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HEARINGS  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE,  MESSRS^  HAL- 
COLM  C.  TARVER  (CHAIRMAN),  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON,  HARRY  R. 
SHEPPARD,  BUTLER  B.  HARE,  ALBERT  P.  ENGEL,  AND  FRANK 
B.  KEEFE,  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES,  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  LABOR  DEPARTMENT — 
FEDERAL  SECURITY  AGENCY  APPROPRIATION  BILL  FOR  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  1941,  ON  THE  DAYS  FOLLOWING,  NAMELY: 

Friday,  February  16,  1940. 
FEDERAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 

STATEMENT  0E  PAUL  V.  McNUTT,  ADMINISTRATOR 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  Federal  Security  Agency,  as  such,  makes  its  first 
appearance  before  an  appropriations  committee  of  the  House  at  this 
session.  In  view  of  that  fact,  I think  it  would  be  wise  to  have 
Governor  McNutt,  the  Administrator,  who  appears  before  us  this 
morning,  make  a general  statement  concerning  the  Agency  and  its 
component  parts,  their  interrelationship,  and,  at  the  same  time,  dis- 
cuss in  a general  way  the  financial  or  proposed  financial  set-up  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  agencies  set  up  under 
reorganization  orders,  one  purpose  of  which  was  to  effect  economies 
in  the  Government,  the  committee  would  be  interested  to  know  what 
economies  have  been  effected  by  reason  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
various  agencies  now  included  within  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
and  what  further  economices  may  be  anticipated  for  the  future,  Gov- 
ernor McNutt. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  McNutt.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a general  statement  relating  to  the 
appropriations  requested  for  the  Federal  Security  Agency  for  the 
fiscal  year  1941. 

The  Federal  Security  Agency  came  into  existence  on  July  1,  1939, 
pursuant  to  action  taken  by  the  President  and  the  Congress  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1939.  The  establish- 
ments grouped  in  the  Federal  Security  Agency  are  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps,  the  National  Youth  Administration,  the  Office  of 
Education,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Social 
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Security  Board.  The  functions  and  personnel  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  formerly  attached  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 
have  been  transferred  to  the  Social  Security  Board. 

The  film  and  radio  services  of  the  former  National  Emergency 
Council  are  now  in  the  Office  of  Education.  Participation  in  certain 
of  the  operations  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
have  been  transferred  from  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  Federal 
Security  Agency. 

My  stewardship  as  Federal  Security  Administrator  dates  from 
July  13,  1939,  and  my  report,  therefore,  covers  a period  of  approxi- 
mately G months.  In  organizing  the  various  administrative  units  in 
the  headquarters  office  of  the  Agency,  I have  constantly  kept  in  mind 
the  objectives  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  Reorganization  Act, 
namely,  the  promotion  of  efficiency,  the  effecting  of  economies 
through  the  improvement  of  over-all  management,  and  the  proper 
coordination  of  related  activities.  A few  days  after  my  induction 
into  office,  there  was  received  from  the  Director  of  the  Budget  the 
call  for  the  appropriation  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1941.  One  of 
mv  early  official  acts  was  the  appointment  of  a budget  officer  and 
the  creation  of  a budget  committee  through  which  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  me  the  estimates  originating  in  each  of  the  constituent 
organizations.  At  that  time  I dispatched  a personal  letter  to  each 
of  the  organization  heads  within  the  Agency  requesting  that  extreme 
care  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  1941  estimates  to  the  end  that 
at  least  a substantial  portion  of  the  economies  contemplated  by  the 
reorganization  plan  might  be  effected  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  Be- 
cause of  the  short  time  available  to  our  budget  committee,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  maximum  results  would  be  obtained  in  its 
consideration  of  the  first  budget  estimates. 

The  committee,  however,  tackled  its  job  in  an  intelligent  fashion 
and,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  units  of  the  Agency  directly  affected, 
succeeded  in  paring  the  estimates  very  substantially.  It  is  my  belief 
that  in  future  years,  as  the  committee  becomes  more  conversant  with 
the  details  of  operations  throughout  the  Agency,  material  improve- 
ment in  our  budgetary  procedures  will  be  obtained.  In  the  mean- 
time, I am  looking  to  the  budget  officer,  assisted  by  the  budget  com- 
mittee, to  keep  in  close  touch  with  all  phases  of  our  financial  opera- 
tions so  that  savings  will,  in  proper  cases  be  accomplished  through 
the  establishment  of  budgetary  reserves  and,  in  other  cases,  the  rate 
of  expenditure  will  be  so  controlled  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  for 
requesting  deficiency  appropriations  except  under  most  unusual 
circumstances. 

With  a view  to  establishing  uniform  standards  throughout  the 
Agency  and  keeping  the  Administrator  currently  informed  as  to 
developments,  thereby  placing  him  in  position  effectively  to  discharge 
his  duty  of  general  supervision  and  direction,  through  proper  coordi- 
nation of  related  activities,  the  appropriation  estimates  provide  for 
centralizing  all  legal,  personnel  administration,  and  printing  and 
duplicating  functions.  This  centralization  should,  in  addition  to 
other  benefits,  be  attended  by  a reduction  in  operating  costs. 

In  addition  to  the  functions  and  organizational  pattern  just  de- 
scribed, recognition  was  given  to  the  need  for  continuous,  regularized 
liaison  or  contact  functions  of  a general  character  through  the 
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establishment  of  definite  channels  of  communication  between  the 
central  office  and  the  constituent  agencies. 

This  relationship  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  organization 
chart,  a copy  of  which  has  been  furnished  each  member  of  this  sub- 
committee in  connection  with  our  appropriation  estimates.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  chart,  you  also  have  one  showing  an  over-all  picture  of 
the  sources  and  general  purposes  of  the  moneys  being  spent  under  the 
Federal  Security  Agency. 

Finally,  consultative  service  was  provided  to  the  Administrator  on 
economic,  fiscal,  and  administrative  matters  by  a small  staff  consisting 
of  two  economic  consultants  and  one  administrative  consultant 
attached  to  the  Administrator’s  office. 

The  President’s  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  recommends  that 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  receive  a total  of  $808,264,688.  This 
is  a reduction  of  more  than  $14,200,000  from  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  principal  changes  are  a decrease  of  $64,955,000  for  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  an  increase  of  $63,859,000  for  the  Social  Security 
Board,  a decrease  of  $15,000,000  for  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion, an  increase  of  $1,344,000  for  the  office  of  the  Administrator,  an 
increase  of  $583,000  for  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  a 
decrease  of  $182,000  for  the  Office  of  Education,  and  an  increase  of 
$117,000  for  printing  and  binding  for  the  entire  Agency. 

Detailed  justifications  for  the  appropriations  requested  will  be 
presented  to  you  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Acting  Director 
of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
trator, and  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

I feel,  however,  that  I should,  in  somewhat  general  terms,  com- 
ment upon  the  large  amounts  involved  in  changes  recommended  in 
the  appropriations  for  the  Social  Security  Board,  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps,  the  National  Youth  Administration,  and  the  office 
of  the  Administrator. 

The  increase  of  $63,859,000  for  the  Social  Security  Board  is  entirely 
traceable  to  the  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  approved 
August  10,  1939,  and  to  increased  participation  by  the  States  in  the 
programs  for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  dependent 
children. 

The  decrease  in  the  amounts  provided  for  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  and  the  National  Youth  Administration  gives  recognition  to 
the  current  improvement  in  business  conditions  and  to  the  effect  that 
increased  business  activity  will  have  upon  relief  needs. 

In  his  Budget  message,  the  President  stated  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  a continued  expansion  of  business  would  diminish  relief  require- 
ments substantially. 

What  appears  to  be  an  increase  of  $1,344,000  for  the  Administrator’s 
office  does  not  represent  an  actual  increase  in  operating  costs,  but 
is  the  result  of  the  transfer  of  personnel  in  connection  with  the 
centralization  of  legal,  personnel,  and  printing  and  duplicating  func- 
tions which  I have  previously  mentioned.  The  transfer  of  these 
functions  and  their  consequent  charge  to  the  Administrator’s  office 
is,  of  course,  compensated  by  reductions  in  the  appropriation  base  of 
each  of  the  establishments  to  which  the  personnel  concerned  were 
formerly  attached. 
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In  concluding,  I would  like  to  state  to  you  some  of  the  objectives 
<>1  my  office  for  the  months  to  come.  These  include  encouragement  of 
cooperation  through  the  development  of  mutual  confidence  in  the 
officialdom  brought  together  in  the  new  Agency;  vigorous  leadership 
by  the  central  office  in  the  coordination  of  program  planning  and 
administrative  planning;  continuous  study  of,  and  a combined  attack 
upon,  the  problem  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  administrative  oper- 
ations and  reducing  administrative  expenses,  and  the  development  of 
more  effective  cooperation  between  the  Federal  and  State  and  local 
governments  concerned  with  the  administration  of  certain  broad  pro- 
grams under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

To  illustrate,  our  office  is  now  engaged  in  a survey  of  the  channels 
through  which  the  constituent  organizations  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  contact  the  citizen  for  whom  the  various  laws  were  enacted. 
This  study,  it  is  hoped,  will  reflect  the  duplication  of  activities  in  the 
local  community  by  those  on  the  Federal,  or  State,  or  county  pay 
rolls.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  there  can  be  effected  a saving  in 
operating  cost,  a more  effective  coordination  of  effort  to  protect  the 
honest  recipient,  a diminution  of  friction,  and  a better  understanding 
of  common  problems  through  further  consolidation  of  field  activities. 
The  study  we  are  making  will  reveal  the  actual  conditions  and  sug- 
gest remedies — remedies  which  will  likely  require  changes  in  both 
Federal  and  State  laws. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Governor,  of  course  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee to  question  you  in  detail  with  regard  to  the  various  items  of 
appropriation  requested  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  We  shall  examine 
the  heads  of  the  various  divisions  concerning  those  items  when  they 
come  before  us.  But  there  are  two  or  three,  or  perhaps  four,  out- 
standing items  concerning  which  we  would  like  to  have  some  informa- 
tion from  you,  in  addition  to  that  which  you  have  already  given. 

INCREASE  FOR  OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE 

Let  us  take,  first,  the  $30,000,000  additional  for  old-age  assist- 
ance which  you  said  was  attributable  to  the  increased  participation  by 
the  States  in  this  program,  and  also  to  the  amendments  enacted  by 
Congress  last  year.  I presume  in  this  particular  you  have  reference 
to  the  amendment  increasing  the  amount  of  the  Federal  contribution 
to  $20  per  month? 

Mr.  McNutt.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  States  have  taken  advantage  of  that  provision 
in  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  increase  payments  to  their  old-age 
pensioners  ? 

Mr.  McNutt.  I have  not  that  list,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  material 
will  be  furnished  when  the  chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Board 
appears  before  you. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  there,  or  do  you  know,  a considerable  number  of 
the  States  that  pay  in  excess  of  $30  per  month  for  their  old-age 
pensions  ? 

Mr.  McNutt.  There  are  some. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Including  the  Federal  contribution? 

Mr.  McNutt.  It  is  easy  enough,  of  course,  to  get  that  complete  list 
and  check  it  for  you.  If  the  chairman  desires,  I shall  be  very  glad 
to  submit  that. 
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. Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  get  that  information  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Social  Security  Board  when  he  comes  before  us  ? 

Mr.  McNutt.  Yes. 

DECREASE  IN  APPROPRIATION  FOR  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  decrease  in  the  item  for  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  is  very  substantial  and  is  likely  to  prove  disappointing  to  a 
great  many  Members  of  Congress  who  are  very  much  interested  in 
the  work  of  that  organization.  Will  you  advise  us  as  to  what  decrease 
is  contemplated  in  the  number  of  enrollees  and  in  the  number  of  camps, 
and,  if  possible,  how  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  camps  will  be  dis- 
tributed as  between  the  various  services  under  whose  jurisdiction  the 
camps  are  now  being  operated  ? 

Mr.  McNutt.  The  number  of  enrollees  in  barracks  this  year  is 

270.000.  If  the  proposed  budget  is  adopted,  that  number  will  be 

221.000.  The  number  of  Indian  enrolees  this  year  is  7,800;  under  the 
proposed  budget,  it  would  be  5,500.  The  number  of  Territorial  en- 
rollees this  year  is  4,000;  under  the  proposed  budget  it  would  be 
2,500.  The  number  of  camps  this  year  is  1,500  ; under  the  proposed 
budget  it  will  be  1,227 — a decrease  of  273  camps. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  will  the  273  camps  be  apportioned  as  between 
the  various  departments  of  the  Government  having  jurisdiction  of 
C.  C.  C.  work? 

Mr.  McNutt.  That  will  be  done  after  consultation  with  the  depart- 
ments affected. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  has  not  yet  been  effected  ? 

Mr.  McNutt.  Discussion  has  been  going  on  as  to  how  to  apportion 
the  cut.  Of  course,  no  department  wants  to  give  up  a camp.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  very  few  communities  want  to  give  up  their  camps,  and 
we  are  under  constant  pressure  for  additional  camps. 

Mr.  Engel.  Governor,  it.  might  interest  you  to  know  that  within  a 
week  or  less,  after  I went  through  this  C.  C.  C.,  I got  a series  of  tele- 
grams from  my  district  asking  me  not  only  to  leave  it  where  it  is,  but 
to  increase  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I wonder  if  you  would  care  to  express  any  opinion 
as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  camps  operated  under  different  organ- 
izations? I do  not  hesitate  to  say,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  I am 
particularly  impressed  with  the  work  done  under  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  and  under  the  Forest  Service.  I wonder  if,  from  your 
examination  into  the  subject  matter,  you  are  in  a position  or  would 
care  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  work  being 
done  by  the  various  types  of  camps  ? 

Mr.  McNutt.  I have  never  looked  at  it  from  that  standpoint.  I 
have  felt  all  the  work  which  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  has  been  beneficial. 

Mr.  Houston.  Right  there,  Governor:  I heard  a few  months  ago 
there  was  a proposal  on  foot  whereby  eventually  there  would  be  some 
more  camps  set  up  with  the  idea  of  having  about  2 hours  a day  mili- 
tary training ; not  to  blanket  in  the  camps  we  have  today,  because  that 
would  be  a little  out  of  order,  but  new  camps  to  be  set  up  with  the 
understanding  by  the  men,  if  they  do  go  in,  there  would  be  2 hours 
a day  of  military  training. 
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Mr.  McNutt.  Such  a move  lias  not  been  contemplated;  is  not  now 
under  consideration.  I see  no  necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  Houston.  The  rumor,  then,  is  entirely  erroneous? 

Mr.  McNutt.  I see  no  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  any  such  policy. 

Mr.  Houston.  The  judge  [Mr.  Tarver]  says  these  camps  are  very 
popular  with  the  Members  of  Congress,  as  they  are  at  home.  I think 
it  is  one  of  the  outstanding  virtues  of  this  administration  in  the  work 
they  have  done,  especially  in  soil  conservation. 

REDUCTION  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  T arver.  There  is  very  great  concern  throughout  the  country 
because  of  the  proposed  reduction  in  funds  for  vocational  education 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Office  of  Education;  $1,000,000  reduction 
is  contemplated.  Will  you  explain  that  and  give  us  your  opinion  as 
to  whether  or  not  that  reduction  is  justified  and,  if  so,  why?  Do  you 
think  the  decrease  which  is  proposed  here  is  justified? 

Mr.  McNutt.  Personally,  I do  not. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  your  opinion  concerning  the  amount  which 
should  be  appropriated  for  this  activity? 

Mr.  McNutt.  Personally,  I should  like  to  see  an  increase  in  the 
amount  spent  for  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Upon  what  theory  was  the  decrease  suggested ; do  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  McNutt.  You  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  my  per- 
sonal views  I am  giving  you  now — my  impressions,  I might  almost 
say,  of  what  was  behind  the  Budget  Bureau’s  action.  No  theory, 
except  economy — possibly  the  feeling  that  the  States  couldn’t  match 
the  full  amount  requested  and  the  Budget  Bureau’s  desire  to  keep  the 
Budget  to  the  minimum  requirements.  The  way  this  appropriation 
works,  if  there  is  a demand  by  the  States  as  evidenced  by  available 
matching  funds,  we  can  always  send  in  a deficiency  estimate  later  in 
the  year  up  to  the  limits  of  the  authorization.  The  need  is  there, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  recognition  of  that  need  is  more  apparent  as 
our  present  economic  situation  tends  to  stabilize  itself.  Through  the 
3^ears  we  have  had  more  or  less  a formal  idea  of  education;  we  have 
turned  out  many  young  people  who  perhaps  have  learned  to  study, 
which  is  the  primary  purpose  of  education,  but  had  acquired  no  skills 
and  no  work  habits.  As  the  result,  today  there  are  at  least  4,000,000 
young  people  who  are  out  of  school  and  out  of  work.  And  one  rea- 
son they  cannot  obtain  work  is  that  they  have  nothing  to  offer  by 
way  of  skill,  and  I have  a feeling  that  this  generation  is  entitled, 
as  a part  of  its  birthright,  to  the  opportunity  to  acquire  skills  and, 
through  those  skills,  to  make  a contribution  to  society  as  well  as  better 
their  own  condition. 

Mr.  Hare.  Do  you  think,  Governor,  that  the  increase  for  voca- 
tional education  should  be  confined  to  this  new  agency  you  refer  to  as 
the  N.  Y.  A.,  or  should  such  increases  be  made  to  the  existing  voca- 
tional-education agencies? 

Mr.  McNutt.  I feel  it  should  be  made  to  the  existing  vocational - 
education  agencies. 

Mr.  Hare.  That  is,  do  you  think  we  have  agencies  sufficiently  estab- 
lished to  reach  the  objective  you  have  in  mind? 
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Mr.  McNutt.  No  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Hare.  Provided  they  had  funds  sufficient  to  do  it? 

Mr.  McNutt.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Hare.  Without  the  necessity  of  creating  a new  agency  for  this 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  McNutt.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  does  not  mean,  of  course,  I take  it,  that  you  do 
not  recognize  the  value  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  National  Youth 
Administration  ? 

Mr.  McNutt.  Oh,  certainly  not ; but  I also  recognize  the  necessity 
for  using  those  agencies  which  are  already  in  existence,  which  will  go 
on  through  the  years,  which  will  establish  policies  which  touch  our 
State  and  local  governmental  structures  directly. 

Mr.  Hare.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  same  purpose  could  be 
accomplished  with  less  overhead  expense? 

Mr.  McNutt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  Would  you  prefer  that  we  wait,  or  would  you  rather 
have  the  discussion  of  this  subject  now? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  if  it  is  in  regard  to  this  particular  subject,  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  it  discussed  now. 

Mr.  Engel.  First,  I want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  splen- 
did support  you  have  given  me  in  going  through  these  departments. 
You  have  not  only  given  me  support,  but  you  have  seen  that  I got 
the  things  that  I asked  for,  and  I want  you  to  know  I appreciate  it. 

Mr.  McNutt.  Well,  that  is  our  business. 

Mr.  Engel.  I appreciate  very,  very  much  all  of  the  courtesies ; and 
I got  a lot  of  valuable  information  in  the  6 or  7 weeks  I have  been 
spending — most  of  that  on  the  Federal  Securities  Agency — and  I got 
splendid  cooperation  and  appreciate  it. 

increase  in  appropriation  for  vocational  rehabilitation 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  item  for  vocational  rehabilitation,  it  is  noted,  con- 
templates an  increase  of  $700,000 — from  $1,800,000  to  $2,500,000. 
That,  of  course,  is  a very  important  work,  and  I wonder  if  you  de- 
sire to  make  some  comments  concerning  that  projected  increase? 

Mr.  McNutt.  There  is  a tremendous  field  for  service  there.  Even 
the  increase  will  not  permit  us  to  cover  that  field.  It  was  a matter 
of  asking  for  what  we  thought  we  could  spend  profitably  this  next 
year.  There  is  much  work  to  be  done  there. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  have,  of  course,  far  more  requests  for  aid  than 
you  are  able  to  grant? 

Mr.  McNutt.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  know  or  could  you  furnish  for  the  record  a 
statement  as  to  the  number  of  cases  in  which  favorable  action  has 
been  taken  and  the  number  which  have  been  approved  for  favorable 
action  which  it  has  been  impossible  to  deal  with  on  account  of  lack 
of  funds? 

Mr.  McNutt.  I will  be  very  glad  to  obtain  that  information.  I do 
not  have  it. 

(The  information  is  as  follows:) 

On  July  1,  1939,  there  were  32,468  persons  being  given  rehabilitation  service 
and  14,282  who  had  made  application  to  the  various  State  rehabilitation  offices 
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but  f >r  whom  no  money  was  available  to  provide  service  or  training. It  is  esti- 
niiiiod  that  about  $900,000  would  l>e  needed  to  rehabilitate  this  group  in  the 
tiseal  year  1941. 

Mr.  H a i ; i ■ . I assume  this  information  will  be  brought  out  in  detail,, 
but  I would  like  to  know,  if  there  is  any  predominant  feature,  what 
the  predominant  feature  is  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  work. 

Mr.  McNutt.  I should  like  to  have  the  Commissioner  answer  that 
question  directly. 

INCH EASED  APPROPRIATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  contemplated  increase  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice of  $887,828  for  medical,  surgical  and  hospital  services,  is  rather 
extraordinary  and  ought  to  be  thoroughly  justified.  We,  of  course, 
will  question  the  officials  of  the  Public  Health  Service  regarding  it 
when  they  are  before  us,  but  I am  calling  it  to  your  attention  now 
with  a view  to  obtaining  any  views  you  have  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  McNutt.  On  page  27,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  justifications, 
under  “Pay  of  personnel  and  maintenance  of  hospitals,”  those  funds 
are  requested  because  of  increased  facilities  and  to  take  care  of  cer- 
tain automatic  increases  in  pay  for  the  commissioned  personnel  and, 
as  noted  there,  funds  to  pay  cash  for  in-kind  allowances  for  certain 
employees,  and  then  here  is  one  large  item — a reduction  of  the  work- 
ing hours  of  certain  employees  of  the  hospitals.  That  is  the  large 
item. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Some  of  those  employees  have  been  required  to  work 
very  long  hours? 

Mr.  McNutt.  They  have  been. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  maximum  at  present? 

Mr.  McNutt.  I will  have  to  call  upon  the  Surgeon  General  to  an- 
swer that  question.  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  this  item  of  increase  intended  to  put  all  of  the  em- 
ployees in  the  Public  Health  Service  on  the  same  basis  as  to  hours 
of  service  required? 

Mr.  McNutt.  That  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  will  be  the  hours  required  of  these  employees  if 
this  increase  is  granted  for  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  McNutt.  My  memory  of  the  conversations  with  the  Surgeon 
General  is  that  he  is  anxious  to  have  a 44-hour  working  week  for 
the  employees  of  the  hospitals. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  will  this  increase  be  sufficient  to  put  into  effect 
the  44-hour  working  week  for  all  of  the  employees? 

Mr.  McNutt.  I am  not  certain  that  it  will. 

Mr.  Engel.  The  Surgeon  General  is  a member  of  the  Hospitaliza- 
tion Board  that  has  control  of  all  Government  hospitals,  including 
veterans’  hospitals,  I think? 

Mr.  McNutt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  is  not  this  effort  to  equalize  those  salaries  a part 
of  a plan  to  equalize  the  salaries  of  all  hospital  employees — Veterans’ 
Administration,  Marine,  and  others? 

Mr.  McNutt.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Engel.  And,  in  order  to  have  uniform  rates  of  hours  and  pay, 
I presume,  ultimately,  in  all  those  hospitals  which  come  under  the 
Hospitalization  Board;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  McNutt.  Yes. 
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DECREASE  IN  APPROPRIATION  FOR  VENERAL  DISEASE  DIVISION 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  Veneral  Disease  Division  has  been  cut  from 
$5,000,000  to  $3,000,000 — a very  substantial  reduction.  That  item  has 
attracted  general  interest  throughout  the  country  and  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  control  and  eradication  of  venereal  diseases  are  very 
much  shocked  by  reason  of  the  proposed  reduction.  The  committee 
would  like  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  what  the  justification  for  the 
reduction  is  thought  to  be. 

Mr.  McNutt.  Personally  I feel  there  is  no  justification  for  that 
reduction. 

Mr.  Houston.  I am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  because  I do  not 
think  so,  either.  I think  there  is  a greater  menace  there  than  there 
is  a “red”  menace  in  this  country. 

Mr.  McNutt.  And  the  work  is  proving  to  be  effective. 

Mr.  Houston.  It  is  only  last  year  that  we  got  this  thing  under 
way  and  got  it  started  and  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
matter. 

Mr.  McNutt.  That  is  right.  Venereal  diseases  are  a great  menace 
and  should  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Houston.  Absolutely. 

increase  in  grants  to  states  for  health  work  and  in  aid  of  depend- 
ent children 

Mr.  Tarver.  I assume  the  increase  of  $1,500,000  for  grants  to  States 
and  other  political  subdivisions  for  public-health  services  is  pursuant 
to  the  amended  law  ? 

Mr.  McNutt.  It  is  in  accordance  with  law. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  applies  as  well  to  the  item  under  the  Social 
Security  Board  for  dependent  children  and  the  blind  ? 

Mr.  McNutt.  That  is  right — for  grants-in-aid. 

clearance  of  “john  doe”  accounts  in  social  security 

Mr.  Engel.  I would  like  to  ask  one  question  in  connection  with 
social  security.  According  to  some  reports  in  the  newspapers  re- 
cently, when  you  came  into  office  or  shortly  after  you  came  into  office, 
you  discovered  a discrepancy  in  the  index-card  system  of  “John  Doe” 
accounts ; in  fact  you  found"  some  18,000,000  or  20,000,000  names  and 
had  a tough  time  trying  to  bring  those  up  to  date  and  get  them 
straightened  out.  Would  you  care  to  explain  that? 

Mr.  McNutt.  I was  very  much  disturbed  when  I learned  the  num- 
ber of  “John  Doe”  accounts  and  requested  every  effort  be  made  to 
clear  those  records,  and  what  has  been  done  since  is  nothing  short  of 
marvelous.  They  have  reduced  them,  I will  not  say  to  the  minimum, 
but  so  substantially  that  we  can  see  a complete  clearance  of  those 
“ J ohn  Doe”  records.  They  have  not  caused  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  would  have  been  the  situation  if  you  had  not 
discovered  that  and  made  an  effort  to  correct  it? 

Mr.  McNutt.  I do  not  claim  to  be  the  discoverer;  I think  there 
were  several  who  were  cognizant  of  this  fact.  Everyone  was  anxious, 
of  course,  to  clear  those  records  in  order  that  those  entitled  to  benefits 
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might  receive  them  promptly.  When  the  record  is  not  clear,  the 
benefit  payment  is  likely  to  be  withheld.  The  service  rendered  in 
clearing  “John  Doe"  accounts  has  been  most  commendable.  I have 
checked  the  local  offices  by  walking  into  the  offices  and  saying  “How 
many  ‘John  Doe’  accounts  have  you;  how  many  did  you  have;  how 
did  you  clear  them,”  and  I have  looked  at  the  records  personally. 

Mr.  Engel.  When  I went  to  the  Social  Security  Agency  over  at 
Baltimore,  I got  the  impression  you  did;  but  I was  amazed  this  morn- 
ing at  a statement  I saw  in  the  paper.  Did  you  see  it? 

Mr.  McNutt.  I did  not  see  the  statement. 

Mr.  Engel.  They  said  there  were  some  several  million  cards  still 
lost,  involving  $400,000,000,  and  I thought  they  had  cleared  it  up 
closer  than  that,  eventually. 

Mr.  McNutt.  Well,  whose  column  was  that  in? 

Mr.  Engel.  Pearson  and  Allen;  and,  if  it  is  not  true,  it  ought  to 
be  denied. 

Mr.  McNutt.  There  is  no  need  of  spending  your  time  denying 
those  things. 

Mr.  Engel.  No.  I thought  they  were  doing  a good  job. 

Mr.  McNutt.  They  are  doing  a good  job. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is  what  I thought  when  I was  over  there. 

Mr.  McNutt.  That  is  right;  they  are  doing  an  excellent  piece  of 
work. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  I want  to  say  this,  that  when  I went  through 
I followed  this  work  through,  from  the  time  the  Social  Security 
numbers  were  assigned  until  they  were  paying  benefits,  I made  the 
statement  then  and  I have  no  reason  to  change  it,  that  . I thought 
you  had  very  good  modern  appliances  in  there  and  did  the  work  in 
the  same  way  and  as  efficiently  as  if  it  were  being  handled  by  private 
insurance  companies.  I knew  about  the  “John  Doe”  records  and  I 
understood  that  they  were  being  cleared  up. 

Mr.  McNutt.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Engel.  I want  to  know  where  they  get  that  information 
which  is  being  scattered  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  McNutt.  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Houston.  But  this  is  a situation  that  existed  before  you  came 
in  as  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency? 

Mr.  McNutt.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Engel.  When  did  you  take  charge  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency — July  13? 

Mr.  McNutt.  July  13. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  PROMOTIONS 


Mr.  Engel.  Now,  I have  a lot  of  information  regarding  promo- 
tions in  the  various  agencies  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  reorgan- 
ization, which  was  July  1,  1939,  which,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I was 
told  were  made  with  the  idea  of  getting  them  in  before  the  effective 
elate  because  there  would  be  no  promotions  thereafter.  You  knew 
nothing  about  any  of  those  promotions  at  that  time;  that  all  took 
place  prior  to  the  time  vou  took  office,  and  you  had  no  knowledge 
at  that  time  of  those  facts?  i 
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Mr.  McNutt.  Nor  would  I attempt  to  justify  any  such  procedure 
at  all. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Are  there  any  questions  of  Governor  McNutt  ? 

NEED  FOR  LEGISLATIVE  CHANGES  TO  EFFECT  ECONOMIES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Hare.  I would  like  to  ask  this  question,  Governor:  Of 

course  we  are  not  a legislative  committee,  but  are  there  any  border- 
line interpretations  in  any  of  these  activities  where  you  would  sug- 
gest any  clarifying  amendments? 

Mr.  McNutt.  That  matter  is  receiving  serious  study  right  now. 
I realized  that  a background  of  6 months’  experience  with  existing 
agencies  was  not  sufficient  to  make  recommendations  for  changes; 
but,  as  soon  as  our  studies  are  completed,  the  recommendations  will 
be  made.  I see  several  places  where  I think  the  service  can  be  im- 
proved and  the  cost  of  administration  cut  down,  just  as  soon  as  we 
are  certain  it  can  be  done  without  impairing  the  service. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Governor,  the  committee  is  very  grateful  to  you  for 
your  intelligent  presentation  of  the  matters  coming  within  your 
jurisdiction.  The  details  as  to  the  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  as  I have  previously  said,  will  be  ascertained  from  your  sub- 
ordinates. We  will  proceed  at  this  time  with  the  amounts  esti- 
mated for  salaries  and  expenses,  office  of  the  Administrator. 

Mr.  McNutt.  Thank  you  very  much.  And  I may  say,  again,  we 
are  at  your  service  in  any  calls  you  care  to  make  on  us. 

Mr.  Engel.  I will  testify  to  that,  because  I have  received  all  the 
support  possible. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Of  course,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  remain,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  that  you  do. 

Mr.  McNutt.  I will  be  very  happy  to  do  so,  because  we  have 
been  working  together  on  this. 


Friday,  February  16,  1940. 

OFFICE  OF  ADMINISTRATOR 

STATEMENTS  OE  MAURICE  COLLINS,  EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT;  LEO 
L.  MILLER,  BUDGET  OEEICER;  ROBERT  M.  BARNETT,  DIRECTOR 
OF  PERSONNEL;  HAROLD  DOTTERER,  CHIEF  CLERK;  AND 
FOWLER  V.  HARPER,  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

salaries  and  expenses 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  now  take  up  the  items  embraced  in  the  general 
subject  of  salaries  and  expenses,  office  of  Administrator. 

Mr.  Collins.  I should  like  at  this  point  to  submit  a comparative 
break-down  of  this  subject, 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 
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Sa lari'  - mul  <.r  peases,  office  of  the  Administrator,  by  source  of  funds  for  J9J}0 
compared  to  appropriation  requested  for  1941 

Available 
for  1940 

$65,  000 
20,  200 
45,  000 
5,  000 
20,  760 

$155, 960 

Loss  transfer  to  “Printing  and  Binding,  Federal  Security  Agency”-  1,500 


1.  Amounts  transferred  by  warrant  from — 

Social  Security  Board 

Public  Health  Service 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

Office  of  Education 

National  Youth  Administration 


Net  available  for  over  all  administration 

2.  Amounts  (annual  basis)  for  centralization  of  per- 
sonnel ; chief  clerk,  Publication  Section  ; and  general 


counsel : 

Social  Security  Board $1,  244,  273 

Public  Health  Service : 69,  760 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 12,  COO 

Office  of  Education 8,  433 

National  Youth  Administration 11,  740 


154,  460 


1,  316, 206 


Total 1,500,666 

Appropriation  requested  for  1941 1,  500,  COO 


Decrease  over  1940 


—668 
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“Salaries  and  expenses,  office  of  the  Administrator,”  Federal  Security  Agency. 
Statement  of  comparison  of  1941  estimates  to  similar  operations  for  1940 
based  functions  as  shown  below : 


Project  or  function 

1941 

1940 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Office  of  the  Administrator.  ...  „ 

138, 980 
309,  530 
446. 900 
604,  590 

126,  473 
314.980 
476,930 
582,  283 

12, 507 
(5, 450) 
(30.  030) 
22,  307 

Chief  Clerk..  

Personnel  Management  ..  . ..  ..  . . ...  

General  Counsel.. . . . ...  . ... 

Total  .......  

1, 500,000 

1,  500,  666 

(666) 

Mr.  Tarver.  Under  “Salaries  and  expenses,”  the  statement  made 
in  the  portion  of  the  justifications  incorporated  in  the  printed  copy 
of  the  bill  is  considerably  misleading.  It  states,  as  the  appropria- 
tions for  1940,  $154,460,  as  compared  with  the  estimates  for  1941 
of  $1,500.  The  item  of  $154,460,  it  seems,  is  only  the  first  sub- 
division of  your  various  items  consisting  of  amounts  transferred 
by  warrant  from  Social  Security  Board,  Public  Health  Service, 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  Office  of  Education,  and  National 
Youth  Administration.  That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Collins.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  proceed  to  justify  the  various  items  sub- 
mitted here? 

FINANCING  OF  OFFICE  OF  ADMINISTRATOR  THROUGH  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS 
FROM  COMPONENT  BUREAUS  OF  AGENCY 


Mr.  Collins.  I think  it  would  be  helpful  to  an  understanding  of 
our  financial  situation  and  our  estimates  if  I would  go  back  to  the 
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1st  of  July  and  trace  our  progress  since  that  time,  showing  where  we 
got  this  $154,460  and  where  we  propose  to  get  the  other  money  to 
finance  centralized  activities. 

Mr.  Taevee.  I will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Collins.  I have  charts  of  the  organization  here  and  I believe 
it  would  be  more  convenient  for  you  to  have  them  in  this  form  before 
you,  where  you  can  refer  to  them,  rather  than  to  have  to  find  them 
in  the  book. 

When  the  Federal  Security  Agency  was  set  up  on  July  1,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  pursuant  to  section  209  of 
the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  transferred  to  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  the  appropriations  that  had  been  made  to  the  several  con- 
stituent units.  The  Director  of  the  Budget  was  empowered  under 
that  plan  to  transfer,  for  the  use  of  the  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
trator, such  portions  of  the  appropriations  as  the  Director  deter- 
mined necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  functions  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Security  Agency.  While  he  transferred  all  of  the  appro- 
priations that  had  been  made,  he  established  budgetary  reserves  of 
$5,405  200.  That  amount  has  continued  to  remain  in  effect  im- 
pounded, so  that  a saving  of  $5,405,200  will  be  accomplished,  as  the 
result  of  Budget  action,  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

In  preparing  our  Budget  estimates  for  1941,  we  took  those  items 
out  of  the  base  of  each  appropriation,  and  when  we  presented  to  you 
a justification  for  increases,  it  was  of  an  increase  over  the  reduced 
base  for  1941,  which  has  the  effect  of  carrying  forward  the  savings 
that  were  made  in  1940. 

There  was  provision  also  in  the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  I,  section 
210,  which  said 

Mr.  Taevee.  Pardon  me.  Before  you  get  to  that,  I want  to  be  sure 
I understand  you  correctly.  We  will  take,  for  example,  the  items 
contained  in  this  first  subdivision  “amounts  transferred  by  warrant 
from”  the  various  organizations  mentioned  : Do  I understand  that  the 
amount  of  $155,960  does  not  represent  the  full  appropriations  which 
have  been  made  by  Congress  for  this  particular  expense  in  the  various 
organizations  mentioned,  but  that  only  a portion  thereof  was  trans- 
ferred and  the  balance  remained,  which  was  part  of  this  $5,405,200 
reserve  funds  to  which  you  have  made  reference  ? 

Mr,  Collins.  The  $5,405,200  is  the  total  amount  that  was  taken  out 
of  the  appropriations  for  budgetary  reserves  by  the  Director  of  the 
Budget. 

Mr,  Taevee.  It  was  the  sum  of  amounts  taken  from  all  appro- 
priations ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Taken  from  all  appropriations. 

Mr.  Taevee.  Then  the  $155,960  does  not  represent  the  full  amount 
of  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the  particular  items  which 
were  transferred? 

Mr.  Collins.  No,  sir. 

Section  210  of  Plan  No.  I provides  that  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  receive  no  direct  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  }^ear  1940, 
but  to  carry  on  its  work  of  general  administration,  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  amounts  from  the  appropriations  for  administration 
of  the  several  constituent  units.  After  thf  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
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i Ik*  .Budget  had  established  his  first  saving  of  $5,405,200,  he  transferred 
the  sum  of  $155,950 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  was  $155,960. 

Mr.  Colli  ns.  Yes;  $155,960  to  the  Federal  Securitjr  Agency  for 
general  administrative  purposes.  We  hare  used  that  amount  in  set- 
ting up  the  Office  of  the  Administrator,  as  shown  in  the  chart.  This 
includes  the  planning  service,  consisting  of  economic  consultants,  three 
assistants  to  the  Administrator,  the  executive  assistant,  a Budget 
oflicer  and  a service  section  in  the  Chief  Clerk’s  office.  These  units  are 
engaged  on  work  of  general  administration  and  the  cost  of  that  gen- 
eral administration  is  being  defrayed  out  of  this  $155,960  which  was 
made  available  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

That  amount  has  been  deducted  from  the  base  of  the  appropriations 
from  which  transferred,  so  that  the  making  of  this  appropriation  to 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  headquarters  will  not  involve  an 
increased  expense. 

In  addition  to  the  $155,960,  we  asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  certain  funds  so  that  we  could  centralize  such  activities  as  legal 
services,  personnel  administration,  and  printing  and  duplicating. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  deferred  action  on  our  request, 
awaiting  the  attitude  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  upon  our 
estimate  of  a direct  appropriation  for  these  operations  for  1941. 

In  other  words,  the  Director  of  the  Budget  does  not  wish  us  to  go 
ahead  and  set  up  a large  centralized  organization  with  transferred 
funds  and  then  find  that  such  type  of  organization  does  not  meet 
the  approval  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  people  now  engaged  in  legal  work,  in  personnel  work,  and  in 
printing  and  duplicating  operations,  are  under  centralized  supervi- 
sion, but  they  continue  to  be  carried  on  the  rolls  of  the  establishment 
to  which  they  were  attached  on  June  30,  1939. 

Mr.  Houston.  In  some  of  these  independent  offices? 

Mr.  Collins.  In  some  of  the  independent  offices ; yes. 

NEED  FOR  CENTRALIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  TRAVEL  AND 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES 

Mr.  T arver.  I wish  to  inquire  whether  or  not  you  have  given 
thought  to  centralizing  your  appropriations  for  traveling  expenses 
and  for  contingent  expenses  for  all  agencies  that  constitute  a part  of 
ihe  Federal  Security  Agency.  That  seems  to  us  to  have  been  the 
practice  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  also  comes  under  our 
jurisdiction,  and  has  always  resulted  in  considerable  savings.  Have 
you  given  some  thought  to  that? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes;  we  have  given  some  thought  to  the  travel  item, 
especially.  Where  the  allocation  of  travel  funds  is  controlled  by  the 
head  of  the  establishment  or  where  individual  orders  require  his  ap- 
proval, economies  are  effected  almost  as  a matter  of  course. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  committee  consolidate  the 
several  items  in  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  I think  that  would  be  a sound  practice. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  would  you  suggest  with  regard  to  the  con- 
tingent expense  item? 

Mr.  Collins.  Contingent  expense  items  are  contained  in  a number 
of  different  appropriations  under  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
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Office  of  Education.  If  provision  were  made  in  a single  appropria- 
tion for  such  items,  it  would  undoubtedly  permit  of  better  budgetary 
control,  with  consequent  probable  savings. 

METHOD  OF  SHOWING  DEDUCTIONS  OF  TRANSFERRED  FUNDS 

Mr.  Engel.  This  amount  that  has  been  transferred  from  the  various 
departments  which  were  consolidated  under  the  Reorganization  Act 
to  the  Federal  Securities  Agency  Administrator’s  Office,  does  that  de- 
duction show  in  the  Budget  when  you  give  the  1940  appropriation  ? 

In  other  words,  you  give  the  appropriation  for  1940.  Do  you  deduct 
from  the  Social  Security  Board,  for  instance,  the  amount  of  money 
allocated  by  the  Social  Security  Board  to  the  Administrator? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes;  we  deduct  that  from  the  base. 

Mr.  Engel.  So  we  won’t  be  taking  that  into  consideration  twice  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  No;  the  Social  Security  Board  estimate  for  salaries 
and  expense  is  a good  illustration  of  that.  It  shows  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation  for  1940,  followed  by  deductions  for  the  amount  im- 
pounded m 1940  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  for  the  amount  trans- 
ferred to  the  Office  of  the  Administrator  during  1940,  and  for  amounts 
proposed  to  be  transferred,  in  our  budget  for  1941,  for  centralized 
service  functions. 

In  this  way  the  Social  Security  Board  reaches  a net  figure  upon 
which  is  based  the  1941  estimate. 

SCOPE  OF  WORK  OF  CENTRAL  DUPLICATING  OFFICE 

Mr.  Engel.  I was  under  the  impression  that  this  central  duplica- 
tion office  you  had  there  covered  all  the  Federal  Security  Agencies. 

Mr.  Collins.  The  central  duplicating  office  includes  the  Social 
Security  Board,  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion duplicating  outfits.  It  does  not  cover  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  or  the  National  Youth  Administration.  The  National  Youth 
Administration  is  in  an  emergency  status.  It  was  included  in  the 
emergency  appropriation,  and  we  did  not  want  to  take  any  emergency 
money  into  the  base  of  a permanent  appropriation.  At  the  present 
time  we  do  N.  Y.  A.  work  with  personnel  detailed  from  the  National 
Youth  Administration  to  the  duplicating  unit. 

Mr.  Engel.  In  the  central  office? 

Mr.  Collins.  In  the  central  office. 

Mr.  Engel.  In  other  words,  they  have  the  right  to  use  the  big  sort- 
ing machine  you  have? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes;  they  have  that  right. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  the  cost  of  doing  that  work  for  the  C.  C.  C.  and 
the  N.  Y.  A.,  both  of  which  are  temporary  agencies,  one  authorized 
for  3 years,  and  the  other  by  Executive  order  only,  the  cost  of  doing 
that  work  is  being  charged  against  the  C.  C.  C.  and  the  N.  Y.  A.  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Why  was  tlie  C.  C.  C.  not  included  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  The  C.  C.  C.  has  allocated  funds  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  in  connection 
with  the  projects  of  those  two  Departments,  there  is  a great  deal  of 
duplicating  work.  These  departments  purchased  the  equipment  they 
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li.ivc  on  hand.  expensive  equipment,  from  funds  made  available  by 
the  ('.  (’.  C.  If  the  central  office  were  to  take  over  that  operation, 
• t \\(>i:h!  have  a vast  increase  in  work  and  might  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  get  any  of  this  equipment  transferred. 

Mr.  Excel.  I also  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  patient 
cooperation  I received  from  Mr.  Collins  when  I went  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 


SOURCE  OF  FUNDS  OF  PERSONNEL  DIVISION 


Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  explain  the  items  contained  in  the  annual 
basis  for  centralization  of  the  personnel  of  the  chief  clerk,  publiea- 
t ions  section  and  general  counsel  for  the  year  1940,  the  present  fiscal 
year,  as  compared  with  the  amount  requested  for  1941? 

Mr.  Collins.  I will  take  up  first,  if  I have  your  permission  to  do 
so,  the  personnel  division  and  show  where  the  funds  come  from  to 
operate  the  personnel  division. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Collins.  The  charts  that  you  have  before  you  of  the  personnel 
division  show  the  distribution  of  the  functions  and  number  of  the 
employees. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  exhibit  number  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  That  is  exhibit  3 and  4. 

By  referring  to  the  committee  print  of  the  bill,  you  will  find 
$44G,900  requested  for  the  personnel  division. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  compares  with  $476,930  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  do  you  get  the  figures  for  the  present  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  The  figure  for  the  present  fiscal  year  is  represented 
by  the  amount  spent  by  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the  Public 
Health  Service.  There  has  been  deducted  from  the  base  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  appropriation  $434,250,  and  from  the  base  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  appropriation,  $42,680,  making  for  those 
two  organizations  alone  a total  of  $476,930.  But  in  addition  to  those 
two,  which  is  the  basis  for  the  computed  saving  of  $30,030,  we  are 
also  doing  work  that  was  formerly  done  for  the  Public  Health  Service 
in  the  Appointment  Division  and  by  the  classification  officer  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  When  the  transfer  was  made  to  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  the  Appointment  Division  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment had  certain  employees  who  were  handling  the  appointments 
and  contacts  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  classification 
officer  of  the  Treasury  Department  reviewed  classification  operations. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  the  Lighthouse  Service  was  going  into  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Public  Health  Service  was  coming  out 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  let  the  Ap- 
pointment Division  remain  intact,  but  said  in  effect  to  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  “When  you  take  over  this  work,  you  are  going  to 
consolidate  personnel  operations  and  effect  some  economies.  The 
Federal  Security  Agency  will  have  to  absorb  the  cost  of  the  work 
formerly  done  in  the  Division  of  Appointments  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  classification  office  of  the  Treasury  Department.” 

Mr.  Houston.  That  is  because  you  have  not  absorbed  the  others. 
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Mr.  Collins.  We  have  not  absorbed  the  others,  and  we  got  no 
money. 

Then  in  connection  with  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  deducted  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  sum  of 
$2,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  personnel  servicing  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  the  Office  of  Education.  They  took  that  amount 
from  the  base  of  the  1940  appropriation,  carried  into  1941,  for  the 
Office  of  Education,  but  did  not  transfer  the  amount  to  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  so  that  the  Federal  Security  Agency  is  absorbing 
not  only  the  Treasury  Department’s  work  in  the  Division  of  Appoint- 
ments and  the  classification  office,  but  the  work  formerly  done  in 
the  Interior  Department  for  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  Social  Security  Board  has  a request  for  some  1,100  additional 
employees  for  the  fiscal  year  1941.  Normally  the  Board  would  re- 
quest an  increase  in  the  personnel  division  to  care  for  the  increased 
personnel  load,  but  we  are  going  to  absorb  that  in  addition  to  this 
Saving  of  $30,030. 

Mr.  Houston.  It  is  remarkable  you  saved  anything. 

Mr.  Collins.  This  personnel  division  is  also  supervising  for  the 
central  agency  the  personnel  activities  of  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration. Again  the  principle  that  I referred  to  sometime  ago  ap- 
plies; we  don’t  want  to  transfer  any  money  from  the  National  Youth 
Administration,  or  take  over  emergency  personnel  that  might  prove 
embarrassing  to  dispose  of  in  an  organization  like  the  personnel  divi- 
sion of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  which  is  permanent  in  nature. 

Mr.  Engel.  Are  N.  Y.  A.  funds  allocated  to  this  project  to  defray 
the  cost  of  doing  that? 

Mr.  Collins.  No;  there  are  only  funds  from  two  sources,  the  Social 
Security  Board  and  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  Engel.  Why  shouldn’t  the  N.  Y.  A.  transfer  sufficient  funds  to 
vour  office  to  defray  that  expense  of  the  work  being  done  for  N.  Y.  A., 
seeing  that  it  is  a temporary  agency  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  When  the  matter  was  discussed  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  they  replied  to  a suggestion  similar  to  the  one  you  make 
now  that  they  would  impose  budgetary  reserves,  if  necessary,  on 
N.  Y.  A.  to  compensate  for  any  central  service  receivd  from  the 
Federal  Security  Agency. 

Mr.  Engel.  But  they  wouldn’t  transfer  that  money  to  you? 

Mr.  Collins.  No;  we  would  have  to  absorb  that. 

SCOPE  and  progress  of  work  of  personnel  division 

Mr.  Tarver.  To  what  extent  are  you  contemplating  under  these 
estimates  complying  with  the  order  of  the  President  with  regard  to 
setting  up  personnel  divisions  in  each  department  or  agency,  having 
charge  of  personnel  matters  relating  to  every  activity  under  its  juris- 
diction, and  providing  for  in-service  training,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Collins.  The  Social  Security  Board  had  a personnel  division 
organized  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  President’s  Executive  order 
that,  in  effect,  performed  every  duty  required  of  a personnel  division 
by  the  President’s  Executive  order. 

We  plan  to  expand  the  type  of  service  the  Social  Security  Board  is 
receiving  to  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Office  of  Education. 
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Mi*.  Tarver.  Do  these  estimates  contemplate  your  being  able  to 
complete  that  work  during  the  coming  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Collins.  Well,  our  efforts  will  be  directed  to  that  end. 

Mr.  T arver.  Do  the  estimates  provide  sufficient  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  it  during  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Collins.  The  Director  of  Personnel  advises  he  should  have 
more  money.  We  think  he  can  make  a good  start  with  what  he  has,, 
if  he  is  allowed  the  amount  here  provided.  In-service  training  is 
not  given  directly  by  the  Personnel  Division,  but  that  division  super- 
vises the  types  of  training.  The  Director  of  Personnel  is  concerned 
with  policy  making  and  the  establishment  of  procedures  controlling 
training,  but  the  training  itself  is  not  given  by  the  Personnel  Divi- 
sion. I don’t  believe  the  Executive  order  contemplates  this  in-service 
training  would  be  given  by  the  Personnel  Division.  The  adminis- 
trative divisions  in  charge  of  the  different  operations  have  people 
equipped  to  give  the  particular  type  of  training  required  to  make  the 
employees  more  valuable  to  the  organization,  in  view  of  which  the 
Director  of  Personnel  would  not  need  a great  amount  of  funds  for 
training  service. 

Mr.  Hare.  I would  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  generally  the  heads 
of  the  various  divisions  would  not  be  better  qualified  to  give  the 
necessary  training  than  the  personnel  officer. 

Mr.  Collins.  Generally  so.  There  is  an  exception  I should  note  to 
that ; that  is,  that  training  in  filing,  stenographic,  and  secretarial  prac- 
tice, speed  classes  in  dictation  and  the  like  can  better  be  given  at  a 
central  point.  These  are  types  of  operations  common  to  all  divisions. 
But  the  only  place  in  my  opinion  where  instruction  in  the  work  of 
a division  can  be  given  to  advantage  is  in  that  particular  division. 

Mr.  Hare.  Yes;  all  right 

AMOUNT  OF  SAVING  AND  ABSORPTION  THROUGH  CONSOLIDATION  OF  PERSONNEL 

FUNCTIONS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Mr.  Collins,  will  you  please  continue  the  discussion, 
taking  up  at  the  point  where  we  left  off  prior  to  the  recess? 

Mr.  Collins.  I had  shown  there  was  $30,030  saved  by  reason  of  the 
transfer  of  the  functions  of  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  relating  to  personnel  and,  in  addition,  that  the  Per- 
sonnel Division  was  absorbing  certain  costs  as,  for  instance,  the  work 
that  had  been  done  by  the  Appointments  Division  and  the  Classifica- 
tion Office  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  Personnel  Division 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Engel.  Could  you  put  into  the  record  the  amount  you  absorbed 
there,  approximately ; would  it  be  possible  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  I do  not  know  the  exact  amount  that  the  Treasury 
had  for  that. 

Mr.  Engel.  Could  you  find  out  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  I can  find  out  and  put  that  in. 

(The  information  is  as  follows:) 

Treasury  Department $9,  000 

Interior  Department 2,000 

Mr.  Tarver.  Then  the  saving,  in  reality,  was  much  greater  than  the 
$30,030  shown  by  the  Budget  estimates  ? 
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Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  could  show,  I assume  from  your  answer  to  the 
question  of  Mr.  Engel,  exactly  what  the  additional  saving  is? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that  for  the  record. 

(The  information  is  as  follows:) 

Eleven  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  in  addition  to  absorbing  the  personnel 
administration  cost  incident  to  servicing  1,100  additional  employees. 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATE  FOR  DIVISION  OF  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Collins.  I should  like  to  submit  at  this  point  tables  showing 
the  personnel  in  the  Division  by  sections  and  the  justification  for 
the  item. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


Num- 
ber of 
people 

Amount 

Classification  Section-.  . . . 

24 

$52, 361 
100,  263 
31, 008 
217.  275 

Placement  Section . ...  _ ...  .. 

Analysis  Section  

52 

13 

Appointment  and  Pay  Roll  Section.  ..  ...  

139 

Office  of  the  Director  "and  Employee  Counselor  (employee  relations,  etc.) 

25 

59,  613 

Deduct  lapses.... 

253 

460,  520 
16,  880 

443,  640 

Personnel  management 

Provided  for  in  1940  appropriations  for  personnel  administration  and 

deducted  from  base  for  1941 $476,  930 

Increases: 


1940 

1941 

Increase 

01  Personal  services ._  ... 

02  Supplies  and  materials 

$473,  670 
150 
60 
2,  850 
200 

$443,  640 
150 
60 
2,  850 
200 

($30, 030) 

05  Communication  service.. 

06  Travel  expenses...  

30  Equipment. 

Total  increases (30,030) 


Requested  for  1941 446,  900 

02  Supplies  and  materials  (no  increase) 150 

This  amount  is  estimated  to  meet  requirements  for  routine 
office  supplies  and  materials  needed  for  day-to-day  operation  of 
the  office  of  the  Director  of  Personnel. 

05  Communication  service  (no  increase) 60 

Estimated  amount  to  provide  for  telephone  tolls,  telegraph,  air 
mail,  and  special  delivery  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of 
the  Director  of  Personnel. 

06  Travel  expenses  (no  increase) 2,850 

Estimated  requirements  to  make  the  necessary  studies  in  the 
field  to  permit  accurate  classification  of  field-office  personnel  of 
the  Agency,  and  to  make  such  travel  as  may  be  necessary  in  con- 
nection with  personnel  investigations. 

30  Equipment  (no  increase) 200 

Amount  needed  to  provide  necessary  equipment  for  the  Direc- 
tor of  Personnel  and  his  immediate  staff. 
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M MHKK  (H  I 1 PLOY  FES  ADDED  TO  PERSONNEL  DIVISION  AS  EFFECT  OF  CON  SOI  JDATLON 

Mr.  Engel.  Now,  I would  like  to  ask  some  questions  in  regard  to 
the  Personnel  Division. 

Mr.  Collins.  I will  ask  Mr.  Barnett  to  answer  questions  as  to 
personnel. 

Mr.  Engel.  Now,  Mr.  Barnett,  in  taking  over  your  Appointment 
and  Pay  Roll  Section,  together  with  your  Placement  Section,  how 
many  people  are  you  adding,  first,  if  any,  in  the  Appointment  and 
Pay  Roll  Section  in  this  budget  over  last  year? 

Mr.  Barnett.  We  are  adding  none. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  about  the  Placement  Section — none? 

Mr.  Barnett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  Your  Placement  Section  is  a section  that  is  charged 
with  looking  into  the  qualifications  of  the  employees  prior  to  the 
placement  of  them  in  any  department  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  ? 

Mr.  Barnett.  That  is  right,  sir;  also  prior  to  promotion  from 
within. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  also  that  is  the  section  in  which  the  classification 
office  is;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Barnett.  No,  sir;  the  Classification  Section  is  a separate 
section. 

Mr.  Engel.  Now,  you  have  had  a certain  number  of  people  in  that 
section,  with  a certain  number  of  officers — chief,  assistant  chief,  and 
so  forth — during  the  time  that  this  personnel  was  built  up  to  what 
it  is  now,  for  the  Social  Security  Board,  of  something  like  13,000? 

Mr.  Barnett.  It  is  around  11,000. 

Mr.  Engel.  Why  should  you  not  now  be  able  to  reduce  that  force, 
seeing  that  the  organization  has  been  or  is  being  completed? 

Mr.  Barnett.  We  have  an  additional  recruitment  program  for  the 
Social  Security  Board  in  the  next  year  of  around  1,100  or  1,200  addi- 
tional employees  to  take  care  of  the  expansion  under  the  new  amend- 
ments, plus  the  regular  replacement  due  to  turnover.  In  addition  to 
that,  we  have  the  replacement  work  for  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
the  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  Engel.  Are  you  doing  that,  too  ? 

Mr.  Barnett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  Did  you  get  any  placement  officers  from  the  Public 

Health  Service?  . . 

Mr.  Barnett.  No  placement  officers.  We  got  some  additional  ap- 
pointment and  pay-roll  people  from  Public  Health. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  were 'in  charge  of  the  Placement  Section  ^ind  the 
Appointment  and  Pay  Roll  Section,  too,  of  the  Social  Security 
Board? 

Mr.  Barnett.  That  is  right,  sir. 

* Mr.  Engel.  Now,  when  the  consolidation  took  effect,  how  many 
employees  were  added  to  your  roll,  or  transferred  to  your  roll,  if 
any,  first,  on  the  Appointment  and  Pay  Roll  Section,  from  these 
other  agencies  ? 

Mr.  Barnett.  From  Public  Health,  23. 

Mr.  Engel.  Only  23  ? 
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Mr.  Barnett.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  none  from  Education? 

Mr.  Barnett.  No,  sir;  they  had  none.  They  had  been  served  by 
the  personnel  office  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  you  got  none  from  N.  Y.  A.  ? 

Mr.  Barnett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  about  C.  C.  C.  ? 

Mr.  Barnett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  But  23  were  added  from  the  Public  Health  Service? 

Mr.  Barnett.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  many  employees  did  Public  Health  have? 

Mr.  Barnett.  They  had,  as  of  January  31,  around  7,600. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  those  were  added  to  your  personnel  pay  roll? 

Mr.  Barnett.  No.  Only  the  23  referred  to  above. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  many  were  added,  if  any,  to  your  placement 
section  ? 

Mr.  Barnett.  None. 

Mr.  Engel.  None  from  any  of  the  others? 

Mr.  Barnett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  is  this  employee  counselor  section  ? 

Mr.  Barnett.  That  is  the  section  that  operates  the  emergency 
rooms  and  first-aid  rooms  at  the  Social  Security  Board  here  and  in 
Baltimore. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  is  the  Classification  Section? 

Mr.  Barnett.  They  classify  the  positions  all  through  the  Agency. 

Mr.  Engel.  Were  any  new  employees  added  or  transferred  to  that 
section  from  the  others? 

Mr.  Barnett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  about  the  Analysis  Section  ? 

Mr.  Barnett.  No  new  ones  there. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  does  that  Analysis  Section  do? 

Mr.  Barnett.  They  are  responsible  for  two  things;  (1)  the  per- 
sonnel statistics  that  we  have  to  get,  to  keep  a record  of  the  recruit- 
ment program  and  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  personnel; 
(2)  they  are  in  charge  of  the  working  out  of  personnel  procedures 
and  of  policing  the  service  ratings  which  we  have  to  make  every  year. 
They  develop  the  instructions  and  procedure  for  the  service  ratings. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  is  the  total  number  of  employees  you  have,  in- 
cluding the  Director  of  Personnel,  in  your  entire  Personnel  Division  ? 

Mr.  Barnett.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-three. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  is  the  total  appropriation  you  are  asking  for  ? 

Mr.  Barnett.  We  are  asking  for  $443,640. 

WORK  DONE  FOR  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS,  NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION, 

AND  COMPENSATION  THEREFOR 

Mr.  Engel.  Is  there  any  work  being  done  in  any  of  these  divisions, 
or  in  your  Personnel  Division,  for  the  C.  C.  C.,  the  N.  Y.  A.,  or  any 
other  temporary  agency? 

Mr.  Barnett.  The  way  we  are  doing  with  the  N.  Y.  A.  is  that 
their  personnel  office  is  working  under  my  administration,  but  not 
transferred  over,  because  it  is  a temporary  outfit.  We  give  them 
some  help ; for  example,  we  are  helping  them  work  up  the  procedure 
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for  service  ratings,  which  they  have  not  had  in  the  past,  and  also 
helping  them  with  their  classification  problems  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  they  compensate  your  division  for  that  work  by 
the  transfer  of  funds  from  N.  Y.  A.  to  your  division? 

Mr.  Barnett.  If  we  have  any  additional  outlay;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engle.  If  you  have  any  additional  outlay? 

Mr.  Barnett.  For  example,  if  we  undertake  to  classify  the  field, 
(hey  would  pay  our  travel;  if  we  make  it  with  our  regular  staff, 
then  they  would  not  pay  for  the  time. 

Mr.  Engle.  But  they  do  not  reimburse  your  department  for  the 
time  your  employees  spend  in  going  over  there  and  classifying  that 
service ? 

Mr.  Barnett.  No,  sir.  I look  upon  my  job  as  a service  job  for 
the  whole  Agency,  which  would  not  be  compensated  for  by  reim- 
bursement, except  where  we  have  an  unexpected  outlay  of  money 
as  in  the  case  of  extra  travel. 

Mr.  Engel.  Notwithstanding  it  takes  extra  employees  to  do  that 
work — to  handle  this  temporary  agency  work  ? 

Mr.  Barnett.  No,  sir;  not  if  we  (as  we  usually  can)  schedule  them 
to  do  this  with  their  other  work.  If  it  were  a lot  of  emergency 
work  that  had  to  be  done,  doubtless  we  would  have  to  have  temporary 
help. 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  you  mean  you  can  handle  the  N.  Y.  A.  and  C.  C.  C. 
without  additional  help? 

Mr.  Barnett.  The  C.  C.  C.  has  only  85  employees. 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  you  mean  you  could  handle  this  N.  Y.  A.  work 
without  additional  help? 

Mr.  Barnett.  Yes;  by  using  the  people  they  have.  They  would 
furnish  most  of  the  help  for  this  field  classification,  and  all  we  would 
furnish  is  the  technical  advice,  and  review  the  classification.  When 
we  would  have  occasion  to  make  a field  trip  from  our  office  for  them, 
they  would  pay  for  everything  except  the  man’s  time. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  you  do  not  do  any  work  for  the  C.  C.  C.  along  that 
line  ? 

Mr.  Barnett.  No,  sir.  They  only  have  these  85  employees,  and 
that  cannot  present  a problem  that  would  warrant  any  additional 
employees. 

Mr.  Engel.  I believe  that  is  all. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATOR  PROPER 
OVER  ALL  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  the  office  of  the  Administrator,  I think,  would 
be  the  next  item  to  consider,  and  will  you  discuss  that,  Mr.  Collins? 
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Mr.  Collins.  I should  like  to  submit  the  justification  of  this  item. 
(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 


Regular  appropriation,  1940  (by  transfer  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget) $155,960- 

Less: 

(1)  Amount  allotted  to  Chief  Clerk  for  service  of  Administrator’s  office $27,987 

(2)  Transfer  to  “Printing  and  binding,”  office  of  the  Administrator- 1,500 

29, 487 


Base  for  1941  (excluding  service  section,  Chief  Clerk’s  Division). 126, 473 


1940 

1941 

Increase 

Increases: 

01  Personal  services  - 

$104, 823 
2, 030 
3,  900 

$122, 060 

$17,  237 
270 

02  Supplies  and  materials  . . 

2,300 
4, 190 

05  Communication  service  . 

290 

06  Travel  expenses  . 

7, 030 
300 

8,  520 
180 

1,490 

12  Repairs  and  alterations  

(120) 

30  Equipment. 

8,390 

1,730 

(6, 660) 

Total  increases  over  1941  base 12,  507 

Total  estimate  for  1941 138,980 


Mr.  Collins.  The  amount  required  to  operate  the  office  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  the  fiscal  year  1941  is  $138,980,  as  compared  with 
$126,473  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  This  increase  is  due  principally 
to  the  fact  there  was  a gradual  recruitment  of  personnel  during 
1940  in  positions  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  filled  during  the  entire 
fiscal  year  1941. 

Specifically,  this  involves  an  increase  of  $17,237  for  personal  serv- 
ices and  a decrease  of  $4,730  for  other  obligations.  The  item  con- 
tributing to  the  decrease  is  that  equipment,  expenditures  for  which 
were  higher  than  during  1941,  due  to  the  cost  attending  the  initial 
outfitting  of  the  office. 

The  estimate  of  $138,980  provides  for  30  employees  with  annua] 
salaries  aggregating  $116,060;  $6,000  for  temporary  employees  and 
$16,920  for  other  obligations.  The  30  employees  are  distributed  to 
the  various  units  within  the  immediate  office  of  the  Administrator 
as  follows : There  are  13  employees  in  the  Administrator’s  immediate 
office,  with  salaries  aggregating  $55,020 ; there  are  3 employees  in  the 
office  of  the  Executive  Assistant  with  salaries  aggregating  $12,420; 
there  are  7 employees  in  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Division  with 
salaries  aggregating  $20,460;  there  are  7 employees  in  the  Planning 
Service,  with  salaries  aggregating  $28,160 — which  makes  a total  of 
$116,060  for  regular  personnel  in  the  Office  of  the  Administrator. 
Adding  $6,000  for  temporary  employees,  this  makes  a total  of 
$122,060  for  personal  services  in  the  Administrator’s  Office. 

The  remaining  amount  requested,  namely,  $16,920,  is  for  other  obli- 
gations and  is  distributed  as  follows : Supplies  and  materials,  $2,300. 
which  includes  stationery,  blank  forms,  etc. ; communications,  $4,190, 
which  includes  telephone  service,  telegraph,  extra  postage,  and  the 
teletype  news  service  which  costs  $900  a year ; travel  expenses,  $8,520 ; 
repairs  and  alterations,  $180 ; equipment,  $1,730 — which  makes  a total 
of  $16,920  for  other  obligations. 

Mr.  Houston.  I notice  quite  a reduction  in  the  equipment  item 
there.  Is  that  because  you  are  just  about  caught  up  on  equipment, 
or  have  you  had  some  transfers? 
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Mi-.  Collins.  Originally,  we  did  not  have  anything.  When  we 
started,  at  the  time  1 went  over  there  in  July,  we  didn’t  even  have  a 
chair  on  which  to  sit,  so  we  had  to  equip  the  office  completely. 

Mr.  H ouston.  That  was  the  original  outlay  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  That  was  the  original  outlay,  and  this  estimate  pro- 
vides for  replacements  and  new  items  which  may  come  up  for  pur- 
chase. As  office  devices  improve,  you  very  often  replace  with  some- 
thing more  efficient,  something  that  should  be  discarded  in  the  inter- 
est of  advancing  your  type  of  organization. 

CHIEF  clerk’s  DIVISION 


Mr.  T arver.  We  will  take  up  now  the  item  for  the  Chief  Clerk. 
Will  you  discuss  that,  phase? 

Mr.  Collins.  I should  like  to  submit  the  justification  for  this  item. 
(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 

Chief  Clerk's  Division 


Made  available  to  Chief  Clerk  for  servicing  the  Office  of  the  Adminis- 
trator for  space,  mail,  files,  supply  records,  messengers,  and  auto- 
mobile transportation,  from  $155,969  transferred  from  agencies $27,987 

Amount  provided  for  in  1940  appropriation  of  the  constituent  organi- 
zations for  duplicating  and  control  of  publications  and  deducted 
from  1941  base 286,  993 


Base  for  1941 314,  980 


Increases  requested  for  1914: 


1940 

1941 

Increase 

01  Personal  services _ ...  ...... 

$250,  057 
1,  200 
750 
500 
35,  000 
27,  473 

$250,  057 
1,  400 
750 
500 
35,  000 
21,  823 

02  Supplies  and  materials.  ..  . ...  ...  ..  _. 

04  Storage  and  care  of  automobiles..  ...  ...  

06  Travel  expenses  . 

$200 

11  Rental  of  equioment  . . . ..  . 

30  Equipment  ...  . . .. 

(5,  650) 

Total  increase (5,450) 

Total  estimate  for  1941 309,  530 


Mr.  Collins.  The  estimate  of  $309,530  for  the  Chief  Clerk’s  Di- 
vision provides  for  157  employees  with  net  salaries  (lapses  of  $5,450 
deducted),  of  $242,979;  $7,078  for  temporary  employees,  and  $59,- 
473  for  other  obligations.  That  makes  a total  of  $309,530. 

STORAGE  AND  CARE  OF  AUTOMOBILES 

Mr.  Tarver.  I direct  particular  attention  to  your  item  for  the 
storage  and  care  of  automobiles.  The  statement  in  the  justifica- 
tions— 

it  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  an  average  of  $250  per  car  to  keep  them  in 
repair  during  the  year — 

is  noted.  Is  not  that  rather  a large  estimate  for  the  cost  of  repair 
of  a caL  during  a year? 
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Mr.  Collins.  We  have  3 cars;  we  have  a Marmon  which  Mr. 
McNutt  donated ; a Buick  which  we  purchased  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  previous  year’s  model,  for  $750,  and  a Chevrolet.  The  up- 
keep cost  of  the  Marmon  will  be  close  to  $400  maximum. 

Mr.  Houston.  Was  that  a new  car  when  you  bought  it? 

Mr.  Collins.  We  did  not  buy  that  new.  I am  talking  about  the 
Marmon  which  Mr.  McNutt  had  bought  when  he  was  Governor  of 
Indiana  and  he  wanted  a large  car — he  is  a large  man — and  he 
turned  it  over  to  the  Government  for  the  sum  of  $10,  and  he  never 
presented  his  bill  for  the  $10.  It  is  a 7-passenger  car  and  permits 
of  his  taking  a number  of  persons  around  on  official  business  who 
could  not  be  accommolated  in  some  of  these  smaller  models. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  old  is  this  Marmon  car  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  That  is  a 1933  model. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Then  I think  it  is  about  time  for  you  to  give  it 
away  to  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Collins.  Well,  it  looks  and  rides  as  if  it  were  a new  car.  It 
is  polished  up  and  looks  in  splendid  condition. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I know;  but  any  car  7 years  old  ought  to  have 
something  done  with  it  besides  using  it. 

Mr.  Collins.  Well,  we  drove  down  in  it  today,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  say  it  costs  nearly  $400  a year  to  keep  it  in 
repair  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  That  is  the  estimate.  I made  some  inquiries  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  and  elsewhere  as  to  this  maintenance  item  for 
automobiles.  It  seemed  to  me  I was  not  paying  any  $250  to  keep 
my  personally  owned  car  in  repair  and  stored,  and  all  that.  I was 
told  that  the  experience  of  the  Government  with  cars,  where  they 
were  in  use  all  through  the  day,  with  different  drivers  on  different 
days,  was  a cost  somewhere  around  $200  for  a car,  for  repair  and 
replacement. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I believe  there  are  10  automobiles  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  your  agency,  altogether? 

Mr.  Collins.  The  Office  of  the  Administrator  has  three  automo- 
biles; the  Office  of  Education  has  three,  all  assigned  to  the  Film 
Service;  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  has  three;  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  three;  the  National  Youth  Administration  has 
three ; and  the  Social  Security  Board  has  seven. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  makes  22,  if  I have  added  correctly. 

Mr.  Collins.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Why  wouldn’t  it  be  possible  to  pool  all  of  these  auto- 
mobiles, keeping  them  in  charge  of  your  organization,  just  as  these 
three  you  are  talking  about  here  are  kept,  and  allot  them  out  where 
they  are  needed  on  official  business  as  occasion  may  demand?  Would 
some  economy  be  effected  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Collins.  I believe  substantial  economies  would  be  effected,  and 
better  control  also.  We  have  in  mind  effecting  certain  consolida- 
tions. We  plan  to  pool  the  general  messenger  service,  automobile 
.service  in  Washington,  maybe  research  and  statistics  operations,  if 
found  feasible. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  spread  all  over  the  city.  The  Social 
Security  Board  alone  is  in  seven  different  buildings,  and  there  is  a 
movement  between  them  all  day  long  in  these  automobiles.  It  is 
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expected  the  new  building  will  be  ready  on  January  1 of  next  year, 
and  we  are  having  the  Federal  Works  Agency  make  a special  study 
now  to  see  what  accommodations  they  can  provide  in  that  building. 
They  are  hopeful  they  can  house  the  entire  Social  Security  Board 
and  the  Office  of  the  Administrator  in  the  building.  If  this  can  be 
accomplished,  there  can  be  many  consolidations  of  service  effected 
that  will  result  in  real  economies. 

Mr.  Houston.  Is  there  any  thought  of  moving  the  Baltimore  office 
of  the  Social  Security  Board  over  here;  the  personnel? 

Mr.  Collins.  That  is  under  consideration.  As  a matter  of  fact,, 
the  building  was  designed  for  that  very  type  of  operation.  The 
flooring  was  constructed  so  that  it  can  accommodate  the  heavy 
machines;  certain  silencing  material  has  been  put  in  the  walls. 

Mr.  Houston.  Isn’t  there  a great  inconvenience  for  you  to  have 
an  office  in  Baltimore  and  try  to  keep  in  contact  with  them  all  the 
time? 

Mr.  Collins.  It  has  reached  an  almost  intolerable  situation.  The 
Social  Security  Board  adjudicates  the  claims  in  Washington,  and 
the  records  on  which  the  benefit  is  based  are  maintained  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Collins,  these  22  automobiles  are  for  use  in  Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr.  Collins.  For  use  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Engel.  I noticed  when  I went  down  to  the  Division  we  had 
a car  assigned  to  us  out  of  the  pool. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  was  a pool  car? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  We  would  start  out  in  the  morning  at  8:30  or  0 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  again  at  12  or  1 o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  man  would  wait  for  us.  That  is  customary,  of  course? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  We  didn’t  know  how  long  we  would  be  in  any  one 
place,  and  so  forth,  but  there  wasn’t  a day  we  spent  when  two  or 
three  taxicab  fares  would  not  have  taken  us  where  we  wanted  to 
go  and  back  home  again.  A dollar,  at  the  most,  would  have  taken 
us  down  to  the  building  here  and  home.  That  is  correct? 

Mr.  Collins.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Engel.  Washington  has  the  lowest  taxicab  rate  in  the  country, 
I believe. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  Washington  is  divided  up  into  districts  or  zones,  and 
practically  all  your  Government  buildings  are  within  the  first  zone, 
where  you  have  a 20-cent  taxicab  rate. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  Why  wouldn’t  it  be  a good  idea  to  get  rid  of  these  city 
cars  and  let  them  do  this  work  by  taxicab?  In  other  words,  you 
would  stop  the  waste  of  a lot  of  this  time  of  these  men  who  are  get- 
ting, perhaps,  $1,500  a year.  You  have  $200  to  maintain  a car,  besides 
the  gasoline  and  the  oil.  It  seems  to  me  with  the  taxicab  service  we 
have  here,  with  a taxicab  rate  of  20  cents  in  the  first  zone,  and  all 
the  Government  buildings  being  within  the  first  zone,  the  economical 
thing  would  be  to  get  rid  of  these  cars  and  use  taxicabs. 

Mr.  Collins.  It  costs  between  five  and  a half  and  six  dollars  to 
operate  one  of  these  Government  automobiles  each  day. 
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Mr.  Engel.  Including  the  man’s  salary. 

Mr.  Collins.  Salaries  range  from  $1,200  to  $1,320  a year. 

Mr.  Engel.  On  a 40-hour  week? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  So  that  if  the  appropriations  that  were  available  for 
the  item  of  taxi  fares  at  official  stations,  there  might  be  substantial 
economy. 

Mr.  Collins.  That  I don’t  know.  I haven’t  given  it  consideration. 
I understand  that  a couple  of  years  ago  the  Social  Security  Board 
made  a study  of  that  very  question,  and  I believe  the  conclusion  was 
reached  that  it  would  not  be  economical  to  have  taxis  substituted. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Why  not  streetcars? 

Mr.  Collins.  Well,  while  I ordinarily  ride  the  streetcar  on  per- 
sonal business,  their  use  for  official  business  would  probably  be  too 
time-consuming  and  even  uneconomical  where  a number  of  employees 
are  being  transported  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Engel.  I think  the  taxicab  service  is  something  that  every- 
body would  take.  I don’t  mean  to  say  the  Administrator  should  not 
have  his  own  car,  or  the  head  of  the  Federal  Health  Service  or  the 
head  of  the  Public  Education,  but  I am  talking  about  this  general 
running  around. 

Mr.  Hoetston.  What  would  you  do  in  the  event  of  bad  weather,  if 
you  didn’t  have  a car,  and  the  taxicabs  were  busy  all  over  town, 
wait  until  you  got  one? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engfx.  I never  saw  the  time  in  Washington,  with  the  number 
of  cars  they  have  got  here,  that  you  couldn’t  get  one.  They  have 
more  taxicabs  in  Washington  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  country, 
according  to  population. 

Mr.  Houston.  We  have  more  than  New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
and  Boston,  combined. 

RENTAL  OF  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  the  item  of  $35,000  for  the  rental  of  equipment 
seems  to  be  large.  Will  you  explain  that,  please  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  That  is  the  amount  that  is  paid  at  the  present  time 
for  the  rental  of  tabulating  equipment. 

The  Chief  Clerk’s  office  has  a tabulating  section  that  attends  to  all 
of  the  tabulating  work  other  than  that  done  in  the  Bureau  of  Old 
Age  and  Survivors’  Insurance. 

Mr.  Hare.  How  long  will  this  rental  policy  continue? 

Mr.  Collins.  The  International  Business  Machines  Corporation 
will  not  sell  their  equipment ; you  have  to  rent  it,  if  you  are  going  to 
use  it.  The  equipment  they  furnish  the  Social  Security  Board  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  45,000,000  employee  accounts  is  all  rented. 

Mr.  Engel.  I think  you  are  paying  about  a million  dollars  in  rental, 
are  we  not? 

Mr.  Collins.  My  recollection  is  it  is  something  close  to  that. 

Mr.  Engel.  And,  of  course,  they  maintain  it  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  They  maintain  the  machines  and,  as  they  improve 
them,  as  they  get  new  devices  and  new  attachments,  they  put  in  new 
machines. 
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PERSONAL  SERVICES 

M r.  Tarver.  How  many  employees  do  you  have  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief  Clerk? 

Mr.  Collins.  We  have  157  employees  in  the  office  of  the  Chief 
Clerk,  and  those  employees  are  distributed  as  follows: 

In  the  Chief  Clerk’s  immediate  office  there  are  two  employees, 
with  total  annual  salaries  of  $7,200. 

In  the  Service  Section  there  are  18  employees,  with  total  annual 
salaries  of  $27,660. 

In  the  Publication  Section  there  are  111  employees,  with  total 
annual  salaries  of  $171,460. 

In  the  Tabulating  Section  there  are  26  employees,  with  total  salaries 
of  $39,199. 

Which  makes  total  annual  salaries  of  $245,519,  with  lapses  deducted 
of  $2,540,  brings  it  to  $242,979  for  the  regular  pay  roll. 

There  are  provisions  for  temporary  employees,  totaling  $7,078. 
making  total  personal  services  of  the  Chief  Clerk’s  Division,  $250,057. 

EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  Engel.  On  this  Chief  Clerk’s  office  item,  what  about  10  boxes 
for  $7,500  on  the  sorting  machine?  How  badly  do  we  need  those? 

Mr.  Dotterer.  We  need  them  pretty  badly,  because  the  present 
machine  has  only  10  boxes.  Most  of  the  jobs  run  between  15  and  20 
pages.  With  10  boxes  we  can  assemble  only  a 10-page  job. 

Mr.  Engel.  Couldn’t  you  run  them  through  twice? 

Mr.  Dotterer.  We  could,  but  it  is  more  expensive. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  much  more  expensive  is  that  extra  work  ? 

Mr.  Dotterer.  I should  say  about  50  percent  more  expensive  than 
running  the  job  through  once. 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  you  run  them  through  twice  now? 

Mr.  Dotterer.  We  do  in  some  cases.  It  means  we  have  to  run  the 
first  ten  pages,  and  they  are  assembled  and  stapled.  Then  we  run 
the  other  10  pages,  and  a man  has  to  stand  by  the  machine  and 
put  in  the  first  10  pages  so  that  they  can  be  stapled  to  the  first  10. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  much  do  you  figure  you  could  save  by  putting  on 
these  extra  10,  in  dollars  and  time  ? 

Mr.  Dotterer.  I do  not  know  what  it  would  be  in  dollars  and 
cents,  but  it  would  be  a big  saving  in  time. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  about  this  equipment  you  are  replacing  up 
here  ? 

Mr.  Dotterer.  We  have  about  $90,000  worth  of  equipment  in  the 
duplicating  plant.  Some  of  it  we  have  had  since  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Social  Security  Board,  and  some  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  since  1924  and  1925,  so  we  should  begin  to  replace  some  of  it. 
We  estimate  about  a 10-percent  replacement  per  year.  * 

Mr.  Engel.  You  are  asking  $5,000  for  the  purchase  of  an  addi- 
tional photostat  machine,  saying  the  present  one  is  operated  on  two 
shifts.  How  much  time  during  the  year  are  you  actually  operating 
two  shifts? 

Mr.  Dotterer.  For  the  last  5 or  6 months  we  have  been  operating 
steadily  on  two  shifts. 
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Mr.  Engel.  Is  there  anybody  else  there  working  on  two  shifts  at 
the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  Dotterer.  In  the  printing  and  duplicating  unit  we  have  two 
shifts  now. 

Mr.  Engel.  Why  do  you  want  to  duplicate  the  photostat  machine 
in  order  to  avoid  two  shifts,  when  your  entire  duplicating  outfit  is 
running  on  two  shifts? 

Mr.  Dotterer.  Not  the  entire  department,  but  certain  of  the  multi- 
lith  and  mimeograph  machines  are  running  two  shifts.  But  not  the 
enti  re  establishment. 

GENERAL  COUNSEL’S  OFFICE 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now  we  will  pass  to  the  heading  “General  Counsel.” 
The  statement  at  the  top  of  page  16  will  be  placed  in  the  record  at 
this  point. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Cost  of  legal  services  in  constituent  organizations  for  1940  (to  be 


taken  over  by  the  office  of  the  Administrator  for  1941) $582,283 

Base  for  1941 582,  283 

Increases : 


1940 

1941 

Increase 

01  Personal  services _ _ 

548,  278 
1, 100 
740 
30,  665 
100 
1,400 

576,  300 
1,  200 
860 
25, 130 
100 
1,000 

28,  022 
100 
120 
(5,  535) 

02  Supplies  and  materials. . . 

05  Communication  service 

06  Travel  expenses. 

12  Repair  and  alterations  

30  Equipment.  

(400) 

Total  increases  over  1941  base 22,  307 

Requested  for  1941 604,590 


PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Collins.  The  estimate  of  $604,590  for  the  office  of  the  General 
Counsel  provides  for  186  employees  with  net  salaries  of  $576,300, 
lapses  of  $6,489,  and  $28,290  for  other  obligations. 

The  item  of  $576,300  for  personnel  service  is  allocated  as  follows: 
Departmental,  148  employees,  with  salaries  of  $434,760;  field,  38 
employees,  with  salaries  of  $141,540. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  many  of  these  employees  are  lawyers  and  how 
many  clerical  employees? 

Mr.  Collins.  There  are  117  lawyers  and  69  clerical  employees. 

METHOD  OF  SELECTING  LEGAL  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  T arver.  How  are  these  lawyers  selected? 

Mr.  Collins.  They  are  selected  outside  of  civil  service  by  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  The  "General  Counsel’s  plan  is  to  go  through  his  files 
and  pick  out  the  applications  of  the  more  promising  applicants.  He 
also  corresponds  with  the  different  law  schools,  with  a view  to  obtain- 
ing those  with  the  highest  rank  in  the  graduating  class. 
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Mr.  T arver.  Does  lie  not  take  into  consideration  the  record  of  the 
applicant  after  graduation?  I presume  you  don’t  select  lawyers  who 
have  not  had  some  experience  in  practice,  do  you? 

Mr.  Collins.  A great  many  of  the  lawyers  they  have  taken  on  in 
recent  months  have  been  in  the  junior  grades.  They  come  in  at  the 
cut  ranee  salary,  due  to  lack  of  experience.  Since  the  agency  has  been 
established  we  have  taken  on  but  very  few  in  the  higher  legal 
positions. 

Mr.  T arver.  But  some  of  them,  of  course,  are  experienced  lawyers? 

Mr.  Coli  jins.  Some  of  them;  yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  I presume  in  connection  with  their  selection  their 
record  of  accomplishment  since  graduation  from  law  school  is  taken 
into  consideration? 

Mr.  Collins.  That  would  be  a very  material  consideration. 

Mr.  Houston.  Most  of  the  junior-grade  lawyers  are  taken  direct 
from  school  on  graduation  rather  than  experienced  men,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Collins.  Some  of  them  have  been  graduated  a few  years  and 
have  been  in  practice  a few  years.  Generally,  when  a lawyer  has 
been  in  practice  for  10  or  15  years  and  has  been  successful,  he  is  not 
very  anxious  to  get  into  the  Government  service  and  start  all  over. 

Mr.  Houston.  How  many  applications  do  you  have  right  now 
from  lawyers  for  positions? 

Mr.  Collins.  Speaking  from  memory,  I would  say  around  10,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  a statement 
showing  the  States  from  which  these  lawyers  appointed  outside  of  the 
civil  service  come? 

Mr.  Collins.  It  will  be  permissible  for  me  to  get  that  information 
and  insert  it? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 
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Number  of  attorneys  by  State  of  legal  residence 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia- 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


2 

1 

6 

5 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

6 
G 
2 
1 
1 
1 
8 
9 
2 
2 


Mississippi 

Montana 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina- 
North  Dakota— 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

South  Dakota— 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Hawaii 


3 

1 

2 

2 

19 

2 

1 

3 
2 
1 

4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
4 
1 
1 
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COST  OF  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE,  GENERAL  COUNSEL’S  OFFICE 

Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Collins,  we  discussed  a certain  position  this  morn- 
ing in  the  General  Counsel’s  office,  known  as  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee— was  that  it? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  Should  the  committee  see  fit  to  strike  that  from  the 
bill,  take  it  out  from  the  bill,  together  with  the  clerk  that  goes  with 
it,  will  you  give  us  the  amount  we  could  deduct  for  equipment  and 
supplies  ? In  other  words,  the  position  is  $4,600  for  the  attorney  and 
$1,620  for  the  secretary,  making  $6,220.  But  there  would  also  be 
taken  out  a certain  amount  of  supplies  and  equipment. 

Mr.  Collins.  $120  for  each  employee,  covering  supplies  and  equip- 
ment for  the  year. 

Mr.  Engle.  That  would  be  $240  taken  out  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS  FROM  COMPONENT  AGENCIES  TO  GENERAL  COUNSEL’S  OFFICE  FOR 

EXPENSES  INCURRED  ON  THEIR  BEHALF 

Mr.  Engel.  Under  this  General  Counsel’s  office,  I notice  from  the 
chart  Public  Health,  C.  C.  C.,  National  Youth  Administration, 
Office  of  Education,  that  we  have  there  a total  of  $29,060.  Do  you 
know  how  much  of  the  time  of  these  employees  is  paid  for  C.  C.  C. 
and  N.  Y.  A.? 

Mr.  Collins.  It  is  represented  by  a transfer  from  those  two  estab- 
lishments of  $12,000  from  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and 
$11,740  from  the  National  Youth  Administration,  or  a total  of 
$23,740. 

Mr.  Engel.  In  other  words,  they  transferred  last  year  $23,740 
from  the  N.  Y.  A.  and  the  C.  C.  C.  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency? 

Mr.  Collins.  To  cover  the  cost  of  operating  that  particular  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  if  the  committee  should  transfer  that  amount  this 
year  it  would  be  transferring  a proportionate  amount  of  the  item 
that  should  be  borne  by  C.  C.  C.  and  N.  Y.  A.  and  Public  Health? 

Mr.  Collins.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Since  the  C.  C.  C.  and  the  N.  Y.  A.  are  part  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  what  justification  is  there  for  charging- 
each  of  these  organizations  with  their  proportionate  part  of  the 
general  administrative  expense  and  not  charging  other  organizations 
with  their  proportionate  part  of  the  administrative  expense? 

Mr.  Collins.  Each  of  the  other  establishments  has  had  the  amount 
taken  out  of  the  base  of  their  appropriation.  The  Social  Security 
Board  has  had  deducted  from  the  1940  base,  $552,143;  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  had  $6,100 ; the  Office  of  Education,  $300,  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  personnel  transferred  to  the  General  Counsel’s  office. 
No  deduction  has  been  made  from  N.  Y.  A.  or  C.  C.  C. 

Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  thought  is  this : Regarding  the 
appropriation  for  N.  Y.  A.  and  C.  C.  C.,  N.  Y.  A.  is  not  authorized 
by  law;  it  is  an  Executive  order;  C.  C.  C.  is  a temporary  agency 
with  a 3-year  life.  My  thought  is  this — that  the  item  which  we  ap- 
propriated for  C.  C.  C.,  submitted  to  us,  is  intended  to  be  used  for 
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that  purpose*.  In  other  words,  there  is  an  intent  to  pay  a certain 
amount  for  this  type  of  temporary  work,  and  I think  that  we  could 
make  a reduction  in  the  bill  by  transferring  that  C.  C.  C.  and 
X.  Y.  A.  out  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Of  course,  the  C.  C.  C.  has  this  much  more  money 
under  the  reduction  from  the  C.  C.  C.  appropriation  on  account  of 
the  amount  being  included  under  this  heading.  It  would  be  simply 
a reduction  of  the  amount  of  available  funds  for  the  C.  C.  C.,  and 
would  mean  a reduction  of  the  amount  of  work  below  that  contem- 
plated in  the  Budget  estimate. 

Mr.  E noel.  But  here  is  the  point,  Mr.  Chairman ; had  there  not 
been  any  consolidation  or  reorganization  they  would  have  had  to 
bear  out  of  the  C.  C.  C.  funds  those  items,  wouldn’t  they? 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is  true.  It  simply  amounts  to  the  C.  C.  C.  get- 
ting by  this  means  more  money  than  it  would  get  under  the  Budget 
estimate,  and  it  is  a question  for  the  committee  to  determine  whether 
it  wants  to  further  decrease  the  C.  C.  C.  appropriation.  I get  your 
point. 

Mr.  Hare.  I notice  you  have  a litigation  section.  In  case  of  liti- 
gation do  you  cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Justice? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes.  I think,  however,  in  justice  to  your  question, 
I should  bring  in  the  General  Counsel,  who  is  outside  on  call.  I 
couldn’t  give  you  the  detailed  answer  you  would  like  to  have. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Suppose  we  conclude  your  part  of  the  hearing  first? 

Mr.  Collins.  Very  well. 

FIELD  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Tarver.  Continue  your  presentation  of  facts  with  reference 
to  the  estimates  for  the  office  of  General  Counsel. 

Mr.  Collins.  The  field  personnel  consists  of  38  employees,  with 
total  annual  salaries  of  $141,540.  That  makes  for  legal  personnel  a 
total  of  186  employees,  with  aggregate  salaries  of  $576,300.  The 
General  Counsel’s  office  and  the  office  of  the  Administrator  are  the 
two  units  each  of  which  shows  an  increase  over  1940.  The  General 
Counsel’s  office  is  increased  from  $582,283  to  $604,590. 

The  justifications  that  were  submitted  to  support  the  supple- 
mental appropriation,  for  the  Social  Security  Board,  amounting  to 
$1,750,000  last  August,  made  provision  for  salaries  for  the  office  of 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  It  was  con- 
templated at  that  time  that  the  Washington  legal  force  of  the 
agency  would  be  recruited  up  to  161  employees.  However,  the 
General  Counsel  has  been  required  to  effect  some  economies,  so  that 
the  estimate  now  before  you  provides  for  a reduction  of  13  em- 
ployees from  the  number  it  would  have  contained  had  the  same 
personnel  set  up  in  1940  continued  in  1941. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  ADMINISTRATOR’S  OFFICE 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the  Admin- 
istrator’s office,  including  all  of  the  divisions  concerning  which  you 
have  testified  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  There  are  588  departmental  employees  and  38  field 
employees.  All  of  the  field  employees  are  attached  to  the  office  of 
the  General  Counsel. 
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TOTAL  NUMBER  EMPLOYEES  IN  FEDERAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  total  number  of  the  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  including  all  of  its  divisions,  departmental  and 
field? 

Mr.  Collins.  20,819  employees,  as  of  December  31. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Divided  in  what  way,  as  to  departments? 

Mr.  Collins.  Social  Security  Board,  10,923 ; Public  Health  Service, 
7,553;  National  Youth  Administration,  1,976;  Office  of  Education, 
252 ; Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  85 ; office  of  the  Administrator,  30. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  total  ? Will  you  state  it  again  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  20,819. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  will  you  divide  them  as  between  departmental 
employees  and  field  employees? 

Mr.  Collins.  13,499  field  employees,  and  7,320  departmental 
employees.  Of  the  departmental  employees,  3,275  are  located  at 
Baltimore. 

Mr.  Houston.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  C.  C.  C.  had 
only  85  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Eighty-five  carried  on  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  The  other  personnel  are  attached 
to  the  rolls  of  the  cooperating  department.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  ruled  that  when  money  is  turned  over  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  War  Department,  or  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  they  use  that  money  for  personnel,  the  personnel  so  em- 
ployed  are  employees  of  those  departments  and  not  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps. 

Mr.  Engel.  But  they  are  paid  out  of  the  C.  C.  C.  money? 

Mr.  Collins.  They  are  paid  out  of  the  C.  C.  C.  money. 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  are  in  these  different 
departments,  in  addition  to  those  85? 

Mr.  Collins.  I couldn’t  say  offhand. 

Mr.  Engel.  But  you  could  get  that  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  I can  get  that,  and  will  furnish  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  that  concludes  our  examination  of  you  at  this 
point,  but  some  of  the  members  have  indicated  a desire  to  ask  some 
questions  of  the  General  Counsel,  whom  I understand  is  in  attend- 
ance. Will  you  have  him  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Engel.  I want  to  ask  Mr.  Collins  about  the  Administrator’s 
office  first. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Very  well. 

DUTIES  OF  AND  NEED  FOR  CONSULTANTS  IN  ADMINISTRATOR’S  OFFICE 

Mr.  Engel.  We  are  now  discussing  the  Administrator’s  office 
proper,  Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  On  your  chart,  on  page  5,  you  have  a chart  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agencies,  the  Administrator,  and  so  forth.  Then 
you  have  three  consultants,  economic  consultants,  then  another  eco- 
nomic consultant,  and  an  administrative  consultant.  The  adminis- 
trative consultant,  Mr.  Burdine,  is  the  man  who  is  going  over  the 
Agency  and  seeing  what  savings  can  be  made,  consolidations,  and  so 
forth.  Is  that  the  man? 
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Mr.  Colltns.  That  is  the  man. 

Mr.  Engel.  Then  two  economic  consultants.  Were  they  employed 
as  new  employees  when  the  consolidation  was  made,  or  were  they 
transferred  from  some  other  agency? 

Mr.  Collins.  They  are  new  employees.  They  are  men  whose  regu- 
lar employment  is  that  of  college  professor.  Mr.  Coe  is  from  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Engel.  Is  he  an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Collins.  He  is  an  American  citizen.  He  was  previously  at- 
tached to  t lie  Treasury  Department  as  an  economist.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  when  his  services  were  procured  for  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
ho  was  on  the  Treasury  Department  pay  roll,  and  he  was  recom- 
mended to  us  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Engel.  I think  he  is  a very  valuable  man. 

Mr.  Collins.  And  Mr.  Heer  is  from  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  he  is  on  a year’s  leave  from  that  university. 

Mr.  Engel.  Just  what  do  those  two  men  do? 

Mr.  Collins.  You  mean  Mr.  Coe  and  Mr.  Heer? 

Mr.  Engel.  Yes;  what  are  their  jobs? 

Mr.  Collins.  I will  have  to  refer  to  our  functional  chart. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Collins.  Mr.  Heer  is  fiscal  adviser;  he  conducts  investiga- 
tions of  the  effect  on  Federal  and  State  and  local  tax  systems  and 
budgets  of  present  and  proposed  methods  of  financing  activities  under 
the  Federal  Security  Agency.  He  makes  studies  in  fiscal  coordina- 
tion, including  grants-in-aid,  measurements  of  fiscal  capacity,  and 
the  relationship  between  the  financing  of  the  Agency  and  other  public 
functions. 

Mr.  Engel.  Was  that  work  done  prior  to  the  reorganization? 

Mr.  Collins.  There  was  some  of  that  work  done  in  the  Social 
Security  Board  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics. 

Mr.  Engel.  Does  not  that  duplicate  the  work  they  are  doing  over 
there  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  To  some  extent  it  does,  but  this  is  an  over-all  job  for 
the  entire  Agency  that  comprehends  not  only  the  Social  Security 
Board,  but  matters  coming  up  in  connection  with  the  Public  Health 
Service,  Office  of  Education 

Mr.  Engel.  To  the  extent  it  applies  to  the  Social  Security  Board 
and  the  Old  Age  Assistance,  it  is  doing  work  that  they  have  been 
doing  in  the  past? 

Mr.  Collins.  They  have  been  doing  such  work. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  does  the  other  economic  consultant  do — Mr. 
Coe? 

Mr.  Collins.  He  conducts  economic  research  relating  to  policy; 
analyses  of  effect  of  present  and  proposed  programs  upon  employ- 
ment, production,  income,  and  welfare;  studies  in  coordination  of 
Agency  programs  and  other  Government  welfare  programs. 

Mr.  Engel.  To  what  extent  is  that  duplicated  by  the  insurance 
study  of  the  Social  Security  Board. 

Mr.  Collins.  In  that  it  is  economic  research  in  a general  sense 
there  would  be  some  duplication,  but  whether  or  not  there  would  be 
duplication  of  the  specific  problems  in  research  would  depend  upon 
what  coordination  there  was  between  Mr.  Coe’s  activities  and  those 
of  the  Board.  Both  Mr.  Heer  and  Mr.  Coe  are  constantly  in  touch 
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with  the  Social  Security  Board’s  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics, 
and  they  are  utilizing  to  a large  extent  the  data  already  assembled. 
One  of  the  tasks  confronting  each  one  of  them  is  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  feasible  and  advisable  to  consolidate  or  central- 
ize the  research  activities,  so  that  the  advice  on  research  matters  and 
economic  matters  and  fiscal  matters  will  come  from  Agency  head- 
quarters. A similar  set-up  exists  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  where 
they  have  their  research  work  directly  under  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Engel.  But  they  have  one  man  in  charge  of  it;  they  don’t 
have  two.  Here  you  have  two  consultants  and  two  research  de- 
partments under  separate  divisions  under  “Administrative.” 

Mr.  Collins.  There  is  only  one  in  each  office. 

Mr.  Engel.  But  it  is  allied  work. 

Mr.  Collins.  It  is  allied  work.  Mr.  Heer  is  a specialist  in  tax 
matters,  and  his  research  has  all  been  along  tax  lines,  the  ability  of 
States  and  cities  and  local  communities  to  bear  additional  tax 
burdens  in  connection  with  matching  programs. 

Mr.  Engel.  Why  can’t  we  cut  one  of  these  out  and  have  just  one 
consultant,  one  department,  there? 

Mr.  Collins.  I think  with  only  two  economists  on  the  Adminis- 
trator’s roll,  that  would  be  kind  of  hard  on  the  Administrator.  If 
you  want  a suggestion 

Mr.  Engel.  Yes.  I don’t  want  to  hamper  the  Administrator  at 
ail. 

Mr.  Collins.  If  it  is  a question  of  cost,  I would  prefer  to  see  a de- 
duction made  from  the  Research  and  Statistics  Bureau  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  to  offset  for  the  work  being  done  by  Mr. 
Heer  and  Mr.  Coe. 

Mr.  Collins.  Rather  than  have  one  of  these  cut  off. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  I am  trying  to  do,  Mr.  Collins,  is  to  do  my  bit 
toward  bringing  about  an  actual  saving  through  reorganization, 
and  not  an  addition. 

NEED  FOR  NUMBER  OF  ASSISTANTS  TO  ADMINISTRATOR 

Mr.  Engel.  Over  on  the  other  side  you  have  3 assistants  to  the 
Administrator.  What  do  those  3 assistants  do?  You  have  1 who 
handles  public  health,  another  one  handles  social  security.  Why 
couldn’t  we  have  one  handle  the  whole  four  in  a supervisory  ca- 
pacity ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Let  me  take  this  assistant  to  the  Administrator 
who  is  handling  Public  Health  Service,  Education,  and  N.  Y.  A. 
In  the  Treasury  Department  there  was  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  who  had  charge  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  that 
Assistant  Secretary  had  an  assistant.  When  Public  Health  Service 
was  transferred  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  Mr.  McNutt  wanted 
to  get  somebody  in  his  office  that  was  familiar  with  Public  Health 
Service  problems,  so  he  invited  Miss  Switzer  to  transfer  to  the  Agency 
and  bring  with  her  all  the  experience  and  knowledge  she  gained  while 
in  the  Treasury  Department. 

After  she  arrived  there  he  added  to  her  duties  by  having  all  mat- 
ters coming  from  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  National  Youth 
Administration  channel  through  her  office. 
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Now,  the  Office  of  Education,  Public  Health  Service,  and  National 
Youth  Administration  are  not  under  her  direction,  but  she  is  the 
channel  through  which  they  reach  the  Administrator’s  office.  That 
is  a full-time  job. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  this  other  Administrator’s  assistant,  Miss  Lotwin, 
is  the  channel  through  which  the  Social  Security  stuff  is  cleared? 

Mr.  Collins.  Social  Security,  and  there  are  enough  problems  com- 
ing from  the  Social  Security  Board  to  keep  her  busy. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  salary  do  they  get? 

Mr.  Collins.  $5,600. 

Mr.  Engel.  Does  it  require  a $5,600  job  to  do  that  work?  I can 
understand  Miss  Switzer  has  special  information  regarding  public 
health. 

Mr.  Colltns.  The  person  who  occupies  this  job  must  have  sufficient 
knowledge  and  background  to  handle  contacts  with  the  head  of  the 
Board,  must  have  knowledge  that  is  comparable  to  the  heads  of  the 
. I i fferent  bureaus  in  the  Social  Security  Board.  Otherwise,  she  would 
be  at  a distinct  disadvantage  in  dealing  with  them.  We  have  to  have 
a high-grade  person  in  a position  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  language  of  your  appropriation  contains  three 
items  concerning  which  I desire  to  interrogate  you. 

NEED  FOR  TELETYPE  NEWS  SERVICE 

The  first  item  is  for  not  to  exceed  $900  for  teletype  news  service. 
What  is  your  need  for  teletype  news  service? 

Mr.  Collins.  I had  better  give  you  the  background  of  that.  The 
Social  Security  Board  had  an  authorization  inserted  in  last  year’s 
appropriation  for  teletype  news  service,  $900.  When  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  was  established  at  Twenty-fifth  and  E Streets,  we 
were  far  away  from  the  center  of  things,  far  removed  from  all  con- 
tact, unless  somebody  had  special  occasion  to  call  on  us.  We  don’t  see 
anybody  down  there.  When  we  received  this  $155,960  for  general 
administration,  we  took  $900  of  that  and  used  it  for  this  teletype 
news  service,  and  that  was  the  authorization  that  had  been  given  the 
Social  Security  Board. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I understand  it  is  authorized,  but  I am  getting  at  the 
question  of  the  need  for  it.  Why  do  you  need  teletype  news  service  ? 
Why  is  there  any  necessity  for  instant  apprisement  of  what  may  be 
happening  in  the  news  line  anywhere  and  everywhere? 

Mr.  Collins.  The  only  justification  I can  offer  for  that  service, 
and  I know  it  is  not  a very  strong  justification — I may  as  well  be 
frank  about  it — is  that  we  are  away  from  the  lines  of  communication, 
over  at  Twenty-fifth  and  E Streets,  and  if  the  Social  Security  Board, 
located  in  the  center  of  town,  could  justify  it,  then  we  have  a greater 
need  than  they  do.  While  the  machine  is  located  in  the  Adminis- 
trator’s Office,  the  news  tapes  are  used  jointly  with  the  Information 
Service  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  wouldn’t  hurt  you  to  wait  and  get  it  from  the 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Collins.  No. 
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PER  DIEM  COMPENSATION  FOR  PERSONAL  SERVICE  IN  ADVISORY  CAPACITIES 

Mr.  Tarver.  I call  your  attention  to  this  item  [reading]  : 

Not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem,  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  expenses,  for 
persons  serving  while  away  from  their  home  without  other  compensation  in 
an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Federal  Security  Administrator. 

What  is  the  necessity  for  that  and  just  how  much  of  that  is  ex- 
pected to  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Well,  in  the  past  year  we  have  had  a number  of  out- 
siders, mostly  college  professors,  come  in  for  consultation  on  different 
problems.  We  find  it  more  economical  in  some  cases  to  pay  trans- 
portation expenses  and  a $10  per  diem  allowance  for  subsistence  than 
to  enter  into  a contract  for  salary  with  reimbursement  for  traveling 
expense  pursuant  to  the  Government  travel  regulations.  Before  our 
organizational  consultant,  Mr.  Burdine,  was  employed,  he  came  to 
Washington  and  spent  some  time  going  over  our  organizational 
problems.  He  received  no  salary  for  this,  and  the  $10  per  diem 
allowance  merely  covered  his  subsistence  expense. 

Mr.  Houston.  Did  you  invite  him  to  come  down? 

Mr.  Collins.  We  invited  him  to  come  down. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  much  of  that  have  you  used  during  the  first  6 
months  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  this  $10  per  diem  money  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  I haven’t  that  figure.  I would  say  it  is  in  excess  of 
$600.  We  have  not  used  any  money  for  this  purpose  in  the  past 
2 months.  All  of  this  was  used  during  the  first  3 or  4 months  we 
were  established.  ' 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  insert  the  exact  amount  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  $614.08. 

SELECTION  OF  EMPLOYEES  WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  CIVIL-SERVICE  LAWS 

(See  p.  39) 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  I would  like  an  explanation  of  the  proposed 
language  [reading]  : 

Provided  further,  That  the  Administrator  may  spend  not  to  exceed  $5,000 
* * * for  temporary  employment  for  special  services  determined  necessary  by 

the  Administrator,  without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  civil-service  and  classification  laws. 

Of  course,  you  realize  that  is  subject  to  a point  of  order,  the  pro- 
wision  with  regard  to  selection  without  reference  to  civil-service  laws. 
But  I would  like  to  know  what  kind  of  personnel  it  is  proposed  to 
temporarily  employ  under  this  language,  and  how  much  money  you 
have  been  expending  for  that  purpose  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Collins.  Half  of  that  amount  has  been  allotted  to  the  general 
counsels  office  for  the  advisory  legal  service  that  you  see  on  the  chart. 
The  general  counsel  when  he  comes  in  can  explain  more  in  detail 
about  that.  The  other  $2,500  is  to  be  used  for  the  services  of  con- 
sultants, especially  in  relation  to  Social  Security  Board  operations. 
The  Social  Security  Board  has  had  an  authorization  of  $25,000  for 
the  service  of  consultants  of  this  kind,  and  they  bring  them  in  to 
study  the  flow  of  work,  the  method  of  setting  up  records,  and  deter- 
mining what  improvement  can  be  made  in  the  organization.  We 
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lxdieve  1 1 1 at  since  the  Social  Security  Board  has  had  available  and 
spent,  to  Government  advantage,  as  high  as  $20,000  annually  for  this 
type  of  consultant  service,  the  headquarters  office,  which  has  the 
responsibility  for  general  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Board 
activities,  should  have  funds  available  to  it  so  if  occasion  renders  it 
desirable  it  may  conduct  an  independent  survey  or  procure  independ- 
ent advice  on  the  procedures  in  the  Board  or  elsewhere  in  the  Agency. 
P(  >rtion  of  the  funds  available  for  this  year  was  used  for  consultants 
to  study  and  report  upon  several  plans  relating  to  the  setting  up  of 
central  automotive  repair  shops  for  the  C.  C.  C. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  seems  that  you  rather  justify  this  item  upon  the 
same  theory  that  you  justify  the  teletype  item;  that  is,  that  the 
Social  Security  Board  has  it,  and  therefore  you  ought  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Collins.  No;  it  is  a little  different,  Congressman.  In  this, 
case  t lie  Social  Security  Board  has  really  spent  $25,000  to  distinct 
advantage  in  getting  advice  on  their  operations. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  much  money  have  you  spent  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  Collins.  We  have  spent  $2,111.15  to  date. 

transfer  of  administrative  functions  to  office  of  administrator 

Mr.  Tarver.  I call  your  attention  to  the  last  proviso  in  the  lan- 
guage [reading]  : 

Provided  further.  That  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  may  allocate 
to  the  office  of  the  Administrator  from  appropriations  or  other  funds  available 
during  the  fiscal  year  1941  for  the  administrative  expense  of  any  unit  or  any- 
agency  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  such  sums  as  he  may  find  necessary 
for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  Administrator,  due  to  the 
transfer  to  said  office  of  any  of  the  administrative  functions  of  such  subordi- 
nate unit  or  agency. 

Will  you  explain  that  language  and  also  explain  whether  or  not 
there  is  within  contemplation  the  transfer  of  any  of  the  administra- 
tive functions  of  any  subordinate  units  or  agencies  to  the  office  of 
the  Administrator  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  There  is  study  being  made  of  a number  of  opera- 
tions common  to  the  several  establishments,  the  operation  of  automo- 
biles, the  pooling  of  messenger  service — that  is,  messenger  service 
between  buildings — the  centralization  of  some  of  the  research  activi- 
ties. That  will  illustrate  wThat  I have  in  mind.  If  this  language  is 
not  inserted  in  the  appropriation  act  we  would,  of  course,  have  to- 
defer  any  such  centralization  until  we  come  back  for  our  appropria- 
tion next  year.  We  would  have  no  money  with  which  to  operate 
the  centralized  activity. 

PROPOSED  PURCHASE  OF  AUTOMOBILE 

Mr.  Engel.  On  page  71,  the  fourth  line  from  the  bottom,  it  says: 

Purchase,  including  exchange,  operation,  maintenance  of  motor  vehicle,  $750. 

Mr.  Collins.  No  ; we  originally  provided  for  replacing  an  automo- 
bile, that  is  the  Marmon  we  were  talking  about,  but  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  deleted  the  item.  We  will  not  be  purchasing  an  automobile. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  much  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  $750. 
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Mr.  Sheppard.  You  still  have  the  Marmon? 

Mr.  Collins.  We  still  have  the  Marmon. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Has  the  General  Counsel  come  in  ? 

USE  OF  TEMPORARY  EMPLOYEES  WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  CIVIL  SERVICE  LAWS 

(See  p.  37) 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  are  the  General  Counsel? 

Mr.  Harper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  wish  to  question  you  concerning  this  language  in 
the  appropriation,  concerning  which  we  have  just  questioned  Mr. 
Collins;  that  the  Administrator  may  expend  not  to  exceed  $5,000 
for  temporary  employees,  without  regard  to  Civil  Service  regulations. 

We  have  been  informed  that  $2,500  of  that  is  for  your  office.  What 
do  you  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Harper.  We  use  it  for  expenses  and  per  diem  salaries  of  a 
small  advisory  committee  to  our  office,  which  this  year  consists  of 
five  persons.  They  are  all  academic  people,  professors  of  administra- 
tive law  in  several  law  schools,  some  from  the  East,  some  from  the 
Middle  West. 

That  committee  is  a committee  which  is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  studying  certain  problems  of  administrative  procedure 
and  substantive  administrative  law  that  arise  within  our  office  from 
time  to  time. 

We  formulate  problems  and  submit  them  to  them,  submit  any 
material  they  need  in  the  study  of  the  problems,  any  material  that 
we  have  in  our  office  or  library  that  they  may  not  have  in  their  uni- 
versity libraries.  Then  after  they  have  had  adequate  time  to  study 
the  problem  and  work  it  out,  they  usually  come  down  to  Washington 
for  one  or  two  days  for  a conference  with  me  and  my  executive  staff, 
during  which  we  discuss  the  problem  and  a solution  of  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  their  services  when  they  are  making  these  studies 
in  their  homes  are  donated? 

Mr.  Harper.  That  is  true;  yes,  sir.  It  is  a scheme  that  we  have 
adopted  to  try  to  get  several  weeks’  work  out  of  these  five  men  by 
paying  a per  diem  salary  while  they  are  in  Washington,  and  their 
expenses  in  coming  here,  and  I think  we  get  it  from  them. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  some  of  the  committee  desire  to  ask  you  some 
questions. 

WORK  OF  LITIGATION  DIVISION 

Mr.  Hare.  I want  to  inquire  to  what  extent  does  your  Litigation 
Division  cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Justice  in  litigation? 

Mr.  Harper.  In  various  States,  or  here  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Hare.  The  United  States  Department  of  Justice  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  As  far  as  the  Federal  Department  of  Justice  is  con- 
cerned, any  litigation  whatever  that  has  to  do  with  our  agency,  our 
Litigation  Section  furnishes  the  Department  of  Justice  with  such 
information  as  we  have  acquired  during  the  prelitigation  stages, 
and  furnishes  the  Department  of  Justice  with  any  advice  they  may 
want  from  our  office  on  the  legal  problem  involved. 

Mr.  Hare.  I gather  from  that  that  the  actual  litigation  in  the 
courts  is  carried  on  by  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Justice? 
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Mr.  Harper.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hare.  What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  your  litigation  today? 

Mr.  Harper.  Most  of  the  litigation  with  which  our  so-called  Liti- 
gation Section  is  concerned  is  State  litigation,  litigation  that  arises 
m the  various  States  under  unemployment-compensation  and  public-' 
assistance  laws  of  the  States.  There  has  been  recently  comparatively 
little  litigation  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Justice  with  which 
we  have  been  concerned.  We  have  been  concerned  with  a great  deal 
of  litigation  that  is  constantly  going  on  in  the  State  courts,  interpret- 
ing the  State  laws.  I may  say  here  that  our  office  makes  a studied 
attempt  not  to  drum  up  business  from  the  States. 

The  Litigation  Section,  which  you  have  noticed,  consists  of  a limited 
number  of  lawyers.  It  never  gives  any  advice,  never  furnishes  any 
material,  never  furnishes  any  memorandum  for  any  Attorney  Gen- 
eral unless  it  has  been  specifically  and  expressly  requested  to  do  so. 
The  attorneys  general  of  the  States  have  learned  that  they  can  get 
a very  considerable  body  of  helpful  information  through  us,  because 
of  the  similarity  of  State  social  security  laws  throughout  the  country,, 
and  have  increasingly  come,  without  any  encouragement  on  our  part, 
to  rely  upon  us  as  a sort  of  clearing  house  for  interpretation,  par- 
ticularly by  the  lower  courts,  of  decisions  on  litigation,  to  which  they 
do  not  have  ready  access.  We  are  being  constantly  requested  to  fur- 
nish memoranda  on  specific  questions  of  coverage  and  status  under 
the  unemployment-compensation  laws,  which  will  help  the  attorney 
generals  of  the  States  and  the  State  agencies  in  their  litigation. 
Thus,  most  of  the  work  in  that  section  at  the  present  time  consists  of 
preparing  that  material  and  memoranda. 

Mr.  Hare.  Do  you  have  a record  of  the  number  of  requests  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  We  have  a record  here. 

Mr.  Hare.  Now  pending? 

Mr.  Harper.  I can’t  tell  you  the  number  of  requests  now  pending.. 
The  head  of  that  section  can.  Each  month  we  prepare  a report  that 
is  made  for  the  Administrator,  of  the  work  of  our  entire  office.  The 
head  of  that  section  reports  each  month  the  number  of  requests  and 
the  number  of  memoranda  he  has  furnished  to  the  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral. They  will  run  some  months  as  high  as  a hundred.  Some  of  the 
requests  are  relatively  trivial.  That  is,  the  memorandum  does  not 
take  long  to  prepare.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  that  havp 
quite  a bit  of  research  expended  on  them. 

NUMBER  OF  ATTORNEYS  IN  GENERAL  COUNSEL'S  OFFICE 

Mr.  Hare.  How  many  attorneys  do  you  have  in  your  division  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  In  that  particular  division  or  the  entire  office? 

Mr.  Hare.  Your  office. 

Mr.  Harper.  There  are  117. 

Mr.  Hare.  Don’t  you  think  that  is  a pretty  heavy  legal  force  for 
the  type  and  character  of  work  performed?  Are  these  men  to  be 
classed  as  law  clerks,  instead  of  being  independent  attorneys  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  No;  I don’t  think  it  is  a heavy  force.  In  fact,  of 
that  number  I may  say  there  are  38  of  them  in  the  field.  There  are 
79  here  in  Washington,  called  departmental  lawyers.  The  other  38 
are  located  in  the  field,  twelve  regional  attorneys,  the  rest  being 
field  attorneys. 
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Mr.  Houston.  Are  these  for  the  entire  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
tration ? 

Mr.  Harper.  For  the  entire  Federal  Security  Administration. 

Mr.  Houston.  And  all  its  various  branches? 

Mr.  Harper.  That  is  right.  This  office  serves  the  entire  Federal 
Security  Agency,  Social  Security  Board,  Public  Health  Service,  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  Houston.  I understood  from  a previous  witness  you  had  ap- 
plications for  jobs  from  lawyers  to  the  extent  of  10,000. 

Mr.  Harper.  We  have  a terrific  file. 

Mr.  Houston.  Then  you  would  not  need  any  endorsement  from 
Congress  to  help  fill  up  the  force  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  We  won’t  need  any  for  awhile  anyhow. 

LOCATION  OF  REGIONAL  OFFICES  OF  GENERAL  COUNSEL 


Mr.  Hare.  Would  you  mind  inserting  in  the  record  the  location 
of  these  regional  offices,  or  has  that  been  done? 

Mr.  Harper.  I dare  say  that  has  been  done,  but  I can  do  it. 

Mr.  Collins.  That  has  not  been  done. 

Mr.  Harper.  I will  do  it.  They  are  located  at — 


Boston 
Cleveland 
New  York 
Philadelphia 


Washington 

Denver 

San  Francisco 
Minneapolis 


Kansas  City 
San  Antonio 
Chicago 
Birmingham 


Mr.  Engel.  By  litigation  you  refer  to  civil  suits  or  civil  and 
criminal  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  Civil. 

Mr.  Engel.  No  criminal  suits? 

Mr.  Harper.  No. 

Mr.  Engel.  When  you  have  the  new  Social  Security  Building  you 
will  have  your  office,  I believe,  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  I certainly  hope  so,  Mr.  Engel.  I hope  it  will  be 
possible  to  have  all  the  lawyers  together. 

Mr.  Engel.  If  you  do,  you  will  have  central-library  facilities? 

Mr.  Harper.  Yes. 


LIBRARY  FACILITIES  OF  GENERAL  COUNSEL 


Mr.  Engel.  What  library  facilities  do  you  have  now  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  We  have  one  main  library  at  the  Bochambeau  Apart- 
ments, where  the  largest  portion  of  our  force  is  located;  we  have  a 
supplementary  library  at  the  Potomac  Park  Apartments,  and  we 
have  in  my  office  at  25tli  and  E Streets  a fair  skeleton  of  a library. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  many  volumes  do  you  have,  approximately? 

Mr.  Harper.  We  have  over  13,000. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  have  a fairly  good  library,  then? 

Mr.  Harper.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  If  you  could  have  them  all  together  in  one  place — * 
would  you  have  any  duplications  ? 

Mr.  Harper.  There  is  very  little  duplication. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  I am  getting  at,  if  you  could  have  it  where  it  is 
accessible  to  all  your  force 
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Mr.  Harper'.  That  is  the  difficulty  now,  because  we  have  to  send 
books  hack  and  forth.  If  I want  to  read  something  over  in  my 
office  that  we  ddll’t  have  there,  we  have  to  send  to  the  Rochambeau 
and  usually  the  books  are  being  shuffled  back  and  forth  between  the 
lawyers  in  the  Potomac  Park  Apartments  and  the  lawyers  in  the 
Koclmmbeau.  It  is  a time  waster,  and  the  only  justification  for 
carrying  it  on  is  to  avoid  duplication. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Harper. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  justify  the  printing  and  binding  item,  Mr. 
Collins? 

Mr.  Collins.  The  appropriations  request  for  printing  and  binding 
for  the  fiscal  year  1941  is  $1,161,805,  which  is  less  by  $38,350  than 
the  amount  available  for  similar  purposes  during  the  present  fiscal 
year. 

However,  the  Federal  Security  Agency  expects  to  maintain  a 
budget  reserve  of  $75,000,  which  has  been  established  under  our  cur- 
rent printing  and  binding  appropriation,  so  that  the  estimate  now 
before  you  provides  for  an  actual  increased  expenditure  of  $38,650 
over  the  fiscal  year  1940. 

This  increase  is  distributed  as  follows : 

Social  Security  Board  is  requesting  $30,650  in  excess  of  the  amount 
that  they  had  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  Public  Health  Service  is  requesting  no  increase. 

The  Office  of  Education  is  requesting  $6,000. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING,  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BOARD 
(SEE  PP.  46,  49,  50) 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  CERTAIN  PUBLICATION S 

The  items  of  the  Social  Security  Board  making  up  this  request 
involve  the  printing  of  increased  copies  of  certain  publications.  The 
Board  desires  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  Social  Security  Bulle- 
tin by  3,000  copies.  That  is,  250  copies  per  month, Thereby  increas- 
ing the  number  of  copies  on  the  free  circulation  list  from  33,000  to 
36.000  copies  per  annum. 

Mr.  Tarver.  To  whom  do  you  send  those  copies  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  The  bulletin  is  distributed  to  agencies  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  regional  and  field  offices 
of  the  Board,  libraries,  State  unemployent  compensation  and  public 
assistance  agencies,  and  so  forth.  It  is  not  sent  free  to  the  general 
public,  but  is  sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  for  20  cents 
per  copy,  or  by  subscription,  at  $2  per  year. 

We  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  250  copies  a month. 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  increase  is  to  provide  additional  copies 
to  permit  a proper  circulation  among  the  increased  personnel  re- 
quested by  the  Board  in  its  1941  estimate,  and  to  provide  additional 
copies  for  the  several  State  agencies  which  will  qualify  during  the 
fiscal  year  1941  for  participation  in  the  Federal  Grant-In-Aid  for 
Blind,*  and  the  Care  of  Dependent  Children,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  would  make  a total  of  33,250  copies? 
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Mr.  Collins.  No;  it  is  250  copies  a month.  The  yearly  circula- 
tion at  the  present  time  is  33,000.  We  propose  to  increase  it  to  36,000, 
or  to  publish  250  additional  copies  of  each  issue  monthly. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I want  to  be  sure  that  I clearly  understand  the 
matter.  How  many  different  copies  of  this  do  you  send  out  each 
month?  Two  hundred  and  fifty? 

Mr.  Collins.  We  send  out  2,500  copies  per  month. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Two  thousand,  five  hundred? 

Mr.  Collins.  The  monthly  free  circulation  ranges  from  2,500  to 
2,750  copies  and  it  is  desired  to  increase  it  to  3,000  copies. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I am  glad  to  understand  that. 

Mr.  Houston.  Three  tliousad  per  year? 

Mr.  Collins.  Three  thousand  per  month.  That  will  bring  the 
total  to  36,000  per  year.  At  the  present  time  the  Social  Security 
Board  is  issuing  around  twenty-seven  hundred  copies  per  month. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  I am  trying  to  find  out  just  to  whom  you  send  it. 
You  gave  me  a general  description  of  the  agencies  to  whom  it  is  sent, 
but  you  don’t  send  out  enough  copies  to  send  one,  for  example,  to 
every  county  office  dealing  with  welfare  problems  in  the  United 
States;  there  are  not  enough  of  them  to  do  that?  You  don’t  under- 
take to  send  it  to  those  offices,  do  you? 

Mr.  Collins.  No;  there  is  quite  a distribution  here  in  Washington. 
A number  of  the  executive  departments  have  a direct  interest  in  the 
operations  of  the  Social  Security  Board  and  these  are  on  our  distribu- 
tion list.  There  is  also  a demand  from  each  of  the  States  receiving 
the  various  grants-in-aid  from  the  Board.  The  largest  number  goes 
to  the  officials  and  employees  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  circulation  to  the  States?  What  officials 
get  these  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  State  officials  and  some  city  and  county  officers  whose 
work  is  related  to  the  activities  of  the  Social  Security  Board. 

Mr.  Tarver.  If  they  should  all  request  it,  you  wouldn’t  have  any- 
think  like  enough  to  go  around? 

Mr.  Collins.  No.  That  is  correct.  The  Board  refuses  many 
requests  on  the  ground  they  are  not  justified.  They  could  circulate 
a much  greater  number  of  these  bulletins. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  do  send  one  to  each  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation office? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  other  State  officers? 

Mr.  Collins.  Generally,  those  in  charge  of  public  assistance,  those 
handling  the  grants  for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid 
to  dependent  children. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  send  it  to  Members  of  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  There  are  some  Members-  of  Congress  who  get  it. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Do  they  all  get  it? 

Mr.  Engel.  What  is  this,  the  Social  Security  Bulletin? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  is  this  36,000? 

Mr.  Collins.  We  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  to  increase  it  to 
3,000  a month. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Do  all  the  Members  of  Congress  get  copies  of  this  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  No  ; they  do  not. 
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Mi.  Sheppa&d.  Is  that  because  they  don't  request  it,  or  you  don’t 
want  to  mail  it  to  them? 

Mr.  Collins.  Because  they  don’t  request  it.  Any  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  is  sufficiently  interested  to  ask  for  it  gets  it, 

Mr.  Sheppard.  IIow  many  Members  of  Congress  do  you  think  know 
you  have  that  kind  of  information  available? 

Mr.  Collins.  1 am  sorry;  I don’t  have  that  information. 

Mr.  Siiki»pari>.  I didn’t  think  you  had,  or  you  wouldn’t  have 
answered  that  way.  I would  like  to  be  put  on  your  mailing  list. 

Mr.  Collins.  That  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  And  for  back  volumes,  to  bring  me  up  to  date. 

M r.  Tarver.  How  much  of  this  contemplated  increase  in  printing 
and  binding  is  represented  by  the  additional  cost  of  distributing  250 
additional  copies  of  this  bulletin  to  which  you  have  made  reference? 

Mr.  Collins.  $5,000. 


.JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATES  FOR  PRINTING  AND  BINDING 


Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  the  statement 
on  page  21  of  the  justification. 

Printing  and  binding 


Available 
for  1940 

Requested 
for  1941 

Increase 
(+),  or  de- 
crease (— ) 

1.  Ollicc.  of  the  Administrator:  (Transferred  froin|“ Salaries  and 

expenses,”  Office  of  the  Administrator)  . - 

2.  Social  Security  Board: 

(By  appropriation) _ _ _ _ 

$1,  500 

T,  000,  000 

44,  350 

67,  650 
33,  655 

53, 000 

$1,  161,  805 

+$1,160,  305 

-1,  000,000 

-44,350 

-67,650 
—33,  655 

-53,000 

(Transferred  from  Department  of  Labor,  II.  S.  Employment 
Service)  - - - - - . 

3.  Public  Health  Service  (transferred  from  Treasury): 
Printing  and  binding-..  . 

Stationerv  . 

1.  Office  of  Education:  (Transferred  fromf-  Department  of  the 
Interior)  

Total  ..  . . 

1,  200, 155 

1,161,805 

—33.  35 

METHOD  OF  HANDLING  PRINTING  AND  BINDING  OF  THE  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION 

CORPS 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  noted  that  in  the  justification  there  is  not  included 
an  estimate  for  the  printing  and  binding  needs  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  or  of  the  National  Youth  Administration.  There  is 
no  statement  made  in  the  justification  as  to  the  reason  for  this 
omission. 

Mr.  Collins.  The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  has  a lump-sum  ap- 
propriation out  of  which  printing  is  paid.  We  have  consolidated 
under  this  appropriation  heading  only  the  amount  that  has  hereto- 
fore been  specifically  appropriated  for  printing  and  binding. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Wouldn’t  it  be  wise  to  have  all  the  printing  and  bind- 
ing for  the  Federal  Security  Agency  done  under  this  item  and  have 
whatever  amount  is  necessary  transferred  from  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps  appropriation  to  this  item  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
care  of  their  printing  and  binding  needs  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  The  printing  and  binding  for  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  is  largely  obtained  by  the  departments  that  are  cooperat- 
ing with  the  corps.  The  only  amount  available  for  printing  for  the 
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Director  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  is  that  included  in  the 
appropriation  limitation  of  $325,000  for  the  maintenance  of  liis  indi- 
vidual office. 

If  we  were  to  take  over  all  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  print- 
ing we  would  have  to  go  into  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  War 
Department,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  establish  the 
amount  that  they  have  been  spending  for  C.  C.  C.  printing. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Suppose  you  took  only  that  which  is  done  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Office  of  the  Director,  would  that  be  feasible? 

Mr.  Coli  .ins.  That  would  be  feasible. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  much  would  that  involve? 

Mr.  Collins.  $5,200.  I would  like  to  point  out  in  connection  with 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are  a number  of  our  general  appro- 
priations available  and  actually  used  for  printing. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  committee  will  decide  to 
have  one  printing  and  binding  fund  for  the  entire  Federal  Security 
Agency,  from  which  allocation  would  be  made  to  these  component 
agencies  under  its  jurisdiction,  so  if  we  decide  to  do  that  it  is  essen- 
tial we  have  information  as  to  what  amount  we  should  transfer  to 
this  fund. 

It  is  rather  a bad  situation,  it  seems  to  me,  to  have  each  agency 
with  funds  under  its  jurisdiction  from  which  it  can  pay  for  printing 
and  binding.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have  in  one  agency  a gen- 
eral fund  for  that  purpose  only  and  that  printing  and  binding  items 
could  be  paid  only  out  of  funds  from  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  for  printing  and  binding. 

Mr.  Collins.  The  Federal  Security  Agency  is  thoroughly  in  ac- 
cord with  the  view  you  have  just  expressed,  and  it  was  only  the  time 
limitation  that  prevented  us  from  going  into  it  thoroughly. 

TRANSFERS  REQUIRED  TO  SET  UP  GENERAL  FUND  FOR  PRINTING  AND  BINDING 

Mr.  Tarver.  Can  you  furnish  us  any  information  as  to  the  various 
amounts  which  should  be  transferred  to  this  general  fund  for  the 
Agency  from  the  appropriations  contemplated  for  the  various  units 
of  your  Agency,  in  order  that  their  printing  and  binding  needs  may 
be  taken  care  of  out  of  this  general  fund  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  place  that  in  the  record  for  us  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps : 

Office  of  the  Director — ... $5,  200 

Special  tabulating  work  done  by  Social  Security  Board 1, 100 

(In  the  event  the  Congress  wishes  to  include  the  cooperating 
departments,  the  following  amounts  should  also  be  transferred  to 
the  central  printing  and  binding  appropriation  for  1941: 

War  Department _ _• $110,  263 

Department  of  the  Interior. ; ... 23,  565 

Department  of  Agriculture 31,513) 

National  Youth  Administration  : Emergency  Relief. * 75,  000 

Office  of  Education : 

Library  service  and  research 1. LC-i 2,500 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Educational  Radio  Service— T , . 400 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Film  Service..., . i ... _l  5,  <300 

Study  of  higher  education  for  Negroes. 4- 810 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Vocational  Education_-_____A_i.i-i__i_i__ i_*  15,  040 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Vocational  Rehabilitation 4,  000 
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Public  Health  Service: 

expenses.  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases $20,000 

Disease  and  sanitation  investigations 16,000 

Maintenance,  National  Cancer  Institute 5.000 


Total 150,050 


Mr.  Tarver.  I assume  that  what  you  have  said  concerning  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  applies  equally  to  the  National  Youth 
Administration,  with  the  exception  of  the  statement  as  to  its  emer- 
gency nature. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes. 

Mr.  T arver.  And  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  However,  that  would  not  prevent  the  transfer  of  its 
printing  and  binding  funds  for  such  period  as  it  may  be  in  existence 
to  the  general  agency  fund,  would  it? 

Mr.  Collins.  No;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  had  not  completed  your  statement  regarding  the 
item.  I am  sorry  I interrupted  you. 

Mr.  Collins.  I think  I exhausted  my  knowledge  on  the  bulletin. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I am  not  talking  about  the  bulletin. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING,  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BOARD  (SEE  PP.  42,  49,  50) 
UNEMPLOYED  COMPENSATION  INTERPRETATION  SERVICE 

Mr.  Collins.  There  is  another  publication  titled  the  Unemployed 
Compensation  Interpretation  Service.  It  is  published  in  three  sec- 
tions. The  Social  Security  Board  is  asking  for  an  increase  of  $6,200 
to  permit  increase  in  the  number  of  copies  of  this  publication  from 
40,000  a year  to  60,000  a year.  There  are  three  in  the  series.  There 
is  a Benefit  Series,  a State  Series,  and  a Federal  Series. 

Mr.  Houston.  Are  they  monthly  publications? 

Mr.  Collins.  One  is  a monthly  publication.  The  Federal  Series  is 
issued  monthly  and  contains  the  Federal  rulings  affecting  titles  VIII 
and  IX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  About  3,000  copies  are  issued 
of  the  Federal  Series. 

The  Benefit  Series  and  the  State  Series  come  out  at  irregular  inter- 
vals. The  Benefit  Series  is  issued  about  seven  dimes  annually  and 
the  State  series  four  or  five  times  annually. 

The  Benefit  Series  contains  individual  rulings,  that  is,  rulings  on 
individual  benefits ; the  State  Series  relates  to  coverage,  that  is,  what 
classes  are  covered  in  the  different  types  of  benefits.  The  State  Series 
is  of  distinct  help  to  States  faced  with  similar  coverage  problems. 

Mr.  Houston.  Are  all  these  available  in  your  regional  offices  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes.  They  are  distributed  to  State  offices  concerned 
with  the  problem.  The  Series  is  not  intended  for  general  circulation 
or  distribution,  and  is  not  for  sale. 

Mr.  Houston.  In  other  words,  it  is  just  available,  to  those  vitally 
interested. 

Mr.  Collins.  To  those  interested.  I don’t  think  anybody  else 
would  want  to  read  them. 

Mr.  Engel.  Are  these  issued  quarterly? 

Mr.  Collins.  There  are  three  series:  the  Benefit  Series,  the  States 
Series,  and  the  Federal  Series. 
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The  Federal  Series  is  issued  monthly.  The  other  two  are  issued 
whenever  there  is  an  accumulation  of  data  that  should  be  published* 
or  when  there  are  important  rulings  that  should  be  made  known. 

Mr.  Engel.  Couldn’t  you  make  some  saving  by  publishing  the  Fed- 
eral Bulletin  quarterly? 

Mr.  Collins.  There  might  be  some  saving  on  the  previous  one,  the 
Bulletin,  but  I don’t  know  about  the  Federal  Series,  since  if  we 
published  it  quarterly  it  would  be  three  times  as  large,  because  the 
material  would  all  be  published  in  it  anyhow. 

POSSIBILITY  OF  CONSOLIDATING  AND  PUBLISHING  LESS  OFTEN  CERTAIN  PUBLICATIONS 

Mr.  Engel.  Could  your  Social  Security  Bulletin  be  published 
quarterly  instead  of  monthly  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  The  Social  Security  Bulletin  is  largely  for  informa- 
tion. It  is  a question  of  how  far  you  want  to  go  as  a matter  of  policy. 
In  this  bulletin  there  are  a great  many  interesting  articles  and  much 
informative  data. 

Mr.  Engel.  Is  the  information  such  that  they  have  to  have  it 
monthly,  or  should  have  it  monthly,  or  wouldn’t  it  serve  if  they  got 
it  quarterly? 

Mr.  Collins.  Some  of  the  statistical  material  should  be  published 
monthly.  A number  of  these  articles  could  be  published  quarterly. 

Mr.  Engel.  Wliat  I am  getting  at  is  this : Here  we  have  three  pub- 
lications, two  monthly  publications.  Why  can’t  we  combine  in  the 
monthly  publications  the  monthly  material,  and  the  rest  of  it  in  a 
quarterly  ? You  have  here  your  Employment  Security  Review,  the 
Social  Security  Bulletin,  and  the  Unemployment  Compensation  In- 
terpretation, and  the  Benefit  Series.  The  last  is  quarterly.  The  other 
two  are  monthly.  Why  do  we  have  to  have  two  monthly  bulletins? 
Why  can’t  we  make  one  of  these  monthly,  containing  all  of  the  infor- 
mation, and  then  have  the  other  quarterly,  either  way  you  want? 

Mr.  Collins.  The  Employment  Security  Review  is  the  continua- 
tion of  a publication  issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor  when  the 
Employment  Service  was  under  that  Department,  and  it  relates  only 
to  matters  of  employment.  The  Social  Security  Bulletin  has  articles 
of  interest  on  social  insurance,  the  operation  of  State  plans,  statis- 
tics on  grants  and  taxation,  the  use  of  grant  money,  and  different 
material  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is  very  true,  but  both  of  them  pertinent  to  this 
activity. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  Why  couldn’t  they  be  either  consolidated  in  one 
monthly, . or  why  couldn’t  we  put  all  the  information  furnished 
monthly  into  one  bulletin  and  furnish  the  others  quarterly,  and  thus 
save  some  money?- 

Mr.  Collins.  Take  this  Employment  Security  Review.  There  are 
10,000  copies  of  that  printed ^each  month.  If  we  were  to  add  the 
Employment  Security  Review  material  to  the  Bulletin,  and  then 
distribute  the  larger  volume  to  this  increased  circulation,  we  would 
be  incurring  more  expense.  But  in  connection  with  the  Social  Se- 
curity Bulletin,  I believe  it  is  a matter  of  policy  whether  you  wish  to 
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continue  it.  Its  continued  publication  is  desired  by  both  the  Social 
Security  Board  and  its  readers. 

Might  I suggest  this? 

Mr.  Engel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cm  fins.  When  the  Social  Security  Board  comes  here  you 
might  ask  (Ik*  chairman  about  this. 

Mr.  Engel.  Isn't  there  someone  who  passes  upon  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  a pamphlet  should  be  issued?  Can  any  one  of  these 
Departments  simply  come  in  and  get  them  issued? 

Mr.  Sheppard.  We  pass  on  it  by  making  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  Engel.  I know  that,  but  I mean  after  the  appropriation  is 
made. 

Mr.  Collins.  T1  ie  Agency  gave  that  phase  of  the  matter  extended 
consideration.  We  had  in  mind  setting  up  a small  committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  principal  units  which  would  pass 
upon  all  material  to  be  duplicated.  We  believed  that  in  this  way 
i he  size  of  some  of  the  duplicated  instructions  and  bulletins  could 
be  cut  down  and  some  eliminated  entirely.  The  proposition  had  a 
most  unfavorable  reception. 

Mr.  Engel.  F Tom  the  different  departments? 

Mr.  Collins.  F Tom  the  different  organizations  within  the  Agency. 
The  Surgeon  General,  for  instance,  felt  that  such  a committee  would 
be  encroaching  upon  his  territory  ; that  the  Surgeon  General  had 
certain  responsibilities  and  knew  what  the  medical  profession  needed 
to  have  placed  in  its  hands;  and  that  it  certainly  wouldn’t  be  advisa- 
ble to  have  some  layman  or  lay  committee  telling  him  what  the  Public 
Health  Service  should  publish. 

Mr.  En  gel.  He  could  very  easily  justify  it.  Of  course,  they  don’t 
want  that  sort  of  thing  done.  I try  to  get  a copy  of  every  pamphlet 
issued,  and  the  number  of  copies  sent  out  in  the  Federal  Security 
Agencies. 

Mr.  Collins.  I know  there  is. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  I can’t  see  the  need  of  it.  We  ought  to  have 
something  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Collins.  There  is  an  interdepartmental  committee  studying 
this  matter  and  I understand  its  report  is  about  ready. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Complete  your  statement  explaining  the  increases. 

NEED  FOR  CONSOLIDATION  OF  DUPLICATING  WITH  PRINTING  AND  BINDING 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  noted  that  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  your 
estimate  as  carried  throughout  the  Agency  in  estimates  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  there  is  an  additional  amount  of  $349,850  for  printing  and 
binding,  and  of  $169,371  for  duplicating.  That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Those  are  items  which  the  committee  may  possibly 
decide  to  combine  in  a general  printing  and  binding  fund  for  the 
Agency. 

Mr.  Collins.  It  would  be  well  to  have  under  printing  and  binding 
all  of  the  money  available  for  printing  and  duplicating  processes 
for  the  reason  that  the  processes  are  used  interchangeably. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  think  some  substantial  economy  might  be 
effected  if  the  sum  was  consolidated?  v — _ -----  : 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes;  if  a responsible  centralized  control  is  estab- 
lished. 
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PRINTING  AND  BINDING,  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BOARD  (SEE  PP.  42,  46,  50) 

PRINTING  OF  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Mr.  Collins.  The  next  increase  the  Social  Security  Board  is  asking 
dor  is  in  connection  with  the  Annual  Report.  The  justification  refers 
to  7,000  copies  of  the  Annual  Report,  but  I find  an  error  was  made 
in  the  number.  It  should  be  5,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Was  there  a similar  error  made  in  the  amount  of  the 
estimate  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  No;  the  amount  was  correct.  When  the  next  Annual 
Report  is  printed,  space  will  have  to  be  provided  in  it  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Employment  Service,  which  has  heretofore  been  included 
in  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Because  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  of  August  10  of  the  last  year,  a great 
many  details  of  the  payment  of  old  age  and  survivors’  insurance 
benefits,  the  number  of  claims  filed,  and  so  forth,  will  be  incorporated 
in  the  report,  which  will  swell  it  to  a very  great  extent.  The  $2,000 
additional  is  needed  so  that  the  Board  can  print  the  5,000  copies  of 
this  larger  report. 

PRINTING  and  binding,  office  of  education 

Mr.  Tarver  What  is  your  next  item  of  increase? 

Mr.  Collins.  The  next  item  of  increase  is  for  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, $6,000.  That  increase  is  contingent  upon  the  allowance  of  the 
appropriation  of  $72,000  requested  in  the  Office  of  Education  esti- 
mates for  public-service  training.  They  have  an  item  of  $72,000. 
They  requested  $78,000  for  public-service  training,  but  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  took  this  $6,000  item  out  that  was  for  printing  and 
transferred  it  to  the  printing  and  binding  appropriation.  If  this 
$72,000  item  is  not  allowed,  it  would  automatically  cancel  this  request 
for  the  $6,000  increase  in  printing  and  binding. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING,  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  are  other  increases,  I believe. 

Mr.  Collins.  These  are  the  three  increases.  The  Public  Health 
Service  has  no  increase  in  the  total,  but  there  is  a change  in  two  of 
the  items;  the  Public  Health  Service  received  from  the  Treasury 
Department  central  appropriation  for  stationery  $33,655.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  transferred  that  amount  and  included  it  in  the 
printing  and  binding  appropriation  for  the  Agency,  and  increased 
it  upon  request  of  the  Surgeon  General  to  $35,000  to  furnish  sta- 
tionery at  field  stations,  including  such  things  as  tags,  labels,  and 
index  cards.  This  is  an  increase  of  $1,345  over  the  amount  that  they 
had  last  year  in  the  Treasury  Department  appropriation. 

To  offset  the  increase,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  reduced  the  print- 
ing item  by  $1,345,  so  that  wdiile  the  total  is  the  same,  the  purpose 
for  which  the  appropriation  will  be  used  will  be  different. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Does  that  complete  the  discussion  of  the  increases  and 
changes  in  the  items  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 
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PRINTING  AND  BINDING SOCIAL  SECURITY  BOARD 

(See  pp.  42,  46,  49) 

OPERATION  OF  INFORMATIONAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  Engel.  On  page  24  there  is  one  item  you  have  not  discussed. 

Mr.  Collins.  Oh,  yes;  pardon  me.  That  is  the  main  item  I should 
have  discussed. 

Mr.  E ngel.  That  is  a very  important  item,  5,122,000  copies  of 
something. 

Mr.  C ollins.  There  is  in  the  Social  Security  Board  an  informa- 
tional service,  the  cost  of  operation  of  which  is  estimated  to  be,, 
during  1941,  some  $286,000. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is  the  personnel  force? 

Mr.  Collins.  That  is  the  entire  cost.  The  personnel  cost  is  $218,- 
000.  They  are  writing  pamphlets  and  distributing  material  all  the 
lime.  These  [illustrating]  are  samples  of  what  they  send  out,  in- 
formation to  employers,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Engel.  Then  the  cost  of  this  work  you  are  now  discussing  is 
this  $166,350,  plus  $286,000  more,  of  which  $218,000  is  personnel. 

Mr.  Collins.  Salaries. 

Mr.  Engel.  The  total,  as  I get  it  here,  is  $452,300  for  this  work. 

Mr.  Collins.  For  this  work. 

Mr.  Engel.  All  right. 

Mr.  Collins.  This  material  is  distributed  to  the  public  generally 
to  advise  them  of  their  right  to  benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  to  keep  employers  advised  as  to  the  type  of  records  that 
they  should  keep,  where  applications  for  benefits  should  be  made, 
and  so  forth. 

The  work  of  the  Informational  Service  in  the  distribution  of  ma- 
terial of  this  kind  materially  cuts  into  the  incoming  load  of  corre- 
spondence. If  this  material  were  noC  distributed,  they  would  have 
many  more  inquiries  concerning  all  phases  of  the  act,  returns  would 
not  be  correctly  prepared,  and  many  employers  might  not  know  their 
relationship  to  the  employees  under  the  act  and  the  duty  they  are 
expected  to  discharge.  Although  the  Informational  Service  has 
many  duties  relating  to  public  contracts,  there  is  a relationship  be- 
tween the  printing  item  of  $166,350  and  the  amount  requested  in 
salaries  and  expenses,  Social  Security  Board,  for  the  cost  of  the 
service. 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  you  mean  there  is  another  item  of  information 
over  and  above  these  two  items  which  constitute  $432,000 

Mr.  Collins.  No;  that  is  the  one  I am  referring  to.  This  is  the 
informational  service  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  the  $286,000. 

Mr.  Engel.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  45,000,000  cards  out,  45,000,000 
employees  and  employers  and  what  not,  who  are  actually  under  the 
act  and  operating  under  the  act,  that  we"”  should  have  reached  the 
point  where  this  informational  service  ought  to  be  reduced.  I can 
understand  why,  when  we  were  beginning,  and  getting  these  45,000,- 
000  people  under  the  act  we  needed  this,  but  here  you  come,  after 
you  have  45,000,000,  and  you  ask  for  an  increase  of  $18,000  approx- 
imately in  this  item  this  year  over  last  year.  How  do  you  justify 
the  increase  over  last  year? 
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Mr.  Collins  By  the  demand  for  the  material,  and  their  ability  to 
produce  material  for  distribution. 

Mr.  Engel.  Isn’t  this  the  Department  where  they  are  making  up 
these  different  signs  and  getting  out  exhibits  for  the  different  fairs 
and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Collins.  That  is  correct.  But  if  the  provision  for  printing 
pamphlets  is  eliminated,  the  usefulness  of  the  Informational  Service 
will  be  somewhat  impaired. 

Mr.  Engel.  I wasn’t  thinking  of  eliminating  it.  I was  thinking 
of  reducing  both  items. 

Mr.  Collins.  They  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  whatever  action 
you  take  on  the  informational  service. 

Mr.  Engel.  If  you  get  one,  you  should  get  the  other. 

Mr.  Collins.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Engel.  The  question  I am  asking  is  whether  or  not  we  have 
reached  a point  where,  having  45,000,000  or  47,000,000  people  with 
that  information,  where  any  employee  can  get  it,  simply  by  asking 
another  employee  he  is  working  with,  whether  we  ought  not  to  be 
able  to  cut  this  down  gradually? 

Mr.  Collins.  I am  afraid  I wouldn’t  be  able  to  do  justice  to  your 
question.  If  I may  presume,  I suggest  you  ask  that  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Board  when  he  comes  here.  I will  be  here  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you. 

PRINTING  TABULATING  CARDS 

Mr.  Engel.  On  page  23,  on  these  tabulating  cards  and  account 
forms,  I notice  they  had  in  1940  an  increase  of  $154,000  over  1939,  and 
they  are  asking  the  same  amount  now  as  they  did  in  1940.  Is  that 
because  of  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  business  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  That  item  relates  to  the  increased  cost  of  all  printed 
forms  and  tabulating  cards.  It  is  necessary  to  punch  a card  for  each 
pay-roll  item  that  is  reported  to  the  Board.  In  addition,  during  the 
present  fiscal  year  and  the  next  fiscal  year  it  will  be  necessary  to 
punch  cards  because  of  the  receipt  of  claims  and  payment  of  benefits. 
The  pay  rolls  for  benefit  payments  are  made  up  on  tabulating  ma- 
chines. This  amount  provides  for  the  additional  number  of  cards 
estimated  as  necessary  to  meet  the  increased  work  load. 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  you  have  information  as  to  how  much  of  a stock 
they  have  on  hand  over  there?  Are  they  keeping  an  excessive  stock 
of  these  cards  on  hand? 

Mr.  Collins.  They  had  a large  stock  of  cards  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Engel.  1939. 

Mr.  Collins.  1939. 

Mr.  Engel.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  a large  stock  of  cards 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  1939 

Mr.  Tarver.  Give  us  some  information  about  the  size  of  the  stock 
they  had  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1939. 

Mr.  Collins.  On  June  30,  1939,  there  were  on  hand  28,492,200  tabu- 
lating cards.  In  addition,  there  were  on  order  207,000,000  cards,  of 
which  151,852,000  were  subsequently  delivered,  the  remainder  of  the 
order  being  canceled.  This  means  that  180,344,200  cards  for  use  in 
1940  were  purchased  from  the  1939  appropriation. 
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Mr.  Knoiil.  Were  they  buying  these  cards  during  the  fiscal  year 
1939  out  of  t lie  1940  appropriation,  or  trying  to? 

Mr.  Collins.  No.  They  were  buying  them  out  of  the  balance  they  ; 
had  in  the  fiscal  year  1939. 

Mr.  E jNgel.  All  right.  Then  I find  in  the  fiscal  year  1939  they 
used  $018,719. 

Mr.  C 'ollins.  T es;  for  all  printed  forms  and  cards. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  despite  the  fact  that  they  had  ordered  all  these 
cards  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  they  came  back  here  and  got 
$154,000  more  in  1940  than  they  had  in  1939.  How  do  you  explain 
that? 

Mr.  He  >uston.  Did  the  amendments  to  the  act  have  anything  to  do  i 
with  that? 

Mr.  Collins.  No.  The  amendments  to  the  act,  of  course,  would  j 
operate  to  increase  the  requirements  for  punch  cards.  I was  not  in 
on  the  1940  estimates,  so  the  only  thing  I know  about  is  the  1941. 

Mr.  T arver.  Mr.  Engel  prefaced  his  question  by  the  statement  that 
they  had  used  up  the  $618,719.  As  I understood  you  a while  ago, 
they  had  placed  an  order. 

Mr.  Collins.  Had  placed  an  order. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Which  was  to  be  filled  and  paid  for  from  that  fund, 
but  that  has  not  been  paid. 

Mr.  Collins.  That  has  not  been  paid. 

Mr.  Tarver.  So  they  did  not  use  it  up. 

Mr.  Collins.  Of  course,  it  stands  as  an  obligation  until  the  matter 
is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  much  money  is  involved? 

Mr.  Collins.  I don’t  have  those  figures.  I would  have  to  get  them 
from  the  Social  Security  Board. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  place  that  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  I will. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

The  cards  delivered  in  1940  but  charged  to  the  1939  appropriation  totaled’ 
151,852,000,  which  at  the  1939  contract  price  of  $1.04  per  thousand  reached  a 
total  charge  of  $157,926. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Of  course,  those  cards  have  not  been  furnished  as  vet, 
as  I understand  it. 

Mr.  Collins.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Tarver.  If  the  cards  are  not  furnished,  that  expenditure  will 
not  be  allowed,  and  they  will  not  have  used  up  the  $618,719,  by 
whatever  the  amount  of  that  order  will  be. 

Mr.  Collins.  That  is  correct.  I think  in  justice  to  the  Board  I 
should  say  that  the  statement  that  they  would  make  should  be  the 
one  that  should  control  on  this. 

Mr.  Engel.  These  machines  that  punch  these  cards  are  being 
rented  from  the  International  Business  Machines  concern? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  they  furnish  the  cards  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  The  rental  does  not  include  cards. 

Mr.  Engel.  I mean,  we  buy  the  cards  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  We  buy  the  cards  from  them  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Engel.  Is  there  anything  in  the  contract  for  the  rental  of 
these  machines  which  compels  us  to  buy  the  cards  from  them  ? 
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Mr.  Collins.  No;  the  contract  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  has  been 
given  to  somebody  else  on  the  ground  that  their  concern  was  the 
low  bidder. 

Mr.  Engel.  Before  this  contract  could  be  given  to  an  outside  bid- 
der under  the  law,  as  I understand  it,  it  must  be  first  submitted  to 
the  United  States  Printing  Office ; is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes. 

POSSIBILITY  OF  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE  FURNISHING  PUNCH  CARDS 

Mr.  Engel.  And  I presume  this  has  been  submitted  to  the  Printing 
Office  and  they  have  made  a statement  they  couldn’t  do  the  work, 
or  whatever  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Collins.  In  order  to  place  a contract  for  printing  outside  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  we  have  to  get  a clearance  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is  what  I mean.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  cannot — or  do  you  know  why  they  cannot 
equip  themselves  to  do  this  work,  and  if  they  can,  why  it  cannot  be 
done  cheaper  than  by  an  outside  printer? 

Mr.  Collins.  I only  know  at  one  time  the  Government  Printing 
Office  did  supply  cards  and  they  discontinued  the  practice.  They 
had  a great  many  other  demands  made  on  them,  I expect,  and  there 
were  also  a great  many  complaints  made  concerning  the  quality  of 
the  cards. 

Mr.  Engel.  It  seems  to  me  they  ought  to  be  able  to  hire  somebody 
to  go  over  there  and  work  up  some  cards.  They  ought  to  make  up 
those  cards  cheaper  than  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Houston.  How  do  you  figure  it  would  be  cheaper  when  you 
have  to  figure  in  the  investment  they  have  over  there?  I have  never 
been  able  to  figure  anything  that  the  Government  did  was  cheaper 
than  it  could  be  done  outside. 

Mr.  Engel.  I would  like  to  have  the  Government  Printing  Office 
over  here  and  find  out  if  there  is  any  saving. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Were  the  cards  you  referred  to  that  the  Printing 
Office  previously  turned  out  comparable  in  dimension  to  those  which 
you  have  reference  to  now  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  I don’t  recall  that  now.  I just  recall  I was  with  the 
Veterans’  Administration  and  we  were  keeping  accounts  of  veterans 
in  hospitals  and  on  different  kinds  of  pension  rolls,  and  we  used  the 
cards.  They  were  purchased  from  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
and  sometimes  we  got  a very  good  stock  and  sometimes  not  up  to 
standard. 

Mr.  Engel.  If  I might  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I ask  that  question. 
There  is  something  about  these  cards.  They  have  got  to  be  fed 
automatically,  and  if  the  material  in  the  cards  is  not  just  so,  damp- 
ness will  cause  them  to  swell  and  they  won’t  go  through  the  machines. 

But  the  thing  I am  trying  to  determine  is  here  is  an  appropriation 
of  $772,000  asked  for  cards.  In  the  first  place,  I can’t  see  why  if 
anybody  can  print  them,  the  United  States  Government  Printing 
Office  can’t  get  the  material,  or  make  chemical  analyses  of  the  cards 
they  are  using  and  get  the  material  and  by  experimentation  see  if 
they  can’t  develop  a card  they  can  use,  and  if  they  can  do  that,  what 
would  the  cost  be.  If  it  is  less  than  we  can  get  it  for  on  the  outside, 
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l«  ! thorn  make  them.  If  it  is  more  than  we  can  get  them  by  private 
contract,  then  we  should  let  a private  contract.  The  sole  object  I 
ha\  e is,  here  is  an  item  of  $772,000  that  we  may  be  able  to  make  a 
saving  on. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  If  it  is  a mechanical  difficulty,  that  is  one  thing.  If 
it  is  a matter  of  stock,  it  is  another  thing,  because  the  Government 
has  access  to  the  same  stock-purchasing  market  as  a private  printer 
has. 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATE  FOR  PRINTING  AND  BINDING 


Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  inserted  at  this  point  in 
the  record  pages  23  and  24  of  the  justifications. 

(The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Federal  Security  Agency,  Social  Security  Board,  printing  and  binding 


Title  of  publication,  blank  form,  etc.,  purpose  for  which  printed 


02  Printed  forms  and  letterheads: 
Tabulating  cards 


Account  number  forms 


Claim  forms 


Record-keeping  forms  and  reports 


Stock  tabulating  forms 


Letterheads  and  printed  stationery 


Miscellaneous  forms,  pads,  and  ruled  stationery 


Total  cost  for  printed  forms  and  letterheads 


08  Printing  and  binding: 
Social  Security  Bulletin 


Unemployment  Compensation  Interpretation  Benefit  Series 


Employment  Security  Review. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Social  Security  Board 


Miscellaneous  pamphlets,  informational  circulars,  bulletins,  and 
reports 


Total  cost  for  printing  and  binding. 


Fiscal 

year 

Total  num- 
ber copies 
printed 
(thousands) 

Total  cost 

1939 

347, 428 

$361,  325 

1940 

356, 273 

391,900 

1941 

356,  273 

391, 900 

1939 

19,  540 

47, 032 

1940 

19, 600 

70,  560 

1941 

19,  600 

70,  210 

1939 

5, 000 

12,915 

1940 

10,  500 

26,  880 

1941 

10,  500 

26, 880 

1939 

20, 944 

141, 375 

1940 

40, 500 

208,  575 

1941 

40,  500 

208,  575 

1939 

3,100 

8,  215 

1940 

6,100 

16, 165 

1941 

6, 100 

16,  165 

1939 

25,000 

26,  756 

1940 

27,  000 

28, 620 

1941 

27,  000 

28,  620 

1939 

14,  067 

21,  101 

1940 

20,000 

30,000 

1941 

20,  000 

30,  000 

1939 

618, 719 

1940 

772, 700 

1941 

772, 350 

1939 

33 

23,252 

1940  -v 

33 

25,000 

1941 

36 

3.0,000 

1939 

40 

10,800 

1940 

40 

10,800 

1941 

60 

17,000 

1939 

120 

7,  200 

1940 

120 

9,000 

1941 

120 

9,000 

1939 

5 

3,220 

1940 

5 

3, 300 

1941 

7 

5, 300 

1939 

4,  545 

147, 634 

1940 

4,  574 

148,  550 

1941 

5, 122 

166, 350 

1939 

192, 106 

1940 

196, 650 

1941 

227,  650 

1939 

810, 825 

1940 

969, 350 

1941 

1,  000,  000 

Grand  total  for  printing  and  binding  appropriation 
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AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  explain  the  item  “American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,”  and  we  will  let  that  page  go  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

(The  justification  is  as  follows:) 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 


Regular  appropriation  for  1940 $115,  000 

Requested  for  1941 : 115,  000 


The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  is  located  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
Its  activities  are  directed  by  a board  of  trustees  consisting  of  seven  citizens  of 
Louisville,  Ky.  Federal  aid  is  given  this  institution  in  two  forms: 

(1)  An  annual  appropriation  of  $115,000,  and  (2)  a permanent  annual  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  per  year  which  is  derived  from  interest  at  4 percent  on  a 
trust  account  of  $250,000  which  is  held  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

Reorganization  plan  No.  II  transferred  the  annual  appropriation  of  $115,000 
to  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  allowed  the  permanent  appropriation  of 
$10,000  to  remain  with  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  purpose  of  this  appropriation  ($115,000)  is  to  assist  public  institutions 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  youth  of  America.  This  amount  is  used  for  labor, 
materials,  and  other  expenses  incident  to  the  printing  of  books  and  the  recording 
of  talking  books  for  the  blind.  The  printed  and  recorded  books  are  distributed 
in  accordance  with  the  law  to  all  public  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  without  cost.  The  products  of  this  institution  are 
sold  at  actual  cost  of  production  to  other  institutions  interested  in  the  education 
of  the  blind. 

The  estimate  for  the  permanent  appropriation  of  $10,000  will  be  a part  of  the 
estimates  submitted  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Collins.  The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  estimate 
is  the  same  as  has  been  appropriated  for  the  past  few  years.  It  is 
paid  to  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  semiannually  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  funds  to  produce  this  Braille  literature  for 
free  distribution  to  public  schools  and  institutions  for  the  blind  on 
the  basis  of  enrolled  student  population  who  are  blind. 

Mr.  Houston.  Where  is  that  located? 

Mr.  Collins.  At  Louisville,  Ky. ; it  has  been  there  since  1858,  and 
beginning  with  the  years  1879  Congress  has  made  an  annual  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  Houston.  That  is  not  the  entire  amount  necessary  to  operate 
the  plant,  is  it? 

Mr.  Collins.  It  is  the  major  portion.  They  have  some  other 
sources  of  income,  but  they  are  relatively  small.  They  get  income 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  a trust  fund,  the  income  from 
which  is  $10,000  a year.  It  is  $250,000  invested  at  4 percent.  They 
have  very  little  other  funds. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  they  employ  any  blind  people  there  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  That  I don’t  know. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  we  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Collins. 
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Friday,  February  16,  1940. 
CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

STATEMENTS  OF  JAMES  J.  McENTEE,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  CIVILIAN 

CONSERVATION  CORPS,  AND  GRANVILLE  E.  DICKEY,  CHIEF 

STATISTICIAN,  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  ON  HISTORY  AND  WORK  OF  C.  C.  C. 

Mr.  T arver.  This  is  another  organization  which  for  the  first  time 
comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  our  subcommittee,  and  I would  be 
very  glad  if  in  view  of  that  in  your  general  statement,  Mr.  McEntee, 
you  would  enter  into  a rather  full  discussion  of  the  organization,  its 
functions  and  purposes,  a review  of  its  work,  an  estimate  of  its 
prospective  work  during  the  next  fiscal  year  within  the  limits  of  the 
estimates  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget; 
what  decrease  will  be  necessary  if  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  esti- 
mates are  approved  in  the  activities  of  the  Corps,  and  where  such 
decrease  will  be  made  effective;  that  is,  with  reference  to  work  in 
charge  of  the  departments  or  organizations  of  the  Government;  a 
complete  statement  along  these  lines  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  McEntee.  I will  be  very  glad,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  take  up  pos- 
sibly eight  or  ten  minutes  before  going  into  the  budget  itself  in 
giving  a review  of  the  Corps,  how  it  works,  and  its  various  functions. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Very  well. 

Mr.  MoEntee.  The  origin  of  the  Corps  is  found  in  the  act  of 
March  31,  1933,  which  was  given  initial  impetus  by  an  Executive 
order  of  April  5,  1933.  The  first  camp  was  set  up  on  April  It  and 
the  entire  operation  was  under  way  with  nearly  300,000  men  in 
nearly  1,500  separate  locations  by  the  1st  of  July,  1933.  Since  that 
time  the  number  of  men  and  camps  has  varied  upward  and  down- 
ward with  unemployment  conditions.  The  Corps  was  formally  des- 
ignated “Civilian  Conservation  Corps”  under  an  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved June  28,  1937,  and  the  organization  was  given  greater  defi- 
nition and  a much  better  statute  as  a guide  for  operations. 

The  same  essential  pattern  has  been  followed  throughout  the  life 
of  the  Corps  in  that  it  consists  largely  of  200  man  work  camps. 
About  90  percent  of  these  work  camps  have  junior  enrollees,  aged  at 
present  17  to  23,  and  10  percent  are  populated  with  war  veteran 
enrollees.  In  addition,  work  is  also  carried  on  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  in  the  Territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  From  an  organizational  standpoint,  the  Corps  is 
unique.  Under  the  Reorganization  Act  it  became  a unit  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency.  By  statute  the  Director  is  charged  with  com- 
plete and  final  authority  in  the  functioning  of  the  Corps,  including 
the  allotment  of  funds.  Broadly  speaking,  the  Director’s  functions 
/ are  those  of  policy  making,  conciliation  when  necessary,  investiga- 
tion, and  some  operating  functions,  including  at  present  motor-repair 
work  and  selection  of  junior  enrollees. 

Under  provisions  of  the  statute,  and  in  compliance  with  an  Execu- 
tive order  issued  under  this  statutory  authority,  the  Departments  of 
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War,  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  the  Veterans’  Administration  coop- 
erate in  carrying  on  the  enormous  work  of  the  Corps.  In  general, 
the  War  Department  is  charged  with  operating  functions  connected 
with  supply,  medical  attention,  transportation,  welfare,  and  other 
functions  most  directly  concerned  with  the  bodily,  mental,  and  spirit- 
ual welfare  of  the  enrollees.  The  Departments  of  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture  act  as  work  supervisory  agencies  to  plan  work  projects 
within  their  respective  fields  and  to  execute  these  projects  through 
the  labor  and  skill  of  the  enrollees  and  the  materials  bought  for  their 
use.  The  Veterans’  Administration  selects  war-veteran  applicants 
who  desire  to  enroll  in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

Since  the  operation  started — through  January  31,  1940,  more  than 

2.625.000  persons  have  been;  given  employment  and  a total  of  approxi- 
mately 13,125,000  persons  have  received  direct  benefits  through  this 
program.  That  includes,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman  the  families  of 
the  enrollees  who  receive  $22  per  month.  A gross  of  more  than  4,000 
camps  have  been  established  and  the  gross  obligations  have  been 
approximately  $2,450,000,000  of  which  enrollees  have  allotted  home  to 
their  dependent  relations  approximately  $560,400,000.  These  figures 
are  of  course  large. 

Likewise,  the  figures  regarding  work  completed  by  the  enrollees 
are  extremely  large.  Merely  as  examples  of  the  more  than  150  gen- 
eral types  of  jobs  completed  I give  the  following  facts  on  a few 
typical  work  items  completed  through  January  31,  1940. 

More  than  1,700,000,000  forest  trees  have  been  planted;  forest-stand 
improvement  has  been  completed  on  nearly  3,500,000  acres;  fire- 
hazard  reduction  has  been  prosecuted  on  1,975,000  acres;  enrollees 
have  devoted  5,075,000  man-days  to  fighting  forest  fires  throughout 
the  Nation;  75,000  miles  of  telephone  lines  have  been  constructed; 

109.000  miles  of  truck  trails  and  minor  roads  have  been  completed 
with  nearly  half  a million  miles  maintained;  close  to  5,000,000  soil- 
saving check  dams  have  been  built  to  retard  the  ravages  of  erosion; 
tree,  plant,  and  pest-control  operations  have  been  carried  on  over 

18.600.000  acres. 

And  so  the  story  could  go  throughout  a long  list  of  items  vital  to 
the  conservation  and  increase  of  the  basic  natural  resources  of  wealth 
of  these  United  States. 

I think  it  fair  to  state  that  the  net  worth  of  the  operations  com- 
pleted will  within  a very  few  years  more  than  offset  the  total  cost 
of  the  program.  At  the  present  time,  the  present  worth  of  the  work 
completed  might  reasonably  be  evaluated  at  about  78  to  82  percent 
of  its  cost.  This  figure  does  not  equal  100  percent  because  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  by  its  very  nature  is  constantly  employ- 
ing, green,  raw,  untrained  kids  who  have  never  had  a job  of  any  kind 
and  making  them  into  competent,  hard-working  men.  There  is  a 
natural  immediate  loss  in  efficiency  under  such  a process.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  these  young  men  are  by  law  required  to  send 
a minimum  of  $22  of  their  cash  allowance  to  their  dependents,  thus 
substantially  contributing  to  the  support  of  a vast  number  of  persons 
in  very  real  need  of  aid. 

What  I have  said  just  now  indicates  in  some  measure  the  tangible 
value  of  the  work  completed  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
I shall  have  to  confess  that  neither  I nor  any  of  those  associated 
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with  ill  is  work  have  been  able  to  work  out  any  formula  which  can 
place  a cash  value  on  the  salvage  of  human  beings  which  has  occurred 
III  i li(*  process  of  employing,  working,  and  training  2,625,000  persons. 

I only  need  to  point  out  to  you  that  close  to  50  percent  of  the  young 
men  we  employ  have  never  had  any  work  training  prior  to  coming 
with  the  ( ivilian  Conservation  Corps.  A great  percentage  of  the 
remainder  have  had  practically  no  training.  Without  the  Corps, 
many  of  these  young  men  would  have  been  doomed  to  months  and 
perhaps  years  of  idleness.  You  well  know  the  threat  to  moral  sta- 
bility which  enforced  idleness  brings  to  men  who  are  just  entering 
t he  threshold  of  their  productive  earning  years.  I know,  and  you 
know,  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  youngsters  have  been 
trained  into  self-reliant,  physically  fit,  mentally  alert,  spiritually 
decent  citizens,  and  I think  I know  that  many  of  them  would  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside  had  it  not  been  for  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps.  But,  as  I said  before,  I can  place  no  definite  cash  value  on 
this  operation.  Merely  as  a personal  opinion  and  perhaps  as  an  old- 
fashioned  sentimentalist  I hold  that  its  worth  is  greater  than  any 
other  cash  return  which  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  may  pro- 
duce for  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  very  briefly,  I should  like  to  give  you  a typical  day’s  routine 
in  a camp.  These  boys  live  by  sane  practical  rules.  They  get  up 
at  approximately  6:30;  eat  breakfast  at  7 ; do  a little  of  the  necessary 
clean-up  work  around  the  camp;  go  to  work  at  8;  eat  at  12;  return 
from  work  at  4 or  4 : 40 ; clean  up,  play,  and  have  dinner  at  about  5 : 30 
or  6.  After  dinner,  or  supper  as  it  becomes  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  both  organized  and  unorganized  recreational  activities  may 
get  under  way.  More  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  in  every 
camp  in  the  United  States  an  educational  program  is  carried  on 
after  working  hours;  91  percent  of  the  enrollees  avail  themselves  of 
these  educational  opportunities.  The  classes  include  everything 
from  elimination  of  illiteracy  to  higher  mathematics,  which  have  a 
direct  application  to  the  work  which  the  enrollees  are  doing  and 
hope  to  do  when  they  leave  the  corps.  This  is  a work-centered 
program  which  endeavors  to  give  a very  high  return  in  dollars  and 
cents  for  the  money  expended  and  which  also  trains  the  enrollee  for 
future  life  after  leaving  the  corps.  Bedtime  in  most  camps  is  10 
to  10 : 30. 

Physical  gains  on  the  part  of  the  enrollees  are  remarkable.  On  an 
average  the  youngsters  quickly  pick  up  between  8 and  14  pounds  after 
enrolling  in  the  corps.  Their  chest  measurements  increase,  they 
even  grow  a little  taller  as  these  boys  are  in  the  growing  age.  The 
death  rates  in  the  C.  C.  C.  are  less  than  one-third  of  the  expected 
deaths  encountered  on  the  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality — 
the  mortality  table  on  which  the  insurance  premiums  which  you 
gentlemen  pay  are  based. 

I will  conclude  this  review  by  stating  that  the  United  States  is 
today  a land  richer  in  natural  resources  and  vastly  stronger  in  man- 
power due  to  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  program.  Now  with 
the  chairman’s  permission,  I shall  try  to  answer  any  general  ques- 
tions on  the  corps  before  going  into  the  presentation  of  the  estimates 
for  the  fiscal  year  1941. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I do  not  think  that  I would  desire  to  propound  any 
questions  of  that  type  at  this  time,  while  it  may  be  that  some  other 
members  of  the  committee  might. 
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Mr.  Houston.  I would  just  like  to  ask  this  question:  I do  not 
want  to  go  into  a lot  of  questions  on  the  Budget  at  this  time,  as  you 
are  going  to  take  that  up  later.  But  what  was  your  estimate  for 
1940? 

Mr.  McEntee.  $295,000,000,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Those  are  things  we  will  take  up  later. 

Mr.  McEntee.  That  was  for  1940. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  take  that  up  item  by  item  a little  later. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  you  want  us  to  ask  any  questions  now  regarding 
the  conduct  of  the  camps? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Any  question  regarding  the  work  of  the  Conservation 
Corps  at  this  time,  but  do  not  go  into  the  specific  appropriations. 

We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  amplify  in  such  manner  and  to 
such  an  extent  as  you  deem  proper,  Mr.  McEntee,  any  remarks  which 
you  have  made.  We  desire  the  record  to  be  as  complete  as  possible 
with  regard  to  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  the  nature  of 
the  work  which  it  has  been  doing. 

The  record  is  prepared  not  only  for  our  information,  but  for  that 
of  the  other  Members  of  Congress  and  for  the  country  too,  which 
will  have  access  to  the  hearings.  Proceed. 

ESTIMATED  PROGRAM  FOR  1941 

Mr.  McEntee.  I have  rather  a bad  cold,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
know  my  voice  is  rather  bad. 

The  total  estimate  for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  fiscal  year 
1941,  amounts  to  $230,000,000.  This  compares  with  approximately 
$295,000,000  for  1940 — a decrease  of  $65,000,000,  and  an  appropriation 
of  about  $289,500,000  for  1939. 

With  the  funds  requested  it  is  proposed  to  operate  1,227  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  barrack  camps  of  200  men  each  in  the  continental 
United  States,  with  a peak  authorized  strength  of  245,400  enrollees. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Wait  just  a moment;  what  number? 

Mr.  McEntee.  The  number  of  camps  is  1,227. 

Mr.  Tarver.  All  right. 

Mr.  McEntee.  Two-hundred-man  camps. 

This  contrasts  with  1,500  camps  in  1939  and  1940 — a decrease  of 
273  camps  and  a decrease  of  54,600  enrollees.  It  is  further  proposed 
that  this  estimate  will  include  an  additional  5,500  Indian  enrollees 
as  opposed  to  the  prior  7,800  and  approximately  2,500  Territorial 
enrollees  as  opposed  to  the  prior  4,000.  Those  Territories  are  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  us  be  sure  we  understand  that.  You  propose 
under  the  estimates  a decrease  in  the  number  of  enrollees  in  the 
continental  United  States  of  from  approximately  300,000;  is  that 
right 

Mr.  McEntee  (interposing).  From  a peak  strength  of  300,000,  an 
average  strength  of  about  270,000 

Mr.  Tarver.  To  245,000.  The  estimates  at  the  same  time  contem- 
plate an  increase  in  the  number  of  enrollees  in  the  Indian  camps, 
and  in  the 

Mr.  McEntee  (interposing).  No,  sir.  I probably  did  not  make 
that  clear,  sir. 


GO 
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The  Indian  camps  will  be  reduced  from  7,800  enrollees  to  5,500. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

Mr.  McEntee.  A decrease  of  2,300.  In  the  Territories  we  now 
have  4,000  enrollees,  and  we  are  going  to  have  2,500  if  the  committee 
sees  fit  to  approve  this  budget. 

Mr.  T arver.  Very  well.  I did  not  understand  your  prior  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  McEntee.  I would  like  to  state  initially,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that  these  estimates  have  been  prepared 
on  the  basis  of  price  levels  existing  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
war  in  Europe.  Many  price  fluctuations — with  a general  tendency 
to  rise — have  taken  place  since  then.  Unless  there  is  some  fall  in- 
present  price  levels,  the  amount  of  the  estimate  may  be  inadequate 
to  run  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  on  the  same  standard  as  in 
the  past,  keeping  in  mind  the  number  of  men  enumerated  above. 

That  will  principally  be  an  Army  problem  of  clothing  and  food 
supplies,  and  I am  sure  when  they  testify  they  will  go  into  that. 

Air.  Houston.  You  mean  you  might  have  a supplemental  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Either  that,  if  prices  go  up,  or  have  to  curtail  the 
strength  of  the  Corps.  For  instance,  in  September,  if  prices  were 
very  high,  and  we  have  our  replacement  in  September,  we  just  could 
not  enroll  if  prices  were  too  high. 

SUPERVISION  OF  CAMPS  BY  VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS 

During  the  fiscal  year  1941  this  estimate  contemplates  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  have  the  technical  supervision  of 
830  camps  as  opposed  to  the  previous  1,015  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  will  have  the  technical  supervision  of  397  camps  as 
opposed  to  the  previous  485. 

Mr.  Houston.  Soil  conservation  is  part  of  the  agricultural  group?' 

Mr.  McEntee.  That  is  part  of  the  agricultural  group;  yes,  sir. 

Air.  Houston.  Now,  what  was  the  reduction  in  the  Interior  camps? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Approximately  about  18 y2  percent. 

Mr.  Houston.  What  was  the  percentage  of  the  Agriculture? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Exactly  the  same.  We  work  the  same.  It  is  iden- 
tical. We  work  the  same  right  through. 

Mr.  Houston.  I see. 

Mr.  McEntee.  To  carry  its  functions  of  supply,  command,  trans- 
portation, medical  care,  clothing,  pay  of  enrollees,  and  other  neces- 
sary items,  the  estimate  contemplates  that  the  War  Department 
will  obligate  $176,616,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Before  you  leave  that,  you  have  given  the  reductions 
in  the  Agricultural  camps  and  in  the  Interior  camps,  but  what 
about  those  operating  under  the  other  departments? 

Mr.  McEntee.  That  carries  all  the  departments,  sir.  They  have 
different  agencies  like  Soil  Conservation,  Reclamation,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  about  the  War  Department  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  The  War  Department  does  not  operate  any  camps  r 
sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  that  true?  I thought  that  they  were  still  operat- 
ing some  camps. 
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Mr.  McEntee.  No,  sir.  They  have  a part  in  the  operation  of 
every  camp. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes;  I understand. 

Mr.  McEntee.  They  do  not  operate  any  Army  camps.  The  last 
Army  camp  was  at  Winooski  and  a few  military  reservations. 

Mr.  Engel.  Did  you  not  have  some  Navy  camps? 

Mr.  McEntee.  We  had  one  on  the  Navy  base  at  Hawthorne,  Nev., 
but  that  was  under  the  technical  supervision  of  the  Forest  Service.. 
There  are  no  Army  or  Navy  camps  at  present  and  none  are  con- 
templated. 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  these  830  Soil  Conservation  camps  and  397  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  make  up  the  1,200  camps  you  speak  about?' 

Mr.  McEntee.  There  are  not  830  Soil  Conservation  camps. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  said  830. 

Mr.  McEntee.  Those  are  Agricultural  camps.  I would  be  glad  to, 
read  the  designations  of  these  departments  for  these  various  camps.. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes.  Please  clear  that  up. 

Mr.  McEntee.  Under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  there  are  at 
present  national-forest  camps,  321;  State  forest,  176;  private  forest, 
100;  Forest  Service  T.  V.  A.,  18;  National  Agricultural  Research 
Center,  3 ; Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  1 ; Plant  Industry,  2 ; Ento- 
mology and  Plant  Quarantine,  1 ; Soil  Conservation  Service,  393 ; 
making  a total  aggregate  of  1,015  camps  at  the  present  time  for  the 
Agriculture  Department. 

Under  the  Department  of  the  Interior  there  are  national  parks,  99; 
State  parks,  165  ; county  parks,  25;  metropolitan  areas,  19  ; T.  Y.  A. 
Park,  2;  General  Land  Office,  6;  Biological  Survey,  34  ;•  Division  of 
Grazing,  91;  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  44;  and  the  total  of  the  Interior 
is  485 — making  a gross  of  1,500  in  all. 

ALLOCATION  OF  CAMPS  IN  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY 

Mr.  Tarver.  With  regard  to  the  allocation  of  camps  to  the  T.  Y.  A., 
I notice  18  is  the  number  for  it,  and  I presume  most  of  them  are 
stationed  in  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  McEntee.  All  through  that  area,  but  not  all  in  that  State. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  most  of  them  are  in  that  State.  Have  you  got, 
the  figures  there? 

Mr.  McEntee.  We  can  give  you  those  in  just  a moment,  Congress- 
man. 

Mr.  Dickey.  For  the  fiscal  year  1939,  T.  Y.  A.  camps  under  Forest 
Service:  In  Alabama  there  were  4;  1 was  in  North  Carolina;  11  were, 
in  Tennessee;  and  2 in  Virginia — a total  of  18. 

Mr.  McEntee  will  come  to  several  under  T.  Y.  A.  parks  in  a.  little 
while,  and  those  two  are  in  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I am  just  wondering.  Part  of  my  district  is  within, 
the  Tennessee  Valley,  but  I am  just  wondering  if  Tennessee,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  benefits  which  it  has  secured  under  recent  governmental 
programs,  is  not  being  made  a favorite  in  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  work  through  the  stationing  of  this  considerable  number  of' 
camps  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  under  the  T.  V.  A.  work. 

Now  let  me  call  your  attention  to  this : A yean  or  so  ago  I sought 
to  have  one  of  these  T.  Y.  A.  camps  stationed  in  Tennessee,  within  a: 
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short  distance  of.  the  line  of  my  district,  to  do  some  work  which  was 
very  desirable,  and  of  the  same  type  that  they  were  doing  in  the  State 
of  Tennessee  in  my  district.  It  was  within  the  travel  distance  from 
the  camp,  and  my  district  is  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  in  part.  I have 
four  counties  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  I was  informed  at  the  time 
that  the  enrollees  of  this  camp  do  work  as  far  as  the  Tennessee  line, 
hut  that  they  would  not  do  work  over  the  line  in  Georgia.  Upon 
communication  with  the  authorities  of  your  organization  who  were 
at  that  time  in  charge,  I was  unable  to  secure  any  change  in  that 


ruling. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  State  of  Tennessee  has  been  particularly 
favored  in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 


OPERATION  OF  OTHER  CAMPS  IN  GEORGIA  AND  TENNESSEE 


Let  us  find  out  how  many  other  camps  besides  T.  V.  A.  camps  are 
stationed  in  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Dickey.  The  total  camps  for  the  fiscal  year  1939  for  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  37. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  number  of  camps 
stationed  in  the  State  of  Georgia? 

Mr.  Dickey.  The  State  of  Georgia  for  the  same  fiscal  year  had  a 
total  of  27  camps  within  its  borders. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  other  words,  Tennessee  with  a smaller  population 
had  10  more  camps  than  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  McEntee.  It  might  be  said,  sir,  on  the  question  of  population, 
we  have  some  Western  States  with  a very  small  population,  but  the 
work  is  there. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is  not  the  question  here  involved.  The  services 
performed  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  by  these  camps  is  substantially 
the  same  as  in  the  State  of  Georgia  by  similar  camps,  and  there  is 
even  a greater  need  in  the  State  of  Georgia  than  in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  I cannot  understand  why  one  of  your  State  of  Tennessee 
camps  has  to  stop  work  at  the  State  line  when  it  is  within  travel 
distance  of  the  camp  and  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  in  Georgia. 

Mr.  McEntee.  There  should  not  be  any  State  lines  on  the  camps, 
Congressman.  Tomorrow  when  the  technical  people  are  here  from 
the  Agriculture  Department,  I would  be  glad  to  bring  that  question 
up  with  them.  There  should  not  be  any  State  line  on  that. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  so  far  as  I know  as  to  the  C.  C.  C.  work  down 
in  my  four  counties  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  it  has  been  impossible 
to  get  any  consideration  for  them  although  work  in  Tennessee  is 
comparatively  an  easy  matter. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I would  like  to  ask  a question. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes,  Mr.  Sheppard. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I would  like  to  ask  you  this  question:  Upon  what 
basis  are  these  C.  C.  C.  camps  allocated  to  any  State  or  district? 


BASIS  AND  PROCEDURE  FOR  ALLOCATION  AND  SELECTION  OF  C.  C.  C.  CAMPS 

Mr.  McEntee.  They  are  allocated  on  the  basis  of  priority  and 
need  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  What  do  you  mean  by  “priority”  as  it  applies  to 
the  question? 
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Mr.  McEntee.  It  is  on  the  type  of  work.  For  instance,  Soil  Con- 
servation camps  have  field  engineers  that  check  that  at  a Soil  Con- 
servation Service  location.  He  will  report  back  to  the  regional 
office  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  as  to  the  relative  importance 
of  the  project.  When  the  Corps  was  set  up  in  1933  the  President 
felt  there  would  be  considerable  economy  in  the  Director  not  setting 
up  any  large  technical  staff  in  his  office.  But  we  utilized  the  tech- 
nical services  of  the  F orest  Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and 
the  Interior  Department,  and  so  forth. 

So  in  the  selection  of  these  camps  we  accept  the  recommendations 
of  the  technical  agencies  who  have  their  field  engineers  look  at  these 
camp  sites. 

When  I say  “priority”  I mean  for  instance  there  may  be  an  area 
of  soil  conservation.  For  instance,  when  the  engineers  look  at  it 
it  might  be  a badly  eroded  area  where  Soil  Conservation  could  not 
do  any  particular  constructive  work,  or  it  might  be  a reclamation 
job  and  the  Reclamation  Service  would  have  to  do  it,  or  it  might  be 
an  extremely  poor  type  of  soil  that  would  not  respond  as  well  as 
some  other  area  would.  That  might  be  a low  priority  camp  which 
we  would  work  on  if  we  did  not  have  work  in  important  sections. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  In  other  words,  to  have  a camp  operate  within  a 
given  district  there  must  be  a necessity  indicated  there,  a necessity 
for  some  type  of  work  within  the  classification  which  your  organi- 
zation operates? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Is  that  brought  to  your  attention  by  a specific 
department,  a specific  group  of  governmental  agencies? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  What  method  of  procedure  do  we  go  through  for 
securing  these  camps? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Through  the  technical  agencies.  The  general 
method  is  through  the  State  conservation  commission  or  State  for- 
ester. If  it  is  an  application  for  a forestry  camp  in  the  South  it 
would  be  made  to  the  regional  office  at  Atlanta.  They  would  have 
their  engineers  check  it  and  make  a report  to  the  Forest  Service  in 
Washington.  And  they  would  approve  it  and  possibly  they  would 
not.  Generally,  they  do  accept  the  opinion  of  the  field  engineers, 
and  if  they  approve  it  then  it  comes  to  the  Director’s  office  for  final 
approval  with  the  reasons  set  forth  for  a camp  in  that  particular 
area. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Are  the  Army  engineers  a part  of  the  structure 
that  formulates  through  their  investigation  the  necessity  for  a camp, 
and  that  is  to  be  indicated  to  you  people  as  a necessity  or  not? 

Mr.  McEntee.  No,  sir;  the  Army  engineers  play  no  part  in  this 
activity. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  The  department  under  which  this  camp  work  falls 
will  suggest  to  you  what  the  recommended  site  is? 

Mr.  McEntee.  We  will  say  it  is  suggested  through  the  Agriculture 
Department  here  in  Washington,  and  they  pass  it  over  to  the  Director 
for  his  approval  accompanied  by  their  recommendations. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Are  you  familiar  with  and  insofar  as  the  flood- 
control  condition  exists  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Agriculture 
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Department  if  they  request  a camp  or  camps  to  a given  area,  do  they 
finance  in  any  manner  the  camps’  operations  or  requirements? 

Mr.  Met  jXtek.  Out  of  the  funds  of  the  Agriculture  Department? 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McE  ntee.  No;  they  are  all  financed  by  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  In  other  words,  if  they  recommended  the  installa- 
tion of  a camp  in  Hongkong,  China,  they  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it  other  than  what  you  recommend  in  your  Department? 

Mr.  McEntee.  They  supervise  the  work. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  They  supervise  the  work,  yes;  but  if  there  is  $4,000,- 
000  grant  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  certain  specific  work, 
and  they  call  upon  you  to  put  in  a Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
camp  there,  do  they  participate  in  that  $4,000,000  for  that  program? 

Mr.  McEntee.  No,  sir;  as  to  every  C.  C.  C.  project,  all  bills  are 
paid  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  And  out  of  your  appropriation? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes;  now,  there  may  have  been  times— -we  can 
ask  Mr.  Morrell  this — where  they  have  dovetailed  work  in  with 
Forest  Service  equipment,  but  I would  rather  have  you  ask  Mr. 
Morrell  about  that. 

QUESTION  AS  TO  RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS  WORK 

ON  PRIVATE  FOREST  LANDS 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  have  made  reductions  in  the  various  camps  in 
proportion  in  the  estimates  in  the  Budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  it  not  your  observation  that  the  camps  engaged  in 
soil-conservation  work  are  performing  a more  valuable  function  than 
those  engaged  in  work  on  private  forest  lands  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Congressman,  I do  not  know  as  I frankly  want  to 
answer  that  question.  All  of  this  work  is  valuable,  and  I would 
not  like  to  stand  before  this  committee 

Mr.  Tarver  (interposing).  I understand  that. 

Mr.  McEntee  (continuing).  And  say  that  the  work  being  done 
by  one  of  our  coordinating  agencies  is  more  important  than  another. 

I will  say  to  you  I believe  soil  conservation  is  vitally  important. 

I think  it  is  about  as  great  a national-defense  program  as  we  could 
engage  in,  and  we  are  hearing  a lot  about  national  defense  these 
days. 

Mr.  Tarver.  If  you  do  not  know  the  answer  to  that  question  I do 
not  know  who  would.  I think  you  have  an  opinion  and  we  ought 
to  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

In  my  observations  in  my  State  the  Soil  Conservation  camps  are 
doing  extremely  good  Avork,  which  reaches  a considerable  part  of  the 
farm  population  who  are  in  need  of  that  type  of  assistance. 

The  camps  on  private  forest  lands,  however,  are  engaged  in  work 
largely  beneficial  to  large  companies  on  huge  tracts  of  forest  lands. 
As  to  the  work  on  national  forest  areas  I am  not  comparing  it  with 
the  work  on  private  forest  lands.  But  we  have  to  have  a reduction 
if  the  Budget  estimates  are  approved  in  the  activities  that  have  been 
carried  on  herebef ore.  Is  it  not  wise  for  us  to  undertake  to  make 
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some  resume  of  just  what  has  been  accomplished  in  these  various 
fields,  and  not  necessarily  undertake  to  cut  down  everything  in  pro- 
portion, but  to  save  those  things  that  have  been  most  beneficial,  and 
let  the  major  portion  of  the  cut  be  taken  by  those  activities  that  have 
not  been  so  beneficial? 

Mr.  McEntee.  May  I perhaps  answer  that  in  this  way,  Con- 
gressman: Take,  for  instance,  park  work  or  recreational  work  on 
national  forests.  That  is  recreational  work  which  is  important.  And 
I think  for  immediate  need  we  should  do  something  for  land  before 
the  entire  land  washes  away.  I think  soil  conservation  should  have 
priority  in  certain  sections.  On  the  other  hand,  just  go  out  west 
and  take  Idaho.  Out  there  everybody  thinks  every  one  of  our  camps 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  working  on  a white  pine  blister  rust  control. 
I am  sure  when  Conrad  Wirth  comes  here  he  will  say  the  most  vital 
work  is  the  Park  Service  work. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I am  quite  in  accord  that  the  park  work  should  be 
continued,  and  I had  not  mentioned  that  at  all. 

I am  talking  about  work  on  private  forest  lands.  For  example, 
if  you  have  a camp  which  is  a benefit  to  thousands  of  farmers  in 
showing  how  soil-erosion  conditions  can  be  and  should  be  corrected 
and  in  assisting  at  least  a portion  of  them  to  the  correction  of  con- 
ditions on  their  farms,  is  that  camp  to  be  held  to  be  of  no  greater 
importance  than  one  located  on  a tract  of  20,000  acres  of  land  be- 
longing to  a lumber  company  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  The  law  requires  that  we  be  permitted  to  do  this 
type  of  work  on  private  lands  covered  by  acts  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I know  you  are  entitled  to  do  it,  but  if  we  observe 
the  recommendations  of  the  Budget  we  have  got  to  cut  it  down. 
Should  we  cut  down  in  proportion  or  let  the  more  useful  work  con- 
tinue in  greater  proportion  than  the  other  which  has  not  been  so 
vital  to  the  public  interest? 

Mr.  McEntee.  The  question  on  that  comes  back  to  us  in  this  way : 
We  do  not  carry  the  heavy  engineering  staff  to  cover  this  work.  I 
could  not  sit  in  my  office  and  spot  camps  around  the  country  which 
ought  to  be  closed.  We  have  to  leave  this  to  the  technical  forces. 

Mr.  Houston.  That  is  not  the  question  he  asked. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is  not  the  question  I asked. 

You  have  been  connected  with  this  work,  and  I think  it  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  works  conducted  by  the  Government,  and  I think 
people  generally  have  been  sold  on  your  work,  and  they  think  it 
should  be  continued.  I am  one  of  those  who  voted  to  make  it  a 
permanent  organization  infstead  of  for  3 years,  and  I think  it  will  be 
made  a permanent  organization.  But  certainly  you  who  have  been 
connected  with  this  work  for  some  years  and  who  understand  what  is 
being  done  much  better  than  I could  understand,  or  anyone  else  not 
connected  with  your  organization,  ought  to  have  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  work  which  is  being  done  on  private  forest  lands  is  of 
as  much  value  to  the  public  as  the  work  which  is  being  done  in  soil- 
conservation  camps. 

Mr.  McEntee.  I think  it  is  all  valuable,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I agree  with  you. 

Mr.  McEntee.  I am  going  to  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 
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Mr.  McE  ntee.  To  come  back  to  this  reduction  I have  not  checked 
.ill  reductions  yet,  but  there  is  a heavier  cut  in  the  type  you  talk  about 
ilian  iu  soil  conservation.  I think  in  that  type  of  work  we  ought  to 
give  as  much  attention  as  possible  to  carrying  on  this  soil-conserva- 
t ion  work,  but  there  is  great  benefit  in  this  forest-service  work  because 
we  must  do  so  much  fire-protection  work  and  treatment  to  trees  and 
so  forth.  I l>elieve  the  protection  carried  on  should  not  be  in  the 
direct  benefit  to  the  private  company. 

Mr.  rl  'aryer.  You  still  have  not  answered  my  question,  although  you 
stated  you  intended  to. 

I want  to  know  whether  the  work  being  done  in  the  private  forest 
camps  is  of  equal  value  or  of  greater  value  than  the  work  being  done 
in  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Mr.  McEntee.  That  is  a matter  of  opinion,  my  private  opinion. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes.  I want  your  opinion. 

Mr.  McEntee.  My  private  opinion  is  that  the  soil-conservation 
work  is  perhaps  the  most  important  job  we  are  doing  because  it  is 
conserving  soil. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  the  soil-conservation  camps 
are  doing  more  valuable  work  for  the  public  than  the  camps  engaged 
in  working  on  private  forest  lands? 

Mr.  McEntee.  In  my  judgment,  speaking  of  private  forest  lands 
only,  but  I do  not  want  to  say  that  as  a fact. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I do  not  want  your  private  opinion,  what  is  your 
public  opinion. 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  This  is  going  in  the  record,  you  know. 

Mr.  McEntee.  But  we  will  bring  some  people  here 

Mr.  Tarver  (interposing).  I understand.  But  you  are  the  head  of 
this  work,  as  soon,  as  your  appointment  as  the  head  of  your  organ- 
ization is  approved  by  the  Senate  in  the  next  few  days,  which  I 
hope  they  will  do,  and  I think  your  opinion  is  worth  more  than 
anybody  else’s. 

Mr.  McEntee.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this,  Congressman, 
while  we  are  on  that  subject- 

Mr.  Dickey  (interposing).  The  very  thing  that  you  have  been  talk- 
ing about,  Congressman,  has  been  taken  into  effect,  in  that  the  relative 
importance  is  handled  in  this  way:  The  Soil  Conservation  Service 
has  345  camps,  and  private  forests  76.  That  rather  answers  your 
question,  I believe. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I do  not  know  whether  it  does  or  not.  How  many 
do  they  have  for  this  year? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Private  forests,  100 ; Soil  Conservation  has  393. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  that  is  reduced  to  how  many  for  next  year? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Three  hundred  and  forty-five. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  As  against  76. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  has  been  considerable  cut  in  both  items  then? 

Mr.  Dickey.  About  12  percent  off  Soil  Conservation,  and  24  per- 
cent on  private  forests,  Congressman,  roughly. 

Mr.  Tarver.  My  observation  was  when  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  was  first  set  up  that  in  certain  sections  the  people  insisted 
upon  the  setting  up  of  these  private  land  camps,  not  because  of  their 
importance,  but  because  they  said,  “We  cannot  get  any  camps,  other- 
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wise,  as  we  have  not  got  any  national  forests.  We  have  not  got  any 
national  parks  and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  do  this  work  on  pri- 
vate lands  in  order  to  give  ns  our  share  of  the  work  to  be  done.'’  I 
think  that  is  the  motivating  reason  in  it  more  than  anything  else, 
that  caused  the  setting  up  of  these  camps. 

Mr.  McEntee.  That,  Congressman,  and  the  fact  that  this  was 
first  set  up  as  an  experiment  in  unemployment  relief. 

Frankly,  those  of  us  operating  the  Corps  in  the  first  3 months,  and 
it  began  to  pick  up  after  that,  just  did  not  know  where  we  were  going 
to  put  these  camps,  and  we  put  them  any  place  there  was  a justifi- 
able reason  and  where  we  thought  we  could  find  some  work. 

Let  me  tell  it  this  way:  In  New  York  State  we  enrolled  27,000 
employees  in  our  first  enrollment  back  in  1933.  And  the  best  New 
York  State  could  give  us  was  work  for  6,000. 

I went  to  see  the  Governors  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  trying 
to  get  work  we  could  do  under  the  Act.  And  they  could  not  absorb 
anywhere  near  the  enrollment  in  their  States. 

We  have  got  away  from  that  now.  It  is  not  a question  of  finding 
places  for  these  camps,  but  explaining  why  we  can’t  put  a camp 
at  a location  that  has  a good  project.  There  are  many  more  good 
projects  available  than  there  are  camps. 

NUMBER  OF  CAMPS  IX  KANSAS 

Mr.  Houston.  May  I ask  you  one  question  there?  How  many 
camps  in  Kansas  have  you  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Dickey.  For  the  fiscal  year  1939,  Mr.  Houston,  the  average 
is  14. 

Mr.  Houston.  I have  one  colored  camp  and  I do  not  want  that 
taken  away. 

Mr.  Dickey.  Those  boys  have  been  behaving  themselves  pretty 
well.  Is  not  that  so,  Mr.  Houston? 

Mr.  Houston.  Yes.  We  are  all  proud  of  them  now. 


Saturday,  February,  17,  1940. 

distribution  of  c.  c.  c.  camps  by  states  and  services  and  enrolled 

STRENGTH  BY  STATES,  AND  SO  FORTH 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  at  this  point  in  the  hearings  we  will  insert 
appendix  H,  showing  the  average  distribution  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  camps  by  States  and  by  Services,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1939;  appendix  I,  appearing  on  page  116  of  this 
annual  report,  showing  the  total  enrolled  strength  of  the  C.  C.  C.  by 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  1939,  and  the  continuance  of  Appendix  I 
on  page  117  of  the  report. 

(The  tables  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 


Average  distribution  of  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps , by  States,  by  services,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1930 
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Total  enrolled  strength  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  by  States  in  which 

enrolled,  by  months,  fiscal  year  1939 


State 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Alabama 

8, 131 

7, 907 

7, 033 

7, 824 

7,  640 

7,  083 

7, 901 

7,  652 

5, 197 

8, 126 

7,  90S 

7,  237 

Arizona 

1 091 

1,012 

825 

1,218 

1, 169 

1,044 

1,  265 

1,224 

832 

1,320 

1,  264 

1,032 

Arkansas 

8,  533 

8, 095 

6,659 

8,  258 

8,  060 

7,  796 

8,  058 

7,  852 

5,117 

8,  096 

7, 903 

7,294 

California 

9.  164 

8,  606 

6,  954 

10,  053 

9,  630 

8,  330 

10, 115 

9,712 

7, 040 

10,  643 

10,  006 

8, 026 

Colorado 

2,  518 

2,  396 

1,952 

2,  782 

2,  692 

2,  473 

2, 950 

2,  871 

1,793 

2,  799 

' 2,606 

2,205 

Connecticut  - . 

2,  971 

2,  836 

2,516 

3, 000 

2,  804 

2,138 

3,  273 

3, 194 

2, 489 

3,  437 

3,  312 

2,260 

Delaware 

598 

556 

486 

590 

662 

499 

544 

529 

395 

506 

480 

404 

District  of  Co- 

lumbia 

822 

778 

700 

858 

804 

735 

916 

892 

645 

853 

809 

661 

Florida 

4,986 

4,  845 

4,057 

4,  789 

4,  599 

4, 149 

4,  660 

4, 487 

3, 029 

4,  548 

4,  377 

3, 922 

Georgia 

9,  250 

8.  906 

8,013 

9,179 

8,  942 

8,  540 

9, 030 

8,  773 

5,  684 

8,  949 

8,  693 

7, 958 

Idaho. 

1,091 

1,057 

893 

1, 181 

1,157 

1,054 

1,  251 

1,228 

872 

1, 153 

1,082 

843 

Illinois 

16.  500 

15,718 

13,312 

15,391 

14,  932 

12,  003 

16, 177 

15,  813 

11,972 

16, 099 

15,  581 

11,518 

Indiana 

6,  729 

6,427 

5,  303 

6.  757 

6,  514 

5,  753 

7,  016 

6,  829 

4,  821 

6, 885 

6,  662 

5,  388 

Iowa 

4,  517 

4,  242 

3,678 

4,  429 

4,  284 

3,959 

4,  576 

4,  402 

3,  087 

3,881 

3,613 

2,  931 

Kansas 

3,  399 

3,  287 

2,  876 

3,  577 

3,  293 

3,318 

3,  774 

3,  728 

2,  481 

3,  752 

3,  618 

3,  026 

Kentucky 

7,631 

7,  339 

6,  371 

7,522 

7,  271 

6,  821 

7,111 

6,923 

4, 169 

6,882 

6,  694 

6, 130 

Louisiana 

6,281 

6, 093 

5,  245 

6, 104 

5,  950 

5,  675 

6,  363 

6, 183 

4,408 

6, 194 

6, 009 

5,  513 

Maine 

1,895 

1,787 

1,628 

1,881 

1,830 

1,597 

1,931 

1,863 

1,394 

1,865 

1,  748 

1,  353 

Maryland 

2,  932 

2,  737 

2,  427 

3, 024 

2,  920 

2,  680 

3,  031 

2,  928 

2,  089 

2,  947 

2,  817 

2,  385 

M assachusetts. 

9,  590 

9, 114 

7,  888 

9,  355 

8,  930 

7. 124 

9,  493 

9,  229 

7,  032 

9,  206 

8,  809 

6,  272 

Michigan 

9.  053 

8,  726 

7,  248 

9,  376 

9,011 

7,  652 

9,  707 

9,  472 

6,  960 

9,  753 

9,  270 

7,  386 

Minnesota 

7,  102 

6,  727 

5,  872 

7,  564 

7,412 

6,  928 

7,  497 

7,  303 

4,  720 

7,  379 

6,956 

5,  790 

Mississippi... 

6,  774 

6,  587 

5,  953 

6,  797 

6,  676 

6,  415 

6,  528 

6,  366 

4,  250 

6,  408 

6,  246 

5,  802 

M issouri 

11,530 

11,235 

9,  713 

11,631 

11,565 

10,  757 

11,  480 

11,  231 

7,234 

11,377 

10, 947 

9,  826 

Montana.  ... 

1,587 

1,  537 

1,  332 

1,  565 

1,  497 

1,336 

1,  508 

1,489 

941 

1,  546 

1,492 

1,258 

Nebraska. . .. 

3,  510 

3,  388 

2,  881 

3,  333 

3,  271 

3, 131 

3,  524 

3,  443 

2,246 

3,  265 

3,152 

2,702 

Nevada.. . . . 

156 

176 

144 

194 

181 

171 

221 

210 

149 

171 

161 

126 

New  Hamp- 

shire... 

798 

778 

706 

835 

805 

629 

827 

799 

585 

730 

692 

514 

New  Jersey. -. 

9,417 

9,  020 

7,530 

9,  028 

8,  734 

7,  122 

8,  951 

8,  722 

6,  238 

8,  882 

8,  552 

6,  635 

New  Mexico.. 

2,  400 

2,  308 

1,880 

2, 148 

2,094 

2,034 

2,097 

2,045 

1, 144 

1,  869 

1,835 

1,  716 

New  York 

18, 164 

17,  314 

14,  017 

18,  401 

17,  672 

14,  043 

18,  783 

18,  210 

13,  164 

19, 119 

18,  308 

13,  970 

North  Caro- 

lina 

7,  537 

7,  223 

6,  448 

7,  435 

7, 188 

6,  856 

7,  699 

7,  433 

5, 129 

7,380 

7,039 

6, 114 

North  Dakota 

3,  076 

2,  772 

2,  369 

3,  089 

3,  059 

2,  962 

2,  981 

2,  956 

1,  663 

2,  707 

2,662 

2,416 

Ohio 

13,  651 

13,  051 

10,  583 

13,  686 

13,  280 

11,  082 

14,  358 

14,  060 

10,  062 

14,  298 

13,  870 

10,  886 

Oklahoma 

8,  998 

8,644 

6,  837 

8,  803 

8,  637 

8,  306 

8,  655 

8,  435 

5,  366 

8,538 

8,  281 

7,541 

Oregon . 

2,  062 

2,044 

1,849 

2,  246 

2, 182 

1,966 

2,  206 

2, 150 

1,577 

2,313 

2,219 

1,  781 

Pennsylvania. 

17,  332 

17,  843 

15,  708 

18,  951 

18,  340 

14,  424 

19,  049 

18,  614 

14,  658 

19,  372 

18,  763 

13,  459 

Rhode  Island. 

1,  698 

1,630 

1,458 

1,  561 

1,499 

1, 189 

1,  515 

1,  471 

1,  092 

1,470 

1,  390 

979 

South  Caro- 

lina... 

5,  634 

5,  465 

4,  949 

5,  595 

5,  474 

5,  279 

5,  552 

5,  351 

3,  275 

5,  464 

5,  265 

4,  803 

South  Dakota 

2,418 

2,  324 

2,  020 

2,  491 

2,  458 

2,278 

2,  381 

2,  351 

1,273 

2,088 

2, 027 

1,685 

Tennessee 

7,  937 

7,  707 

6,  960 

7,  754 

7,  518 

7, 176 

7,919 

7,  691 

5,  238 

7,  504 

7,  254 

6,  436 

Texas...  

15,  082 

14,  534 

11,  853 

16, 124 

15,  707 

15, 119 

16, 172 

15,  736 

10, 166 

16,  749 

16,  288 

14,  888 

Utah.  

1,350 

1,304 

1.  128 

1,340 

1,  286 

1,  180 

1,  284 

1,249 

848 

1,  253 

1,  195 

969 

Vermont  . _ 

536 

512 

469 

558 

529 

407 

603 

577 

455 

598 

562 

421 

Virginia  . _ 

7,  301 

7,086 

6,  505 

7, 167 

6,  957 

6,  543 

6,883 

6,  682 

4,316 

6,  928 

6,620 

5,908 

Washington.  _ 

3,  994 

3,  850 

3,  392 

4,  001 

3,  928 

3,  559 

3,  987 

3,  906 

2,  856 

4,013 

3,  839 

3, 116 

West  Virginia. 

5,  459 

5,  281 

4,  530 

5,  360 

5, 186 

4,747 

5,  048 

4,  934 

3,  063 

4,  923 

4,  793 

4,  332 

Wisconsin 

6,  329 

6,  108 

5,  512 

6,364 

6,  262 

5,  841 

6,  375 

6,284 

4,  289 

6,  245 

6,  038 

5,015 

Wyoming 

618 

572 

463 

687 

675 

618 

714 

686 

501 

575 

533 

428 

En  route 

1,349 

179 

176 

21 

188 

185 

179 

Total...  291, 481  279,  693  239, 301  291, 877,283, 166  252,  521  293,  969  286, 168  198,  004  291,  246  280,  425,233,  439 
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Losses  among  members  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  by  major  causes,  by 

months,  fiscal  year  1939 


Month 

Physical 

disability 

To  accept 
employ- 
ment 

Disci- 

plinary 

reasons 

Deser- 

tion 

Expiration 
of  term  of 
enrollment 

Other 

causes 

Total 

dis- 

charges 

Died 

Aggre- 

gate 

losses 

1938 

July 

471 

2, 189 

1,996 

4,  653 

9,  525 

2,  508 

21, 342 

50 

21,  392 

August..  . - . 

496 

2,  870 

2,  439 

4,  304 

106 

2,  978 

13, 193 

49 

13,  242 

September-.- 

608 

2,  803 

1,786 

2,715 

109,  366 

6,  020 

123,  298 

34 

123,  332 

October 

414 

2, 160 

1,722 

2,  980 

26, 102 

2,  003 

35,  381 

55 

35,  436 

November.  - .. 

319 

2,  464 

1,902 

2,  489 

32 

1,684 

8,  890 

53 

8,  943 

December..  ... 

375 

1,837 

1,  727 

1,  741 

56,  251 

2,  850 

64, 781 

56 

64,  837 

1939 

January.. 

• 

329 

1,739 

1,932 

2,  590 

6,  254 

2,  071 

14,  915 

45 

14,  960 

February 

438 

1,891 

1,692 

1,817 

222 

1,930 

7,990 

60 

8,  050 

March . . 

723 

3,  024 

1,743 

1,901 

133,  091 

14,  823 

155,  305 

45 

155,  350 

April. ..  _ 

475 

2,  456 

1,421 

2,  735 

11,674 

2,  052 

20,  813 

36 

20,  849 

May 

518 

3,632 

1,590 

2,  652 

31 

2,  442 

10,  865 

61 

10,  926 

June,  . . . 

560 

3,  943 

1,  727 

2,  723 

83,  888 

3,812 

96, 653 

45 

96,  698 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  summary  of  total  employment,  by  months,  fiscal 

year  1939 


Month 

CCC  en- 
rollees 

Indians 

Territorial 

enrollees 

Total  en- 
rollees 

All  other 
personnel 

Aggregate 

1938 

July 

291,481 

6,081 

3, 782 

301. 344 

38, 141 

339,  485 

August..  . _-  .- 

279,  693 

7,229 

3,  772 

290,  694 

38,  035 

328,  729 

September.  _ ..  .... 

239,  301 

7, 132 

3,  886 

250,  319 

38, 142 

288,  461 

October . . . . 

291,877 

7, 145 

3,  805 

302,  827 

37,  839 

340,  666 

November.  . ..  . ..  . 

283, 166 

7,  301 

3,  689 

294, 156 

37,  414 

331,  570 

December  . . . 

252,  521 

7,830 

3,  734 

264,  085 

36,  850 

300,  935 

1939 

January.  . 

293,  969 

7,  474 

3,  726 

305, 169 

36,  359 

341,  528 

February..  . . . . ... 

286, 168 

7,  227 

3,874 

297,  269 

36, 382 

333,  651 

March..  ...  ._  . ... 

198, 004 

7,  445 

3,  775 

209,  224 

36,  564 

245,  788 

April _ 

291,  246 

7,  759 

3,  998 

303,  003 

36, 914 

339,  917 

Mav.  - . 

280,  425 

8,  070 

3,  971 

292,  466 

38,  440 

330, 900 

June  

233,  439 

7,  571 

3,783 

244,  793 

37,  806 

282,  599 

Commissioned  officers  and  enlisted  men  on  duty  with  the  Civilian  Conservation 

Corps  during  the  fiscal  year  1939 


Month 

Regular 

Army 

Reserve 

Corps 

U.  S.  Navy 
Reserve 

U.  S.  Ma- 
rine Corps 
Reserve 

Enlisted 
men,  Regu- 
lar Army 

1938 

July 

116 

4,  750 

123 

24 

3 

August  ... 

110 

4,910 

121 

25 

3 

September  .....  _ ...  . . 

105 

4,  850 

129 

27 

3 

October ...  

105 

4,  842 

136 

30 

2 

November.  . ...  .. 

110 

4,  848 

145 

30 

December  _ _ _ _ ....  . 

112 

4,  967 

142 

31 

1939 

January  _ _ . ...  

116 

4,  807 

142 

31 

February  _ . ..... . 

112 

4,  789 

142 

32 

March ....  _ _ _ . _ 

111 

4,  728 

136 

32 

April.  . . . 

115 

4,  802 

135 

31 

May  . . . . _ 

114 

4,  782 

136 

32 

June  ..  ...  ...  _. 

115 

4,  617 

131 

32 
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Mr.  T arver.  Then  I think  we  will  insert,  immediately  following 
that,  the  information  contained  on  page  13  of  the  justifications,  fol- 
lowing that  with  the  information  contained  on  pages  11  and  12. 
(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Summary 


Number  and  purpose  of  project 

Obligations, 

1939 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1940 

Estimate, 

1941 

Deviation 
1941  from 
1940 

1.  Director,  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

2.  War  Department  camps..  

$237,  360 
69,  906 
215,  260,  806 

25,  397,  375 
43,  886,  109 
30,  569 
26,  858 
30,  000 

$325, 001 

$325, 000 

-$1 

3.  War  Department.  - 

4.  Department  of  the  Interior,  including 

Indians .. 

5.  Department  of  Agriculture. ..  .... 

fi.  Department  of  Labor  - - - 

224,  048,  248 

26, 160, 178 
39,  364,  978 

176,  615,  700 

20,  972,  200 
32,  041,  500 

-47,  432,  548 

-5, 187, 978 
-7,  323, 478 

7.  Department  of  Commerce  1 . - _ 

8.  Public  Health  Service. 

Total  ... 

26,  595 
30,  000 

21,  600 
24,  000 

-4,  995 
-6,  000 

284,  948,  983 
4,  583,  082 

289,  955  000 
5,  000,  000 

230,  000,  000 

-59,  955,  000 
-5, 000,  000 

Estimated  savings  and  unobligated  balance 

Grand  total . ..  - 

289,  532,  065 

294,  955,  000 

230,  000,  000 

-64,  955,  000 

* Work  furnished  by  Department  of  Commerce  transferred  to  Social  Security  Board,  as  of  Oct.  16, 1939. 


Justification  of  amount  requested  for  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 


Regular  appropriation,  1940  act $295,  000,  000 

Supplemental  appropriations  for  1940 

Total  appropriation,  1940 

Less : Nonrecurring  items,  including  Budget  re- 
serves and  reorganization  transfers  giving  full 


details : 

( 1 ) Reserve 5,  000,  000 

( 2 ) 1940  appropriation  obligated  in  1939 3,  000, 000 


(3)  Transferred  to  “Salaries  and  expenses, 

Office  of  the  Administrator,”  Federal  Security 
Agency,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1939  and  Reorganization 

Plan  No.  1 - 45,000 

(4)  Reserve  for  transfer  to  “Salaries  and  ex- 

penses, Office  of  the  Administrator,”  Federal 
Security  Agency,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1939  and  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1 5,  000 


$295, 000,  000 


8,  050,  000 


Plus : Additional  funds  made  available  by  transfer  due  to  reorgan- 
ization, etc 

Base  for  1941 286, 950,  000 

Decrease  for  1941,  due  to  reduction  in  number  of  camps  and  enrollees: 

01  Personal  services +$28, 148,564 

02  Supplies  and  materials . +5,  987,  990 

03  Subsistence  and  support  of  persons  (service)-  +10,156,332 

05  Communication  service +73,  814 

06  Travel  expenses +1,057,816 

07  Transportation  of  things  (service) +569,952 

08  Printing,  engraving,  lithographing,  binding, 

photographing,  and  typewriting  (service)-  +5,333 

09  Advertising  and  publication  of  notice  (serv- 

ice)   

10  Furnishing  of  heat,  light,  power,  water,  and 

electricity  (service) 361,554 
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Justification  of  amount  requested  for  Civilian  Conservation  Coi'ps — Con. 
Decrease  for  1941,  due  to  reduction  in  number  of  camps  and  enrollees — Con. 


11  Rents +$18, 168 

12  Repairs  and  alterations +2,  686,  305 

13  Special  and  miscellaneous  current  ex- 

penses   +1, 199, 101 

22  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions +68, 150 

30  Equipment 1 — 864,  815 

32  Structures  and  parts +1,  414,  536 

53  Refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities +415 

All  other  increases  or  decreases: 

(1)  Transferred  for  hospitalization  of  C.  C.  C. 

enrollees +1,  239 

(2)  Reserve  for  transfer  “Salaries  and  ex- 

penses, office  of  the  Administrator,”  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 

1939  and  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 — 5,  000 

Total  decreases  under  1941  base $56,  950,  000 


Total  estimate  for  1941 230,  000,  000 


1 Increase  due  to  $3,000,000  of  1940  appropriation  obligated  in  1939. 

Note. — For  page,  see  separate  index  under  each  division. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  Mr.  McEntee,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  con- 
tinue your  statement  from  the  point  where  you  left  off  yesterday 
afternoon. 

ESTIMATED  COST  OF  C.  C.  C.  FUNCTIONS  AND  OPERATIONS  TO  VARIOUS 

DEPARTMENTS  FOR  19  41 

Mr.  McEntee.  To  carry  its  functions  of  supply,  command,  trans- 
portation, medical  care,  clothing,  pay  of  enrollees,  and  other  neces- 
sary items,  the  estimate  contemplates  that  the  War  Department  will 
obligate  $176,616,000.  All  figures  which  are  used  will  be  rounded 
to  the  nearest  thousand  dollars.  This  compares  with  estimated  obli- 
gations of  $224,048,000  in  1940 — a decrease  of  $47,432,000.  This  de- 
crease, as  well  as  other  decreases,  is  entirely  due  to  the  lesser  number 
of  camps  and  the  smaller  number  of  enrollees  contemplated  in  the 
1941  program,  as  contrasted  with  prior  years. 

Mr.  Engel.  Does  that  $176,000,000  item  include  pay  rolls? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  Does  that  include  anything  in  addition  to  pay  rolls? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Well,  that  includes  everything  the  Army  spends 
for  clothing  and  construction  of  camps. 

Mr.  Engel.  The  Army  will  show  that? 

Mr.  EcEntee.  Yes,  sir;  the  estimated  total  obligations  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  continental  United  States  work  are 
$14,663,000,  as  opposed  to  $17,889,000  for  1940 — a decrease  of 
$3,225,000.  For  Indian  activities  for  1941,  $5,471,000  as  opposed  to 
$7,176,000  in  1940 — a decrease  of  $1,705,000.  Territorial  activities, 
under  the  technical  supervision  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
call  for  the  obligation  of  $838,000  in  1941  as  contrasted  with  $1,095,000 
in  1940 — a decrease  of  $257,000. 

The  total  for  the  1941  estimate  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
activities  comes  to  $20,972,000  as  contrasted  with  $26,160,000  in 
1940 — a decrease  of  $5,188,000. 
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1 lie  Department  of  Agriculture  estimate  for  continental  work 
aetivities  lor  1941  amounts  to  $30,657,000  as  opposed  to  $37,552,000  in 
1940 — a decrease  of  $6,895,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  At  that  point,  Mr.  McEntee,  will  you  explain  a little 
dirt  her,  since  the  justification  of  the  estimates  on  page  13  shows,  for 
I lie  Department  of  Agriculture,  according  to  the  1941  estimates, 
$32,041,500,  as  against  $39,364,978,  for  1940. 

Mr.  Dickey.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  Mr.  McEntee  has  not  yet 
come  to  the  Territorial  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  will  be  lumped  together  in  just  a moment. 

Mr.  McEntee.  The  Territorial  operations,  under  the  technical  su- 
pervision of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  are  estimated  at  $1,385,- 
000  in  1941  as  opposed  to  $1,813,000  in  1940 — a decrease  of  $428,000. 

Total  Department  of  Agriculture  1941  estimated  obligations  are 
shown  at  $32,042,000  as  opposed  to  $39,365,000  in  1940 — a decrease  of 
$7,323,000. 

There  is  relatively  little  change  in  the  expenses  for  tabulation, 
public  health  and  the  Office  of  the  Director. 

In  general,  the  decreased  program  for  1941  will  be  proportionately 
distributed  throughout  the  several  types  of  camps  and  insofar  as 
possible  throughout  the  several  States.  It  is  proposed  to  continue 
the  same  general  type  of  work  in  1941  which  lias  been  carried  on 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Corps. 

WORK  COMPLETED  BY  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS  DURING  FISCAL 

YEAR  1939 

There  is  attached  for  the  record  at  this  point  a statement  showing- 
work  completed  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1939. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows :) 

Total  work  completed  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  during  fiscal  year 

1939  ( July  1,  1938  to  June  30,  1939);  all  services,  combined,  active  and 

discontinued  camps 


STRUCTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS  (100  SERIES) 


Class 

No. 

Type  of  job  or  project  classification 

Unit 

New  work 

Maintenance 

101 

104 

105 

Bridges: 

Foot  and  horse  - - - 

Number  _ . 

329.0 

53.0 

Vehicle  - - - 

Number 

1,  239. 0 
84.0 

573.0 

Buildings,  other  than  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
camp: 

Barns,  _ 

Number  

84.0 

106 

Bathhouses--  __ - 

Number  

39.0 

8.0 

107 

Cabins,  overnight  - - _ 

Number-  - -. 

191.0 

26.0 

108 

Combination  buildings - --.  . 

Number  . 

95.0 

58.0 

110 

Dwellings,-  - - ------  

Number 

326.0 

688.0 

111 

112 

Equipment  and  supply  storage  houses 
Garages- __  _ - - - 

Number  . _ 
Number 

366.0 

269.0 

290.0 

111.0 

113 

Latrines  and  toilets  _ . . . 

Number  

1,  016.  0 
21.0 

544.0 

114 

Lodges  and  museums  _ _ . - _ . 

Number  

8.0 

115 

Lookout  houses  _ 

Number  

60.0 

84.0 

116 

Lookout  towers  - - - - - 

Number 

181.0 

194.0 

119 

Shelters  - - 

Number  _ - 

179.0 

37.0 

120 

Other  buildings  . . _ __ 

Number  

1,  117.0 

1,  355.  0 

121 

Cribbing,  including  filling _ . ------ 

Cubic  yards-.- 

76,  615. 0 

4,  638. 0 

122 

Impounding  and  large  diversion  dam?--.  - - . 

Number,  

588.0 

392.0 

131 

Fences  - _ ------ 

Rods -.- 

3,  869,  300.  2 

1,  302,  525.  6 

132 

Guardrails  - _ . , 

Rods 

21,031. 1 

1,  408.  0 

133 

Levees,  dikes,  jetties,  and  groins . . 

Cubic  yards.-. 

3,  357, 657.  0 

167,  782. 0 
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Total  work  completed  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  during  fiscal  year 
1939  (July  1,  1938,  to  June  30,  1939);  all  services,  combined,  active  and 
discontinued  camps — Continued 


Class 

No. 

Type  of  job  or  project  classification 

Unit 

New  work 

Maintenance 

*133  A. 

Dikes,  water-spreading...  ..  ......... 

Linear  feet 

134 

Power  lines  . 

Miles 

120.8 

51.  0 

*135 

Disposal  beds,  sewage  and  waste  disposal...  

Square  yards.. 

137 

Incinerators  ...  . _ 

Number 

58.0 

17.0 

139 

Sewage  and  waste-disposal  systems  . . 

Number 

586.0 

151.  0 

140 

Telephone  lines. . . ..  . . 

Miles 

7, 428.  7 

34,  225.  0 

Water-supply  systems: 

141 

Fountains,  drinking...  . .......  .. 

Number 

214.0 

12.  0 

142 

Open  ditches ...  . . 

Linear  feet 

174. 130.  0 

70,  520.  0 

143 

Pipe  or  tile  lines __  

Linear  feet 

778,  537.  0 

64,  231.0 

145 

Storage  facilities  (in  thousands) . .. 

Gallons.  . _ 

15, 122.  5 

3, 124.0 

146 

Wells,  inc  luding  pumps  and  pump  houses..  _ . . 

Number 

396.  0 

1, 120.  0 

147 

Miscellaneous...  _.  

Number 

831.0 

189.0 

Other  structural  improvements: 

148 

Camp  stoves  or  fireplaces.  . . ... 

Number 

3,  358.  0 

854.0 

149 

Cattle  guards . . ...  ..  ... . 

Number.  

922.0 

47.0 

150 

Corrals ._  _ ...  

Number  

110.0 

20.0 

152 

Seats  ..  ...  . ...  

Number 

3,  577. 0 

22.0 

153 

Signs,  markers  and  monuments .. 

Number 

54.891.0 

2,  349  0 

154 

Stonewalls  ...  ..  . ....  _ _ 

Rods 

4,  073.  8 

1,647.0 

155 

Table  and  bench  combinations ...  ._  ... 

Number  ... 

8,  716.0 

2,  046.  0 

156 

Tool  boxes.  .......  . . 

Number 

743.0 

6 0 

157 

Miscellaneous . . ..  . ...... 

Number 

28,  236.  0 

3,  451.0 

158 

Radio  stations. . . 

Number  

13.0 

38.0 

159 

Springs.  ...  . . ...  

Number  _ ._ 

890.0 

409.0 

160 

Waterholes  ....  . ..  . _ . _. 

Number.  

382.0 

580.  0 

161 

Small  reservoirs ..  ... 

Number 

820.  0 

257  0 

162 

Landing  docks  and  piers.  . ...  . _ . .. 

Number  ..  . 

74.0 

3.0 

TRANSPORTATION  IMPROVEMENTS  (200  SERIES) 


201 

Airplane  landing  fields-  _ . . . 

Number 

15.  0 

13  0 

202 

Truck  trails  or  minor  roads . _ . _ 

Miles 

8,  367. 6 

64,  275.  6 

Trails: 

206 

Foot-  - . . 

Miles 

788. 1 

5 333  4 

207 

Horse  or  stock _ . 

Miles.,  . 

880.3 

7, 875.  8 

EROSION  CONTROL  (300  SERIES) 


301 

Stream  and  lake  bank  protection,.  ... .-  ... 

Square  yard... 
Acres  . 

2, 187,  490.  0 

108, 410.  0 

*302 

Treatment  of  gullies: 

Area  treated . _ _ 

303 

Bank  si  oping. ..  . 

Square  yard— 
Number 

21.  909,  581.  0 

17,  895.0 
740,  974.  0 
37,  877,  052.  0 
40,  702, 179.  0 
4,  875,  574.  0 
4,  240.  3 

7,  217,  883.  0 
37,  069.  0 

22,  887, 087.  0 

1,  295,  568.  0 

3,  241.  0 
10,  701.0 

2,  923, 157.  0 
15,  549.  367.  0 

281,  379.  0 
578.6 

648,051.0 
3,  764.  0 
4,  245,  614.  0 

304 

Check  dams,  permanent . 

305 

Check  dams,  temporary  _ 

Number 

306 

Seeding  and  sodding  ...  . .. 

Square  yard... 
Square  yard— 
Lineal  feet 

307 

Tree  planting,  gully  __ 

308 

Ditches,  diversion ...  

309 

Terracing  ....  . ... 

Miles 

310 

Terrace  outletting: 

Channel  construction _ _ . _ 

Lineal  feet 

311 

Outlet  structures . . 

Number 

313 

Planting,  seeding,  or  sodding..  _ 

Square  yard— 
Lineal  feet. 

*313A 

Planting  for  bank  protection.  . ...  

314 

Sheet-erosion  planting 

Acres 

39,  434.  2 

318,  018.  3 
209,  725.  9 
89,  751. 1 

4,  283.  9 

1.0 

315 

Limestone  for  liming  soil: 

Quarring-.  ..  .....  ....  ... 

Tons 

316 

Crushing.. 

Tons. 

317 

Hauling...  

Tons 

*318 

Miscellaneous  erosion-control  work. 

Man-days. 

319 

Contours  furrows  and  ridges. . . _ ..  ...  _ 

Miles 

34,  816.  3 

35,  602. 1 
265.  0 

16,  581.0 
973  7 

320 

Preparation  for  strip  cropping __  _.  . . 

Acres  . 

321 

Road  erosion  demonstration  ...... 

Miles 

114  9 

322 

Wind  erosion  area  treated  _ _ . . 

Acres 

4,  300.  8 
2,  433,  010.  0 
1,  490,  468.  0 

167.  0 

323 

Water  spreaders  (rock,  brush,  wire) 

Linear  feet 

22,841.0 
17,  385.  0 

824 

Water  spreaders  (terrace  type) . . 

Linear  feet 
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FLOOD  CONTROL,  IRRIGATION,  AND  DRAINAGE  (400  SERIES) 


Class 

No. 

Type  of  job  or  project  classification 

Unit 

New  work 

Maintenance 

401 

Clearing  and  cleaning: 

Channels  and  levees 

Square  yards. . 
A cres 

5,  299, 198.  0 
5,  617.  6 

63,  352,  646. 0 
7.5 

402 

Reservoir,  pond  and  lake  sites . 

*402  A 

Channel 

Linear  yards  . 

403 

Lining  of  waterways . 

Square  yards. . 

Cubic  yards. .. 
Cubic  yards... 
Linear  feet 

340,  246.  0 

3,  973,  502.  0 
213,  301.  0 
382,  010.  0 

692,  539.  0 
102,  634.  0 
4.  389.  0 
2,  499.  0 
392,  815.  0 

890.0 

11,  464,  294.  0 
41,  159.  0 
344,  736.  0 

11,445.0 
5, 171.  0 
1,  056.  0 

404 

Excavation,  channels,  canals,  and  ditches: 
Earth... ..... 

405 

Rock . 

406 

Pipe  lines,  tile  lines,  and  conduits . 

407 

Riprap  or  paving: 

Rock  or  concrete . 

Square  yards.. 
Square  yards.. 
Number 

408 

Brush  or  willows ...  . 

411 

Water-control  structures  other  than  dams . 

412 

Concrete-core  walls  other  than  dams ...  . ... 

Cubic  yards... 
Cubic  yards. .. 

414 

Leveling  of  spoil  banks ..  . 

3,  776,  910.  0 

FOREST  CULTURE  (500  SERIES) 

501 

Field  planting  or  seeding  (trees)... . _ 

Acres 

267, 162.  4 
290,  272.  6 
805,  618.  0 

88,  536.  0 
1,988,  975.0 
3,  549,  712.  0 

35,  577.  0 

502 

Forest  stand  improvement _ ...  ...  . 

Acres 

503 

Nurseries . 

Man-days 

65,  611.  0 

504 

Tree  seed  collection: 

Conifers  (cones) . . . 

Bushels 

505 

Hardwoods ..  . . 

Pounds  . . . 

506 

Collection  of  tree  seedlings . ...  ..  ...  ... 

Number..  _ 

FOREST  PROTECTION  (600  SERIES) 


601 

Fighting  forest  fires _ ...  ..  . . . 

Man-days...  _ 

683, 974.0 

602 

Fire  breaks  _ - . 

Miles 

2,  956. 0 

4,  679.  6 

Fire  hazard  reduction: 

603 

Road-  and  trail-side  . . - - - 

Miles - 

5,  409.  8 

431.  4 

605 

Other  - . _ . 

Acres _ 

97,  783.  0 

21.  0 

606 

Fire  presuppression . . 

Man-days-- 

705j  682.  0 

4,  663.  0 

607 

Fire  prevention .. 

Man-days  . 

53'  835.  0 

608 

Tree-  and  plant-disease  control.  - _ 

Acres  . - 

474,  208.  3 

1,001.7 

609 

Tree  insect  pest  control  _ 

Acres  

872,  227.  8 

6,  792.  4 

LANDSCAPE  AND  RECREATION  (700  SERIES) 


701 

*702 

703 

705 

706 

710 

711 
*711A 

712 

713 

714 

715 

716 

717 

718 


Beach  improvement 

Fine  grading,  road  slopes,  etc 

General  clean-up 

Landscaping,  undifferentiated 

Moving  and  planting  trees  and  shrubs 

Parking  areas  and  parking  overlooks 

Public  camp-ground  development 

Other  public  camp-ground  facilities 

Public  picnic- ground  development 

Razing  undesired  structures  and  obliterations 

Seed  collection,  other  than  tree 

Seeding  or  sodding 

Soil  preparation  (top  soiling,  fertilizing,  etc.)- 

Vista  or  other  selective  cutting 

Walks,  concrete,  gravel,  cinder,  etc 


Acres  

417.1 

48.5 

Square  yards.- 

Acres 

64,  285.  8 
15,  021.  2 
5,  937,  234. 0 
965, 052. 0 
3,  382.  9 

5,  231. 0 
1,  223.  2 
447,  851.  0 

4,  363. 0 

5,  733. 1 

Acres  . _ . _ 

Number  

Square  yards-. 
Acres  

Number  _ . 

Acres. . ..  - 
Man-days 

981.5 
378,  864.  0 
928,  028.  0 
7, 122.3 
60, 086.  4 
1,201.9 
158,721.0 

496.4 

Pounds 

Acres _ 

Acres  

3,  522.  7 

Acres  - _ 

2.0 

Linear  feet 

12,  497. 0 

RANGE  (800  SERIES) 


801 

802 

803 

804 

805 


Elimination  of  predatory  animals. . . ...  -----  .. 

Ranee,  re.  vegetal, inn  . 

Number 

Acres 

7,512.0 
145, 882.  4 
554.8 
59, 505.  4 
306.  4 

Stock  driveways  . . ..  

Miles  

Pasture  sodding  __ 

Acres . 

Pasture  and  ranee  terra, cine 

do 

6,170.5 
36.0 
4,  382. 8 
245.5 
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Total  work  completed  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  during  fiscal  year 
1939  ( July  1,  1938 , to  June  30,  1939);  all  services,  combined,  active  and 
d iscontin u ed  ca mp s — Con t i n ued 

WILDLIFE  (900  SERIES) 


Class 

No. 

Type  of  job  or  project  classification 

Unit 

New  work 

Maintenance 

901 

902 

903 

904 

905 

906 

907 

908 

Fish  rearing  ponds . _ 

Food  and  cover  planting  and  seeding 

Lake  and  pond  development  - . - . - - 

Stocking  fish _ _ __  _ 

Number.  . . 
Acres. -_ 
Man-days..  _ 
Number..  . 

165.0 
9, 945. 9 
133,  905. 0 
145, 613,606.0 
290.9 
183,  627. 0 
15,  601.0 
20,  798. 0 

91.0 

1,222.0 

1,768.0 

Stream  development  (wildlife)  ..  . . ..  - .. 

Other  wildlife  activities - - 

Wildlife  feeding.  . . . . . . 

Miles...  _ --_ 
Man-days. - 
. do  

79.7 
2,  296. 0 

Wildlife  shelters ...  -------  - . . 

Number-  ... 

339.0 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES  (1,000  SERIES) 


1001 

1003 

1004 

1005 

1006 
1007 

1009 
*1009 A 

1010 
1011 

*1011 A 
*1011B 
1012 
*1013 

1014 

1015 

1016 
1017 

1023 

1024 

1025 

1026 

1027 

1028 
1029 
1035 


Educational,  guide,  continuation  station  work. 

Emergency  work 

Eradication  of  poisonous  weed,  or  exotic  plants 

Experimental  plots 

Fighting  coal  fires 

Insect  pest  control 

Maps  and  models 

Model  and  relief  maps 

Marking  boundaries 

Mosquito  control 

Mosquito  control,  ditching 

Mosquito  control,  staking 

Preparation  and  transportation  of  materials- 

Railroads,  narrow  gage 

Reconnaissance  and  investigation: 

Archeological 

Other 

Restoration  of  historic  structures 

Rodent  and  predatory  animal  control 

Surveys 

Timber  estimating 

Tree  preservation 

Equipment,  repair  or  construction 

Hydraulic  research 

Warehousing 

Technical  service  camp  buildings 

Unclassifiable 


Man-days . 

do 

Acres 

Number. . . 
Man-days. 

Acres 

Man-days. 
Square  feet 

Miles 

Acres 


2, 


170,  530.0 
426, 684.  0 
60,  719.  6 
1,857.0 

29. 961.0 
002, 982. 0 

84. 107. 0 


794.0 


375.0 

90.0 


5,  552. 2 499. 1 

10,737.0  4,609.0 


Linear  yards. . 
Linear  yards .. 

Man-days 

Man-days 


1,  320.  959. 0 


923.0 


Man-days 

Man-days 

Number 

Acres 

Man-days 

Acres 

Man-days 

Man-days 

Man-days 

Man-days 

Number 

Man-days 


27,  040. 0 
75,  584.  0 
1,569.0 
3,  079,  504.  2 
835,  664. 0 
1,  302.  251. 1 
39, 126.  0 
460,  140.  0 
68,  384.  0 
112,  721.0 
2.0 
232.  0 


147.0 


15,  685.  6 
29,  247.  0 


738.0 


2,  131.0 
1,  323.  0 
19.0 


* No  longer  reported  under  this  heading,  or  work  discontinued  on  this  type  of  project. 


EXTENT  OF  ACTIVITIES  AND  AMOUNT  ESTIMATED  UNDER  PROPOSALS  MADE 

TO  BUDGET  BUREAU  FOR  1941 

Mr.  Tarver.  Mr.  McEntee,  page  11  of  the  justifications,  contains  a 
statement  of  the  amount  requested  by  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget ; as  against  the  amount  which 
was  approved  of  approximately  $230,000,000,  of  approximately 
$287,000,000.  If  the  amount  of  your  request  had  been  approved, 
would  you  have  been  able  to  continue  substantially  the  same  activi- 
ties for  the  next  fiscal  year  as  for  the  present  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes,  sir.  Our  intention  was,  when  we  submitted 
the  budget,  to  continue  in  operation  1,500  camps  with  a peak  enrolled 
strength  of  300,000. 

You  were  kind  enough 

Mr.  Tarver.  Explain  how  the  reductions  would  have  been  accom- 
plished if  you  were  proposing  to  maintain  substantially  the  same 
organization,  the  amount  for  1940  having  been  $295,000,000  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  You  understand,  from  that  $295,000,000,  that 
$5,000,000  was  impounded  and  returned  or  will  eventually  go  back  to 
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(lie  Treasury.  But  answering  your  question,  we  cannot  carry  on  the 
same  activit  ies  on  this  budget  that  we  could  carry  on  on  the  $286,000,- 
000  figures. 

Mr.  T arver.  Oh,  I understand  that;  I am  simply  trying  to  ascer- 
tain what  activities  you  would  have  carried  on  had  your  full  request 
been  approved. 

Mr.  McE  n tee.  We  would  have  carried  on  practically  the  same 
activities,  except  on  a larger  scale  than  we  are  able  to  do  under  the 
reduced  budget. 

Mr.  T arver.  I understand. 

Mr.  Dickey.  The  saving,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  have  been  ac- 
counted for  in  two  major  items:  (1)  Pay  of  Reserve  officers  who  are 
now  civilian  officers  and  (2)  slightly  decreased  food  cost. 

M r.  Tarver.  It  appears,  in  addition  to  the  $5,000,000  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  there  is  a $3,000,000  item,  which  also  should 
be  taken  into  consideration,  of  the  1940  appropriation  obligated  in 
1939. 

Mr.  McEntee.  That  was  $3,000,000  that  we  asked  the  committee 
we  might  immediately  obligate  for  the  purchase  of  equipment,  and 
it  was  1940  money  made  immediately  available. 

EFFECT  OF  SUBSTITUTION  OF  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES  FOR  RESERVE  ARMY 

OFFICERS 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  substitution  of  civilian 
employees  for  the  Reserve  Army  officers? 

Mr.  McEntee.  There  has  been  very  little,  if  any,  effect  on  the 
camps.  There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion.  The  general 
sentiment,  I think,  of  the  Reserve  officers — there  are  still  Reserve 
officers  that  are  employed,  and  I think  the  opinion  of  most  of  them 
is  that  they  rather  like  the  change,  for  this  reason : For  reasons  which 
the  Army  deems  sufficient,  and  it  was  their  personnel,  they  rotated 
the  officers  when  they  were  on  active  duty  quite  frequently ; now  the 
officer  stays  on  duty  as  long  as  he  is  doing  his  job  efficiently.  There 
is  no  more  rotation  of  these  Reserve  officers,  so  long  as  they  perform 
their  work  efficiently.  The  other  point  is,  owing  to  the  difference 
in  pay,  we  are  going  to  save  about  $3,800,000  in  salaries. 

Mr.  Houston.  Are  the  Reserve  officers  out? 

Mr.  McEntee.  No,  the  Reserve  officers  are  not  out;  the  command- 
ers and  junior  officers,  under  regulations,  must  be  Reserve  officers, 
only  they  are  not  on  active  duty. 

Mr.  Houston.  They  are  listed  as  civilians. 

Mr.  McEntee.  They  are  listed  as  civilians;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Houston.  But  they  are  still  there  and  performing  the  same 
function  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Performing  the  same  function,  yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  is  the  saving  of  $3,800,000  effected  by  this 
change  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  In  salaries.  Under  the  law,  a Reserve  officer  called 
to  active  duty  receives  his  Regular  Army  pay.  For  instance,  a cap- 
tain who  may  be  a single  man  might  get  $3,200  or  $3,300  in  salary — 
that  may  be  $100  off ; whereas,  if  he  was  married,  counting  his  allow- 
ances and  all  because  he  is  married,  he  might  receive  about  $4,000  or 
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$4,200  in  some  cases.  A first  lieutenant  who  might  be  married  would 
get  a considerably  higher  rate  of  pay  than  one  who  was  not.  And 
the  pay  was  based  entirely  on  rank,  in  accordance  with  law.  There 
might  be  an  officer  performing  the  same  function  as  a second  lieuten- 
ant; if  he  were  a captain,  he  would  still,  of  course,  get  the  captain’s 
pay. 

Let  us  take  it  this  way,  as  I am  familiar  with  this  case:  The  Vet- 
erinarian’s Association  took  up  the  question  with  us.  We  were  em- 
ploying about  106  veterinarians  to  examine  the  meat  and  so  forth, 
and  the  food  that  is  purchased.  When  they  went  on  the  civilian 
status,  the  first  complaint  we  received  was  that  we  were  discrimi- 
nating against  the  veterinarians,  and  the  veterinarians’  organiza- 
tion— not  an  Army  organization,  but  a civilian  association  which 
the  veterinarians  have — sent  a protest  in  and  pointed  out  the  fact 
their  pay  was  being  reduced  from  $4,200  a year  to  an  average  of 
$2,900;  a minimum  of  $2,600  and  a top  salary  of  $3,200. 

Looking  into  that,  we  found  we  were  employing  106  veterinarians, 
of  whom  36  were  captains  receiving  approximately  $4,000  a year; 
70  of  them  were  lieutenants  receiving  $2,300  a year — all  doing  iden- 
tically the  same  type  of  work.  The  civilian  pay  used  for  that  group 
of  veterinarians  was  based  on  the  civil-service  classification  and  the 
pay  that  the  Agricultural  Department  pays  their  veterinarians  in 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

We  found,  when  we  check  that,  based  on  that  complaint,  that  the 
pay  of  70  of  these  106  veterinarians  had  been  raised  from  $2,300  to 
$2,600 ; the  pay  of  36  of  them  had  been  reduced  from  $4,000  to  $2,600, 
based  on  the  civil-service  classification.  Now,  when  they  were  on  a 
military  status,  it  was  right  and  in  accordance  with  law  that  they 
should  receive  the  pay  which  they  were  then  receiving  as  Reserve 
officers  on  active  duty. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  was  the  saving  effected  by  this  group  of  106 
veterinarians  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  I would  have  to  figure  that  out.  It  is  a question 
of  mathematics.  I did  not  figure  that,  but  I can  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  was  some  saving  effected,  notwithstanding  73 
of  them  received  an  increase  in  pay  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Oh,  yes ; some  saving,  I believe,  even  on  this  group. 
As  I say,  the  saving  meant  about  $3,800,000  all  told. 

Mr.  Houston.  That  is  for  the  officers,  veterinarians,  and  all? 

Mr.  McEntee.  It  includes  all  the  Reserve  officers  now  on  a civilian 
status. 

Mr.  Houston.  How  many  left  the  service  when  this  change  was 
put  into  effect  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Very  few.  I think  General  Ulio  can  probably  tell 
us  that.  The  question  is,  General,  just  how  many  Reserve  officers 
resigned  from  the  corps  when  we  went  on  a civilian  status? 

General  Ulio.  I would  say  probably  something  between — you  mean 
by  “resigning  from  the  corps,”  separating  from  C.  C.  C.  duty  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes. 

General  Ulio.  Probably  it  would  run  around  6 or  7 percent;  not 
a material  number. 

Mr.  Hare.  Do  I understand  that  these  30  or  70  veterinarians  had 
a military  status  prior  to  that? 
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Mr.  McEntee.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  H are.  Were  they  in  the  Army,  I mean? 

Mr.  McE  ntee.  They  were  Reserve  officers  called  to  active  duty 
with  the  corps. 

Mr.  H are.  They  were  not  in  the  active  service? 

Mr.  McEntee.  They  were  in  the  active  service  prior  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  order  putting  Reserve  officers  in  a civilian  status — 
every  Reserve  officer  was  called  to  active  duty  with  the  corps. 

Mr.  Houston.  Yes;  but  before  they  were  called  to  duty,  Mr.  Hare 
had  reference  to. 

Mr.  McEntee.  Oh,  they  were  in  civilian  life. 

Mr.  Hare.  They  were  not  drawing  salary  or  pay  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Prior  to  coming  with  the  corps? 

Mr.  H are.  Yes. 

Mr.  McEntee.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hare.  Prior  to  coming  with  the  Conservation  Corps? 

Mr.  McEntee.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hare.  What  I want  to  get  at  is  this:  I gained  the  impression 
they  were  in  the  Army,  or  were  in  some  military  capacity  drawing 
PaY 

Mr.  McEntee.  No,  sir;  not  prior  to  coming  with  the  corps. 

Mr.  Hare.  And  were  transferred  to  this  organization  which  was 
designed  primarily  to  assist  people  who  were  somewhat  approaching 
a relief  status? 

Mr.  McEntee.  No;  those  were  all  civilians,  members  of  the  Offi- 
cers’ Reserve  Corps.  It  developed  several  years  ago  that  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  veterinarians,  and  they  were  employed  from 
civil  life.  They  were  Reserve  officers  on  call,  of  course,  and  were 
called  to  active  duty. 

DUTIES  AND  NUMBER  OF  RESERVE  OFFICERS 

Mr.  Engel.  Just  what  were  the  duties  of  the  officers  other  than 
the  veterinarians,  and  to  what  extent  were  those  duties  being  dupli- 
cated by  other  officials,  by  other  employees  of  the  Government,  if 
any  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  I do  not  believe,  Congressman,  they  were  being 
duplicated  at  all.  The  Reserve  officer  on  active  duty  with  the  corps 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility — to  sum  it  up  briefly,  he  does  the 
housekeeping;  he  is  charged  with  feeding  the  men,  housing  them, 
clothing  them,  supplying  them  with  proper  medical  care,  and  lie  has 
supervision  over  the  educational  program.  In  short,  the  Army  per- 
sonnel in  charge  of  the  camps  are  responsible  for  the  enrollees  from 
the  time  the  technical  service  turns  the  enrollee  over  to  them  in  the 
afternoon,  at  4:30  or  5 o’clock,  as  the  case  may  be,  until  the  Army 
turns  him  back  to  the  technical  supervision  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  many  of  those  officers  are  there  to  a compairy? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Two. 

Mr.  Engel.  With  what  rank,  outside  of  the  veterinarians? 

Mr.  McEntee.  The  rank  would  run  second  lieutenants  to  some 
captains. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  veterinarians? 

Mr.  McEntee.  There  are  only  106  of  them  in  the  entire  corps.  I 
said  ‘‘two”;  there  would  actually  be  probably  two  and  a half,  be- 
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cause  a medical  officer  is  assigned  and,  if  there  are  two  camps  in  a 
group,  he  would  have  two  camps  to  take  care  of,  or  maybe  three. 
If  a camp  is  isolated,  there  would  be  a medical  officer  attached  di- 
rect to  the  camp. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  when  we  started  to  question  you,  Mr.  Mc- 
Entee,  you  desired  to  make  some  statement  which  I interrupted. 

Mr.  McEntee.  I started  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  were  kind 
enough  to  us  yesterday  and  the  committee  was  perfectly  willing  to 
listen  to  a rather  detailed  statement  in  connection  with  the  corps 
and,  as  I told  you  then,  I had  intended  to  ask  your  permission  to 
take  up  5 or  8 minutes  with  a brief  statement,  I did  not  bring  any 
prepared  statement  this  morning;  there  was  not  time  to  do  that;  I 
would,  however,  like  to  call  one  or  two  features  to  the  committee’s 
attention. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  McEntee.  We  talked  yesterday  about  this  $22  a month  which 
goes  to  the  family. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  DEPENDENTS  BY  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS  ENROLLEES 

Mr.  Houston.  Instead  of  it  being  $25,  is  it  $22  now  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  It  was  $25  in  the  early  days,  but  we  found  that  $5 
a month  was  not  enough  for  the  boy  to  buy  cigarettes  and  the  things 
which  the  youngster  had  to  have,  and  then  it  was  changed  to  $22. 

I might  say,  in  that  connection,  when  the  law  was  passed  in  1933, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  law  that  required  any  money  to  be  sent  to 
the  family  of  the  enrollee.  At  that  time  none  of  the  Federal  relief 
programs  had  gone  into  operation ; the  F.  E.  R.  A.  was  not  organ- 
ized, neither  was  the  W.  P.  A.  Many  of  the  cities  and  counties 
were  broke;  the  entire  relief  system  had  broken  down  and,  as  the 
corps  was  one  of  the  first  of  those  agencies  to  get  going,  it  was  de- 
cided we  would  deduct  a certain  amount  of  the  pay  of  the  enrollee 
and  make  him  send  that  to  his  dependents.  There  was  no  law  on 
that  up  until  Congress  passed  the  general  act  in  1937.  It  was  then 
written  into  law.  And  the  law  does  not  even  now  state  that  $22 
must  be  sent,  but  it  states  that  an  allotment  must  be  made  to  the 
dependents  as  set  forth  b}^  the  Director  of  the  corps,  and  that  today 
is  $22.  And  it  has  become  very  popular  and,  frankly,  we  would 
have  an  awful  time  trying  to  stop  it,  because  the  States  and  counties 
look  forward  to  it. 

BENEFITS  OF  PROGRAM  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

There  is  another  point  I want  to  mention.  When  we  talk  of 
health  in  connection  with  the  corps,  almost  all  of  us  think  of  the 
health  benefit  that  the  corps  has  been  to  the  enrollee.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  real  beneficiaries  from  a health  standpoint  are 
many  in  addition  to  the  enrollees  in  this  corps.  They  are  the  mil- 
lions of  people  throughout  this  country  who  are  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  recreational  facilities  and  the  parks  that  have  been  built 
by  the  corps;  people  in  the  low-salary  brackets  that  cannot  go  to 
Florida  and  cannot  go  west  to  visit  the  Yellowstone  and  those  big 
parks  there,  who  have  had  the  parks  built  almost  to  their  back 
doors. 
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Tiu*  corps  has  worked  in  something  like  800  park  locations,  has 
built  park  systems  in  about  10  States  that  never  had  a park  prior 
to  the  corps'  coming  into  operation. 

I am  saying  that  because  I want  to  try  to  leave  the  thought  with 
flic  committee  that  the  corps  has  got  beyond  the  relief  angle;  it  has 
developed  into  a gigantic  work  project.  We  are  perhaps  the  largest 
users  of  automotive  equipment  any  place  in  the  world.  There  is 
not  a contracting  company  or  any  other  institution  that  can  begin 
to  approach  the  amount  of  equipment  which  this  corps  uses. 

COST  OF  PROGRAM  PER  MAN  PER  YEAR 

Now,  the  general  figure  we  take  in  our  bookkeeping  system — we 
keep  books,  the  most — I was  going  to  say  the  most  vicious  kind  of 
bookkeeping,  but  that  is  not,  perhaps,  the  proper  word;  “exacting’7 
>vould  be  a better  word;  but  what  I want  to  say  is  this,  that  we 
charge  in  the  entire  amount  and  we  show,  roughly,  $1,000  per  man 
per  year.  Any  business  concern,  the  steel  industry,  the  automobile 
industry,  has  a plant  and  equipment  investment  of  perhaps  from 
$5,000  to  $50,000  for  every  employee  they  have  and,  when  they  figure 
their  pay  roll,  or  announce  their  pay  roll,  they  never  include  all 
that;  but  we  include  in  this  $1,000  our  plant  and  equipment. 

We  are  operating  today,  in  automotive  equipment  alone,  in  good 
condition,  something  like  $35,000,000  worth,  to  say  nothing  of  build- 
ings, small  tools,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Houston.  You  figure  it  costs  about  $1,000  per  man  per  year 
to  put  him  through  the  corps  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Counting  everything.  And  that  its  the  way  we 
keep  our  books.  The  Government,  to  that  extent,  is  not  like  private 
industry,  because  I do  think  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
Government  operation  cannot  be  every  bit  as  efficient  as  private 
industry  that  is  paying  good  wages  and  working  under  fair  condi- 
tions. But  the  Government,  of  course,  has  no  cash  dividends  to  pay 
to  stockholders;  that  is  why  we  keep  our  books  this  way.  We  charge 
in  the  entire  amount  against  the  enrollee,  whereas  private  industry 
has  a separate  pay  roll  and  charge  a considerable  amount  to  plant 
and  equipment  and  things  of  that  character.  I wanted  to  make  that 
explanation. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I am  interested  in  your  statement,  because  it  has  been 
frequently  stated  that  the  cost  of  these  camps  is  $1,100  per  enrollee, 
or  approximately  that  amount.  I think  the  amount  is  substantially 
in  excess  of  the  $1,000  figure  mentioned  by  you.  For  example,  you 
are  projecting  for  next  year  an  appropriation  of  $230,000,000  to  take 
care  of  245,000  enrollees — no;  perhaps  the  reverse  of  what  I have 
said  would  be  true ; the  amount  would  be  less  than  $1,000. 

Mr.  McEntee.  Slightly  under  $1,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes.  Now,  could  you  give  us  information  as  to  the 
average  cost,  for  salary  and  maintenance,  per  enrollee,  leaving  out 
these  items  which  ought  not  properly  to  be  charged  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  I think  around  $600  would  cover  it;  $605,  I think, 
as  a direct  maintenance  cost. 
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NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  BENEFITED  BY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Tarver.  I noted  in  your  statement  yesterday  the  number  of 
people  that  had  been  benefited  by  this  program — that  approximately 
2,600,000  boys  bad  been  enrolled  since  the  beginning  of  the  program, 
and  approximately  13,000,000  people  not  enrollees  bad  been  benefited 
by  reason  of  the  program,  through  the  allocation  of  funds  by  enrollees 
to  dependents.  That  is  about  or  almost  exactly  five  to  one.  I won- 
dered if  the  number  of  beneficiaries  bad  been  estimated  by  estimating 
that  five  persons  in  each  enrollee’s  family  bad  been  benefited,  or 
whether  you  had  some  information  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
actually  benefited  ? 

Mr.  Dickey.  The  figures  were  arrived  at  in  this  manner.  Each 
enrollee  is,  of  ocurse,  a beneficiary,  and  each  employee  was  counted 
in  our  estimate  on  that.  We  have  made  a great  number  of  checks, 
sometimes  of  as  many  as  the  entire  Corps  of  350,000  at  one  time ; but 
we  have  made  at  least  10  or  15  checks  on  the  number  of  beneficiaries, 
and  in  every  case  we  have  come  out  with  about  4.88  beneficiaries. 

That  looked  so  high  to  us  that  we  arbitrarily  reduced  it  to  4 
dependents  per  enrollee,  and  that  figure,  if  you  multiply  2,625,000 
by  4 and  add  the  2,625,000,  the  actual  number  of  employees,  you  will 
get  the  13,000,000  figure. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  13,000,000  includes  the  enrollees  as  beneficiaries, 
in  addition? 

Mr.  Dickey.  Yes,  sir. 

EXTENT  OF  CHECK  UPON  EFFECT  OF  TRAINING 

(See  p.  84) 

Mr.  Hare.  I want  to  inquire  as  to  wehther  or  not  you  have  any 
follow-up  method  of  keeping  track  of  these  enrollees  who  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  service,  to  see  what  has  become  of  them  and  what 
their  status  is  now? 

Mr.  McEntee.  That  is  rather  difficult.  We  do  not  have  case 
workers  to  do  that.  We  endeavored  to  use  the  W.  P.  A.  to  do  that  a 
few  years  back,  and  of  course  they  charged  us  for  it  on  a reimburse- 
ment basis.  It  was  rather  costly  and  the  results  achieved  did  not 
justify  it. 

Mr.  Hare.  My  thought  was  this:  Of  course,  we  all  think  of  the 
wonderful  work  done  in  many  ways,  but  I felt  if  we  had  some  way 
of  following  up  these  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  or  prob- 
ably millions  of  men  after  they  leave  those  camps  we  would  have 
some  way  of  knowing  definitely  and  accurately  just  what  effect  they 
have  had  upon  the  power  of  production,  the  earning  capacity,  or  the 
capacity  for  employment  later  on. 

METHOD  OF  SELECTING  ENROLLEES 

Mr.  McEntee.  We  have  a fair  record;  it  is  not  a positive  record. 
You  must  understand  in  our  selection  the  President  concluded,  and  I 
think  he  was  justified,  because  of  what  was  being  accomplished  for 
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tlu*  various  States,  they  should  be  willing  to  handle  the  selection.. 
We  do  not  spend  a dime  on  selection  back  in  the  States. 

Mr.  H are.  I understand  that. 

Mr.  McE  xtee.  There  are  two  reasons  for  that.  First,  the  State  is 
getting  a certain  amount  of  benefit  and — I do  not  know  just  how  to 
say  this — but  we  sort  of  feel  it  is  better  to  have  an  independent 
agency  other  than  our  office  doing  the  selection.  We  think  there  is 
possibly  a danger  that  if  we  put  a man  in  a State  he  might  consider 
liis  job  was  to  get  enrollees  for  the  Corps,  whereas  the  State  em- 
ployee doing  that  has  a job  whether  he  is  enrolling  people  for  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  or  not.  So  the  State  does  all  of  this 
selection.  We  have  asked  them  many  times  and  they  do  check,  but 
there  is  considerable  difficulty.  The  boys  shift;  they  do  not  report, 
and  we  never  had  the  money  and  did  not  feel  we  were  justified  in 
setting  up  an  elaborate  system  of  case  workers  to  follow  the  cases 
through.  Roughly  speaking,  I think  about  three-fourths  or  seven- 
eighths  of  the  boys  who  leave  the  camps  get  jobs  shortly  after  they 
quit  the  Corps. 

EFFECT  OF  TRAINING  ON  ENROLLEES 
(See  p.  83) 

Mr.  Tarver.  To  follow  up  Mr.  Hare’s  question  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  the  training  on  the  after  life  of  the  enrollee : the  boys  who 
serve  in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  on  soil  conservation  work  are,  of  course, 
given  very  valuable  training  which  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
them  if,  after  leaving  the  Corps,  they  go  on  farms. 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  if  they  come  from  cities,  of  course  in  all  prob- 
ability they  will  go  back  to  the  cities  and  their  training  will  not 
be  of  any  benefit  or  of  so  much  value.  I wonder  if,  in  the  assign- 
ment of  enrollees  to  camps,  you  have  given  any  consideration  to  that 
question  with  a view  to  assigning  to  these  soil-erosion  camps  en- 
rollees who  come  from  farms  and  who,  in  all  probability,  in  most 
instances,  will  go  back  to  farms,  so  that  the  training  which  they 
receive  there  may  be  of  great  benefit  to  them  in  their  future  lives? 

Mr.  McEntee.  As  far  as  practicable,  Congressman,  we  do  that; 
we  endeavor  to  take  boys  from  farms  and  put  them,  wherever  pos- 
sible, in  soil-erosion  camps.  Of  course  we  cannot  always  do  that. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  about  it.  In  the  inception  of  the  Corps 
the  President’s  thought  was  to  take  these  youngsters  oft  the  streets 
who  were  unable  to  get  jobs  and  get  them  where  they  would  learn 
something  about  work.  While  it  is  true  that  merely  taking  the  boys 
from  the  city  does  not  necessarily  teach  them  something  in  connec- 
tion with  soil  conservation,  or  something  else,  it  does  teach  them  to 
work.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  try  to  work  them  a little  harder  in 
the  corps  than  a beginner  in  private  industry,  not  so  very  much, 
but  so  they  will  have  some  idea  of  what  work  is  all  about. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is  of  considerable  benefit,  but  it  is  of  more  bene- 
fit to  him  after  he  comes  out  to  train  him  in  the  soil-conservation 
camp. 

Mr.  McEntee.  Soil  conservation  is  trying  to  give  them  that  kind 
of  work  so  that  they  will  have  the  benefit  of  it  after  they  come  out. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  Is  not  that  another  argument  in  favor  of  giving 
preference  to  soil-conservation  camps  as  against  private  forest-land 
camps  where  there  must  be  a restriction  of  your  program,  because 
the  training  accorded  in  forest-land  camps  is  of  less  particular  value 
to  the  vast  majority  of  the  enrollees  engaged  in  that  work  in  their 
future  life?  They  do  not  go  into  forestry  as  a rule,  but  a great 
number  of  them  do  go  into  farming,  and  that  training  in  the  soil- 
conservation  camps  would  be  of  much  more  benefit  to  the  average 
enrollee  than  the  training  in  private  forest-land  camps. 

Mr.  McEntee.  Much  of  the  forestry  work  is  forest  protection.  May 
I just  inject  this  thought? 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  lias  not  anything  to  do  with  the  question  I asked, 
whether  the  work  in  the  soil-conservation  camps  is  not  of  greater 
benefit  to  the  average  enrollee  in  his  future  life  than  the  training  in 
the  private  forest-land  camps. 

Mr.  McEntee.  If  he  comes  from  a farm  he  might  get  more  benefit 
out  of  the  soil-conservation  camps,  or  out  of  the  drainage  camps, 
which  have  a great  deal  to  do  with  farm  lands. 

METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  DEPENDENCY  OF  BENEFICIARIES  UPON  ENROLLEES 

Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Dickey,  you  spoke  of  the  benefit  to  13,000,000  bene- 
ficiaries. How  do  you  determine  whether  or  not  the  boy’s  so-called 
beneficiaries,  to  whom  he  sends  money,  are  dependent  upon  that  boy  ? 

Mr.  Dickey.  That  is  very  carefully  investigated  by  the  local 
agencies,  going  all  the  way  down  to  the  small  cities  and  small  rural 
communities.  There  are  over  5,000  selecting  agencies. 

Mr.  Engel.  I happen  to  be  acquainted  with  any  number  of  these 
boys  who  come  from  farms,  whose  parents  own  the  farms,  and  the 
boys  are  working  in  these  camps.  Would  you  consider  that  in  a case 
where  a man  owns  a farm  and  has  it  stocked,  the  family  is  dependent 
upon  the  boy  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  I would  like  to  say  this,  when  Congress  took  all  of 
the  President’s  Executive  orders  and  all  of  our  regulations  and  went 
over  them  back  in  1937,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  which  is  now 
the  basic  C.  C.  C.  Act,  one  of  the  things  which  the  committee  handling 
that  act  asked  Mr.  Fechner  and  others  many  questions  about  was, 
Why  do  you  insist  that  a boy  must  be  on  relief  to  get  in  the  Corps. 

When  the  act  was  finally  written  and  passed  they  struck  out  all 
reference  to  relief,  and  as  the  act  now  reads  any  young  man  unem- 
ployed or  who  is  in  need  of  employment  is  admissible  to  the  Corps. 

We  took  that  to  mean,  or  rather  our  instructions,  based  upon  our 
construction,  to  the  selecting  agencies  were  these 

Mr.  Engel.  J ust  a minute.  I am  familiar  with  that  information, 
and  I agree  with  you  on  that.  I am  not  saying  that  they  should  be 
taken  off  of  relief,  but  are  not  a great  many  of  the  13,000,000  people 
who  are  beneficiaries  not  dependents? 

Mr.  McEntee.  If  a boy  has  no  direct  dependents,  then  we  make  a 
deposit  for  him.  The  boy  gets  $30  a month.  We  cannot  have  some 
one  boy  sending  $22  a month  home  and  have  another  boy  getting  $30 
a month  allowed  to  spend  that.  As  to  the  boy  who  has  no  dependents, 
we  make  that  deposit  of  $22  a month,  which  he  receives  when  he 
leaves  the  Corps.  Some  of  these  people  may  not  be  receiving  it. 
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Mr.  Kngel.  In  other  words,  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
hoy  is  pul  to  work  in  the  camp  does  not  depend  upon  whether  he 
has  dependents? 

Mr.  McEntee.  The  interpretation  we  placed  upon  the  congres- 
sional act  ion  was  this.  We  had,  at  the  time  of  the  last  selection  in 
January,  64,000  vacancies,  and  I think  we  had  167,000  applications. 
Wo  say  to  the  selecting  agency,  out  of  the  applicants  who  apply,  give 
first  preference  to  the  boy  whose  family  is  in  need.  If  there  are  not 
a sufficient  amount  of  them,  take  the  next  chap  in  line  whose  family 
is  not  in  the  best  financial  circumstances  and  who  need  the  job.  If 
the  family  is  in  fairly  comfortable  circumstances,  the  boy  can  not 
get  a job. 

Mr.  Engel.  Then  the  13,000,000  people  who  are  beneficiaries  are 
not  all  dependent  upon  these  boys. 

Mr.  McEntee.  I believe  they  are  in  need.  Of  course,  $22  will  not 
support  a family,  but  it  will  help  to  support  it.  We  have  to  set  up 
5,000  people  throughout  the  country  to  check  up  on  all  these  cases. 

Mr.  Houston.  What  do  you  do  in  the  case  of  a family  which  is  in 
need  but  where  the  boy  is  above  the  age  limit  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  The  law  sets  the  age  limit.  Of  course,  he  can  go 
to  the  W.  P.  A. 

Mr.  Houston.  But  the  W.  P.  A.  will  not  take  him. 

Mr.  McEntee.  Take  the  case  of  a chap  within  the  age  limit  who 
has  no  dependents;  I think  this  is  one  reason  why  Congress  wrote 
the  law  that  way.  We  had  for  a number  of  years  prior  to  1937 
been  compelled  to  refuse  admittance  to  orphans.  I think  that  is  one 
of  the  factors  which  led  to  Congress  changing  the  law.  Now  we 
make  a deposit  for  such  a boy  of  $22  a month  so  he  will  have  money 
when  he  leaves  the  corps. 

ADVISABILITY  OF  LIMITING  ENROLLEES  TO  THOSE  OF  RELIEF  STATUS 

Mr.  Hare.  In  view  of  Mr.  McEntee’s  answer  to  a previous  in- 
quiry, I would  like  to  inquire,  in  the  light  of  your  observation  and 
experience  for  the  last  several  years,  do  you  think  it  more  advisable 
to  confine  the  enrollees  to  that  class  of  people  who  are  entitled  to  re- 
lief work,  or  whose  families  are  entitled  to  relief? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Congressman,  every  year  several  million  young 
men  enter  the  labor  market  of  this  country  for  the  first  time. 

I think  there  has  been  over  the  last  5 years  a very  great  improve- 
ment— I do  not  want  to  go  into  too  much  detail,  but  sometimes  you 
cannot  make  a quick  answer  to  such  a question.  I think  it  justifies 
giving  you  a background. 

Those  are  the  best  figures  we  can  get  of  the  youngsters  who  enter 
labor  market  every  year.  You  know,  just  as  well  as  I do,  about  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  American  industry,  due  in  large 
part  to  mass  production  and  new  inventions. 

Mr.  Hare.  I understand  that. 

Mr.  McEntee.  I think  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  a young- 
ster is  to  be  forced  to  idleness.  You  asked  whether  I think  they 
ought  to  come  exclusively  from  families  on  relief.  I do  not. 

source  of  enrollees 

Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  McEntee,  you  stated  that  the  purpose  originally 
was  to  take  these  youngsters  off  the  streets.  Without  going  into 
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any  background,  have  you  any  information  or  statistics  showing  how 
many  people  you  get,  for  instance,  from  a large  city  like  Chicago, 
and  how  many  from  rural  communities? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes;  we  can  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Engel.  Could  you  place  that  information  in  the  record  at  this 
point  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dickey.  About  50  percent  come  from  cities  and  about  50  per- 
cent from  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Engel.  From  cities  of  what  size? 

Mr.  Dickey.  Of  better  than  2,500  population. 

Mr.  Engel.  Have  you  the  figures  for  the  cities  broken  down? 

Mr.  McEntee.  We  can  give  you  the  record  of  every  size  of  city. 
Mr.  Engel.  I would  like  to  get  in  the  record  a statement  as  to 
cities  below  2,500,  then  a similar  record  of  cities  with  a population 
up  to  100,000,  and  also  a record  of  cities  with  a population  above 
100,000. 

If  you  have  that  information,  I would  like  to  have  it  in  the  record, 
not  in  great  detail,  but  showing  the  total  amounts. 

Mr.  Dickey.  We  will  insert  in  the  record  material  from  a survey 
that  was  made,  which  I think  will  answer  the  question. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Number  of  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  enrollees  classified  according  to  size  of 
place  from  which  enrolled  ( continental  United  States ) 

[Results  of  a survey  of  the  entire  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  made  Jan.  18—23,  1937. 
Smaller,  though  more  recent,  surveys  show  substantially  the  same  pattern  of  distribu- 
tion except  there  seems  to  be  a tendency  for  the  entire  urban-rural  percentages  to 


approach  50  percent  each] 

Number 

of 

Size  and  place  of  origin  enrollees 

Total 350,;  350 


Urban  territory 158,  761 

Places  of  1,000,000  or  more 15, 243 

Places  of  500,000  to  1,000,000 8,  689 

Places  of  100,000  to  500,000 34,  53S 

Places  of  25,000  to  100,000 29,025 

Places  of  10,000  to  25,000 26,  677 

Places  of  5,000  to  10,000 21,  844 

Places  of  2,500  to  5,000 22,  745 


Rural  territory 191,  494 


Rural  farm 68,  716 

Rural  nonfarm 122,  778 


Place  of  origin  not  reported 95 


Mr.  McEntee.  An  interesting  development,  I think,  is  that  the  last 
enrollment  shows  that  the  enrollment  from  industrial  centers  is  not 
so  heavy  now  because  the  advance  in  business  was  heavier  than  in 
rural  communities. 

REDUCTION  OF  COST  PER  ENROLLEE 

Mr.  Engel.  On  the  question  of  the  cost  per  enrollee  per  camp,  Mr. 
Fechner  testified  before  the  subcommittee  in  charge  of  the  War 
Department  appropriation  bill  several  years  ago  that  the  cost  per 
enrollee  was  $1,150  per  enrollee,  but  it  came  down. 
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Is  not  that  amount  determined,  to  a large  extent,  first  by  the 
amount  of  the  original  investment  that  you  have,  such  as  investment 
in  camps? 

In  ot  her  words,  when  you  first  started  to  build  all  of  the  new  camps 
your  cost  per  enrollee  was  larger  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  McEntee.  In  a way  that  is  true,  but  there  are  many  factors 
that  enter  into  it.  At  one  time  it  was  costing  us  47  cents  a day  to 
feed  each  enrollee,  whereas  this  budget  calls  for  41  cents.  The  War 
Department  does  the  purchasing  of  clothing  and  food,  and  if  they 
had  sufficient  funds  to  place  orders  ahead  of  time,  that  would  be  an 
advantage.  Several  factors  will  enter  into  it. 

Mr.  Engel.  There  has  been  a reduction  in  the  cost  of  materials 
and  food? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Several  factors  enter  into  it. 

TRANSFER  OF  TITLE  OF  ABANDONED  CAMPS 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is<  one  other  question  I desire  to  ask  you. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  I introduced  a bill,  which  was  enacted  into 
law,  giving  authority  for  the  transfer  of  the  title  to  abandoned  camps, 
where  is  was  not  possible  to  use  them  in  the  continuance  of  that  work, 
for  the  use  of  4-H  Clubs,  health  and  recreation  purposes,  and  so 
forth,  to  counties,  municipalities,  or  States,  as  the  case  might  be, 
where  they  could  make  use  of  the  abandoned  camps  for  some  useful 
health  or  civic  or  recreational  purpose. 

I would  like  to  know  how  many  abandoned  camps  have  been  trans- 
ferred under  that  authority. 

Mr.  McEntee.  We  can  get  the  record  for  you,  but  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Corps  we  were  using  a fixed  type  of  building  Avhich  had 
practically  no  salvage  value. 

In  about  1935  the  War  Department  detailed  to  us  a captain  from 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  and  he  designed  a fabricated  portable  type 
of  building,  and  we  use  that  now  exclusively.  We  never  declare  that 
building  surplus,  but  we  take  it  down  and  move  it  to  the  next  place. 

Under  the  law  the  first  opportunity  is  given  to  some  Federal  agency 
to  secure  such  a building,  then  to  States,  and  then  to  other  entities 
as  the  4-H  clubs.  We  will  be  glad  to  assemble  that  information 
for  you  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

Disposition  of  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  surplus  buildings  under  the  act  of 

May  29,  1935,  continental  United  States  and  Territories  ( does  not  include 

buildings  converted  to  further  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  use) 


Number  of  buildings  and  type  of  disposition : 

Sold 822 

Transferred  to  National  Youth  Administration  and  Works  Progress 

Administration 2,  505 

Transferred  to  cooperating  Departments — War,  Interior,  and  Agri- 
cultural   6, 440 

Transferred  to  non-Federal  agencies 1 4,  269 


Total 14,036 


1 Merely  as  an  example  of  the  variety  of  transfers,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  State 
of  Georgia  a total  of  260  buildings  were  transferred  to  non-Federal  agencies  The 
itemized  distribution  of  these  buildings  is  as  follows  : State  of  Georgia,  division  of  State 
parks  (36),  department  of  education  (63),  division  of  vocational  education  (64),  com- 
mission of  cooperative  extension  work  and  home  economics  (60),  department  of  natural 
parks  (9)  ; Chatham  County  (3)  ; Treutlen  County  Fair  Association  (9)  ; Toccoa  Falls 
Institute  (12)  ; Augusta  Area  Boy  Scouts  (2)  ; and  Lessor  (to  settle  claim)  (8). 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  WORK  UNDER  GRAZING  DIVISION 

Mr.  McEntee.  May  I say  one  tiling  more  in  reference  to  the 
work  project? 

I know  we  are  all  inclined  to  consider  that  the  particular  work 
we  are  doing  is  something  vital.  We  have  something  like  90  camps 
under  the  Grazing  Division  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
working  in  Utah,  Montana,  Colorado,  and  other  Western  States, 
trying  to  bring  water  back  in  their  water  holes,  ponds,  and  so  forth, 
and  doing  a tremendous  amount  of  seeding  to  bring  back  the  grass. 
They  tell  us  out  there  that  on  an  area  where  25  or  30  years  ago  you 
could  graze  a steer  the  year  round,  it  takes  some  40  to  45  acres  to 
graze  a steer  now.  That  is  a very  vital  type  of  work  that  the  Corps 
is  doing. 

EFFECT  OF  REDUCTION  IN  NUMBER  OF  CAMPS  UPON  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

Mr.  Engel.  The  number  of  camps  that  you  will  have,  if  the 
President’s  Budget  goes  through,  will  be  approximately  20  percent 
less  than  you  have  now ; is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  A little  over  18%  percent. 

Mr.  Engel.  Of  course,  there  would  not  be  a reduction  of  18% 
percent  in  the  administrative  Budget  because  that  Budget  would 
not  come  down  with  the  number  of  enrollees. 

Mr.  McEntee.  It  will  come  down  some.  It  will  come  down  in 
the  camps,  but  it  will  not  come  down  proportionately  in  the  re- 
gional offices  or  in  our  office. 

Mr.  Engel.  I am  not  talking  about  your  office.  But  there  are 
certain  costs  that  could  be  reduced  18%  percent,  other  than  the 
pay-roll  cost  of  the  enrollees;  that  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  have  approximately  40,000  pieces  of  equipment 
of  all  kinds? 

Mr.  McEntee.  That  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Engel.  For  purposes  of  calculation,  call  it  a reduction  of  20 
percent.  There  will  be  approximately  20  percent  of  camp  equip- 
ment, such  as  automobiles,  tractors,  and  so  forth,  that  will  not  be 
in  use  if  this  budget  goes  through ; that  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Some  of  them  will  be  in  use,  because  they  will  be 
moved  to  other  camps. 

Mr.  Engel.  I mean  in  those  camps.  That  equipment  can  be  used 
and  undoubtedly  will  be  used  to  supplant  equipment  in  the  one- 
thousand-two-hundred-odd  camps  which  will  be  operated. 

Mr.  McEntee.  That  is  true,  where  the  equipment  is  not  over  age 
and  useless. 

Mr.  Engel.  It  is  not  your  intention  to  maintain  camps  that  will 
be  abolished,  if  they  are  abolished,  by  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  McEntee.  No,  sir. 

ADVISIBILITY  OF  EARMARKING  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  SPECIFIC  PURPOSES 

Mr.  Engel.  This  entire  $230,000,000  has,  in  the  past,  been  handled 
as  a lump-sum  appropriation. 
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Mr.  McEntee.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is,  Congress  in  the  past  has  not  allocated  that 
appropriation  to  various  purposes,  as  we  have  done  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  McE  ntee.  They  allocated  it  to  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corns. 

Mr.  Engel.  I mean  in  detail.  We  did  not  allocate  so  much  for 
travel  or  so  much  for  food,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  McE  ntee.  You  have  earmarked  several  things.  Food  is  ear- 
marked by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Dickey.  It  is  provided  that  a certain  determined  amount  shall 
be  available  only  for  pay,  subsistence,  clothing  and  repair  thereof, 
transportation,  and  hospitalization  of  enrollees. 

Mr.  Engel.  Even  with  that  limitation  your  funds  could  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  purpose  to  another. 

Mr.  Dickey.  Within  the  limitations  I mentioned,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  you  could  transfer  them  in  any  way  you  wanted 
to. 


Mr.  Dickey.  That  is  right,  within  the  limitations. 

Mr.  Engel.  Should  we  not  make  this  appropriation  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  departmental  appropriations;  that  is,  allocate  a cer- 
tain amount  for  each  of  these  purposes  and  not  permit  a transfer? 

Mr.  McEntee.  I think  you  would  make  a serious  mistake  if  you 
should  do  that. 

Mr.  Engel.  Is  Congress  making  a mistake  in  appropriating  in  that 
way  for  other  departments? 

Mr.  McEntee.  I can  speak  only  for  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps.  The  corps  is  something  unique  in  government,  Congressman. 
This  is  the  only  instance  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  govern- 
ment, so  far  as  I know,  where  they  have  tried  to  set  up  a unit  to 
coordinate  in  a group  a section  of  other  governmental  units.  Sup- 
pose we  start  out  by  setting  up  or  allocating  this  money,  so  much  to 
the  Interior  Department,  so  much  to  the  War  Department,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Engel.  I do  not  mean  that.  I mean  to  make  the  appropria- 
tion the  way  it  is  done  for  the  Army,  allocating  so  much  for  the 
pay  roll,  so  much  for  rations,  so  much  for  equipment,  so  much  for 
clothing,  just  as  we  allocate  the  appropriation  for  the  Army,  for 
instance;  allocating  so  much  for  construction,  so  much  for  automo- 
biles, and  so  forth.  That,  of  course,  would  not  interfere  with  your 
transferring  a certain  amount  of  the  appropriation  from  the  Interior 
Department  to  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  so  forth.  Why 
should  not  that  be  done? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Offhand,  I do  not  think  it  would  work  very  well 
that  way.  You  just  spoke  of  the  273  camps  we  are  going  to  close, 
and  the  equipment.  We  cannot  tell  you  how  much  equipment  we  are 
going  to  need  next  year. 

But  when  we  close  these  camps  and  take  this  equipment  and  send 
it  out  to  be  repaired  we  may  find  out  that  they  have  10  or  15  trucks 
in  each  of  these  camps,  and  out  of  the  tractors  we  have  on  hand,  or 
the  trucks,  some  of  them  can  be  put  in  shape  and  we  can  save  a lot 
of  money  on  the  purchase  of  new  equipment.  But  if  you  make  an 
appropriation  providing  so  much  for  repairs  to  equipment  and  we 
cannot  repair  the  equipment,  we  may  have  to  go  out  and  buy  new 
equipment. 
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I would  like  to  look  into  that  and  analyze  it.  But  I am  not  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  is  a very  good  method.  But  I would  like  an 
opportunity  to  put  into  the  record  a detailed  reply  to  that. 

Mr.  Engel.  I do  not  want  to  have  an  answer  from  you  now,  neces- 
sarity,  but  I would  like  to  have  you  put  into  the  record  a detailed 
reply  to  that  question  and  tell  us,  first,  to  what  extent  we  could  split 
up  this  appropriation  without  affecting  your  efficiency;  and,  second, 
why  we  could  not  do  that  with  the  remainder  of  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  McEntee.  The  money  we  allocate  to  the  other  departments  is 
earmarked  in  that  way  by  our  office,  but  it  can  be  reallocated  admin- 
istratively, with  considerable  speed,  when  a need  for  reallocation  or 
an  emergency  exists. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I should  like  to  discuss  this  earmarking  of  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  funds  quite  fully  because  it  is  a subject  of  very  great  impor- 
tance to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  At  the  present 
time  in  the  Appropriation  Act  and  in  the  request  for  funds  contained  in  the 
1941  proposed  language -there  is  a limitation  or  a blockage  of  allocation  of 
funds  contained.  This  limitation  states  in  substance  that  of  the  $230,000,000 
requested  $137,129,285  shall  be  available  only  for  pay,  subsistence,  clothing  and 
repair  thereof,  transportation,  and  hospitalization  of  enrollees.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  an  excellent  limitation,  promotes  efficiency,  and  does  not  impair 
administrative  action  which  is  so  necessary  in  an  activity  of  the  nature  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

By  reason  of  the  great  diversity  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  activities 
and  by  reason  of  the  vast  number  of  kinds  of  things  and  services  which  it  must 
necessarily  purchase,  there  will  be  great  fluctuations  in  prices  during  any  given 
year.  We  can  administratively  estimate  the  total  cost  of  the  operation  rather 
closely  within  any  limiting  figure  set  by  the  Congress  for  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  as  a whole.  This  is  true  because  while  food  costs  may  advance 
substantially  in  any  given  year,  it  is  quite  possible  that  clothing  costs  or  trans- 
portation costs  or  some  other  substantial  item  will  show  a decrease.  Thus  with 
the  administrative  freedom  we  now  have  we  are  able  to  operate  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  within  its  budget  and  not  ask  for  deficiency  appropriations 
by  taking  the  savings  on  one  item  and  applying  them  to  the  possible  deficiencies 
existing  in  some  other  item. 

Should  the  Congress  see  fit  to  earmark  or  allocate  each  one  of  our  objective 
classifications,  say  exactly  so  much  for  food,  so  much  for  personal  services,  so 
much  for  printing  and  binding,  so  much  for  travel  expense,  etc.,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  to  submit  an  entirely  new  set 
of  estimates  and  I assure  you  that  these  estimates  will  be  very  much  higher 
than  those  already  submitted,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  same  amount  of  work. 
We  could  not  afford  to  take  the  chance  of  running  out  of  food  or  of  running 
out  of  money  on  any  other  individual  item  if  Congress  earmarked  each  objective 
classification.  At  the  present  time  we  may  run  this  risk  with  reasonable  safety 
in  the  assurance  that  if  one  item  goes  up  there  is  likely  to  be  a compensating 
item  elsewhere  which  will  go  down. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  estimates  which  would  be  occasioned  by  ear- 
marking funds  the  Congress  will  greatly  increase  our  actual  expenses  through 
such  a procedure  because  our  accounting  costs  would  perhaps  double  under  such 
an  action  and  we  would  have  to  add  more  than  100  percent  to  our  present  paper 
work.  In  my  opinion  this  huge  additional  expense  would  serve  no  effective 
purpose.  It  would  increase  the  operating  cost  of  the  corps  and  decrease  its 
efficiency.  At  the  present  time  with  the  flexibility  of  funds  that  we  do  have 
there  is  an  incentive  for  administrative  officers  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
to  accomplish  savings  and  turn  them  back  to  the  Treasury  and  to  use  the 
money  available  to  the  best  advantage.  I think  this  has  been  done  regularly. 
In  1939,  for  example,  we  turned  back  about  $4,500,000  to  the  Treasury. 

With  the  flexibility  we  now  enjoy  it  is  possible  for  the  various  administrative 
officers  to  make  savings  in  certain  items  which  appear  not  quite  so  essential 
and  to  employ  a portion  of  the  saved  money  on  items  which  are  more  vital  to 
the  operation  of  the  corps. 
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With  an  earmarked  appropriation  there  would  be  no  such  incentive.  In 
practice  I fear  that  what  would  happen  would  be  that  there  would  exist  a 
tendency  to  spend  up  to  the  limit  of  the  earmarked  funds  without  proper  regard 
as  to  the  necessity  for  such  spending  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  divert 
funds  from  a low  priority  classification  to  a classification  which  suddenly 
assumed  a very  high  priority. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  our  situation  is  not  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Army — an  activity  which  has  been  discussed  at  these  hearings.  Under  cer- 
tain conditions  the  Army  has  the  authority  to  incur  a deficit.  The  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  has  no  such  authority. 

An  objective  classification  earmarking  our  funds  by  the  Congress  would  make 
it  impossible  for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  to  participate  in  the  many 
grave  emergencies  in  which  it  has  participated  in  the  past.  I do  not  believe 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  Congress  to  do  this. 

I wish  to  point  out  that  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  is  a very  large 
organization  coordinating  the  operations  of  three  established  Government 
departments.  It  must  have  a considerable  flexibility  to  do  this  efficiently.  We 
recognize  that  the  Congress  has  the  control  of  the  funds  for  this  activity  and 
we  of  course  will  carry  out  any  direction  of  Congress  but  we  believe  it  is 
impracticable  for  the  Congress  to  go  into  the  detail  of  the  administrative  and 
fiscal  control  of  this  corps  in  addition  to  its  many  other  duties.  That  in  effect 
would  be  the  result  of  earmarking  funds  by  objective  classification  in  a Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  appropriation. 

I suggest,  in  the  spirit  of  efficiency  and  economy,  that  no  earmarking  of  funds 
by  objective  classification  be  written  into  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  appro- 
inflation  language.  I again  bring  to  your  attention  that  those  in  charge  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  activity  are  quite  as  anxious  to  establish  a record 
of  economy  and  efficiency  as  are  the  Members  of  Congress.  You  gave  us  a big 
broad  general  job  to  do  and  we  cannot  do  this  big  job  as  well  as  you  want  it 
done  under  an  earmarking  of  funds  provision  in  the  appropriation  language. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Representative  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corpsi  Advisory  Council  with  Ref- 
erence to  Restricting  Appropriations  in  Accordance  with  Budget  Objective 
Cl  a ssific  ation  s 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  expenditure  of  funds  within  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps  appropriation  were  restricted  in  accordance  with  Budget  classi- 
fications it  would  be  necessary  to  reconsider  our  present  budgetary  estimate 
and  to  add  considerable  expense  to  the  administrative  set-up.  If  the  funds  were 
to  be  restricted  according  to  Budget  classifications,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior could  not  consider  its  present  estimate  as  adequate  for  the  following- 
reasons  : 

1.  The  submission  of  a budget,  in  wfliich  appropriations  would  be  restricted 
in  accordance  with  Budget  classifications,  would  require  that  the  planning- 
staff  would  have  to  be  doubled  in  order  to  accomplish  this  work. 

2.  A large  staff  of  additional  accountants,  bookkeepers,  and  clerks  would  be 
required  to  keep  accurate  records  of  obligations  by  separate  classifications  in 
order  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  overencumbrance  on  any  item.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  double  the  accounting  work  and  increase  the  administrative 
personnel  by  one-half. 

3.  Most  of  the  items  included  in  the  present  budgetary  estimate  would  have 
to  be  increased  to  take  care  of  any  contingencies  within  each  Budget  classifica- 
tion of  expenditure.  Under  the  present  lump-sum  appropriation,  the  estimate 
for  each  Budget  classification  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  and  contingencies 
arising  under  one  Budget  classification  are  met  by  transfer  from  another  item. 

If  the  House  committee  now  feels  that  it  should  restrict  our  appropriations 
according  to  the  Budget  Bureau  classifications,  we  should  like  to  restudy  these 
figures  again  and  see  whether  changes  are  necessary. 

The  Statement  of  the  War  Department  Representative  on  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  Advisory  Council,  Relative  to  Why  the  War  Depart- 
ment Does  Not  Favor  a Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Appropriation  by  Item 

The  present  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  appropriation  contains  three  specific 
limitations;  namely,  expenses  for  the  office  of  the  Director  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  expenses  for  attendance  at  meetings,  and  the  gross  amount  which 
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may  only  be  spent  for  pay,  subsistence,  clothing,  transportation,  and  hospitaliza- 
tion of  enrol  Lees.  This  latter  limitation  was  first  placed  in  the  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1939,  and  was  to  insure  that  the  amount  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  direct  benefit  to  enrollees  would  not  be  diverted  for  other  purposes.  This, 
however,  does  not  mean  that  funds  appropriated  for  general  purposes  may  not  be 
utilized  for  the  benefit  of  enrollees  should  a shortage  of  limited  funds  occur  for 
that  purpose.  This  limitation  of  funds  for  direct  expenses  pertaining  to  enrollees 
is  considered  sufficient  to  insure  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  purposes  intended 
by  Congress  in  the  appropriation.  The  remainder  of  the  appropriation  for 
general  purposes  covers  all  operating  expenses  and  the  procurement  of  supplies 
for  equipment  for  work  projects. 

In  the  preparation  of  estimates  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  transfer 
of  funds  between  projects  may  be  accomplished  in  case  of  necessity  so  that,  in 
the  event  of  unforeseen  emergencies,  expenditures  may  be  made  provided  suffi- 
cient funds  remain  in  other  projects  to  permit  such  expenditures.  For  example, 
when  the  estimates  were  prepared  by  the  War  Department  for  fuel  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  such  estimates  were  based  on  prior  experience.  However, 
due  to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  fuel  expenses  have  greatly  exceeded  the 
estimate.  Fortunately,  certain  savings  will  accrue  in  other  items  to  cover  this 
extra  cost.  Had  fuel  been  set  up  as  a separate  item,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  supply  current  needs  without  delay  and  resulting  inconvenience  and 
suffering. 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps,  of  about  200  men  each,  are  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States  and  subject  to  varying  conditions  which  cannot 
be  anticipated  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  may  be  done  for  Army 
activities  which  are  more  or  less  concentrated  in  large  camps  with  fixed 
procedure.  The  quarterly  enrollment  procedure  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  created  many  problems  of  fluctuating  strength,  unpredictable  travel,  and 
other  expenses  not  encountered  in  Army  procedure. 

While  the  limitation  for  direct  expenditure  for  benefits  of  enrollees  is  fixed, 
such  limitation  is  not  restricted  to  the  several  items  contained  therein  and, 
as  has  heretofore  happened  when  shortages  occur  for  pay  or  travel  of  enrollees, 
such  shortage  has  been  met  from  savings  in  subsistence  or  other  items.  A 
specific  limitation  by  items  would  prevent  such  adjustment  and  seriously  handi- 
cap the  operation  of  corps  unless  estimates  are  prepared  so  as  to  ailow  for 
unforseen  additional  expenditures.  This,  of  course,  would  result  in  a large 
increase  in  the  total  appropriation  when  all  components  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Under  the  present  procedure  of  establishing  a low  limiting  figure, 
a material  decrease  in  the  number  of  enrollees  to  be  cared  for  would  result, 
if  provision  is  made  for  a contingent  fund  under  each  individual  item  by  the 
three  cooperating  Departments. 

If  the  funds  for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  were  provided  in  a number 
of  appropriations,  the  increased  work  required  in  accounting  and  reporting  on 
appropriations  would  be  increased  so  that  additional  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  personnel  would  be  necessary. 

Statement  of  the  Advisory  Counsel  Representative  of  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  With  Reference  to  Earmarking  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

Appropriations  By  Bureau  of  Budget  Objective  Classifications 

It  is  believed  that  such  limitations  fixed  by  law  beyond  what  is  specified  in 
the  current  appropriation  act  would  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  efficient  and 
successful  administration  of  the  corps  and  would  not  result  in  any  real 
economy.  In  addition  to  other  items,  Congress  now  controls:  (1)  the  size  of  the 
corps  through  specifying  the  total  annual  appropriation,  the  maximum  number 
of  enrollees,  the  maximum  rates  of  pay  and  by  specifying  that  a certain  part 
of  the  total  appropriation  may  be  spent  for  pay  and  maintenance  of  enrollees 
only  and  (2)  the  work  program  through  specifying  the  classes  of  work  which 
may  be  performed  and  conditions  under  which  projects  on  lands  not  controlled 
by  the  Federal  Government  may  be  undertaken.  In  addition,  it  makes  an- 
nually, through  the  appropriation  committee,  a review  of  past  performance  and 
plans  for  the  future. 

To  attempt  more  detailed  control  through  fixing  limits  of  expenditure  for 
each  object  classification  of  which  there  are  14  involved  in  the  expenditures 
made  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture  alone  would  seriously  handicap 
the  Director  and  the  participating  departments  in  carrying  out  the  program 
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and  would  result  in  a decrease  in  present  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the 
corps  in  attaining  its  objectives.  First,  the  ability  of  the  corps  to  maintain 
the  average  number  of  enrollees  planned  would  be  dependent,  not  upon  the 
amount  specified  for  the  pay  and  maintenance  of  enrollees,  as  at  present,  but 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  estimate  for  each  classification  item  included  therein 
upon  which  a limitation  were  based.  For  instance,  a material  reduction  in  the 
number  of  enrollees  below  the  number  planned  might  easily  result  from  an 
increase  in  food  prices  unforeseen  a year  or  more  in  advance  when  the  esti- 
mates were  prepared,  even  though  savings  had  accumulated  in  other  items 
sufficient  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  the  subsistence  item.  It  is  not  believed  such 
a result  would  be  in  line  with  the  desire  of  Congress  even  though  it  resulted 
in  a larger  unexpended  balance  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Rather  it  would 
seem  the  desire  of  Congress  would  he  to  have  the  corps  employ  the  full  number 
of  enrollees  provided  for  by  the  total  appropriation  barring  an  extraordinary 
change  for  the  better  in  the  unemployment  situation. 

Further,  the  fixing  of  such  limits  by  law  would  greatly  restrict  the  flexibility 
necessary  to  enable  the  work  agencies  to  adjust  their  work  programs  to  meet 
the  current  changes  in  conditions.  These  changes  are  due  mostly  to  factors 
over  which  they  have  no  or  very  little  control  such  as  abnormal  climatic  con- 
ditions, unforeseen  developments  in  cooperative  arrangements,  and  catastro- 
phes such  as  large  floods  and  forest  fires.  The  work  programs  include  projects 
representing  more  than  100  different  classes  of  work,  each  of  which  requires 
expenditures  in  varying  proportions  as  compared  with  the  number  of  enrollees 
for  such  items  as  supervision,  equipment  and  machinery,  and  construction 
materials.  All  of  these  items  are  reflected  in  different  Budget  classifications. 
Effective  operation  can  only  be  maintained  through  periodic  adjustments  in 
these  items  as  changes  from  the  work  program,  made  up  a year  or  more  in 
advance  and  based  on  normal  or  average  seasonal  conditions  and  other  factors 
as  then  forecasted,  are  required.  Such  adjustments  can  now  be  made  within 
specified  limits  by  the  cooperating  departments  and  in  larger  amounts  with  the 
approval  of  the  Director.  Under  the  proposed  plan  adjustments  could  only  be 
made  for  one  camp  or  administrative  unit  when  a compensating  adjustment 
could  be  accomplished  elsewhere  within  the  total  for  each  particular  item 
involved,  except  by  an  act  of  Congress.  A curtailment  of  the  yearly  output  as 
compared  with  the  available  enrollee  labor  and  a decreased  return  in  training 
and  production  for  the  funds  which  were  expended  would  undoubtedly  result 
from  such  restrictions. 

Also,  the  setting  up  of  fixed  limits  of  expenditures  by  law  for  subitems  is, 
from  the  accounting  standpoint,  practically  the  same  as  setting  up  separate 
appropriations.  Where  now  one  or  at  the  most  two  appropriation  accounts 
ordinarily  are  kept,  14  would  be  required.  Also,  the  setting  up  of  complete 
accounting  records  would  be  necessary  in  many  units  of  the  organization  where 
simple  memorandum  records  nowT  suffice.  A very  material  increase  in  the 
accounting  and  clerical  personnel  would  be  required  with  a resulting  increase 
iii  the  cost  of  that  phase  of  the  work. 

SELECTION  OF  FOREMEN 

Mr.  Enoel.  As  to  these  so-called  foremen,  do  you  still  select  them 
from  the  F riant  list? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Our  office  does  not  select  the  foremen;  the  tech- 
nical agency  does  that.  It  is  their  personnel  and  we  do  not  interfere 
with  the  selection  of  their  personnel. 

Mr.  Enoel.  Who  in  the  technical  agency  does  that? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Mr.  Morrell,  or  Mr.  Wirth  can  answer  that  question 
for  you. 

POLICY  WITH  RESPECT  TO  JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATES  AND 
DISSEMINATION  OF  INFORMATION  THEREON 

Mr.  Engel.  I was  rather  surprised  to  see  in  your  estimate  at  the 
beginning  of  your  items  an  item  that  we  do  not  usually  find  in  appro- 
priation bills,  or  in  the  justifications. 
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We  have  in  the  past  found  the  departments  rather  reluctant  to 
tell  us  what  the  amount  was  that  they  submitted  to  the  Budget,  on 
the  ground  that  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  sustain  the  President  and 
the  Budget  Director  in  granting  the  appropriation  which  the  Presi- 
dent, through  the  Budget  Director,  submitted  to  Congress. 

But  here  we  find  in  an  additional  column  the  estimate  submitted 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  1941.  Have  you  done  that  in  past 
years ? 

Mr.  Dickey.  The  Appropriations  Committee  requested  that. 

Mr.  Engel.  The  information  you  submitted  therein  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Dickey.  Yes,  sir;  in  accordance  with  his  direct  request. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  are  not  here  trying  to  justify  any  amount  over 
the  amount  that  the  Budget  Director,  or  the  President,  through  the 
Budget  Director,  requested? 

Mr.  McEntee.  No;  we  are  justifying  the  budget  as  we  submitted 
it. 

Mr.  Engel.  Are  you  furnishing  any  information  to  any  one  out- 
side of  the  corps  regarding  the  amount,  except  upon  request  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Outside  of  the  corps? 

Mr.  Engel.  Yes. 

Mr.  McEntee.  We  will  furnish  information  in  answer  to  any 
direct  inquiry  that  comes  from  a Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Engel.  Upon  request  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Upon  request. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  are  not  circularizing  any  information  or  doing 
anything  like  that,  in  connection  with  having  the  amount  increased 
over  the  Budget  figure? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Not  now,  and  never  have  in  the  7 years  in  which 
this  corps  has  existed. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  are  willing  to  issue  orders  that  that  should  not  be 
done  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  It  is  not  being  done. 

Mr.  Engel.  After  I had  been  to  the  Department  and  had  been 
treated  very  kindly  over  there,  and  expressed  my  appreciation  for 
it  at  that  time,  within  4 or  5 days  I began  to  receive  a number  of 
telegrams  from  people  in  my  district  and  people  living  adjoining  my 
district,  in  the  forest  areas,  regarding  the  increasing  of  the  C.  C.  C. 
budget  over  and  above  the  President’s  Budget  up  to  the  amount 
allowed  last  year.  I was  informed  by  very  responsible  gentlemen 
from  the  Conservation  Department  of  Michigan  that  they  were  told, 
they  did  not  say  by  whom,  but  that  the  talk  around  there  was  that 
I was  responsible  for  the  cut.  Nothing  like  that  came  from  your 
department,  did  it? 

Mr.  McEntee.  No,  Congressman.  Did  I understand  you  to  say 
that  the  Conservation  Commissioner  of  Michigan  told  you  that? 

Mr.  Engel.  I did  not  say  the  conservation  commissioner  informed 
me  of  anything;  I said  I was  discussing  the  question  with  members 
of  the  conservation  department,  and  upon  inquiry  I was  informed 
that  the  talk  around  in  that  district  was.  not  that  I was  responsible 
for  the  cut,  but  that  I had  considerable  to  do  with  whether  the  cut 
was  put  back  or  not. 
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The  thing  I am  interested  in  is  just  how  it  happened,  if  you  know, 
that  within  a week  after  I was  over  there  I began  to  get  these  tele- 
grams from  various  chambers  of  commerce  out  there  and  from  a 
C.  C.  C.  organization  of  some  kind  out  there  regarding  this  matter; 
none  came  before  and  none  came  since. 

Mr.  McEntee.  Congressman,  the  only  answer  I can  make  to  that>— 
and  I think  when  you  make  that  statement  to  this  committee,  that  in 
full  fairness  to  us 

Mr.  E ngel.  I am  not  making  any  statement  regarding  your  depart- 
ment; I am  asking  you  how  you  account  for  these  facts. 

Mr.  McEntee.  1 have  not  the  slightest  idea,  except  to  say  this, 
that  neither  myself  nor  anybody  in  our  organization  ever  contacted 
anyone  in  the  State  of  Michigan  in  connection  with  your  visit,  or 
anyone  else  throughout  this  country.  And  I will  make  you  a further 
promise  that  if  you  can  show  me  a scintilla  of  evidence  contrary  to 
that  statement  we  will  separate  whoever  is  responsible  from  the 
corps. 

I do  think,  however,  that  you  ought  to  submit  the  names  of  the 
people  who  made  that  statement  to  you. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  I say  is  this : I received  those  telegrams,  and 
the  statement  was  made  that  1 was  responsible.  I did  not  say 
that  anybody  in  the  Department  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  McEntee.  We  have  received  hundreds  of  those  letters  and 
telegrams  in  our  office. 

Mr.  Tarver.  May  it  not  be  assumed  that  all  American  citizens, 
and  I am  sure  the  Congressman’s  constituents  come  within  that  cate- 
gory,  are  aware  that  the  Congressman,  being  a member  of  the  sub- 
committee having  to  do  with  the  formulation  of  the  bill  that  takes 
care  of  this  activity,  would  necessarily  be  influential  in  determining 
whether  the  estimates  should  be  increased  or  decreased,  or  approved 
as  they  were  sent  in  by  the  Budget?  Is  it  not  a necessary  inference 
that  anybody  familiar  with  that  would  understand  that  the  Con- 
gressman’s position  is  one  of  influence  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  Engel.  The  gentleman  will  pardon  me,  but  he  flatters  me 
when  he  says  that  I,  a Republican  member  of  the  committee,  would 
have  any  influence  in  the  writing  of  the  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I will  say  that  the  gentleman  certainly  has  consider- 
able influence  with  it. 

Mr.  Engel.  The  thing  I am  trying  to  account  for  is  the  fact  that 
these  telegrams  did  come,  and  then  they  stopped. 

Mr.  McEntee.  That  is  just  as  always  happens  when  we  announce 
that  a camp  will  be  closed  anywhere  in  the  country,  the  telegrams 
and  letters  will  come.  In  that  connection,  may  I say  that  every  time 
the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  meets  they  call  on  Members  of 
Congress  to  stop  spending  and  balance  the  budget,  but  every  time  we 
close  a camp,  just  as  regularly  as  clockwork  the  first  telegrams  pro- 
testing against  closing  the  camps  will  come  from  some  local  chambers 
of  commerce. 

Mr.  Engel.  I agree  with  you,  and  I take  pleasure  in  reminding 
some  gentlemen  of  that  fact.  Many  times  they  have  asked  me  to 
vote  for  some  of  those  things  against  which  protests  are  made. 
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RATION  COST  PER  MAN  PER  DAY 

Mr.  Houston.  I want  to  say  that  I have  not  received  any  telegrams 
from  anybody  to  increase  or  decrease  the  camp  personnel.  I am  in 
favor  of  keeping  it  at  the  present  level  if  it  is  possible  to  work  it  out. 
I understood  you  to  say  that  the  ration  cost  per  man  per  day  was  41 
cents. 

Mr.  McEntee.  In  this  budget  ; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Houston.  And  the  cost  per  year  is  around  $1,000? 

Mr.  McEntee.  That  is  the  over-all  cost,  including  everything. 
That  over-all  cost  is  $1,000. 

Mr.  Houston.  As  nearly  as  I can  figure  it  out,  the  cost  of  appre- 
hending anyone  who  has  violated  the  law,  convicting  him,  and  main- 
taining him  in  prison  is  three  times  the  cost  of  maintaining  a man 
in  these  camps. 

cause  of  losses  in  enrollees  at  camps 

Mr.  Tarver.  Outside  of  the  question  of  cost  that  is  incurred  on 
account  of  criminal  activities,  I have  had  occasion  to  visit  a number 
of  these  camps,  and  I do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  provide  the  food 
you  do,  or  food  of  the  high  type  that  is  furnished  for  the  compara- 
tively minor  figure  you  have  mentioned  of  41  cents  per  day. 

Mr.  Houston.  How  many  men  have  you  had  in  the  camps  that  you 
have  had  to  put  out  of  the  camps  for  violations  of  your  regulations 
and  rules?  In  other  words,  what  percentage  of  crime  or  violation 
of  regulations  do  you  have  in  the  camps? 

Mr.  McEntee.  The  percentage  of  crime  is  so  small  that  I cannot 
give  the  figure.  It  would  be  away  down  in  the  small  fractions  of 
1 percent.  The  chap  we  lose  from  the  camps  is  the  boy  who  comes 
in  and  becomes  homesick,  or  the  chap  who  cannot  adapt  himself  to 
the  camp  life  and  get  along  with  the  other  boys.  The  other  boys 
are  going  along  all  right.  We  have  possibly  5 or  6 percent  of  the 
boys  who  are  enrolled  in  that  class.  Of  course,  in  private  industry 
they  select  the  type  of  boy  they  want  to  employ,  based  on  experience. 
We  do  not  have  that  selection,  but  we  select  on  the  basis  of  need. 
There  are  probably  5 percent  of  the  boys  we  select  who  just  cannot 
adapt  themselves  to  the  camp  life.  We  do  not  have  case  workers, 
and  we  do  not  have  the  rigid  discipline  or  punishment  to  meet  that 
condition,  and,  as  I have  said,  we  send  home  about  5 or  6 percent. 
It  is  generally  because  the  boy  becomes  homesick. 

need  for  selection  of  enrollees  to  camps  locally  situated 

Mr.  Tarver.  I have  noticed  that  you  have  a lot  of  boys  from  my 
section  of  the  South  located  as  far  away  as  Oregon  and  Washington, 
and  there  are  complaints  from  some  of  them  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  the  very  cold  climate  that  obtains  in  those  mountainous  areas  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  They  complain  because  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  have  to  work.  They  probably  would  be  all  right 
if  they  were  accustomed  to  that  climate.  Is  there  any  justification 
for  sending  boys  thousands  of  miles  across  the  country  to  these 
camps? 
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Mr.  McE  ntke.  That  is  because  the  work  has  to  be  done  particularly 
in  the  national  forests  and  national  parks,  and,  of  course,  we  must 
give  preference  to  federally  oAvned  land.  The  enrollment  in  those 
States  is  not  as  heavy  as  in  some  other  sections. 

M r.  Tarver.  It  seems  to  me  you  should  be  able  to  get  enrol  lees  closer 
to  the  State  of  Washington  than  Georgia. 

Mr.  McEntee.  Then  we  would  probably  have  to  cut  the  enrollment 
in  your  State,  and  you  would  not  like  that. 

Mr.  T \ ever.  1 do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  that,  I 
think  you  could  arrange  this  matter  without  sending  boys  a distance 
of  three  or  four  thousand  miles.  'i 

Mr.  McEntee.  We  are  cutting  down  on  that  and,  as  I explained 
briefly  yesterday,  we  started  on  those  jobs  in  the  West  when  we  did 
not  have  jobs  in  the  East.  We  are  cutting  down  on  that,  but  we 
cannot  step  out  when  the  job  is  only  half  done.  There  will  not  be  as 
much  of  that  in  the  future  as  there  has  been. 

Mr.  Houston.  Pursuing  further  Judge  Tarver’s  statement,  with 
reference  to  taking  boys  from  one  section  to  another,  was  it  the 
original  idea  to  take  boys  as  far  away  from  home  as  you  could,  so 
they  would  not  want  to  quit  their  jobs  and  go  back  home? 

Mr.  McEntee.  No,  sir;  not  altogether.  In  the  early  days,  we  had  i 
to  place  our  camps  in  the  national  forests  and  national  parks,  under 
the  Interior  Department  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  There  ! 
was  work  to  be  done  in  the  national  forests  and  the  national  parks,  i 
and  we  did  not  immediately  get  work  projects  in  the  other  States. 
This  work  in  the  national  forests  and  national  parks  was  work  which 
the  technical  agencies  concerned  had  planned  years  ago  in  that  West- 
ern region,  and  we  are  trying  to  finish  it  up.  We  have  the  very  firm 
conviction  that  boys  too  close  to  home  do  not  do  so  well.  We  think 
they  do  better  when  they  are  a reasonabe  distance  from  home. 

COST  OF  MOVING  CAMPS 

. 

Mr.  Houston.  I agree  with  Judge  Tarver,  that  the  soil-conserva- 
tion  work  is  the  most  important  think  you  are  doing. 

What  would  you  say  is  the  average  cost  of  moving  a camp? 

Mr.  McEntee.  As  to  the  average  cost  of  moving  camps — are  you  |, 
speaking  of  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Houston.  I mean  the  cost  of  just  moving  a camp,  or  discon- 
tinuing it  or  shifting  it  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  McEntee.  That  cost  has  run  all  the  way  from  $12,000  to 
$23,000.  In  the  present  estimates  it  is  $13,000. 

Mr.  Houston.  What  is  the  average  set-up  for  enrollees,  or  what 
is  the  highest  pay  they  receive? 

Mr.  McEntee.  About  6 percent  receive  $45  per  month  and  9 per- 
cent $36.  The  others  receive  $30  per  month. 

Mr.  Houston.  In  no  case  are  they  required  to  send  back  home 

more  than  $22? 

Mr.  McEntee.  No,  sir. 

HEALTH  CONDITIONS  IN  CAMPS 

Mr.  Houston.  What  is  the  health  condition  in  the  camps  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  It  is  very  good. 
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Mr.  Houston.  Are  they  troubled  with  venereal  diseases? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Houston.  When  you  find  a case  of  that  character,  do  you  dis- 
continue the  boy  in  the  camp,  or  do  you  give  him  medical  attention  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes,  sir;  we  give  them  medical  attention. 

Mr.  Dickey.  A year  ago,  in  December  1938,  we  started  a better 
plan  of  treating  those  men.  In  the  case  of  men  with  venereal  dis- 
eases, the  treatment  is  kept  up  over  a period  of  40  weeks. 

Colonel  Harden.  After  intensive  treatment  during  that  period  of 
time,  these  men  may  safely  return  to  the  communities  in  which  they 
reside. 

MILITARY  TRAINING 

Mr.  Houston.  Are  you  in  favor  of  military  training,  either  volun- 
tary or  otherwise? 

Mr.  McEntee.  No,  sir;  unless  Congress  says  we  must.  If  they  do 
that,  I would  like  very  much  to  appear  before  the  committee  con- 
sidering it.  It  is  impractical  and  too  costly. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  are  opposed  to  military  training  in  the  C.  C.  C. 
camps  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes,  sir. 

VETERAN  ENROLLEES 

Mr.  Houston.  Ten  percent  of  the  enrollees  are  veterans? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  in  filling  that  quota  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  No,  sir.  Their  selection  is  handled  by  the  Veterans’ 
Administration. 

NEGRO  ENROLLEES 

Mr.  Houston.  How  many  Negro  enrollees  do  you  have,  or  what 
is  the  percentage? 

Mr.  McEntee.  About  10  percent.  That  is  based  on  the  population 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  them  at  the  camps, 
as  a general  thing? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Very  little.  Taking  all  of  these  camps,  I will  say 
that  I have  seen  more  riot  and  disorder  at  one  football  game  than  all 
the  trouble  we  have  had  in  all  these  camps. 

average  time  of  enrollee  in  camp 

Mr.  Engel.  What  is  the  average  time  a man  spends  in  a camp  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  I would  say  it  would  average  about  9i^  months. 

Mr.  Houston.  When  they  go  out  of  the  camp,  do  they  come  back 
again  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Some  of  them  visit  the  camps. 

Mr.  Houston.  I mean  do  they  enroll  again  in  the  camps? 

Mr.  McEntee.  They  can  enroll  under  some  circumstances. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  you  have  many  that  do  enroll? 
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Mr.  McEn'i  ee.  Among  the  veterans  we  have  a lot  of  repeaters. 
We  have  much  more  among  them  than  among  juniors.  We  put  a 
restriction  on  juniors. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  C.  C.  C.  CAMPS 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  you  have  vocational  education  in  the  camps? 

Mr.  McEntee.  We  do  a good  deal  of  job  training,  but  we  do  not 
carry  on  a vocational  training  program  in  the  sense  that  we  would 
set  up  a laboratory  in  which  chemistry,  machine  shop  practice,  elec- 
trical engineering  would  be  taught,  because  that  would  require  a 
vast  amount  of  equipment.  You  would  require  a large  staff  of  men 
for  that  kind  of  vocational  training.  You  would  have  to  occupy  a 
large  building,  with  probably  $2,000,000  worth  of  equipment.  What 
we  do  in  that  respect  is  job  training.  However,  there  is  an  educa- 
tional adviser  in  each  camp,  and  working  with  him  there  will  be 
what  we  call  junior  officers  and  people  for  technical  supervision. 
These  people  and  the  camp  engineers  all  teach  classes.  Then,  of 
course,  as  I have  said,  we  have  an  educational  adviser  in  each  camp. 
There  is  an  educational  program  carried  on  in  the  work  project, 
where  they  stop  20  minutes  a day,  and  sometimes  longer,  to  explain 
to  the  boys  the  point  of  the  job  that  is  being  done,  or  the  technical 
end  of  it.  The  boys  will  learn  elementary  surveying  with  the  sur- 
veying crews.  In  the  grazing  control  camps  we  have  turned  out 
quite  a number  of  junior  draftsmen,  and  we  have  turned  out  thou- 
sands of  tractor,  and  dragline  operators.  Then,  of  course,  we  have 
made  thousands  of  truck  operators.  We  have  carried  a class  in  auto 
mechanics  at  practically  all  the  camps. 

Mr.  Houston.  You  give  the  boy  assistance  in  that  respect  that 
will  be  of  help  to  him? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes,  sir.  Among  other  things,  I think  we  have 
furnished  short  order  cooks  for  every  lunch  room  in  America. 

CAMPS  TN  THE  VICINITY  OF  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Houston.  How  many  camps  do  you  have  immediately  around 
Washington? 

Mr.  McEntee.  We  have  7. 

Mr.  Houston.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  work  they  are  doing? 

Mr.  McEntee.  It  is  mostly  park  work. 

Mr.  Houston.  In  the  National  parks? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes,  sir;  mostly. 

Mr.  Houston.  Does  that  throw  any  laborers  out  of  employment  in 
Washington? 

Mr.  McEntee.  We  have  kept  away  from  that.  The  entire  Corps 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  we  are  doing  a type  of  work  that  nobody 
else  would  do,  or  work  that  would  otherwise  not  be  done  at  all. 

Mr.  Houston.  I think  you  are  doing  a good  job. 
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WORK  OF  CAMPS  IN  CATASTROPHES 

Mr.  McEntee.  In  every  great  catastrophe,  like  that  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  and  Ohio  Valley,  where  floods  occurred,  and  in  forest 
fires  in  the  West,  these  people  have  done  jobs  that  I believe  nobody 
else  would  have  been  available  to  do. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  are  doing  a good  job  in  connection  with  the 
catastrophe  at  Albany,  Ga.,  where,  perhaps,  from  $6,000,000  to  $10,- 
000,000  of  property  loss  occurred,  with  a considerable  loss  of  life. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  In  that  connection,  I would  like  to  make  this  com- 
ment, that  when  we  had  a bad  fire  condition  in  California  2 years 
ago,  those  camps  that  were  wthin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Nineteenth 
District,  where  the  big  fires  probably  started,  did  a splendid  job, 
and  I want  to  compliment  you  on  the  type  of  service  they  rendered, 
not  only  in  saving  property,  but  in  three  instances  the  report  was 
made  that  the  personnel  of  the  camp  located  at  Santa  Barbara 
actually  saved  40  lives  of  people  they  carried  to  safety.  They  went 
out  and  salvaged  whole  families.  The  people  out  there  thoroughly 
appreciate  their  cooperation. 

Mr.  McEntee.  Of  course,  we  have  Army  officers  in  this  organiza- 
tion, and  we  have  technical  supervision  in  the  national  park  and 
national  forest  work,  and,  also,  in  the  soil  conservation  work. 
They  are  also  trained  in  the  use  of  the  equipment,  and  we  have 
the  advantage  of  that  efficient  organization.  Where  we  have  an 
organization  of  that  kind  set  up,  they  can  do  this  emergency  work 
immediately. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 
PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Tarver.  If  there  are  no  further  general  questions  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  committee,  we  will  proceed  with  the  individual 
estimates.  First,  place  in  the  record  at  this  point  page  16  of  the 
justification  relating  to  the  Office  of  the  Director. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Summary  of  projects 


Proj- 

ect 

No. 

Purpose 

Obliga- 

tions, 

1939 

Estimated 

obligations 

1940 

Estimate 

1941 

Deviation 
1941  from 
1940 

1 

Personal  services . .. . ... 

$188, 131 

$262, 890 

$266, 015 

-f-$3, 125 

2 

Supplies  and  materials  . - 

8,  085 

7, 170 

7,  000 

-170 

3 

Communications  _ __ _ 

1,572 

2,  550 

2,  490 

-60 

4 

Travel  expense  . _ _ 

27,  254 

36,  741 

35, 188 

-1,553 

5 

Transportation  of  things.  . ...  

100 

100 

132 

-1-32 

6 

Printing  and  binding.  _ . . 

6,  020 

8, 000 

7,  800 

-200 

7 

Repairs  and  alterations.  . . _ ...  .. 

1,  425 

1 750 

1 750 

8 

Miscellaneous..  ..  . . 

' 534 

1,000 

875 

-125 

9 

Equipment . 

4,  239 

4,  800 

3,  750 

-1,050 

Total 

237,  360 

325,  001 

325,  000 

-1 
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Mr.  Tarver.  You  will  justify  the  estimate  for  the  office  of  the 
Director  ( 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes,  sir.  Under  this  estimate,  we  are  asking  for 
$325,001  for  1941. 

Mr.  T 'arver.  That  is  practically  the  amount  of  the  estimated  obliga- 
tion for  1940. 

Mr.  McEntee.  That  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 


RELATION  OF  DECREASE  IN  DIRECTOR’S  OFFICE  TO  THAT  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  T arver.  1 am  unable  to  understand  why  there  should  not  be 
some  decrease  of  the  expense  of  the  Director’s  office  in  view  of  the 
diminished  program  that  you  will  have  in  effect.  It  appears  that  you 
have  an  increase  of  $3,125  in  the  estimate  for  personal  services,  the 
amount  contemplated  for  personal  services  being  $266,015  for  1941, 
as  compared  with  $262,890  for  1940.  This  item  compares  with 
$188,131  expended  for  personal  services  in  1939.  I would  appreciate 
some  explanation  of  those  figures. 

Mr.  McEntee.  We  operate  a rather  small  office,  fluctuating  up 
and  down  with  the  Corps.  As  a matter  of  fact  we  have  had  very 
little  added  personnel  in  our  office,  and  at  this  time  we  are  operating 
at  very  little  more  cost  than  we  were  operating  with  2,900  camps. 
We  have  also  got  a rather  extended  program.  At  one  time  the  Labor 
Department  did  the  selection  for  the  Corps,  but  by  Executive  order 
that  was  placed  in  our  office.  We  also  transferred  some  functions  by 
taking  over  the  repair  of  automobile  equipment  and  cars.  The 
repairing  of  automobile  equipment  in  the  field  was  formerly  carried 
on  by  the  various  agencies,  the  War,  Interior,  and  Agricultural 
Departments,  but  that  is  all  being  centralized  under  the  office  of  the 
Director.  So  there  will  probably  be  some  expanding  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Dickey.  In  connection  with  the  item  of  personal  services, 
among  other  things,  the  Labor  Department  carried  money  in  1939  for 
some  services,  and  there  is  a decrease  for  the  Labor  Department  of 
$30,000,  for  work  which  now  comes  under  the  Director’s  office  in  1940 
and  1941.  Those  are  simply  canceling  items.  That  is  also  true  of 
a number  of  other  items.  For  instance,  some  motor  functions  come 
to  the  Director’s  office,  and,  conversely,  they  go  out  of  the  War 
Department,  Agriculture  Department,  and  Interior  Department. 
Those  transfers  of  funds  represent  a rather  large  increase  for  the 
Director’s  office.  You  will  notice  from  the  sheet  that  there  was 
$30,539  dropped  from  the  Labor  Department  because  the  Director’s 
office  took  over  their  functions. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES  IN  THE  DIRECTOR’S  OFFICE 

Mr.  Tarver.  Furnish  for  the  record  at  this  point  a break-down  of 
the  pay  roll  of  the  Director’s  office,  showing  the  number  of  positions, 
the  type  of  positions,  the  salaries  paid,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Dickey.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  such  a statement  that  already 
appears  in  the  justifications  there. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  we  will  insert  those  pages,  following  page  18 
of  the  justifications.  They  are  not  numbered  in  the  justifications, 
but  you  may  place  them  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Project  1. — Personal  services 

Additional  supporting  data : The  personnel  to  be  employed  by  the  office  of  the 
Director  is  as  follows  by  class  numbers  and  salaries : 


Estimate  1941 


Personal  services,  departmental,  office  of  the  Director,  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps: 

CAF-16,  Director 

CAF-15,  Assistant  Director  (executive) 

CAF-14,  Assistant  Director  (administrative) 

CAF-14,  special  assistant  to  the  Director 

CAF-13,  head  of  public  relations 

CAF-12,  head  investigator 

CAF-12,  Chief  of  Selection  Operations 

CAF-11,  administrative  officer 

CAF-10,  junior  administrative  officer 

CAF-10,  principal  selection  assistant 

CAF-9,  senior  administrative  assistant 

CAF-9,  senior  selection  assistant 

CAF-9,  editor  and  contact  representative 

CAF-7,  junior  administrative  assistant 

CAF-7,  selection  assistant 

CAF-7.  secretary 

CAF-6,  principal  clerk-stenographer 

CAF-5,  senior  clerk-stenographer 

CAF-5,  senior  correspondence  clerk 

CAF-5,  senior  editorial  clerk — 

CAF-5,  senior  clerk 

CAF-4,  clerk-stenographers 

CAF-4,  mail  file  and  record  clerk 

CAF-4,  editorial  clerk 

CAF-3,  assistant  mail,  file,  and  record  clerk 

CAF-3,  assistant  clerk-stenographers 

CAF-3,  assistant  clerk-typists 

CAF-3,  assistant  statistical  clerk 

CAF-2,  junior  clerk-stenographers - 

CAF-2,  junior  clerk-typists 

CAF-2,  junior  stenographers 

CAF-2,  junior  tabulating-machine  operators 

CAF-2,  junior  file  clerks 

CAF-2,  junior  clerks 

CAF-1,  under  clerks 

CAF-1,  under  file  clerks 

CAF-1,  telephone  operator 

P-5,  senior  attorney 

P-5,  senior  statistician 

P-5,  senior  safety  engineer 

P-4,  automotive  engineer 

P-3,  associate  automotive  engineers 

P-2,  assistant  statistician 

CU-3,  chauffeur 

CU-3,  senior  messenger 

CU-2,  messengers 

Total 

Administrative  promotions  (departmental) 

Total  (departmental) 

Personal  services,  field,  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  office  of  the  Director: 

CAF-9,  special  investigators 

P-1,  junior  automotive  engineers 

Total 

Administrative  promotions  (field) 

Total  personnel 


Number  of 
positions 

Average 

annual 

salary 

1 

$10, 000 

1 

8, 000 

1 

7,  500 

1 

7,  500 

1 

5,  600 

1 

5,200 

1 

4,  600 

1 

4,  000 

1 

4, 100 

1 

3,700 

2 

3,  600 

1 

3,  400 

1 

3,  200 

1 

3,  000 

1 

2,  800 

1 

2,  800 

1 

2,  800 

2 

2,400 

1 

2, 100 

1 

2,  300 

1 

2, 100 

2 

2,  040 

1 

2,  040 

1 

2, 040 

1 

1,800 

23 

1,735 

1 

1,  680 

1 

1,680 

4 

1,620 

3 

1,500 

5 

1,620 

2 

1.500 

2 

1,440 

2 

1,530 

2 

1,260 

2 

1,260 

1 

1,320 

1 

5,  200 

1 

5,  000 

1 

4,  600 

1 

4,  200 

3 

3,  350 

1 

2,  800 

1 

1,  500 

1 

1,260 

3 

1,  200 

89 

222,  515 

1,  500 

89 

224,  015 

10 

3,  600 

3 

2,  000 

102 

266,  015 

102 

266,  015 

Mr.  Dickey.  Following  the  tabular  list  there  is  a brief  explanation 
of  the  functions  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  office. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  have  one  senior  attorney? 

Mr.  Dickey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  proceed  with  your  justification. 
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SUPPLIES  AND  MATERIALS 

Mr.  Dickey.  The  item  for  supplies  and  materials  is  almost  identical 
with  last  year;  there  is  a slight  decrease  in  the  item  as  compared 
with  last  year.  This  simply  means  that  you  have  approximately  the 
same  number  of  people  using  approximately  the  same  amount  of 
supplies  and  we  therefore  come  in  with  approximately  the  same 
amount. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

With  reference  to  communications,  the  same  thing  might  be  said 
in  comparing  1940  and  1941.  You  will  note  there  is  a considerable 
difference  between  1939  and  1940.  That  again  is  explained  by  the 
$30,000  in  Labor.  The  Labor  item  dropped  out  and  this  is  the 
portion  of  the  transfer. 


TRAVEL  EXPENSES 

For  travel  of  the  Director’s  office  the  total  is  $35,188  for  all  depart- 
mental personnel  and  then  we  have  about  14  men  who  are  continually 
on  the  road,  who  travel  about  300  days  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Engel.  With  a reduction  of  some  300  camps,  why  could  not 
that  item  be  reduced  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  We  have  a skeleton  force  and  we  just  cannot  cut 
down  the  number  of  men  because  they  have  to  cover  as  much  territory. 

Mr.  Engel.  But  you  have  300  less  camps  for  them  to  inspect. 

Mr.  McEntee.  But  they  still  have  to  go  over  the  area. 

Mr.  Engel.  It  may  be  that  they  will  spend  the  same  amount  of 
time  in  traveling  in  visiting  the  camps. 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  But  not  in  inspecting.  In  other  words  the  part 
of  the  time  that  is  spent  in  traveling  would  not  be  reduced ; you  have 
about  the  same  area  to  cover,  but  the  time  that  is  spent  in  the  camps 
would  be  reduced,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  I am  talking  about  maintaining  the  inspection 
service,  which  we  could  not  do  if  we  reached  the  number  of  inspectors. 
We  have  to  inspect  these  camps,  and  only  have  ten  inspectors,  and 
nobody  else  from  the  Director’s  Office  who  goes  out  and  inspects  these 
stations;  the  inspection  is  based  principally  upon  complaints,  so  we 
will  have  a record  in  the  office  of  every  complaint  made  about  foodr 
and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Engel.  Yes. 

Mr.  McEntee.  We  did  not  have  enough  before  and  we  still  need 
the  10  inspectors. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  mean  they  will  spend  more  time  at  each  camp  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Inspect  them  more  often. 

Mr.  Engel.  A certain  percentage  of  the  inspector’s  time  is  put  on 
the  road  in  traveling  which  could  not  be  reduced,  but  so  far  as  the 
proportion  of  the  time  that  the  inspector  used  in  investigating  com- 
plaints, since  there  is  a reduction  of  300  camps,  that  part  could  be 
reduced. 

Mr.  McEntee.  But  we  do  not  have  enough  inspectors  to  do  the  job. 
We  would  like  to  have  20  instead  of  10. 
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Mr.  Engel.  In  other  words,  these  10  inspectors  would  devote  the 
additional  time  that  would  be  available  to  them  in  inspecting  the 
camp  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes;  they  only  average  now  about  once  every  year 
and  a half. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Mr.  Dickey,  under  the  item  of  supplies  and  material, 
on  page  19  of  the  justification,  the  statement  is  made  that — 

This  amount  is  necessary  to  cover  the  normal  requirements  for  supplies  and 
materials  for  office  use  and  for  gasoline  and  oil  for  15  passenger  automobiles — 

whereas  on  page  27  it  is  stated  that  you  have  12  automobiles  now  in 
use  and  propose  to  buy  5 more,  making  a total  of  17.  Will  you 
explain  the  apparent  discrepancy? 

Mr.  Dickey.  The  discrepancy  results  from  the  figure  “15”  on  page 
19,  which  should  be  “17.”  That  explains  the  error. 

REASON  FOR  INCREASE  IN  PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Engel.  I would  like  to  ask  you  a question  about  the  list  under 
personal  services.  The  total  you  have  for  1941  equals  $226,015. 

Mr.  Dickey.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Engel.  I notice  that  is  an  increase  of  $3,125  over  1940. 

Mr.  Dickey.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Engel.  Will  you  explain  how  you  arrive  at  the  increase;  is 
that  the  result  of  salary  promotions  or  just  how  is  the  $3,125  made 

up? 

Mr.  Dickey.  The  $3,125  is  composed  of  two  items. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  are  going  to  give  that  amount  to  those  people? 

Mr.  Dickey.  No;  there  are  two  items. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Dickey.  There  is  one  new  person,  and  the  rest  is  made  up  of 
the  promotion  formula  which  the  Budget  gave  us. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  is  the  position  of  the  one  person  ? 

Mr.  Dickey.  One  person,  clerk-stenographer. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  is  the  classification? 

Mr.  Dickey.  Assistant  clerk-stenographer;  that  is  a CAF-3 
position. 

Mr.  Engle,  Where  is  that  shown? 

Mr.  Dickey.  That  appears  in  the  group,  on  the  list  you  have,  the, 
second  page  of  the  list. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  would  be  the  salary  ? 

Mr.  Dickey.  $1,620  I think  is  the  classification. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  the  balance  of  that,  $1,500,  approximately,  is  for* 
promotions  ? 

Mr.  Dickey.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  in  making  up  the  item  for  promotions  you  are 
following  the  formula  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Dickey.  We  are  following  the  formula  the  Budget  told  us  to 
use,  that  all  jobs  under  $3,200  that  have  not  had  a promotion 

Mr.  Engel.  I am  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  continue  with  the  items,  Mr.  Dickey. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING 

Mr.  Dickey.  The  printing  and  binding  estimate  again  is  almost 
identical  with  last  year.  There  has  been  a decrease  of  $200.  We 
estimate  we  could  get  along  with  $200  less. 
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That  is  used  to  take  care  of  general  administrative  orders,  safety 
regulations,  and  administrative  printed  forms,  reports,  and  so  forth, 
that  are  used  by  the  cooperating  agencies  and  the  director’s  office; 
application  forms  for  various  C.  C.  C.  enrollments,  the  Director’s 
annual  reports  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  are  still  approximately  $1,800  above  what  was 
spent  during  the  fiscal  year  1939. 

Mr.  Dickey.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  this  runs  true 
to  most  of  these  items  that  you  have  with  Labor  dropping  out,  and 
$1,810  is  added  to  our  1939  expenditures.  We  have  to  pick  up  their 
functions  and  as  that  all  comes  under  the  Office  of  the  Director,  as 
there  is  no  more  Labor  Department  cooperation  in  the  C.  C.  C.,  that 
being  entirely  under  the  Office  of  the  Director,  the  item  is  transferred. 

REPAIRS  AND  ALTERATIONS 

The  repairs  and  alterations  item  is  identical  with  1940  and  slightly 
in  excess  of  1939,  for  the  same  reason.  The  Labor  item  for  that  was 
$419,  for  1939,  which  when  added  to  the  1939  expenditure  is  slightly 
more  in  comparing  the  two  items. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


The  miscellaneous  item  is  almost  identical  with  the  difference  show- 
ing a reduction  of  $125,  in  this  item  as  compared  with  1940.  That 
item  is  a relatively  small  one  and  all  we  can  do  is  just  make  an 
estimate  as  it  is  not  one  which  lends  itself  to  quick  mathematical 
computation  because  the  miscellaneous  items  which  are  needed  vary 
greatlv  in  cost. 

EQUIPMENT 


The  next  item,  equipment,  is  very  largely  for  motorcars,  and  there 
is  a statement  in  the  justification  that  the  amount  is  to  cover  the  cost 
of  five  new  automobiles,  the  gross  cost  estimated  at  $3,750,  less  esti- 
mated trade-in  value  of  old  cars  of  $1,600,  or  a net  cost  of  $2,150. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I am  wondering  why,  when  the  other  items  have  been 
increasing  as  contrasted  with  1939,  there  is  a substantial  decrease  in 
this  item. 

Mr.  Dickey.  On  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  equipment  as  contrasted  with  both  1939  and  1940. 

Mr.  Dickey.  The  one  reason  for  that  is  that  we  do  not  need 
quite  as  many  replacements  of  cars. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  many  of  these  cars  are  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ? 

Mr.  Dickey.  There  is  one  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Engel.  Used  by  everybody? 

Mr.  Dickey.  Yes.  I am  sorry ; there  are  two  cars, 

Mr.  Tarver.  Why  should  not  your  traveling  expenses  and  printing 
and  binding  items  be  placed  in  the  general  fund  for  these  items  in  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  and  the  allotments  to  be  made  to  these 
activities  accordingly  ? 

Mr.  Dickey.  I think  there  are  several  good  reasons  for  that.  Take 
printing  and  binding  first : in  Interior  and  other  cooperating  agencies, 
over  a period  of  years,  we  have  bought  machinery,  and  have  been 
able  to  get  very  favorable  service  and  price  discounts  to  the  C.  C.  C. 
because  of  our  interest  in  the  duplicating  machines. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  I do  not  quite  understand,  if  that  is  made  the  occasion 
for  sharing  the  cost,  why  you  could  not  adjust  it  and  still  use  the 
funds  allotted  to  you  as  you  are  using  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  projects. 

Mr.  Dickey.  We  have  tried  to  be  fairly  cooperative  with  them  on 
this  item,  Judge. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  in  the  other  Departments,  and  1 think  in  the 
Labor  Department,  a substantial  amount  is  appropriated  for  printing 
and  binding  and  for  traveling  expenses  and  for  a contingent-expense 
fund,  which  is  all  placed  in  general  funds  for  the  use  of  the  entire 
Department  and  is  allotted  to  the  different  divisions  and  bureaus 
according  to  their  needs,  and  I see  no  reason  why  that  should  not  be 
put  in  with  the  rest  of  the  bureaus. 

Mr.  Dickey.  There  is  this  difference,  in  this  particular  instance, 
Mr.  Chairman : The  Office  of  the  Director  of  the  C.  C.  C.  is  already 

t' 

a coordinating  agent  and  needs  to  have  a reasonable  amount  of  flex- 
ibility in  dealing  with  the  other  Departments.  It  in  some  measure 
stands  in  the  place  of  a Department  and  I believe  needs  a certain 
amount  of  flexibility  in  handling  the  printing  and  binding  item  and 
travel. 

Another  thing  is  that  our  fiscal  affairs — our  fiscal  service  is  fur- 
nished by  the  U.  S.  Army  whereas  in  the  other  agencies  it  is  handled 
by  the  Treasury  which  would  involve  having  two  fiscal  agents  handle 
a very  minor  appropriation,  and  we  do  not  feel  there  is  a great  deal 
of  justification  for  that  in  this  particular  situation. 

Incidentally  the  Chief  of  the  Finance’s  office  is  doing  a very  nice 
job  at  a very  reasonable  cost,  and  I believe  it  is  efficient  for  it  to 
remain  as  fiscal  agent  for  the  office  of  the  Director. 

TABULATION  BY  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BOARD 

Mr.  Dickey.  If  I may,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I present  two  other 

items. 

Mr.  Tarver.  For  the  Social  Security  Board. 

Mr.  Dickey.  The  item,  tabulation  by  Social  Security  Board,  of 
$21,600  is  a reimbursable  item  which  is  used  to  pay  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  in  connection  with  social-security  tabulation  work. 

The  reason  we  do  that  is  to  avoid  setting  up  an  enormous  amount 
of  tabulating  machines  which  would  cost  us  two  or  three  times  this 
amount. 

By  doing  it  on  a reimbursable  basis  we  only  have  to  pay  our  por- 
tion of  the  machine  rental  to  cover  the  service  rendered  us, 

PURCHASE  OF  VACCINE 

Mr.  Dickey.  The  other  item  to  which  I wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  was  the  allocation  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
of  $24,000,  which  is  a cut  from  last  year,  which  was  $30,000. 

That  item  of  $24,000  is  solely  to  purchase  spotted-fever  vac- 
cine to  vaccinate  enrollees  over  a large  area  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  against  tick  bites.  The  $24,000  will  purchase  about  75  to 
80  liters  which  provides  protection,  necessary  protection  against  a 
very  insidious  disease.  It  is  prepared  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  Lab- 
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oratory  of  tin*  Public  Health  Service,  and  since  they  have  a large 
laboratory  they  feel  they  can  furnish  it  to  us  in  the  quantity  we 
must  have. 

PUBLICITY  AND  INFORMATION 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  you  have  anyone  in  your  Department  doing  pub- 
licity work,  called  a publicity  agent? 

Mr.  McEntee.  We  do  very  little  publicity.  We  have  an  informa- 
tion office.  We  have  very  few  press  releases.  We  do  not  have  any- 
one devoting  their  entire  time  to  what  actually  might  be  called  pub- 
licity. Their  principal  service  is  to  answer  questions. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  many  people  do  you  have  in  this  bureau  fur- 
nishing information? 

Mr.  McEntee.  There  are  two  men  and  two  girls,  a total  of  four. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  would  the  total  cost  be? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Approximately  $12,000  in  our  office. 

Mr.  Dickey.  That  will  come  under  supplies,  material,  and  salaries. 

Mr.  Engel.  For  the  Department? 

Mr.  Dickey.  Yes;  for  the  office  of  the  Director. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT— COOPERATIVE  CIVILIAN  CONSER- 
VATION CORPS  ACTIVITIES 

STATEMENT  OF  BRIG.  GEN.  JAMES  A.  ULIO,  ASSISTANT,  THE 
ADJUTANT  GENERAL,  WAR  DEPARTMENT  REPRESENTATIVE, 
CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS  ADVISORY  COUNCIL;  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  MAJ.  KENNETH  B.  BUSH,  ADJUTANT  GENERAL’S 
DEPARTMENT;  CAPT.  CHARLES  R.  LANDON,  ADJUTANT  GEN- 
ERAL’S DEPARTMENT;  COL.  E.  B.  GREGORY,  ACTING  THE 
QUARTERMASTER  GENERAL;  MAJ.  E.  B.  McKINLEY,  QUARTER- 
MASTER CORPS;  LT.  COL.  R.  D.  HARDEN,  MEDICAL  CORPS;  LT. 
COL.  F.  C.  TYNG,  MEDICAL  CORPS;  MAJ.  J.  T.  WATSON,  SIGNAL 
CORPS;  MAJ.  BICKFORD  E.  SAWYER,  FINANCE  DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY;  PAUL  H.  MORELAND,  OFFICE  OF  FISCAL 
AGENT;  DR.  HOWARD  W.  OXLEY,  DIRECTOR,  CIVILIAN  CON- 
SERVATION CORPS  CAMP  EDUCATION;  SILAS  M.  RANSOPHER, 
ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS  CAMP 
EDUCATION;  GEORGE  J.  FINLEY,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  DIRECTOR, 
CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS  CAMP  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  take  up  next  the  War  Department’s  estimate. 
Mr.  McEntee.  With  reference  to  the  War  Department,  may  I say 
before  you  take  up  the  Budget  item  that  we  have  the  representative 
of  the  fiscal  agent  here;  that  we  have  cooperated  with  the  War  De- 
partment in  the  various  requests  of  the  agencies. 

The  War  Department’s  representative,  General  XTlio,  will  take  up 
the  various  items  and  I just  want  to  state  before  you  get  into  the 
Budget  items  that  we  are  very  much  in  accord  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment needs  every  dollar  they  are  asking  for  in  this  estimate. 
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FUNCTIONS  OF  WAR  DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  C.  C.  C.  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Tarver.  General  Ulio,  before  Major  Bush  begins  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  individual  items  to  the  Committee  we  would  appreciate  a 
statement  from  you  outlining  exactly  the  functions  of  the  War  De- 
partment in  this  set-up,  its  duties,  and,  the  type  of  work  it  is  doing 
to  give  us  a general  background  of  its  proportion  of  the  functions 
being  carried  on. 

General  Ulio.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee, 
may  I say  that  I have  not  been  on  this  job  as  representative  of  the 
C.  C.  C.  so  very  long  and  probably  do  not  have  the  background  I will 
have  this  time  next  year.  In  the  War  Department  we  have  trans- 
ferred from  the  General  Staff  (G-4),  where  was  operated  the  War 
Department’s  portion  of  the  C.  C.  C.  and  that  organiaztion  has  come 
to  The  Adjutant  General’s  Office,  and  to  The  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Army,  Major  General  E.  S.  Adams.  As  War  Department  representa- 
tive on  the  C.  C.  C.  Advisory  Council,  I am  the  actual  representative, 
of  course,  and  I am  next  senior  to  General  Adams. 

We  have  established  in  The  Adjutant  General’s  Office  a Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  Division  to  handle  everything  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  War  Department’s  functions  in  the  C.  C.  C. 

As  the  representative  of  the  War  Department,  in  my  Division,  I 
have  Major  Bush  and  Captain  Landon,  both  experienced  in  C.  C.  C. 
work,  and  we  work  closely  with  the  Director  of  the  C.  C.  C.  and  his 
office. 

In  The  Adjutant  General’s  Office  we  have  the  administrative  duties 
and  also  the  records.  We  disburse  the  funds  and,  of  course,  provide 
necessary  supplies,  clothing,  food,  shelter,  transportation  of  various 
kinds,  communications.  We  are  responsible  for  health  conditions, 
and  we  have  the  fiscal  end  of  it  also.  We  have  certain  officers  in  the 
War  Department  who  actually  handle  these  funds  specifically  for  the 
various  items. 

For  fiscal  matters,  the  man  upon  whom  I depend  is  Major  Sawyer, 
office  chief  of  finance.  As  to  communications,  and  I mean  that 
the  signal  communications,  this  item  is  handled  by  the  Signal  Corps, 
whose  representative  is  Major  Watson. 

As  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  which  provides  food,  clothing, 
transportation,  and  shelter,  that  is  handled  in  the  Office  of  the  Quar- 
termaster General,  who  is  Colonel  Gregory;  he  is  now  acting  the 
Quartermaster  General,  and  shortly  will  become  the  Quartermaster 
General.  He  will  be  here  Monday  to  discuss  his  portion  of  the 
C.  C.  C.  requirements. 

As  to  health  conditions,  we  have  from  the  Surgeon  General’s  Office, 
Colonel  Harden,  who  will  soon  be  relieved,  and  Colonel  Tyng,  who 
will  replace  him ; they  are  both  here  today.  In  addition,  in  our  own 
office,  we  have  the  educational  and  welfare  programs.  These  pro- 
grams are  handled  in  the  C.  C.  C.  Division  of  The  x\.djutant  Gen- 
eral’s Office,  and  are  controlled  by  Captain  Landon,  one  of  my 
assistants.  The  educational  program  is  under  Dr.  Oxley,  who  is  here 
today  also,  and  he  works  directly  with  our  office.  He  is  actually 
in  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Major  Bush.  In  connection  with  that,  The  Adjutant  General  is 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  educational  program.  The 
Office  of  Education  handles,  you  might  say,  the  technical  part  of  it. 
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Hul  tlu*  actual  administration  is  in  the  War  Department,  in  charge 
ol  'Hie  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  T AKvi  a.  As  I understand,  Mr.  McEntee,  the  War  Depart- 
i n < n t does  not  have  any  camps  at  this  time  doing  work  on  military 
reservations? 

Mr.  McEntee.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

SELECTION  OF  RESERVE  OFFICERS  FOR  C.  C.  C.  WORK 

Mr.  T \ rver.  I would  be  gdacl  if  you  would  explain  the  selection 
of  these  Reserve  officers;  that  is,  they  were  formerly  selected  because 
(hey  wore  Reserve  officers,  and  now  they  are  selected  upon  some  other 
basis  as  commanding  officers  in  the  camps. 

Mr.  McEntee.  They  are  still  selected  because  they  are  Reserve 
officers;  that  is,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  a Reserve  officer. 

General  Ulio.  He  must  be  a member  of  the  Reserve  Corps  eligible 
for  active  duty  and  promotion.  That  is  the  present  requirement. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  select  them  on  the  merit  basis? 

General  Ulio.  I would  like  Major  Bush  to  answer  that. 

Major  Bush.  They  are  selected  in  the  same  manner  that  they  were 
selected  when  they  were  on  active  duty  as  Reserve  officers  this  selec- 
tion being  delegated  to  the  several  corps  area  commanders.  You  un- 
doubtedly know  the  corps  area  organization  in  the  Army.  The  corps 
area  commanders  are  charged  with  the  appointment  of  this  per- 
sonnel. They  secure  from  the  Reserve  records  that  they  have,  the 
past  record  of  this  individual.  Under  the  instructions  from  the 
Director,  the  applicant  must  have  had  some  experience  either  with 
the  C.  C.  C.  or  along  similar  lines  which  would  qualify  him  for 
this  type  of  work. 

The  corps  area  commanders  then  select  these  individuals  based  on 
the  record  that  they  have  of  them. 

As  General  Ulio  said,  they  must  be  members  of  the  Officers’  Re- 
serve Corps  and  eligible  for  active  duty,  provided  that  there  are  a 
sufficient  number  with  that  qualification  who  are  eligible. 

In  one  particular  group  we  may  have  difficulty;  we  cannot  get  a 
sufficient  number  of  doctors  who  are  Reserve  officers— members  of  the 
Officers’  Reserve  who  are  eligible  for  active  duty.  Even  when  they 
were  on  active  duty,  we  never  had  a sufficient  number  of  medical 
officers  for  the  camps.  We  had  to  employ  what  we  called  at  that 
time  contract  physicians.  We  call  them  contract  physicians  to  differ- 
entiate from  the  contract  surgeons  in  the  Army. 

So  that  now,  with  the  doctors,  we  have  to  employ  some  that  are 
not  members  of  the  Reserve  Corps.  But  the  other  personnel,  with- 
out exception,  are  members  of  the  Officers’  Reserve  Corps,  eligible  for 
active  duty  and  promotion.  That  is  one  of  the  requirements. 

number  of  officer  administrative  personnel 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  a statement 
showing  the  total  number  of  officers  that  we  have  of  every  type ; the 
total  number  of  doctors  selected  from  among  the  Reserve  officers, 
and  the  total  number  selected  from  among  those  who  are  not  Reserve 
officers  ? 

Major  Bush.  Yes,  sir. 
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C.  C.  C.  Administrative  Personnel 


Staff  officers 673 

Company  commanders 1,478 

Subalterns 1,  563 

Doctors 653 

Dentists 149 

Veterinarians 97 

Chaplains 167 


Total _ 4,  785 

Of  the  653  C.  C.  C.  doctors,  479  are  members  of  the  Officers’  Reserve  Corps 
and  174  are  not.  Medical  attention  at  camps  which  do  not  have  C.  C.  C.  doc- 
tors assigned  to  them  is  provided  by  civilian  doctors  on  a full-time  or  part-time 
contract  status. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  MEDICAL  OFFICERS 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  spoke  of  contract  physicians.  Every  appointee' 
of  this  type  who  is  not  a reserve  officer — that  is,  a doctor  who  is  not 
a reserve  officer,  is  known  as  a contract  physician? 

Major  Bush.  No,  sir.  If  they  are  not  members  of  the  Be  serve 
Corps,  they  may  be  appointed  in  the  classified  grade.  The  Director’s 
office  has  specified  grade  P-3,  at  an  initial  salary  of  $3,200,  as  the 
grade  for  the  camp  doctors.  Although  they  are  not  members  of  the 
Officers’  Reserve  Corps,  they  may  be  appointed  in  that  grade.  Some- 
times, for  various  reasons,  they  do  not  want  to  be  appointed  in  the 
classified  position  and  then  they  are  taken  on  by  contract.  The  salary 
under  the  contract  depends  on  local  conditions ; the  prevailing  salary 
for  work  of  that  type  in  the  community,  and  quite  often  it  depends, 
on  what  the  corps  area  commander  has  to  pay  in  order  to  get  them. 
In  some  communities,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  doctors,  and  in 
order  to  be  able  to  furnish  medical  service  in  the  camps,  they  some- 
times have  to  pay  a little  bit  more. 

Then  also  we  have  some  part-time  contract  physicians  where  a 
camp  is  in  an  isolated  community  and  they  cannot  get  any  doctor 
full-time,  they  take  him  on  part-time.  He  is  available  for  call  at  all 
times. 

ESTIMATES  BY  SUMMARY  OF  PROJECTS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1941 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  take  up  the  individual  items.  First  we  will 
insert  in  the  record  the  data  on  page  31  of  the  justifications. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Justification  of  estimate 
SUMMARY 


Number  and  purpose  of  project 

Obligations, 

1939 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1940 

Estimate, 

1941 

Deviation, 
1941  from 
1940 

1.  Secretary  of  War. . __  _ ... 

$218,  737 
368,  150 
121,790 
3,  983, 125 
5,  255,  319 
72,  338,  010 
132,  975,  675 

$222,  308 
371,  960 
98,  350 
3,  837,  369 
5,  254,  898 
85,931,282 
128,  332,  081 

$222,  308 
309, 140 
80,  350 
3, 207,  369 
4,  560,  954 
61,  990,  360 
106,  245,  219 

2.  Signal  Service.  __ 

— $62,  820' 
-18,  000 
-630,  000 
-693,  944 
-23,  940,  922- 
-22,  086,  862- 

3.  Welfare  .... 

4.  Educational. 

5.  Medical  Service. . . 

6.  Quartern!  aster.  _ _ 

7.  Finance..  ....  ...  _ 

Total.  ...  . 

215,  260,  806 

224,  048,  248 
4,  347,  800 

176,  615,  700 

-47,  432,  548 

Reserve 

Total..  ...  . . . 

228,  396,  048 

215170— 40— pt.  2 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

i 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  take  up  first  the  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
starting  in  the  justifications  on  page  M.  That  page  will  be  inserted 
in  the  record  at  this  point. 

('Die  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

SUMMARY  OF  PROJECTS 


Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War 


Actual 

obligations, 

1939 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1940 

Estimate, 

1941 

Deviation, 
1941  from 
1940 

Salaries 

$84,  820 
27.  549 
9,  859 
228 
96,  281 

$91,  515 
19,  370 
6,  060 
100 
105,  263 

$92,  715 
19,  370 
6,  060 
100 
104, 063 

+$1,  200 

Stationery,  supplies,  materials,  and  equipment 

Communication  and  miscellaneous  services.-  

Local  travel _ 

Printing  aud  binding 

Total 

-1,200 

218,  737 

222,  308 

222,  308 

PERSON  NEIL,  OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  also  put  in  the  record  the  information  given 
on  pages  35  and  36. 

(The  statements  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 


Personnel  shown  on  War  Department  estimates  under  Secretary  of  War 


1941 

1940 

1939 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Secretary  of  War-..  _ 

Adjutant  General __ 

Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-4  

Chief  of  Chaplains..  . 

Inspector  General...  . ....  . _ 

Judge  Advocate  General.. ... 

Total  . . _ . . . 

Administrative  promotions 

13 

39 

7.5 

1 

1 

2 

$18, 900 
54,  420 
11,535 
1,800 
1,620 
3,240 

13 

39 

7.5 

1 

1 

2 

$18, 900 
54, 420 
11,  535 
1,800 
1,  620 
3,240 

91,515 

10 

39 

7.1 

1 

1 

2.9 

$14,010 
50, 376 
10,  778 
1,  725 
1,448 
6,  483 

63.5 

91.  515 
1,200 

63.5 

61 

84,  820 

Total . 

92,715 

Justification  of  estimate 

Project  1,  Civilian  personnel,  Secretary  of  War : 
Actual  or  estimated  obligations : 


1939  $84,820 

1940  91,  515 

1941  92,715 

Deviation,  1941  from  1940 +1,  200 


Supporting  data : This  project  provides  for  the  pay  of  personnel  on  activities 
under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Assistant  Secretarv  of  War.  Chief  of 
Staff,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-4,  Judge  Advocate  General’s  office,  Inspector 
General’s  office,  Chief  of  Chaplains’  office,  and  the  Adjutant  General’s  office. 

Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Chairman,  I should  like  to  have  a break-down  by 
salaries  and  grades,  such  as  we  have  usually  given  us  in  other  appro- 
priation bills,  and  similar  to  the  one  that  Mr.  McEntee  put  in  on  the 
Conservation  Director’s  office.  I would  like  to  have  the  salaries 
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shown  for  1940  and  1941,  and  I would  like  to  have  that  on  any  of  the 
salary  items  that  you  have  in  the  War  Department  for  this  activity. 

Major  Sawyer.  We  will  have  that  for  you.  That  is  available.  We 
will  take  care  of  that. 

(The  information  referred  to  was  left  with  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  proceed,  major,  and  make  a statement  on 
this  item  for  the  office  of  the  Secretary? 

Major  Sawyer.  The  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  the  adminis- 
trative office  for  the  War  Department  activities  and  it  includes  all 
the  personnel  required  and  also  the  equipment  for  administrative 
work.  It  is  scattered  throughout  the  offices  of  the  Adjutant  General’s 
office,  the  Chief  of  Chaplains,  the  Inspector  General,  the  Judge 
Advocate  General,  and  the  Secretary  of  War’s  office  itself. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  have  prepared  that  information,  then,  separately 
from  the  various  offices  mentioned,  and  I think  it  would  be  well  if 
you  furnished  the  committee  the  data  in  connection  with  each  par- 
ticular item,  when  it  is  reached. 

Major  Sawyer.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Tarver.  If  it  is  more  convenient  for  you  to  consolidate  that 
information,  however,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Major  Sawyer.  You  have  on  page  35  a break-down  showing  the 
number  of  persons  assigned  to  each  office. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  not  the  grades  and  salaries. 

Major  Sawyer.  Not  the  grades  and  salaries.  We  will  supply  that 
information. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I directed  the  insertion  in  the  record  of  the  informa- 
tion on  page  35.  That  is  already  in  the  record. 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

INCREASE  REQUESTED  IN  SALARIES  AND  DECREASE  IN  PRINTING  AND  BINDING 

There  is  no  change  from  last  year  with  the  exception  that  there  is 
an  increase  of  $1,200  for  salaries  and  a corresponding  decrease  of 
$1,200  in  the  item  for  printing  and  binding. 

This  is  in  compliance  with  instructions  from  the  Budget  for  the 
uniform  promotion  plan,  for  administrative  promotions.  That  is 
the  only  change  that  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Why  is  there  not  a decrease  in  the  printing  and  bind- 
ing item  comparable  with  the  proposed  decrease  in  the  activities 
of  the  Corps? 

Mr.  Moreland.  There  again  you  get  to  the  same  problem  that 
Major  Bush  spoke  about  a moment  ago.  These  forms  and  printed 
matter  go  out  to  the  corps  areas  rather  than  to  the  individual  en- 
rollee  or  the  camp. 

Major  Bush.  Only  a small  amount  of  the  publications  or  instruc- 
tions that  are  provided  from  printing  and  binding  funds  are  affected 
by  the  number  of  camps  because,  as  I said  before,  the  War  Depart- 
ment does  not  deal  directly  with  the  camps.  It  deals  with  the  corps 
areas  and  the  districts  and  not  directly  with  the  camps.  While  a 
few  printed  regulations  are  furnished  the  camps,  through  corps  area 
commanders,  the  amount  involved  is  so  slight  that  the  reduction  of 
227  camps  will  not  materially  affect  the  funds  required  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  Tarver,  Do  you  not  issue  publications  for  the  use  of  enrollees  ? 
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Major  Bush.  Not  under  this  item.  This  is  only  the  Office  of  the 

■ !V:  :'\  of  War.  The  publications  that  are  purchased  for  the  en- 
rol Kv-  would  come  either  under  the  welfare  or  the  educational  pro- 
gram. w hich  will  be  taken  up  later.  This  is  only  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  T 'arvkk.  I desire  to  ask  you  the  same  question  that  I asked 
a while  ago  when  we  were  dealing  with  the  Office  of  the  Director 
of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  Why  should  these  items  for 
travel  and  for  printing  and  binding  and  contingent  expenses  not  be 
i n*-! tided  in  a general  fund  for  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  with 
allocations  to  be  made  to  the  various  organizations  which  participate 
in  this  work? 

Major  Bush.  I think  our  answer  to  that  would  be  the  same  as  that 
given  by  Mr.  Dickey  earlier  in  the  hearings.  I cannot  improve  upon 
that. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I thought  perhaps  you  might  be  able  to  improve  on 
his  answer  to  give  us  some  reason  why  his  answer  might  not  be 
entirely  correct. 

Major  Bush.  I thought  Mr.  Dickey’s  last  answer  was  a very  ex- 
cellent answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Moreland.  The  money  that  is  appropriated  for  the  C.  C.  C. 
is  first  set  up  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  and  then  by  transfer 
in  the  Treasury — that  is,  by  transfer  warrant  to  the  War  Department 
for  expenditure.  Funds  then  are  allocated  by  the  Fiscal  Agent  to 
the  various  cooperating  departments  for  obligation.  Under  your 
proposed  scheme  the  War  Department  would  not  have  an  allocation 
of  Federal  Security  money  unless  there  is  a separate  or  additional 
transfer  from  the  Federal  Security,  which  funds  would  be  disbursed 
and  accounted  for  under  the  separate  system.  That  would  necessi- 
tate dual  bookkeeping  in  the  War  Department.  The  Fiscal  Agent 
would  be  eliminated  entirely  unless  the  transfer,  as  before  noted,  be 
accomplished,  because,  as  Fiscal  Agent  for  the  C.  C.  C.,  we  would 
not  have  control  of  any  of  the  funds  pertaining  to  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency  under  the  present  set-up. 

Mr.  Dickey.  It  would  also  abrogate  one  section  of  the  C.  C.  C. 
statute  which  states  that  the  Director  shall  allocate  funds. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Of  course,  we  could  not  abrogate  any  section  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Act.  But  I do  not  see  that  that  would 
constitute  an  abrogation  of  any  section  of  the  act  or  of  the  particular 
provision  to  which  you  make  reference,  because  there  would  still  be 
the  allocation  of  funds  from  the  general  agency. 

Mr.  McEntee.  The  act  also  requires  that  the  Chief  of  Finance 
only  be  the  fiscal  agent  for  the  Corps  where  the,  fiscal  agent  for  the 
other  departments  is  usually  the  Treasury  Department.  In  my  judg- 
ment, to  carry  your  thought  through  to  a conclusion  would  simply 
establish  a lot  of  duplication  which  we  do  not  have  now. 

Mr.  Engel.  On  page  34  of  the  justifications,  I notice  that  the  sala- 
ries were  increased  in  1940  from  $84,820  to  $91,515  and  to  $92,715 
in  1941,  an  increase  for  1941  over  1940  of  $1,200.  Are  those  for 
administrative  promotions  ? 

Major  Bush.  Yes;  at  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Engel.  I also  find  that  the  printing  item,  Item  5 on  that  sheet, 
shows  a reduction  of  exactly  $1,200.  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  amount 
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of  the  printing  item  has  been  reduced  exactly  to  the  same  degree 
that  it  is  suggested  to  increase  the  salaries  for  administrative  promo- 
tions? 

Major  Bush.  It  is  quite  a coincidence,  Mr.  Engel. 

Major  Sawyer.  I think  I can  answer  that.  We  were  given  a lim- 
iting figure  of  $230,000,000,  and  asked  to  prepare  our  estimates, 
which  we  did.  We  were  then  directed  by  the  Budget  to  put  a certain 
amount  of  mone}7  in  for  administrative  promotions,  and  we  had  to 
take  it  from  something  else  without  increasing  our  limiting  figure. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  you  took  it  from  printing  and  binding? 

Major  Sawyer.  In  this  particular  instance. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  would  say  then  that  you  could  get  along  with 
$1,200  less  for  printing  and  binding,  if  it  were  used  for  increased 
salaries  by  way  of  promotions,  is  that  it? 

Major  Sawyer.  We  were  told  that  we  would  have  to  put  that 
$1,200  in  without  asking  for  any  additional  money.  So  we  took  it 
out  of  the  item  that  we  thought  could  spare  it  best. 

Mr.  Engel.  I understand  that,  but  nevertheless  if  you  had  not 
been  told  that,  you  would  not  have  taken  it  out  of  printing  and 
binding  ? 

Major  Sawyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  But  you  can  get  along  with  $1,200  less,  if  the  amount 
is  cut  down  by  that  figure  ? 

Major  Sawyer.  If  we  are  not  going  to  get  this  $1,200,  we  earnestly 
request  that  you  give  it  back  to  us  for  printing  and  binding,  because 
we  need  it  there.  But  we  were  told  that  we  had  to  put  this  money 
in  and  that  we  could  not  put  in  any  additional,  so  you  have  got  us 
between  two  cross-purposes  there. 

Major  Bush.  The  original  estimate  of  $140,063  we  said  was  justi- 
fied. Certainly,  small  reductions  can  be  made  without  perlmps  mate- 
rially affecting  the  result.  However,  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  origi- 
nal amount.  But  we  were  faced  with  the  problem  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  directed  that  we  provide  certain  amounts  for  admin- 
istrative promotions  without  increasing  the  original  total  estimate. 

We  took  it  not  from  the  item  that  could  spare  it  the  best  but  that 
would  be  hurt  the  least. 

Mr.  Engel.  In  1939  you  had  $96,281  for  printing  and  binding. 
How  many  men  were  there  in  the  C.  C.  C.  then? 

Mr.  McEntee.  The  same  as  now. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  got  an  increase  in  1940  to  $105,000? 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  Now  you  are  going  to  get  a cut  of  approximately  IS1/* 
percent.  And  you  can  only  get  along  with  $1,200  less;  is  that  the 
idea? 

Major  Sawyer.  In  this  particular  item,  because  this  is  an  adminis- 
trative item.  When  we  come  to  the  item  in  the  back,  we  take  a cut 
of  more  than  20  percent.  There  are  other  items,  you  see. 

STATIONERY  SUPPLIES,  MATERIALS,  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  seems  that  there  should  be  a reduction  reflected  in 
the  figures  for  stationery  supplies,  materials,  and  equipment,  and  in 
the  item,  “Communications  and  miscellaneous  services,’’  in  view  of 
the  contemplated  decrease  in  the  number  of  camps  and  enrollees. 
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Major  Sawyer.  You  can  see  by  the  table  on  page  35  that  this 
pei  ■son no  I is  scattered  through  the  various  offices.  For  example,  we 
have  religious  services  in  every  one  of  the  1,500  camps,  supervised 
by  the  chief  of  chaplains.  He  has  one  man  in  his  office.  Now,  the 
fact  i hat  he  is  only  going  to  supervise  1,227  camps  does  not  mean 
that  he  can  give  up  that  one  man.  He  is  still  going  to  supervise  that. 
The  only  large  group  that  we  have  is  in  the  Adjutant  General’s  Office, 
which  may  be 

Mr.  T arver.  You  are  talking  about  personnel? 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  T 'arver.  The  two  items  that  I asked  you  about  were  for  sta- 
tionery supplies,  materials,  and  equipment,  and  the  other  is  for 
communications  and  miscellaneous  services. 

Major  Sawyer.  We  are  still  having  the  same  number  of  personnel 
and  they  will  require  the  same  amount  of  supplies  in  these  offices. 

Mr.  T arver.  You  ought  not  to  have  occasion  to  use  as  much  sta- 
tionery supplies  and  communications  money  as  you  did  heretofore. 

Major  Sawyer.  I feel  so  if  we  have  the  same  number  of  persons 
doing  the  same  work. 

Mr.  Tarver.  They  will  not  have  as  much  work  to  do,  as  you  have 
fewer  camps. 

Major  Bush.  May  I say  this?  This  is  for  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Take  for  instance,  the  item  of  stationery  used  in 
sending  out  letters  and  instructions.  We  do  not  communicate  di- 
rectly with  the  camps.  The  number  of  corps  areas,  which  is  the 
next  lower  headquarters  under  the  War  Department,  remains  the 
same.  Consequently  the  reduction  of  227  camps  would  not  be  re- 
flected in  this  item  but  would  show  up  under  the  Quartermaster 
General’s  estimate  of  supplies  and  stationery  for  the  field  agencies 
which  shows  a reduction.  But  not  for  the  office  of  the  Secretary, 
because  the  number  of  camps  would  not  necessarily  affect  that  office. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  noted  that  you  were  able  to  effect  a very  sub- 
stantial reduction  between  the  years  1939  and  1940  from  $27,549  in 
1939  for  stationery,  supplies,  and  so  forth,  to  $19,370,  and  from 
$9,859  for  communications  and  miscellaneous  services  for  1939  to 
$6,060  for  1940,  the  same  amount  estimated  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year.  How  did  you  effect  those  economies  ? 

Mr.  Moreland.  In  the  beginning  of  the  C.  C.  C.,  along  in  1933 
and  1934,  the  War  Department  had  quite  a substantial  stock  of  sup- 
plies that  were  procured  from  regular  War  Department  funds.  The 
C.  C.  C.  supplies  are  bought  by  the  same  purchasing  agency  that 
buys  War  Department  stocks,  and  as  it  has  gotten  to  the  point  where 
the  War  Department  stocks  cannot  be  spared  for  further  coopera- 
tion with  the  C.  C.  C.,  we  naturally  have  to  buy  out  of  the  ap- 
propriation made  specifically  for  the  C.  C.  C.  Under  the  Presi- 
dent’s orders,  the  War  Department  is  one  of  the  cooperating  de- 
partments which  is  directed  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent.  But 
when  we  reached  the  point  where  we  have  to  buy  supplies,  or  addi- 
tional equipment,  such  as  here  provided  for,  when  pertaining  solely 
to  the  C.  C.  C.,  they  are  charged  to  C.  C.  C.  funds. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I do  not  understand  how  you  were  able  to  effect  such 
a substantial  decrease  in  those  items  as  between  the  years  1939  and 
1940.  % y 
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Major  Sawyer.  I might  say  that  these  figures  for  1940  are  esti- 
mated. They  are  the  best  estimate  that  we  can  give,  and  they  may 
prove  too  low.  The  figures  for  1939  are  what  we  actually  spent. 
Those  are  actual  figures. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Still  you  estimated  according  to  the  best  information 
obtainable. 

Major  Sawyer.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  you  have  estimated  in  the  one  instance  that  you 
would  be  able  to  cut  approximately  $8,000  below  1939  expenditures, 
and  in  the  other  about  $3,500  below.  How  are  you  effecting  that 
economy?  We  would  like  to  have  some  more  of  it,  if  we  can  figure 
out  how  it  is  done. 

Major  Sawyer.  One  thing  was  that  we  took  into  consideration 
stocks  on  hand.  We  may  have  stocks  on  hand  which  we  are  able 
to  use,  and  not  have  to  buy  so  much  this  year.  We  have  to  take  all 
of  those  things  into  consideration.  The  C.  C.  C.  has  only  been  stable 
for  the  last  3 years.  Before  that  it  was  fluctuating,  going  up  and 
coming  down.  Now,  of  course,  we  are  getting  into  another  fluctua- 
tion. If  we  should  get  an  increase  next  year,  we  would  have  still 
more  trouble.  That  is  whv  our  estimates  are  not  uniform,  but  that 
is  the  best  we  can  give  you.  This  is  an  honest  estimate  for  what  we 
will  need  for  1940. 

Mr.  Moreland.  You  will  notice  also  that  there  is  an  adjustment 
between  supplies  and  equipment,  and,  on  page  40,  the  amount  of 
money  for  printing  and  binding  has  been  adjusted.  The  supplies 
are  based  on  actual  stocks  that  we  have  to  purchase,  taking  into  con- 
sideration our  available  supplies.  The  same  way  with  the  printing. 
When  we  had  a supply  of  printed  forms  and  regulations  pertaining 
to  the  War  Department  applicable  to  the  C.  C.  C.,  we  furnished 
them  out  of  regular  supplies.  When  we  reached  the  point  where 
we  did  not  have  stocks  and  have  to  spend  specifically  for  printing 
for  the  C.  C.  C.  we  charged  funds  of  that  activity. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  May  I ask  you  a statistical  question  with  reference 
to  stationery  supplies,  materials,  equipment,  and  so  forth.  You  have 
the  same  estimate  for  the  2 years,  although  there  is  evidence  by 
previous  testimony  that  we  have  300  camps  less.  Now,  I would  like 
to  ask  you  this  question.  Have  you  in  your  bookkeeping  system  a 
break-down  which  shows  the  per  capita  charge  against  this  particular 
item  ? In  other  words,  my  question  is  this.  If  you  have  500  camps 
in  your  break-down,  would  it  show  that  each  camp  had  its  pro- 
portional responsibility  for  this  total  cost  ? 

Major  Sawyer.  I do  have  a break-down,  but  only  by  general 
headings,  like  “Secretary  of  War,”  for  example. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  May  i ask  you  this  question,  as  the  gentleman  in 
charge  of  that  Bureau:  Have  you  any  manner  or  any  method  or 
means  within  your  bookkeeping  structures  that  would  permit  you,  at 
the  end  of  any  years,  to  break  this  total  amount  down  and  show  that 
each  camp  had  charged  against  it  so  much  out  of  this  fund  ? 

Major  Sawyer.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  go  by  camps;  we  only  go  by 
corps  areas.  I can  give  it  to  you  by  corps  areas. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  How  many  corps  areas  do  you  serve? 

Major  Sawyer.  Nine. 
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M r.  Sheppard.  And  then  each  one  of  those  Corps  areas,  of  necessity, 
can  he  broken  down  to  show,  out  of  this  fund,  how  much  money 
was  spent — whether  they  spent  $1,  or  whether  they  spent  $1,000, 
and  so  forth;  is  that  right? 

Major  Sawyer.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Shepi  *a iii).  Have  you  those  figures  available;  without  having 
to  go  to  a lot  of  trouble,  have  you  those  figures  available  here 
immediately  ? 

Major  Sawyer.  We  have  not  them  here;  I have  them  at  the  office; 
I can  get  them  for  you. 

Mr.  Shep  pard.  Is  this  logical  reasoning,  that  from  the  informa- 
tion  you  would  have  available,  you  would  know  which  corps  areas 
had  participated,  and  how  much,  in  “Communication”? 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  And  that  ultimately,  in  your  books,  would  receive 
so  many  dollars? 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Now,  this  may  be  a wrong  question  to  ask,  because 
I do  not  know,  and  I would  like,  before  I complete  the  question,  to 
ask  this  question:  Where  have  these  camps  been  taken  out  of  circu- 
lation: in  what  particular  area?  Is  it  general,  or  is  it  localized? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Are  you  referring  to  the  camps  we  are  going  to 
take  out  now? 

Mr.  Sheppard.  The  camps  that  have  been  taken  out  and  that  you 
are  going  to  take  out  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  McEntee.  It  has  been  distributed  in  this  way,  Congressman: 
We  have  taken,  in  order  to  save  transportation  costs,  which  averages 
a little  less  than  20-percent  reduction — we  have  taken  about  18  per- 
cent of  these  camps  out  of  the  East,  and  about  23  percent  out  of  the 
West 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Wait  a moment.  What  I wanted  to  get  from  you, 
if  I could,  is  this:  Are  those  camps  taken  out  of  any  one  area? 

Mr.  McEntee.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Then  is  the  percentage  evenly  distributed  among 
the  areas  where  they  are  now  in  existence? 

Mr.  McEntee.  With  the  exception  of  the  eastern  section  of  the 
country,  which  will  suffer  about  an  18-  or  a 17.5-percent  reduction, 
the  extreme  West  will  suffer  about  a 23-percent  reduction;  and  that 
was  done  to  reduce  transportation  costs. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Then  do  not  you  think,  under  logical  reasoning, 
that  23  percent  of  the  western  cost  of  operation  under  this  item 
should  receive  that  proportionate  consideration  in  the  deduction? 

Mr.  McEntee.  No;  may  I say,  in  answer  to  that  question,  you  must 
understand  in  this  western  area  the  corps  areas  have  a large  number* 
of  camps  and  they  have  a large  territory  to  cover.  Take  the  First 
Corps  Area,  which  takes  care  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  New  England 
States  • That  has  a relatively  small  question  insofar  as  distance  goes. 
In  the  Ninth  Corps  Area,  which  takes  in  California  and  the  adjacent 
States,  the  distances  there  are  tremendous,  and  the  transportation 
costs,  the  supplies,  and  so  forth,  are  in  excess  of  rvhat  they  would 
be  in  any  other  corps  area. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Then,  from  your  description,  one  would  have  to 
lay  greater  stress  upon  the  cost  of  the  miscellaneous  services  and  not 
against  the  cost  of  communication? 
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Major  Bush.  May  I interpose  there  to  say  that  these  items  under 
discussion  now  are  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  But  they  all  cost  money,  irrespective  of  where  they 
are  ? 

Major  Bush.  Yes ; but  they  are  not  for  the  field.  As  I said  before, 
take  the  question  of  stationery  that  we  use  in  the  Adjutant  General's 
office  to  communicate  with  the  field.  We  communicate  directly  with 
the  corps  area  and  not  with  the  camps,  and  although  there  will  be  a 
reduction  of  227  camps,  there  are  still  nine  corps  areas.  Now  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  camps  will  show  up  in  the  item  of  sta- 
tionery and  supplies  under  the  Quartermaster  General’s  item, 
which  is  for  the  stationery  and  supplies  used  in  the  field.  Although 
there  are  227  camps  less,  we  are  still  dealing  directly  with  the  nine 
corps  areas. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I am  apologetic  for  my  density,  but  the  thing  that 
struck  me  was  it  was  rather  difficult  for  me  comprehend  the  fact  that 
some  place  in  these  three  activities  here  that  are  consolidated — they 
have  a reason  for  it,  of  course,  that  is  obvious. 

Major  Bush.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Now,  irrespective  of  whether  it  was  done  here  in 
the  War  Department,  or  where  it  was  done,  there  is  obviously  a 
reason  for  it  being  done  and,  of  necessity,  if  there  are  approximately 
300  camps  taken  out  of  a bracket,  whether  you  handle  them  through 
the  area  director,  or  how  you  handle  them,  the  result  should  be  a 
deduction,  or  there  should  be  a ladder  until  finally  it  reflects  here 
in  Washington. 

Major  Bush.  The  reduction  in  camps  is  not  reflected  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  War’s  office  ; that  is  reflected  in  the  field,  in  what  we  call  the 
corps  areas.  That  shows  up  in  the  estimates  under  the  Quarter- 
master General. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  In  other  words,  where  can  we  go  to  find  this  deduc- 
tion ? 

Major  Bush.  The  Quartermaster  General. 

Major  Sawyer.  On  page  69,  you  will  find  the  reduction  for  the 
camps,  and  you  will  find  it  amounts  to  $23,000,000.  This  amount 
here  is  just  a drop  in  the  bucket  and  is  the  supplies,  stationery,  and 
equipment  for  administration. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  What  I am  trying  to  find  out  is  where  the  deduc- 
tion of  $23,000,000  in  those  camps  is  indicated. 

Major  Sawyer.  It  is  reflected  later  on. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now  Mr.  Engel  has  one  or  two  questions. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHAUFFEURS 

Mr.  Engel.  I notice  in  your  itemized  personnel  where  you  have 
three  chauffeurs  at  $1,200. 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  Where  are  those  used? 

Major  Sawyer.  They  are  used  in  the  post  office  and  supply  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  Engel.  All  three  of  them  ? 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  They  are  used  exclusively  for  C.  C.  C.  work? 

Major  Sawyer.  For  C.  C.  C.  mail  and  supplies. 
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Major  Bush.  You  see,  Mr.  Engel,  the  man  in  the  War  Department 
who  handles  supplies  for  the  C.  C.  C.  also  handles  for  the  Director’s 
office. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  I would  like  to  ask  is  whether  or  not  the  chauf- 
feur being  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of  War’s  office  who  is  being 
paid  with  C.  C.  C.  funds — what  his  duties  are. 

Major  Bush.  While  they  are  listed  in  here  as  “chauffeurs, ” they 
ar<»  not  drivers  of  passenger  cars;  they  are  drivers  of  trucks. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  they  are,  really,  is  messengers? 

Major  Bush.  No,  sir;  they  are  truck  drivers,  that  is  what  they 
really  are. 

Mr.  Engel.  One  is  assigned  to  the  Secretary’s  office. 

Major  Bush.  Yes,  sir.  Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  equip- 
ment: The  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  procures  equipment  for  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  the  C.  C.  C.  Well,  in  transporting  that 
equipment,  we  use  a truck.  That  is  what  this  is. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  I am  getting  at  is  this : That  the  so-called  chauf- 
feur which  is  charged  to  the  Secretary  of  War’s  office,  of  these 
three  chauffeurs,  is  not  actually  a chauffeur  driving  cars  for  any 
person  ? 

Major  Bush.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  But  “chauffeur”  is  merely  the  Civil  Service  designation 
of  the  title? 

Major  Bush.  Yes,  sir.  A truck  driver  is  what  he  actually  is. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  he  is  actually  engaged  in  C.  C.  C.  work? 

Major  Bush.  Yes,  sir. 


Monday,  February  19,  1940. 
quartermaster  corps. 

STATEMENTS  0E  COL.  E.  B.  GREGORY,  ACTING  THE  QUARTER- 
MASTER GENERAL;  MAJ.  BICKFORD  E.  SAWYER,  FINANCE  DE- 
PARTMENT; PAUL  H.  MORELAND,  OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF 
FINANCE,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY;  JAMES  J.  McENTEE,  ACTING 
DIRECTOR,  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS;  GRANVILLE  E. 
DICKEY,  CHIEF  STATISTICAN,  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS; 
AND  MAJ.  KENNETH  B.  BUSH,  ADJUTANT  GENERAL’S  DEPART- 
MENT, WAR  DEPARTMENT 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATE  BY  PROJECTS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Colonel  Gregory,  the  committee  understands  that  you 
are  to  justify  the  estimates  for  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  take  up  the  matter,  beginning  on  page 
69  of  the  justifications. 

At  this  point  we  will  insert  in  the  record  the  Summary  of  Projects 
sheet  on  page  69  of  the  justifications. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Summary  of  projects 


Proj- 

ect 

No. 

Obliga- 
tions, fiscal 
year  1939 

Estimated 
obligations, 
fiscal  year 
1940 

Estimate, 
fiscal  year 
1941 

Deviation, 
1941  from 
1940 

1 

Personal  services ..  . ..  ....  ... 

$7, 427,  692 

$7,  575,  000 

$7,  339,  360 

-$235,  640 

2 

General  supplies 

1,  322, 135 

1,  062,  625 

920,  780 

-141.845 

3 

Clothing  and  equipage  

4,  050,  418 

9,  045,  610 

5, 870,  689 

-3, 174,  921 

4 

Subsistence . ...  

38,  700,  607 

43,  529,  006 

33,  559,  242 

-9, 969,  764 

5 

Travel  of  Quartermaster  Corps  Depot  personnel. 

37,  798 

75,  000 

61,  350 

-13,  650 

6 

Trasportation  of  things 

2,317,  466 
3, 148,  604 

2,  500,  000 

1,  975,  000 

-525,  000 

7 

Motor  transportation . _ 

2,  810, 866 

3, 128,  669 

+317,  803 

8 

Rental  of  buildings  and  camp  sites 

172,  833 

200,  000 

163,  600 

-36,  400 

9 

Maintenance  and  repair  of  buildings  and  utili- 
ties  ... 

9,  441,  598 

9, 079, 000 

6,  678,  520 

-2,  400, 480 

10 

Laundry  service . 

1, 476,  566 

1,  800,  000 

1,  227,  000 

-573, 000 

11 

Burial  expenses.  ...  

88,  945 

172, 000 

103,  850 

-68, 150 

12 

Miscellaneous  equipment. ..  

264, 480 

325,  675 

•377,  300 

+51,  625 

13 

New  construction..  ... 

3, 888, 868 

7,  756,  500 

585, 000 

-7, 171,  500 

Total...  

72,  338. 010 

85,  931,  262 

61,  990,  360 

-23,  940*922 

Will  you  proceed,  and  tell  us  about  these  projects? 

Colonel  Gregory.  The  Quartermaster  Corps,  as  far  as  the  C.  C.  C. 
activities  are  concerned,  is  charged  with  subsistence,  clothing,  trans- 
portation, shelter,  and  the  furnishing  of  supplies,  which,  in  general, 
fall  in  those  categories. 

There  is  also  contained  in  our  appropriation  an  estimate  for  per- 
sonal services  for  the  Quartermaster  Corps  office  in  Washington,  the 
Quartermaster  depots  in  the  field,  and  also  the  Corps  Area  civilian 
personnel. 


CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 


Mr.  Tarver.  Project  number  1 provides  for  civilian  personnel.  At 
this  point  in  the  record  we  will  insert  the  justification  for  that  project. 
(Hie  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


■Justification  of  estimate 


Obliga- 
tions, fiscal 
year  1939 

Estimated 
obligations, 
fiscal  year 
1940 

Estimate, 
fiscal  year 
1941 

Deviation, 
1941  from 
1940 

Project  1,  personnel  L. 

$7,  427,  692 

$7,  575,  000 

$7,  339,  360 

-$235,  640 

Components  of  the  project: 

Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  

263, 150 
4.  736,  850 
2,  575,  000 

267,710 
4,  543,  650 
2,  528,  000 

2 +4.  560 
3 - 193,  200 
3 -47,  000 

Corps  areas . ......  

Quartermaster  Corps  denots ._  .. 

1 This  project  covers  the  pay  of  civilian  personnel  required  for:  Employees 

Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General 160 

Corps  areas 3,  304 

Quartermaster  Corps  depots 1,  774 

2 Increase  due  to  provision  for  administrative  promotions. 


3 These  items  contain  an  increase  of  $152,920  for  administrative  promotions,  less  a reduction  of  $393,129 
which  is  due  to  a decrease  of  273  field  employees  made  possible  on  account  of  fewer  camps  and  the  smaller 
enrolled  strength  in  1941. 

PERSONNEL  IN  OFFICE  OF  QUARTERMASTER  GENERAL 

Colonel  Gregory.  Project  1,  which  covers  the  personnel,  is  divided 
into  three  categories.  The  first  is  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster 
General,  the  second  is  the  corps  area  headquarters,  and  the  third  is 
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i lie  Quartermaster  Corps  depots.  You  will  note  there  is  a slight  in- 
crease for  the  funds  for  personnel  in  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster 
(ieneral.  The  increase  covers  administrative  promotions.  While 
there  has  been  a decrease  in  the  general  C.  C.  C.  activities,  there  is 
no  decrease  in  the  number  of  departmental  personnel.  The  reason 
for  that  is  this,  that  5 years  ago,  when  the  C.  C.  C.  started,  the  Army 
had  125,000  men.  The  Army  has  now  227,000  men. 

Mr.  Housr  ion.  That  does  not  include  the  National  Guard? 

Colonel  Gregory.  That  does  not  include  the  National  Guard,  in 
which  there  has  also  been  an  increase. 

During  the  6-  or  7-year  period  the  increase  in  the  Quartermaster 
( orps  departmental  personnel  has  been  practically  nothing.  In  other 
words,  during  the  last  7 years  there  has  been  a greater  additional 
load  placed  upon  our  regular  departmental  personnel  than  in  the 
period  when  the  C.  C.  C.  first  started.  In  that  period  when  the 
( ’.  C.  C.  started  our  regular  employees  were  doing  a lot  of  C.  C.  C. 
work  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  duties,  and  they  still  do. 

We  have  in  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  normally  about 
400  departmental  employees.  We  have  now,  however,  a great  many 
more  because  of  certain  construction  activities. 

Our  400  employees  did  take  care  of  an  army  of  125,000  men,  and 
they  still  take  care  of  an  army  of  considerably  larger  proportions. 
We  have  160  departmental  employees  in  the  office  of  the  Quarter- 
master General  for  the  C.  C.  C.  work  who  take  care  of  a Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  much  larger  than  the  Regular  Army. 

So  we  feel  that  this  amount  asked  for  for  departmental  personnel 
is  a reasonable  figure. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  any  of  the  C.  C.  C.  enrollees  do  any  of  the  regu- 
lar work  of  the  Army? 

Colonel  Gregory.  The  enrollees? 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  any  of  that  personnel  do  any  of  the  adminis- 
trative work? 

Colonel  Gregory.  Yes;  both  in  the  departmental  office  and  in  the 
corps  area  headquarters  there  are  certain  duties  that  it  is  a little 
difficult  to  divide.  It  may  happen  that  at  times  there  is  a big  load 
of  Regular  Army  wmrk  and  everybody  jumps  in  and  does  it,  and 
then  a little  later  there  is  a big  load  of  C.  C.  C.  work  and  everybody 
does  that.  We  are  trying  in  a good  many  instances  to  make  more  or 
less  a separate  division  of  the  C.  C.  C.  and  Regular  Army  activities. 

Mr.  Houston.  Does  the  regular  War  Department  employee  do  as 
much  work  for  the  C.  C.  C.  as  the  C.  C.  C.  employee  does  for  the 
Army  ? 

Colonel  Gregory.  Yes,  and  more  besides. 

Major  Bush.  It  probably  balances  up.  In  the  smaller  headquar- 
ters, due  to  the  increased  cost,  wTe  feel  that  we  are  not  justified  in 
setting  up  separate  organizations  in  the  same  small  offices.  But  in  the 
long  run  it  will  just  about  balance  up. 

PERSONNEL  IN  CORPS  AREAS  AND  QUARTERMASTER  CORPS  DEPOTS 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  have  not  discussed  the  personnel  in  the  corps 
areas  and  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  depots. 

Colonel  Gregory.  The  corps  area  personnel  consists  of  clerks,  me- 
chanics, and  various  kinds  of  supervisory  personnel  employees  at 
corps  area  headquarters  and  at  district  headquarters. 
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The  number  of  corps  areas  is  not  reduced  and  the  number  of  dis- 
tricts is  practically  the  same.  So  there  has  not  been  a decrease  in 
this  corps  area  personnel  which  is  exactly  commensurate  with  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  enrollees. 

There  is  a certain  overhead  which  must  be  continued. 

However,  there  has  been  more  or  less  of  a substantial  decrease,  of 
$193,200,  and  there  would  be  a little  more  decrease  except  that  we 
are  providing-  for  a one-step  promotion  to  people  on  the  rolls  on 
June  30,  1938,  who  have  not  received  an  increase  in  pay  since  that 
time. 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  depot  personnel  consists  of  C.  C.  C.  em- 
ployees at  the  large  Quartermaster  Corps  depots  engaged  in  procure- 
ment, storage,  and  distribution  of  C.  C.  C.  supplies. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Why  should  not  there  be  a more  substantial  reduc- 
tion for  that  item?  The  reduction  is  only  $47,000,  from  $2,575,000 
to  $2,528,000?  The  reduction  contemplated  in  the  number  of  C.  C.  C. 
enrollees  is  very  much  more  substantial,  and  it  seems  it  ought  to  be 
reflected  in  that  item  to  a greater  extent  than  is  true. 

Colonel  Gregory.  You  can  never  make  the  same  reduction  in 
overhead  as  in  the  basic  personnel. 

Then,  also,  the  same  condition  obtains  in  large  depots  as  obtains 
in  our  departmental  personnel. 

Our  depot  Regular  Army  employees  have  been  carrying  quite  a 
C.  C.  C.  load,  and  they  have  had  an  80  percent  additional  Regular 
Army  load  imposed  on  them  with  practically  no  increase  in  depot 
personnel. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  we  want  to  do,  if  possible,  is  to  disassociate 
this  work  from  the  Regular  Army  work.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  why,  in  view  of  the  tremendous  decrease  which  is  sup- 
posed to  come  in  the  C.  C.  C.  if  the  estimates  are  approved,  that  is 
in  the  number  of  enrollees,  you  should  have  to  have  substantially 
the  same  sum  for  the  Quartermaster  Corps  depots  as  heretofore  in 
the  handling  of  C.  C.  C.  supplies. 

Colonel  Gregory.  I do  not  know  that  I can  offer  any  further  ex- 
planation than  I have,  that  the  substantial  increase  in  the  Regular 
Army  has  absorbed  the  activities  of  our  regular  employees  who 
have  helped  out  on  C.  C.  C.  work  up  until  very  recently. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  entirely  the  C.  C.  C.  activities  from 
the  Regular  Army  activities  at  our  depots. 

We  have  a much  larger  pay  roll  than  this  at  our  depots  for 
Regular  Army  personnel  to  take  care  of  a smaller  number  of  men, 
as  a matter  of  fact. 

In  general,  the  supervisory  employee  at  the  depots  are  Regular 
Army  employees,  and  the  0.  C.  C.  employees  consist  of  laborers 
and  clerks  in  the  lower  grades.  So  the  Regular  Army  employees 
continue  to  do  a considerable  amount  of  supervisory  work. 

We  are,  however,  at  certain  places  making  some  effort  to  separate 
the  two  activities.  I think  it  is  desirable,  but  it  is  not  going  to 
make  the  C.  C.  C.  cost  any  less  to  the  C.  C.  C.  appropriations,  be- 
cause we  will  have  to  get  some  higher-paid  employees  on  the  rolls 
to  take  care  of  that  work. 

Major  Bush.  Also,  the  depots  make  shipments  direct  to  the  dis- 
tricts, As  Mr.  McEntee  has  testified,  in  general  the  reduction  in 
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camps  will  be  equitably  distributed  all  over  the  United  States,  and 
the  number  of  districts  has  not  been  decreased,  so  the  depots  are 
making  as  many  shipments  as  formerly,  although  we  have  278 
fewer  companies. 

! 

NUMBER,  GRADES,  AND  SALARIES  OF  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  T arver.  Will  you  furnish  for  the  record  at  this  point  a 
break-down  showing  the  number,  grades,  and  salaries  of  your  em- 
ploy res  under  this  item,  that  is,  in  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster 
General,  in  the  corps  areas,  and  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  depots? 

General  Gregory.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Office  of  Quarter- 
master General 

Corps  areas 

Depots 

Num- 

ber 

Average 

salary 

Num- 

ber 

Average 

salary 

Num- 

ber 

Average 

salary 

Professional  service: 

Grade  5. ..  

1 

$4,  600 

Grade  4 - - 

1 

4,  200 
3,200 
2,600 

Grade  3 .. 

4 

Grade  2 . _ _ . _ 

2 

4 

$2,600 

1 

$2,  600 
2, 00C 

2, 300 
2, 000 
1.800 

Grade  1 

4 

Subprofessional  service: 

Grade  7 _ . _ _ 

18 

2, 300 
2. 008 
1,800 
1,  620 

3 

Grade  6 . . . 

1 

2,  000 

25 

15 

Grade  5 . - _ _ . 

74 

40 

Grade  4 

103 

55 

1,  620 
1,440 

3,800 
3,  500 
3,  200 
2,900 
2,  300 

Grade  3 . . 

4 

Clerical,  administrative,  and  fiscal  service: 
Grade  10  - 

6 

Grade  9 .. 

2 

Grade  8 _ . 

3 

Grade  7 . _ 

2 

2,600 

4 

2,  600 
2,300 
2,014 

1 

Grade  6..  . ._ . 

8 

2,300 

1 

10 

Grade  5 - 

2 

2,000 

18 

11 

2,014 

Grade  4 . 

6 

1,  800 
l,  620 

76 

J,  800 

9 

1,800 

Grade  3 . 

38 

204 

1,  620 
1,  440 

67 

1,  620 
1,  440 
1,  261 

Grade  2 ._  _ _ _ _ 

81 

1,  455 

784 

530 

Grade  1_._  __  . . _ 

2 

1,260 

786 

t 261 

381 

Custodial  service: 

Grade  9 - - - 

4 

2,450 

Grade  8 - - 

5 

2,000 

12 

2,  000 

Grade  7 _ _ 

1 

t 860 
1,680 

11 

1,  860 

Grade  6 ...  

28 

12 

1,680 

Grade  5 ..  

38 

1,  500 

23 

1,  500 

Grade  4 . 

110 

1,  320 

357 

1,  320 

Grade  3 

7 

1,  208 

297 

1,  215 

148 

1,  215 

Grade  2 

5 

1,  104 

650 

1,  080 

25 

1,  080 

Grade  1 ..  

78 

840 

40 

840 

Total  ______ 

160 

3,  304 

1,  774 

— — — - — * 

GENERAL  SUPPLIES 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  pass  now  to  Project  No.  2,  for  general  sup- 
plies, and  the  break-down  of  that  project  will  be  inserted  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Justification  of  estimates 


Obliga- 
tions, 
fiscal  year 
1939 

Estimated 
obliga- 
tions, 
fiscal  year 
1940 

Estimate, 
fiscal  year 
1941 

Deviation, 
1941  from 
1940 

Project  2,  general  supplies 

$1. 322, 135 

$1,  062.  625 

$920,  780 

-$141,  845 

Components  of  the  project: 

Stationery  and  office  supplies . 

Sanitary  supplies.  _ _ 

Soap,  candles,  matches,  etc ..  .. 

China  and  elassware  . . 

253,  500 
375,  625 
346,  000 
27,  500 
60,  000 

207,  350 
307,  250 
283,  000 
39,  265 
83,  915 

. 

l -46,  150 
» -68,  375 
i -63,  000 
2+ll,  765 
3 +23,  915 

Kitchen  utensils 

1 Decreases  are  due  to  diminished  requirements  on  account  of  a reduction  in  camps  from  1,500  to  1,227 
and  in  average  enroilee  strength  from  270,000  to  221,000. 

2 Increase  is  due  to  increased  allowances  of  dining  room  utentils  and  to  increased  unit  costs.  Maintenance 
cost  of  20  percent  was  based  in  1940  estimate  on  initial  equipment  costing  approximately  $100  per  camp  for 
1,500  camps,  and  in  1941  is  based  on  initial  equipment  amounting  to  $1(30  per  camp  for  1,227  camps. 

3 Increase  of  $49,080,  due  to  necessity  for  purchasing  new  items  (food  container  inserts  and  coffee  filters) 
approved  as  standard  camp  equipment,  is  reduced  by  a deduction  of  $25,165  due  to  a smaller  number  of 
camps,  making  a net  inc:case  of  $23,915.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  procure  6,135  of  3.85- 
gallon  inserts  at  $2.05  each,  12.270  of  2-gallon  inserts  at  $1.48  each,  and  410  coffee  filters  at  $10  each,  to  complete 
initial  equipment  and  for  replacement  purposes  in  1941. 

This  project  provides  for  all  general  supplies  used  in  camp  maintenance  and  operation. 


PURPOSE  OF  PROJECT 


Will  you  give  us  an  explanation  of  project  No.  2 ? 

Colonel  Gregory.  This  project  covers  general  supplies  used  by  the 
C.  C.  C.,  such  as  stationery  and  office  supplies,  sanitary  supplies,, 
soap,  candles,  matches,  china  and  glassware,  kitchen  utensils,  and 
so  forth. 

The  chief  reason  why  the  item  is  increased  is  because  of  the  increase 
in  allowances  which  have  been  prescribed.  These  allowances  are 
mainly  in  serving  dishes,  tablespoons,  meat  platters,  and  so  forth. 

The  increase  for  kitchen  utensils  is  brought  about  mainly  by  the 
fact  that  we  are  now  providing  food-carrying  containers  which  were 
heretofore  supplied  or  purchased  from  company  funds. 

A great  deal  of  the  C.  C.  C.  work  is  at  a distance  from  the  camp,, 
so  the  noon  meal  has  to  be  taken  from  the  camp.  Originally  they  used 
to  take  sandwiches,  and  now  an  effort  is  being  made  to  send  out  hot 
meals,  which  is  done  by  providing  these  thermos  food  containers.. 

Mr.  Houston.  You  do  not  allow  any  private  contractors  to  furnish 
the  food?  You  do  not  let  any  private  contracts  for  that  purpose? 

Colonel  Gregory.  No. 

REASON  FOR  INCREASE 

Mr.  Hare.  What  are  the  circumstances  justifying  the  increase  in 
the  allowance  for  dining  room  utensils  where  the  increase  is  approxi- 
mately from  $100  per  camp  for  1940  to  $160  per  camp  for  1941  ? 

Colonel  Gregory.  Experience  has  shown  that  our  initial  allowance 
was  a little  bit  low.  Also,  initially,  there  was  considerable  equipment 
supplied  from  surplus  Regular  Army  equipment,  particularly  indi- 
vidual mess  equipment,  such  as  knives,  forks  and  spoons,  the  same 
equipment  that  the  Regular  Army  had  used  in  the  field  and  had  left 
over  from  the  World  War. 
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The  C.  C.  was  initially  provided  with  that  equipment  without 
cost  to  the  C.  C.  C.  from  surplus,  all  of  which  equipment  they 
must  now  buy. 

Mr.  Mc-Entee.  There  is  another  item  there  the  cost  of  which  you 
will  find  has  been  reduced  quite  considerably.  There  was  a time 
when  some  of  this  necessary  equipment  perhaps  not  in  this  exact 
category,  when  they  ran  short,  would  be  purchased  out  of  company 
funds.  But  we  found  we  could  not  get  a direct  check  on  that  and 
the  Director  issued  instructions  that  there  could  only  be  a certain 
amount  of  saving  out  of  the  mess  fund,  not  more  than  50  cents  per 
man  per  month  to  go  into  the  food,  and  that  provided  for  some  of 
the  utensils  formerly  bought  out  of  mess  savings.  A great  deal  of 
the  money  saved  from  those  was  in  the  ration  allowance,  and  there 
will  be  quite  a saving,  but  there  will  be  an  increase  in  some  of  the 
things  Colonel  Gregory  has  talked  about. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  T understand  that  you  are  going  to  give  them  less 
to  eat  but  better  tableware  from  which  to  eat  it? 

Mr.  McEntee.  No;  there  is  no  change  in  the  caliber  of  the  food. 
There,  are  certain  things,  as  the  colonel  has  explained,  that  have  to 
be  purchased,  where  the  breakage  is  quite  heavy. 

CLOTHING 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  pass  to  project  No.  3,  for  clothing,  and  will 
insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  the  break-down  of  that  project. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Justification  of  estimate 


Obliga- 
tions, fiscal 
year  1939 

Estimated 
obligations, 
fiscal  year 
1940 

Estimate, 
fiscal  year 
1941 

Deviation, 
1941  from 
1940 

Project  3,  clothing  - 

$3, 101,  515 

$7,  773,  220 

$4,  342, 079 

— $3, 431, 141 

Components  of  the  project: 

Clothing  ___  _ _ 

6,  983,  220 
180,  000 
610,  000 

3,  695,  829 
147,  270 
498,  980 

1 — 3,  287,  391 
2-32,  730 
2-lll,020 

Repair  and  renovation  of  clothing  __  _ 

Repair  of  shoes  --  __  - 

1 This  decrease  is  possible  through  smaller  requirements  due  to  a reduction  in  the  number  of  enrollees,  a 
lower  estimated  consumption  rate  as  indicated  by  recent  exeprience,  and  a reduction  of  the  carry-over  into 
the  fiscal  year  1942  from  6 to  4H  months.  The  amount  of  the  estimate  is  based  on  August  1939  prices  and 
will  provide  for  requirements  only  if  unit  costs  in  1941  do  not  increase  above  these  prices. 

2 These  decreases  are  due  to  the  reduction  in  number  of  enrollees. 

Note.— This  project  covers  the  procurement  of  all  required  items  of  clothing  for  enrollees.  repair  and 
renovation  of  clothing,  and  repair  of  shoes.  The  estimate  contemplates  the  change-over  to  spruce  green 
uniforms  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  Corps  areas  in  1941. 


Clothing 
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Cloth 


Article 

Number 

of 

garments 

Yards  per 

Y ardage 

Stock  on 

To  be  pro- 

Unit 

Total 

garment 

required 

hand 

cured 

price 

value 

Cloth:  Spruce  green: 

Melton,  30-32-ounce:  Coats, 

mackinaw  ..  -- 

336, 090 

2. 1484 

722, 056 
1,520, 825 

535, 140 
533, 783 

186,916 
987,  042 

$1.  80 
\ 19 

$336,  449 
187, 538 

Melton,  20-ounce  suiting  _ 

Coats,  service 

313, 750 
627,  372 

1.7854 

560, 169 
847,  642 

Trousers,  wool  _ _ 

Caps: 

1.3511 

Field 

Winter . 

313,  750 
313,754 

.1644 
. 1958 

51,581 

61,433 

1,469,606  cloth  suiting,  olive  drab, 

20-ounce  available  for  dyeing 

Cloth:  Olive  drab: 

Shirting,  flannel:  Shirts,  flannel. 
Cloth,  Motton,  khaki,  oxford: 

372, 880 

1.7349 

646, 910 

3,  223, 026 

1.26 

Shirts,  cotton,  oxford.  . . 

874,  468 

2.  3876 

2, 087, 880 

2,  422, 841 

.26 

CJpth,  cotton,  khaki,  8.2-ounce: 

Trousers,  cotton,  khaki 

907,  043 

1.  9603 

1,778,076 

502,  525 

1,  275,  551 

.51 

650,  531 

i Cost  of  dyeing  olive  drab  cloth  to  spruce  green  color. 


Total  clothing , $9,504,531 

Total  cloth 1, 174,  518 

Grand  total 10,679,049 

Less  1940  fiscal  year  appropriation 6,  983,  220 

Net  required  for  clothing 3,  695,  829 


SEASON  FOR  REDUCTION  IN  ESTIMATES 

Will  you  discuss  project  No.  3? 

Colonel  Gregory.  Project  No.  3 covers  the  procurement  of  clothing, 
the  repair  and  renovation  of  clothing,  and  the  repair  of  shoes. 

The  clothing  item  shows  a reduction  of  almost  50  percent.  The 
amount  in  the  estimate  does  not  represent  the  clothing  issued,  and 
when  this  estimate  was  prepared  we  took  into  consideration  the  stocks 
on  hand  and  the  stock  which  would  become  available  by  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  camps. 

If  every  man  were  issued  his  full  allowance  of  clothing,  the  cost  of 
the  clothing  would  probably  run  somewhere  around  $75  or  $80  per 
year  per  man.  At  $80,  that  would  entail  something  like  $17,000,000 
worth  of  clothing  which  these  enrollees  would  be  allowed  per  year. 
Actually,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  renovate  clothing  and  reissue 
clothing  to  enrollees  which  the  enrollees  leave  when  they  depart,  we 
have  reduced  the  per  capita  issue  to  about  $54  per  man. 

We  actually  issued  last  year  to  the  enrollees  about  $16,000,000  worth 
of  clothing.  That  is  an  average  of  about  $54  per  man. 

This  year,  with  the  reduced  number  of  enrollees,  although  the 
same  per  capita  cost  would  continue,  the  amount  required,  were 
there  no  stocks  on  hand  or  no  carry-over,  would  be  about  133/2  million 
dollars.  The  difference  between  the  lSy2  million  dollars  and  the 
$3,600,000  we  are  requesting,  or  about  $10,000,000,  represents  stocks  on 
hand  which  have  been  carried  over  from  previous  procurement  or 
which  will  be  available  from  stocks  at  camps.  There  are  very  little 
stocks  of  new  clothing  in  camps.  The  new  clothing  stocks  are  in 
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districts  and  in  Quartermaster  depots,  and  the  clothing  in  the  Quar- 
termaster depots  and  in  districts  was  taken  into  consideration  when 
the  estimate  was  prepared. 

Mr.  Hoi  ston.  It  is  not  very  likely,  is  it,  that  you  will  have  anv 
carry-over  in  1941? 

Colonel  Gregory.  Yes;  we  will  have  some  carry-over,  but  there 
is  not  a balanced  stock.  There  are  certain  items  where  the  stock  is 
much  larger  than  in  other  items. 

As  you  gentlemen  may  know,  the  color  of  the  uniform  for  the 
C.  C.  C.  has  been  changed  from  olive  drab,  which  the  Army  is  using, 
to  a spruce  green.  The  spruce  green  is  issued  in  the  first  three  corps 
areas. 

Mr.  Houston.  Is  that  similar  to  the  old  forest  green? 

Colonel  Gregory.  Yes;  I would  say  so.  It  is  proposed  to  issue  it 
probably  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  corps  areas  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

There  are  a number  of  items  that  will  not  have  to  be  bought  at  all, 
but  there  are  some  which  will  have  to  be  bought,  represented  by  the 
$3,695,829. 

Mr.  Houston.  When  an  enrollee  goes  out  of  camp  is  he  allowed 
to  take  any  uniform  with  him? 

Colonel  Gregory.  Yes;  he  is. 

Mr.  Houston.  One  outfit? 

Colonel  Gregory.  Yes. 


EQUIPAGE 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  pass  now  to  project  3-A,  equipage,  and  we 
will  insert  at  this  point  in  the  record  the  break-down  for  that  project, 
on  page  75  of  the  justifications. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Justification  of  estimate 


Obligations, 
fiscal  year  1939 

Estimated  ob- 
ligations, fiscal 
year  1940 

Estimate,  fis- 
cal ye'ar  1941 

Deviation,  1941 
from  1940 

Project  3-A.  Equipage 

$948, 903 

$1, 272, 390 

$1,  528,  610 

+$256,220 

Components  of  the  project: 

Purchase  of  equipage _ - _ 

Repair  of  equipage 

957, 390 
315,  000 

1,  270,  940 
257,  670 

i+313,  550 
2 -57,  330 

1 While  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  fewer  camps  and  enrollees  in  1941,  an  increase  is  required  for  the  pur- 
chase of  equipage  to  replenish  stocks  of  blankets,  comforts,  forks,  knives,  spoons,  and  similar  items  which 
have  not  been  included  in  recent  estimates,  and  for  which  no  funds  have  been  provided  for  several  years, 
because  of  stocks  then  on  hand.  Larger  replacements  are  required  for  articles  becoming  unserviceable 
through  long  usage. 

2 Decrease  is  due  to  diminished  requirements  on  account  of  reductions  in  camps  and  enrollees. 

This  project  covers  the  purchase  of  all  required  items  of  equipage  and  repair  of  equipage. 
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Equipage 


Article 

Unit 

price 

Annual 
con- 
sump- 
tion 1 

Esti- 
mated 
require- 
ment, 
fiscal 
year 
1940  2 

Esti- 
mated 
require- 
ment, 
fiscal 
year 
1941  2 

Distri- 

bution 

factor, 

25 

percent 
fiscal 
year  1941 

Total 

require- 

ment 

Stock  on 
hand 
and  due 
Aug.  15, 
1939 

To  be 
pro- 
cured 3 

Total 

money 

value 

Flags,  storm 

$3.  91 

2, 938 

2,  754 

2,  938 

735 

6, 426 

5, 123 

1, 400 

$5,  474 

Braces,  fabric  sup- 

port 

.02 

310, 000 

327,  000 

310,  000 

77,  500 

714,  500 

557,  916 

251,  550 

5,  031 

Fabrics .. 

.34 

41,657 

24,  324 

41,  657 

10,  414 

76,  395 

26,  399 

40,  000 

13,  600 

Springs,  helical,  16- 

coil 

4 5.  75 

2,  548,  936 

1,  212,  450 

2,  548,  936 

637,  234 

4,  398,  620 

2, 019,  726 

2,  000,  000 

11,  500 

Blankets,  wool,  olive 

drab ...  . - 

5.  79 

249,  321 

250,  000 

249,  321 

62,  330 

561,  651 

495, 113 

75,  000 

434,  250 

Comforts - .. 

2.  50 

126,  544 

120,  000 

126,  544 

31,  636 

278. 180 

196,  846 

100,  000 

250,  000 

Pillowcases  - -- 

.18 

309,  798 

450,  000 

500,  000 

124,  000 

1, 074,  000 

699,  859 

350.  000 

63,  000 

Sheets,  bed 

.6939 

469,  897 

400,  000 

460,  000 

115,  000 

975, 000 

716,  832 

260,  000 

180,  414 

Towels,  bath  _ 

.2087 

380,  991 

372,  849 

380,  991 

95,  248 

849,  088 

516,  845 

330,  000 

68,  871 

Twoels.  face_ . . _ _ 

.0674 

651,  850 

537, 147 

651,  850 

162,  963 

1,  351,  960 

962, 151 

400,  000 

26,  960 

Kits,  toilet 

. 7143 

300,  000 

225,  000 

240.  000 

60,  000 

525,  000 

316,  284 

200,  000 

142,  860 

Bags,  barrack 

.3449 

308,  090 

289, 134 

308,  090 

77,  023 

674,  247 

457,  957 

200,  000 

68,  980 

Total 

1,  270,  940 

1 Large  stocks  of  these  items  were  purchased  in  1935,  necessitating  only  limited  purchases  since  1935. 
Annual  consumption  figures  are  based  upon  years  which  include  the  useful  life  of  the  1935  stocks  and  are 
lower  than  a long-term  average  is  expected  to  reflect. 

2 Recent  increasing  demands  for  replenishment  of  these  items  show  that  1935  stocks  are  rapidly  reaching 
the  end  of  their  useful  life,  necessitating  the  replacement  indicated  as  requirements  for  fiscal  years  1940 
and  1941. 

3 Even  quantities  used  in  the  “To  be  procured”  column  are  to  facilitate  packing  and  handling. 

4 Per  thousand. 


REASON  FOR  INCREASE 

Mr.  Engel.  There  is  an  item  of  $256,220  increase  for  equipage.  If 
we  have  20  percent  less  camps,  20  percent  of  that  amount,  or  $8,000, 
that  will  not  be  used  which  could  be  assigned  to  the  old  camps,  and 
thus  reduce  the  amount  of  purchases.  I wish  you  would  discuss  that 
matter  as  you  go  along. 

Colonel  Gregory.  Project  3-A  represents  the  procurement  of  equi- 
page and  the  repair  of  equipage.  By  that  we  mean  such  items  as 
bedding,  toilet  kits,  comforters,  certain  storm  flags,  pillowcases,  bar- 
rack bags,  and  so  forth. 

The  main  items  we  propose  to  buy  in  1941  are  wool  blankets,  com- 
forters, pillowcases,  bed  sheets,  and  toilet  kits. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  noted  that  there  is  a considerable  increase  for  the 
purchase  of  equipage,  instead  of  a decrease  which  naturally  might 
have  been  expected,  it  seems.  Will  you  explain  that? 

Colonel  Gregory.  Funds  for  the  procurement  of  equipage  are  based 
on  two  things,  the  issues  and  the  stocks  on  hand. 

If  we  went  back  as  far  as  1935  we  would  find  that  the  amounts  for 
the  purchase  of  equipage  were  quite  large.  I might  add  that  there 
was  a proposal  to  increase  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  to  600,000. 
At  that  time  considerable  clothing  and  equipage  were  purchased,  an- 
ticipating the  corps  to  be  that  size.  Included  in  the  procurement  at 
that  time  were  a number  of  items  of  equipage,  so  in  1936,  1937,  1938, 
and  1939,  we  virtually  lived  on  surplus  stocks,  so  to  speak,  stocks 
which  were  accumulated  in  1935  as  the  result  of  the  anticipated  in- 
crease in  the  corps.  So  that  the  procurement  which  we  are  making 
this  year  will  be  actually  in  the  requirements  on  the  new  basis,  taking 
into  consideration  the  exhaustion  of  large  stocks  which  were  accumu- 
lated in  previous  years. 
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Mr.  T 'aryer.  In  other  words,  the  same  policy  which  makes  it  pos- 
>ible  for  you  to  effect  a reduction  in  the  clothing  requirement  of 
approximately  50  percent  over  the  percentage  of  reduction  in  the 
number  of  enrollees  operates  in  this  instance  to  require  the  allocation 
of  funds,  even  in  excess  of  those  now  being  allocated  in  the  purchase 
of  equipage? 

Mr.  H ark.  I notice  in  the  justification  for  the  increase  in  the  pur- 
chase of  equipage  from  $957,390  to  $1,270,940,  that  part  of  this  in- 
crease is  for  knives,  forks,  spoons,  and  similar  items,  and  then  I 
notice  that  in  project  No.  2 there  is  also  an  item  of  increase  of 
$23,000  for  kitchen  utensils.  I am  wondering  whether  there  is  a dis- 
linction  between  forks,  knives,  and  spoons  and  kitchen  utensils. 

Colonel  Gregory.  The  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  here  are  the  ones 
which  a man  himself  uses,  and  the  others  are  used  in  the  serving 
of  (he  food. 


SUBSISTENCE 


Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  now  take  up  project  No.  4,  for  subsistence, 
and  we  will  insert  the  break-down  of  that  project  as  shown  on  page 
77  of  the  justifications. 


( The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Justification  of  estimate 

Obligations 
fiscal  year 
1939 

Estimated 
obligations 
fiscal  year 
1940 

Estimate 
fiscal  year 
1941 

Deviation 
1941  from 
1940 

Project  4:  Subsistence ...  - 

Components  of  the  project: 

Rations  at  mess  table . _ . . _ _ __ 

$38,  700, 607 

$43,  529,  006 

$33,  559.  242 

— $9, 969,  764 

42,  896,  753 
257,  253 
100, 000 

275, 000 

33,  072,  650 
179,  592 
82, 000 

225,  000 

i -9,  824, 103 

1 -77,661 

2 -18,000 

2 -50,000 

Sick  in  hospital ...  . ..  . 

Miscellaneous  expenses . _ _ ... 

Transportation,  origin  to  first  point  of 
storage  . . . . ..... 

1 Decreases  are  due  to  decrease  in  ration  cost  from  45.670  to  410, 1 less  day  in  1941  than  in  1940,  and  decrease 
of  49,000  in  the  average  enrollee  strength. 

2 Decreases  are  due  to  decrease  in  number  of  enrollees. 

Note.— This  project  covers  the  furnishing  of  rations  for  enrollees. 


REASON  FOR  DECREASE  IN  COST  OF  SUBSISTENCE 


Will  you  explain  that  project  ? 

Colonel  Gregory.  This  project  refers  to  the  cost  of  subsistence  of 
enrollees  and  the  amount  is  the  result  of  a mathematical  calcula- 
tion of  the  number  of  enrollees  times  the  proposed  cost  of  the  rations. 

The  decrease  of  almost  $10,000,000  represents  a decrease  not  only 
in  the  number  of  enrollees,  but  also  a substantial  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  the  rations. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Does  that  mean  that  the  enrollees  are  not  going  to  be 
f urnished  food  of  the  same  type  as  they  have  had  heretofore  ? 

Colonel  Gregory.  No,  sir.  It  all  depends  on  the  food  cost.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  the  components  of  the  ration.  The  C.  C.  C. 
ration  is  the  same  as  the  Regular  Army  ration  and  is  figured  on  so 
much  meat,  so  much  flour,  and  so  much  of  all  of  the  other  items 
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"which  go  into  the  ration.  We  get  monthly  reports  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  food.  The  quantity  allowed  has  not  changed. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  there  any  reason  to  assume  that  the  food  costs  for 
the  1941  fiscal  year  will  be  less  than  for  the  present  fiscal  year?  It 
seems  to  me  that  every  indication  is  that  they  will  be  higher. 

Colonel  Gregory.  This  corresponds  to  the  present  cost.  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  we  are  going  to  make  a very  substantial  saving  in 
this  appropriation.  I understand  there  will  be  several  million  dol- 
lars turned  back  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  McEntee.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  you  buy  perishable  articles  locally,  as  far  as  you 
«can  ? 

Colonel  Gregory.  Yes;  we  do. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  actual  cost  or  expenditure  for  your  ration 
during  the  present  fiscal  year,  per  day? 

Colonel  Gregory.  It  runs  about  40  cents  per  man.  When  this 
-estimate  was  prepared  we  took  into  consideration  the  12-month 
period  up  to  the  date  the  estimate  was  prepared.  The  average  for 
the  fiscal  year  1939  was  40.9  cents.  We  put  the  figure  of  41  cents 
here.  The  present  actual  cost  of  the  ration  is  about  40  cents.  The 
Regular  Army  ration  is  running  a litle  more  than  that  now ; it  is  a 
little  over  41  cents. 

But  it  varies  from  month  to  month,  and  we  thought  41  cents  would 
be  a reasonable  figure,  provided  there  was  no  substantial  increase 
in  food  costs. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Why  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  Regular 
Army  ration  and  the  cost  of  the  C.  C.  C.  enrollees’  ration?  Do  you 
buv  the  ration  for  both  organizations? 

Colonel  Gregory.  There  are  a lot  of  factors  that  enter  into  it,  what 
we  call  deductions  and  additions.  When  a mess  contains  over  150 
men  there  is  a 5-percent  reduction  made  in  the  ration  cost.  We  figure 
out  the  value  of  the  ration  by  the  number  of  men,  and  if  the  mess 
has  over  150  men  there  is  a 5-percent  reduction  in  the  allowance. 

When  the  mess  gets  below  a certain  number,  I think  it  is  50,  there 
is  a 5-percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  ration. 

In  general,  the  Regular  Army  messes  are  smaller  than  the  C.  C.  C. 
messes.  Practically  all  of  the  C.  C.  C.  messes  run  over  150  men, 
so  there  is  a 5-percent  reduction. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  Regular  Army  men  are 
receiving  more  or  better  food  than  the  C.  C.  C.  enrollees  ? 

Colonel  Gregory.  No. 

explanation  of  difference  between  estimates  and  expenditures 

FOR  SUBSISTENCE  FOR  19  39 

Mr.  Engel.  I am  rather  confused  on  some  of  these  items  that  you 
have  here,  the  “Subsistence”  and  other  items.  I find,  for  instance,  that 
in  your  1939  estimate  sent  to  the  committee  the  amount  for  subsistence 
was  estimated  at  $38,832,929.  Then  I find  that  the  1941  budget  gives 
the  amount  actually  spent  for  subsistence  in  1939  at  $40,247,857.  Then 
I find  that  you  give  in  your  justification  the  obligations,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1939,  amounted  to  $38,700,607. 

How  do  you  reconcile  those  figures?  The  figures  for  1939  show 
the  amount  actually  spent? 
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Colonel  Gregory.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  Why  should  there  be  a discrepancy  between  the  amount 
given  in  the  regular  Budget  for  1939  and  the  actual  expenditure 
sf  moil  til  mg  to  almost  a million  and  three-quarter  dollars? 

Major  Sawyer.  We  are  still  making  expenditures  of  1939  money. 
We  are  still  getting  in  bills  and  paying  them,  and  these  estimates 
were  all  prepared  at  different  times. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  many  bills  have  you  still  out? 

Mr.  Moreland.  1 think  in  the  last  quarter  we  spent  over  $2,000,000 
in  paying  bills  for  various  items. 

Mr.  Engel.  We  are  talking  about  subsistence  only.  How  much  in 
bills  is  coming  in? 

Mr.  Dickey.  There  will  still  be  a number  of  claims  in  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  where  they  are  held  on  account  of  certain 
technicalities. 


Mr.  E ngel.  But  this  justification  shows  that  the  obligations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1939  were  $38,700,607.  Those  are  the  obligations. 
Those  bills  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  must  they  not?  In 
other  words,  the  obligations  for  1939  mean  not  only  the  amount 
spent  but  the  obligations  incurred,  plus  the  amount  actually  spent,, 
and  that  would  make  $38,000,000  plus. 

Major  Sawyer.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Engel.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  given  us  the  actual 
amount  spent,  $40,247,000  plus. 

Major  Sawyer.  What  budget  is  that? 

Mr.  Engel.  This  is  the  Budget  for  1941,  giving  the  expenditures 
for  1939. 

Mr.  Dickey.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  you  are  referring  to  a 
consolidation  of  the  Army  with  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  De- 
partments. This  provides  a consolidation  of  the  War  Department 
with  the  Territorial  and  Indian  activities.  If  you  will  look  at  the 
consolidated  statement,  you  will  see  that. 

Mr.  Engel.  I am  talking  about  the  1939  estimates  and  expendi- 
tures. 

Major  Sawyer.  Estimates  for  what? 

Mr.  Engel.  These  are  the  Budget  estimates.  I have  the  War  De- 
partment Budget  estimates  for  1939,  and  ihis  item  for  subsistence  for 
1939,  or  the  estimate  is  $38,802,000.  That  is  for  the  entire  C.  C.  C. 
activity.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  a statement  showing  how  this 
discrepancy  occurs? 

Mr.  Dickey.  The  figure  you  have  there  covers  the  consolidated 
estimate  of  subsistence  for  the  War  Department,  Interior  Depart- 
ment, and  Agriculture  Department. 

Mr.  Engel.  I was  discussing  the  1939  budget,  or  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  money  you  show  in  the  total  estimate  for 
1939  and  the  amount  shown  in  the  1941  budget,  covering  the  ex- 
penditures for  exactly  the  same  items.  This  statement  shows  around 
$2,000,000  expended  in  excess  of  the  amount  given  in  the  1939 
estimate. 

Mr.  McEntee.  The  War  Department  does  not  have  to  pay  for  that 
subsistence  on  account  of  the  territories.  That  is  a consolidated 
figure.  Those  amounts  are  paid  by  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
Agriculture  Department,  but  the  Budget  undoubtedly  classes  all  of 
it  as  rations. 
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Mr.  Engel.  That  would  not  account  for  this  discrepancy.  These 
figures  show  your  1939  budget  and  the  1941  budget  shows  the  ex- 
penditures. These  figures  for  1939  and  1941  cover  the  same  items. 

Mr.  McEntee.  What  estimate  do  you  have  there  for  1939? 

Mr.  Engel.  $38,882,000  for  the  1939  budget. 

Mr.  Dickey.  That  is  what  I have  here.  The  discrepancy  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  figure  you  have  represents  the  total  figure  for 
the  War  Department,  the  Interior  Department,  and  the  Agriculture 
Department. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  does  not  explain  the  discrepancy  between  the 
$38,882,000  that  you  gave  the  committee  and  the  amount  that  the 
budget  for  1941  shows  you  actually  spent.  The  1941  budget  shows 
an  increased  expenditure,  or  an  increase  of  about  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Dickey.  That  is  exactly  what  we  have  under  the  consolidation. 

Mr.  Tarver.  If  there  is  any  real  conflict,  I think  he  has  explained 
it. 

Mr.  Engel.  No ; he  has  not  explained  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Perhaps  not  to  your  satisfaction,  but  he  has  to  mine. 
He  says  that  the  figures  are  combined  and  that  the  obligations  for 
1939  include  the  amounts  for  subsistence  under  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment and  for  the  territorial  activities  under  the  Interior  De- 
partment. Those  figures  are  necessarily  in  addition  to  the  figures 
submitted  for  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Engel.  All  of  the  figures  I have  given  for  1939  include  all 
those  items  for  the  Interior  Department.  The  1939  estimates  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  Appropriations  Committee  show  large  discrepancies 
between  the  amounts  you  asked  for  in  the  1939  budget  and  the 
amounts  that  you  actually  spent  in  1939,  as  shown  in  the  1941  budget. 

For  instance,  the  1939  budget  shows  you  asked  for  $13,060,037  for 
supplies  and  material ; the  1941  budget  shows  you  actually  spent,  for 
that  purpose,  in  1939  $18,645,062. 

The  1939  budget  shows  you  asked  for  $38,882,929  for  subsistence ; 
the  1941  budget  shows  you  actually  spent  in  1939,  $40,247,657. 

The  1939  budget  shows  you  asked  for  $491,397  for  communications; 
the  1941  budget  shows  you  actually  spent  in  1939,  $576,636. 

The  1939  budget  shows  you  asked  for  $7,172,021  for  travel  of  per- 
sons ; the  1941  budget  shows  you  actually  spent,  for  that  purpose,  in 
1939,  $11,718,475. 

The  1939  budget  shows  you  asked  for  $4,034,130  for  transportation 
of  things;  the  1941  budget  shows  you  actually  spent  in  1939,  $2,- 
758,093  for  that  purpose. 

The  1939  budget  shows  you  asked  for  $1,128,797  for  furnishing 
heat,  light,  water,  etc. ; the  1941  budget  shows  you  actually  spent  in 
1939,  $1,479,276  for  that  purpose. 

The  1939  budget  shows  you  asked  for  $8,414,445  for  repairs  and 
alterations ; the  1941  budget  shows  you  actually  spent  in  1939 
$15,114,133  for  that  purpose. 

The  1939  budget  shows  you  asked  for  $4,886,843  for  special  and 
miscellaneous  items ; the  1941  budget  shows  you  actually  spent  in  1939 
$5,  924,585. 

The  1939  budget  shows  you  asked  for  $3,358,789  for  equipment; 
the  1941  budget  shows  you  actually  spent  in  1939  $12,635,879. 
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The  1039  budget  shows  you  asked  for  $7,404,622  for  structures; 
and  parts;  the  1941  budget  shows  3^011  spent  $10,285,169  for  that 
purpose  in  1939. 

By  uasked  for”  I mean  that  the  Budget  Bureau  and  Congress  ap- 
proved the  amount  you  requested. 

1 would  like  to  have  you  explain  these  discrepancies  and  why  the 
committee  was  not  furnished  with  information  showing  the  needs 
at  the  time  the  1939  budget  was  submitted,  if  there  was  a need,  for 
these  increases  and  decreases. 

Mr.  McEntee.  We  will  do  so. 

(The  following  was  submitted  later:) 

The  discrepancies  which  Mr.  Engel  noted  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  1939 
figures  he  is  using  are  taken  from  estimates  submitted  to  the  Congress  totaling; 
$226,331,000  for  the  operation  of  1,200  camps.  Subsequent  to  this  appropria- 
tion the  Congress  made  available  an  additional  $63,000,000  for  the  operation 
of  300  additional  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps  plus  somewhat  augmented, 
activities  in  the  territories  and  on  the  Indian  reservations.  Mr.  Engel’s  figures 
are  based  entirely  on  the  $226,331,000  estimates  instead  of  the  gross  appro- 
priation of  $289,000,000.  When  the  additional  pro  rata  share  of  the  added 
$63,000,000  is  combined  with  the  $226,000,000  the  figures  balance  the  amounts; 
shown  in  the  1941  estimates  as  obligated  in  the  fiscal  year  1939. 

TRAVEL  OF  QUARTERMASTER  CORPS  DEPOT  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  take  up  project  No.  5,  covering  travel  of 
Q.  M.  C.  depot  personnel.  We  will  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point 
page  78  of  the  justifications. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Justification  of  estimate 

Project  5.  Travel  of  Quartermaster  Corps  depot  personnel: 


Obligations,  fiscal  year  1939 $37,  798 

Estimated  obligations,  fiscal  year  1940 75,  000 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1941 61,  350 

Deviation,  1941  from  1940 — 13,  650' 

SUPPORTING  DATA 


(а)  Decrease  is  due  to  decrease  in  activities  in  1941. 

(б)  This  project  covers  travel  and  per  diem  of  inspectors  and  other  personnel 
incident  to  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  activities  at  Quartermaster  Corps  depots. 

Colonel  Gregory.  Mr.  Chairman,  project  No.  5 covers  the  travel 
of  Quartermaster  Corps  depot  personnel,  and  the  item  covers  travel 
and  per  diem  of  inspectors  and  other  personnel  incident  to  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  activities  at  Quartermaster  Corps  depots.  The 
reduction  of  the  project  estimate  is  approximately  the  same  as  the 
reduction  in  the  strength  of  the  corps. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  THINGS 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  is  project  6,  covering  the  transportation  of 
things,  and  we  will  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  page  79  of  the 
justifications. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 
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Justification  of  estimate 


Project  6.  Transportation  of  things : 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1939 $2,  317,  466 

Estimated  obligations,  fiscal  year  1940 2,  500,  000 

Estimated,  fiscal  year  1941 1,  975,  000 

Deviation,  1941  from  1940 — 525,  000 


SUPPORTING  DATA 

(a)  Decrease  is  due  to  decreased  quantities  of  supplies  to  be  transported  in 
1941. 

(b)  This  project  covers  the  distribution  of  all  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
supplies  other  than  from  factory  to  first  point  of  storage  or  issue. 

• Colonel  Gregory.  Project  6 covers  the  cost  of  the  transportation 
of  supplies  from  Quartermaster  Corps  depots  and  from  district  head- 
quarters to  camps,  where  the  transportation  is  made  by  commercial 
transportation.  There  is  a reduction  in  this  project  of  over  $500,000, 
which  is  more  than  the  percentage  of  reduction  in  the  corps. 

MOTOK  TRAN  SPORT  ATION 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  is  project  7,  covering  motor  transportation, 
and  we  will  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  page  80  of  the 
justifications. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Justification  of  estimate 


Obliga- 
tions, fiscal 
year  1939 

Estimated 
obligations, 
fiscal  year 
1940 

Estimate, 
fiscal  year 
1941 

Devia- 
tion, 1941 
from  1940 

Project  7,  motor  transportation... 

Distribution  of  estimate: 

Purchase  * 

Ambulances,  field,  274  at  $1, 200 . . ... 

$3, 148, 604 

$2, 810, 866 

$3, 128,  669 

+$317,  803 

328, 800 
880, 000 

Trucks,  114-ton.  cargo,  1,100  at  $800 . 

Total _.  

(387, 006) 

(297,  500) 

1,  208, 800 

+711,300 

Operation  and  maintenance: 

Gasoline,  3,754  vehicles  at  $171 ....... 

641,  934 
49, 102 
7,  508 
27, 028 
8, 447 

Oil,  3,754  vehicles  at  $13.08 ...  ...  . . 

Transmission  lubricants,  3,754  vehicles  at  $2.  . .. 

Grease,  3,754  vehicles  at  $7.20 ........ 

Antifreeze,  3,754  vehicles  at  $2.25 

Total ......  . . ... 

(941,  725) 

(939,  628) 

734, 019 

-205,  609 

Cleaning  and  preserving  supplies,  3,754  vehicles  at 
$7.64 

(46,  487) 
(1,  773,  386) 

(56,  640) 
(1,517, 098) 

28,  680 
1, 157, 170 

-27,960' 
-359,  928 

Repairs,  3,754  vehicles  at  $308. 25.. . _.  

Project  total ... ..... 

3, 148.  604 

2, 810,  866 

3, 128,  669 

+317,  803 

Colonel  Gregory.  Project  7 covers  the  procurement,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  motor  vehicles.  There  is  an  increase  of  $317,803  in 
this  item.  This  is  the  net  result  of  an  increase  of  $911,300  for  the 
procurement  of  motor  vehicles,  and  a decrease  in  the  amount  of 
expense  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  motor  vehicles. 
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A fter  in  ilizing  for  replacement  vehicles  made  available  through  the 
discontinuance  of  273  camps,  the  purchase  of  274  ambulances  and 
1.100  trucks  will  barely  meet  the  remaining  requirements  in  1941. 
Tin*,  vast  majority  of  the  trucks  now  in  use  were  purchased  in  1935 
or  in  prior  years,  so  that  in  1941  these  trucks  will  have  been  in  opera- 
tion for  over  6 years. 


AVERAGE  MILAGE  FOR  TRUCKS 


Mr.  Hoi  \ston.  What  is  the  average  mileage  for  your  trucks? 
Colonel  Gregory.  About  from  60,000  to  80,000  miles. 

Mr.  E noel.  I wish  you  would  place  in  the  record  a statement  show- 
ing the  number  of  trucks  or  cars  you  have,  and  the  number  you 
propose  to  purchase. 

Colonel  Gregory.  I will  do  so. 


Cars,  5- 
passenger 

Ambu- 

lances, 

field 

Trucks 

lJ4-ton 

Total 

Vehicles  on  hand,  fiscal  year  1940  ..  _ 

997 

982 

4,  630 
1, 100 

6,  609 
1,374 

Proposed  purchases,  fiscal  year  1941 . ...  ... 

0 

274 

Total ....  . .. 

997 

1,  256 

5,  730 

7,  983 

Estimated  losses,  fiscal  year  1940 _ . 

Estimated  losses,  fiscal  year  1941 ._  ... 

-136 

-330 

-274 

-447 

-1, 183 
-1,  261 

-1,593 
-2,  038 

On  hand,  June  31,  1941 . ...  

631 

535 

3,  286 

4,  352 
42 

Number  short  of  allowances  at  end  of  fiscal  year  1941  _ . _ 

9 

5 

28 

Mr.  Engel.  I ran  through  some  of  those  files  personally,  covering 
the  mileage  of  trucks.  I took  some  of  the  cards  out  at  random, 
and  they  did  not  show7  any  such  mileage  as  from  60,000  to  80,000 
miles. 

Mr.  McEntee.  Are  you  sure  what  cars  they  were  ? 

Mr.  Engel.  I am  talking  about  the  cars  that  looked  old. 

Mr.  McEntee.  If  you  took  the  records  of  25  cars  or  30  cars 

Mr.  Engel  (interposing).  I went  through  the  file,  and  took  the 
cards  for  25  or  30  cars.  I went  through  and  picked  those  cards  out 
at  random,  for  cars  running  back  to  1937,  1936,  1935  and  1934,  and  I 
was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  those  cars  did  not  have  any  such 
amount  of  mileage. 

Mr.  McEntee.  In  those  files  that  you  looked  at  there  were  the  records 
of  some  38,000  or  40,000  cards.  I do  not  know  what  you  looked  at, 
but  some  of  those  trucks  were  technical  service  trucks.  We  get 
more  mileage  out  of  the  Army  trucks  than  we  do  out  of  the  Technical 
Service  trucks.  The  Army  trucks,  as  a rule,  travel  over  concrete 
higlrways,  while  the  Technical  Service  trucks  get  a tremendous 
beating  in  operating  about  the  camps.  They  are  dumping  from 
these  trucks  back  and  forth.  They  do  heavy  work,  and  we  cannot 
get  out  of  the  Technical  Service  trucks  anywhere  near  the  same 
mileage  we  get  out  of  the  Army  trucks. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  is  the  average  mileage,  in  your  judgment,  of 
the  trucks  you  are  talking  about,  or  the  Technical  Service  trucks? 

Mr.  McEntee.  The  Army  trucks  run  about  60,000  to  80,000  miles. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  about  the  other  trucks  ? 
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Mr.  McEntee.  Ordinarily,  from  30,000  to  50,000  miles. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is  about  what  I saw,  and  some  had  not  run 

thcit  far 

Mr.  McEntee.  Those  cars  get  worse  treatment  than  the  average 

Army  truck  gets. 

Mr.  Engel.  Their  mileage  is  less  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes,  sir.  I might  say  that  all  of  our  equipment 
gets  a tremendous  beating,  working  in  ditches,  with  power  shovels 
dumping  dirt  in  them.  The  shovels  are  dumping  yards  of  rock 
and  dirt  in  them  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  may  proceed,  Colonel  Gregory. 

Colonel  Gregory.  The  gasoline  for  the  operation  of  the  trucks  is 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  18,000  miles  per  annum  for  this  number  of 
vehicles,  or  for  the  authorized  number  of  vehicles  for  the  camps.  The 
mileage  per  vehicle  is  based  on  an  average  of  10  miles  per  gallon  of 
gasoline,  and  oil  is  based  on  1 gallon  to  every  35  gallons  of  gasoline. 
Greasing  is  estimated  at  12  servicings  a year,  or  every  1,500  miles, 
at  60  cents  a servicing.  We  figure  that  the  gasoline  will  be  purchased 
at  about  9 y2  cents  per  gallon,  and  oil  at  about  25  cents  per  gallon. 
Gasoline  is"  procured  under  the  Treasury  Department  contract. 
While  the  price  is  a little  higher  than  is  paid  by  the  Army,  the  reason 
for  that  is  that  most  of  our  Army  gasoline  is  supplied  in  tank-car 
lots,  while  this  C.  C.  C.  gasoline  is  supplied  by  tank-wagon  deliveries. 

REPAIRS  TO  VEHICLES 


The  repairs  or  maintenance  of  vehicles  is  estimated  on  an  average 
cost  of  $308.25  per  vehicle  for  3,754  vehicles.  This  amount  estimated 
for  repairs  and  maintenance  includes  units,  parts,  tires,  materials, 
supplies,  tools,  equipment,  and  services. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  maintenance  cost  estimated  per  vehicle 
for  1940? 

Colonel  Gregory.  In  the  estimates  submitted,  it  was  considerably 
less. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  much  less  was  it? 

Colonel  Gregory.  It  was  $175  per  vehicle. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Since  you  are  providing  1,374  new  vehicles,  I cannot 
understand  why  you  should  increase  the  cost  of  maintenance  per 
vehicle.  This  figure  you  have  submitted  shows  an  increase  to  $308.25 
per  vehicle. 

Mr.  McEntee.  I can  answer  that.  The  Budget,  or,  rather,  the 
President,  submitted  a limit  on  what  we  could  ask  for  in  1940,  for 
the  War  Department  and  other  agencies.  When  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  other  agencies  submitted  their  budget,  as  I think  I told 
the  committee  the  other  day,  we  arbitrarily  cut  the  estimates  covering 
the  cost  of  maintenance  to  the  figure  that  we  are  talking  about  now. 
The  amount  of  the  estimate  granted  for  car  maintenance  was  not 
sufficient. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  was  the  Army’s  estimate? 

Mr.  McEntee.  It  was  considerably  higher.  I think  it  was  $325, 
but  I am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  has  been  the  actual  expenditure  in  the  fiscal 
year  down  to  this  point? 
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( o t »m*l  Gregory.  We  figured  that  it  will  run  this  year  around  $300 
per  vehicle. 

Mi-.  Tarver.  Notwithstanding  the  estimate  submitted  last  year? 

Colonel  Gregory.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  may  put  in  the  record  at  this  point  the  figures 
Glowing  the  cost  per  vehicle  during  this  fiscal  year  for  maintenance 
and  repairs. 

( 'olonel  Gregory.  I will  do  so. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Tla*  obligations  for  the  first  6 months,  fiscal  year  1940,  is  $170.15  per  vehicle. 
Ti  is  estimated  that  similar  expenditures  will  be  required  for  the  balance  of 
I his  fiscal  year  or  a total  average  of  approximately  $340  per  vehicle  for  fiscal 
year  1940. 

PURCHASE  OF  FIELD  AMBULANCES 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  are  asking  for  274  field  ambulances.  I believe 
that  estimate  is  not  thoroughly  justified  here,  and  I will  ask  you  to 
explain  the  need  for  those  ambulances,  in  view  of  the  18 ^-percent 
reduction  in  the  number  of  enrollees. 

Colonel  Gregory.  The  authorized  allowance  of  ambulances  is  540. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  many  do  you  have  now? 

Colonel  Gregory.  We  have  on  hand  now  982. 

Mr.  Tarver.  If  you  intend  to  add  these  274  to  that  number,  you 
will  then  have  about  1,256  ambulances,  will  you  not? 

Colonel  Gregory.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  necessity  for  1,256  ambulances,  with  18^2 
percent  smaller  number  of  enrollees? 

Colonel  Gregory.  We  anticipate  that  we  will  lose  274  in  the  present 
fiscal  year  and  447  in  1941,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1941 
we  will  be  5 ambulances  short  of  the  authorized  allowance  of  540. 

Mr.  Tarver.  When  they  go  out  of  the  service,  do  you  trade  them 
iu  in  part  payment  of  new  vehicles? 

Colonel  Gregory.  They  are  condemned,  and  the  useful  parts  are 
removed.  The  rest  is  sold  as  junk. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Can  you  get  more  for  them  in  that  way  than  by 
trading  them  in  when  you  purchase  new  vehicles? 

Colonel  Gregory.  We  cannot  trade  them  in  for  new  vehicles. 

Mr.  Tarver.  All  the  other  departments  of  the  Government,  so  far 
as  I am  advised,  trade  in  their  old  vehicles  when  they  purchase  new 
ones,  and  I wonder  why  you  follow  the  policy  of  junking  the  old 
cars. 

Colonel  Gregory.  Because  of  the  wide  distribution  of  the  motor 
vehicles  in  the  C.  C.  C.  and  because  of  their  very  low  trade-in  value, 
we  have  found  it  much  more  profitable  to  use  the  vehicles  until  they 
are  entirely  worn  out  and  then  to  take  off  from  the  vehicles  any 
useful  units  which  may  be  installed  as  repair  units  in  other  vehicles. 

PURCHASE  OF  NEW  TRUCKS 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  connection  with  this  item,  you  are  estimating  for 
1,100  new  trucks.  How  many  trucks  do  you  have  now? 

Colonel  Gregory.  We  will  have  on  hand  a total  of  4,630  trucks. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is,  with  the  1,100  new  ones? 

Colonel  Gregory.  No,  sir;  not  with  the  1,100  new  ones.  The  4,630 
vehicles  we  will  have  on  hand  will  include  the  procurements  in  the 
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present  fiscal  year.  We  estimate  that  we  will  lose  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  1,183  trucks;  so  we  will  go  into  the  fiscal  year  1941  with 
133  vehicles  over  our  allowance  of  3,314.  However,  during  the  fiscal 
year  1941  we  anticipate  that  Ave  will  lose  1,261  Arehicles. 

Mr.  Tarver.  From  wearing  out? 

Colonel  Gregory.  Yes,  sir.  We  expect  to  lose  1,247  1935  vehicles. 

AMBULANCE  SERVICE  AT  CAMPS 

Mr.  Houston.  What  is  the  casualty  rate  at  the  camps  that  requires 
this  ambulance  alloAvance  ? They  are  used  in  carrying  people  to  the 
hospitals  ? 

Colonel  Gregory.  Yes,  sir. 

Major  Bush.  Each  camp  has  a dispensary  that  takes  care  of  minor 
cases  but  all  others  are  hospitalized. 

Mr.  Houston.  This  would  average  about  one  ambulance  per  camp, 
would  it  not  ? 

Colonel  Gregory.  No,  sir;  one  ambulance  Avill  take  care  of  several 
camps,  depending  on  their  location.  Sometimes  a very  isolated  camp 
will  require  an  ambulance,  and  sometimes  one  ambulance  will  take 
care  of  three  or  four  camps. 

Mr.  Hare.  What  is  the  average  life  of  an  ambulance? 

Colonel  Gregory.  They  go  around  67,000  miles,  and  will  last  for 
probably  about  6 years. 

Mr.  Hare.  Do  you  get  as  much  service  from  them  as  from  a truck? 

Colonel  Gregory.  They  will  give  about  as  much  service  as  a truck. 

procedure  for  handling  and  charging  for  repairs  and  servicing 

OF  CARS 

Mr.  Engel.  In  this  repairs  and  servicing,  up  until  recently  the 
Interior  Department,  the  Army,  and  the  Agricultural  Department 
had  separate  servicing  and  repair  stations,  did  they  not? 

Colonel  Gregory.  Yes;  in  general. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is,  an  Army  car  Avould  not  be  serviced  in  an 
Interior  or  Agricultural  garage,  or  Ance  versa;  you  would  take  it  to 
an  Army  garage,  and  the  same  Avitli  Interior  and  the  same  with 
Agriculture ; is  that  true? 

Colonel  Gregory.  It  was  done  both  ways.  In  the  first,  second,  and 
third 

Mr.  Engel.  I am  talking  about  last  year  now. 

Colonel  Gregory.  I am  also. 

In  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Corps  areas,  both  Army  and  tech- 
nical service  Arehicles  were  repaired  in  the  same  Army  shops.  The 
technical  Arehicles  were  repaired  in  the  Boston  depot  for  the  First 
Corps  Area,  Schenectady  in  the  second,  and  Holabird  in  the  third. 
During  the  past  year,  there  have  been  a number  of  new  shops  added, 
and  in  different  localities,  and  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  make  any  gen- 
eral statement  that  would  cover  the  situation. 

Mr.  McEntee.  I think  I can  answer  that  question.  Last  year 
there  was  some  centralization  on  that.  If  you  go  back  a year  or*two 
before  that,  it  was  just  the  condition  you  describe — everybody  had  a 
separate  shop.  Last  year  AA7e  attempted  to  consolidate  and,  for  in- 
stance, the  Army  in  Schenectady  used  the  big  Army  shops  for  re- 
pairing for  the  technical  service.  And  the  same  way  at  other  large 
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places;  and  as  a preliminary  step  to  centralization,  we  hope,  in  the 
next  year,  to  have  it  all  centralized  and  to  have  the  work  done  en- 
tirely under  the  office  of  the  Director. 

The  Office  of  the  Director  is  at  present  engaged  in  taking  over  the 
operation  of  a consolidated  motor  repair  and  maintenance  program. 
Under  this  program  it  is,  in  general,  proposed  that  all  major  repairs 
for  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps  will  be  confined  to  approxi- 
mately 63  well-equipped  shops  strategically  located  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  purpose  of  this  consolidated  motor-repair  policy 
is  to  do  better  repair  work  at  a lower  ultimate  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Prior  to  the  inception  of  this  policy,  extensive  investi- 
gation developed  the  fact  that  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  motor 
vehicle  equipment  was  being  repaired  in  212  shops  under  the  control 
of  three  different  departments  and  seven  or  eight  different  bureaus 
within  these  departments.  This  system,  it  was  believed,  made  for 
duplication  in  facilities,  personnel,  and  accounting  services  and 
inspectional  services.  It  was  also  felt  that  some  of  the  smaller  shops 
among  the  212  total  could  not  be  adequately  equipped  to  handle  major 
repair  problems. 

A great  deal  of  data  was  secured  which  tended  to  indicate  the 
practicability  and  the  feasibility  of  consolidation.  Careful  study  of 
this  data  led  to  the  administrative  conclusion  that  the  consolidation 
should  take  place  under  the  Office  of  the  Director.  The  policy  was 
therefore  put  into  operation  and  the  first  zone  or  region  of  motor 
repair  shops  was  atcively  taken  over  by  the  Office  of  the  Director 
January  1,  1940.  Over  a period  of  the  next  few  months  all  shops 
will  be  taken  under  the  administration  and  control  of  the  Office  of 
the  Director  on  a gradual  basis  to  accomplish  the  entire  program  of 
consolidation. 

Mr.  Engel.  Is  that  work  done  for  servicing  and  repairs,  or  just 
for  repairs? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Repairs  and  service,  but  mostly  repairs. 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  you  charge  for  servicing  at  the  Army  shop  if  you 
repair  or  service  an  Interior  or  Agricultural  car;  do  they  charge 
that  back  against  their  appropriation? 

Mr.  McEntee.  They  would  charge  the  individual  camp  for  the 
cost  of  repairing  the  individual  truck.  Under  this  new  set-up, 
which  we  are  putting  into  operation  now,  we  are  not  going  to  charge 
the  individual  truck;  we  are  going  to  set  up  a blanket  account,  and 
do  all  of  our  repairs  that  way. 

Mr.  Engel.  Is  this  repairs  and  servicing  being  done  by  C.  C.  C. 
workers  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  By  the  C.  C.  C.  camps.  The  policy  has  been  to 
charge  the  actual  cost  of  repairs  against  the  truck  and  then  to  bill 
the  camp  to  which  the  truck  was  attached.  Under  the  set-up  that 
is  now  being  put  into  operation,  the  individual  truck — while  a rec- 
ord will  be  kept  of  its  cost — will  not  be  charged  against  the  indi- 
vidual camp ; it  will  be  charged  against  repair  of  C.  C.  C.  equipment. 

Mr.  Engel.  Now,  the  60  cents  service  charge  per  car:  Is  that 
being  done  by  the  camp  itself? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Most  of  it  is  done  in  the  camp;  in  some  cases,  in 
the  Army  or  district  headquarters. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  is  that  60  cents;  is  that  the  grease  and  oil — 
it  would  not  be  oil,  but  would  that  be  grease  and  gasoline  ? 
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Mr.  McEntee.  Grease  and  labor. 

Mr.  Engel.  If  the  C.  C.  C.  boys  do  the  greasing  in  the  camp,  they 
are  already  paid,  and  who  gets  the  60  cents;  to  whom  is  that  paid? 

Mr.  McEntee.  The  camp  mechanic  is  paid. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  would  be  part  of  his  expenses? 

Mr.  McEntee.  That  is  included.  The  nominal  charge  that  refers 
to  is  where  the  machine  goes  to  a distant  camp  mechanic. 

Mr.  Engel.  It  says  here 

3,754  vehicles  * * * greasing  is  estimated  at  12  servicings  a year  * * * 

at  60  cents  a servicing. 

Colonel  Gregory.  That  is  the  average  cost  of  servicing. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is  just  for  the  grease? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  Now,  regarding  gasoline  and  oil:  Do  you  buy  that 
direct  from  the  local  filling  station  or  through  the  Procurement  Divi- 
sion of  the  Treasury  ? 

Colonel  Gregory.  Through  the  Procurement  Division  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  is  it  delivered  through  the  local  distributor? 

Colonel  Gregory.  Usually  in  tank-wagon  delivery. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  that  is  the  actual  amount  that  they  charged  you 
for  it  last  year  ? 

Colonel  Gregory.  Yes.  In  general,  I think  they  have,  in  most 
camps  now,  a tank  that  is  large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  gasoline 
both  for  the  Army  and  technical  service,  and  their  gas  and  ours  goes 
together,  and  is  charged  against  the  proper  service  as  it  is  used. 

BENTAL  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  CAMP  SITES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now  we  will  take  up  project  no.  8 “Rental  of  buildings 
and  camp  sites.’'  Please  insert  the  justification  for  this  item. 

(The  justifications  are  as  follows:) 

Justification  of  estimate  for  project  8,  rental  of  buildings  and  camp  sites 


Obligations,  fiscal  year  1939 $172,  833 

Estimated  obligations,  fiscal  year  1940 200, 000 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1941 163,  600 

Deviations,  1941  from  1940---, — 36,  400 


SUPPORTING  DATA 

(a)  Decrease  is  due  to  smaller  number  of  camp  sites  to  be  rented  in  1941. 

(&)  This  project  covers  the  rental  cost  of  all  leased  buildings  and  land  used 
by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

REASON  FOR  REDUCTION  IN  ESTIMATES 

Tell  us  about  this  item. 

Colonel  Gregory.  This  subject  covers  the  rental  of  buildings  and 
camp  sites.  The  major  portion  of  the  project  is  for  the  rental  of 
buildings  for  use  by  district  headquarters,  and  the  reduction  repre- 
sents a decrease  due  to  a smaller  number  of  camp  sites  to  be  rented. 
In  general,  the  camp  sites,  however,  are  located  on  Federal-  or  State- 
owned  land. 
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Mr.  Houston.  AVhat  about  camps  on  private  property?  Is  it  us- 
ually arranged  so  that  there  is  not  any  expense  to  the  Government 
for  the  use  of  the  land? 

Colonel  Gregory.  If  it  is  a private  property  project,  there  is  no 
rental  paid  then? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Usually  that  cost  will  run  a dollar  a year;  in  an 
exceptional  case,  it  will  run  $20  and,  in  a few  cases,  will  run  $100. 

Mr.  Ho  i'ston.  That  is  generally  arranged  for  between  the  Army 
and  the  individual ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIR  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  UTILITIES 

Mr.  T ai; veil  The  next  item  is  project  No.  9 for  maintenance  and 
repair  of  buildings  and  utilities.  Please  insert  the  justification  for 
this  item. 

(The  justification  of  estimates  is  as  follows;) 


Justification  of  estimate 


• 

Obligations, 
fiscal  year 
1939 

Estimated 
obligations, 
fiscal  year 
1940 

Estimate, 
fiscal  year 
1941 

Deviation 
1941  from 
1940  i 

— $2,  400,  480 

1 'i  nject  9.  Maintenance  and  repair  of  buildings  and 
utilities 

$9,  441,  589 

$9,  079,  000 

$6,  678,  520 

Components  of  the  project: 

Rehabilitation,  200  camps  at  $2,500  . 

1,  000,  000 
168,  000 

2,  250,  000 
175,  000 
886,  000 
1.900,  000 
2,  700,  000 

500,  000 
168,  000 

1,717,  800 
143,  200 
599.  520 
1,550,  000 
2,  000,  000 

-500,  000 

Restoration  of  42  camps  (to  be  reoccupied)  at  $4, 000- 
Maintenance  and  repair: 

1,227  camps  at  $1,400  average  _ _ 

-532,  200 
-31,800 
-286,  480 
-350, 000 
-700,  000 

Quartermaster  Corps  depots  , . 

Miscellaneous  supplies  and  services  _ __  ..  

Heat,  light,  power,  water,  and  ice.  

Fuel  

1 Decreases  are  due  to  smaller  number  of  camps  to  be  occupied  in  1941. 

This  project  provides  for  major  rehabilitation,  maintenance,  repair,  supplies,  and  services. 


REASON  FOR  REDUCTION  IN  ESTIMATES 

Now  tell  us  about  this  item. 

Colonel  Gregory.  Project  9 covers  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
buildings  and  utilities.  There  has  been  a reduction  of  $2,400,480  in 
this  item,  which  represents  a reduction  of  almost  30  percent. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  you  have  any  fires,  or  anything  like  that,  to  any 
extent  ? What  has  been  your  loss  caused  by  fire  ? 

Major  Bush.  A little  less  than  $150,000  last  year. 

Mr.-  Houston.  I understand  you  do  not  carry  insurance  on  these 
buildings ; that  it  would  be  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Dickey.  Yes.  The  fire  loss  has  ranged  from  a nickel  to  a 
dime  per  $100  per  year. 

Major  Bush.  And  that  included  one  very  large  fire  at  Boise,  Idaho, 
in  the  district  warehouse  which  was  in  a rented  building.  The  fire 
did  not  start  in  the  C.  C.  C.  part  of  it ; it  started  in  another  part  of 
the  building,  and  practically  all  of  the  C.  C.  C.  property  in  the 
building  was  lost. 
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RESTORATION  OF  CAMPS  TO  BE  REOCCUPIFD 

Mr.  Tarter.  Your  attention  is  called  to  the  item  “Restoration  of 
42  camps  to  be  reoccupied,  at  $4,000  per  camp.”  Explain  that. 

Colonel  Gregory.  There  are  certain  camps  which,  due  to  some 
cause  or  other,  have  not  been  occupied  for  a number  of  years,  but 
still  were  in  the  custody  of  the  C.  C.  C.  and  this  $4,000  represents 
the  cost  of  restoring  those  camps  so  that  they  can  be  reoccupied. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I wonder  why,  in  view  of  the  fact  you  are  reducing 
the  number  of  camps  if  this  estimate  is  approved,  it  is  thought  ad- 
visable to  go  back  and  establish  camps  at  42  former  locations.  Is  it 
not  ordinarily  true  that  the  work  at  the  former  location  is  supposed 
to  be  completed  before  the  camp  is  moved,  and  what  circumstances 
are  there  to  justify  the  reoccupation  of  42  former  camps  that  had 
been  abandoned? 

Mr.  McEntee.  A number  of  things.  It  might  be,  as  in  your  sec- 
tion, a soil-conservation  camp  and  when  we  were  working  there  we 
probably  worked  out  the  area  which  we  had  under  agreement.  You 
see,  we  do  not  do  work  in  a soil-conservation  area  unless  we  get 
agreements  from  the  people  in  that  area.  Well,  we  might  have 
worked  out  that  area  and  there  are  other  jobs  necessary  to  do  at  the 
moment,  and  we  move  the  camp  but  leave  the  buildings  there,  with 
the  thought  in  mind  that  this  soil-conservation  work  might  be  ex- 
tended, or  the  State  may  pass  a soil -conservation  act,  and  we  might 
want  to  go  back  there,  and  so  the  buildings  are  left. 

Then  camps  established  in  park  cases — we  have  a State  park  area 
and  we  have  worked  out  that  area  and  arrangements  have  been  under 
way  to  enlarge  the  area,  but  the  State  has  not  acquired  title  to  the 
land,  but  they  are  negotiating  for  it.  AVe  may  move  the  camp  else- 
where, where  we  have  an  immediate  project,  but  leave  the  buildings 
intact.  And  in  the  course  of  a year  or  two,  if  the  State  secures  the 
additional  land,  if  and  when  we  complete  the  other  job,  we  would  go 
back  there  to  improve  the  area  which  the  State  lias  secured  after  we 
left  there. 

It  takes  an  amount  like  the  colonel  just  described  to  rehabilitate 
those  buildings. 

AATe  go  out  in  many  areas,  particularly  in  soil-conservation  sections, 
and  the  people  complain  we  have  not  completed  the  work.  The  reason 
it  has  not  been  completed  is  because  there  have  not  been  a sufficient 
number  of  areas  arranged  for  to  carry  the  work  on ; then,  when  the 
arrangement  is  worked  out,  we  want  to  go  back. 

LAUNDRY  SERVICE 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now  we  will  consider  project  No.  10,  laundry  service. 
Please  insert  the  justification  for  this  item. 

(The  justification  referred  to  is  as  follows  :) 

Justification  of  estimate  for  project  No.  10,  laundry  service 


Obligations,  fiscal  year  1939 $1,  476,  566 

Estimated  obligations,  fiscal  year  1940 l,  800^  000 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1941 . p 227*  000 

Deviation,  1941  from  1940 —573,000 
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SUPPORTING  DATA 

(a)  The  1940  estimated  obligations  are  based  on  an  average  amount  per  camp 
of  *1. 200  for  1,500  camps.  Jt  is  proposed  to  allow  $1,000  per  camp  in  1941  for 
1,227  camps,  resulting  in  a decrease  of  $573,000. 

(b)  This  project  covers  all  laundry  service  required  for  the  laundering  of 
Government  property  including  sheets,  pillowcases,  mattress  covers,  bedsacks, 
blankets,  etc. 

Explain  that  item. 

Colonel  Gregory.  Project  No.  10  represents  laundry  service.  This 
laundry  service  does  not  cover  the  personal  laundry  of  the  enrollees, 
but  covers  the  laundering  of  Government  property,  which  includes 
sheets,  pillowcases,  mattress  covers,  bedsacks,  blankets,  hospital  laun- 
dry, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  noted  the  decrease  is  very  much  larger,  in  propor- 
tion, than  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  enrollees.  Why  is  that  true? 

Colonel  Gregory.  Well,  it  represents  our  experience  combined  with, 
the  reduction ; that  is,  we  found  we  were  not  spending  quite  as  much 
money  as  we  had  estimated  for. 

BURIAL  EXPENSES 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  item  that  comes  next  is  for  burial  expenses.  You 
may  insert  the  justification  at  this  point. 

(The  justification  referred  to  is  as  follows  :) 

Justification  of  estimate 


Obliga- 
tions, fiscal 
year  1939 

Estimated 
obligations, 
fiscal  year 
1940 

Estimate, 
fiscal  year 
1941 

Deviation, 
1941  from 
1940 

Project  11.  Burial  expenses . _ . , 

$88,  945 

$172, 000 

$103, 850 

— $68, 150 

Components  of  the  project: 

Preparation  of  remains  - _ , _ - 

63, 070 
7, 420 
37, 100 
44, 149 
20,  261 

37,  910 
4, 460 
22,  300 
26,  537 
12,  643 

i -25, 160 
‘ -2,960 
i -14,800 
i -17,612 
i -7,618 

Hearse  hire _ __  _ - 

Burial  expenses  . _ 

Transportation  of  remains,-,  - . 

Travel  of  escorts,  60  percent  of  remains,  . 

1 Decrease  is  due  to  a decrease  in  estimated  deaths  from  2.75  per  1,000  in  1940  to  2.02 
per  1,000  in  1941,  which  will  apply  to  a smaller  total  number  of  enrollees.  On  the  basis 
of  an  average  strength  of  221,000  enrollees,  the  estimated  number  of  deaths  is  446. 


SUPPORTING  DATA 

This  project  covers  burial  expenses  of  all  deceased  enrollees.  The  items  of 
cost  are : Preparation  of  remains,  $85 ; hearse  hire,  $10 ; burial  expenses,  $50 ; 
transportation,  $59.50;  and  travel  of  escorts  for  60  percent  of  remains,  $47.25. 

REASON  FOR  COST  OF  BURIAL  EXPENSES 


Mr.  Tarver.  Explain  that  item. 

Colonel  Gregory.  This  project  covers  the  burial  expense  of  the 
C.  C.  C.  enrollees  who  die  while  at  camps.  It  covers  the  preparation 
of  the  remains,  hire  of  hearse,  burial  expenses  at  the  place  of  burial, 
and  the  transportation  of  the  remains  from  the  camp  to  the  boy’s 
home. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  noted  that  the  total  of  the  items  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  remains,  hearse  hire,  burial  expense,  transportation,  and  travel 
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of  escorts  is  $251.75  per  enrollee.  The  Government  pays,  in  the  burial 
of  a veteran  of  the  World  War,  only  an  allowance  of  $100.  How  do 
you  justify  an  expenditure  for  the  burial  of  an  enrol  lee  of  two  and  a 
half  times  the  amount  which  is  paid  for  the  burial  of  a veteran  of  the 
World  War  who  dies  in  a hospital,  or  dies  outside  of  a hospital  and 
lias  his  burial  expenses  paid  by  the  Veterans’  Administration? 

Colonel  Gregory.  Well,  I am  not  enough  familiar  with  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Veterans’  Bureau  to  know  whether  there  are  other 
items  contained  in  the  appropriation,  which  we  cover  here,  which 
they  may  cover  under  some  other  item. 

Mr.  McEntee.  Transportation  is  in  here,  you  understand — the 
transportation  cost  of  the  man’s  body  to  his  home. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Transportation  cost  is  in  the  other,  too.  I am  pretty 
familiar  with  that.  They  do  not  spend  in  excess  of  $100  for  the 
burial  of  a veteran. 

Major  Bush.  Does  that  include  the  escort? 

Mr.  Tarver.  No;  it  does  not  include  the  escort,  but  why  the 
escort  ? Why  should  a C.  C.  C.  enrollee  have  an  escort,  and  the 
veteran  not  have  one  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Is  not  the  answer  there  that  the  veteran  usually 
dies  some  place  in  a hospital  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home  and  is  buried 
there,  whereas  the  boy  may  die  in  New  York  and  be  buried  in 
California,  and  we  have  to  ship  his  body  home  ? 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is  true,  but  what  about  sending  a number  of 
escorts  home  with  him? 

Mr.  McEntee.  We  only  send  one  person,  in  about  60  percent  of 
the  cases. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Why  do  you  furnish  an  escort  in  60  percent  of  the 
cases,  and  not  in  the  others  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Some  boy  from  New  York  State  might  die  at  a 
New  York  camp  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home,  and  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  send  an  escort  there. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I am  only  one  member  of  the  subcommittee,  but  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  no  justification  for  that  tremendous  excess  of 
expenditure  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a C.  C.  C.  enrolee  over  that 
which  is  spent  in  case  of  the  death  of  a veteran  of  the  World  War. 
I think  that  expenditure  should  be  reduced. 

Mr.  McEntee.  Anything  Congress  may  see  fit  to  instruct  us.  I 
know  we  will  do ; but  I do  want  to  point  out  again,  where  we  have 
a boy  working  in  California  who  lives  in  New  York,  if  he  dies  there, 
that  we  are  obligated — the  Federal  Government  is,  I think — to>  send 
that  body  home.  We  do  not  have  that  question  with  the  veterans, 
or  the  Veterans’  Bureau  may  have  some  special  arrangement. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  us  leave  out  the  question  of  transportation  en- 
tirely, which  is  only  $59.50,  and  take  the  other  items  that  are  involved, 
and  they  still  total  approximately  $190,  whereas  the  total  expenses 
for  a World  War  Veteran’s  burial  may  only  be  $100. 

Mr.  McEntee.  I may  be  in  error,  but  f figure  this  at  about  $145. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  did  not  add  in  the  $47.25,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  No. 

Colonel  Gregory.  Travel  of  escorts? 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  items  are  $85  for  preparation  of  remains;  $10 
hearse  hire;  $50  burial  expense;  $59.50  transportation;  and  $47.25 
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travel  of  escorts;  which,  as  I added  them  up  a few  moments  ago  in 
my  head,  total  $251.75. 

You  take  from  that  the  cost  of  transportation  entirely,  and  yon  still 
have  approximately  $11)0,  do  you  not? 

Major  Ki  sh.  $192.25. 

Mr.  T arver.  I think  there  is  not  any  justification  for  that.  I think 
the  Government,  of  course,  is  bound  to  accord  decent  burial  to  these 
enrollees,  just  as  it  is  to  a veteran  of  the  World  War;  but  I cannot  see 
whv  an  enrol  lee  should  have  twice  as  much  consideration  as  a veteran 
of  the  World  War. 

Mr.  McEntee.  The  intent  is  not  that,  Judge;  it  is  a question  of 
public  relations  and  the  attitude  of  the  public.  And  we  have  always 
felt  we  were  obliged  to  send  that  body  home,  no  matter  what  part 
of  the  country  the  boy  may  have  been  in  when  he  died. 

Mr.  T 'arver.  There  is  no  dispute  about  that,  at  all;  but,  leaving 
out  the  transportation  item  entirely,  you  still  have  approximately 
double  the  total  expense  allowed  for  a veteran  of  the  World  War. 

Mr.  McEntee.  The  Army  have,  I think,  handled  that  about  as  eco- 
nomically as  possible.  We  will  be  glad  to  check  on  that. 

Mr.  T arver.  I think  you  had  better  check  with  the  Veterans’  Ad- 
ministration, since  they  seem  to  have  been  able  to  handle  this  eco- 
nomically. 

Air.  McEntee.  I am  going  to  do  that. 

Major  Bush.  We  always  furnish  an  escort  in  the  Army  for  art 
enlisted  man  in  the  Army  who  dies  in  active  service. 

Mr.  Dickey.  One  other  question  comes  up,  and  that  is  this : These 
boys  and  their  families,  by  and  large,  are  totally  without  resources. 
That  does  not  always  hold  true  in  the  case  of  a veteran. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yet,  in  the  case  of  the  veteran,  the  Veterans’  Adminis- 
tration undertakes  to  accord  him  a decent  burial  without  expense  to 
his  family ; so  the  question  of  resources,  it  does  not  seem  to  me,  enters 
into  it. 

Mr.  Houston.  And  it  must  come  within  the  $100  ? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

Mr.  McEntee.  Is  it  not  true,  while  the  Veterans’  Administration 
allows  only  $100  for  the  expense  of  burying  a veteran,  that  90  percent 
of  the  time  it  costs  a great  deal  more  ? 

Mr.  Tarver.  No,  I do  not  think  so;  I do  not  think  you  would 
find  that  on  checking  with  the  Veterans’  Administration. 

Mr.  McEntee.  And  the  Veterans’  Administration  send  the  body 
to  the  man’s  family,  oftentimes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Oftentimes  that  is  true. 

Mr.  McEntee.  And,  of  course,  then  the  family  takes  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  oftentimes  the  man’s  family  is  not  able  to  spend 
anything. 

Mr.  McEntee.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  the  only  burial  expenses  paid  are  those  paid  by 
the  Veterans’  Administration,  which  cannot  exceed  $100. 

Mr.  McEntee.  I am  going  to  check  with  the  Veterans’  Adminis- 
tration on  that,  and  also  with  the  Army. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Mr.  Collins  was  with  the  Veterans’  Administration 
and  maybe  he  can  tell  us  about  that. 
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Mr.  Collins.  The  $100  for  the  Veterans’  Administration  is  the  max- 
imum for  a local  burial.  When  the  body  has  to  be  prepared  for  ship- 
ment, there  are  certain  additional  costs  involved.  The  $100  is  ex- 
clusive of  the  preparation  of  the  body  for  shipment  and  the  cost  of 
transportation. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Suppose  the  veteran  dies  in  a Veterans’  Administra- 
tion hospital,  how  much  will  the  Veterans’  Administration  spend? 
Suppose  he  did  live  500  miles  away  from  the  institution  in  which  he 
died,  is  there  any  limit  to  the  amount  the  Veterans’  Administration 
will  spend  on  his  burial? 

Mr.  Collins.  The  Veterans’  Administration  will  prepare  the  double 
container,  I think  it  is,  to  have  the  man’s  body  shipped,  and  will  bear 
the  transportation  cost.  The  actual  burial  itself  cannot  exceed  $100 
in  any  case. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  say  they  will  bear  the  cost  of  preparation  of  the 
body  and  the  transportation  cost,  in  addition  to  the  $100? 

Mr.  Collins.  Provided  he  dies  at  a place  where  they  have  placed 
him.  If  he  dies  in  one  of  their  hospitals,  which  is  comparable  to  one 
of  these  camps,  they  will  pay,  in  addition  to  the  $100,  the  cost  of 
transporting  his  body  home  and  the  actual  expense  involved  in  pre- 
paring the  body  for  shipment. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  if  he  dies  outside  of  a veterans’  institution,  of 
course  the  maximum  expense  is  $100? 

Mr.  Collins.  The  maximum  is  $100. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Noav,  if  we  exclude  the  cost  of  preparation  of  the 
body,  $85,  and  the  cost  of  transportation,  $59.50,  or  a total  of  $144.50, 
we  still  have  an  amount  which  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  burial 
allowance  for  a veteran  of  the  World  War  who  dies  outside  of  a 
veterans’  institution. 

Mr.  Dickey.  Is  there  not  one  other  item  included  there;  does  not 
the  railroad  require  that  the  body  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  escort  ? 
I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  they  require  the  travel  of  a person  with  the 
body,  or  else  the  purchase  of  two  tickets. 

Mr.  Dickey.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  that  would  exclude  from  there  $47.25, 
would  it  not,  and  leave  only 

Mr.  Tarver.  Except  I presume  when  you  send  an  escort,  you  pay 
his  expenses  on  the  trip? 

Mr.  Dickey.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Which  would  cost  more  than  the  travel;  then  you 
pay  his  fare  back.  It  would  be  much  cheaper  just  to  pay  the  cost  of 
two  fares,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Dickey.  Excluding  that  item  there,  you  have  left  the  burial 
expense  of  $50 ; hearse  hire,  $10,  or  a total  of  $00. 

Mr.  McEntee.  Isn’t  this  true — you  mention  a veteran  who  dies  out- 
side of  the  hospital,  that  the  Veterans’  Administration,  from  what 
Mr.  Collins  said,  make  this  arrangement  also  where  they  are  respon- 
sible for  having  placed  the  veteran  there.  Of  course,  the  Federal 
Government  is  responsible  for  placing  this  boy  in  camp  and  we  have 
to  prepare  his  body  and  send  it  home. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I have  no  question  about  your  obligation  to  do  that, 
although  it  seems  to  me  the  item  for  preparation  of  remains  is  rather 
high.  I would  like  you  to  check  that  with  the  Veterans’  Adminis- 
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t rat  ion  and  see  what  expenses  they  have  incurred;  what  has  been  the 
average  expense  of  the  Veterans’  Administration  for  the  preparation 
< ) 1 the  body,  the  transportation  to  the  place  of  burial,  and  the  burial 
of  a veteran  who  dies  in  a Veterans’  Administration  hospital,  and 
check  that  with  your  average  expense  and  see  how  they  may  compare. 

Mr.  McKntee.  Yes,  I will  do  that,  of  course,  with  the  Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Mr.  T aid  er.  And  I would  like  to  have  a statement  of  the  result  of 
your  conference  with  the  Veterans’  Administration  on  that  feature 
incorporated  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Information  obtained  from  the  Veterans’  Administration  shows  that  during 
the  months  of  July,  August,  September,  and  October  1939  there  were  12,705 
burials  of  veterans  at  Government  expense.  The  total  cost  was  $1,261,512.94, 
or  an  average  of  $99.29.  This  covers  all  costs  to  the  Government,  including 
preparation  of  the  bodies  for  shipment  and  transportation  charges. 

The  above  average  cost  of  $99.29  does  not  furnish  an  adequate  basis  for 
comparison  with  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  burial  cost  because  conditions 
are  neither  identical  nor  similar.  In  the  above  12,705  deaths  the  entire  trans- 
portation cost  was  a matter  of  $17,641,  or  about  $14  per  death.  This  indicates 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  deaths  experienced  did  not  require  transporta- 
tion or  the  services  which  will  be  furnished  to  a veteran  dying  a considerable 
distance  from  home  in  a Veterans’  Administration  facility. 

•We  are  informed  through  the  Veterans’  Administration  that  the  estate  of  any 
veteran  dying  in  a Veterans’  Administration  facility  is  entitled  to  the  following 
benefits:  (1)  $100  for  burial  and  funeral;  (2)  cost  of  outside  shipping  case; 
(3)  permit  for  removal  of  body;  (4)  hearse  to  c'arrier;  (5)  removal  by  common 
carrier  from  shipping  point  of  Veterans’  Administration  facility  to  (a)  the 
veteran’s  former  place  of  residence,  or  (&)  a national  cemetery,  or  (c)  some 
other  point  at  no  greater  distance  from  the  Veterans’  Administration  facility 
than  the  veteran’s  former  residence;  (6)  removal  from  common  carrier  to  (a) 
undertaker;  (&)  home;  (c)  cemetery.  Thus  costs  for  burial  of  a veteran  dying 
under  conditions  comparable  to  those  of  a Civilian  Conservation  Corps  boy  at 
some  distance  from  home  would  entail  approximately  the  same  expenditures. 

One  factor  which  would  tend  to  reduce  the  average  cost  per  burial  per 
veteran  which  would  not  hold  true  for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  is  the 
relatively  large  number  of  deaths  experienced  among  veterans  with  a rela- 
tively high  concentration  of  such  deaths  in  comparatively  few  points.  It  is 
noted  that  for  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  4 months  of  1939,  there 
were  12,705  burials  of  veterans  at  Government  expense.  This  number  of 
burials  on  the  basis  of  the  estimates  submitted  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
for  the  fiscal  year  1941  would  not  be  experienced  by  the  Corps  for  approxi- 
mately 29  years  as  the  number  of  deaths  provided  for  in  the  estimates  is  446 
for  1 full  year. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  yon  get  bids  from  undertakers  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  body  for  shipment,  as  the  Veterans’  Administration  does? 
I understand  that  everywhere  they  have  a Veterans’  Administration 
facility  they  have  asked  for  bids  from  all  undertakers  there,  on  a 
yearly  basis. 

Major  Bush.  The  Veterans’  Administration  hospitals  are  usually 
located  in  or  near  a larger  community  while  these  camps  are  scattered 
over  the  country  and  in  most  cases  either  in  small  communities  or 
isolated  altogether.  We  always  call  for  bids,  but  sometimes  there 
are  not  many  undertakers  to  bid. 

Colonel  Gregory.  I was  going  to  add  the  thought,  take  a hospital 
like  Walter  Keed  or  at  a big  Army  base,  where  there  is  a large  sur- 
rounding local  community  and  a good  many  undertakers,  where  they 
might  anticipate  a lot  of  business,  we  always  make  a contract  with  a 
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local  undertaker  and  have  competition  for  the  business.  However, 
with  a C.  C.  C.  camp,  we  will  get  bids  sometimes  from  only  one  under- 
taker, and  we  have  more  or  less  to  pay  what  he  asks. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  is  project  12,  “Miscellaneous  equipment.” 
Please  insert  the  justification  at  this  point. 

(The  justification  is  as  follows:) 


Justification  of  estimate 


Obliga- 
tions, 
fiscal  year 
1939 

Estimated 
obliga- 
tions, 
fiscal  year 
1940 

Estimate, 
fiscal  year 
1941 

Deviation, 
1941  from 
1940 

Project  12— Miscellaneous  equipment  . .. 

Components  of  the  project: 

Warehouse  equipment  

$264,  480 

$325, 675 

$377, 300 

+$51,  625 

39. 000 

15. 000 
42, 175 
32,  500 

161,000 

21.000 
15,  000 

31, 900 
11,350 
32,  720 
51,300 
227, 130 
12,170 
10,  730 

i -7, 100 
i -3,  650 
i -9, 455 
2 +18,  800 
3 +66, 130 
i -8, 830' 
i -4,  270 

Powersaws-.  - - ..  . - -.  ----- 

Fire  extinguishers.  . . 

Generators.  ..  

Ranges  and  stoves,  including  parts  therefor  

Handtools...  _ _ . . ...  ... 

Fixtures,  labor-saving  devices,  etc.  

1 Decreases  are  possible  in  these  items  due  to  diminished  requirements  in  1941. 

2 Increase  is  necessary  to  replace  unserviceable  generators. 

3 Increase  due  to  necessity  for  replacing  worn-out  ranges  and  stoves  which  cannot  be  economically  re 
paired. 

This  project  covers  miscellaneous  equipment,  tools,  and  fixtures  used  in  cooking,  fire  protection, furnishing 
electricity  for  certain  camps,  and  general  maintenance  and  operation. 

Explain  that  item. 

Colonel  Gregory.  This  project  covers  miscellaneous  equipment, 
mainly  used  in  the  operation  of  the  camps.  There  has  been  a reduc- 
tion in  most  of  the  items,  with  the  exception  of  two.  The  item  for 
generators  contains  an  increase  of  $18,800.  This  is  because  of  the 
wearing  out  of  the  generators  which  are  now  in  the  camps. 

The  same  remarks  would  apply  to  this  project  as  apply  to  the 
clothing  and  equipage  project;  that  is,  in  1935,  we  bought  more 
generators  and  also  more  ranges  and  stoves  than  were  required  by 
the  existing  number  of  camps,  due  to  the  fact  we  thought  we  were 
going  to  have  600,000  enrollees.  The  excess  stock  of  generators  and 
stoves  lias  been  all  used  up  and  we  will  have  to  buy  more  in  1941 
than  we  bought  in  1940. 

We  have,  in  general,  three  5-kilowatt  generators  in  each  camp 
which  is  not  served  by  a public-service  company. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  noted  an  increase  of  $51,625,  instead  of  a de- 
crease, is  provided  for  in  the  estimate  for  this  item  of  expense.  Do 
you  think  that  is  justified  by  the  facts  you  have  stated  with  regard 
to  generators,  ranges,  and  stoves? 

Colonel  Gregory.  Yes,  sir. 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  and  last  item  under  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  is  project  13,  “New  construction.”  Please  insert  the  justifica- 
tion. 
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(The  justification  is  as  follows:) 

J testification  of  estimate 


Project  13,  new  construction: 

Obligations,  fiscal  year  1939 $3,  888,  868 

Estimated  obligations,  fiscal  year  1940 7,  756,  500 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1941 585,000 

Deviation,  1941  from  1940 — 7,  17l’  500 


Decrease  in  the  necessity  for  the  transfer  of  camps  and  the  elimination  of  con- 
st ruction  of  new  camps  in  1941  result  in  a decrease  of  $7,171,500  in  this  project. 
The  amount  of  the  estimate  will  provide  for  the  transfer  of  4.5  camps  at  $13,000 
per  camp,  including  dismantling,  moving,  reerection,  installation  of  utilities,  gen- 
eral repairs,  and  the  addition  of  necessary  new  structures. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Explain  that. 

Colonel  Gregory.  This  project  covers  the  construction  of  new 
camps  and  the  transfer  of  old  camps  to  new  locations.  The  estimate 
now  before  you  contains  no  funds  for  the  purpose  of  building  new 
camps.  It  does,  however,  contain  funds  for  the  transfer  of  45  camps 
to  new  locations  at  an  average  cost  of  $13,000  per  camp. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  does  that  tie  in  with  your  estimate  of  42  camps 
that  are  to  be  rebuilt,  renovated,  and  restored?  Do  you  mean  you 
are  going  to  have  45  new  camps  in  addition  to  the  42  restored  camps? 

Colonel  Gregory.  These  45  camps  and  locations  will  be  changed, 
in  addition  to  the  42  camps  to  be  reoccupied. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  42  camps  to  be  reoccupied,  of  course,  will  involve 
the  change  of  42  camps  from  their  present  locations.  Is  it  intended 
to  move  87  camps  from  their  present  locations? 

Colonel  Gregory.  I would  say  yes. 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

SURGEON  general’s  OFFICE 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  consider  now  the  activities  under  the  Sur- 
geon General's  Office.  Please  insert  the  summary  of  project  state- 
ment. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 


Justification  of  estimate— Summary  of  projects  or  functions 


Number  and  purpose  of  project  or  function 

Obligations, 

1939 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1940 

Estimate, 

1941 

Deviations, 
1941  from 
1940 

1.  Civilian  personnel  - __  ...  . _ ... 

2.  Supplies  and  materials ..  . 

$109,  374 
378,  478 
4,  721,  697 
45,  770 

$100,  000 
393, 880 
4,  714,  347 
46,  671 

$102,  720 
305,  574 
4,116,317 
36,  343 

+$2, 720 
-88,  306 
-598,  030 
-10,328 

3.  Hospitalization  ....  . 

4.  Equipment...  . . . 

Total 

5,  255,  319 

5,  254,  898 

4,  560,  954 

-693,  944 

MEDICAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  May  I make  a brief  statement  regard- 
ing the  medical  activity  before  considering  the  detail  of  the  estimates? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes;  certainly. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  I wish  to  give  the  committee  some 
information  in  a very  general  way  regarding  the  medical  activities 
of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
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As  a rule,  the  health  of  the  corps  was  excellent  during  the  last  year. 
The  veneral  rate  was  low — 14.1  per  thousand  per  annum,  which  is 
quite  a low  rate. 

In  dealing  with  this  number  of  men,  I think  it  would  be  of  interest 
to  you  to  know  how  many  of  them  were  constantly  ill.  In  July  1939 
the  average  was  approximately  5,000  for  each  day.  The  latest  report, 
of  January  20,  which  is,  of  course,  the  peak  of  the  year,  due  to 
respiratory  diseases,  gives  the  number  as  8,698. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  that  with  a total  enrollment  of  approximately 
580,000  ? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  Yes,  sir. 

The  hospitalization  of  the  enrollees  is  in  Government  hospitals 
wherever  possible.  Approximately  90  percent  of  hospital  treatment 
is  in  Government  hospitals ; 80  percent  in  Army  hospitals.  The  latest 
report,  December  30,  1939,  indicates  that  there  were  3,467  patients  in 
Army  hospitals. 

Approximately  10  percent  of  the  hospitalization  is  the  result  of 
injury;  approximately  40  percent  is  the  result  of  communicable 
diseases. 

TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILIS 

On  December  15,  1938,  the  policy  regarding  the  treatment  of 
syphilis  in  the  corps  was  changed.  The  enrollees  are  now  held  in 
the  corps  and  given  continuous  treatment  as  long  as  is  necessary  to 
stop  the  ravages  of  the  disease  and  to  render  them  safe  citizens.  If 
necessary,  they  are  re-enrolled  in  order  that  the  treatment  can  be 
continued. 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  these  C.  C.  C.  men  receive  pay  while  they  are  under 
treatment  for  venereal  disease? 

Major  Bush.  If  it  is  not  due  to  their  own  misconduct,  they  receive 
pay  for  the  time  they  are  absent. 

Mr.  Engel.  Just  the  same  as  in  the  Army? 

Major  Bush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  Are  there  any  cases  where  it  is  not  due  to  their  own 
misconduct? 

Major  Bush.  Practically  none. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  me  see  if  I understand  your  statement.  I do  not 
believe  I do.  Is  it  not  a recognized  medical  fact  that  there  are  more 
infections  from  syphilis,  for  example,  by  using  common  drinking 
cups,  towels,  and  other  articles  of  that  kind  than  there  are  from 
misconduct  sources? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  That  is  the  popular  conception,  but  I 
do  not  think  there  are  any  statistical  data  which  would  prove  that. 
The  innocently  acquired  syphilis,  except  conjugal  and  congenital 
syphilis,  is  not  common. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  the  doctors  are  advising  people  about  the  use  of 
drinking  cups  and  other  instrumentalities  that  might  convey  disease. 
If  it  cannot  be  innocently  conveyed,  then  why  all  that  care  ? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  It  is  conveyed  in  that  way.  I have 
seen  a number  of  cases  of  syphilis  contracted  from  barber  wounds. 
But  the  spirochaete  of  syphilis  is  unable  to  live  any  great  length  of 
time  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  other  ordinary  conditions,  in 
which  there  is  a drying  out  of  the  medium  in  which  it  finds  itself. 
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Mr.  T aryer.  What  percentage  of  syphilitic  infections  would  you 
say  are  of  misconduct  origin,  and  what  percentage  innocently 
acquired  ? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  Well,  including  the  hereditary  syphilis 
and  the  conjugal  syphilis,  I should  say,  just  as  a matter  of  opinion, 
less  than  5 percent  are  innocently  acquired.  I can  look  it  up  and 
put  the  correct  figure  in  the  record,  if  you  desire,  sir. 

Mr.  T aryer.  Do  any  of  these  enrollees  who  contract  syphilis  or 
other  venereal  disease  insist  that  it  is  innocently  acquired? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  The  man  with  venereal  disease  is  in  the 
position  of  a man  with  a stolen  automobile  in  his  possession.  That 
is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  man. 

Mr.  T aryer.  I understand;  but  there  is  no  conclusive  presumption 
of  guilt,  I hope. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I am  afraid  that  there  is,  judging  from  the  observa- 
tion that  I have  had  of  cases  of  that  type  arising  in  the  Army  and 
in  the  Veterans’  Administration.  I think  it  is  a rather  conclusive 
presumption  in  every  case,  with  the  authorities  of  the  Army  and  the 
Veterans’  Administration,  that  the  infection  is  of  misconduct  origin;; 
but  I do  not  think  it  should  be,  where  the  insistence  is  made  by  the 
individual  that  it  was  innocently  acquired,  and  it  is  a medically 
recognized  fact  that  it  may  be  so  innocently  acquired,  and  is,  you 
say,  in  perhaps  5 percent  of  the  cases.  I wonder  whether  there  have 
come  within  your  observation  in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
any  cases  where  the  enrollee  insisted  that  the  disease  was  innocently 
acquired,  and  where  his  contention  was  sustained. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden-  I do  not  know,  sir. 

Major  Bush.  I know  of  no  case  where  the  enrollee  has  claimed 
that  it  was  innocently  acquired,  Mr.  Chairman.  That,  of  course, 
does  not  mean  that  there  has  not  been  some  case  that  has  not  come 
to  our  attention,  but  I do  not  recall  any.  In  event  an  enrollee  should 
claim  that  it  had  been  acquired  innocently,  that  would  be  thoroughly 
investigated,  and  if  it  were  established  that  it  had  been  acquired 
innocently,  of  course,  his  pay  would  not  be  deducted. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  percentage  of  these  cases  are  acquired  during 
their  service  in  the  C.  C.  C.  ? Have  you  any  figures  on  that  ? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is,  you  give  them  a physical  examination  when 
they  come  in  ? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  there  is  a certain  percentage  of  those  cases  that 
you  know  have  been  acquired  during  their  service  in  the  Corps;  is 
that  right? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  you  give  them  the  Wassermann  or  Kahn  test  when 
they  come  in? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  Not  as  part  of  the  routine;  no,  sir. 
That  has  been  done  in  certain  surveys  to  determine  the  incidence  of 
syphilis. 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  you  give  them  that  test  in  the  Army  before  they 
come  in  ? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  You  say  you  stop  their  pay  when  they  go  to  the  hos- 
pital with  venereal  disease.  Do  you  stop  the  allowance  also  for  the 
dependents  ? 

Major  Bush.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a part  of  the  pay.  If  the  man  is  in 
the  hospital  for  10  clays,  $10  would  be  deducted  from  his  pay. 

DECREASE  IN  PNEUMONIA  CASES 

There  is  one  particular  disease  about  which  I desire  to  speak  for  a 
minute,  and  that  is  pneumonia.  I have  some  figures  here  that  you  can 
look  at  (submitting  the  paper).  This  is  the  record  of  pneumonia  in 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  from  its  beginning  until  the  end  of 
the  last  winter,  or,  for  statistical  purposes,  up  to  last  June.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  case  fatality  rate  has  been  decreasing  since  1935, 
and  in  the  last  year  it  was  3.9;  that  is,  of  every  100  men  who  had 
pneumonia,  3.9  died. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  rate  has  been  decreasing  since  1934,  has  it  not, 
Colonel? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  significant  decreases 
began  about  the  year  that  I indicated.  There  has,  however,  been  a 
decrease  since  the  year  you  mentioned.  These  decreases  have  resulted 
from  an  intensive  campaign,  first  in  the  prevention  of  pneumonia, 
and  then  in  its  treatment.  Newer  and  better  sera  have  been  developed 
during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  the  Army  has  made  a special 
attempt  to  make  certain  that  this  serum  used  for  the  treatment  of 
pneumonia  is  available  in  all  localities  before  any  pneumonia  occurs ; 
if  necessary,  buying  the  serum  and  having  it  available  at  strategic 
points. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Have  you  been  using  this  new  treatment,  sulfapyri- 
dine? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  Yes,  sir;  as  soon  as  this  drug  was 
released  for  sale  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  made  sulfa- 
pyridine  available  to  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  so  that  there 
could  be  at  least  one  bottle  of  this  drug  in  each  camp.  It  is  quite 
an  expensive  drug;  and  this  is  our  experience  this  year  [submitting 
a chart].  This  is  only  a partial  report  covering  the  period  from 
October  1,  1939,  to  February  15,  1940. 

The  number  of  cases  was  561,  and  the  number  of  deaths  was  9, 
making  a case  fatality  rate  of  1.6.  That  is,  of  every  100  men  who 
had  pneumonia  in  the  C.  C.  C.  since  October  1,  1.6  have  died.  We 
do  not  have  complete  information  as  yet  on  the  9 deaths.  One  of 
them  was  known  to  have  died  while  in  his  home,  and  it  is  not  known 
whether  he  received  serum  treatment.  Two  of  them  were  secondary 
to  major  surgical  operations,  and  complete  information  is  not  avail- 
able that  will  enable  us  to  charge  the  deaths  to  the  proper  source,  but 
they  are  reported  here. 

Colonel  Tyng  has  just  suggested  that  possibly  some  of  the  cases 
which  are  reported  as  cases  here  might  die  later.  That  is  true;  but 
over  525  of  these  cases  have  lived  sufficiently  long  for  us  to  know 
that  they  are  going  to  recover.  So  the  rate  is  going  to  be  under  2 
percent. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  statistical  information  given  us  on  the  first  sheet 
which  you  handed  us,  and  that  contained  on  the  other  sheet,  which 
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also  contains  the  map,  will  be  inserted  in  the  record.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  insert  the  map. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Pneumonia, 


Year 


1933  

1934  

1935  

1936  

1937  

1938  

October  1938  to  June  1939 


Admissions 

Deaths 

Case  fatal- 
ity 

551 

57 

10. 34 

1,171 

154 

13.15 

2, 080 

254 

12. 21 

2,  381 

254 

10. 67 

1,864 

140 

7.  51 

1,026 

68 

6.  68 

839 

33 

3.  901 

Pneumonia , Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  Oct.  1,  1939-Fcl).  15,  191/0 


First  Corps  Area : 

Strength 10,  481 

Cases 15 

Primary 11 

Secondary 4 

Second  Corps  Area: 

Strength 13,  366 

Cases 14 

Primary 13 

Secondary 1 

Deaths,  primary 1 

Third  Corps  Area : 

Strength 20,  529 

Cases 28 

Primary 26 

Secondary 2 

Deaths,  primary 2 

Fourth  Corps  Area : 

Strength 41,482 

Cases 290 

Primary 253 

Secondary 37 

Deaths,  primary 2 

Fifth  Corps  Area : 

Strength 16, 148 

Cases 22 


Fifth  Corps  Area — Continued. 


Primary 21 

Secondary l 

Deaths,  secondary 1 

Sixth  Corps  Area : 

Strength 21,291 

Cases . 26 

Primary 20 

Secondary 6 

Deaths,  primary 1 

Seventh  Corps  Area : 

Strength 30,  696 

Cases 73 

Primary 63 

Secondary 10 

Eighth  Corps  Area : 

Strength 30,  871 

Cases . 48 

Primary 47 

Secondary 1 

Ninth  Corps  Area  : 

Strength 44,  535 

Cases 45 

Primary 39 

Secondary 6 

Deaths,  secondary 2 


Cases 

Deaths 

Death,  percent 


Case  fatality 


Primary 

Secondary 

493 

68 

6 

3 

1.  22 

4.  41 

Total 


561 


l. 


PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL  DISABILITIES  OF  ENROLL  EES 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  There  is  only  one  other  question  that 
I would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  that  is 
the  fact  that  in  handling  men  in  these  large  numbers — and  over  two 
and  one-half  million  men  have  passed  through  the  C.  C.  C. — there 
are  a certain  number  of  men  suffering  with  physical  and  mental  dis- 
ability of  whom  where  is  difficulty  in  making  disposition.  At  t lie 
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end  of  the  last  calendar  year  we  had  135  such  men.  Those  numbers 
vary ; a careful  record  is  kept  of  them,  and  every  effort,  is  made  to 
dispose  of  the  men.  If  the  man  is  a mental  case,  we  try  to  get  the 
community  in  which  he  resides  to  take  care  of  him,  or  his  family, 
if  they  are  able.  In  tuberculosis  the  same  situation  arises;  and 
there  are  a certain  number  of  serious  injuries,  usually  truck  and  auto- 
mobile accidents,  which  require  very  prolonged  observation.  Of  the 
135  mentioned,  77  are  reported  as  requiring  treatment  for  an  indefi- 
nite or  undetermined  period. 

This  is  a situation  about  which  I do  not  believe  anything  can  be 
done.  I wish  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  have 
no  recommendation  to  make  in  regard  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
We  make  an  effort  to  dispose  of  them  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the 
numbers  do  not  seem  to  be  increasing  to  any  great  extent.  They  seem 
to  follow  pretty  much  the  enrollment.  There  are  a few  exceptional 
cases,  however.  There  is  one  man,  for  instance,  that  I know  about,, 
who  has  tuberculosis.  He  lias  been  in  a hospital  for  6 years.  There 
are  21  cases  that  have  been  in  hospitals  for  1 year.  These  men  are 
no  longer  enrollees.  They  have  been  discharged,  and  we  are  having 
to  care  for  them,  because  we  can  make  no  other  disposition  of  them. 

Mr.  Engel.  Did  they  contract  this  disease  while  in  the  service? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  Some  of  them  did  and  some  of  them: 
did  not.  One  of  these  cases,  if  he  is  still  alive,  is  a case  of  syphilis 
of  the  central  nervous  system.  He  is  absolutely  helpless  and  will  be. 
an  institutional  case  as  long  as  he  lives.  The  community  in  which 
he  resided  declined  to  accept  him,  although  he  had  voted  in  that 
community. 

Mr.  Houston.  What  is  the  percentage  of  venereal  cases  developed 
in  the  camps?  It  must  be  very  small,  is  it  not? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  It  is  very  small.  The  venereal  rate  in, 
the  C.  C.  C.  is  14.1  per  thousand  per  annum.  That  means  1.4  percent 
of  the  men,  and  that  is  a very  low  percentage  in  this  age  group  with: 
wdiich  we  are  dealing. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  you  make  any  attempt  to  have  the  communities 
adjacent  to  a camp  clean  up  the  houses  of  prostitution? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  That  is  done  in  some  sections  that  I 
know  of,  from  service  in  the  First  Corps  Area. 

Major  Busii.  That  is  generally  true,  Mr.  Houston,  through  the 
district  and  company  commanders,  particularly  the  latter  who  have 
the  boys  directly  under  their  care.  They  keep  careful  watch  over 
the  communities,  and  wherever  possible  endeavor  to  clean  up  the 
sources  of  infection. 

Mr.  Houston.  It  probably  has  cleaned  up  the  communities  to  some 
extent,  I presume. 

Major  Bush.  I would  not  be  surprised  but  what  it  has. 

BURIAL  at  government  expense 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  Mr.  Chairman,  Colonel  Tyng  has  just 
suggested  that  in  addition  to  treating  these  men,  if  they  die,  they 
have  to  be  buried  at  Government  expense. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Tyng.  May  I suggest  a thought  there,  Mr. 
Chairman?  These  are  discharged  enrollees.  They  are  no  longer,  by 
law,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  C.  C.  C.  They  aro 
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in  effect  civilians.  But  tlie  reason  we  are  stressing  this  point  is  that 
we  believe  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress,  although  it  has  never  been  so 
expressed,  that  if  these  boys  undergo  a prolonged  hospitalization  and 
finally  die,  they  should  be  buried  at  Government  expense;  and  in  case 
tin*  Comptroller  General  should  say  that  it  was  never  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  appropriated  funds  should  be  spent  for  this  purpose, 
we  would  like  to  have  it  in  the  record  in  order  that  Congress  and  this 
committee  may  make  suitable  recommendation  if  they  feel  that  such 
recommendation  is  necessary. 

Mr.  T arver.  I do  not  know  how  the  members  of  the  committee 
would  feel,  but  so  far  as  any  necessity  for  legislation  authorizing 
expenditures  of  that  kind  may  exist,  it  is  not  a matter  Avith  which 
this  committee  could  deal;  and  so  far  as  the  practice  that  you 
have  followed  is  concerned,  of  taking  care  of  these  men  who  could 
not  otherwise  be  taken  care  of,  and  whose  disabilities,  while  they 
might  in  some  instances  have  preexisted  their  service  in  the  C.  C.  C., 
yet  became  pronounced  during  the  period  of  their  service  in  the 
C.  C.  C.,  I am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  you  have  followed  the 
proper  course  in  taking  care  of  them.  I do  not  see  how  you  could 
do  otherwise;  and  if  any  question  arises  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral at  any  time  as  to  the  discharge  of  the  expense  involved,  it  is  a 
matter  for  the  attention  of  the  Legislative  committee  having  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  Dickey.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Fechner  brought  that  up  be- 
fore a previous  committee.  We  cannot  put  those  men  out  in  the 
cold.  We  do  not  have  specific  authority  for  taking  care  of  them, 
but  we  have  no  alternative.  We  make  every  effort  in  the  world  to 
have  the  local  authorities  take  care  of  them,  and  we  want  the  Con- 
gress to  know  what  we  are  doing. 

CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  first  project  is  “Civilian  Personnel.”  Please 
insert  the  justification  of  estimate  at  this  point. 

(The  justification  is  as  follows:) 

Project  of  function  No.  1,  civilian  personnel 
Actual  or  estimated  obligations: 


1939  $109,374 

1940  100,  COO 

1941  102,  720 

Deviation,  1941  from  1940 +2,  720 


SUPPORTING  DATA 

This  estimate  covers  the  pay  of  the  following  clerks  and  laborers  whose 
services  will  be  required  to  perform  the  additional  work  made  necessary  by 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  activities : 

Office  of  the  Surgeon  General 


15  clerks,  average  salary  $1,620 $24,  300 

18  clerks,  average  salary  $1,457 26,  220 

1 messenger,  average  $1,200 1,  200 

Administrative  promotions 720 


Total 52,  440 
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Depots  (New  York,  St.  Louis,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  San  Francisco) 

19  clerks,  average  salary  $1,356 $13,560 

27  laborers,  average  salary  $1,282 34,  620 

Administrative  promotions 2, 100 

V Total 50,  280 

You  may  proceed  with  project  No.  1 civilian  personnel,  Colonel 
Harden. 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  Project  No.  1,  civilian  personnel,  is 
composed  of  34  individuals  in  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General. 
They  are  required  in  handling  C.  C.  C.  matters.  All  of  the  supplies 
for  C.  C.  C.  camps  are  issued  by  the  medical  department  to  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  on  what  are  known  as  shipping  tickets, 
and  reimbursement  for  actual  cost  is  effected. 

There  are  at  present  49  employees  in  the  various  depots  issuing 
supplies  to  C.  C.  C.  camps.  That  number  is  being  reduced  to  37 
in  this  estimate.  These  are  largely  clerks  and  laborers  who  are  used 
in  connection  with  packing  up  the  medical  supplies  for  C.  C.  C.  camps 
and  handling  the  requisitions  for  supplies  going  to  the  camps  and 
to  the  districts. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  total  number  of  employees  that  you  have 
in  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General  now? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  Thirty-four. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  are  increasing  that  number,  are  you  not? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Where  does  the  increase  of  $2,720  come  about? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  That  $2,720  is  for  administrative  pro- 
motions of  individuals  who  have  received  no  promotions  since  June 
30,  1938. 

status  of  estimate  for  field  personnel 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  make  a substantial  reduction  from  49  to  37  in  the 
employees  in  your  depots  at  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
and  San  Francisco,  and  make  no  reduction  whatever  in  your  per- 
sonnel in  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  We  made  a careful  analysis  of  the 
matter,  and  we  believe  that  this  is  a fair  amount  for  the  C.  C.  C.  to 
carry.  You  see,  the  C.  C.  C.  has  been  up  to  nearly  600,000,  and 
those  people  in  the  depots  were  required  at  that  time.  We  are 
voluntarily  making  a reduction  of  12  individuals,  or  $14,880,  from 
the  field  rolls. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I still  do  not  understand  how  you  can  be  taking  per- 
sonnel from  the  field  rolls  to  the  amount  of  $14,000  plus,  and  not 
show  any  reduction  in  this  estimate. 

Major  Bush.  I think,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer  to  that  question 
is  the  same  as  the  one  that  Mr.  Sheppard  asked  the  other  day  in 
connection  with  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War;  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  camps  in  the  field  is  not  reflected  in  the  offices  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes;  but  here  you  have  an  itemized  statement  of  your 
expenses  for  personnel  under  this  head.  You  show  that  you  have 
the  same  personnel  contemplated  for  your  office  in  Washington  that 
you  have  during  the  present  fiscal  year.  You  state  that  you  will 
have  12  fewer  employees  in  the  various  depots  during  the  next  fiscal 
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year,  whose  salaries  aggregate  in  excess  of  $14,000,  and  yet  you  show 
the  same  total  appropriation,  plus  $2,720  for  administrative  promo- 
tions. Where  is  that  $14,000  plus  for  the  decreased  number  of  per- 
sonnel in  the  field  reflected? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  You  are  looking  at  the  figure  of 
$100,000  at  the  top  of  the  estimate,  are  you  not,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  T arver.  I am  looking  at  that  and  some  other  figures. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  The  pay  roll  in  the  field — -I  mean  in 
t he  whole  project — has  always  been  a little  bit  more  than  the  actual 
figures  shown  here.  For  instance,  the  pay  roll  in  1939  was  actually 
$109,374.  The  pay  roll  today  is  $114,780. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  that  for  1940? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Why  is  the  estimate  for  1940  shown  as  $100,000? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  Because  there  is  money  transferred 
from  the  next  project  to  this,  in  order  for  us  to  carry  on. 

Ma  jor  Bush.  I believe  I can  explain  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
reduction  of  12  employees  in  the  field  was  made  between  the  fiscal 
years  1939  and  1940,  instead  of  between  1940  and  1941. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  that  comes  down  to  the  question  that  Mr.  Engel 
was  raising  this  morning,  that  the  information  you  give  us  here  is 
not  correct.  You  say  that  the  estimated  obligations  for  1940  are 
$100,000,  when  as  a matter  of  fact  they  are  $114,000  plus. 

Major  Bush.  That  reduction  was  made  between  the  fiscal  years 
1939  and  1940.  As  you  see,  the  reduction  between  1939  and  1940  was 
$9,374.  They  dropped  those  people  between  1939  and  1940. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Then  it  is  not  contemplated  that  there  will  be  any 
reduction  in  the  field  personnel  during  the  next  fiscal  year;  is  that 
right,  Colonel  Harden? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  Yes,  sir. 


SUPPLIES  AND  MATERIALS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Project  2 is  for  supplies  and  materials.  Please  insert 
the  justification  at  this  point. 

(The  justification  of  estimate  is  as  follows:) 

Project  or  function  No.  2,  supplies  and  materials 
Actual  or  estimated  obligations : 

1030 1 $378,  478 

1940  393,  880 

1941  305,574 

Deviation,  1941  from  1940 - —88,  306 

1 This  figure  is  subject  to  change,  as  it  is  not  known  if  all  accounts  have  been  received. 

SUPPORTING  DATA 

Of  the  above  amount,  $287,418  will  be  required  for  the  purchase  of  medical 
supplies  for  use  in  work  camps ; $8,265  for  packing  and  crating  materials  in 
depots  in  preparation  of  medical  supplies  and  equipment  for  shipment  to 
work  camps;  and  $9,891  for  emergency  purchases  of  medical  supplies  and  repair 
of  equipment  at  work  camps  and  district  surgeons’  offices,  and  the  employment 
of  doctors  on  a fee  basis  for  vaccination  and  examination  of  enrollees,  when 
required  in  emergency. 

This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  actual  and  estimated  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  1939. 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  These  are  mainly  supplies  and  equip- 
ment for  work  camps.  These  figure^  are  based  entirely  on  previous 
experience,  and  these  estimates  have  proven  remarkably  accurate. 

There  is  one  thing  I would  like  to  say  at  this  time  regarding  this 
part  of  the  estimate.  These  estimates  were  prepared  many  months 
ago.  Since  September  1 there  has  been  quite  an  increase  in  prices 
for  most  medical  items.  I have  here  records  of  purchases  of  slightly 
over  a million  dollars  worth  of  miscellaneous  medical  supplies  and 
equipment — all  since  September  1 — and  they  indicate  a rise  in  prices 
of  18.77  percent.  The  estimates  were  based  on  lower  prices. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  the  1941  estimate  of 
$305,^74  will  not  be  sufficient? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  Well,  1 do  not  know  what  prices  are 
going  to  be.  They  are  fluctuating.  It  would  seem  that  they  have 
a tendency  to  come  down,  but  with  the  war  in  Europe  and  the  in- 
creased foreign  business,  these  industries  with  which  we  deal  have 
quite  a boom  in  their  business,  and  markets  have  been  unsettled.  Even 
large  firms  hesitate  to  commit  themselves  on  large  sales  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  just  what  is  going  to  happen  eventually  I do  not  know. 
It  looks  as  though  prices  are  coming  down  somewhat. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  reduction  from  $393,880  for  1940  to  $305,574 
for  1941  is  approximately  the  same  ratio  of  reduction  by  which  the 
number  of  enrollees  is  to  be  decreased. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Tyng.  Exactly,  Mr.  Chairman. 

HOSPITALIZATION 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  third  item  is  for  hospitalization.  Place  the  justi- 
fication at  this  point. 

(The  justification  of  estimate  is  as  follows:) 

Project  or  function  No.  3,  hospitalization 
Actual  or  estimated  obligations : 


1939  1 $4,  721,  697 

1940  4,  714,  347 

1941  4, 116,  317 

Deviation  1941  from  1940 — 598,  030 


1 This  figure  is  subject  to  change,  as  it  will  be  several  months  before  all  vouchers  are 
received  in  this  office. 

SUPPORTING  DATA 

The  funds  appearing  in  this  project  are  required  to  cover  the  hospital  care 
and  treatment  of  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  enrollees  in  Government  and 
civilian  hospitals  as  follows : 

$2,554,687.  Army  hospitals  at  $3.75  per  patient-day,  less  subsistence,  which  is 
being  included  in  the  quartermaster  estimates. 

$1,103,743.  Civilian  hospitals  where  Government  facilities  are  not  available. 

$58,856.  Navy  hospitals  at  $3.75  per  patient  day. 

$251,181.  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  at  $3.75  per  patient-day,  and 
for  out-patient  treatments  where  hospitalization  is  not  necessary. 

$139,375.  U.  S.  Veterans’  Administration  hospitals  at  $3.75  per  patient-day, 
and  for  out-patient  treatments  where  hospitalization  is  not  necessary. 

$58,856.  Navy  hospitals  at  $3.75  per  patient-day. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  In  this  project  the  same  methods 
were  used  in  arriving  at  the  estimate,  except  that  our  experience  in- 
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dicates  that  t he  number  of  patients  that  can  be  treated  in  Army  hos- 
pitals. due  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Army  and  the  military 
patients  crowding  out  the  C.  C.  G.  patients,  is  less  than  in  civil  hos- 
pitals, which  cost  more  than  hospitalization  in  Government  hospitals. 

Mr.  T arver.  That  is  the  reason  the  reduction  in  the  estimate  is  not 
proportionate  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  enrollee  personnel? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

COST  OF  MEDICAL  ATTENTION  PEE  ENEOLLEE 


Mr.  Houston.  What  is  the  cost  per  enrollee  for  medical  attention? 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  Based  upon  expenditures  during  the 
fiscal  year  1939,  the  medical  cost  per  enrollee  per  day  was  5.8  cents. 

EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  T arver.  The  fourth  and  last  project  is  “Equipment,”  Insert 
the  justification  at  this  point. 

(The  justification  of  estimate  is  as  follows:) 

Project  or  f unction  No.  Jj — Equipment 


Actual  or  estimated  obligations : 

1939  1 $45,770 

1940  _ 46,  671 

1941  36,  343 


Deviation  1941  from  1940__- „ — 10,328 


1 This  figure  is  subject  to  change,  as  it  is  not  known  if  all  accounts  have  been  received. 

STTPPOETING  DATA 

The  above  amount  is  required  for  the  procurement  of  medical  equipment  for 
use  at  work  camps,  and  is  based  upon  the  actual  and  estimated  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year  1939. 

1 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  In  project  No.  4,  Equipment,  we  have 
taken  the  proportionate  reduction.  This  equipment  has  become  pretty 
well  stabilized  now.  These  figures  include  only  those  items  that  will 
be  required  for  maintenance.  They  do  not  include  the  purchase  of 
any  new  equipment,  so  far  as  we  know. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Thank  you,  Colonel. 

Mr.  Houston.  This  may  have  been  answered  before ; but  how  many 
doctors  have  you,  Colonel  Harden  ? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Harden.  I do  not  know.  The  Medical  Service 
in  the  camps  is  a function  of  the  corps  commander. 

Major  Bush.  The  number  of  doctors  that  we  have,  Mr.  Houston, 
will  show  in  the  break-down  that  Judge  Tarver  asked  for  earlier 
in  the  hearing.  In  round  numbers,  the  total  number  of  doctors, 
veterinarians,  and  dentists  altogether  will  average  about  one  per 
camp;  but  that  break-down  will  be  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  hearing. 

signal  corps 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  take  up  now  the  items  for  the  Signal  Corps. 
Please  insert  the  summary  of  projects  and  justification  of  estimate. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:)  A 
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Summary  of  projects  or  functions 


Number  and  purpose  of  project  or  function 

Obliga- 

tions, 

1939 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1940 

Estimate, 

1941 

Deviations, 
1941  from 
1940 

1 Pay  of  civilian  employees  _ - 

$12, 810 

35,  340 
320,  000 

$12, 960 

39,  000 
320,  000 

$8, 880 

33,  500 
266,  760 

— $4,  080 

-5,  500 
-53,240 

2.  Communication  service,  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  

3.  Communication  service,  corps  areas. . . .. 

. 

Total  . 

368,150 

371, 960 

309, 140 

-62,820 

I 

Justification  of  estimate,  salaries,  office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer 


Actual  or  estimated  obligations : 

1941 — $3„  000 

Deviation,  1941  from  1940 3, 000 


SUPPORTING  DATA 

This  project  provides  for  the  pay  of  two  employees  in  Washington  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer.  Corresponding  reduction  has  been 
made  in  project  1 to  offset  this  increase. 


i 2 employees  at  $1,440  each $2,  880 

’ Administrative  promotions,  $60  each 120 

Total 3,  000 


1 This  personnel  was  employed  prior  to  June  30,  1938,  and  is  giving  very  satis- 
l factory  service.  Neither  has  been  promoted. 

Major  Watson,  will  you  tell  us  about  these  items? 

Major  Watson.  This  estimate  is  made  up  of  three  projects — Pay  of 
! civilian  employees ; Communication  Service,  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer;  and  Communication  service,  corps,  areas.  The  three  projects 
show  a net  reduction  of  about  16  percent.  Communication  Service 
requirements  are  determined  not  entirely  by  the  number  of  camps, 
but  also  by  the  corps  areas  and  district  headquarters.  However,  the 
16  percent  corresponds  relatively  to  the  18  percent  cut  in  the  number 
of  camps. 

PAY  OF  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES 

Project  1,  Pay  of  civilian  employees,  covers  the  pay  of  six  em- 
ployees under  the  direct  control  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1940,  we  have  9 employees,  and  this  provides  for  6 em- 
ployees in  the  FY  1941.  The  justification  of  estimate  is  as  follows: 

| 

Project  1.  Pay  of  civilian  employees 


Actual  or  estimated  obligations  : 

1939  $12,810 

1940  12,  960 

1941  5,  880 


Deviation,  1941  from  1940 — 7, 080 


SUPPORTING  DATA 

This  project  provides  for  the  pay  of  four  employees  at  activities  (depots) 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer.  The  number  of  employees 
and  the  amounts  of  salaries  included  in  the  estimate  are  deemed  the  minimum 
required  for  necessary  Civil  Conservation  Corps  operations.  The  total  number 
of  employees  has  been  reduced  from  nine  to  six  with  a corresponding  decrease 
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in  requirements  of  $4,320.  This  reduction  is  made  in  order  to  effect  maximum 
economy  in  the  expenditure  of  these  funds.  In  addition  it  is  proposed  to  cover 
i he  two  employees  in  Washington  on  the  departmental  roll.  This  gives  an 
apparent  additional  decrease  of  $2,880. 

SUMMARY 


Estimated  obligations,  fiscal  year  1940,  nine  employees $12,960 

Less  reduction  three  employees,  fiscal  year  1941,  at  $1,440 4,  320 


8,  640 

Less  adjustment  for  two  employees  at  $1,440  to  be  carried  on  depart- 
mental roll 2,880 


5,  760 

Administrative  promotions 1 120 


5,  880 


1 This  will  provide  administrative  promotions  for  2 deserving  clerks  employed  prior  to 
June  30.  1939.  who  have  not  been  promoted. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I wonder  if  you  have  explained  sufficiently  the  reduc- 
tion in  your  first  project,  Pay  of  civilian  employees,  where  there 
appears  a reduction  of  more  than  50  percent  of  your  employees. 
Have  you  explained  how  it  was  possible  to  do  that  ? 

Major  Watson.  At  the  present  time  we  have  nine  employees — • 
three  in  Washington  and  six  in  depots.  We  contemplate  next  year 
having  two  in  Washington  and  four  in  depots.  In  project  1,  Pay 
of  civilian  employees,  there  is  an  apparent  reduction  of  five  em- 
ployees. However,  the  two  in  Washington  are  covered  in  the  de- 
partmental roll,  which  makes  a net  reduction  of  three  employees. 
The  over-all  reduction  of  civilian  employees  is  an  even  50  percent. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I want  to  congratulate  you  as  being  the  first  official 
to  show  a reduction  in  a Washington  office.  All  prior  reductions 
have  been  elsewhere.  We  will  pass  on  to  the  next  item,  which  is 
under  Project  2,  Communication  Service. 

COMMUNICATION  SERVICE,  OFFICE  CHIEF  SIGNAL  OFFICER 

Major  Watson.  Project  2,  Communication  Service,  Office  Chief  Sig- 
nal Officer,  provides  $33,500  for  1941,  a reduction  of  $5,500.  The 
principal  item  under  that  is  radio  communication.  Radio  traffic  is 
handled  by  the  War  Department  for  the  C.  C.  C.  at  a cost  of  9 mills 
per  word.  Minor  items  in  this  project  are  telephone  service  and 
commercial  telegraph  and  radio  service. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  reduction  is  not  quite  in  the  same  percentage  as 
the  reduction  contemplated  in  the  number  of  enrollees,  I believe. 

Major  Watson.  The  over-all  reduction  is  16  percent.  The  reduc- 
tion is  11  percent  in  this  particular  project.  The  following  is  the 
justification  of  estimate  for  this  item : 
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Project  2.  Communication  service , Office,  Chief  Signal  Officer 
Actual  or  estimated  obligations : 

1939  $35,340 

1940  39,  000 

1941  33,  500 

Deviation  1941  from  1940 — 5,500 

SUPPORTING  DATA 


This  project  provides  for  the  payment  of  charges  for  toll  calls  and  message  rate 
calls;  cost  of  telegrams  and  radiograms;  packing  and  crating  signal  supplies 
and  equipment,  and  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  messages  handled  by  the  War 
Department  radio  systems. 

COMMUNICATION  SERVICE,  CORPS  AREAS 

Mr.  Tarver.  All  right;  take  up  Project  3.  Please  place  the  justi- 
fication of  estimate  at  this  point. 

(The  justification  of  estimate  follows:) 

Project  3.  Communication  service,  corps  areas 


Actual  or  estimated  obligations : 

1939  $320,000 

1940  320,  000 

1941  266,  760 

Deviation  1941  from  1940 — 53,240 


SUPPORTING  DATA 

This  project  provides  for  the  rental  of  telephones,  switchboards,  etc.,  at  camps 
and  at  districts  and  other  headquarters;  payment  of  charges  for  toll  calls  and 
message  rate  calls;  rental  of  trunk  lines;  construction  and  maintenance  of  tele- 
phone lines  and  equipment ; cost  of  telegrams  and  radiograms  and  rental  of  tele- 
graph lines  and  equipment;  purchase  and  repair  of  signal  communication  equip- 
ment and  supplies ; installation  and  maintenance  of  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
radio  nets  and  postal  service  (restricted  to  air  mail,  special-delivery  postage,  and 
rental  of  post-office  boxes ) . 

Major  Watson.  Project  3 covers  communication  service  in  the 
corps  areas.  The  principal  means  of  communication  is  wire.  Not 
quite  all  the  camps,  but  most  of  them,  have  telephone  communication. 
At  the  end  of  January  there  were  61  camps  that  did  not  have  tele- 
phone service.  That  situation  changes,  of  course,  day  by  day,  as  new 
camps  are  established. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  percentage  of  reduction  here? 

Major  Watson.  Approximately  16  percent. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is  the  average  for  the  three  projects,  is  it? 

Major  Watson.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  the  big  project,  communication 
service  in  the  field.  The  reduction  in  this  project  determines  the 
over-all  reduction  in  the  estimate  for  communication 
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Mr.  T arver.  You  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  reduce  it  by  a 
larger  percentage? 

Major  Watson.  If  anything,  we  may  have  overdone  it.  One  thing, 
for  instance,  is  that  we  are  faced  with  a 50-percent  increase  in  tele- 
graph rates.  That  came  up  since  these  estimates  were  prepared. 
While  the  number  of  camps  has  been  reduced  18  percent,  the  com- 
munication service  is  not  strictly  dependent  on  the  number  of  camps. 
For  instance,  there  is  telephone  service  at  corps  headquarters,  at 
district  headquarters,  and,  of  course,  at  camps  as  well.  I think  that 
is  a rather  high  percentage  of  reduction — a 16-percent  over-all  reduc- 
tion as  against  an  18-percent  cut  in  camps. 

Mr.  T arver.  Thank  you,  major. 

C.  C.  C.  WELFARE  PURPOSES 

We  now  come  to  the  welfare  items.  Please  insert  the  summary  of 
projects. 

(The  summary  of  projects  is  as  follows:) 


Civilian  Conservation  Corps  welfare  purposes — Summary  by  projects 


Number  and  purpose  of  project 
(1) 

Obliga- 

tions, 

1939 

(2) 

Esti- 
mated 
obliga- 
tions, 1940 

(3) 

Esti- 

mate, 

1941 

(4) 

Devia- 
tions, 
1941  from 
1940 

(5) 

1.  Destitute  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  patients  in  hospitals. 

2.  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  library  books— permanent 

3.  Magazines  ...  

$2, 741 
4,  391 
114, 132 
526 

$3, 000 
49, 887 
45,  463 

$3,000 
40,  470 
36, 880 

— $9,  417 
-8,583 

4.  Miscellaneous 

Total 

121,  790 

98,  350 

80,  350 

-18,000 

DESTITUTE  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS  PATIENTS  IN  HOSPITAL 

The  first  project  is  for  destitute  patients  in  hospitals.  Please  insert 
the  justification  here. 

(The  justification  of  estimate  follows:) 

Project  1.  Destitute  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  patients  in  hospitals 
Actual  or  estimated  obligations: 

1939  $2,  741 

1940  3,  009 

1941  3,  000 

Deviation  1941  from  1940 

SUPPORTING  DATA 

Welfare  funds  for  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  patients  in  Army  hospitals  are 
required  to  provide  for  the  personal  needs,  such  as  hair  cuts  and  shaves,  toilet 
articles,  and  other  necessities  of  bedridden  patients  and  those  who  are  without 
funds.  Many  of  these  men  arrive  at  the  hospitals  without  funds  with  which  to 
provide  for  their  personal  needs.  In  addition,  there  are  many  whose  time  has 
expired  in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  but  who  have  to  be  retained  for 
treatment.  These  men  are  also  without  funds.  The  Red  Cross  provides  such 
articles  and  services  for  soldiers  and  Veterans’  Administration  patients  who  are 
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destitute,  but  they  cannot  provide  this  service  for  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
patients  also  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  Red  Cross  relief  funds.  The  esti- 
mate for  requirements  of  destitute  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  patients  during 
the  fiscal  year  1941  is  based  primarily  on  average  monthly  obligations  for  pre- 
vious periods,  with  an  allowance  added  to  provide  for  unforeseen  requirements 
in  case  of  an  epidemic  or  the  like.  Although  there  will  be  a reduction  in  the 
number  of  enrollees  during  the  fiscal  year  1941,  this  item  is  not  decreased  as 
requirements  for  this  purpose  are  continually  increasing  and  it  is  not  deemed 
advisable  to  reduce  it. 

Captain  Landon,  will  you  tell  us  about  this  item? 

Captain  Landon.  This  is  the  estimate  for  welfare  of  enrollees.  It 
provides  for  the  purchase  of  magazines  and  books,  and  for  certain 
personal  supplies  for  destitute  enrollees  in  hospitals.  The  estimate  is 
divided  into  four  projects.  Project  1 is  for  destitute  enrollee  patients 
and  for  ex-enrollee  patients  in  hospitals.  The  amount  is  $3,000. 
There  is  no  change  over  last  year. 

Mr.  T arver.  Ought  there  not  to  be  some  reduction  in  consideration 
of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  enrollees  ? 

Captain  Landon.  As  the  amount  is  so  small,  sir,  and  the  number 
of  patients  is  increasing  slightly,  due  to  the  carry-over  of  those  whom 
we  cannot  get  rid  of,  the  ones  that  Colonel  Harden  mentioned,  we 
feel  there  can  be  no  reduction  in  it. 

Mr.  Houston.  Are  those  what  you  term  the  ex-enrollee  patients? 

Captain  Landon.  Yes,  sir.  Somebody  has  to  look  after  them. 

CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS  LIBRARY  BOOKS,  PERMANENT 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  project  is  for  C.  C.  C.  library  books.  The 
justification  will  be  inserted  here. 

(The  justification  of  estimate  follows:) 

Project  2.  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Library  Books , Permanent 


Actual  or  estimated  obligations : 

1939  $4,391 

1940  49,887 

1941  40,470 

Deviation,  1941  from  1940 — 9,  417 


SUPPORTING  DATA 

(a)  The  decrease  in  the  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1941  is  due  to  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  companies. 

(b)  Funds  for  permanent  libraries  are  desired  to  provide  additional  selected 
books  on  special  subjects  as  permanent  property  of  the  companies.  In  the  main, 
it  is  contemplated  to  furnish  the  same  books  for  all  camps,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  substitutions  for  camps  in  certain  localities,  where  titles  particu- 
larly fitting  for  the  peculiar  conditions  of  those  localities  might  be  in  demand. 
In  general,  it  is  intended  to  include  in  these  sets  books  on  subjects  of  special 
interest  to  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  such  as  forestry,  construction  work 
done  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  conservation,  and  technical  books  not 
suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  traveling  libraries,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  pro- 
vide spare-time  informative  reading  matter  for  the  enrollees.  The  costs  of  the 
titles  procured  for  the  camp  libraries  in  previous  years  have  averaged  approxi- 
mately $1  per  title.  On  this  basis,  the  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1941  will  pro- 
vide approximately  33  titles  in  the  libraries  for  1,227  companies. 
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Captain  London.  Project  2 is  for  the  purchase  of  library  books  for 
cnrollees.  These  are  selected  books  on  subjects  of  particular  interest 
to  C.  C.  C.  cnrollees,  such  as  the  books  called  Knowing  the  Trees,. 
The  Nation’s  Forests,  a book  on  similar  camp  activities  throughout 
Europe,  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Holland,  who  made  a special  study  of  that 
subject. 

A reduction  of  $9,417  is  reflected  here,  due  entirely  to  the  reduction 
in  number  of  companies. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  about  the  same  as  the  percentage  of  reduction 
in  the  number  of  enrollees  contemplated? 

Captain  Landon.  It  is;  yes,  sir. 


MAGAZINES 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  project  is  for  magazines.  The  justification 
will  be  inserted  at  this  point. 


Actual  or  estimates  obligations : 

1939  $114, 132 

1940  45, 463 

1941  __  gg  880 

Deviation  1941  from  1940 — 8,583 


SUPPORTING  DATA 

(a)  The  decrease  in  the  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1941  is  due  to  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  companies. 

(b)  Funds  for  procurement  of  magazines  for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
are  required  to  provide  leisure  time  popular  reading  material  and  worthwhile 
amusement  for  the  enrollees.  In  furnishing  magazines  a standard  list  of  titles 
is  selected  for  the  whole  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  This  list  for  fiscal  year 
1940,  furnished  from  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  welfare  funds,  was  composed 
of  16  titles  and  subscriptions  for  all  white  companies  and  18  titles  and  subscrip- 
tions for  colored  companies,  costing  approximately  $31  per  list.  On  the  basis 
of  1,227  companies,  the  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1941  will  provide  approximately 
the  same  number  of  magazines  for  each  company  as  furnished  during  the  fiscal 
year  1940. 

Captain  Landon.  Project  3 covers  the  purchase  of  magazines  for 
the  use  of  enrollees.  This  project  also  is  reduced  according  to  the 
reduction  in  number  of  enrollees. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  fourth  and  last  project  is  for  miscellaneous. 
The  justification  will  be  inserted  here. 

(The  justification  of  estimate  follows:) 

Actual  or  estimated  obligations : $526. 

SUPPORTING  DATA 

No  expenditures  are  contemplated  for  miscellaneous  purchases  from  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  welfare  funds  in  the  fiscal  year  1941.  Expenditures  under 
this  project  are  made  only  in  case  of  necessity  and  then  only  upon  availability 
of  surplus  funds  under  other  projects  of  the  welfare  set-up. 

Captain  Landon.  This  is  a miscellaneous  item  which  cannot  be 
estimated.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  we  purchased  motion-picture 
equipment  for  a camp  so  isolated  that  there  was  no  other  way  of 
providing  motion  pictures  for  the  enrollees. 

Mr.  Houston.  How  do  you  get  the  films  for  your  picture  shows? 
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Captain  Landon.  We  rent  them. 

Mr.  Houston.  They  are  not  donated  to  you? 

Captain  Landon.  Very  few  are  donated  to  us.  Once  in  a while 
we  get  one.  Occasionally  we  buy  some  from  nonappropriated  funds. 
As  a rule  we  do  not  buy  any  films  from  appropriated  funds. 

Mr.  Dickey.  Captain  Landon,  I think  Mr.  Houston  has  in  mind 
the  educational  films. 

Captain  Landon.  We  do  get  a large  number  of  educational  films 
free;  yes. 

Mr.  Houston.  And  those  that  you  buy  do  not  come  from  appro- 
priated funds? 

Captain  Landon.  We  buy  them  from  company  funds,  not  from 
appropriated  funds,  except  in  some  special  cases  where  we  do  use 
appropriated  funds. 

EDUCATION 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  now  take  up  “Education.”  The  summary  of 
projects  for  this  item  will  be  inserted  at  this  point. 

(The  summary  of  projects  is  as  follows:) 


Summary  of  projects  or  functions — Education 


Purpose 

Obligations, 

1939 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1940 

Estimate, 

1941 

Deviation, 
1941  from 
1940 

1.  Pay  of  personnel-  

$3,  216, 654 

$3,  334,  648 

$2, 918, 493 

-$416, 155 

2.  Travel, transportation,  communication,  sup- 
plies and  equipment,  repair  and  alteration 
for  administrative  purposes.-  . 

100, 606 

81, 342 

69, 427 

-12, 005 

3.  Printing:  and  binding  ..  . __  

6,  577 
63, 001 

6,  800 
40,316 
374, 173 

6, 800 
40,  316 
172,333 

4.  Cooperating  school  services  . 

5.  Camp  educational  supplies  and  equipment..- 

596,  287 

-201,840 

Total 

3,983,125 

3, 837, 369 

3,  207,  369 

-630, 000 

PAY  OF  PERSONNEL 

The  first  project  is  for  pay  of  personnel.  The  iustification  will  be 
inserted  here. 

(The  justification  of  estimate  is  as  follows:) 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATE 

Project  1.  Pay  of  Personal  Services,  Departmental 


Actual  or  estimated  obligations: 

Obligations,  1939 $32,503 

Estimated  obligations,  1940 38,  300 

Estimate,  1941 39,  800 

Deviation,  1941  from  1940 -j-1,  500 


Supporting  data  (a):  (1)  For  administrative  promotions,  $1,240;  (2)  the 
additional  increase  of  $260  is  for  the  salary  of  the  research  assistant.  This 
position  was  authorized  in  August  of  1939  and  only  11  months’  salary  was 
allotted  during  the  fiscal  year  1940.  This  amount  is  being  transferred  from 
the  funds  for  supplies  and  equipment  for  the  Washington  office  (project  2, 
travel,  transportation,  communication,  supplies  and  equipment,  repair  and  alter- 
ation for  administrative  purposes). 


ib)  For  pay  of  services  of: 

Director  of  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camp  education $7,000 

Assistant  director  of  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camp  education 5,600 

Assistant  to  the  director ?i'J_  3,200 

Special  assistant  to  the  director 3,200 

2 research  assistants r_  6,400 

Secretary  to  the  director * 2,000 

Secretary  to  the  assistant  director 1,  800 

3 stenographers 4, 860 

Statistical  clerk 1*620 

File  clerk : 1,440 

Part-time  clerical  assistance 1,440 

Administrative  promotions 1,240 


Total 39,800 

Project  J.  Personal  services,  field 
Actual  or  estimated  obligations: 

Obligations,  1939 ___  $3,184,151 


Estimated  obligations,  1940 3,  296,  348 

Estimate,  1941— 2,878,693 


Deviation,  1941  from  1940 — 417,  655 


Supporting  data : 

(a)  (1)  Due  to  decrease  in  quota  of  camps — 550, 1 155 

(2)  For  administrative  promotions -{-132,500 


Net  decrease- —417,655 

( b)  For  pay  of  services  of: 

9 Corps  area  educational  advisers  at  $4,800 43,  200 

9 assistant  Corps  area  educational  advisers  at  $3,200 28,  800 

9 secretaries  to  Corps  area  educational  advisers  at  $1,620 14,  580 

11  clerks  (Corps  area  educational  advisers’  offices)  at  $1,440_  15,840 

1,227  camp  educational  advisers  at  $2,000 2,  454,  000 

59  district  educational  advisers  at  $2,900 171, 100 

Administrative  promotions ' 132,  500 

Overlapping  services 1 18,  673 


Total  personal  services,  field 2,  878,  693 


1 (Caused  by  immediate  replacement  of  advisers  leaving  the  Corps  prior  to  effective 
date  of  separation  in  order  to  provide  continuous  service  in  camp.) 

Captain  Landon.  This  estimate  is  for  the  C.  C.  C.  camp  educational 
program.  It  operates  under  the  supervision  of  The  Adjutant  General, 
who  gets  his  technical  and  professional  advice  as  to  how  to  handle 
it  from  Dr.  Oxley,  the  director  of  C.  C.  C.  camp  education  in  the 
Office  of  Education. 

The  estimate  shows  a total  reduction  of  $630,000,  due  to  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  camps. 

PAY  OF  PERSONNEL  SERVICES,  DEPARTMENTAL 

Project  No.  1,  for  personnel,  departmental,  that  is  in  the  Washington 
office,  shows  an  increase  of  $1,500  due  to  two  things.  One  is  that  we 
are  adding  an  employee  who  came  in  in  August  1939  and,  second,  the 
administrative  promotions  required  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I will  ask  Dr.  Oxley  to  give  you  whatever  information  you  desire 
in  reference  to  the  Washington  personnel. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Dr.  Oxley,  what  type  of  employees  does  this  happen 
to  be  ? 
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Dr.  Oxley.  This  employee  came  on  in  August  1939.  His  function 
is  to  prepare  instruction  material  for  use  in  the  camps. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  his  salary? 

Dr.  Oxley.  $3,200. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  his  grade  ? 

Dr.  Oxley.  P-3. 

Mr.  Tarver.  He  came  on  in  August  1939,  you  say,  so  it  is  not  a new 
item  for  1941  ? 

Dr.  Oxley.  No. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  included  in  the  estimate  for  the  1940  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Dickey.  Only  1 month  of  his  salary  is  a new  item. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Dr.  Oxley,  we  would  appreciate  your  advising  us  pretty 
fully  just  what  you  undertake  for  these  enrollees  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tional training,  and  in  that  connection,  of  course,  we  would  like  to 
know  why  some  decrease  cannot  be  had  in  this  item  in  view  of  the 
proposed  decrease  in  the  number  of  enrollees.  This  includes,  of  course,, 
services  not  only  in  Washington,  but  also  in  the  field. 

Captain  Landon.  The  present  project  is  only  for  Washington. 
We  have  not  come  to  the  field  personnel,  which  has  a decrease  of 
$417,655. 

POSSIBILITY  OF  REDUCTION  IN  WASHINGTON  OFFICE 

Mr.  Tarver.  Project  No.  1 seems  to  include,  as  shown  on  page  56 
of  the  justifications,  the  departmental  service,  and  on  page  57  the  field 
service.  It  is  all  the  same  project. 

Captain  Landon.  It  is  all  the  same  project. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Part  of  it  in  Washington  and  part  in  the  field? 

Captain  Landon.  That  is  right,  but  the  net  result  is  a considerable 
reduction. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Why  cannot  some  decrease  be  made  in  the  Washington 
headquarters  ? 

Captain  Landon.  That  is  in  the  same  category  as  the  other  Wash- 
ington offices. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  just  had  one  a moment  ago. 

Captain  Landon.  That  was  for  transfer  only.  The  Washington 
office  is  a very  small  office.  It  deals  with  planning,  with  preparation 
of  text  material,  and  with  checking  up  and  analyzing  results  in  the 
field. 

We  have  found  that  not  only  can  it  not  be  reduced,  but  it  is  very  small 
now  for  the  work  it  has  to  do. 

It  deals  in  the  same  manner  that  regular  War  Department  activities 
do  with  the  corps  area  commanders  and  consequently  the  reduction 
in  camps  is  not  requested  in  Washington.  We  feel  that  the  C.  C.  C. 
set-up  in  the  Office  of  Education  is  a pretty  small  but  reasonable  thing 
for  the  amount  of  work  it  has  to  do  and  the  size  of  its  activities.  It 
is  the  head  of  a school  system  of  almost  300,000  students  and  about 
30,000  instructors. 

EXPLANATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Tarver.  Dr.  Oxley,  we  would  like  to  hear  you  in  a general  way 
regarding  the  work  you  are  undertaking  to  do  from  the  Washington 
office  and  in  the  field. 
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I)r.  Oxley.  To  give  you  some  idea  as  to  the  problem  we  have  con- 
fronting us,  we  have  figures  showing  that  3 percent  of  our  enrollees 
arc  illiterate,  5 percent  are  functionally  illiterate,  and  only  about  40 
percent  of  them  have  completed  an  eighth-grade  course.  For  this 
reason  we  find  it  is  necessary  that  in  order  to  provide  adequate  instruc- 
tion  for  men  who  are  on  the  adult  level  we  have  to  provide  suitable 
instruction  materials.  We  find  that  there  are  no  such  materials 
available  in  the  market,  and  therefore,  after  4 or  5 years  of  experience 
in  dealing  with  illiterates  and  young  men  who  have  not  finished  the 
eighth  grade  it  is  necessary  that  we  have  suitable  material  if  we  are 
going  to  interest  them  and,  furthermore,  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  make  orderly  advancement  in  an  educational  program. 

Mr.  Houston.  Briefly,  what  is  the  program? 

Dr.  Oxley.  First,  there  is  the  training  on  the  jobs  the  boys  are 
working  on  in  the  camps;  second,  there  is  the  vocational  training 
along  the  lines  of  their  major  interest  ; third,  to  provide  related  train- 
ing, such  as  arithmetic,  grammar,  reading,  and  spelling,  and  so  forth; 
and  last  of  all  there  are  the  vocational  activities. 

Mr.  Houston.  You  have  accounted  for  48  percent;  do  the  other  52 
percent  have  a high-school  education? 

Dr.  Oxley.  Something  like  135,000  men  are  on  the  high-school 
level,  who  are  engaged  in  continuing  their  high-scliool  education  in 
some  educational  subject.  , 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  tliey  give  you  any  help  in  teaching? 

Dr.  Oxley.  A great  many  of  them  are  teaching  the  younger  men. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  they  get  any  additional  pay  for  that  teaching? 

Dr.  Oxley.  No,  sir.  About  iy2  percent,  of  them  are  graduates 
from  high  school  and  have  been  teaching.  We  employ  no  teachers 
other  than  an  educational  adviser  wlio  gives  general  direction  to  the 
program  under  the  supervision  of  the  company  commander,  and  an 
assistant  to  the  educational  adviser  who  is  an  enroilee  and  an  as- 
sistant leader.  He  receives  $36  a month  but  he  is  not  paid  out  of 
the  educational  fund. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  it  compulsory  among  the  enrollees  to  accept  this 
type  of  training  ? 

Dr.  Oxley.  No,  sir ; it  is  not. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  percentage  of  them  avail  themselves  of  it? 

Dr.  Oxley.  A little  better  than  91  percent. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  it  found  that  the  facilities  you  have,  with  one  edu- 
cational adviser  and  one  assistant  at  each  camp  are  sufficient  for  the 
job  they  have  in  hand? 

Dr.  Oxley.  No,  sir;  one  adviser  and  an  assistant  cannot  possibly 
do  this  job.  The  company  commander,  the  subalterns,  the  doctor, 
the  chaplain,  the  superintendent  and  a number  of  the  foremen  all 
help,  teaching  in  one  capacity  or  another.  A good  many  of  the 
enrollees  are  also  teaching.  Then  the  W.  P.  A.  lias  supplied  a cer- 
tain number  of  teachers. 

The  local  school  teachers,  about  1,200  of  them  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  volunteer  their  services  to  teach  in  the  camps  or  in  the 
local  schools  to  which  the  enrollees  in  the  district  are  transported. 
Something  like  30,000  people  are  teaching  in  the  camps. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  percentage  of  the  enrollees,  in  their  supposedly 
leisure  hours,  when  they  are  not  actually  engaged  on  a project,  are 
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devoting  their  time  to  this  work?  How  many  hours  do  they  devote 
to  it? 

Dr.  Oxley.  The  average  enrollee  spends  about  4 hours  a week  in 
classes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Does  he  spend  some  time  there  every  evening? 

Dr.  Oxley.  There  are  a great  many  other  things  that  compete  for 
his  leisure  time. 

Captain  Lax  don.  The  education,  being  voluntary,  has  to  be  made 
attractive  so  that  the  enrollees  will  volunteer  for  it. 

As  to  their  attendance  every  day,  no  one  enrollee  attends  an  or- 
ganized educational  activity,  except  on  the  work  projects,  every  day. 
They  usually  run  4 days  a week,  but  not  every  enrollee  will  go  to 
the  class  4 days  a week. 

The  program  is  basically  a practical  program,  having  in  mind, 
first,  to  improve  the  enrollee  personally;  that  is,  to  increase  his  em- 
ployability when  he  leaves  the  corps,  so  he  can  maintain  himself 
better  than  he  could  when  he  came  in  and  make  him  a better  citi- 
zen; and  the  other  thing  is  to  improve  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  work  he  does. 

These  are  interrelated  things,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  each 
other. 

The  educational  activities  on  the  work  project,  or  the  work  train- 
ing, is  under  the  project  superintendent,  with  his  foremen  and  other 
technical  assistants.  Those  people  also  teach  organized  classes  re- 
lating to  the  work  project  after  work  hours. 

Mr.  Houston.  In  other  words,  all  of  the  teaching  is  done  in  leisure 
hours  ? 

Captain  Landon.  All  except  small  amounts  on  the  work  project 
where  the  enrollees  are  getting  instruction. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  is  the  average  time  that  an  enrollee  stays  in 
camp  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  About  9 months. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  this  educational  work  amounts  to  about  4 hours 
of  class  work  a week  for  9 months? 

Captain  Landon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  As  I understand  it,  a lot  of  them  do  not  take  it,  or 
they  come  in  when  they  want  to. 

Captain  Landon.  That  is  technically  true;  but  only  about  9 per- 
cent are  not  actively  engaged  in  the  program,  and  those  who  are 
actively  engaged  usually  find  it  to  their  advantage  in  the  way  of  get- 
ting better  jobs  in  camp. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Young  men  who  have  reached  the  age  of  C.  C.  C. 
enrollees,  of  course,  have  some  appreciation  of  their  responsibilities, 
and,  it  seems  to  me  that  unless  an  enrollee  demonstrates  a willing- 
ness to  attend  regularly  and  to  show  some  diligence  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  studies  you  ought  to  drop  him  and  not  let  him  just  come  in  or 
stay  out,  as  he  may  prefer.  Give  him  the  opportunity  to  exercise 
his  judgment  and  take  advantage  of  it,  but  do  not  let  him  interfere, 
as  he  would  do  in  such  a case,  in  the  work  of  other  enrollees  who 
may  be  trying  to  help  themselves ; do  not  let  him  interfere  by  coming- 
in  or  staying  out  at  his  own  volition. 

Captain  Landon.  We  do  that  as  far  as  we  can  in  actually  requiring 
attendance  at  classes.  The  entire  camp  program  is  so  arranged  that 
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ilieiv  is  as  little  distraction  by  other  tilings  as  possible  during  the 
hours  when  classes  are  in  session.  So  there  really  is  not  very  much 
(*he  tor  a man  to  do  at  a time  when  a class  in  which  lie  is  enrolled 
is  in  session. 

A couple  of  years  ago  the  attendance  was  very  spotty,  but  during 
the  last  couple  of  years  we  have  done  everything  we  can  think  of  to 
encourage  attendance. 

One  o!  the  most  important  things  we  do  is  organize  assignments 
for  enrollees  in  the  camps  to  encourage  them  to  attend  regularly  so 
they  may  have  an  advantage,  through  promotions,  if  there  is  any 
promotion  available,  or  by  other  assignments  to  desirable  jobs,  so 
that,  as  a result  of  having  attended  the  organized  instruction,  they 
may  be  prepared  for  those  jobs. 

Mr.  T 'arver.  I think  you  ought  to  require  reasonably  diligent  at- 
tendance upon  the  classes,  not  as  a matter  of  compulsion,  except  in 
this  way,  that  where  an  enrollee  has  no  reasonable  excuse  for  absence 
you  will  eliminate  him  from  the  training  and  give  the  advantages  to 
other  young  men  who  appreciate  them  more  and  who  would  be  bene- 
fited by  them  more  if  they  were  not  interfered  with  by  these  young 
men  who  do  not  attend. 

Captain  Landon.  We  agree  with  that. 

Dr.  Oxley.  We  have  the  problem  that  there  are  thousands  of  young 
men  who  have  quit  school,  who  do  not  like  school,  and  it  is  a problem 
of  reinteresting  them  in  continuing  their  education.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  we  have  been  forced  to  develop  our  own  instruction  materials 
and  utilize  the  camp  environment  in  their  camp  instruction.  If  a 
young  man  likes  the  work  he  is  doing  in  camp  he  is  in  a favorable 
attitude  and  will  want  to  learn  all  he  can  about  a particular  subject. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  instruction  materials  we  have  kept  in 
mind  the  interests  of  these  young  men  in  the  camp  and  the  interest 
in  the  job  and  in  getting  ahead.  We  have  tried  to  motivate  that  in- 
terest in  the  preparation  of  the  types  of  instruction  material  that 
would  cause  them  to  continue  and  cause  a larger  number  of  them  to 
participate.  I think  that  is  one  reason  why  we  have  had  91  percent 
enrolled  in  classes,  whereas  before  we  were  not  able  to  interest  them. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  qualifications  do  you  require  for  an  educational 
adviser  in  a camp? 

Dr.  Oxley.  The  basic  qualification  is  that  he  must  be  a graduate 
of  a standard  4-year  college.  The  second  is  that  he  must  have  certain 
other  qualifications  of  personality  and  good  character  and  experience 
which  would  make  him  a suitable  person  for  this  type  of  work. 

The  basic  qualification,  of  course,  is  that  he  must  be  a college 
graduate. 

Mr.  Houston.  Does  he  conduct  regular  examinations  ? 

Dr.  Oxley.  Yes;  lie  conducts  examinations  in  a great  many  States 
for  eighth-grade  diplomas  and  high-school  diplomas.  Last  year  more 
than  5,000  men  in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  received  eighth-grade  diplomas 
and  high-school  diplomas  from  the  State  departments  of  education. 

Mr.  Houston.  Does  not  this  have  a tendency  to  maintain  better 
discipline  ? 

Dr.  Oxley.  I think  that  is  the  testimony  of  most  company  com- 
manders. 

Captain  Landon.  We  find  that  morale,  discipline,  and  a good  edu- 
cational program  all  go  together. 
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REASON  FOR  REDUCTIONS  IN  ESTIMATE 

Mr.  Tarver.  Resuming  the  discussion  of  the  estimate,  it  is  noted 
that  there  is  a decrease  of  $417,655  contemplated  from  the  1940  esti- 
mate of  $3,296,348,  or  approximately  12y2  percent.  That  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  enrollees  contemplated. 
What  is  the  reason  for  that  difference  ? 

Captain  Landon.  That  is  because  the  administrative  promotions 
directed  make  up  the  difference, 

Mr.  Tarver.  A difference  of  6 percent  ? 

Maj  or  Bush.  There  is  another  thing.  There  is  no  reduction  in 
the  number  of  the  corps  area  and  district  educational  advisers;  only 
in  the  camp  educational  advisers. 

Captain  Landon.  Those  are  the  higher  paid  personnel  in  the 
corps  areas. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  a district  educational  adviser? 

Captain  Landon.  He  has  the  same  relationship  to  the  district  com- 
mander in  connection  with  education  as  the  district  quartermaster 
in  connection  with  supplies.  He  is  the  adviser  of  the  district  com- 
mander on  educational  activities. 

VOCATIONAL  WORK  IN  CAMPS 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  you  actually  give  them  vocational  work,  such  as 
instruction  in  the  repairing  of  cars,  and  things  of  that  kind? 

Captain  Landon.  Yes;  we  do. 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  you  have  men  who  teach  that  ? 

Captain  Landon.  Yes;  they  are  actually  working  on  it,  in  some  in- 
stances as  a part  of  their  work  project.  In  other  instances  they  learn 
it  out  of  books  and  practice  it  on  equipment  which  is  available. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  do  give  them  that  training? 

Captain  Landon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  In  other  words,  young  men  can  go  in  there  and  then 
take  this  training? 

Captain  Landon.  Yes. 

Dr.  Oxley.  Eight  hundred  and  fourteen  camps  have  courses  in 
auto  mechanics. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a considerable  amount  esti- 
mated for  administrative  promotions,  $132,500.  How  much  of  a pro- 
motion is  contemplated  in  individual  cases?  Let  us  take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  highest  paid  employees  in  the  field,  such  as  the  nine  corps 
area  educational  advisers,  now  being  paid  $4,800. 

Dr.  Oxley.  They  would  get  $200  apiece. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is,  $200  apiece,  down  to  what  salary? 

Dr.  Oxley.  That  is  the  corps  area  part  of  it.  The  district  advisor 
would  get  $100. 

Major  Bush.  They  are  just  one-step  administrative  promotions. 

TRAVEL,  TRANSPORTATION , AND  SO  FORTH,  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  PURPOSES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Project  number  2,  on  page  58,  is  for  travel,  transpor- 
tation, communication,  supplies  and  equipment,  repair  and  alteration 
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for  administrative  purposes.  We  will  insert  in  the  record  at  this 
point  the  justification  for  that  item. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Project  2.  Travel,  transportation,  communication,  supplies  and  equipment , repair, 
and  alteration  for  administrative  purposes 


Actual  or  estimated  obligations : 

Obligations,  1939 $100,606 


Estimated  obligations,  1940 81,  432 

Estimate,  1941 69,  427 


Deviation,  1941  from  1940 — 12,005 

SUPPORTING  DATA 

(а)  The  decrease  of  $12,005  is  due  to  decrease  in  quota  of  camps. 

(б)  Components  of  the  project: 

Travel $53,  255 

Transportation,  communication,  supplies  and  equipment,  repair, 

and  alteration  for  administrative  purposes 16, 172 


Total 69,  427 


Captain  Landon.  The  travel  item  represents  a decrease  of  $12,005 
from  the  1940  figure.  That  is  approximately  the  proportionate  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  camps. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING 

Mr.  Tarver.  Project  number  3 provides  for  printing  and  binding 
(Government  Printing  Office).  We  will  insert  the  justification  for 
that  item  at  this  point  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows)  : 

Project  3.  Printing  and  binding  ( Government  Printing  Office ) 


Actual  or  estimated  obligations  : 

Obligations,  1939 $6,577 


Estimated  obligations,  1940 6,800 

Estimate,  1941 6,800 


Deviation,  1941  from  1940 

SUPPORTING  DATA 

For  printing  official  forms  and  reports,  diplomas,  certificates,  instruc- 
tional materials,  etc.,  by  the  Washington  Office,  such  as  CCC  Ed.  Form  6, 
Monthly  Camp  Educational  Report;  CCC  Ed.  Form  7,  Quarterly  Camp 
Educational  Report;  and  CCC  Ed.  Form  2,  Enrollees  Cumulative  Record 
Card $6,800 

Captain  Landon.  That  is  for  printing  and  binding  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  There  is  no  change  from  the  1940  figure. 

This  is  for  the  printing  of  educational  forms,  certificates,  instruc- 
tion materials,  diplomas,  and  so  forth,  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office. 

The  reason  for  having  no  reduction  in  this  project  is  the  same. 
Many  of  our  projects  have  just  reached  the  point  of  going  to  press. 
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COOPERATING  SCHOOL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Project  number  4 is  for  cooperating  school  services 
We  will  insert  at  this  point  in  the  record  the  justification  for  that 
item. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Project  If.  Cooperating  school  services 


Actual  or  estimated  obligations: 

Obligations,  1939 $63,  001 


Estimated  obligations,  1940 40,316 

Estimate,  1941 40, 316 


Deviation,  1941  from  1940 

SUPPORTING  DATA 

For  reimbursing  local  schools  for  teaching  and  janitor  service,  light, 

heat,  and  other  necessary  supplies  in  connection  therewith $40, 316 

Captain  Landon.  This  is  to  reimburse  local  schools  for  janitor 
service,  light,  heat,  and  other  things,  such  as  supplies  and  teaching 
service,  where  the  enrollees  are  allowed  to  attend  the  local  schools 
after  work  hours. 

That  means  this:  The  facilities  for  educational  activities  are 
meager  in  any  camp.  We  have  found  it  to  be  a more  economical 
thing  as  well  as  a highly  satisfactory  procedure,  professionally,  to 
use  the  local  school  system  where  we  can.  Where  a camp  is  so  located 
and  the  local  officials  are  so  minded  we  arrange  to  transport  the 
enrollees  to  those  schools  at  night,  or  on  Saturday  morning  or 
Saturday  afternoon  and  use  the  installations  we  find  there,  and 
reimburse  the  local  school  authorities  for  the  actual  cost  of  operation. 
There  are  quite  a large  number  of  schools  throughout  the  country 
which  give  us  this  service  on  a reimbursement  basis. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Would  not  that  item  be  decreased  when  the  enrollees 
are  decreased? 

Dr.  Oxley.  No,  sir;  it  would  be  a mere  chance  if  any  camp  which 
has  such  service  would  be  removed. 

Mr.  McEntee.  On  this  particular  item  Mr.  Fechner  did  not  request 
a decrease  for  this  reason.  This  work  has  been  expanding  because 
a number  of  schools  which  would  cooperate  with  us  want  to  be  reim- 
bursed. They  say  it  is  all  right  as  it  has  been  going  on,  but  after 
a couple  of  years  they  feel  they  are  entitled  to  the  amount  for  heat, 
light,  and  janitor  service,  and  this  item  has  been  so  effective  in  its 
results  to  the  boys  that  we  did  not  reduce  it  proportionately.  Many 
of  them  gave  this  service  gratis  in  the  past. 

Captain  Landon.  I may  say  this  is  one  of  the  soundest  items  in 
the  educational  budget  because  it  takes  advantage  of  the  organized 
school  system  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  they  use  country  schools? 

Captain  Landon.  Where  they  are  available,  and  also  some  small- 
town schools. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  is  the  average  amount  that  each  school  gets  for 
that  purpose? 
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Captain  Landon.  The  average  amount  is  about  $25  a year  per 
camp. 

I)r.  Oxley.  I think  it  is  $5.81  per  enrollee  per  year  for  those  who 
attend. 

Mr.  McEntee.  We  figure  it  at  about  $25  per- camp. 

Mr.  E ngel.  How  many  schools  do  you  use? 

Captain  Landon.  It  varies  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  E ngel.  Approximately. 

Captain  Landon.  Over  400. 

Mr.  Enoel.  That  is  400  schools  would  get  about  $100  apiece.  - 


CAMP  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  T akvek.  Project  No.  5 is  for  camp  supplies  and  equipment. 
The  justification  for  that  project,  on  page  61  of  the  justifications, 
will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Project  5.  Camp  supplies  and  equipment 


Actual  or  estimated  obligations : 

Obligations,  1939 $596,287 


Estimated  obligations,  1940 374,173 

Estimate,  1941 ; 172,  333 


Deviation,  1941  from  1940 — 201,  840' 

Supporting  data : 

1.  Transferred  to  pay  of  personnel  for  administrative  promotions-  — 133,  740 

2.  Decrease  in  quota  of  camps — 68, 100 


Total  decrease 201,  840 

Components  of  the  project : 

1.  For  supplies — 129,  860 

2.  For  equipment — 42,  473 


Total —172,333 


REASON  FOR  REDUCTION  IN  ESTIMATE 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  seems  to  be  a very  substantial  reduction  for 
this  project,  amounting  to  $201,840. 

Captain  Landon.  That  is  the  item  for  camp  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. It  is  reduced  by  $201,840  for  two  reasons.  One  is  the  pro- 
portionate reduction  in  the  number  of  camps,  and  the  second  is  a 
very  large  reduction  to  make  up  funds  required  for  administrative 
promotions.  If  the  administrative  promotions  stand  we  will  have  a 
very  small  amount  of  supply  money  for  camps,  and  of  necessity  they 
will  have  to  do  without  a lot  of  things. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  that  sound,  to  reduce  as  is  drastically  contemplated 
here  the  fund  for  camp  supplies  and  equipment  in  order  to  use  the 
money  for  increasing  salaries  ? 

Captain  Landon.  We  were  given  a total  figure  and  told  to  take 
funds  out  of  some  place  and  put  them  into  administrative  promotions. 
This  is  the  only  place  where  we  can  take  them  without  having  to 
discharge  somebody. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  percentage  of  reduction  is  this? 

Captain  Landon.  It  is  slightly  over  50  percent. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  almost  60  percent.  That  seems  ridiculous,  to 
talk  about  cutting  out  the  amount  for  supplies  and  equipment  neces- 
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sarv  for  educational  purposes,  and  expend  60  percent  of  that  money 
for  administrative  promotions. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROMOTIONS 

Mr.  McEntee.  May  I say  the  Budget  ordered  the  money  to  be  set 
aside  to  take  care  of  administrative  promotions.  I am  not  sure  that 
it  will  eventually  work  out.  What  we  propose  to  do  is  not  to  make 
so  many  administrative  promotions  unless  we  are  compelled  under 
the  law  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Assuming  that  you  are  doing  valuable  work  in  the 
educational  program — and  I feel  sure  you  are — certainly,  if  money 
has  to  be  found  for  administrative  promotions,  it  ought  not  to  be 
taken  away  in  its  entirety  from  this  item.  There  ought  to  be  some 
other  place  where  you  could  get  it. 

Captain  Landon.  It  is  not  entirely  from  this  item,  Mr.  Chairman. 
About  $12,000  comes  from  travel.  This  is  the  only  item  where  we 
can  take  any  money  without  firing  people  that  we  are  supposed  to 
promote  with  this  money. 

Mr.  McEntee.  May  I add  with  reference  to  administrative  pro- 
motions for  the  personnel  handling  the  corps,  we  look  upon  this  in 
this  way,  that  the  fundamental  purpose  of  setting  up  the  organiza- 
tion and  providing  money  for  it  was  for  the  training  of  enrollees, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  taking  in  of  these  boys  for  continuing  this 
work  that  they  are  doing,  no  one  would  have  a job  in  connection  with 
the  corps.  So  it  is  not  a question  of  giving  promotions  to  anyone, 
but  it  is  a question  of  utilizing  every  dollar  we  can  get-  under  the 
law  from  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  these  enrollees. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Of  course,  some  part  of  the  pensonnel  is  provided  for 
the  education  of  these  enrollees,  but,  in  order  to  do  that,  they  must  be 
provided  with  the  facilities  with  which  to  do  the  job. 

Captain  Landon.  Taking  the  make  up  of  the  personnel,  the  num- 
ber in  connection  with  each  separate  item  is  relatively  small.  So  far 
as  promotions  are  concerned,  we  would,  of  course,  hate  to  lose  any 
money  for  supplies. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  committee  will  follow  the  formula  that  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  Dickey.  In  this  instance  I believe  that  might  require  just  as 
much  money  because  these  men  have  never  been  promoted. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  committee  formula  requires  that  all  administra- 
tive promotions  be  made  from  lapses,  or  from  money  that  you  are 
able  to  save.  It  does  not  provide  any  new  money  for  the  purpose  of 
making  promotions. 

Mr.  Houston.  Have  any  of  these  people  ever  been  promoted? 

Captain  Landon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Are  any  of  them  retiring  from  the  service  by  resig- 
nation ? 

Captain  Landon.  We  have  lost  about  15  advisers  per  month.  That 
is  a pretty  high  turnover. 

OFFICE  OF  CHIEF  OF  FINANCE 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  take  up  the  items  under  the  Chief  of  Finance, 
and  will  insert  pages  91,  92,  and  93  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
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(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Chief  of  Finance — Summary  of  projects 


Obliga- 
tions, 1939 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1940 

Estimate 

1941 

Deviation,. 
1941  from 
1940 

1.  Pay  of  finance  personnel 

2.  Pay  of  Coast  Guard  warrant  officers. 

3.  Pay  of  enrollees 

4.  Pay  of  camp  and  staff  officers,  etc. 

fi.  Travel  of  enrollees  

0.  Travel  of  persons  other  than  members 

7.  Equipment,  Finance  Department . 

8.  Claims _ 

$1,978, 640 
283,  542 
103,  689,  720 
16,  272,  580 
9,  293, 073 
1,  202,  720 
230, 4C0 
25, 000 

132,  975, 675 

$2, 040, 183 
99, 190 
101, 185,200 
15,  449,  695 
8, 079,  313 
1.  279, 000 
174,  500 
25, 000 

128, 332, 081 

$2, 056,  767 

82, 821, 960 
12,  634, 689 
7,  441, 016 
1, 046,  287 
219, 500 
25, 000 

106,  245,  219 

+$16, 684 
-99, 190 
-18, 363,240 
-2, 815, 006 
-638,  297 
-232,  713 
+45, 000 

Total 

-22, 086, 862 

Project  No.  1.  Pay  and  allowances  of  finance  personnel 


Actual  or  estimated  obligations: 

1939  $1,978,640 

1940  2,040.183 

1941  _ 2,  056,  767 

Deviation,  1941  from  1940 +16,  584 

SUPPORTING  DATA 


The  estimated  requirements  of  personnel  for  the  finance  department  for  the 
fiscal  year  1941  are  as  follows:  Fifty-five  staff  officers  with  average  pay  of 
$3,281  per  annum ; 1,252  civilian  employees  with  average  pay  of  $1,498  per 
annum. 

Of  this  personnel,  2 staff  officers  and  105  civilian  employees  are  required  for 
duty  in  the  Office,  Chief  of  Finance,  Washington,  D.  C.  Under  section  11  of  the 
authorizing  act  of  June  28,  1937,  the  Chief  of  Finance  is  designated,  empowered, 
and  directed  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  President,  to  act  as  fiscal  agent  of 
the  Director  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  In  such  capacity  the 
Chief  of  Finance  in  his  office  exercises  fiscal  control,  coordinates,  and  records 
all  financial  transactions  of  the  Corps.  He  provides  funds  for  and  supervises 
all  activities  of  disbursing  officers,  makes  administrative  examination  of  their 
accounts,  and  records  statistical  data  therefrom,  and  maintains  records  of  pro- 
curement authorities  and  of  obligations  against  the  same.  The  Chief  of  Finance 
also  maintains  the  central  records  of  deposits  made  by  enrollees  and  of  repay- 
ments of  such  deposits.  The  two  staff  officers  are  employed  as  assistants  to  the 
Chief  of  Finance  in  charge  of  fiscal  records  and  of  claims  activities,  and  are  in 
lieu  of  Reserve  officers  formerly  so  utilized.  The  number  of  other  civilian  em- 
ployees, 105,  is  a minimum  from  which  reduction  cannot  be  made  under  the 
present  continuing  volume  of  activities. 

Fifty-three  staff  officers  and  1,147  civilian  employees  are  required  for  the  58 
Finance  Offices  maintained  in  the  field.  These  offices  make  all  disbursements  of 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  funds,  not  only  for  the  War  Department,  but  for 
the  technical  services  and  also  make  all  audits  of  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
property  accounts  of  the  War  Department.  The  53  staff  officers  are  utilized  as 
accountable  disbursing  officers,  assistants  to  disbursing  officers,  fiscal  officers, 
and  property  auditors.  The  number  of  other  civilian  employees,  1,147,  is  not 
capable  of  reduction  owing  to  the  continued  volume  of  activities  of  the  Corps 
and  this  full  number  of  employees  is  required  to  insure  prompt  payment  of 
enrollees,  handling  of  their  deposits,  payment  of  enrollee  allotments,  and  prompt 
payments  of  commercial  procurement  for  the  War  Department  and  for  the 
technical  services. 

The  55  staff  officers  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  is  the  number  author- 
ized for  the  Chief  of  Finance  in  letter  The  Adjutant  General,  June  16,  1939. 
The  increase  of  funds  requested  for  fiscal  year  1941  is  to  provide  for  a limited 
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number  of  promotions  to  employees  who  are  justly  entitled;  thereto  by  reason 
of  their  continued  service  in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  take  up  the  several  projects. 

Major  Sawyer.  This  project  provides  for  the  pay  of  enrollees,  the 
travel  of  enrollees,  the  pay  of  the  camp  and  staff  officers,  who  are  now 
civilians,  but  who  were  formerly  Reserve  officers;  the  travel  of  all 
persons  other  than  enrollees,  the  pay  of  the  finance  personnel  that 
handles  fiscal  and  finance,  the  equipment  of  the  Finance  Department, 
and  the  claims  presented  in  connection  with  the  War  Department 
activities  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

PAY  AND  ALLOWANCES  OF  FINANCE  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Tarver.  Take  up  the  first  project,  covering  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  finance  personnel. 

Major  Sawyer.  Project  No.  1,  covering  pay  and  allowances  of 
Finance  personnel,  provides  for  the  pay  of  the  personnel  of  the  Fi- 
nance Department,  of  which  two  staff  officers  and  105  civilians  are  in 
Washington.  The  remainder  are  in  the  field  at  corps  area  or  district 
headquarters,  or  in  disbursing  offices.  We  have  no  personnel  or  staff 
officers  of  the  Finance  Department  at  the  camps.  These  people  han- 
dle all  of  the  finance  matters  and  budgetary  matters,  the  disburse- 
ments and  administrative  examination  of  disbursing  officers’  accounts, 
the  making  of  necessary  reports  to  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  as  well  as  to  the  Director’s  office  and  the 
War  Department.  They  also  handle  all  the  deposits  made  by 
enrollees  and  the  repayment  of  deposits. 

The  fact  that  we  are  losing  273  camps,  and  that  we  have  58  finance 
offices  scattered  throughout  the  United.  States  for  these  camps  means 
that  each  finance  office  loses  between  four  and  five  camps.  What  it 
actually  means  is  that  they  lose  between  four  and  five  enrollees’  camp 
pay  rolls,  but  they  do  not  lose  an}^  commercial  accounts,  because  they 
must  buy  the  food  and  other  supplies,  and  handle  those  accounts  for 
supplies  and  equipment.  Therefore,  they  will  have  the  same  number 
of  vouchers  to  handle,  with  the  exception  of  those  four  or  five  com- 
pany enrollees’  accounts.  That  item  is  so  small  that  we  cannot  have 
any  decrease  in  the  Finance  personnel  because  of  the  decreased  num- 
ber of  enrollees. 

REASON  FOR  LACK  OF  REDUCTION  IN  FINANCE  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  committee  is  very  much  interested  in  the  statement 
made  from  time  to  time  that  there  can  be  no  decreases  made  here 
in  Washington,  but  that  all  the  decreases  must  be  made  in  the  field, 
I was  particularly  impressed  with  the  figures  here  that  show  that 
you  are  not  only  not  making  any  decrease  in  Washington,  but  are 
actually  contemplating  an  increase  from  108  to  107. 

Major  Sawyer.  You  will  notice  that  we  had  one  reserve  officer. 
By  Presidential  order  he  was  changed  to  a civilian  in  1940,  and  in 
1941  he  is  a civilian.  If  you  will  look  at  the  table,  you  will  see  that 
we  have  107  employees  this  year  in  the  Washington  office. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  shows  the  total  number  of  employees.  It  shows  for 
1940  106  employees,  and  immediately  below,  it  shows  the  total  number 
of  employees  as  107.  You  do  not  reckon  that  Reserve  officer  as  an 
employee  ? 
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Major  Sawyer.  No,  sir.  On  the  top  of  the  page  there,  it  is  a 
separate  classification.  He  was  not  a civilian  employee,  but  a com- 
ni  i ss  ioned  officer. 

M r.  Tarver.  You  may  continue  with  your  statement. 

Ma  jor  Sawyer.  There  is  a slight  increase  shown  in  the  estimate 
of  $16,580,  due  to  administrative  promotions. 

Mr.  E noel.  How  many  disbursing  offices  do  you  have? 

Major  Sawyer.  We  have  58  disbursing  offices  scattered  through- 
out the  United  States.  There  is  one  at  Washington,  one  at  Balti- 
more. one  at  Atlanta,  one  at  Boston,  one  at  Chicago,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Engel.  Are  they  all  paid  monthly? 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  They  have  to  draw  the  checks  that  are  payable  to  the 
enrol  lees  beneficiaries? 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  Then  you  handle  the  money  at  the  camps  for  the 
enrollees? 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  have  49,000  less  enrollees? 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  means  49,000  less  checks  per  month  that  you  have 
to  make  out  for  the  beneficiaries. 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  It  means  further  that  the  pay  rolls  and  checks  will  not 
have  to  go  to  the  2TB  camps  that  are  going  out. 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  Where  are  you  making  any  reduction  in  your  per- 
sonnel to  compensate  for  that  reduction  in  the  work? 

Major  Sawyer.  We  are  not  making  any  reduction  in  our  personnel 
that  compensates  for  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  camps.  I might 
say  that  the  check  writing,  and  so  forth,  is  done  by  machinery  in 
many  instances,  and  it  simply  means  that  the  machines  will  run  for, 
perhaps,  half  an  hour  less  than  they  formerly  did. 

Mr.  Engel.  Those  checks  have  to  be  placed  in  envelopes  and 
mailed  out? 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  Are  they  placed  in  the  envelopes  by  machines  and 
addressed  by  machines? 

Major  Sawyer.  In  some  instances;  yes,  sir.  If  you  will  come  down 
to  the  Washington  office,  I will  be  glad  to  show  that  to  you. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  will  be  done  at  the  regional  offices,  will  it  not? 

Major  Sawtyer.  In  the  large  disbursing  offices.  In  practically  all 
cases  it  is  being  done  that  way. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  have  the  machines  there? 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  you  own  the  machines  or  do  you  rent  them  ? 

Major  Sawyer.  We  own  the  machines.  We  have  a very  small  per- 
sonnel for  the  amount  of  work  that  is  carried  on.  We  have  a much 
smaller  staff  in  proportion  for  the  C.  C.  C.  than  you  will  find  in  other 
'Government  services  performing  the  same  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Engel.  Here  is  a service  with  a 20-percent  reduction,  and  you 
say  there  can  be  no  reduction  in  the  overhead  personnel.  If  Congress 
should  go  ahead  and  make  another  20-percent  reduction,  would  you 
still  have  no  reduction  in  personnel? 
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Major  Sawyer.  That  would  depend  on  where  you  made  the  reduc- 
tion. If  you  make  a reduction  of  all  camps  pertaining  to  one  office, 
we  could  abolish  that  office  entirely,  but  when  you  make  it  through- 
out the  United  States,  or  make  a reduction  of  four  or  five  enrollees 
in  a camp,  there  would  be  no  reduction  in  the  number  of  offices,  and 
the  reduction  of  four  or  five  enrollees  in  a camp  would  be  so  small 
that  there  could  not  be  a reduction  in  the  personnel  handling  the 
finances. 

Mr.  Engel.  It  is  still  a reduction  of  20  percent. 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  There  should  be  20  percent  less  work  to  be  done  in 
issuing  checks  and  handling  the  financial  work. 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir;  in  pay  rolls. 

Mr.  Engel.  With  that  reduction  in  the  number  of  camps,  there 
should  be  a reduction  of  20  percent  in  the  work  to  be  done  at  each 
regional  office. 

Major  Sawyer.  No,  sir.  That  will  be  only  so  far  as  pay  is  con- 
cerned; but,  in  addition  to  that,  you  have  an  enormous  number  of 
commercial  bills  for  supplies  and  material,  food,  clothing,  medical 
treatment,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  percentage  of  reduction  would  there  be  in  that 
type  of  bills? 

Major  Sawyer.  Practically  none.  Of  course,  you  will  cut  down 
the  amount  of  a food  order,  but  you  will  have  the  same  number  of 
vouchers  to  handle. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  say  you  handle  the  bills  for  the  hospitals,  or  for 
hospitalization.  What  Avould  be  the  reduction  in  your  hospitaliza- 
tion ? There  would  be  fewer  people  in  the  camps,  and,  consequently, 
there  should  be  fewer  going  to  the  hospitals. 

Major  Sawyer.  I am  talking  about  medicinal  supplies. 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  you  pay  the  hospital  bills  also  ? 

Major  Sawyer.  Those  hospital  bills  are  paid  mostly  by  a transfer 
of  funds.  For  example,  when  they  go  to  a Veterans’  Bureau  hospital 
we  transfer  funds  to  them  and  that  is  done  here  in  Washington.  We 
will  still  have  to  make  those  transfers.  We  have  to  make  out  the 
proper  transfer  for  one  man,  and  whether  it  is  for  one  man  or  for 
1,000  men,  we  will  still  have  as  much  paper  work  to  do. 

Mr.  Engel.  Just  what  reduction  would  we  have  to  make  in  the 
number  of  C.  C.  C.  enrollees  before  we  could  expect  a reduction  in 
this  overhead  force? 


Major  Sawyer.  That  would  be  whenever  you  cut  the  number  of 
districts  or  the  number  of  corps  areas. 

Mr.  Engel.  If  we  cut  down  the  number  of  camps  in  each  area,  you 
would  still  require  the  same  force  as  now  ? 

Major  Sawyer.  No,  sir;  I would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that.  I 
would  say  the  cut  would  have  to  be  considerably  more  than  this. 

Mr.  McEntee.  If  you  should  take  all  of  the  camps  out  of  one  State 
or  one  district  we  could  close  an  office. 

Mr.  Houston.  What  percentage  of  the  work  done  by  your  employ- 
ees in  Regular  Army  work? 

Major  Sawyer.  Very  little  that  I know  of.  It  is  the  other  way: 
The  Regular  Army  does  more  C.  C.  C.  work. 
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Mi*.  Engel.  How  many  regions  are  there? 

Major  Sawyer.  There  are  9 corps  areas  and  42  districts. 

Mr.  Engel.  If  you  reduced  the  number  of  enrollees,  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  corps-area  regions,  why  could  you  not  remap 
those  areas? 

Major  Bush.  Because  the  reduction,  as  Mr.  Entee  said,  would  be 
scattered  throughout  the  whole  United  States,  and  the  C.  C.  C.  organ- 
ization is  tied  up  with  the  corps-area  organization,  which  is  a geo- 
graphical organization. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  districts  are  not  built  up  that  way? 

Major  Sawyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I assume  that  you  consolidated  districts  where  you 
have  a less  number  of  camps. 

Major  Bush.  The  number  of  districts  has  been  materially  reduced 
since  the  reduction.  We  have  42  districts  now. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  many  did  you  have  when  you  had  2,900  camps? 

Major  Bush.  Sixty-seven.  Assuming  that  this  reduction  of  273 
camps  were  distributed  equitably  throughout  the  42  districts,  that 
would  be  a reduction  of  only  about  7 camps  to  the  district.  If  you 
reduce  the  number  of  districts,  of  course  we  run  up  against  one 
other  thing,  and  that  is  the  reaction  from  the  communities  affected, 
because  they  .do  not  want  to  lose  a district  headquarters.  Then,  you 
will  notice  another  proposition,  and  that  is  particularly  true  in  the 
Western  and  Southwestern  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  the 
distances  would  become  too  great  for  the  purposes  of  inspection  and 
administration.  The  First  Corps  Area,  which  is  geographically  a 
small  corps  area,  does  not  have  any  districts,  but  they  operate  all 
of  the  functions  of  that  corps  area  at  the  corps  area  headquarters 
in  Boston.  They  can  do  that  because  of  the  smaller  number  of 
camps  and  the  shorter  distances  involved;  but  when  you  go  into  the 
West  and  Southwest,  where  the  distances  are  great,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a larger  number  of  districts  for  administrative  purposes. 

PAY  OF  COAST  GUARD  WARRANT  OFFICERS 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  have  eliminated  entirely  the  estimate  for  the 
pay  of  Coast  Guard  warrant  officers.  Your  1939  obligations  under 
that  head  were  $283,542,  and  the  estimated  obligations  for  1940  are 
$99,190. 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Tarver.  Was  that  because  of  discontinuing  the  services  of 
Coast  Guard  warrant  officers? 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir.  It  went  out  of  existence  on  December  31 
last. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Who  is  doing  the  work  that  they  performed? 

Major  Sawyer.  The  administrative  personnel  under  project  4. 

PAY  OF  ENROLLEES 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  take  up  project  3,  covering  pay  of  enrollees, 
and  will  insert  at  this  point  page  95  of  the  justifications. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Project  No.  8,  pay  of  enrollees 
Actual  or  estimated  obligations: 


1939 $103,689,720 

1040 101,185,200 

1941 82,  821,  960 


Deviation,  1941  from  1940 — 18,  363,  240 


SUPPORTING  DATA 

(ad  The  obligations  for  fiscal  year  1939  are  based  on  an  average  of  276,683 
enrollees. 

(b)  The  estimated  obligations  for  fiscal  year  1940  are  based  on  an  average  of 
270,000  enrollees. 

(r)  Enrollees  receive  $30  per  month  base  pay.  By  law  6 percent  are  author- 
ize to  be  appointed  leaders  with  additional  compensation  of  $15  per  month ; 
10  percent  are  authorized  to  be  appointed  assistant  leaders  with  additional 
compensation  of  $6  per  month.  This  estimate  is  based  on  an  average  of 
approximately  5 percent  of  the  enrollees  being  appointed  leaders  and  8 percent 
being  appointed  assistant  leaders.  Average  cost  per  enrollee  per  month,  $31.23. 
If  the  maximum  number  under  the  law  of  leaders  and  assistant  leaders  were 
appointed,  the  average  cost  per  enrollee  per  month  would  be  $21 50. 
$31  23  V12=$374.76,  average  pay  per  enrollee  per  year.  $374.76X221,000= 
$82,821,960. 

Major  Sawyer.  This  item  shows  a reduction  of  $18,363,240,  and 
that  is  based  entirely  upon  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  enrollees. 
It  is  a mathematical  calculation. 

PAY  OF  CAMP  AND  STAFF  OFFICERS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  is  project  No.  4,  covering  pay  of  camp  and 
staff  officers;  pay  of  physicians,  dentists,  and  veterinarians;  pay  of 
contract  clergymen  and  chaplains;  formerly  pay  and  allowances  of 
reserve  officers. 

We  will  insert  at  this  point  page  96  of  the  justifications. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Project  No.  1 — Pay  of  camp  and  staff  officers;  pay  of  physicians,  dentists,  and 
veterinarians ; pay  of  contract  clergymen  and  chaplains ; formerly  pay  and 
alloivances  of  Reserve  officers 


Actual  or  estimated  obligations : 

1939  $16,272,580 

1940  15.  4^9  625 

1941  12,  634,  689 


Deviation  1941  from  1940 — 2,  815,  006 

SUPPORTING  data:  BASIS  1227  CAMPS,  45  DISTRICTS,  AND  9 CORPS  AREAS 

iis  estimate  provides  for:  (a)  Camp  and  staff  officers,  other  than 
m^ical,  den  lists,  veterinaries,  and  chaplains: 

Staff,  9 CAF-10,  at  $3,800 __  $34,  200 

Staff,  63  CAF-9,  at  $3  500 220  500 

Staff,  108  CAF-8,  at  $3.200 345,600 

Staff,  228  CAF-7,  at  $2,900 661,  200 

Camp,  1 227  CAF-7,  at  $2  900 3,  558,  300 

Sfaff,  342  CAF-6,  at  $2.600 889,  200 

Camp,  409  CAF-5,  at  $2  300 940,  700 

Camp,  818  CAF-4,  at  $1,980 1,619,640 


Total  (3,204) 8.269  340 
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I’rojcrt  No.  '( — Ray  of  ramp  and  staff  officers;  pan  of  physicians,  dentists , and 
n tminarians ; pay  of  contract  clergymen  and  chaplains;  formerly  pay  and 
allowances  of  Reserve  officers. — Continued  . ... 


(I>)  Med’.eal,  dental,  veterinary  staff  officers,  and  chaplains: 

Si;,ir,  S27  P-3,  at  $3,500 2,  89L,  500 

Staff,  042  P-2,  at  $2,900 ____  1,  861,  800 


'1'olal  (1,469) 4,756,300 


4,673  camp  and  staff  officers  with  an  average  yearly  pay  of  $2,787 13,025,640 

Deduct  lapses 243,711 

Deduct  quarters  furnished 147,240 


12, 634,  689 

Major  Sawyer.  As  the  title  indicates,  this  covers  the  pay  of  camp 
and  staff  officers;  pay  of  physicians,  dentists,  and  veterinarians;  pay 
of  contract  clergymen  and  chaplains,  and  formerly  the  pay  and 
allowances  of  reserve  officers.  This  item  &liow$  a 'reduction  of 
$2,815,006,  which  is  based  on  a reduction  in  the  number  of  camps, 
and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  en- 
rol lees.  These  men  who  live  at  the  camps  have  a deduction  of  $5 
per  month  from  their  salaries  for  the  quarters  furnished.  That  is 
also  taken  out  of  the  amount  here,  and  the  lapses  are  taken  out, 

Mr.  Houston.  These  were  formerly  reserve  officers? 

Major  Sawyer.  They  were  formerly  reserve  officers;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Houston.  You  take  $5  per  month  out  of  their  allowance  for 
quarters? 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  they  have  their  meals  ? 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir ; and  pay  for  them. 

Major  Bush.  They  actually  get  the  same  food  that  the  enrollees 
get  but  they  have  to  pay  for  it. 


NUMBER  OF  DISTRICTS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  you  had  42  districts? 

Major  Sawyer.  The  number  has  varied.  At  the  time  we  prepared 
the  Budget,  there  were  45  districts,  but  since  that  time  we  have  lost 
three  districts. 

Major  Bush.  There  may  have  been  43. 

Major  Sawyer.  We  may  have  lost  one  more  since  that  time. 

Major  Bush.  In  the  first  corps  area,  having  no  districts,  we  have 
a little  more  personnel  at  Boston. 

Major  Sawyer.  They  have  the  same  allowance  as  a district  would 
have. 

POSSIBILITY  OF  REDUCTIONS  IN  PERSONNEL  AND  COSTS 

Mr  Engel.  The  Sixth  Corps  Area  includes  Chicago  ? 

Major  Sawer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  I notice  that  it  takes  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Mich- 
igan. 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  the  Fifth  Corps  Area  includes  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia. 
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Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  The  headquarters  of  the  Sixth  Corps  Area,  I assume, 
are  at  Chicago. 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  Indiana  extends  almost  into  Chicago,  and  I do  not  see 
any  reason  why  you  could  not  combine  those  areas  there. 

Major  Bush.  The  organization  is  built  up  according  to  the  Army 
organization.  The  Army  took  over  the  administration  of  the  C.  C.  C. 
camps  in  1933,  and  at  that  time  the  corps  area  organizations  were 
already  in  existence. 

Mr.  Engel.  I understand  that ; but  I cannot  see  any  reason  why  the 
Army  could  not  transfer  some  of  the  Fifth  Corps  Area  to  the  Sixth 
Corps  Area,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  You  are  running  two 
districts  there,  and  I do  not  see  why  you  could  not  combine  those 
corps  areas. 

Major  Bush.  You  would  increase  certain  of  the  costs. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  said  awhile  ago,  in  justifying  no  reduction  in  the 
personnel,  that  you  had  the  same  number  of  corps  area  officers  and  the 
same  number  of  district  offices,  and  that  you  carried  on  substantially 
the  same  amount  of  work  because  of  that  fact;  which  would  imply, 
for  example,  that  if  you  did  not  have  so  many  district  offices  you 
might  be  able  to  effect  some  reduction  on  that  account.  Yet  you  say 
that,  while  you  have  reduced  the  number  of  offices  from  45  to  either 
42  or  43,  since  the  estimates  were  prepared,  that  would  not  cause  a 
reduction  in  the  estimates,  and  that  the  same  number  of  employees 
would  have  to  be  carried  in  the  corps  area  offices.  That  being  true, 
it  would  not  do  any  good  to  cut  in  half  the  number  of  district  offices. 
It  would  not  be  reflected  in  a reduction  in  the  personnel,  or  it  would 
not  be  reflected  by  a reduction  of  personnel. 

Major  Sawyer.  If  you  are  speaking  of  the  finance  personnel,  they 
are  not  all  in  the  district  offices,  but  they  are  in  the  disbursing  offices 
which  are  distinct  and  separate  from  the  district  and  corps-area  offices. 
These  58  disbursing  offices  have  no  connection  with  the  district  and 
corps-area  offices  at  all. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I asked  you  whether,  or  not,  if  you  reduced  the  number 
of  district  offices,  even  by  three,  there  ought  to  be  some  reduction  of 
personnel  ? 

Major  Sawyer.  We  do  reduce  the  personnel  whenever  districts  are 
reduced. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I understood  }Tou  to  say  a while  ago  that  under  an 
arrangement  where  two  or  three  offices  were  consolidated  with  the 
work  of  the  corps-area  headquarters,  it  would  mean  a reduction  in 
personnel. 

Major  Sawyer.  I was  speaking  of  staff  officers  and  administrative 
officers  under  Project  4. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  would  be  some  reduction  in  that  event? 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir.  Camp  and  staff  officers  are  taken  out  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  the  First  Corps  Area,  where  they  have  no 
districts  to  take  care  of  those  six  States.  They  have  to  have  person- 
nel to  take  care  of  those  States. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  much  reduction  in  their  personnel  should  be  made 
due  to  the  elimination  of  two  or  three  districts? 

Major  Sawyer.  I believe  there  is  only  one  district  office  eliminated, 
and  that  would  be  four  employees. 
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Mr.  Kn<;el.  It*  t lie  committee  should  see  fit  to  make  a reduction  in 
the  item  of,  say.  10  percent,  or  a reduction  of  10  percent  in  the  finance 
item,  I think  you  could  work  it  out  all  right. 

Major  Sawyer.  1 would  like  to  leave  this  thought  with  you,  that 
this  liuance  personnel  makes  up  this  budget,  and  do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  (hat  we  will  have  this  year  a Budget  that  will  be  10  percent  easier 
to  make  up? 


Mi-.  Enoel.  You  gentlemen  cannot  tell  us  where  to  make  cuts.  I 
am  suggesting  that  we  reduce  this  item  10  percent,  and  then  you  can 
make  your  own  cuts. 

Major  Sawyer.  Frankly,  I do  not  see  where  we  could  make  them. 


TRAVEL  OR  EN ROLLERS 


Mr.  T arver.  We  will  take  up  Project  No.  5,  covering  travel  of 
enrollees,  and  at  this  point  we  will  insert  page  97  of  the  justifications. 
(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Project  No.  5.  Travel  of  Enrollees 
Actual  or  estimated  obligations : 

1939 $9,  293,  073 


1940  8,  079,  313 

1941  7,441,010 

Deviation,  1941  from  1940' — 638,297 


SUPPORTING  DATA 

( a ) Actual  cost  of  travel  per  enrollee  for  fiscal  year  1939  was  $24.07. 

(b)  Cost  of  travel  per  enrollee  for  fiscal  year  1940  was  estimated  at  $21.45, 
the  decrease  to  be  accomplished  by  the  assignment  of  enrollees  to  work  projects 
nearer  the  point  of  enrollment. 

(c)  With  an  average  of  221,000  enrollees  for  12  months,  there  would  be 
2,652,000  man-months,  divided  by  8.6,  would  be  308372  moves.  Cost  of  travel 
of  enrollees  based  on  24.13X308,372  moves =$7,441,016. 

Major  Sawyer.  There  is  a reduction  of  $638,297  in  this  item.  That 
is  based  on  a reduction  in  the  number  of  employees.  It  is  a mathe- 
matical proposition.  It  is  plain  mathematics,  and  is  based  on  the 
average  number  of  enrollees,  and  not  the  maximum  strength. 

BASIS  FOR  ESTIMATING  COST  OF  TRAVEL  PER  ENROI  LEE 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  cost  of  travel  per  enrollee  for  the  fiscal  year  1940 
was  estimated  at  $21.45,  and  for  the  next  fiscal  year  it  is  estimated  at 
$24.13,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr.  McEntee  stated  that  you 
were  endeavoring  to  correct  the  conditions  by  which  enrollees  were 
sent  long  distances  from  home,  or  further  than  necessary  in  many 
cases  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  average  cost  of  travel  per 
enrollee  should  be  smaller  in  1941  than  in  1940,  instead  of  a larger 
amount 

Mr  McEntee.  I stated  that  there  was  a reduction  in  the  far  West, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  there  will  not  be  thousands  of  enrollees 
who  will  travel. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  also  stated  that  you  were  endeavoring  to  bring 
about  a change  in  the  conditions  under  which  enrollees  were  sent 
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8,000  miles,  sometimes,  from  home,  and  that  you  were  endeavoring 
to  have  them  stationed  nearer  home, 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  that  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  average  travel 
cost  per  enrollee  should  be  smaller. 

Major  Sawyer.  It  will  be  smaller  next  year  than  this  year,  but 
this  year  the  cost  will  probably  run  between  $25  and  $26  per  enrollee. 
We  have  already  spent  more  proportionately  of  travel  money  this 
year  than  we  estimated,  becaus  the  costs  were  higher  than  were 
shown. 

Mr.  Dickey.  The  land  grant  rates  are  out. 

Mr.  Tarver.  When  you  were  guessing,  at  the  time  the  estimates 
were  made  up,  you  guessed  $21.45,  and  you  find  that  you  will  actually 
spend  $24.07? 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  your  next  guess  is  $24.31  ? 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I hope  this  guess  is  not  as  far  off  as  the  other.  I do 
not  understand  why  you  should  have  estimated  $21.45,  and  then 
increase  it  to  $24.13.  Why  do  you  have  that  anticipated  increase 
in  travel  costs  ? 

Major  Sawyer.  In  1940  we  were  told  that  they  were  going  to 
assign  these  enrollees  to  camps  near  their  homes,  and  we  based 
our  estimate  on  the  fact  that  that  travel  would  be  smaller.  As  an 
actual  fact,  we  have  found  travel  costs  have  increased  this  year  over 
last  year. 

Mr.  Engel.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  recent  order  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  applying  to  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country  reducing  railroad  fares  half  a cent  per  mile? 

Mr.  Houston.  When  does  that  take  effect  ? 

Mr.  Engel.  On  March  23.  Have  you  taken  that  into  considera- 
tion ? 

Major  Sawyer.  No,  sir;  under  our  present  agreement,  we  can  serve 
camps  much  more  cheaply  than  by  the  ordinary  commercial  rates. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  do  you  pay  per  mile  ? 

Mr.  Moreland.  I would  rather  not  answer  that.  It  is  rather  compli- 
cated, because  it  depends  on  the  routing,  for  in  different  sections  of 
the  United  States  we  have  different  agreements. 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  you  not  get  a discount  ? 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  much  of  a discount  do  you  get? 

Major  Sawyer.  Well,  as  I say 

Mr.  Engel.  Would  it  be  lower  than  2 cents  a mile  ? 

Major  Sawyer.  I am  sure  it  is  lower  than  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  So  that  this  reduction  in  the  rate  would  not  affect  your 
agreement  ? 

Major  Sawyer.  I cannot  answer  that, 

Mr.  Engel.  Can  you  put  it  in  the  record  ? 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir;  I will  be  glad  to  find  out  and  insert  it. 
In  the  East,  our  present  agreement  is  V/2  cents  per  mile  in  coaches. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Since  there  has  been  a reduction,  by  action  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  the  ordinary  fare,  why  should 
not  you  negotiate  again  with  the  railroads  in  order  to  secure  a further 
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reduction  of  a comparable  character,  in  the  matter  of  transportation 
of  C.  C.  C.  enrollees? 

Major  S awyer.  1 will  be  glad  to  put  that  in  the  record. 

Note. — An  effort  is  being  made  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  this  connection, 
but  it  cannot  be  determined  at  this  time  what  the  result  will  be. 

Mr.  T 'arver.  Perhaps  it  is  my  density,  but  I do  not  find  from  any- 
thing  you  have  yet  said  any  logical  reason  why,  when  making  up 
these  estimates,  you  should  have  estimated  that  the  travel  cost  per 
enrollee  would  have  been  $3  and  something  greater  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  than  for  the  present. 

Major  Sawyer.  Because  we  based  our  estimates  for  1940  on  the 
impression  that  the  travel  distance  was  going  to  be  very  small,  and 
we  based  our  estimates  for  1941  on  the  assumption  that  the  travel 
distance  will  be  the  same,  approximately,  as  it  was  in  1939,  because 
that  is  what  has  proven  true  in  1940. 

Mr.  T arver.  Then  why  did  you  anticipate  the  travel  distance 
would  increase  in  1941? 

. Major  Sawyer.  Because  it  has  increased  in  1940  and  is  about  the 
same  as  1939,  based  on  past  experience. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  said  you  estimated  it  would  decrease  in  1940. 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  As  between  1940  and  1939  ? 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Why  did  you  estimate  it  would  increase  for  1941? 

Major  Sawyer.  Based  on  the  actual  figures  which  showed  that  the 
1940  estimate  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  at  this  time,  when  you  were  making  up  the  1941 
estimates,  you  had  not  gotten  those  actual  figures — at  the  time  you 
made  up  this  estimate.  You  said  you  estimated  too  low,  but  you 
did  not  have  the  actual  figures  to  guide  you,  and  now  why  were  you 
estimating,  at  that  time,  several  months  ago,  that  the  cost  of  travel 
in  1940  was  going  to  be  about  $3  less  than  it  would  be  in  1941,  per 
enrollee  ? 

Major  Sawyer.  Because  we  were  told — I was  told  to  base  it  on  a 
shorter  distance. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Did  you  have  any  reason  to  assume  the  distance  would 
be  greater  in  1941  than  in  1940? 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  reason  did  you  have? 

Major  Sawyer.  It  was  my  understanding  from  the  Director’s  office 
that  the  distance  they  were  going  to  move  these  men  would  be  the 
same  as  in  1939,  the  year  we  have  just  finished. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  mean  it  would  increase  in  1941  over  1940? 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  other  words,  your  guess  was  based  on  information 
you  had  from  Mr.  McEntee? 

Major  Sawyer.  It  was  on  information  I had  from  the  Director’s 
office. 

Mr.  McEntee.  It  was  not  a guess  on  the  Major’s  part;  it  was  an 
arbitrary  cut.  The  Army  said  it  would  be  a higher  figure,  and  we 
arbitrarily  told  them  to  cut  it  down. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you,  as  a matter  of  fact,  anticipate  the  travel  dis- 
tance will  be  greater  in  1941  than  in  1940? 
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Mr.  McEntee.  We  had  to  meet  the  Budget  cut  and  the  Army’s 
estimate  came  in  considerably  higher  than  the  estimate  you  are 
considering  here,  and  we  arranged  with  the  Army  to  reduce  that 
estimate  and  I think  we  gave  them  the  figure  to  cut  it  back. 

Mr.  Engel.  Now,  do  I understand  you  correctly  to  say  it  has  ac- 
tually cost  you,  this  year,  $24  07  per  enrollee  instead  of  $21.45? 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir ; it  is  costing  us  more  than  that  this  year. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  means  it  is  going  to  cost  you  $715,260  more  for 
travel  for  enrol  lees  than  the  1940  budget  provided  for;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  money ; what  funds  are 
you  going  to  use  to  pay  that  amount.  Where  are  you  going  to  get 
that  $715,000  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  We  do  not  know  at  this  time,  sir.  We  have  not 
gone  far  enough  in  the  fiscal  year  to  know  where  we  are  going  to 
have  savings  in  any  other  money,  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficit. 

Mr.  Houston.  Have  not  you  gone  far  enough  in  the  fiscal  year  1940 
to  use  it  as  a basis  for  the  1941  estimates? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way  we  do  that — based  on  our 
experience. 

Mr.  Houston.  That  is  the  way  I understand ; and  even  though  you 
only  have  three  or  four  months,  you  have  to  average  them  through? 

Mr.  McEntee.  That  is  correct.  That  is  what  this  estimate  for 
1941  is  based  on. 


TRAVEL  OF  PERSONS  OTHER  THAN  MEMBERS 


Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  project  is  “Travel  of  persons  other  than 
members.”  Please  insert  the  justification  here. 

(The  justification  of  estimate  is  as  follows :) 

Project  No.  6.  Travel  of  persons  other  than  members 


Actual  or  estimated  obligations: 


1930 

1940  

1941  

Deviation,  1941  from  1940 


$1,  202,  720 
1,  279,  (MX) 
1,  046,  287 


—232,  713 


SUPPORTING  DATA 


(a)  Estimated  cost  per  month  per  camp  for  fiscal  year  1940  is  $71.06. 

(&)  To  maintain  an  average  of  1.227  camps  for  the  fiscal  vear  1941  would  be 
1,227  X 12  X 71 .06=1 .046,287. 

PURPOSE  OF  ESTIMATE 

Major  Sawyer.  This  is  for  travel  of  persons  other  than  enrollees 
and  is  based  on  exactly  the  same  costs  for  1941  as  for  the  fiscal  year 
1,940,  and  takes  into  account  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  camps 
and  a total  reduction  of  $232,713. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Who  are  these  persons  “other  than  enrollees”  whose 
travel  expenses  are  paid  ? 

Major  Sawyer.  They  are  Regular  Army  officers;  they  are  the  ad- 
ministrative personnel  and  inspectors;  they  are  doctors,  dentists,  vet- 
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erinarians,  chaplains,  clergymen,  civilian  employees — anybody  con- 
nected with  the  War  Department  who  is  paid  out  of  C.  C.  C.  travel 
money,  except  enrol  lees,  sir. 


METHOD  OF  SELECTING  OLFRGYMKN  | 

Mr.  1 aryer.  A\  it h regard  to  the  selection  of  clergymen,  which  is  a 
question  I meant  to  ask  you  a while  ago,  how  do  you  go  about  that? 

Major  Hush.  I hey  are  selected  the  same  as  other  of  what  we  call 
“administrative  personnel'’ — those  who  are  now  occupying  positions 
formerly  occupied  by  Reserve  officers.  They  are  required  to  be  mem-  1 
bers  of  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps.  They  are  selected  by  the  corps  | 
area  commanders  the  same  as  other  administrative  personnel. 

We  have,  in  addition  to  that,  what  we  call  “contract  clergymen,T 
who  are  paid  $30  a month.  They  do  not  devote  their  full  time  butT 
under  provisions  of  their  contracts,  agree  to  furnish  a certain  num- 
ber of  services  a month  to  designated  camps. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  selecting  your  clergymen,  how  do  you  go  about 
securing  a proportionate  representation  from  the  different  denomina- 
tions? 

Major  Bush.  The  selection  of  C.  C.  C.  chaplains  is  handled  by  the 
corps  area  commanders  on  the  basis  of  denominational  population  and 
is  based  upon  such  denominational  population  within  their  respective 
corps  areas.  They  are  not  selected  here  in  Washington;  they  are 
selected  in  the  corps  areas. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  I understand  now  the  population  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, in  determining  the  proportionate  representation  of  each  denom- 
ination or  sect,  is  taken  into  consideration  in  every  corps  area  in  the 
selection  of  clergymen  ? 

Major  Bush.  Within  the  corps  area,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  population  within  the  corps  areas? 

Major  Bush.  The  denominational  population  with  the  corps  areas; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  place  in  the  record  information  showing  the 
number  of  clergymen  so  selected ; both  the  Reserve  Army  officers  and 
the  local  clergymen  selected,  and  their  division  by  denominations  or 
sects  ? 

Major  Bush.  Yes,  sir. 


Civil  Conservation  Corps  chaplains 


Denomination : 

Catholic 30 

Baptist 42 

Methodist i 23 

Presbyterian 18 

Lutheran ’ 9 

Lutheran,  Missouri  Synod 7 

Disciples  of  Christ 16 

United  Brethren 4 


Denomination : 

Evangelical 3 

Congregational 3 

Protestant  Episcopal 6 

Church  of  the  Nazarene 2 

Reformed 2 

Mormon 2 

Unitarian 1 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  shown  above  is 
not  in  proportion  to  the  denominational  population  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  National  Catholic  We1  fare  Council 
prefers  to  utilize  part-time  services  of  a greater  number  of  “contract  clergymen” 
who  are  employed  under  contract  at  .$30  a month  rather  than  a lesser  number 
of  full-time  chaplains  which  would  be  provided  with  the  same  expenditure  of 
funds.  There  are  now  198  Roman  Catholic  contract  clergymen  with  the  Civil 
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Conservation  Corps.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  three  Jewish  and  one 
protestant  (Baptist)  contract  clergymen  on  duty  with  the  Civil  Conservation 
Corps. 

EQUIPMENT,  SUPPLIES,  AND  SERVICES,  FINANCE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  Tarver.  Next  is  project  No.  7,  “Equipment,  supplies,  and  serv- 
ices, Finance  Department.”  Please  insert  the  justification  here. 
(The  justification  of  estimate  is  as  follows:) 

Project  No.  7.  Equipment,  supplies,  and  services , Finance  Department 


Actual  or  estimated  obligations  : 

1939  $230,400 

1940  174,  500 

1941  219',  500 

Deviation,  1941  from  1940 +45,  000 


SUPPORTING  DATA 

This  project  pays  by  transfer  warrant  to  the  Treasury  Department  approxi- 
mately $110,000  per  year,  and  purchases  between  $20,000  and  $30,000  worth  of 
checks  for  paying  of  C.  C.  C.  accounts.  The  balance,  approximately  $79,000,  is 
needed  in  71  disbursing  offices,  and  9 corps  area  finance  offices. 

Major  Sawyer.  Project  No.  7 pays  by  transfer  warrant  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department  approximately  $110,000  a year  and  purchases  between 
$20,000  and  $30,000  worth  of  checks  for  paying  C.  C.  C.  accounts.  The 
balance  of  approximately  $79,000  is  used  in  58  disbursing  offices  and 
9 corps  area  finance  offices. 

The  increase  of  $45,000  shown  here  is  not  a true  increase.  In  the 
year  1940  we  had  this  same  amount  of  money  in  the  estimate  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  transferred  $45,000  from  this  year’s  money  to 
the  office  of  the  administrator,  Federal  Security  Agency,  which  we 
took  out  of  this  particular -project  for  the  Finance  Department,  be- 
cause this  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  fiscal  agent  and,  if  there 
is  any  saving,  lie  will  do  his  best  to  reimburse  himself  for  that  $45,000. 

CLAIMS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Project  No.  8 is  for  claims.  Insert  the  justification 
at  this  point. 

(The  justification  of  estimate  is  as  follows:) 

Project  No.  8 — Claims 
Actual  or  estimated  obligations : 


1939  $25,000 

1940  25,  000 

1941  25,  000 


Deviation,  1941  from  1940 

SUPPORTING  DATA 

This  estimate  provides  for  the  payment  of  claims  for  damages  to  private 
property,  including  reimbursement  for  loss  of,  or  damage  to,  privately  owned 
animals.  Also  for  payment  of  medical  and  hospital  expenses  resulting  from 
personal  injuries. 
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PURPOSE  OF  ESTIMATE  FOR  CLAIMS  , ! 

Tell  us  about  that  item. 

Major  Sawyer.  This  estimate  of  $25,000,  which  is  the  same  as  for 
the  last  2 previous  fiscal  years,  provides  for  the  payment  of  claims 
for  damages  to  private  property,  including  reimbursement  for  loss 
of,  or  damage  to,  privately  owned  animals;  also  for  payment  of  medi- 
cal and  hospital  expenses  resulting  from  personal  injuries. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  maximum  amount  of  a claim  for  damage 
to  personal  property  that  you  pay? 

Major  Sawyer.  $500  is  the  maximum. 

Mr.  T arver.  You  have  no  jurisdiction  to  allow  any  claim  at  all 
for  personal  injuries? 

Major  Sawyer.  No,  sir;  not  unless  it  is  passed  by  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  McEntee.  We  do  for  hospital  expenses,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  T arver.  Yes;  I understand. 

Major  Sawyer.  But  not  for  personal  damages. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Which  results  in  a considerable  number  of  bills  being- 
handled  by  Congress  at  every  session  for  claims  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Ho  USTON.  Have  those  bills  fallen  off  any? 

Mr.  McEntee.  That  $500  authority  has  taken  a lot  of  those  off  of 
Congress.  When  Congress  passed  that  act  giving  us  authority  to 
settle  claims  up  to  $500,  that  eliminated  a great  many  bills. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Ought  not  you  to  have  authority  to  settle  personal 
injury  claims  also  up  to  $500? 

Mr.  McEntee.  We  have  no  authority  to  settle  personal  injury  claims. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I know  you  have  not,  but  the  law  ought  to  be  amended 
so  as  to  permit  you  to  settle  them. 

Mr.  McEntee.  It  might  save  the  Claims  Committee  a great  deal 
of  work. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  would  probably  save  the  Government  a great 
deal  of  money,  too  ? 

Mr.  Dickey.  It  Avould  if  they  could  be  settled  as  cheaply  as  we 
settle  the  property  damage  claims. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now  it  seems  that  amount  for  claims  ought  to  be  re- 
duced proportionately  to  the  number  of  enroll ees.  I do  not  under- 
stand why  there  has  not  been  a proportionate  reduction  there.  Ex- 
plain that. 

Major  Sawyer.  This,  of  course,  is  an  estimate.  The  claims  have 
been  coming  in  and  we  got  this  estimate  from  our  Claims  Division, 
and  it  is  very  hard  to  make  a more  accurate  estimate.  After  all, 
$25,000  is  not  a great  deal  of  money  and  some  claims  come  in  for 
relatively  large  amounts,  that  have  to  be  paid  out  of  that. 

Mr.  Houston.  How  much  did  it  cost  you  last  year  ? 

Major  Sawyer.  Well,  at  the  present  time,  I think  Ave  have  paid  out 
$24,755.04  so  far  for  the  fiscal  year  1938. 

Major  Bush.  The  number  of  enrollees  would  not  affect  the  number 
of  claims  or  the  amounts,  but  the  number  of  camps  would,  slightly. 

Mr.  Tarater.  It  seems  to  me  the  number  of  enrollees  would;  that 
there  would  be  less  travel  by  the  enrollees  in  C.  C.  C.  vehicles  on  the 
public  highways,  and  a smaller  number  of  automobiles,  actually. 

Major  Bush.  There  would  be  a reduction  if  the  number  of  camps 
is  reduced,  but  not  a reduction  in  the  number  of  enrollees,  because 
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the  strength  of  the  camps  would  be  the  same.  What  would  affect  it 
would  be  a reduction  in  the  number  of  camps.  And  you  take  that 
item  of  $25,000  for  the  settlement  of  claims : You  cannot  predict  in 
any  way  what  the  accidents  are  going  to  be.  It  varies  from  year  to 
year,  and  we  did  not  feel  we  would  be  justified  in  making  a reduction 
in  a small  amount  like  that. 

Mr.  Engel.  Just  how  much  did  you  pay  out  in  1939?  You  have 
those  figures.  You  certainly  did  not  pay  out  exactly  $25,000. 

Major  Bush.  No.  We  have  not  finished  paying  them;  but,  for 
the  cases  actually  in  so  far  this  fiscal  year,  we  have  paid  out 
$20,190.67. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  say  you  have  not  paid  out  the  1939  claims  yet? 

Major  Bush.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Engel.  When  a claim  is  filed,  you  pay  it  out  of  1939  funds? 

Major  Bush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  you  still  have  some  1939  money  left  and  which 
you  are  holding  over  to  pay  on  those  claims? 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes,  sir.  For  2 years  after  the  fiscal  year  expires 
we  hold  money  for  that. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  completes  the  hearing  for  the  Army.  Thank 
you,  gentlemen. 


Tuesday,  February  20,  1940. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR— COOPERATIVE 
CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS  ACTIVITIES 

STATEMENTS  OP  CONRAD  L.  WIRTH,  REPRESENTATIVE  0E 
INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT,  ADVISORY  COUNCIL,  CIVILIAN  CON- 
SERVATION CORPS;  H.  E.  WEATHERAX,  COORDINATOR,  CIVILIAN 
CONSERVATION  CORPS;  D.  E.  MURPHY,  DIRECTOR,  INDIAN  DIVI- 
: SION,  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

justification  of  estimate 

Mr.  Tarver.  At  the  beginning  of  our  hearings  regarding  the  Inte- 
rior Department  items,  pages  102,  103,  and  104  of  the  justifications 
will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps — Justification  of  estimate 
Appropriation  Act,  1940 $26,  420,  278 


Deduct  estimated  savings 260, 100 


Base  for  fiscal  year  1941 $26, 160, 178 

Changes  for  fiscal  year  1941 : 

Continental  United  States  (exclusive  of  Indian  Decrease 

activities ) 3,  225,  442 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs 1,  705,  000 

Territories  and  island  possessions 257,  536 


5, 187,  978 


Total 

Total  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1941 


20,  972,  200 
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Summary  of  projects  or  functions 


Number  and  purpose  of  project  or  function 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Deviation 

1941-40 

. Continental  United  States  (exclusive  of  Indian 
activities) 

$17,410, 840 
6,  932,  592 
1, 053,  943 

$17,  888,  842 
7, 176,  000 
1,  095,  336 

$14,  663,  400 
5, 471,  000 
837, 800 

— $3,  225,  442 
-1,705, 000 
-257,  536 

l.  Office  of  Indian  Affairs __ _ _ 

1.  Territories  and  island  possessions  ....... 

Total  . 

25,  397,  375 

26, 160, 178 

20,  972,  200 

-5, 187,  978 

Sort:.  -Since  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  were  not  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  (he  Interior  until  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1940,  no  obligations  for  that  Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year 
1939  are  included  herein. 


Distribution  of  departmental  personnel — Washington  office , fiscal  year  19Jtl 

estilmate — Chamge  3 


• 

1941 

1940 

1939 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

Central  departmental  unit: 

Office  of  the  Seeretarv 

2 

$5,  200 

2.0 

$5, 200 

Appointments ...  . 

11 

17,310 

12.0 

18,  780 

12.0 

$18, 420 

Chief  clerk 

1 

1,440 

1.0 

1,440 

1.0 

1,358 

Classification 

3 

5,  360 

3.0 

5,  360 

3.0 

4,  398 

Information  ....  ...  . . . 

3.0 

5, 973 

Interdepartmental  radio  advisory  commit- 

tee  . .... 

1.0 

604 

Investigation 

11 

34, 140 

16.0 

43,  380 

18.0 

50, 991 

Miscellaneous  service 

9 

12, 900 

9.0 

12,  900 

9.0 

12,  238 

Motion  pictures.  ..  . 

9.0 

19,  773 

Personnel 

12 

25,  280 

14.0 

28,  220 

13.0 

22,  793 

Purchasing 

9 

17,140 

9.0 

17, 140 

13.0 

24,  752 

Office  of  the  Coordinator 

8 

20,  340 

9.0 

21,  960 

6.0 

15.  640 

Total,  Central  Departmental  Unit..  

66 

139, 110 

75.0 

154,  380 

88.0 

176,  940 

Bureau  of  Reclamation ...  ... 

12 

24,  340 

12.0 

24,  340 

11.0 

21,980 

National  Park  Service 

129 

301,  580 

151.0 

339,  920 

160.3 

345.610 

Division  of  Grazing ..  ...  . _ ... 

28 

62.  050 

29.0 

63.  395 

24.5 

46, 858 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survev  ..  

55 

94,  393 

57.8 

97,  878 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs 

52 

102,  700 

52.0 

102,  700 

53.  0 

101,915 

Total,  Department 

342 

724, 173 

376.8 

782,  613 

336.8 

693,333 

Note. — All  figures  are  gross,  before  lapses  and  furloughs  are  deducted,  temporary  employees  added,  or 
any  provision  made  for  administrative  promotions.  USDI  42  C-3  Dec.  8,  1939. 


Mr.  Tarver.  Who  will  justify  these  estimates  for  the  Interior 
Department  ? 

Mr.  Wirth.  I will. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 


Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  give  us  a general  statement  concerning  the 
part  played  by  your  Department  in  the  C.  C.  C.  work,  and  then  we 
will  take  up  the  projects  one  by  one. 

Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Chairman,  I believe  the  committee  knows  that  the 
technical  agencies  handle  the  work  of  the  boys  in  the  field  and  have 
charge  of  the  boys  from  the  time  the  Army  turns  them  over  in  the 
morning  until  they  return  to  camp  at  night. 

I will  attempt  to  justify  the  funds  requested  for  the  work  handled 
by  the  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  include  the 
General  Land  Office,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Division  of  Grazing,  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
the  Indian  Service,  and  the  Division  of  Territories  and  Island  Pos- 
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sessions,  as  far  as  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Hawaii  are  concerned.  The 
Agriculture  Department  handles  Puerto  Rico  and  Alaska. 

Mr.  Tarver.  1 think  it  would  be  interesting  at  this  point  if  we 
also  inserted  in  the  record  pages  106  and  107  of  the  justifications. 
(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

ESTIMATE  TOR  FISCAL  YEAR  10  4 1 


The  fiscal  year  1941  estimate  for  this  project  covers  expenditures  necessary 
for  carrying  on  work  by  enrollees  in  397  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps  in 
the  continental  United  States,  exclusive  of  Indian  activities. 

The  work  projects  vary  from  improvement  of  range  land  to  the  construction 
and  protection  of  park  and  recreational  facilities,  and  the  reclamation  of  arid 
lands.  Examples  of  the  work  performed  are  construction  of  irrigation  ditches, 
culverts,  dams,  bridges,  truck  trails,  corrals,  fences,  minor  park  structures,  and 
channels  and  canals.  This  work  involves  the  purchase  of  materials  and  sup- 
plies for  construction,  and  the  operation  of  heavy  equipment  and  small  tools. 
All  of  the  work,  other  than  the  skilled  labor,  is  performed  by  enrollees  under 
trained  supervision. 

The  functions  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  covered  by  the  funds  re- 
quested are  as  follows : 

1.  Investigation  and  review  of  proposed  projects. 

2.  Technical  approval  of  projects  and  recommendations  to  the  Director  of  the 
Corps  for  camp  allocations. 

3.  Preparation  of  general  and  detailed  plans  for  carrying  out  the  work  pro- 
gram after  approval. 

4.  Organization  and  training  of  enrollees  to  carry  out  the  work  program,  as 
well  as  the  training  of  the  enrollees  in  specific  project-training  courses. 

5.  Assuming  of  custody  and  responsibility  for  enrollees  while  on  the  work 
projects. 

6.  Furnishing  of  materials  and  supplies  and  equipment  and  tools  for  carrying- 
on  the  work  projects. 

7.  Employment  and  direction  of  trained  technical  and  nontechnical  super- 
visory personnel  to  efficiently  conduct  the  work  program  and  to  properly  train 
inexperienced  young  men  in  the  use  of  equipment  and  tools,  and  for  service  in 
a broad  program  of  conservation. 

Five  bureaus  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  have  camps  under  their 
supervision  : 

General  Land  Office , ~>  camps. — Combatting  coal  fires  in  Wyoming  and  carrying 
on  forest-fire  protection  and  reforestation  work  on  the  revested  Oregon  and 
-California  Railroad  grant  lands,  Oregon. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation,  36  camps.— Rehabilitation  of  irrigation  and  distribu- 
tion systems,  including  canals  and  water  control  structures  to  provide  economical 
■delivery  of  water  to  farms,  and  the  development  of  supplemental  water  supplies 
for  reclamation  projects. 

National  Park  Service,  23.)  camps. — Conservation  of  the  natural  resources  in 
national.  State,  county,  and  metropolitan  parks  and  recreational  areas  leading 
to  their  preservation  for  the  use  by  and  enjoyment  of  the  public  by  the  construc- 
tion of  necessary  general  recreational  facilities. 

Division  of  Grazing,  77/  camps. — Range  improvement  planned  and  designed  to 
rehabilitate  over-grazed  and  depleted  range  areas  and  to  utilize  areas  heretofore 
unused  because  of  lack  of  facilities  by  the  development  of  wells,  springs,  seeps, 
reservoirs,  and  other  water  facilities  for  the  impounding  and  increasing  of  water 
reserves,  the  construction!  of  work  projects  contributing  to  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  areas  such  as  drift  and  control  fences,  trails,  stock  driveways,  corrals, 
etc. 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  28  camps. — Wildlife  restoration  work,  planting  of 
food  and  cover,  stream  improvement  and  stabilization  of  water  levels  to  improve 
wildlife  refuges  to  a condition  most  favorable  to  wildlife,  requiring  construction 
of  dams,  dikes,  and  other  water  impounding  devices,  construction  of  food  and 
shelters,  planting  of  trees  as  wind  breaks  and  to  provide  wildlife  cover,  and 
stream  and  lake  bank  protection. 

Mr.  Wirth.  The  work  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  and,  also, 
the  work  of  the  Division  of  Territories  and  Island  Possessions  are 
handled  differently  from  the  C,  C.  C.  camps  in  continental  United 
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States,  iii  that  the  Interior  Department  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Hawaii  handles  the  whole  thing,  including  the  housing,  medical 
care,  etc.  The  Army  acts  as  fiscal  agent  for  these  operations,  and 
pays  the  hills  upon  the  submission  of  proper  vouchers.  The  enrollees 
under  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  are  also  handled  in  the  same  way, 
and  Mi-.  Murphy,  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  will  answer  any 
questions  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Indians. 

ESTIMATED  REPRESENTATIVE  COST  OF  TECHNICAL  SERVICE  OPERATION  FOR 

CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS  CAMPS 

In  order  to  make  our  story  a little  clearer,  I would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  page  112,  which  gives  a break-down  of  the  camps. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  insert  that  page  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Estimated  representative  costs  of  technical  service  operations  for  a Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  camp  for  the  fiscal  year  191/1 


Total  cost  of  camp  for  year  (continental  United  States  exclusive  of 

Indian  activities) $36,935 

(Obtained  by  dividing  total  estimate  of  $14,663,400  for  barracks 
camp  operations  by  397,  the  number  of  camps  to  be  operated.) 

Approximate  total  proposed  direct  camp  expenditures 32,  522 

Approximate  total  proposed  indirect  camp  expenditures 4,  413 

ESTIMATED  BREAK-DOWN  OF  DIRECT  CAMP  EXPENDITURES 

Personal  services,  total $14, 661 

(A  representative  camp  might  well  have  the  following  typical  pay 
roll)  : 

1 superintendent  at  $2,300 . . 2,  300 

2 senior  foremen,  at  $2,000 4,  000 

2 foremen,  at  $1,860 3,  720 

1 foreman,  at  $1,680 1, 680 

1 mechanic,  at  $1,500 1, 500 

1 blacksmith,  at  $1,500 1,  500 

Average  clerical  assistance  for  camp  services 1,  260 

Travel  of  persons 221 

Transportation  of  things 275 

Utilities  (includes  heat,  light,  water,  etc.) i 71 

Miscellaneous  (includes  purchase  of  small  tools,  printing  and  binding, 

special  and  miscellaneous,  and  claims  for  damages) 1,215 

Purchase  of  automotive  and  heavy  equipment 1,191 

Operation  of  above  equipment 4,  287 

Maintenance  of  above  equipment 5, 155 

Supplies  and  materials  for  work  projects 5,303 

Communications 143 


Total 32,  522 

ESTIMATED  BREAK-DOWN  OF  INDIRECT  CAMP  EXPENDITURES 

Personal  services  (includes  all  personal  services  of  employees  not  di- 
rectly chargeable  to  a camp) $3,136 

Supplies,  materials  and  equipment  (other  than  automotive).  (Includes 

office  supplies,  stationery,  and  sundry  supplies) 410 

Travel  of  persons 483 

Transportation  of  things 24 

Automotive  equipment  purchase 47 

Automotive  equipment  maintenance 31 

Automotive  equipment  operation 36 

Rents 138 

Utilities  (includes  heat,  light,  communications  etc.) 88 

Miscellaneous  (includes  printing  and  binding,  special  and  miscellaneous, 

and  claims  for  damages) 20 


Total 4,413 
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Mr.  Wikth.  This  page  shows  the  direct  camp  costs  and  the  indirect 
camp  cost.  These  figures  are  the  working  budget  of  the  C.  0.  C. 
camps  under  the  Interior  Department’s  charge.  We  take  these  same 
figures,  reassemble  them,  and  make  up  the  01  and  02  break-down  re- 
quired by  the  Budget.  You  will  notice  that  the  total  camp  cost 
amounts  to  $36,935  per  camp  year.  In  other  words,  every  camp  we 
have  averages  $36,935  per  year,  and  this  figure  times  the  number  of 
camps  assigned  to  Interior  is  our  total  budget.  Out  of  the  $36,935, 
$32,522  is  the  direct  camp  cost.  That  money  is  allotted  to  the  camps 
for  foremen,  superintendents,  travel,  and  so  forth,  incidental  to  that 
particular  camp.  It  covers  utilities,  the  purchase  of  tools,  materials, 
and  everything  required  to  carry  on  the  job;  $4,413  goes  into  what  we 
call  the  indirect  or  back-of-the-line  cost,  which  includes  the  admin- 
istrative expense  at  Washington,  and  of  the  various  regions  of  the 
bureaus  of  the  Department. " That  includes  technical  inspection,  the 
drawing  up  of  plans  for  the  construction  work,  and  for  necessary 
travel  expense  in  connection  with  the  inspection  of  the  technical  work, 
rents,  maintenance  of  offices,  and  so  forth. 

The  indirect  cost  is  the  figure  the  private  contractor  might  call 
general  overhead  and  for  which  he  usually  figures  from  5 to  20  per- 
cent, depending  on  the  size  of  the  job.  It  is  the  administrative  cost 
necessary  to  make  the  job  run.  We  feel  that  the  Army  costs  are 
really  labor  cost  and  the  cost  on  which  the  general  overhead  percentage 
is  figured,  because  the  Army  enrolls  the  men,  pays  them  their  salaries, 
feeds  them,  clothes  them,  gives  them  medical  attendance,  and  so  forth, 
or  just  the  same  things  that  a man  would  have  to  pay  for  himself  if 
he  got  all  of  the  money  direct.  In  other  words,  it  is  a part  of  their 
living  cost.  You  cannot  give  them  $30  per  month,  and  expect  them 
to  take  care  of  their  housing,  feeding,  clothing,  and  medical  care. 
With  this  thought  in  mind  the  overhead,  or  indirect  cost,  amounts  to 
exactly  2.44  percent,  or  less  than  2 y2  percent  of  the  total  cost. 

In  other  words  out  of  the  approximately  $1,005  a year  spent  on 
an  enrollee,  the  indirect,  or  back-of-the-line  cost,  amounts  to  about  $25 
or  approximately  $2  per  man  per  month.  That  figure  holds  gen- 
erally true  for  both  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior 
Department. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  there  any  substantial  difference  between  that  figure 
of  the  administrative  cost,  estimated  for  1941,  for  the  camps,  and  the 
cost  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  ? 

Mr.  Wirth.  The  camp  cost  is  approximately  the  same  here  as  it  is 
in  1940,  except  that  the  overhead,  or  back-of-the-line  cost,  is  slightly 
larger,  because  we  cannot  reduce  the  back-of-the-line  cost  as  rap- 
idly as  we  can  the  other  costs.  There  is  a certain  overhead  cost 
which  will  continue.  It  may  be  compared  in  this  way:  In  1940 
our  figure  was  1.5  persons  per  camp  in  back-of-the-line  costs  and  in 
1941  the  figures  show  1.6  persons  per  camp  in  the  back-of-the-line 
cost.  If  we  have  the  same  number  of  people  in  our  back-of-the-line 
setup  in  1941  as  we  had  in  1940  with  the  proposed  1941  camp  cut  as 
planned,  our  people  in  the  back-of-the-line  would  run  to  about  1.8 
persons  per  camp.  However,  we  were  successful  in  bringing  it  down 
two-tenths  of  a person  per  camp. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  that  the  only  item  of  difference  between  the  esti- 
mated cost  for  1941  and  the  actual  cost  per  camp  for  1940? 
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Mr.  Wirth.  Yes,  sir;  it  amounts  to  $1  per  camp  per  month  more 
for  technical  service  cost  than  for  1940. 

In  1939  our  camp  month  cost  was  $3,001;  in  1940  it  was  $3,077, 
and  in  1911  it  had  gone  up  $1  per  camp  to  $3,078. 

NUMBER  OF  CAMPS 

Mr.  T 'arver.  What  is  the  total  number  of  camps  under  your  super- 
vision ? 

Mr.  Wirth.. The  total  here  is  397.  The  number  for  1940  is  485, 
and  we  have  397  for  1941. 

REDUCTION  OF  DEPARTMENT  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  T arver.  In  connection  with  the  reduced  estimate  for  1941, 
you  are  reducing  your  Department  personnel  from  376.8  to  342.  We 
had  understood  from  the  officials  of  the  War  Department  that  it 
was  not  possible  for  that  Department  to  decrease  its  departmental 
force  on  account  of  this  decrease  in  the  number  of  camps  and  number 
of  enrol  lees  contemplated  for  1941.  I wonder  how  you  have  man- 
aged to  effect  that  reduction. 

Mr.  Wirth.  Well,  far  it  be  from  me  to  say  that  we  are  right  and 
that  the  War  Department  is  wrong  on  that  question.  They  have  a 
different  problem  from  ours,  and,  of  course,  with  a reduction  in  the 
number  of  camps  we  can  make  a certain  reduction  in  the  number 
of  personnel.  I might  say  that  our  camp  allotment  in  the  field,  or 
the  amount  of  money  we  have  to  keep  the  equipment  up  and  to  get 
materials  in  order  to  do  a good  constructive  job,  hit  bottom  in  1940. 
We  are  trying  to  maintain  the  same  cost  per  camp  as  we  do  in  1940. 
In  1941  we  have  tried  to  take  greater  reduction  in  the  overhead  in 
order  to  get  more  material  in  the  field.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  we  were  wise  in  doing  it  this  way,  or  whether  we  should 
have  done  it  some  other  way. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  reduction  in  personnel  is  approximately  15.9. 
In  other  words,  the  reduction  here  is  18.06. 

Mr.  Wirth.  The  reduction  in  Washington  is  9.03  percent.  We 
did  not  try  to  make  straight  percentage  cuts,  but  we  reduced  the 
various  items,  where  we  thought  we  could  best  make  the  reduction. 

Mr.  Engel.  On  the  green  sheets,  you  show  in  1939  336.8  employees, 
when  you  had  1,500  camps. 

Mr.  Wirth.  No,  sir;  in  1939  we  had  450  camps  under  the  Interior 
Department. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  in  1940  you  have  how  many  camps? 

Mr.  Wirth.  Four  hundred  and  eighty-five. 

Mr.  Engel.  In  other  words,  you  had  an  increase  of  35  camps  in 
1940? 

Mr.  Wirth.  Yes,  sir.  The  Biological  Survey  was  transferred  from 
the  Agriculture  Department  to  the  Interior  Department,  and  that 
made  that  increase.  That  took  place  under  the  Executive  reorgani- 
zation. 

Mr.  Engel.  Then,  that  was  not  actually  an  increase  in  the  total 
number,  but  it  was  due  to  the  transfer  of  the  Biological  Survey  to 
your  Department,  with  a corresponding  reduction  in  the  number  of 
camps  for  the  Agriculture  Department  ? 
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Mr.  Wirth.  Yes  sir;  the  Agriculture  Department  has  taken  a 
reduction,  and  we  have  taken  a corresponding  increase. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  have  397  for  1941.  Are  you  including  that  same 
group  ? 

Mr.  Wirth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  Without  that  group,  how  many  would  you  have  in 
1941? 

Mr.  Wirth.  The  Biological  Survey  came  along  with  57  positions, 
and  we  have  a decrease  of  2 positions  in  the  Washington  office,  which 
brings  it  down  to  55. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is  for  the  Washington  office? 

Mr.  Wirth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  In  other  words,  you  had  336  in  1939,  as  compared  with 
342  estimated  for  1941,  including  the  Biological  Survey? 

Mr.  Wirth.  If  the  Biological  Survey  had  not  come  in,  we  would 
have  had,  in  1940,  319  positions,  as  compared  with  336  in  1939.  In 
1941  we  would  have  had  287  positions  as  compared  with  319  in  1940. 

Mr.  Engel.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  transfer  of  the  Biological 
Survey  ? 

Mr.  Wirth.  Yes,  sir. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  DEPARTMENTAL  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  noted  on  page  104  that  you  give  the  distribution 
of  the  Department  personnel  in  the  Washington  office.  Similar  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  field  personnel  for  the 
fiscal  year  1940  is  not  included  in  the  justification.  Of  course,  that 
is  contained  in  the  green  sheets,  but  they  seem  to  be  too  voluminous 
to  be  inserted  in  the  record,  and  I wonder  if  a statement  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  field  personnel  could  be  prepared  and  submitted 
for  the  record. 

Mr.  Wirth.  Yes,  sir.  Do  you  mean  by  States  or  offices? 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  number  of  employees  in  each  camp  and  the  num- 
ber of  camps. 

Mr.  Wirth.  That  is  why  we  submitted  this  other  page,  or  page  112, 
which  shows  the  typical  set-up  of  a camp.  There  is  an  average  of 
eight  men  to  a camp,  wherever  the  camp  is.  We  can  multiply  that 
by  the  number  of  camps,  and  get  that  figure. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES,  1941,  1940,  AND  19  39 

Mr.  Tarver.  My  attention  is  called  to  page  113  which  gives  a table 
for  the  Department  employees  and  field  employees.  With  the  in- 
formation contained  on  page  113,  I think  it  will  be  covered.  We  will 
insert  page  113  at  this  point. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

01  Personal  Services 


Actual  or  estimated  obligations  : 

1939  $12,  443,  539 

1940  12,  982,  348 

1941  10,  498,  335 

Deviation,  1941-1940 — 2,464,013 
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Enrollees 

Number  of 
employees 

Amount 

Indian  and  Territorial  ._ _ 

6,  375.  0 

342.0 
4,  561. 1 

$2,  335,  437 

741, 919 
7,  420, 979 

Civilian  employees: 

1 )epartrnental  . . ... 

Field  . . 

Total 

11,  278. 1 

10,  498,  335 

Mr.  T arver.  You  might  add  at  this  point  the  number  for  1939  and 
1941. 

Mr.  Wirth.  The  figures  underneath  do  not  correspond  with  the 
years.  The  number  of  employees  and  the  amount  are  for  1941.  We 
can  give  the  figures  for  1940  and  1939. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  give  the  figures  for  1940  and  1939? 

Mr.  Wirth.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 


Comparative  statement  for  personal  services:  1939,  $12,443,539;  1940,  $12,- 
902,348;  1941,  $10,498,335;  deviation,  1941-1940— $2,464,013. 


Enrollees 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees 
1939 

Amount 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees 
1940 

Amount 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees 
1941 

Amount 

Indian  and  Territorial 

Civilian  employees: 

8,  300 

$3,  285, 991 

8,  300 

$3,  290,  460 

6,  375 

$2,  335, 437 

Denartinental  

336.8 

712,  530 

376.8 

795, 120 

342 

741,  919 

Field 

5,  045.  7 

8,  445,  018 

5,  457. 1 

8,  876,  768 

4,  561.  1 

7,  420,  979 

Total 

13,  682.  5 

12,  443,  539 

14, 133. 9 

12,  962,  348 

11,  278. 1 

10,  498,  335 

Mr.  Tarver.  Project  No.  1 covers  continental  United  States,  exclu- 
sive of  Indian  activities. 

Mr.  Wirth.  That  gives  the  total  amount  of  money  in  continental 
United  States,  showing  a reduction  of  87.5  camps,  and  a decrease  of 
$3,225,442,  which,  multiplied  out,  will  give  you  a reduction  in  accord- 
ance with  the  amount  of  money  allotted  to  a camp,  or  approximately 
$37,000  per  camp. 

OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Project  No.  2 covers  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
page  108  of  the  justifications  may  be  inserted  at  this  point. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Project  No.  2— Office  of  Indian  A ffairs 


1939  $6,  932,  592 

1940  7, 176,  000 

1941  5,  471,  000 

Deviation,  1941  from  1940 1,  705,  000 


Changes  in  fiscal  year  1941  from  fiscal  year  1940,  estimate — Decrease, 
$1,705,000. 
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TYPE  OF  WORK  DONE  FOR  OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Please  explain  the  type  of  work  you  are  doing  for  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 

' Mr.  Wirth.  I would  like  to  call  on  Mr.  Murphy,  of  the  Indian 
Service,  to  explain  this  project, 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  are  doing  exactly  the  same  type  of  work  in  tne 
Indian  Service  that  is  being  done  in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  throughout 
the  country,  the  construction  of  roads,  prevention  of  fires,  insect  con- 
trol, erosion  control,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Wirth.  I might  say  that  the  Indian  Service  handles  the  entire 
Indian  C.  C.  C.  camps.  They  handle  everything,  including  medical 
care,  and  so  forth,  and  there  is  no  relationship  with  the  Army  other 
than  that  the  War  Department  transfers  to  the  Indian  Service  money 
to  carry  on  the  program. 

t 

NUMBER  OF  INDIAN  ENROLLEES 

Mr.  Engel.  How  many  camps  do  they  have  in  the  Indian  Service? 
‘ Mr.  Wirth.  They  do  not  have  regularly  assigned  camps. 

Mr.  Exgel.  How  many  enrollees  do  they  have  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Right  now  there  are  approximately  7,500.  Last  year 
the  daily  average  was  7.355. 

Mr.  Wirth.  The  estimate  for  1941  contemplates  5,400. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  many  Indian  enrollees  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Murphy.  During  last  year  the  daily  average  was  7,355. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  mean  only  Indian  enrollees,  on  the  Indian 
reservations  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wirth.  The  1941  estimates  contemplate  an  average  of  5,400 
enrollees. 

COMPARABLE  COST  OF  INDIAN  C’AMPS 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  comparable  cost  of  an  Indian  Service 
camp  with  the  cost  of  a National  Parks  camp  ? 

Mr.  Wirth.  If  you  break  it  down  to  enrollee  per  year  cost,  it  runs 
just  about  the  same.  It  is  just  about  $1,000  per  enrollee  per  year. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Last  year  it  was  a little  less  than  $1,000.  Last  year 
we  had  $7,250,000,  and  the  average  number  of  enrollees  was  7,355. 

selection  of  physicians,  chaplains,  etc. 


Mr.  Tarver.  Do  I understand  that  the  Indian  Service  selects  the 
physicians  for  these  camps  and  other  employees  of  that  type  rather 
than  the  War  Department? 

Mr.  Wirth.  Yes,  sir ; they  do  all  their  own  enrolling. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Our  enrollment  is  handled  by  an  enrolling  board, 
which  is  usually  composed  of  the  superintendents  and  other  employees. 
The  employees  are  selected  from  the  eligible  list  in  the  Department. 
When  we  need  a man  we  ask  for  someone  of  certain  qualifications,  and 
the  name  is  selected  from  the  eligible  list. 

Mr.  Dickey.  The  regulations  as  to  age  and  marital  status  do  not 
apply  to  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  average  age  of  the  Indian  enrollees? 
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Mr.  McEntee.  They  run  all  the  way  from  16  to  45  and  50. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  do  not  select  physicians  or  that  type  of  employees 
from  Army  Reserve  officers? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No,  sir.  The  Indian  Service  has  personnel  that  is 
more  intimately  familiar  with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Indians 
than  anyone  else,  and  we  are  permitted  to  handle  it  because  of  the 
knowledge  that  our  employees  have  of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  do  you  go  about  the  selection  of  a chaplain  in 
the  same  way? 

Mr.  Murphy.  There  are  usually  missionaries  on  the  Indian  reser- 
vations of  the  different  denominations,  and  they  handle  that, 

OPERATION  OF  INDIAN  CAMPS 

Mr.  Wirth.  You  will  find  that  the  Indian  camps  run -from  as  low 
as  from  10  enrollees  to  200.  Some  of  them  work  at  home,  and  some 
have  their  own  tents  along  by  where  they  are  working.  They  may  go 
back  to  their  tepees  at  night, 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  you  mean  that  they  operate  a camp  with  as  few  as 
10  enrollees? 

Mr.  Wirth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  do  not  mean  that  you  operate  such  a camp  in  the 
sense  in  which  you  operate  a C.  C.  C.  camp  ? 

Mr.  Wirth.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  But  you  operate  with  a unit  of  10  enrollees  ? 

Mr.  Wirth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  do  not  have  buildings  in  connection  with  them? 

Mr.  Wirth.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  Suppose  you  have  a unit  of  10  enrollees,  how  many 
supervisors  would  you  have  with  that  detail? 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  would  be  usually  a side  camp,  and  regular 
employees  would  provide  supervision  for  that  little  group. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  many  people  would  you  have  in  such  a group, 
other  than  the  enrollees  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Perhaps  one  man  at  the  most.  Sometimes  the  en- 
rollees themselves  do  the  supervising.  The  assistant  leader  or  the 
leader  may  handle  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Can  you  give  these  enrollees  the  same  type  of  work 
that  you  give  other  enrollees? 

Mr.  Murphy.  They  do  the  kind  of  work  I have  described,  and  I 
think  everybody  who  has  gone  on  the  reservations  and  seen  them  work 
is  enthusiastic  about  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  these  enrollees  go  back  to  their  tepees  after  the 
day’s  work,  or  how  are  they  .supported?  How  do  they  get  their  food? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  pay  them  a wage,  and  we  also  pay  them  a com- 
mutation for  quarters  and  rations  if  we  do  not  furnish  them  at  the 
camps.  For  instance,  a C.  C.  C.-I.  D.  enrollee  gets  $30  per  month,  and 
when  he  is  not  maintained  at  the  camps  there  is  a commutation  of  $15 
per  month,  which  means  $45  per  month  gross.  Then  they  subsist 
themselves  out  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  would  vou  say  their  food  cost  compares  with  the 
food  cost  of  other  enrollees  ? 
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Mr.  Murphy.  The  cost  of  other  enrollees  would  be  approximately 
40  cents,  and  we  allow  them  50  cents  a day  for  everything,  commuta- 
tion of  quarters,  rations,  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  you  furnish  them  clothing? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No,  sir;  not  when  they  live  at  their  homes  and  receive 
a support  allowance. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  do  not  furnish  clothing  and  quarters? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Only  when  they  are  in  camp. 

Mr.  Tarver.  This  contemplated  reduction  is  from  $7,176,000  for  1940 
to  $5,471,000  for  1941,  or  a reduction  of  $1,705  000.  What  percentage 
of  reduction  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Approximately  22  percent. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  Indian  camps  take  a larger  percentage!*  cut  than 
the  other  branches  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  slightly  larger. 

TERRITORIAL  AND  ISLAND  POSSESSIONS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Project  3 covers  the  Territorial  and  island  possessions, 
and  at  this  point  we  will  insert  in  the  record  page  110. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Project  No.  3.  Territorial  and  island  possessions 

1939  $1,053,943 

1940  1,  095,  336 

1941  837,  800 

Deviation,  1941-1940 —257,536 

Changes  in  fiscal  year  1941  from  fiscal  year  1940  estimate  : Decrease 257,  536 


OPERATION  ANl)  WORK  OF  CAMPS 

Mr.  Wirth.  That  is  handled  by  the  Department  in  a way  some- 
what similar  to  the  way  the  Indian  camps  are  handled.  The  Army 
comes  into  the  picture  in  the  territorities  in  that  they  act  as  finance 
officers  and  pay  the  bills.  We  also  keep  these  men  in  the  camps.  The 
sizes  of  the  camps  are  different  from  any  in  continental  United 
States.  We  go  through  the  Army  .quartermasters  in  buying  a great 
deal  of  our  material,  getting  it  through  Army  quartermasters  in  the 
territorities.  The  type  of  work  is  similar  to  that  in  continental 
United  States,  although!  they  have  been  doing  more  forestry  work, 
or  work  for  watershed  protection,  I might  say,  than  anything  else. 
That  is  true  in  Hawaii  and  also  in  the  Virgin  Islands  where  they 
depend  a great  deal  on  rainfall  for  the  water  supply.  There  was 
quite  a serious  condition  in  the  islands  prior  to  the  coming  of  the 
C.  C.  C.  camps,  and  the  ivork  is  not  nearly  completed  yet.  We  have 
planted  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trees  for  the  protection  of  the 
watersheds,  and  that  has  been  one  of  the  main  objectives  so  far. 

AGES  OF  ENROLEES 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  about  the  ages  of  these  enrollees?  Are  they  the 
same  as  in  continental  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Wirth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  many  enrollees  do  you  have? 
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Mr.  W irth.  I beg  your  pardon,  we  do  not  adhere  to  the  same 
age  limits  as  in  t lie  United  States. 

M r.  Tarver.  What  is  the  average  age  of  enrollees  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Wirth.  I cannot  give  the  average.  The  reason  I made  that 
misstatement  in  the  beginning  was  because  when  I visited  down 
there,  practically  all  of  them,  or,  perhaps,  90  percent  of  them,  were 
within  the  age  limits  prescribed  in  continental  United  States,  al- 
though we  have  exemptions  that  permit  them  to  go  beyond  those 
ages.  Most  of  them  are  young  boys  like  the  enrollees  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  about  the  Virgin  Islands? 

Mr.  Wirth.  It  is  the  same  way  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  T arver.  How  about  Alaska? 

Mr.  Wirth.  That  comes  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  handles  Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico. 


WORK  DONE  IN  ALASKA 


Mr.  Tarver.  What  kind  of  work  are  you  doing  in  Alaska?  The 
work  seems  to  be  on  the  Mount  McKinley  National  Park. 

Mr.  Wirth.  We  do  have  the  Mount  McKinley  National  Park. 
We  had  to  bring  a camp  from  continental  United  States,  or  a camp 
of  regular  boys,  to  work  in  the  Mount  McKinley  National  Park.  We 
do  not  have  that  in  1941.  There  will  be  no  work  in  the  Mount 
McKinley  National  Park  in  1941. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  will  be  no  work  in  Alaska  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  National  Park  Service? 

Mr.  Wirth.  There  will  be  no  work  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  However,  there  has  been  an  arrangement 
made  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  turn  over  one-third 
of  the  enrollees  in  Alaska  for  work  on  the  public  domain  and  Indian 
reservations  in  Alaska.  That  is  going  into  effect  on  April  1,  so  that 
in  1941  there  will  be  men  under  the  Department  of  Interior  working 
on  the  public  domain  and  Indian  reservations  in  Alaska. 

COST  OF  CAMPS  IN  TERRITORIES 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  does  the  cost  of  camps  in  the  territories  com- 
pare with  the  cost  of  camps  in  the  continental  United  States? 

Mr.  Wirth.  In  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Hawraii  the  cost  is  less  than 
in  the  United  States,  due  to  the  difference  in  the  wage  scale  paid 
the  boys. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  do  you  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  Wirth.  On  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  we 
pay  an  enrollee  $12,  an  assistant  leader  $15,  and  a leader  $18.  On, 
St.  Thomas  we  pay  an  enrollee  $15,  an  assistant  leader  $18,  and  a 
leader  $21.  In  Hawaii,  we  pay  the  rates  of  $30,  $36,  and  $45.  The 
living  conditions  are  such  in  the  Virgin  Islands  that  we  can  pay  less. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  rate  paid  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Wirth.  I am  not  familiar  with  the  Alaska  rates. 

Mr.  McEntee.  That  camp  Mr.  Wirth  referred  to  was  a junior 
camp  sent  from  continental  United  States  to  Alaska  to  do  work 
in  the  Mount  McKinley  National  Park.  That  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  other  work  in  Alaska,  such  as  the  Agriculture  Department 
does. 
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Mi*.  Wirth.  They  pay  $30,  $36,  and  $45  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  is  the  cost  of  taking  them  up  there  and  bringing 
them  back? 

Mr.  Wirth.  It  did  not  cost  a cent  for  taking  them  up  and  bringing 
them  back.  We  made  a deal  with  the  Alaska  Railroad  by  which  we 
sent  them  up  on  the  first  boat  and  on  the  first  railroad  movemehti 
with  the  supplies.  They  did  not  charge  us  for  that  if  we  Jet  them 
do  some  work  at  the  headquarters  of  the  railroad  at  Mount  McKinley. 
Then,  they  came  back  on  the  last  boat  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  long  did  it  take  to  carry  them  up  and  bring  them 


back  ? 

Mr.  Wirth.  I think  about  a week  or  10  days.  It  is  a 10-days’  trip. 


NUMBER  OF  ENROLLEES 

Mr.  Engel.  How  many  enrollees  do  you  have  for  the  Territories 
and  island  possessions? 

Mr.  Wirth.  For  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  975  for  1941. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  many  do  you  have  now? 

Mr.  Wirth.  Nine  hundred  for  Hawaii  and  four  hundred  for  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  is  the  population  of  the  Virgin  Islands? 

Mr.  Wirth.  I will  put  that  in  the  record. 

(Note. — The  1930  census  showed  the  population  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  be  22,012.) 

Mr.  Engel.  They  do  not  happen  to  be  engaged  in  the  rum  business 
down  there,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Wirth.  There  may  be  some  consumption  of  it. 

Mr.  Engel.  The  Government  is  in  the  rum  business  down  there, 
and  I wondered  if  the  C.  C.  C.  boys  were  engaged  in  that. 

Mr.  Wirth.  I do  not  know  about  the  consumption,  but  they  are 
not  producing  any. 

REDUCTION  IN  ESTIMATES 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  cut  are  the  Territories  and  island  possessions 
taking  ? 

Mr.  Wirth.  About  25  percent. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  you  are  taking  a larger  reduction  than  the 
average  reduction  for  C.  C.  C.  work  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wirth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  reduction  is  there  in  the  personnel  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  men  employed,  or  that  will  be  employed? 

Mr.  Wirth.  It  is  24.4  percent. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  enrollees? 

Mr.  Wirth.  Yes,  sir;  as  compared  with  what  it  was  in  1940. 

Mr.  Dickey.  That  is  about  the  percentage  of  reduction  in  cost,  too. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ESTIMATE 

Mr.  Tarver.  With  regard  to  the  information  contained  on  pages 
114  to  133,  inclusive,  we  will  place  in  the  record  the  statement  of  the 
figures  at  the  head  of  each  page.  For  example,  on  page  114,  covering 
supplies  and  materials,  we  will  put  in  the  figures  for  1939,  1940, 
and  1941  with,  the  deviation  figures,  but  we  will  not  include  the 
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detailed  break-down.  That  same  information  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record  for  each  of  the  pages  above  referred  to  from  114  to  133 
inclusive. 

Mr.  Wirt i-i.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


02  Supplies  and  materials 

03  Subsistence  of  persons 

05  Communication  service 

06  Travel  expenses 

07  Transportation  of  things 

08  Printing  and  binding 

10  Furnishing  of  heat,  light,  and  water 

11  Rents 

12  Repairs  and  alterat  ions 

13  Special  and  miscellaneous 

22  Burial  expenses 

30  Equipment-  Procurement  of 

32  Structures  and  parts 

53  Refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities.  _ 


1939 


$2,  493,  587 

1,  254,  577 
112,233 
383,  461 
204,  232 

56,  057 
51,  255 
179,  862 

2,  610,  975 

53,  952 
816 
2,  932,  044 
2,  619,  187 
1,585 


1940 


$2,  840,  362 

1,  229,  532 
113,  369 
474,  872 
145,  495 

66,  781 
50,  363 
182,  885 

2,  900,  774 

70,732 
1,000 
2.  444,  466 
2,  670,  999 
6, 100 


1941 


$2,  503,  347 

1,  117,819 

99,  855 
373,  035 
139.  5-6 
62,  813 
45,  361 
150,  901 

2,  637,  235 

44,609 
1,000 
886,  325 
2, 403,  874 
8, 045 


Deviation, 
1941  to  1940 


-$337,015 
-111,713 
-13,514 
-101,837 
-5,  949 
-3,  968 
-5,002 
-31,  984 
-263,  539 
-26, 123 


-1,  558, 141 
-267, 125 
+1,  945 


TRAVEL  EXPENSES 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  take  up  page  118,  covering  travel  expenses. 
As  I understand  it,  the  officials  of  the  War  Department  on  yesterday 
covered  the  item  for  the  travel  of  enrollees. 

Mr.  Wirth.  At  various  times  we  send  a convoy  of  trucks  from  one 
camp  to  another.  When  we  transfer  these  trucks  and  other  pieces 
of  equipment  we  pay  the  enrollees  per  diem.  This  is  a very  small 
item.  It  is  only  $6,800.  Then,  of  course,  when  they  get  to  the  other 
end,  subsistence  is  provided  in  camp. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is  a per  diem  charge? 

Mr.  Wirth.  Yes,  sir;  a per  diem  charge. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  say  that  item  is  only  $6,800,  but  this  item  is 
$26,200. 

Mr.  Wirth.  I am  sorry.  I read  the  territorial  figures.  That  is 
$6,800  for  Territories  and  $10,000  for  Indians.  That  is  $16,800  for 
the  Indian  and  Territorial  Service,  in  which  the  War  Department 
does  not  participate.  That  makes  approximately  $10,000  for  travel 
of  enrollees  in  continental  United  States. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  War  Department  has  also  asked  an  item  for  the 
travel  of  civilians. 

Mr.  Wirth.  These  are  for  employees  in  the  Department  of  Interior. 
The  Army  estimate  is  for  employees  in  the  War  Department.  Our 
figures  include  the  technical  staff,  inspectors,  and  so  forth,  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  program.  We  have  engineers,  for  instance, 
to  prepare  plans,  and  they  go  from  camp  to  camp  to  see  that  those 
plans  are  carried  out  properly.  They  make  the  necessary  inspections 
of  all  materials  used,  and  they  see  that  the  camps  are  following  the 
blueprints  in  their  construction  work.  We  also  have  employees  who 
go  around  from  time  to  time  checking  on  equipment,  regulations,  and 
.accounting.  There  are  questions  of  irregularities  from  time  to  time, 
and  it  requires  accountant’s  travel,  or  special  investigators  to  check  in 
.on  those  items. 
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PROCUREMENT  OF  EQUIPMENT 
•CONDITION  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  NEED  FOR  REPLACEMENT 

Mr.  Tarver.  Attention  is  directed  to  your  procurement  of  equip- 
ment estimate  on  page  129.  With  a reduction  in  your  forces,  you  will 
have  quite  a lot  of  equipment  that  you  will  not  need,  won’t  you? 

Mr.  Wirth.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  made  a very  careful  analysis  of 
that,  sir,  and  we  have  reduced  our  equipment  purchases  considerably. 
You  notice  our  1940  purchase  of  equipment  was  $2,444,466;  whereas, 
in  1941,  we  are  only  asking  for  $886,325.  We  have  analyzed  the 
equipment  that  will  be  left  over  and  the  replacement  that  will  be 
necessary  with  the  consolidation  of  our  present  equipment,  and  that 
is  a figure  which  we  feel  is  absolutely  necessary  to  replace  equipment 
over  and  above  that  which  is  usable  from  the  consolidation  of  the 
camps.  You  will  notice  on  the  next  page,  sir,  we  have  the  age  of 
our  equipment  listed  and  tlm .average  economical  life  is  taken  from 
past  experience,  from  reports  of  insurance  companies,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Contractors’  Association,  and  you  will  notice  a considerable 
amount  of  our  equipment  is  over  age. 

Of  course,  that  is  an  average.  We  realize  some  equipment  cannot 
be  figured  on  a year  basis;  and  we  have  to  do  it  on  a use  basis.  It 
depends  on  how  much  use  you  give  it.  But  it  is  a pretty  good  tabu- 
lation of  the  age  of  our  equipment.  Some  of  it  is  6 years  old.  That 
is  especially  true  of  our  truck  equipment ; we  have  to  watch  that  very 
carefully. 

AVERAGE  LI  IE  OF  TRUCK  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  Engil.  May  I ask.  Mr.  McEntee,  were  the  other  requests  for 
transportation  based  on  the  same  average  economical  life  as  this  is? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Not  entirely  on  the  life,  Congressman,  but  also  on 
the  use  that  the  equipment  gets. 

Mr.  Engel.  Well,  does  this  equipment  get  any  different  use  from 
what  the  other  equipment  gets? 

Mr.  McEntee.  The  Army 

Mr.  Engel.  I am  talking  about  the  various  equipment — for  in- 
stance, would  the  dump  truck  in  Interior  get  the  same  as  a dump 
truck  in  the  other  divisions? 

Mr.  McEntee.  It  gets  about  the  same  use  as  a dump  truck  in  the 
Agricultural  Department.  The  War  Department  does  not  have 
dump  trucks. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  the  same  holds  good  for  stake  bodies?  Thev 
would  get  the  same  use  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  The  same  use  in  the  two  bodies. 

Mr.  Engel.  Then  this  rule,  of  the  insurance  companies  ought . to 
apply  to  every  unit  in  the  C.  C.  C.,  should  it  not? 

Mr.  Wirth.  It  applies  to  agriculture,  as  I am  pretty  sure  they 
use  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Engel.  Is  the  Army  use  harder  than  your  use? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Not  the  Army  use,  it  is  not  as  heavy. 

Mr.  Engel.  I am  talking  about  the  Army  use  of  a truck  in  the 
C.  C.  C.  camp. 

Mr.  McEntee.  The  Army  truck  does  most  of  the  traveling  on 
concrete  highways. 
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Mr.  Engel.  And  therefore  the  life  of  the  Army  truck  used  in  the 
( '.  C.  C.  camp  ought  to  be  longer  than  yours? 

Mr.  Wirtii.  I think  you  can  say  that,  most  of  the  Army  trucks 
have  longer  hauls  than  we  do;  whereas  ours  are  more  over  rough 
ground,  which  is  more  wearing  on  the  motor,  but  is  not  perhaps  as 
weal  ing  on  the  body  as  is  that  on  the  vehicles  used  by  the  technical 
departments. 


Mr.  McEntee.  We  get  more  life  out  of  the  Army  truck  than  with 
technical  service  trucks. 

Mr.  Engel.  Is  this  table  used  here  as  a yardstick  in  measuring  need 
for  the  purchase  of  new  trucks  applicable  to  every  unit  using  trucks 
in  your  C.  C.  C.?  If  not,  to  what  extent  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McEntee.  The  real  question  is  the  condition  the  truck  is  in. 
The  technical  service  takes  their  table  and  uses  this  contractors1  table; 
but  they  also  base  their  requests  for  equipment  on  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  equipment  that  the  camp  has  reported  to  them  through 
the  regional  office,  and  that  tallies  up  about  with  this. 

Mr.  Engel.  In  other  words,  if  the  committee  followed  this  system 
of  truck  replacement- 

Mr.  W irth.  I might  say,  too,  that  this  is  also  based  on  our  experi- 
ence. F or  instance,  on  stake  bodies,  the  contractors’  association  and 
insurance  people  recommend  4 years.  We  have  extended  it  up  to  5 
years;  we  have  used  a longer  life  than  they  have.  It  is  3 y2  years  on 
their  dump  trucks,  and  we  have  used  a 4-year  life. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  is  the  insurance  companies’  experience  on  it? 

Mr.  W irth.  They  figure  a charge-off  in  &y2  years. 


possibility  of  acquiring  works  progress  administration  equipment 

Mr.  Tarver.  With  reference  to  the  procurement  of  equipment,  we  are 
advised  the  committee  investigating  the  W.  P.  A.  found  with  the 
reduction  in  their  program  there  would  be  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
equipment  of  various  types,  much  of  it  of  the  same  character  as  that 
used  by  you,  which  would  become  surplus,  and  there  would  be  no  need 
for  it  for  the  use  of  W.  P.  A.  Plave  you  contacted  W.  P.  A.  with  a 
view  to  possibly  supplying  some  of  your  needs  for  equipment  by  the 
use  of  surplus  equipment  which  that  organization  has? 

Mr.  McEntee.  In  general,  there  is  very  little  of  that  equipment  that 
is  any  good. 

Mr.  Wirtii.  All  I can  say  is  this,  that  we  are  operating  W.  P.  A. 
projects  also,  and  we  have  not  purchased  one  piece  of  equipment  in 
over  four  years  from  W.  P.  A.  money,  because  there  has  never  been 
more  than  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for  labor,  without  purchasing  equip- 
ment, and  we  have  been  forced  to  go  out  time  and  again,  and  rent 
equipment  because  we  could  never  get  money  to  buy  equipment.  1 do 
not  know  about  the  other  W.  P.  A.  projects — but  we  have  not  had 
sufficient  funds  to  get  enough  together  to  purchase  any  equipment, 
and  we  have  not  purchased  any  equipment  in  four  years.  Most  of 
the  W.  P.  A.  equipment  is  as  old  or  older  than  ours,  and  I doubt  if 
it  is  in  as  good  condition.  I do  not  want  to  condemn  theirs,  and  we 
will  assume  it  is  in  the  same  condition  for  the  purpose  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  of  the  stake-body  trucks, 
dump  trucks,  and  pick-up  trucks  are  more  than  4 years  old? 
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Mr.  Wirth.  The  ones  we  have  from  W.  P.  A.  on  our  projects  are, 
and  they  have  the  same  money  limitations  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Engel.  Is  it  the  same  with  passenger  automobiles? 

Mr.  Wirth.  The  same  with  passenger  automobiles,  yes,  sir.  When 
a piece  of  equipment  gets  four  years  old,  the  cost  of  operating  gets 
pretty  high. 

Mr.  Engel.  I)o  they  have  any  sort  of  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Wirth.  Most  likely  they  will  have  some  equipment,  but  we 
cannot  tell  what  they  have  until  they  declare  it  surplus. 

Mr.  Engel.  It  just  seems  to  me  it  is  not  reasonable  to  say  that,  all 
of  a sudden,  the  entire  W.  P.  A.  equipment,  is  absolutely  useless  and 
cannot  be  used  for  anything  else. 

Mr.  Wirth.  I do  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Engel.  The  Chairman  just  asked  you  about  the  other  W.  P.  A. 
equipment. 

Mr.  Wirth.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  however,  that  the  W.  P.  A., 
in  the  cutting  down  of  their  projects,  will  declare  equipment  surplus, 
but  they  have  not  yet  declared  it  surplus ; and  it  is  also  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  only  materials  they  are  going  to  declare  surplus  are 
the  cull  of  the  lot ; they  are  not  going  to  declare  good  trucks  surplus. 
And  they  are  most  likely  in  the  same  position  we  are  here ; in  cutting 
down  we  are  going  to  consolidate  and  keep  the  best,  and  we  will  have 
to  replace  some  of  the  older  stuff. 

Mr.  Engel.  Take  your  light  equipment  and  tools,  including  axes 
and  picks,  shovels,  mattocks,  and  so  forth,  $244,925 ; it  seems  you  ought 
to  have  some  of  that  stuff  left. 

Mr.  Wirth.  That  is  true,  but  it  depends  on  where  it  is,  as  to  whether 
it  pays.  In  the  early  days  of  the  C.  C.  C.  there  was  a considerable 
amount  of  surplus  good  material  in  the  Army,  but  by  the  time  we 
paid  for  shipping  it,  packing,  and  delivery,  it  often  cost  us  a great 
deal  more  than  new  equipment  did  on  the  location  where  we  wanted 
it.  I am  not  saying  that  holds  true  in  this  case,  but  those  are  things 
we  are  faced  with,  and  you  can  rest  assured,  sir,  wherever  there  is  any 
equipment  we  can  use,  we  are  going  to  take  it,  because  we  have  not 
near  enough  in  our  estimates  as  they  now  stand. 

supplies  and  materials 

PROPORTION  OF  REDUCTION  TO  ENROLLEES’  MEMBERSHIP  IN  CAMPS 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  noted  that  your  proposed  reduction  in  supplies 
and  materials  is  not  proportionate  to  the  reduction  in  the  enrollees’ 
membership  in  camps.  Why  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Wirth.  It  is  not  in  proportion;  that  is  true,  but  the  type  of 
work  we  are  doing  has  suffered  considerably  in  the  last  year  or  two 
from  the  lack  of  materials  in  order  to  carry  out  proper  work  projects. 
So,  as  I stated  earlier,  we  have  tried  to  take  the  punishment  in  other 
places  in  order  to  allow  more  money  for  this,  in  order  to  carry  out 
better  work  projects. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  seems  that  the  item  for  subsistence  of  persons 

Mr.  Engel.  Before  you  leave  this,  I have  a question  I want  to  ask. 
I cannot  understand  why,  when  you  are  closing  down  88  camps  out 
of  485,  that  should  not  be  reduced  proportionately.  Under  supplies 
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and  materials  your  estimate  for  gasoline  is.  $1,824^326,  and  then  you 
have  grease  and  oil  and  antifreeze,  and  it  will  cut  down  practically 
all  of  those  items,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Wirth.  Not  necessarily  so. 

Mr.  En  gel.  It  amounts  to  $2,045,000  for  those  items.  Now,  I can- 
not see  why,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  are  closing  down  88  camps 
out  of  485,  that  should  not  be  reduced  proportionately.  You  are  not 
going  to  operate  trucks  in  those  88  camps,  are  you? 

Mr.  Wirtii.  Well,  there  is  another  answer  to  that,  sir — we  are  not 
replacing  as  much  equipment.  We  are  using  over-age  equipment,  and 
it  costs  more  to  run  over-age  equipment  than  it  does  to  run  replace- 
ment or  new  equipment. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  are  asking  us  to  replace  equipment  here. 

Mr.  W irth.  A very  small  amount.  We  cut  that  figure  by  perhaps 
$2,000,000  for  the  replacement  of  equipment,  and  instead  of  having  the 
regular  replacement  of  equipment,  we  are  using  over-age  equipment,, 
and  the  camps  are  using  that  up,  and  it  costs  a little  more  to  operate.. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  does  not  sound  like  a good  answer  to  me. 

Mr.  Wirth.  It  is  only  $113,000  difference  from  a straight  percent- 
age cut,  and  the  over-age  equipment  would  eat  that  up. 

SUBSISTENCE  OF  PERSONS 
RELATION  OF  REDUCTION  TO  REDUCTION  IN  ENROLLEES 

Mr.  Tarver.  With  reference  to  the  item  “Subsistence  of  persons,” 
on  page  116,  it  does  seem  that  is  an  item  that  ought  to  be  reduced  pro- 
portionately with  the  reduction  in  the  enrollee  membership,  yet  it  has 
not  been  done.  What  is  the  explanation  for  the  failure  to  reduce  it 
to  that  extent  ? 

Mr.  Wirth.  Well,  we  reduced  that  about  one-eleventh.  Of  course, 
on  page  116,  that  refers  to  the  Indian  Service  and  the  Territories. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  you  are  reducing  the  personnel  more  than  the 
average  reduction ; I believe  the  statement  is  made  that  it  is  22  percent 
in  the  Indian  Service. 

Mr.  Wirth.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  then  you  are  reducing  the  “Subsistence  of  persons” 
item  only  11  percent.  Why  should  not  that  be  reduced  proportion- 
ately ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  I understand  that  is  based  on  5,400  enrol  lees,  the  same 
as  authorized  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Wirth.  That  is  our  best  estimate  of  what  that  material  is  going 
to  cost  us. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  many  people  do  you  have  to  furnish  subsistence 
for  this  year,  Mr.  Murphy  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  This  year  it  will  probably  run  around  7,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Next  year  how  many? 

Mr.  Murphy.  We  figure  5,400  next  year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  This  reduction  is  not  proportionate  to  your  reduction 
in  number. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir;  this  reduction  is.  We  have  5,400  enrollees 
next  year  and  our  average  will  be  50  cents  a day,  or  $15  a month.  That 
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will  be  $180  a year.  $180  times, 5,400  is  $972,000.  We  are  asking  for 
$972,000  here  for  subsistence  of  persons. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  the  item  here  is  $1,117,819. 

Mr.  Murphy.  That  includes  Territories  as  well. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  anticipate  in  this  estimate  an  increase  in  food 
costs  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Wirth.  I have  not  the  submission  that  came  through  from  the 
Territories  with  me,  but  I am  positive  that  is  so,  because  that  is  where 
we  get  our  estimate  on  the  food — the  prices  down  there  at  the  time 
that  the  estimates  are  requested. 

Mr.  Engel.  The  ration  cost  has  actually  come  down,  has  it  not,  in 
the  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Wirth.  It  has  in  the  Continental  United  States;  I am  not  sure 
it  has  come  down  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Engel.  Would  not  that  same  food  cost  be  reflected  in  a reduction 
of  cost  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  or  elsewhere,  because  a lot  of  the  ship- 
ments will  come  from  here,  like  meats,  and  stuff  of  that  kind,  flour 
and  wheat? 

Mr.  Wirth.  That  is  true.  As  I say,  I would  have  to  get  the  exact 
figures  and  justification  on  it,  which  I did  not  bring  up  with  me;, 
but  this  is  based  upon  their  estimate. 

AMOUNT  FOR  PROCUREMENT  OF  SUBSISTENCE  DURING  1939 

Mr.  Engel.  What  did  you  have  for  procurement  of  provisions,  com- 
mutation in  lieu  of  subsistence,  and  miscellaneous  subsistence  supplies 
in  1939 ? Will  you  put  that  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Wirth.  We  had  in  the  Territories  last  year  $191,139. 

Mr.  Engel.  Wait  a minute.  I am  asking  you  for  a figure  that  is 
comparable  to  the  figure  you  have  on  page  116,  where  you  have  “Pro- 
curement of  provisions  $340,819,  total.” 

Mr.  Wirth.  We  had  for  that  a total  of  $370,028  in  1940. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  what  did  you  have  for  “Commutation  in  lieu  of 
subsistence”  ? 

Mr.  Wirth.  $829,845. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  for  “Miscellaneous  subsistence  supplies”? 

Mr.  Wirth.  We  had  $2,452. 

Mr.  Engel.  So  you  only  made  a reduction  of  approximately  $53,000 
in  commutation  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  and  approximately  $30,000  in 
procurement  of  provisions ; is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Wirth.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  Have  vou  the  figures  of  the  actual  amount  used  for 
1939? 

Mr.  Wirth.  No. 

Mr.  Engel.  Will  you  put  those  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Wirth.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Subsistence  of  persons 

1989,  $1,254,577 ; 1940,  $1,229,532 ; 1941,  $1,117,819 ; deviation,  1941  from  1940, 
$111,713. 
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Detailed  break-down  of  fiscal  year  19Jfl  estimate  (including  break-down  of 

fiscal  years  1939-^0 


1939 

1940 

Office  of 
Indian 
Affairs 

Territo- 
ries and 
island 
posses- 
sions 

Total 

Office  of 
Indian 
Affairs 

Territo- 
ries and 
island 
posses- 
sions 

Total 

Procurement  of  provisions.. 

Commutation  in  lieu  of  subsistence. 
Miscellaneous  subsistence  supplies 

$216,  210 
854, 136 

$184,  231 

$400, 441 
854, 136 

$209,  319 
825,  913 
1,000 

$193,  300 

$402,  61 9 
825,  913 
1,000 

Total 

1,070, 346 

184,  231 

1,  254,  577 

1,  036,  232 

193, 300 

1,  229,  532 

1941 


Procurement  of  provisions 

Commutation  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
Miscellaneous  subsistence  supplies. 

Total 


Office  of 
Indian 
Affairs 

Territo- 
ries and 
island  pos- 
sessions 

Total 

$195,  000 

$145,  819 

$340, 819 

776,  000 

776,  000 

1,  000 

— 

1,000 

972,  000 

145, 819 

1,117,  819 

TRAN SPOKTATION  OF  THINGS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Directing  your  attention  to  the  item  “Transportation 
of  things”  on  page  119,  the  same  appears  to  be  true  in  regard  to  this 
item.  There  has  not  been  a proportionate  reduction  in  the  expense 
estimated  for  transportation  of  things  with  the  reduction  in  the  enrollee 
membership. 

Mr.  Wirth.  Whenever  there  is  a closing  of  camps,  there  is  a con- 
siderable amount  of  shifting  of  equipment  that  shows  up  in  the  next 
year  in  the  transportation  of  things,  that  we  have  to  watch  out  for; 
so  it  would  not  run  true  that  we  would  cut  that  in  proportion.  That 
may  not  show  up  for  another  year,  when  there  would  be  a further 
reduction  in  that  figure. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  the  printing  and  binding  item  on  page  120,  the 
reduction  also  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
camps  and  enrollees  ? 

Mr.  Wirth.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Wirth.  Well,  in  connection  with  printing  and  the  material  for 
printing,  etc.,  the  cost  does  not  necessarily  reduce  in  proportion,  be- 
cause usually  the  original  setting  up  of  type  for  a printing  job  is 
the  real  cost;  the  cost  of  paper  and  ink  to  make  additional  copies 
is  usually  considerably  less  than  the  cost  of  the  set-up. 

The  following  is  a breakdown  of  the  duplicating  item  : 
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Duplicating 

Obligations 

1941 

1940 

1939 

Salaries,  eentral  departmental  unit,  _ 

$12,  900 
6,  500 

$12,  900 
7,  200 

$12,  900 
6,  379 

Sup; 'lies  and  materials  - . - --  --  - - - 

Total  --  --  - - - - --  - - - - 

19, 400 

20,  100 

19,  279 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  connection  with  your  duplicating  costs,  on  page  122 
it  is  observed  that  the  same  estimate  is  made  for  1911  as  in  1940,  for 
salaries,  but  there  is  a reduction  contemplated  in  “Supplies  and  mate- 
rials” from  $7,200  to  $6,500.  Why  should  there  be  a reduction  in 
supplies  and  materials  and  no  reduction  in  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Wirth.  Well,  that  substantiates  the  statement  I made  just  a 
few  minutes  ago.  It  really  makes  little  difference  in  the  personnel 
needed  to  get  out  printed  matter  for  485  camps  and  that  for  398. 
Therefore,  salaries  remain  constant  on  that.  And  I might  say  that 
that  is  a departmental  unit,  and  I believe  I am  right,  Mr.  McEntee,  in 
saying  they  do  a lot  of  work  for  the  Director’s  office,  and  the  Direc- 
tor’s office  is  charged  for  onty  the  cost  of  paper  and  material.  I mean 
we  handle  the  duplicating  work  for  the  Director’s  office  and  they  pay 
for  the  paper  needed  to  get  out  their  work.  The  labor  is  all  taken 
care  of. 

FURNISHING  OF  HEAT,  LIGHT,  AND  WATER 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  furnishing  of  heat,  light,  and  water  item  is  de- 
creased only  10  percent.  Why  should  that  reduction  not  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  camps  taken  out? 

Mr.  Wirth.  It  is  about  a 12-percent  reduction,  and  the  fact  is  in 
the  offices  in  the  buildings,  while  there  are  fewer  people  in  there,  the 
question  of  light,  heat,  and  water  goes  on  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Tarver.  This  covers  the  heating  for  the  camps,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Wirth.  Not  for  the  camps;  no,  sir.  That  is  in  the  Army. 
This  is  for  offices  we  have  in  the  field,  in  order  to  carry  on  work,  like 
a regional  office. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  not  the  heating  for  the  camps  in  the  Indian  Serv- 
ice under  the  Army? 

Mr.  Wirth.  No;  this  includes  the  Indian  Service.  I was  thinking 
of  the  continental  United  States.  It  does  include  that.  Is  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  your  figures  are  slightly  wrong.  The  percent- 
age reduction  is  almost  exactly  10  percent. 

Mr.  Wirth.  You  are  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  the  Indian  Service,  where  you  furnish  the  heat, 
light,  and  water  for  the  camps,  is  there  any  reason  why  the  amount  of 
those  expenses  should  not  be  decreased  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  camps,  Mr.  Murphy  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  No,  sir;  because  there  really  won’t  be  a decrease  in  the 
number  of  camps.  There  will  be  a decrease  in  the  number  of  enrollee 
employees — those  employees  who  live  at  home  and  subsist  and  lodge 
themselves. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  As  I understood  a while  ago  you  do  have  some  enrollees 
you  keep  at  the  camps,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Wirth.  That  is  right.  Those  are  on  the  larger  reservations,  and 
we  will  continue  them  at  the  camps  on  the  larger  reservations. 

Mr.  Houston.  Are  those  Indians  separated  out  in  the  camps  alone 
by  themselves? 

Mr.  AY  irth.  Only  Indians  work  on  the  reservations ; no  whites. 

Mr.  Houston.  And  there  are  no  white  enrollees  in  those  camps? 

Mr.  Wirth.  No  white  enrollees;  no,  sir. 

REPAIRS  AND  ALTERATIONS 


REASON  FOR  EXTENT  OF  REPAIRS  AND  ALTERATIONS  ESTIMATED 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  not  a proportionate  reduction  in  the  item  for 
repairs  and  alterations,  on  page  125,  the  reduction  being  less  than  10 
percent — in  fact,  about  9 percent  only.  Why  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Wirth.  It  is  due  to  the  age  of  the  equipment. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  you  are  not  going  to  use  so  much  equipment  which 
will  have  to  be  repaired. 

Mr.  Wirth.  That  is  true,  sir;  but  our  equipment  repairs  increase 
considerably  with  the  age  of  the  equipment.  We  estimate,  for  instance, 
in  that  first  block,  for  1,950  pieces  of  equipment,  that  the  average  repair 
on  that  equipment  amounts  to  about  $321  a year.  That  includes,  of 
course,  the  mechanic  in  the  camp.  For  the  second  bracket,  6,418  pieces 
of  equipment,  it  amounts  to  about  $221  per  unit;  whereas  new  equip- 
ment amounts  to  $50  or  $60  for  the  first  year.  We  are  buying  less  new 
equipment  and  keeping  more  of  the  old  equipment,  and  that  costs  us  a 
little  more,  and  we  cannot  make  a reduction  in  proportion  on  that  item. 

Mr.  Engel.  Does  that  take  into  consideration  repairs  to  be  made 
on  equipment  which  you  will  take  from  the  abandoned  camps  ? 

Mr.  Wirth.  Yes,  sir;  any  equipment  we  use. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  you  will  take  from  abandoned  camps  to  operating 
camps  ? 

Mr.  Wirth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  takes  care  of  that? 

Mr.  Wirth.  Yes,  sir;  it  takes  care  of  all  equipment  under  our 
jurisdiction. 

LACK  OF  PROPORTIONATE  REDUCTION  IN  ESTIMATES  FOR  REPAIRS  AND  ALTERATIONS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  I believe  it  is  true  that  the  percentage  of  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  camps  from  1,500  to  1,227  compares  with 
the  proposed  percentage  reduction  in  the  total  appropriation  for  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps;  that  is,  the  percentage  of  reduction  in 
the  number  of  camps  and  the  percentage  of  reduction  in  the  funds 
for  the  total  expenses  of  the  corps  will  be  approximately  the  same? 

Mr.  Wirth.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I cannot  understand,  then,  how  it  is  that  many  of 
these  items  contain  no  proportionate  decreases;  yet  the  sum  total 
of  all  of  the  items  is  supposed  to  show  a proportionate  decrease. 
There  evidently  have  been  decreases  far  out  of  proportion  to  the 
decreases  in  the  number  of  camps  in  some  items  and  failure  to  de- 
crease other  items  in  that  proportion? 
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Mr.  McEntee.  I do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can  take  that 
uniformly  down  the  line.  I think  that  is  a matter  of  administration 
and  you  have  to  take  a heavier  cut — for  instance,  in  new  equipment, 
we  are  not  buying  so  much  new  equipment,  and  that  throws  more 
money  into  maintenance  and  repair. 

Mr.  Wirth.  Here  is  the  picture,  sir.  On  the  basis  of  the  camp 
month  cost  in  1939,  it  cost  us  $3,301 ; in  1940  our  estimates  are  $3,077, 
on  a camp-month  basis.  In  our  1941  item  we  estimate  $3,078 — $1 
more  per  camp  month  than  in  1940.  If  those  things  are  added  up, 
you  will  find  we  have  made  the  redistribution  of  cost ; even  though  it 
may  be  only  down  1 percent  in  some  places,  it  may  be  a larger  item, 
whereby  we  will  pick  up  a greater  amount  of  money ; and  in  the  smaller 
items,  where  we  cannot  cut  so  much,  while  it  may  look  like  an  8-,  9-,  or 
10-percent  cut,  it  results  in  a smaller  amount  compared  with  the 
smaller  percentage  cut  in  an  item  of  a larger  amount.  That  is  the 
way  we  actually  make  up  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Engel.  In  other  words,  here  is  your  camp-month  cost  and  you 
fix  that  as  the  figure  to  be  worked  toward  in  your  cost,  rather  than 
bringing  the  camp-month  cost  down  to  the  same  figure.  Now,  how  do 
we  know  that  camp-month  cost  you  have  there  cannot  be  reduced  itself, 
originally  ? 

Mr.  Wirth.  Our  experience  tells  us  this  i,s  what  we  need  to  run  it 
(and  we  can  substantiate  it  by  figures),  in  order  to  do  the  job  the  way 
we  have  been  doing  it.  The  only  way  it  can  be  reduced,  in  our  opinion, 
is  by  cutting  down  efficiency,  the  type  of  work,  and  things  of  that  sort. 
Our  vouchers  and  so  forth,  are  available  and  we  feel  that  the  C.  C.  C. 
cannot  be  cut  any  below  this  figure  and  still  do  the  job  we  are  doing. 
It  is  just  a question  of  the  caliber  of  work  and  the  type  of  organization 
that  is  wanted. 

Mr.  Engel.  For  instance,  right  here  there  is  one  illustration.  I 
have  been  told — that  due  to  the  fact  we  have  had  three  different  sys- 
tems repairing  trucks,  and  have  consolidated  them  into  one,  there  is 
going  to  be  a saving.  Now,  why  should  not  that  saving  be  reflected 
in  a reduced  camp-month  cost? 

Mr.  McEntee.  That  program  is  in  its  experimental  stage.  We  an- 
ticipate we  are  going  to  make  quite  a saving,  but  that  is  just  getting 
under  way  and  just  how  much  we  can  .save  I cannot  attempt  to  hazard 
a guess,  and  I do  not  think  anyone  else  here  would. 

Mr.  Engel.  It  seems  reasonable,  if  you  are  going  to  have  one  system 
of  repairs  and  stop  sending  trucks  a mile  or  two  to  some  other  place, 
that  you  are  going  to  save  some  money  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  We,  of  course,  hope  to. 

Mr.  Engel.  It  is  surprising  to  me  that  it  has  been  going  on  under  a 
triple  system  as  long  as  it  has  been. 

Mr.  McEntee.  But  we  would  hardly  be  j ustified,  I am  sure,  or  any 
department,  in  fixing  their  budget  in  anticipation  of  what  might  be 
saved.  This  whole  thing  is  for  War,  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  all 
of  vis 

QUESTION  OF  DESIRABILITY  OF  EARMARKING  APPROPRIATION  FOR  C.  C.  C. 

Mr.  Engel.  Wait  a minute,  Mr.  McEntee.  That  would  be  true  if 
we  did  not  have  a lump  sum,  and  if  we  should  say,  “Now,  here  is  so 
much  for  repairs ; if  you  do  not  use  that  amount,  the  balance  is  going 
to  revert  back  to  the  Treasury'’ ; but  here  we  have  a situation  where 
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you  have  a lump  sum,  and  where  we  find,  for  instance  yesterday,  fhat 
$715,000  is  going  to  have  to  be  found  some  place  for  transportation. 
There  is  no  question  you  are  going  to  get  it,  because  you  have  not 
asked  for  any  deficiency.  Now,  if  you  do  make  a saving,  as  in  the 
past,  unless  the  President  impounds  something,  it  is  going  to  be  used 
for  something  else. 

Mr.  Mel  Kntee.  Not  necessarily.  In  1939  we  turned  back  to  the 
Treasury  four  and  a half  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Engel.  Was  that  impounded? 

Mr.  McEntee.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  much  less  was  your  ration  in  1939  than  what  the 
estimate  was? 

Mr.  McEntee.  It  was  46  cents,  was  it  not,  Major,  in  1939  ? 

Major  Sawyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  For  subsistence  in  1939  you  asked  for  $38,882,000  and 
actually  spent  $40,247,000.  Then  you  came  back  and  asked  for  $45,- 
048,979  for  1940,  and  for  the  same  number  of  men  as  you  had  in  1939. 

There  is  absolutely  no  question  in  my  mind  but  what  the  trans- 
ferring around  of  money  should  be  stopped.  For  instance,  take  equip- 
ment: You  asked  this  Appropriations  Committee  for  $3,358,000  for 
equipment  for  1,200  camps.  Now  we  increase  that  sum  25  percent 
because  of  the  increase  from  1,200  to  1,500  camps;  approximately 
$4,000,000  should  have  given  you  enough  equipment  under  your  esti- 
mate to  the  committee.  You  actually  spent,  for  equipment,  in  1939,, 
$12,636,000,  according  to  your  own  figures. 

The  same  thing  is  true  when  you  add  25  percent  for  increased 
camps.  This  shows  that  you  are  not  turning  back  into  the  Treasury 
the  difference  between  the  amount  of  money  you  actually  spent  and 
what  you  told  this  committee  you  needed.  Now,  if  you  are  going  to 
keep  on  doing  this,  what  is  the  use  of  this  committee  devoting  hours, 
and  days,  and  weeks!  to  hearings.  You  justified  $3,000,000  for  equip- 
ment, and  we  find  that  you  have  expended  $12,000,000. 

Take  your  whole  Budget,  in  1939  your  total  expenditures  for  these 
particular  items  were  estimated  for  1,200  camps  at  $89,827,000.  Now 
1,500  camps  is  25  percent  more  than  1,200.  Add  25  percent  on  that 
basis  we  would  add  $22,000,000  more,  making  a total  of  $112,000,000. 
You  actually  spent  for  these  items,  according  to  the  Budget,  $120,- 
000,000,  or  $8,000,000  more. 

Now  you  say  you  turned  back  $4,500,000? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes.  But  you  must  understand  this,  that  in  oper- 
ating this  Corps,  in  the  figures  you  quote  there,  that  was  running, 
perhaps,  lower  than  we  ever  operated  before.  We  have  never  had — 
and  I think  all  of  the  technical  agencies  will  agree — the  amount  of 
equipment  that  we  would  like  to  have.  We  never  had  the  money  to 
get  it. 

Mr.  Engel.  I am  discussing  here  these  items  of  supplies  and  ma- 
terials, subsistence,  communications,  travel  of  persons.  Take  your 
travel  item  here;  you  told  us  you  wanted  $7,122,000  for  1,200  camps. 
Add  20  percent  on  there 

Mr.  Weatherax  (interposing).  Add  25  percent;  it  is  25  percent. 

Mr.  Engel.  Well,  add  25  percent  to  the  $7,122,000  asked  for,  and 
we  have  $8,902,500  for  1,500  camps.  You  have  spent  for  travel 
$11,718,000. 

Mr.  McEntee.  As  I follow  you,  the  committee  and  Congress  will 
do  as  their  judgment  warrants  in  this  situation,  but  you  seem  to 
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think  we  ought  to  earmark  all  of  this  money.  I say  to  you  frankly, 
if  you  do  you  are  going  to  handicap  very  seriously  the  work  of  this 
Corps. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  if  you  do  not,  you  are  going  to  handicap  the  tax- 
payers to  the  tune  of  million  of  dollars. 

Mr.  McEntee.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  If  it  is  logical  for  the  C.  C.  C.  to  go  out  of  here  with 
a lump  sum  of  $230,000,000  at  one  crack,  without  any  limitation, 
why  should  not  the  other  departments  do  it? 

Mr.  McEntee.  There  is  an  earmarking  of  the  funds  for  food,  and 
so  forth.  That  is  earmarking.  If  Congress  sees  fit  to  do  that  way, 
I realize,  of  course,  that  is  their  privilege. 

COST  OF  ACTIVITIES  OF  C.  C.  C.  IN  OHIO  RIVER  FLOOD 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  made  reference  a day  or  two  ago  to  the  Ohio 
flood  situation,  where  you  incurred  an  extraordinary  expenditure  of 
approximately  $6,000,000  because  of  that  disaster.  Will  you  amplify 
that  statement  a little  for  the  record? 

Mr.  McEntee.  If  we  did  not  have  some  leeway  of  funds,  we  could 
not  have  rendered  a single  bit  of  assistance  to  that  situation  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  McEntee.  That  was  in  the  spring  of  1937.  That  was  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Ohio  flood.  In  1938  we  had  that  Chenango  Valley  flood 
situation  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Before  we  get  away  from  the  Ohio-Mississippi  Valley 
flood : What  was  the  amount  of  the  extraordinary  item  you  men- 
tioned the  other  day  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  1 think  it  was  close  onto  $6,500,000.  That  went 
into  food,  blankets,  clothing,  trucks. 

Mr.  Houston.  What  could  you  have  done  if  you  had  not  had  that 
money  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Nothing — we  could  not  have  helped  in  that  flood. 

Mr.  Engel.  Wait  a minute.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  took 
C.  C.  C.  funds  for  that  without  being  reimbursed  by  the  Treasury, 
to  furnish  food  to  people  who  were  destitute,  driven  from  their 
homes? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel,  But  was  not  that  reimbursed  to  the  C.  C.  C.? 

Mr.  McEntee.  No,  sir;  never. 

Mr.  Engel.  Why  should  it  not  have  been  ? I thought  we  were  ap- 
propriating for  the  C.  C.  C. ; I did  not  know  we  were  appropriating 
for  flood  control. 

Mr.  McEntee.  The  entire  corps,  Congressman,  is  a rather  unique 
organization.  It  is  the  only  time  in  the  history  of  this,  or  I guess  any 
other,  Government  that  there  has  been  any  effort  to  coordinate  activi- 
ties of  civic  betterment.  The  Director’s  office  acts  as  administrator, 
and  you  take  it  on  this  proposition 

Mr.  Engel.  The  floods  usually  come  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  do 
they  not,  when  the  water  comes  down  from  the  mountains? 

Mr.  McEntee.  That  is  true,  but  they  also  come  at  other  times. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  Congress  is  usually  in  session  in  the  spring  of  the 
year 
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Mr.  Houston.  That  is  not  always  true;  there  are  many  floods  that 
come  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Engel.  Well,  the  Pennsylvania  flood  was  a spring  flood,  when 
the  Congress  was  in  session? 

Mr.  McEntee.  That  was  a spring  flood. 

Mr.  Moreland.  If  I may  answer:  When  the  War  Department  went 
before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  reported  the  conditions  that 
existed,  as  a result  of  the  flood,  that  Bureau  permitted  us  to  put  in  an 
estimate  for  the  Regular  Army,  but  stated  that  the  C.  C.  C.  was  pri- 
marily an  emergency  organization,  and,  therefore,  it  would  require  no 
deficiency  as  available  funds  could  be  utilized,  and  refused  to  permit 
an  estimate  for  additional  funds  for  the  C.  C.  C. 

Mr.  Engel.  But,  if  the  C.  C.  C.  had  not  had  funds  available,  they 
could  have  provided  them  with  funds,  could  they  not?  They  pro- 
vided you  with  funds,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Moreland.  Yes;  but  they  refused  to  let  us  put  in  an  estimate 
for  the  C.  C.  C. 

Mr.  Engel.  But  the  Budget  had  the  power  to  furnish  you  with 
extra  funds,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Moreland.  I would  say  yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  did  furnish  them? 

Mr.  Moreland.  Yes;  the  War  Department  was  allocated  funds  to 
cover  the  Regular  Army  activities. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  they  could  have  furnished  the  C.  C.  C.  with  funds 
in  the  regular  measure,  but  did  not, 

Mr.  McEntee.  The  War  Department 

Mr.  Engel.  Now,  please,  Mr.  McEntee;  let  him  answer.  I am  not 
asking  you. 

Mr.  Moreland.  Except  the  Budget  Bureau  said  it  was  an  activity 
which  would  not 

Mr.  Engel.  Please  answer  my  question.  They  could  have  furnished 
the  funds  without  any  act  of  Congress,  just  as  they  furnished  them 
to  you,  could  they  not? 

Mr.  Moreland.  The  Budget  could  have? 

Mr.  Engel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moreland.  No. 

Mr.  Engel,  How  did  they  furnish  you  with  funds,  then  ? 

Mr.  Moreland.  They  permitted  us  to  put  in  an  estimate  for  the  War 
Department,  but  they  would  not  let  us  put  in  an  estimate  for  the 

c.  c.  c. 

Mr.  Engel.  They  permitted  you  to  put  in  an  estimate  for  the  regular 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Moreland.  For  the  regular  appropriation ; yes  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  For  reimbursement? 

Mr.  Moreland.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  the  expenditure  also.  They  told 
us  to  go  ahead  and  they  would  see  that  we  were  reimbursed. 

Mr.  Engel.  Why  could  not  they  have  done  the  same  thing  with  the 
C.  C.  C.  if  they  ran  short  of  funds? 

Mr.  Moreland.  Because  they  said  it  was  an  emergency  activity  with 
available  funds  for  the  class  of  work  under  consideration  and  would 
not  authorize  or  approve  a request  for  an  additional  amount. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Mr.  McEntee,  if  it  had  been  necessary  for  you,  in  the 
Ohio-Mississippi  Valley  flood  situation,  to  go  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
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Budget  and  secure  an  estimate  for  the  expenses  you  would  incur  in 
trying  to  aid  the  people  who  were  suffering  on  account  of  that  dis- 
aster, and  then  to  wait  for  Congressional  action  in  the  appropriation 
of  funds  necessary  for  your  use  in  connection  with  it  what  effect 
would  that  have  had  on  your  efforts  to  relieve  the  situation  of  those 
people  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  I do  not  believe  we  hai~e  any  authority  to  provide’ 
for  funds  of  that  kind.  If  we  felt  we  could  not  use  our  money  we 
would  have  done  nothing  in  that  situation. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Assuming  it  would  have  taken  only  a week  to  have 
secured  necessary  congressional  action,  which  is  a very  optimistic  esti- 
mate of  how  long  it  would  take  Congress  to  act  on  any  subject  matter 
of  importance,  what  effect  would  that  have  had  on  the  situation? 

Mr.  McEntee.  I think  there  would  have  been  a tremendous  loss  of 
life  as  well  as  a very  large  property  loss.  We  moved  men  in  there  from 
as  far  as  Minnesota.  The  President’s  instructions  were  to  do  every- 
thing we  could. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  had  to  help  those  people  immediately? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes;  later  on  would  not  have  done  any  good. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  say  you  spent  (Sy2  million  dollars  on  that  flood? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes,  approximately. 

Mr.  Engel.  In  other  words,  the  amount  of  money  that  Congress, 
gave  you  for  that  particular  fiscal  year,  1939,  was  $y2  million  dollars 
more  than  you  needed  for  the  C.  C.  C.  activities,  outside  of  the  flood 
proposition. 

Mr.  McEntee.  Six  and  a half  million? 

Mr.  Engel.  It  must  have  been,  if  you  spent  it  and  did  not  get 
back  that  sum. 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  If  Congress  had  given  you  an  itemized  budget  of 
exactly  the  amount  of  money  you  needed  for  each  item  you  would 
have  got  along  with  6%  million  dollars  less  if  there  had  not  been 
a flood. 

Mr.  McEntee.  If  we  go  as  close  as  that 

Mr.  Engel.  Will  you  answer  my  question?  You  could  have  gotten 
along  and  would  have  gotten  along  with  6y2  million  dollars  less? 

Mr.  McEntee.  We  cannot  make  any  estimate. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  did  get  along  with  6 y2  million  dollars  less  with- 
out putting  one  enrollee  off  the  pay  roll,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  We  got  along  with  this  money,  and  we  would  have 
probably  gotten  along 

Mr.  Engel.  You  did  get  along  without  the  6%  million  dollars  and 
you  did  not  discharge  any  enrollee,  did  you? 

I would  like  to  ask  the  witness  a question  and  have  him  answer  it, 
and  I do  not  want  everybody  in  the  room  interrupting  by  talking  to 
him  to  help  him  out.  Mr.  McEntee  can  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  us  proceed. 

Mr.  Engel.  I have  been  sitting  here  asking  questions  and  everybody 
around  is  interrupting  and  I cannot  get  airy  information. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  us  proceed  orderly. 

Mr.  Engel.  I want  to  proceed  orderly,  and  I am  insisting  upon  the 
witness  answering  my  question. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Just  a minute.  Mr.  Engel  will  propound  his  inquiries 
to  whatever  gentleman  he  desires  to  answer  the  questions.  Other 
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<T(‘nt lemon  will  wait  until  the  person  addressed  responds  before  saying 
anything.  Let  us  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  Excel.  If  they  want  to  put  an  explanation  in  the  record  after- 
ward, that  is  all  right. 

When  the  1939  Budget  was  written  you  did  not  know  there  was 
going  to  be  a flood. 

Mr.  McEntee.  No. 

Mr.  En  gel.  You  took  6V2  million  dollars  of  the  money  Congress 
gave  you  in  1939  and  spent  it  on  that  flood? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Correct. 

Mi-.  Engel.  And  you  did  that  without  discharging  one  enrollee, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  McEntee.  I am  not  so  sure  of  that;  I would  have  to  look  at 
the  record.  We  probably  would  close  some  camps,  if  we  did  not  have 
sufficient  money  to  operate.  We  have  a regular  enrollment  period 
twice  a year  and  a replacement  enrollment  period  four  times  a year. 
If  we  run  short  of  money  we  may  find  it  necessary  to  curtail  the 
enrollment  during  that  period. 

We  might  do  that  in  case  food  costs  were  down.  I think  there 
was  quite  a saving  on  rations,  and  that  would  have  gone  into  the 
Treasury  if  we  had  not  spent  it  on  the  flood  situation.  LTndoubtedly 
that  money  would  have  reverted  to  the  Treasury. 

In  an  organization  of  this  kind,  with  work  projects  such  as  we 
have,  I do  not  believe  anyone  else  could  figure  out  exactly  what  we 
are  going  to  spend.  The  prices  fluctuate,  food  and  clothing  costs 
fluctuate,  and  we  cannot  figure  it  out  to  $1,000  what  it  is  going  to 
oust  to  run  the  Corps.  I can  say  that  we  have  tried  to  do  an  eco- 
nomical administrative  job  and  conserve  the  funds,  in  fairness  to  the 
boys  and  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Engel.  Wliat  time  of  the  year  did  this  flood  occur  ? 

Mr.  McEntee.  As  I recall,  it  was  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Engel.  Congress  was  in  session,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  McEntee.  If  it  was  a spring  floor ; yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  you  did  not  exhaust  your  budget  until  July  1, 
just  like  the  Army;  that  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  The  Army  undoubtedly — if  I am  wrong  I want  to  be 
corrected  on  this — used  funds  which  Congress  had  appropriated  for 
Regular  Army  activities,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  Regular  Army 
appropriations,  for  this  purpose ; that  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Moreland.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Engel.  On  order  of  the  President,  without  any  extra  funds 
over  the  Budget  at  that  time ; that  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Moreland.  I think  so. 

Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  McEntee,  why  could  you  not  have  done  the  same 
thing,  if  the  President  ordered  you  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Moreland.  The  War  Department  has  authority  to  create  defi- 
cits under  certain  appropriations,  for  clothing,  subsistence,  and  other 
items  pertaining  to  enlisted  men;  also  for  forage  and  transportation 
The  C.  C.  C.  cannot  incur  such  deficits. 

Mr.  Engel.  But  they  could  not  use  their  own  subsistence  funds 
for  this  purpose,  could  they  ? Could  the  Army  legally  use  money 
which  Congress  appropriated  for  subsistence  and  clothing  for  that 
purpose,  without  an  act  of  Congress? 
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Mr.  Moreland.  I would  say,  at  the  President’s  direction ; yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  does  not  apply  to  the  C.  C.  C.  Then  if  Congress 
gave  the  C.  C.  C.  some  authority,  on  the  order  of  the  President,  to 
create  a deficit  for  this  purpose  in  case  of  an  emergency,  that  would 
answer  the  question,  would  it  not,  in  connection  with  these  items  in 
the  bill  ? 

In  other  words,  if  we  gave  the  C.  C.  C.  organization  the  same  right 
to  operate  in  the  same  way  you  operate  they  could  furnish  the  same 
relief  you  furnish,  in  case  of  disaster,  at  the  order  of  the  President? 

Mr.  Moreland.  I think  the  answer  would  be  yes  to  that. 

Mr.  Houston.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  you  have  in  many  instances  had 
emergencies  arising  where  you  were  called  upon  as  an  organization 
to  go  in  and  help  ? 

Mr.  McEntee,  Yes;  we  have  a standing  order,  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, to  go  in  and  help.  If  there  is  an  emergency,  a fire  or  a flood, 
or  a condition  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  community,  we  have 
a standing  order  to  go  in  and  help  as  much  as  we  can  to  relieve  that 
situation.  Technically,  perhaps,  we  have  not  any  authority  for  that. 

Mr.  Houston.  I believe  there  was  a big  fire  in  Montana  not  long 
ago  where  your  men  went  in  and  saved  some  lives. 

Mr.  Tarver.  A year  or  so  ago,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  during  the 
extremely  dry  season,  forest  fires  were  prevalent  in  my  section  of 
Georgia.  The  C.  C.  C.  forces  could  have  declined,  technically,  to  go 
in  and  help  stop  the  destruction  by  those  fires,  but  they  did  not. 
They  furnished  from  near-by  camps  men  to  assist  in  putting  out  those 
fires.  I cannot  understand  how  that  type  of  activity  could  possibly  be 
susceptible  to  any  just  criticism. 

Mr.  Houston.  Did  they  not  do  the  same  thing  in  California,  in  an 
emergency  out  there,  that  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sheppard? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes;  I think  so. 

Mr.  Houston.  Are  you  not  subject  to  a good  deal  of  extra  expense 
which  you  cannot  anticipate? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Always.  May  I say  this  in  reference  to  this  situa- 
tion. I am  sure  that  members  of  this  committee,  and  I know  that 
Members  of  Congress,  are  interested  in  conserving  Federal  funds.  I 
do  not  think  the  fact  ought  to  be  overlooked  that  the  Office  of  the 
Director  of  the  War  Department,  the  Interior  Department,  and  the 
Agricultural  Department  are  just  as  concerned  about  conserving  Fed- 
eral funds  as  Members  of  - Congress. 

We  want  to  do  this  job  as  economically  as  possible,  and  I would  not 
like  anything  done  that  would  hinder  these  activities.  But,  of  course, 
whatever  Congress  wants  to  do  we  wfill  execute. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  you  think  if  Congress  made  this  a permanent 
organization  it  would  effect  any  economy? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wirth.  May  I make  a brief  statement  right  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

So  far  as  these  figures  are  concerned,  that  the  1939  figures  are 
actual  costs,  and  the  amount  for  1940  is  estimated,  and  also  the 
amount  for  1941. 

From  a technical  agency’s  standpoint,  if  we  were  held  exactly  to 
these  figures  and  if  emergencies  are  thrown  out,  then  we  would  like 
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to  revise  our  figures,  and  would  have  to  enlarge  them  considerably  to 
protect  our  operations  from  bogging  down. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  must  remember  that  we  have  human  impulses  and 
technical  obstructions  to  contend  with. 

For  example,  a tremendous  fire  breaks  out  in  a large  city,  and  the 
fire-fighting  apparatus  and  firemen  from  a near-by  city  are  sent  to 
help  put  out  that  fire.  They  might  say,  “It  is  our  money  that  we 
operate  on,  which  comes  from  the  taxpayers  of  our  own  city,  and  we 
are  not  authorized  by  law  to  do  any  service  of  this  kind  except  within 
the  limits  of  our  own  city.  But  they  do  not  do  that,  because  it  is  a 
matter  that  is  generally  approved  by  practically  everybody  that  in 
emergencies  of  that  sort  every  available  means  of  combating  such  a 
disaster  ought  to  be  resorted  to,  and  it  is  done  with  almost  unanimous 
approval. 

I think  the  same  condition  would  apply  to  the  character  of  service 
you  render  in  the  case  of  floods,  fires,  and  other  disasters  of  that  type. 

Mr.  Houston.  Is  not  this  about  the  only  organization  available  to 
throw  into  a breach  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Engel.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  you  to  put  in  the  record 
an  itemized  statement  of  the  6 % million  dollars  that  you  spent  for 
flood  control  in  1939? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes,  we  can  do  that. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

COST  OF  PARTICIPATION  OF  THE  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS  IN  THE  OHIO  AND 
MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  FLOODS  OCCURRING  DURING  JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY  1937 

The  approximate  extra  costs  involved  due  to  the  participation  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  in  the  above  noted  flood  were  as  follows : 


A (1)  Clothing  and  equipment — includes  blankets,  cots,  mattresses, 

pillows,  tents,  et  cetera $3,  840,  0C0 

(2)  Supplies — includes  kitchen  utensils,  field  ranges,  heating 

stoves,  tools,  et  cetera 146,  000 

(3)  Medical  and  hospital  supplies 9,000 

(4)  Communications 11,000 

(5)  Travel 49,000 

(6)  Rail  transportation 268,000 

B (1)  Additional  food  used  for  relief  of  flood  sufferers  and  rescue 

parties 945,  000 

(2)  Loss  of  automotive  and  heavy  equipment  on  flood  work 170,000 

(3)  Extra  repair  costs  to  equipment  due  to  use  in  rescue  work 

in  flood  areas 415,  000 

(4)  Technical  service  tools  and  material  used  and  destroyed  in 

flood-relief  work 255,  COO 

(5)  Extra  motor  fuel  and  oil  for  flood  work 70,000 

(6)  Technical  service  transportation  and  communication 45,000 

(7)  Additional  personal  services 125,000 

(8)  Miscellaneous  __ 65,000 


Grand  total 6,413,000 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  none  of  the  regular  operating  costs  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  are  included  in  the  above  figures.  Merely  as  indicative  of 
some  of  the  work  done  in  connection  with  this  flood,  it  may  be  stated  that 
close  to  22,303  enrolled  men  with  accompanying  supervisory  personnel  were 
diverted  to  these  activities.  Immediately  when  the  flood  situation  developed 
the  Director  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  instructed  each  of  the  depart- 
ments cooperating  in  the  program  of  the  Corps  to  participate  to  the  fullest 
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extent  in  alleviating  distress  and  saving  life  and  property.  Authorization  was 
also  given  to  use  funds,  supplies,  equipment,  and  personnel  and  all  available 
facilities  to  combat  the  disaster. 

BURIAL  EXPENSES 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  a little  item  on  page  128  of  the  justifications 
for  burial  expenses,  apparently  in  the  Indian  Service,  for  which  the 
amount  is  $1,000.  It  is  interesting  only  insofar  as  it  may  throw  light 
on  the  question  we  had  up  with  officials  of  the  Army  yesterday  con- 
cerning the  individual  cost  of  the  burial  of  C.  C.  C.  enrollees  who  die 
in  the  service. 

It  is  noted  that  the  item  is  only  for  $1,000,  the^same  as  for  1940. 
How  many  enrollees  were  buried  in  1940  ? 

Mr.  Murphy.  My  recollection,  off  hand,  is  that  there  were  20  in  1939. 
That  is  a small  amount,  and  we  try  to  keep  that  down  to  $50  or  $75. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  comparison  with  the  expense  incurred  by  the  Army, 
of  approximate^  $250,  that  seems  to  be  a small  amount. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Our  men  are  on  the  reservation  and  we  do  not  have 
the  expense  of  shipping  the  bodies,  and  usually  there  is  a more  simple 
form  of  ceremony  and  burial. 

STRUCTURES  AND  PARTS 

Mr.  Tarver.  A 10-percent  reduction  only  in  the  item  on  page  132 
of  the  justifications,  for  structures  and  parts,  is  noted.  Should  that 
reduction  not  have  been  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  camps  and  enrollees? 

Mr.  Wirtii.  We  have  suffered  generally  in  our  material  funds,  and 
we  thought  it  was  best  not  to  take  as  large  a loss  in  that  at  this  time 
in  our  cut  as  in  some  other  figures,  in  order  to  balance  out  and 
make  our  work  projects  go  along. 

In  closing  down  our  camps  we  find  that  oftentimes  in  an  activity 
of  this  size  we  are  forced  to  leave  areas  where  the  work  is  not  com- 
plete, and  in  those  places  we  try  to  go  back  with  the  side  camp,  and 
the  cost  of  materials  becomes  greater  because  we  do  not  have  as 
much  of  the  other  type  of  work.  We  are  really  working  on  the  fin- 
ished construction,  and  so  our  material  costs  run  higher  at  such  a 
camp  than  they  would  ordinarily,  with  a full  quota  of  camps. 

REFUNDS,  AWARDS,  AND  INDEMNITIES 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  item  for  refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities,  on 
page  133  of  the  justifications,  while  small,  shows  an  increase  for  1941 
instead  of  a decrease.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  W eatherax.  Those  things  have  to  be  as  merely  as  good  a guess 
as  we  can  make.  It  is  something  we  know  nothing  about  how  to 
make  an  estimate  for  except  from  past  experience.  You  will  note 
that  there  was  an  increase  between  1939  and  1940.  Some  of  those 
things  come  in  very  slowly,  and  some  of  them  are  left  over  from 
year  to  }7ear.  The  total  amount  for  1939  will  possibly  be  much 
larger. 

Mr.  Wirtii.  The  year  1939  was  the  first  year  we  had  this  item,  and 
there  is  a lot  of  carry-over  for  1940  and  1941. 


Mr.  Engel.  In  your  pay  roll  on  page  8 of  the  green  sheets  you  have 
1 here  a statement  showing  the  number  of  foremen  in  grade  7 and 
grade  H,  I lie  number  of  mechanics,  junior  foremen,  and  so  on.  That 
shows  the  number  you  have  in  1940  when  you  have  485  camps.  In 
1911  you  will  have  397  camps,  or  88  camps  less.  The  number  of  fore- 
men you  had  in  grade  6 was  1,285,  which  would  be  approximately 
2 .()  foremen  per  camp.  You  have  reduced  the  number  to  1,121  fore- 
men. If  we  reduce  the  number  of  camps  by  88,  at  2.6  foremen  per 
camp,  that  would  be  considerably  more  than  the  number  to  which 
you  reduced  them. 

Mr.  Wirth.  You  will  have  to  refer  to  the  figures  up  above  there, 
where  we  made  a greater  reduction  in  some  of  the  other  higher  sal- 
aried foremen. 

Mr.  Engel.  Is  the  total  reduction  in  those  camps  proportionate,  in 
numbers,  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  camps? 

Mr.  Wirth.  Approximately,  yes.  In  the  side  camps  wre  may  have 
to  carry  an  extra  foreman  to  operate  for  6 months,  and  then  he  would 
be  separated.  Generally  speaking,  that  reduction  bears  a direct  per- 
centage relation  to  the  reduction  to  camps. 
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C.  C.  C.  ACTIVITIES 

STATEMENTS  0E  FRED  MORRELL,  DEPARTMENT  OE  AGRICULTURE 
REPRESENTATIVE,  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL;  L.  C.  STOCKDALE,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF,  OFFICE  OF 
CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS  ACTIVITIES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE;  AND  H.  D.  ABBOTT,  HEAD  OF  CIVILIAN  CON- 
SERVATION CORPS  OPERATIONS,  SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  take  up  next  the  items  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  We  will  put  in  the  record  at  this  point  pages  136,  137, 
and  138  of  the  justification. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


Tuesday,  February  20,  1940, 


JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATE 


Justification  of  estimate 


From  appropriations,  fiscal  year  1940 
Estimated  savings,  fiscal  year  1940 


$39,  753,  778 
388,  800 


Net  total,  fiscal  year  1940. 


39,  364, 978 


Change  for  fiscal  year  1941 : 


Continental  United  States  decrease 


$6,  895,  378 


Territories  decrease 


428, 100 


Net  decrease 


7,  323,  478 


Total  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1941 


32,  041,  500 
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Number  of  positions  and  gross  salaries,  departmental  servvce 


Fiscal  year  1941 

Fiscal  year  1940 

Fiscal  year  1939 

Num- 

ber 

Salaries 

Num- 

ber 

Salaries 

Num- 

ber 

Salaries 

Secretary’s  office: 

Office  of  Civilian  Conservation  Corp  activities 

27 

$70, 124 

27 

$70, 124 

27 

$69,  980 

Division  of  Personnel  (Office  of  Investigation) 

5 

12,  705 

5 

12,  705 

5 

12,  607 

* Solicitor’s  office..--  ...  . - 

5 

11,  518 

5 

11,  518 

5 

11,  518 

Budget  and  Finance 

1 

1,920 

1 

1,920 

1 

1,  920 

Division  of  Motion  Pictures  (extension  service) 

2 

2,  820 

2 

2,820 

2 

2,  820 

Plant  and  Operations  Division . 

2 

5,410 

2 

5,410 

2 

5,410 

Liaison 

2 

7,  060 

2 

7,  060 

2 

7,060 

Subtotal 

44 

111,  557 

44 

111,  557 

44 

111,  315 

Forest  Service 

70 

142,  822 

87 

178,  822 

101.6 

207,  455 

Soil  Conservation  Service ..  ... 

91 

156,  621 

105 

184, 025 

106 

186,  628 

Total 

205 

411,  000 

236 

474,  404 

251.6 

505,  398 

Summary  of  projects  or  functions 


Number  and  purpose  of  project  or  function 

Obligations, 

1939 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1940 

Estimate, 

1941 

Deviation, 
1941  from  1940 

L Continental  United  States  

$42, 037,  734 
1,  848,  375 

$37.  551,  878 
1,  813, 100 

$30,  656,  500 
1,385,  000 

— $6, 895,  378 
428, 100 

2.  Territories  ..  

Total  

43,  S86,  109 

39,  364,  978 

32,  041,  500 

-7,  323,  478 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  ON  WORK  OF  AGRICULTURE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  Tarver.  Mr.  Morrell  at  this  time  will  give  to  the  committee 
a general  statement  relative  to  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  associated  with  the  work  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps,  regarding  its  operations  for  the  present  fiscal  year  and  its 
anticipated  needs  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Morrell.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I ask  to  be  allowed  to  have 
Mr.  Stockdale  carry  on  with  that  statement,  because  he  is  more 
familiar  with  it  than  I. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Mr.  Stockdale,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Stockdale.  This  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  covers  funds 
required  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  handle  the  work 
projects  in  830  camps  in  the  Continental  United  States  and  for  per- 
forming the  functions  incident  to  the  enrollment,  maintenance,  and 
working  of  an  average  of  2,180  enrollees  in  Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico. 

REDUCTION  IN  ESTIMATES  FOR  1941 

The  fiscal  year  1941  program  represents  a reduction  from  the  fiscal 
year  1940  program  of  185.5  camp-years,  in  the  Continental  United 
States,  and  615  enrollees  in  the  Territories. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  percentage  of  reduction? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  In  the  number  of  camps  in  the  Continental  United 
States,  18.2  percent.  In  the  number  of  enrollees  in  the  Territories, 
22.2  percent. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  percentage  of  reduction  in  estimated 
funds,  that  is,  from  the  figures  for  1940  of  $39,564,978  to  $32,041,500 
for  1941? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  That  is  19.88  percent. 

Mr.  T a ever.  If  these  estimates  are  approved,  you  will  have  to  stand 
a somewhat  larger  percentage  of  loss  in  funds  and  in  personnel? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  Yes;  than  in  camps. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  many  camps  do  you  have  now? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  The  average  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  will  be  1,015. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  figures  on  page  140  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  camps  in  the  Forest  Service,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and 
the  National  Agricultural  Research  Center  will  go  into  the  record 
at  this  point. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follow's :) 

ESTIMATE  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1911 

1 be  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  represents  funds  required  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  accomplish  work  projects  with  the  use  of  enrollees 
available  from  S30  camps  distributed  throughout  the  United  States  and  to  be 
assigned  to  bureaus  of  the  Department  approximately  as  follows: 

Forest  Service. — Five  hundred  and  seven  camps  working  on  Federal,  State, 
and  privately  owned  forest  land  and  miscellaneous  projects. 

Soil  Conservation  Service. — Three  hundred  and  twenty  camps  assigned  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  Bureau’s  general  policy  of  demonstrating  practical 
methods  of  soil  conservation  and  to  assist  public  drainage  organizations  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  drainage  improvements  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural  lands. 

National  Agricultural  Research  Center. — Three  camps  assigned  to  making 
improvements  at  the  Government  experiment  station  at  Beltsville,  Md. 


REASON  FOR  REDUCTION  IN  DEPARTMENTAL  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Tarver.  Directing  your  attention  to  page  137  of  the  justifi- 
cations, it  appears  that  in  1939  - you  had  in  the  Department  in  Wash- 
ington 251.6  positions,  in  1940,  236,  and  you  contemplate  for  1944, 
205. 

It  appears  that  your  Department  is  contemplating  a substantial 
reduction  in  its  departmental  force  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
the  C.  C.  C.  work,  while  the  pay  roll  of  the  War  Department  con- 
templates practically  no  reduction. 

How  are  you  able  to  effect  a reduction  in  your  departmental 
service  ? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  I am  in  the  same  position  as  Mr.  Wirth  in  that 
respect. 

Certain  parts  of  the  estimate,  you  will  note,  have  not  been  reduced, 
while  in  others  we  have  been  able  to  figure  that  we  will  effect  a 
reduction  in  connection  with  the  general  cut.  The  total  reduction 
in  the  personnel  of  the  Washington  office  from  the  fiscal  year  1940 
to  the  fiscal  year  1941  is  13  percent,  which  is  less  than  the  cut  in  the 
number  of  camps  or  in  the  number  of  enrollees,  but  still  a substantial 
cut. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  appears  that  practically  all  of  that  cut  is  to  be 
taken  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and 
none  of  it  by  the  Secretary’s  office. 

Mr.  Morrell.  May  I answer  that,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  functions  performed  by  the  unit  in  the  Secretary’s  office  are 
general  functions,  liaison  functions,  and  general  supervision  of  Bu- 
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reau  work  and  contact  with  the  director’s  office  and  the  other  depart- 
ments. Those  run  very  much  the  same  for  a project  as  a whole, 
regardless  of  just  how  large  it  is. 

When  you  come  to  the  bureaus  they  have  more  routine  functions, 
such  as  the  supervision  and  preparation  of  accounts  and  claims. 
Quantity  comes  into  the  picture  much  more  definitely  than  in  the 
over-all  departmental  unit.  So  we  have  felt  that  we  could  not  make 
a reduction  in  the  departmental  unit.  I might  add  that  I think  our 
departmental  functions  have  been  rather  inadequately  covered  in  the 
past,  in  comparison  with  the  Bureau  functions. 

NUMBER,  TYPE,  ETC.,  EMPLOYEES  IN  FIELD 


Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  a statement 
showing  the  total  number  and  types  of  your  employees  in  the  field? 
I do  not  mean  to  have  you  give  the  number  stationed  at  the  different 
points,  but  the  total  number  of  employees  of  one  type,  at  one  salary 
grade,  and  the  total  number  of  another  type,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Morrell.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Personal  services,  field 

Estimate,  1941 

Estimate,  1940 

Actual,  1939 

Posi- 

tions 

Average 

annual 

salary 

Posi- 

tions 

Average 

annual 

salary 

Posi- 

tions 

Average 

annual 

salary 

Professional  service: 

Grade  5.  Senior  forester...  

3 

$4, 800 

4 

$4, 800 

5 

$4, 773 

Senior  engineer. 

1 

4, 600 

1 

4, 600 

i 

4,  600 

Grade  4.  Forester ...  

5 

3. 850 

6 

3,  850 

7.9 

3, 942 

Conservationist 

2 

3, 960 

2 

3,  960 

2.9 

3^  905 

Engineer . 

5 

4. 120 

5 

4, 120 

5.1 

3',  873 

Medical  officer 

1 

4.  200 

i 

1,200 

.8 

3, 996 

Grade  3.  Associate  forester 

15 

3,  242 

19 

3,  242 

20 

3j  241 

Associate  architect 

2 

3.  300 

2 

3,  300 

4.6 

3^  265 

Associate  conservationist 

7 

t 3.  214 

7 

3,  214 

7.5 

3,  213 

Associate  engineer 

19 

3,  292 

22 

3,  292 

26.5 

3, 292 

Inspector 

1 

3.  200 

1 

3,200 

1 

3,  200 

Grade  2.  Assistant  architect 

11 

2.  791 

11 

2.  791 

11.1 

2, 722 

Assistant  engineer 

140 

2,  642 

179 

2,  642 

188 

2,  650 

Assistant  pathologist 

6 

2.  633 

9 

2,  633 

9 

2,  633 

Assistant  conservationist . 

47 

2,  664 

57 

2,  664 

71 

2, 655 

Assistant  forester 

30 

2.  667 

35 

2,  667 

41.6 

2.  704 

Assistant  biologist 

9 

2 600 

3 2 

2 639 

Assistant  entomologist. 

2 

2 775 

2 

2 776 

Assistant  agronomist. ..  . 

18 

2.  600 

18 

2,600 

19 

2,  629 

Grade  L Junior  forester 

508 

2,  020 

008 

2. 020 

653.5 

2, 002 

Junior  engineer 

477 

2,017 

577 

2,  017 

581. 1 

2,017 

Junior  biologist 

4 

2.011 

10 

2,011 

10.3 

2.011 

Junior  pathologist 

5 

2,000 

5 

2 000 

Junior  ranger  examiner 

25 

2,  001 

36 

2,  001 

38.9 

2,  001 

Junior  agronomist .. 

194 

2,  007 

224 

2,007 

231.8 

2,  C07 

Junior  conservationist . 

129 

2.  006 

147 

2. 006 

149.5 

2, 006 

Junior  architect . . 

27 

2,  085 

31 

2,  085 

32.7 

2.  068 

Junior  soil  technician 

40 

2,015 

52 

2, 015 

58.5 

2,015 

Junior  dental  officer 

2 

2, 000 

2 

2,  000 

2 

2,  000 

'Subprofessional  service: 

Grade  8,  Truck  trail  locator ..  . 

13 

2,  607 

13 

2,  607 

16 

2,  601 

Superintendent . 

3 

2,  847 

3 

2,  847 

4.6 

2,  801 

Grade  7,  Principal  draftsman 

3 

2,  3 40 

5 

2,  340 

7.5 

2,  356 

Principal  engineering  aide ..  . 

3 

2,  400 

3 

2,  400 

3.2 

2,604 

Grade  6,  Senior  draftsman  .... 

5 

2,  068 

7 

2,  068 

9.3 

2,  025 

Senior  engineering  aide 

33 

2,012 

38 

2,012 

42.9 

2,018 

Senior  technical  aide . 

6 

2,  033 

6 

2,  033 

8.4 

2,  033 

Foreman  

1 

2,  300 

1 

2,  300 

1 

2,300 

Grade  5,  Engineering  aide. . 

77 

1,820 

100 

1,820 

110.6 

1,813 

Draftsman 

12 

1,825 

17 

1,825 

21.  5 

1.  835 

Agricultural  aide.  . . .. 

75 

1,819 

93 

1,819 

115.8 

1,840 

Grade  4,  Assistant  draftsman . . _ 

15 

1,  620 

17 

1,620 

28.4 

1,636 

Technical  aide.  ...  ... 

84 

1,646 

105 

1,646 

106.7 

li  646 

Assistant  engineering  aide 

20 

1,620 

26 

1.620 

34,9 

1,  613 
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Personal  services,  field 

Estimate,  1941 

Estimate,  1940 

Actual,  1939 

Posi- 

tions 

Average 

annual 

salary 

Posi- 

tions 

Average 

annual 

salary 

Posi- 

tions 

Average 

annual 

salary 

Subprofessional  service— Continued. 

Grade  3.  Junior  draftsman ...  . 

15 

$1,  467 

26 

$1,  467 

43.2 

$1,513 

Junior  engineering  aide 

11 

1,  480 

11 

1,  480 

17.2 

1,475 

Grade  2.  Technical  aide 

12 

1,260 

13 

1,260 

23.5 

1,  260 

Grade  I.  Junior  assistant  to  technician 

495 

1,  032 

618 

1,  032 

655.3 

1,  080 

Clerical,  administrative,  and  fiscal  service: 

Grade  12.  Liaison  officer 

9 

4, 861 

9 

4,  861 

8.5 

4,  918 

Senior  administrative  officer.  

1 

4,  600 

1 

4,  600 

1.3 

4,  615 

Grade  11.  Administrative  officer 

13 

3,872 

18 

3,872 

18.8 

3.  895 

Grade  10.  Junior  administrative  officer. 

7 

3,516 

10 

3,516 

10.9 

3,  597 

Grade  0.  Senior  administrative  assistant 

20 

3,304 

25 

3.  304 

35.8 

3,279 

Grades.  Administrative  assistant  . _ 

37 

2,998 

37 

2, 998 

45.6 

2, 982 

Grade  7.  Junior  administrative  assistant..  .. 

264 

2,  620 

294 

2,  620 

296. 1 

2,  611 

Grade  6.  Principal  clerk ...  . 

28 

2,  403 

35 

2,  403 

50.9 

2,  392 

Grade  5.  Senior  clerk ...  . _ 

65 

2,  063 

65 

2, 063 

78.3 

2,095 

Grade  4.  Clerk.  ...  ...  . 

154 

1,833 

179 

1,833 

201 

1,831 

Storekeeper _. 

16 

1,839 

16 

1,839 

22.5 

1,819 

Grade  3.  Assistant  clerk . .. 

212 

1,656 

265 

1,  656 

292.2 

1,641 

Assistant  storekeeper _.  . ... 

10 

1,643 

10 

1,643 

10.3 

1,633 

Grade  2.  Junior  clerk ..  _. 

432 

1,459 

549 

1,  459 

594 

1.454 

Senior  blueprint  operator 

3 

1,491 

3 

1,491 

4.4 

1.448 

Grade  1.  Under  clerk ...  

117 

1,275 

146 

1,275 

179.7 

1,  271 

Under  operator... .. 

9 

1,283 

9 

1,283 

6.8 

1,298 

Custodial  service: 

Grade  10.  Supervising  mechanic . . 

21 

2, 600 

21 

2,  600 

24.1 

2,635 

Superintendent . 

114 

2,610 

124 

2,610 

124.9 

2, 605 

Grade  9.  Principal  foreman...  

428 

2,  509 

526 

2,  509 

526.8 

2,543 

Mechanic..  _.  . . 

5 

2,  600 

5 

2,  600 

5.1 

2,  580 

Grade  8.  Senior  foreman ... 

250 

2,  024 

285 

2.  024 

276.2 

2.021 

J unior  supervising  mechanic 

45 

2,  065 

45 

2.  065 

51.3 

2,  056 

Grade  7.  Foreman ...  .. 

463 

1,874 

578 

1,874 

578.3 

1,873 

Senior  mechanic.. 

4 

1,995 

4 

1,995 

10 

1,866 

Grade  6.  Junior  foreman 

2,  525 

1,695 

2,919 

1,  695 

2,  843.  4 

1,689 

Mechanic. ..  

288 

1,  6S9 

363 

1,  689 

353.7 

1,688 

Grade  5.  Foreman ...  ..  

3 

1,500 

3 

1,500 

2.4 

1,  510 

Grade  4.  Mechanic. ..  ..  

46 

1,378 

58 

1,378 

28.7 

1,  326 

Head  messenger ..  _ 

1.5 

1,380 

Blacksmith 

144 

1,328 

180 

1,  328 

168.  7 

1,325 

Grade  3.  Messenger 

5 

1.212 

5 

1.212 

4.6 

1,220 

Squad  foreman ..  ..  

378 

1.267 

468 

1,267 

335.  6 

1,235 

Grade  2.  Assistant  messenger. . _ ... 

29 

1,092 

2 

1,092 

36.2 

1,097 

Grade  1.  Junior  messenger. . . . 

5 

648 

9 

648 

8 

646 

Unallocated  service: 

5 

Blacksmith...  ..  

112 

1,  389 

142 

1,389 

172.1 

1,381 

Carpenter ...  . ._  

67 

1, 666 

88 

1,  666 

104 

1,  806 

Mechanic 

650 

1,  441 

690 

1,441 

680.5 

1.437 

Custodian 

64 

874 

80 

874 

87.5 

871 

Machine  operator..  . 

135 

1, 479 

169 

1,479 

203.6 

1,  437 

Skilled  workers  and  miscellaneous. 

349 

1,  328 

447 

1,328 

501 

1, 345 

ESTIMATES  FOR  CONTINENTAL  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  take  up  the  first  project,  on  page  139  of  the 
justifications,  and  we  will  insert  that  justification  in  the  record  at 
this  noint. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Project  No.  1.  Continental  United  States 

Actual  or  estimated  obligations: 

1939  

1940  

1941  


$42,  037,  734 
37,  551,  878 
30,  656,  500 


Deviation,  1941  from  1940 —6,  895,  378 

Changes  in  fiscal  year  1941  from  fiscal  year  1940: 

The  reduction  of  185.5  in  the  average  number  of  camps  assigned 

to  the  Department  enables  a reduction  in  pay  of  civilian  em-  Decrease 

ployees  and  other  items  of  expense  amounting  to $5,  795,  378 

Establishment  of  equipment  repair  shops  (nonrecurrent) 1,  100,  000 
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Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  discuss  that  justification? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  That  covers  the  estimate  for  operating  the  work 
projects  and  performing  the  functions  with  which  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  charged  in  the  830  camps  to  be  operated  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  percentage  of  reduction  there  from  $37,551,878 
for  1940  to  $30,656,500  for  1941  is  what  percentage? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  That  is  19.8  percent. 

REDUCTION  IN  FUNDS  AS  COMPARED  WITH  REDUCTION  IN  CAMPS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Why  should  there  be  a greater  percentage  of  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  funds  than  in  the  number  of  camps? 

First,  what  is  the  percentage  reduction  in  the  number  of  camps 
under  your  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  That  is  18.2  percent. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Why  should  there  be  a larger  percentage  of  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  funds  than  in  the  number  of  camps,  since  the 
contemplated  appropriation  for  the  entire  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  is  to  be  reduced  in  approximately  the  same  percentage  as  the 
reduction  in  the  total  number  of  camps  of  all  agencies? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  That  is  due  to  quite  a number  of  factors.  Basic- 
ally, so  far  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  concerned,  we  have  to 
keep  within  the  total  set  up  as  our  share  of  the  contemplated  ap- 
propriation, carrying  as  many  camps  in  the  continental  United 
States,  and  as  many  enrollees  in  the  Territories  as  we  can  within 
that  amount.  The  fact  that  we  have  cut  the  funds  more  than  we  cut 
the  camps,  of  course,  means  that  we  shall  have  to  operate  the  camps 
we  have  in  1941  for  slightly  less  per  camp  than  in  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

One  reason  why  we  can  do  that,  although,  as  I say,  it  is  due  to 
several  factors,  is  that  we  will  buy  for  each  camp  less  new  equipment 
than  we  would  have,  to  if  we  had  continued  with  the  full  1,500  camps. 
Part  of  the  equipment  that  is  in  the  camps,  which  will  go  out  as  a 
result  of  the  reduction,  can  be  repaired  and  used  for  replacements 
instead  of  buying  new  equipment. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I have  been  trying  to  get  at  the  reason  which  has 
been  responsible  for  the  reduction  in  the  allocations  of  the  total  funds 
available  to  some  services  under  which  the  C.  C.  C.  work  is  carried 
on  by  a smaller  percentage  than  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  their 
camps,  whereas  in  your  case  the  percentage  of  reduction  in  funds  is 
larger  than  the  percentage  of  reduction  in  the  number  of  camps. 

I wonder  if  there  is  some  reason  which  might  be  briefly  explained, 
for  that  discrepancy. 

Mr.  Morrell.  That  figure  is  the  same  both  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  Agricultural  Department,  I believe. 

Mr.  Wirth.  That  is  correct. 

Our  cut  in  funds  is  greater  than  our  cut  in  camps.  The  difference 
is  with  the  Indian  Service,  and  the  Territories  took  a larger  cut  than 
the  United  States  in  the  amount  of  money.  The  average  is  19.8 
percent,  and  the  same  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Stockdale.  I might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  functions  that  the  War  Department  handle  for  the 
corps  are  different  in  most  respects  from  those  of  the  technical 
departments. 
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WORK  IN  THE  TERRITORIES 

Mr.  Ta  rver.  Wo  will  next  take  up  project  No.  2,  on  page  142,  and 
we  will  insert  the  justification  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Project  No.  2.  Territories 


Actual  or  estimated  obligations: 

1039  $1,848,375 

1040  1,813,100 

1041  1,385,000 


Deviation,  1941  from  1940 —428,  100 

Changes  in  fiscal  year  1941  from  fiscal  year  1940:  The  reduction  of 
average  enrollment  in  the  Territories  from  2,795  to  2,180  enables  a 
reduction  in  pay  of  enrollees  and  civilian  employees  and  other  items  Decrease 
of  expense  amounting  to 428,  100 


Estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1941.— The  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  represents 
the  funds  required  for  carrying  on  the  activities  of  the  corps  in  the  Territories  of 
Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico.  These  activities  include  the  enrollment  of  an  average 
of  497  enrollees  in  Alaska  and  1,683  in  Puerto  Rico  and  furnishing  them  with 
subsistence,  housing,  medical  care,  job  training,  and  facilities  for  recreation  and 
educational  development;  the  location  and  establishment  of  camps;  the  purchase 
and  transportation  of  supplies,  materials,  tools  and  machinery  for  work  projects, 
the  care  and  control  of  the  enrollees  while  in  camp  and  their  direction  and  super- 
vision while  on  the  work  projects. 

A wide  variety  of  work  projects  on  the  national  forests,  national  parks,  and 
public  domain  in  Alaska,  and  on  the  national  forests,  insular  forests,  and  military 
and  naval  reservations  in  Puerto  Rico  are  involved,  including  the  construction 
of  truck  trails,  foot  trails,  horse  trails,  and  bridges;  the  construction  of  dams  and 
other  flood-control  structures;  the  planting  of  forest  trees;  the  development  of 
camp  grounds  and  other  recreational  areas  for  public  use;  the  construction  of 
fish-rearing  ponds;  the  preservation  of  wildlife  and  improvement  of  wildlife 
conditions;  forest-fire  prevention  and  suppression;  and  other  projects  designed 
to  aid  in  the  protection,  development,  and  utilization  of  the  natural  resources  on 
public  lands  in  these  Territories. 

Mr.  Tarver.  This  covers  your  estimates  for  the  work  in  the 
Territories? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And,  as  I understand  it,  it  includes  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  It  includes  Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico  only. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  does  not  include  the  Virgin  Islands? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  No;  that  comes  under  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  have  no  work  there? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  No. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  have  only  Alaska  and  Puerto  Rico? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  nothing  in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  No. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  figures  relating  to  this  estimate  have  already 
been  inserted  in  the  record. 

Is  there  anything  you  desire  to  add  to  what  is  shown  in  the  justi- 
fication sheet  with  regard  to  that  portion  of  your  estimate? 
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Mr.  Stockdale.  I do  not  think  so.  The  written  statement  covers 
the  main  points. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  reduction  in  the  estimate  for  personal  services, 
on  page  145  of  the  justifications,  is  $3,769,649,  the  estimate  for  1941 
being  $16,739,248  as  compared  with  $20,508,897  for  1940. 

Is  that  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  camps  and 
the  number  of  enrollees? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  percentage  of  decrease? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  Approximately  18  percent. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I believe  the  same  percentage  is  substantially  esti- 
mated for  in  connection  with  the  estimate  for  supplies  and  materials, 
on  page  146 ; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  Yes,  sir. 

REDUCTION  FOR  SUPPLIES  AND  MATERIALS 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  noted  that  the  Interior  Department,  in  connec- 
tion with  supplies  and  materials,  did  not  estimate  a proportionate  cut 
with  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  camps,  whereas  your  service  did. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  there  should  be  a difference  between  the 
two  Departments  in  the  matter  of  a reduction  of  the  estimates  for 
supplies  and  materials,  or  why  should  one  make  a reduction  in  pro- 
portion with  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  camps,  while  the  other 
does  not? 

Mr.  Morrell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  suggest  that  there 
are  varying  projects  and  classes  of  work.  There  is  some  change  from 
time  to  time,  and,  perhaps,  the  Interior  Department  may,  in  compari- 
son with  the  Agriculture  Department,  have  put  in  a class  of  project 
which  requires  a relatively  higher  percentage  for  materials. 

Mr.  Wirth.  There  should  be  noted  here,  in  connection  with  the 
Interior  Department  service,  that  quite  a few  camps  are  in  parks 
and  the  type  of  construction  in  parks  calls  for  more  materials,  I 
might  say  generally,  than  for  the  general  type  of  work  that  is  done 
in  the  Forest  Service  and  Soil  Conservation  camps.  I think  you  will 
find  that  the  other  bureaus  of  the  Interior  Department  run  about  the 
same,  but  the  National  Park  camps  under  the  Interior  Department 
will  cause  a slight  rise  in  the  cost  of  material. 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATE 

Mr.  Tarver.  Beginning  with  page  145,  and  running  down  through 
page  162,  I would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point  the 
figures  set  out  at  the  top  of  each  page  with  reference  to  each  item — 
that  is,  the  figures  covering  personal  services,  supplies,  materials,  and 
so  forth,  without  including  the  remainder  of  the  figures  on  those 
pages.  We  want  inserted  the  same  type  of  information  that  was 
inserted  in  connection  with  the  estimates  for  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 
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Actual  or  estimated  obligations 


1939 

1940 

1941 

Deviation, 
1941  from 
1940 

01  Personal  services 

$21,  285, 154 

$20,  508,  897 

$16,  739,  248 

— $3,  769,649 

02  Supplies  and  materials . _ . ...  ... 

4,  897,  832 

4,  757,  394 

3,  882, 041 

-875, 353 

03  Subsistence. 

292,  473 

2 90,441 

215,  586 

-74, 855 

05  Communication  service _.  ..  .. 

171,  748 

166,  228 

150,  328 

-15, 900 

06  Travel  expenses ...  . ._ 

681,  997 

663,  546 

582,  075 

-81,471 

07  Transportation  of  things  (service).  ...  ..  . 

229,  942 

207,  783 

168,  248 

-39,  535 

08  Printing  and  binding,  engraving,  lithographing, 

photographing,  and  Typewriting  (services) 

10  Furnishing  of  heat,  light,  power,  etc . 

33,  617 
71,  846 

31,513 
69, 173 

31,513 
62, 621 

-6,  552 

11  Rents ...  .. 

227,  511 

209, 690 

199, 116 

-10,  574 

12  Repairs  and  alterations _ 

6,  742,  604 

5, 651, 127 

4,  630,  341 

-1,020,  786 

13  Special  and  miscellaneous  current  expense 

59,  501 

11,057 

7,989 

—3,  068 

30  Equipment 

5,  404,  752 

3,956,815 

2,  569,  351 

-1,387,  464 

32  Structures  and  parts  and  nonstructural  improve- 
ments to  land . 

3,  773,  664 

2,  828,  414 

2,  792,  503 

-35,911 

53  Refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities . . 

13,  468 

12,  900 

10,  540 

-2,  360 

SUBSISTENCE 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  appears  that  you  have  estimated  a much  more 
substantial  cut  in  subsistence  cost  than  the  percentage  of  reduction 
in  the  number  of  your  camps,  the  amount  being  reduced  from  $290,441 
in  1940  to  $215,586  in  1941.  How  is  that  possible? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  In  addition  to  the  reduction  due  to  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  enrollees  in  the  territories,  we  computed  the  cost  on  the 
basis  of  reduced  prices,  as  the  War  Department  did. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  do  anticipate  a very  substantial  reduction  of  the 
prices  in  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  We  are  not  sure  about  that.  It  did  seem  to  be  the 
best  forecast  we  could  make  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Tarver.  At  what  time  was  the  estimate  prepared? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  The  information  from  the  field,  or  a large  part  of 
it,  was  furnished  last  June  and  July,  and  the  original  estimates  were 
prepared  in  August.  We  were  informed,  of  course,  of  the  proposed 
reduction  in  the  number  of  camps  last  December,  but  we  did  not  have 
sufficient  time  to  secure  revised  information  on  which  to  base  changes 
in  the  unit  costs  in  the  estimates  prepared  at  that  time. 

COMMUNICATION  COST 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  noted  that  there  is  less  than  a 10  percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  estimate  for  communication  service.  Why  cannot  that 
item  be  proportionately  decreased? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  Because  a part  of  the  communication  service  listed 
there  covers  telephone  service  and  telegraph  service  for  the  supervisory 
offices  in  Washington  and  for  the  regional  offices  of  the  bureaus.  Of 
course,  a corresponding  reduction  cannot  be  made  in  those  items  as 
is  made  in  the  estimate  for  telephone  service  at  the  camps. 

TRAVEL  EXPENSE 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  the  matter  of  travel  expense,  it  seems  to  me  that 
estimate  should  be  reducible  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the  num- 
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ber  of  camps,  but  that  lias  not  been  so  estimated;  the  reduction  being 
substantially  less  than  the  proportionate  decrease  in  the  number  of 
camps. 

Mr.  Stockdale.  I believe  the  reduction  is  about  12  percent.  That 
item  includes  the  travel  expense  of  overhead  supervisory  personnel 
and  personnel  doing  inspection  work  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  not  the  number  of  that  personnel  be  decreased  in 
proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  camps? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  No,  sir;  not  entirely.  Proportionate  reductions 
have  not  been  made  in  the  personnel  of  that  character,  and  the  per- 
sons who  are  retained  have  to  travel  more  individually  than  in  the 
past  since  they  have  to  cover  more  territory.  The  travel  cost  varies 
according  to  the  total  area  covered  more  closely  than  with  the  number 
of  stops  made  in  the  area. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  THINGS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  not  that  same  rule  apply  to  the  transportation 
of  things?  It  appears  that  you  have  reduced  the  estimate  for  that 
item  proportionately  with  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  camps. 
As  I recall  it,  the  Interior  Department  officials  did  not  make  a pro- 
portionate cut  in  the  transportation  of  things,  for  reasons  which  they 
stated . 

Mr.  Morrelt  . We  woidd  have  the  same  answer  there.  It  is  all 
tied  in  pretty  closely  with  the  item  of  materials  and  supplies,  where  the 
percentage  of  cut  was  not.  as  high  in  Interior  as  in  Agriculture.  In 
answer  to  your  first  question,  materials  and  supplies  vary  and  the 
transportation  of  them  varies  very  much  more  in  proportion  with  the 
nature  of  work  than  in  the  number  of  camps.  You  have  a certain 
amount  of  materials  going  into  work  projects,  and  our  thought  is 
that  it  will  follow*  rather  closely  wfith  the  projects  we  have.  The 
difference  between  the  two  items  is,  perhaps,  accounted  for  by  the 
difference  between  the  amount  of  materials  and  supplies  to  be 
purchased  for  the  projects. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  printing  and  binding  item  does  not  show  any 
decrease  at  all.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  That  item  covers  mainly  report  forms  and  record 
forms,  and  we  find  that  every  year  we  have  to  make  more  reports  and 
keep  more  records.  That  item  is  increasing  rather  than  decreasing. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Should  not  the  cost  of  printing  and  binding  decrease 
with  the  number  of  camps,  or  will  you  require  as  much  as  you  did  for  a 
larger  number? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  If  w-e  had  the  same  number  of  camps,  wTe  would 
have  required  an  increase. 

V • • f 

HEAT,  LIGHT  AND  POWER 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  item  for  furnishing  heat,  light  and  power  is  not 
decreased  in  proportion  with  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  camps. 
Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  The  decrease  is  about  9 percent  and  the  fact  that  a 
large  part  of  the  item  is  for  heat,  light  and  water  for  offices  and  ware- 
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houses,  which  will  not  be  reduced  in  proportion  with  the  number  of 
camps,  accounts  for  the  smaller  reduction. 

RENTS 

Mr.  Ta  RVEr.  The  rent  item  is  not  decreased  in  proportion  with 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  camps,  the  reduction  being  only 
about  5 percent. 

Mr.  Stockdale.  The  same  reason  applies  there.  The  estimate 
covers  104  camp  sites,  and  that  part  of  it  represents  a reduction,  but 
the  86  offices  and  170  warehouses  do  not  represent  a reduction  in 
proportion  to  the  camp  reduction. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  other  words,  you  will  maintain  the  same  offices 
and  warehouses  next  year  as  this  year? 

Mr.  Stockdai.e.  There  will  be  some  reduction.  We  have  a few 
more  than  86  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  mean  there  will  be  some  reduction  in  the 
number  of  offices  and  the  number  of  warehouses? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  Yes,  sir;  but  a very  small  one. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  furnish  for  the  record  at  this  point  a state 
ment  of  what  you  contemplate  as  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
offices  and  number  of  warehouses  in  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  I wfill  do  so.  * ^ 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:)  v • 


Offices  and  warehouses  rented 


Number, 

Estimated 

Decrease, 

fiscal  year 

number,  fiscal 

fiscal  year 

1940-::. 

1941 . 

Offices  - - 

94 

86 

8 

Warehouses - 

177 

170 

7 

REPAIRS  AND  ALTERATIONS 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  estimate  for  repairs  and  alterations  is  decreased 
substantially  in  proportion  with  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  camps, 
although  the  Interior  Department  said  that  they  were  unable  to  effect 
any  such  decrease.  Why  are  you  able  to  effect  a proportionate  de- 
crease on  account  of  this  item  in  your  .Department,  while  the  Interior 
Department  is  not  able  to  effect  a similar  decrease? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  The  reduction  is  indicated  by  the  figures  but  is 
not  actual  due  to  this  item  of  $1,100,000  wffiich  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  for  the  construction  of  equipment  repair  shops  in  the 
fiscal  year  1940.  You  will  find  that  stated  at  the  bottom  of  page  156. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  expect  to  accomplish  a substantial  saving  by  the 
establishment  of  central  repair  shops? 

Mr.  Morrell.  No,  sir.  We  had  that  money  set  up  for  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  to  cover  the  construction  of  central  repair  shops 
in  the  fiscal  year  1940.  If  those  shops  are  constructed,  this  will  not 
be  a recurring  item. 

Mr.  Stockdale.  To  obtain  comparable  figures  for  1940  and  1941, 
the  figure  shown  for  1940  must  be  reduced  by  $1,100,000. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  In  view  of  that  explanation,  it  appears  that  you  have 
not  made  any  reduction  at  all,  but,  rather,  that  a slight  increase  is 
contemplated. 

Mr.  Stockdale.  That  is  correct.  We  are  in  about  the  same 
position  as  the  Interior  Department  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  you  are  in  a slightly  worse  position.  Appar- 
ently, you  are  not  able  to  effect  any  reduction  in  the  cost  of  repairs 
and  alterations. 

Mr.  Stockdale.  Instead  we  have  made  a material  reduction  in 
the  estimate  for  the  purchase  of  new  equipment.  We  expect  to 
overhaul  all  of  the  old  equipment  at  the  camps  that  will  be  dis- 
continued which  is  worth  repairing  and  use  it  for  replacements,  thus 
keeping  the  item  for  purchase  of  new  equipment  much  below  what  it 
would  otherwise  be. 

EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  your  equipment  item  you  have  effected  substan- 
tially a reduction  of  32  Or  33  percent? 

Mr.  Stockdale.  Yes,  sir. 

STRUCTURES  AND  PARTS  AND  NONSTRUCTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  LANDS 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  appears  to  be  only  a slight  reduction,  however, 
in  the  item  for  structures  and  parts  and  nonstructural  improvements 
to  lands.  That  item  appears  on  page  161. 

Mr.  Stockdale.  At  the  present  time  we  are  hampered  in  under- 
taking some  of  the  worth-while  and  urgent  work  projects  in  the 
camp  work  areas  because  we  do  not  have  enough  funds  for  materials. 
In  other  words,  we  are  forced  at  times  to  turn  down  meritorious 
projects  because,  under  our  present  financing,  we  cannot  buy  the 
piaterials  required.  We  will  have  a better  balance  and  get  a better 
return  for  the  total  money  spent  if  you  put  proportionately  more  into 
this  item  than  we  have  in  it  this  year.  The  following  are  comparative 
figures  for  this  item:  In  the  fiscal  year  1939  we  had  an  average  of 
$286.60  per  camp  month;  in  the  fiscal  year  1940  we  had  only  $224.45 
per  camp  month,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  we  are  asking  for  $273 
per  camp  month,  which  is  between  the  1939  and  1940  figures. 

ESTIMATED  REPRESENTATIVE  COSTS  OI  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Tarver,  Pages  165  and  166,  showing  a break-down  of  the 
direct  and  indirect  camp  expenditures  will  be  inserted  in  the  record 
at  this  point, 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Estimated  representative  costs  of  technical  service  operations  for  a Civilian  Conservation 

Corps  camp  for  the  fiscal  year. 1941 


Total  Cost  of  camp  for  year  (continental  United  States) $36,  935.  54 

(.Obtained  by  dividing  total  estimate  of  $30,656,500  for  barrack  camp 
operations  by  830,  the  number  of  camps  to  be  operated.) 

Approximate  total  proposed  direct  camp  expenditures 32,  614.  47 

Approximate  total  proposed  indirect  camp  expenditures 4,  321.  07 
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Estimated  representative  costs  of  technical  service  operations  for  a Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  camp  for  the  fiscal  year  1941 — Continued 


ESTIMATED  BREAK-DOWN  OF  DIRECT  CAMP  EXPENDITURES 

Per  camp-year 

Personal  services,  total _ $16,  031.  35 

A representative  camp  might  well  have  the  following  typical 
pay  roll : 

1 superintendent,  at  $2,300 $2,  300 

1 engineer,  at  $2,000 2,  000 

1 technician  (forestry,  soils,  etc.) 2,  000 

1 senior  foreman 2,  000 

1 foreman 1,860 

2 junior  foremen,  at  $1,680 3,  360 

2 squad  foremen,  at  $1,200 2,  400 

1 mechanic 1,  440 

skilled  worker  (blacksmith,  carpenter,  machine 

operator,  etc.) L__  600 

Purchase  of  automotive  and  heavy  equipment 2,  324.  33 

Operation  of  equipment 4,  368.  54 

Maintenance  of  equipment- ____ 5,  188.  85 

Supplies  and  materials  for  work  projects 3,  621.  60 

Utilities 21.  25 

Travel  of  persons !_  178.  31 

Transportation  of  things 167.  54 

Communication 96.  72 

Miscellaneous  (includes  small  tools  and  equipment,  rental  of  camp 
sites,  educational  supplies,  and  other  camp  operating  supplies, 
refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities) 615.98 

Total Jp.  — _ — 1-- — : A__  — 32,  614.  47 


ESTIMATED  BREAK-DOWN  OF  INDIRECT  CAMP  EXPENDITURES 


Personal  services  (includes  salaries  and  wages  of  employees  engaged  in 

activities  other  than  direct  supervision  of  enrollees) $3,  075.  30 

Supplies,  materials,  and  equipment  (other  than  automotive — includes 
office  equipment  and  supplies,  printing  and  binding,  and  blueprint- 
ing, etc.) ~ 312.40 

Travel  of  persons 506.  73 

Transportation  of  thirgs.  _ ___ 27.53 

Automotive  equipment  purchase 33.  88 

Automotive  equipment  maintenance 38.  18 

Automotive  equipment  operation 43.  56 

Rent 153.28 

Utilities 101.  21 

Miscellaneous 29.  00 


Total- 4,321.07 


Mr.  Tarver.  This  approximate  total  of  proposed  direct  camp 
expenditures  per  camp  and  the  approximate  proposed  indirect  camp 
expenditures  compare  with  the  estimated  expenditures  of  the  Interior 
Department  for  the  same  purposes,  per  camp.  Have  you  checked 
those  figures  to  see  if  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  McEntee.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  just  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Stockdale.  Our  indirect  cost  is  $4,321.07  and  Interior’s  is 
$4,413. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  might  put  in  the  record  at  this  point  a statement 
of  the  direct  costs,  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Mr.  Stockdale.  The  direct  cost  for  Agriculture  is  $32,614.47  per 
camp  year,  and  for  the  Interior  Department  it  is  $32,522  per  camp 
year. 
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REASON  FOR  NUMBER  OF  FIELD  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  comparing  the  personnel  for  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment work  with  that  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  appears 
that  the  Interior  Department  has  estimated  for  342  departmental 
employees  and  4,561.1  field  employees,  whereas  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  for  205  departmental  employees  and  10,129 
field  employees.  Why  that  disproportion,  or  why  do  you  require 
a so  much  larger  number  of  field  employees  in  comparison  with  the 
number  of  field  employees  required  by  the  Interior  Department,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  your  Washington  employees? 

Mr.  Morrell.  I believe  that  is  due  to  a different  type  of  organiza- 
tion in  the  two  Departments.  The  major  bureau  in  C.  C.  C.  activities 
in  the  Agricultural  Department  is  the  Forest  Service,  which  carries 
the  largest  percentage  of  camps,  and  it  has  been  decentralized  with 
regional  offices  set  up  for  a long  time,  or  for  the  last  30  years.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  is  organized  with  a similarly  strong  regional 
office  set-up.  Therefore,  there  has  been  placed  in  the  regional  offices 
a great  many  functions  that  were  previously  carried  or  might  be 
carried  in  Washington.  I think  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
proceeding  more  toward  the  same  decentralized  type  of  organization, 
but  it  has  not  yet  gone  as  far  in  getting  these  functions  transferred  to 
regional  offices  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  gone. 

Mr.  Wirth.  That  is  true.  One  added  thing  is  that  we  have  a less 
number  of  camps,  and  if  it  were  decentralized,  it  would  duplicate  or 
increase  the  cost.  That  would  be  true  if  we  decentralized  as  far  as 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  gone,  because  we  would  have  to 
have  one  office  in  each  region  to  secure  the  operation  of  fewer  camps. 
We  can  better  cover  our  situation  with  a proportionately  greater  part 
of  the  organization  in  the  Washington  office. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  would  the  number  of  employees  compare  with 
the  number  of  camps?  What  is  the  total  number  of  camps  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interior  Department? 

Mr.  Wirth.  Three  hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  total  number  of  camps  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  Morrell.  Eight  hundred  and  thirty. 

Mr.  Tarver.  On  the  basis  of  the  number  of  employees  in  the  field 
and  in  the  Department,  the  proportion  is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  proportion  of  camps  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two  Departments. 

Mr.  Morrell.  Yes,  sir. 

RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  FOREST  SERVICE  AND  SOIL  CONSERVATION  WORK 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  one  question  I would  like  to  ask  some  person 
in  the  Department  who  may  be  impartial  in  his  judgment,  and  that 
is  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  private  forest  work  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  work.  Is  there  such  a person  here? 

Mr.  Morrell.  Do  you  mean  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  work? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes;  especially  with  reference  to  the  work  being  done 
on  privately  owned  forest  land  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  work.  A large  part  of  the  land  served  by  a private 
forest  camp  may  be  owned  by  one  large  corporation.  The  result  of 
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that  work  is  to  benefit  one  corporation  or  one  individual  owning  a 
considerable  body  of  land.  Now,  can  you  compare  that  type  of  work 
and  its  benefits  considering  the  number  of  people  benefited,  with  the 
work  carried  on  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service? 

Mr.  Morrell.  The  program  is  set  up  in  this  way,  taking  your  own 
State  as  an  illustration:  The  value  of  the  manufactured  forest  products 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  runs  to  about  $65,000,000  a year.  That  is  in 
the  production  of  lumber,  pulp,  and  naval  stores,  and  that  comes 
mostly  from  privately  owned  lands.  There  is  a valuable  resource 
there,  and  it  is  important  to  keep  that  production  up  permanently, 
and  to  increase  it.  If  we  can  keep  our  forests  growing,  and  perhaps 
increase  present  growth  by  50  percent  or  even  100  percent,  on  that 
immense  area  of  growing  forests  in  the  State,  we  are  doing  an  im- 
portant work.  As  for  the  timber,  of  course  it  furnishes  raw  material 
for  the  industries  or  for  the  employment  of  labor.  It  represents  now 
in  round  figures  an  income  to  the  State  of  around  $65,000,000  of 
manufactured  products.  The  primary  need  to  keep  that  timber 
growth  in  the  State  of  Georgia  is  to  keep  down  fires.  Those  fires,  of 
course,  kill  the  little  trees  off  before  they  are  big  enough  to  survive 
the  grass  fires.  It  is  not  practicable,  generally  speaking,  for  an  indi- 
vidual forest  owner  to  protect  his  forest  land  from  fires.  People  use 
it,  and  go  about  in  it  fishing  and  hunting,  and  they  set  fires.  It 
appears  to  me  a public  responsibility  to  keep  down  forest  fires,  and 
that  is  recognized  100  percent  in  the  States  from  Virginia  north  and 
west  to  the  Mississippi.  That  is  being  done  by  the  States  aided  by 
Federal  funds. 

The  job  of  protecting  the  forests  from  fires  is  done  by  public  agen- 
cies, because  the  individual  cannot  well  do  the  job.  In  recognition  of 
the  value  of  the  resource  to  the  State  and  community,  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  of  a forest  cover  to  prevent  soil  erosion,  and  thus 
maintain  the  soil,  that  is  done  as  a public  job.  Now,  I say  that  be- 
cause I think  that  maintaining  growing  forests  and  protecting  the  soil 
is  very  definitely  in  the  public  interest.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  of  so  much 
consequence  who  owns  the  forests  as  it  is  that  we  are  in  that  way 
protecting  public  values  and  furnishing  a basis  for  industry. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  you  have  given  a very  fine  presentation  of 
the  value  of  the  C.  C.  C.  work  on  privately  owned  forest  lands,  but, 
since  you  are  connected  with  the  Forest  Service,  may  I inquire  if 
anbybody  is  present  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  who  will 
present  the  views  of  that  Service  with  reference  to  the  importance  of 
the  work  being  done  under  that  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Morrell.  In  making  that  statement,  I am  speaking,  not  solely 
for  the  Forest  Service,  but  as  the  representative  of  the  Department 
on  the  Advisory  Council,  speaking  for  the  two  classes  of  camps.  Mr. 
Abbot  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  here. 

Mr.  Abbot.  I think  that,  perhaps,  it  might  naturally  be  expected 
that  I would  stress  the  importance  of  the  program  undertaken  by  the 
Service  with  which  I am  connected,  but,  in  answer  to  your  question, 

I would  like  to  say  that  I believe  that  the  mind  of  the  Department  is 
open  on  the  subject.  I think  that  the  Department  in  deciding  what 
particular  use  should  be  made  of  its  C.  C.  C.  facilities  in  assisting  its 
various  programs  has  considered  the  problem  on  a priority  basis  from 
time  to  time,  after  determining  the  then  existing  conditions. 

Moreover,  the  Department  has  recognized  the  increased  spread 
and  acceptance  on  the  part  of  farmers  of  the  Soil  Conservation  pro- 
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gram,  in  that  the  amount  of  reduction  has  been  less  for  the  Soil  Con* 
servation  Service’s  quota  of  camps  than  for  that  of  the  Forest  Service. 
The  Department’s  mind,  therefore,  has  not  been  closed,  but  is  open 
to  the  consideration  of  any  conditions  that  may  exist  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Engel.  Just  what  does  the  work  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice consist  of?  Is  it  the  matter  of  erosion  control? 

Mr.  Abbot.  It  was  originally  the  Soil  Erosion  Service,  and  it  is  now 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  most  important  factor,  according  to  my  observa- 
tion, is  the  demonstration  that  it  affords  to  others  than  those  who 
may  be  directly  benefited  by  the  work  conducted  in  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation program.  It  shows  them  how  they  may  be  able  to  handle 
similar  soil  erosion  problems  on  their  own  land. 

Mr.  Abbot.  The  demonstration  program  was,  of  course,  the  origi- 
nal program  of  the  service.  It  was  started  to  show  the  farmers  how 
they  themselves  could  carry  on  this  work. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  programs  that  the  Soil  Conservation  conducts 
through  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  is  a demonstration  program. 

Mr.  Abbot.  We  use  our  camps  as  an  integral  part  of  the  demonstra- 
tion program.  In  the  last  2 years  that  has  been  done  increasingly 
through  Soil  Conservation  districts.  Perhaps  the  use  of  the  term 
soil  conservation  districts  may  be  confusing.  That  term  is  applied 
to  Soil  Conservation  Districts  that  have  been  set  up  under  State 
legisation  by  communities  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  soil-conservation  work.  They  are  local  bodies  politic  and  can 
accept  aid  given  by  the  State,  as  well  as  aid  from  Federal  sources 
such  as  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  through  cooperation  with  the 
supervisors  of  the  conservation  districts. 

Mr.  Houston.  Suppose  you  have  a demonstration  on  a farm,  do 
you  take  over  the  farm,  and  use  it  for  demonstration  purposes? 

Mr.  Abbot.  The  farmer  continues  on  his  farm.  He  conducts  the 
farm  100  percent,  and  we  cooperate  with  him.  We  work  out  with 
him  a sound  farm  plan,  which  he  agrees  to  follow,  and  which  becomes 
a part  of  the  cooperative  agreement  between  the  farmer  and  our- 
selves. 

STATEMENT  ON  COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENTS  FOR  DEMONSTRATIONAL 

AND  EXPERIMENTAL  WORK  IN  SOIL  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  a summary 
statement  of  the  agreement  that  is  made  with  the  farmer,  showing 
what  he  agrees  to  do  and  what  you  agree  to  do? 

Mr.  Abbot.  I will  do  so. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 

The'  cooperative  agreement  with  the  farmer  serves  as  a basis  for  procurement 
and  fiseah  accounting  and  authorizes:  the  execution  of  conservation  work  by,  the- 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in  cooperation  with  the  farmer."  The  details  of  the 
work  to  be  done  are  set  forth  in  the  farm  plan  which  becomes  part  of  the  co- 
operative agreement. 

The  farm  plan  is  prepared  by  technicians  in  cooperation  with  the  farmer,  and 
is  an  orderly  presentation  of  the  objectives  of  the  final  organization  and  land 
use  of  the  farm  and  the  intermediary  steps  necessary  for  the  accomplishment 
of  those  objectives.  The  general  purpose  of  the  farm  plan  is  to  provide  a basis 
for  the  accomplishment  of  needed  physical  land  use  adjustments  and  improve- 
ments in  the  permanency  of  the  type  of  farming. 

These  objectives  are  specifically  established  for  each  farm  by-  providing  for 
the  conservation  of  the  soil  and  soil  resources  in  consideration  of  all  of  the  resources 
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of  the  farm  and  farmer.  The  farm  plan  is  based  on  the  technical  requirements 
for  the  conservation  of  soil  and  soil  resources  in  the  physical  and  economic  fields. 
In  the  physical  field  these  technical  requirements  are  those  necessary  to  establish 
the  best  possible  use  and  treatment  of  the  land.  In  the  economic  field,  the 
technical  requirements  are  those  necessary  in  consideration  of  the  condition  of 
the  farm  organization  and  the  type  of  farming.  All  of  these  technical  req  rire- 
ments  are  coordinated  into  a unified  plan  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  land  and 
the  farmer.  A practical  sequence  of  activities  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
adjustments  in  land  use,  the  application  of  soil  and  water  conservation  practices, 
and  the  necessary  changes  in  the  farm  organization  is  set  forth  in  the  farm  plan. 
The  rate  at  which  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  this  planned  sequence  is  determined 
by  the  financial,  labor  and  equipment  resources  which  are  available  to  the  indi- 
vidual farmer. 

All  farmers  with  whom  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  cooperating  in  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  camp  areas,  carry  on  their  ordinary  farm  operations  and  in 
addition  perform  each  season  as  much  work  as  possible  on  those  measures  and 
practices  which  arc  part  of  the  conservation  program. 

Farmers  cooperating  under  an  agreement  are  expected  to  contribute  50  percent 
or  more  of  the  materials  which  apply  to  any  conservation  measure  and  to  utilize 
their  available  labor  and  equipment.  In  many  instances  farmers  willingly  agree 
to  furnish  all  material,  thus  reducing  the  Government  cost  and  permitting  more 
work  to  be  undertaken  elsewhere. 

Under  the  agreement  the  farmer  agrees  to  follow  the  farm  plan  for  a period  of 
5 years  and  to  maintain  all  practices  and  structures.  Whe,n  the  farmer's  contribu- 
tion for  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  practices  and  measures  during  the 
life  of  the  agreement  is  taken  into  account  it  will  frequently  be  found  that  his  total 
contribution  equals  or  exceeds  that  of  the  Government. 

The  part  which  is  played  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in  the  program  is 
the  assistance  in  doing  those  things  which  the  farmer  ordinarily  could  not  do,  and 
also  in  demonstrating  how  to  do  many  of  those  things  which  the  farmer  at  the 
present  time  does  not  have  the  experience,  ability,  or  equipment  to  perform.  In 
addition,  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camp  assists  in  performing  many  of 
those  conservation  and  erosion  control  measures  which  are  of  public  benefit  and 
which  are  beyond  the  immediate  financial  ability  of  any  one  individual  farmer 
to  establish.  Assistance  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  therefore,  serves  to 
get  a coordinated  program  applied  on  the  land  sooner  than  it  would  otherwise  be 
possible  at  the  same  time  that  it  constitutes  a demonstration  of  the  program. 
These  demonstrations  develop  community  appreciation  of  the  conservation  prob- 
lem and  provide  examples  which  result  in  the  widespread  application  of  the 
program  by  the  farmers  themselves. 

The  form  of  the  cooperative  agreement  follows: 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

COOPERATIVE  AGREEMENT 

(Agreement  for  demonstrational  and  experimental  work  in  soil  and  water  con- 
servation) 

This  agreement,  entered  into  this day  of , 19 , by 

the  United  States  of  America,  by  the_ 

, Manager,  hereinafter  called  the  Government,  and 


(Last  name) 

(print) 

(First  name) 

(City) 

(State) 

(Last  name) 

(print) 

(First  name) 

(City) 

(State) 

(Last  name) 

(print) 

(First  name) 

(City) 

(State) 

(Last  name) 

(print) 

(First  name) 

(City) 

(State) 

(Last  name) 

(print) 

(First  name) 

(City) 

(State) 

hereinafter  called  the  Cooperator (s) : 
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Witnesseth,  that  the  parties  hereto  do  mutually  agree  as  follows: 

Article  1.  The  officer  in  charge  shall  be  the manager, 

hereinafter  called  the  officer  in  charge. 


Art.  2.  The  Government  agrees  to  make  the  essential  surveys  for  use  in  de- 
veloping a suitable  plan  of  soil  and  water  conservation,  and  to  assist  in  formulat- 
ing a plan  of  conservation  operations. 

Art.  3.  The  cooperator (s)  agrees  to  follow  the  plan  of  conservation  operations 
attached  hereto,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
officer  in  charge  or  his  duly  authorized  representatives,  insofar  as  the  officer  in 
charge  may  find  it  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  soil  and  water  conservation. 

Art.  4.  For  a period  of  5 years  from  the  date  of  this  agreement,  the  coopera- 
tor(s)  agrees  to  continue  all  farming,  grazing,  wild-life,  and  forestry  practices 
required  by  this  agreement  and  to  maintain  all  fences,  terraces,  and  other  struc- 
tures erected  pursuant  thereto,  in  a condition  and  in  a manner  satisfactory  to  the 
officer  in  charge. 

Art.  5.  The  cooperator (s)  agrees  to  furnish  material,  equipment,  and  labor  as 
specified  in  the  plan  of  conservation  operations,  attached  hereto. 

Art.  6.  It  is  stiuplated  that  planting  stock  and  materials  furnished  by  the 
Government  shall  not  be  sold  or  disposed  of  by  the  cooperator(s). 

Art.  7.  The  cooperator (s)  agrees  to  protect,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  from 
fire,  all  wooded  and  other  areas  not  used  for  farm  crops. 

Art.  8.  In  order  that  the  Government  may  direct  and  supervise  the  work, 
the  farming,  grazing,  wild-life,  and  forestry  practices  undertaken  in  this  agree- 
ment, the  cooperator(s)  shall  allow  the  officer  in  charge  and/or  his  duly  authorized 
agents  free  access  to  any  of  the  lands  involved  during  the  period  of  this  agreement. 

Art.  9.  In  the  event  that  the  cooperator (s)  fails  to  fulfill  his  undertaking  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  the  parties  agree  that  the  Government  may  terminate  this 
agreement  and  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  as  liquidated  damages  the  cost  of 
materials  (but  not  equipment)  used  by  the  Government,  under  this  agreement. 

Art.  10.  The  cooperator (s)  agrees  that  the  Government  shall  not  be  liable  for 
any  injury  to  person  or  property  incurred  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of 
the  work  under  this  agreement,  except  as  provided  by  law. 

Art.  11.  In  consideration  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  establishment 
of  erosion-control  practices  adopted  on  the  land,  the  landlord/tenant  agrees  to 
be  bound  by  the  terms  of  this  agreement  as  though  he  were  named  as  the 
cooperator  (s). 

Art.  12.  If  at  any  time  a party  hereto  shall  cease  to  have  any  legal  relation- 
ship (whether  as  landlord  or  tenant)  to  the  land  described  on  the  map  attached 
hereto  and  incorporated  as  part  of  the  agreement,  this  contract  shall  become 
inoperative  and  of  no  further  force  or  effect  as  to  such  party. 

Art.  13.  In  event  present  or  future  farm  legislation  interferes  with  the  crop- 
ping plan  of  this  agreement,  the  needed  changes  may  be  made  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  officer  in  charge. 

Art.  14.  The  site  of  the  work,  with  land  description,  plan  of  conservation 
operations,  cropping  plan,  and  map  attached  hereto,  are  incorporated  as  part  of 
the  agreement. 

Art.  15.  Any  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  Government  resulting  from  this 
agreement  shall  be  contingent  upon  the  availability  of  appropriation  for  payment 
therefor. 

Art.  16.  The  Government  reserves  the  right  to  make  any  changes  or  additions 
in  the  labor  or  materials  furnished  by  the  Government  under  this  agreement; 
and  the  Government  shall  notify  the  cooperator  by  letter  of  any  such  changes  or 
additions. 

Art.  17.  No  Member  of  or  Delegate  to  Congress  or  Resident  Commissioner 
shall  be  admitted  to  any  share  or  part  of  this  contract  or  to  any  benefit  that  may 
arise  herefrom,  but  this  restriction  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  this  con- 
tract if  made  with  a corporation  or  company  for  its  general  benefit. 
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The  parties  hereunto  have  executed  this  agreement,  the  United  States  of 
America  by  the  contracting  officer,  and  the  Cooperator (s)  has  hereunto  signed 
his  name,  the  day  and  year  hereinabove  written. 

The  United  States  of  America, 


Manager. 

Cooperator. 

(Title — owner  or  operator) 

Cooperator. 

(Title — owner  or  operator) 

Cooperator. 

(Title—  owner  or  operator) 

Cooperator. 

(Title— owner  or  operator) 

Cooperator . 

(Title— owner  or  operator) 

Witness: 


Contracting  officer. 

Mr.  Houston.  What  expense  attaches  to  the  farmer’s  end  of  the 
project? 

Mr.  Abbot.  In  general,  the  farmer  contributes  from  a large  part  to 
practically  all  of  the  materials  and  such  labor  and  use  of  equipment 
as  he  has  available. 

Mr.  Houston.  You  are  going  to  put  a statement  of  that  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Abbot.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

WORK  OF  FOREST  SERVICE  AND  SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE  CAMPS  ON 

PRIVATELY  OWNED  LAND 

Mr.  Hare.  I did  not  get  clearly  in  mind  your  idea  in  contrasting 
the  work  of  the  Forest  Service  camps  with  that  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  camps.  As  I understand,  it,  the  Forest  Service  has 
camps  that  are  located,  not  only  on  publicly  owned  land,  but,  according 
to  the  chairman,  some  of  the  camps  are  located  on  privately  owned 
land. 

Mr.  Morrell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hare.  And  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  conducts  demon- 
strations on  privately  owned  land? 

Mr.  Abbot.  Practically  all  of  them  are;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hare.  I appreciate  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  in  connec- 
tion with  furnishing  protection  to  large  tracts  of  privately  owned  land. 
I appreciate  the  statement  that  it  is  a public  benefit  to  have  these 
camps  located  on  privately  owned  lands,  and  to  protect  the  forests 
against  fires,  for  the  reason  that  when  a fire  is  once  started,  it  would 
spread  to  other  territory,  of  course. 

Mr.  Morrell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hare.  Would  not  that  same  principle  apply  to  the  small 
farmer?  For  instance,  we  will  say,  that  the  chairman  owns  20,000 
acres  of  land,  or  wooded  land,  with  a lot  of  timber  on  it.  That  is  his 
business,  to  produce  lumber.  Now,  I own  200  acres  of  land,  and  the 
chairman  is  just  about  as  well  equipped  to  protect  his  area  from  fires 
as  I am  for  protecting  my  200  acres  of  wood  lot.  I was  wondering 
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whether  the  principle  would  not  be  the  same  if  the  service  were 
extended  to  all  privately  owned  property. 

Mr.  Morrell.  I think  it  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Hare.  The  reason  I ask  that  question  is  because  it  came  to 
my  attention  this  past  summer,  in  my  district,  that  there  was  quite  a 
disastrous  fire  during  a dry  season,  and  the  enrollees  were  called  from 
a forestry  camp  to  assist  in  extinguishing  that  fire,  but  they  refused 
to  do  it  because  it  was  on  private  property.  I can  understand  why 
the  Department  would  follow  the  policy  of  not  undertaking  to  fight 
fires  on  every  little  patch  of  wooded  land,  and  I can  also  understand 
why  they  would  follow  the  principle  that  these  camps  probably  do 
follow  on  such  tracts  of  land  as  I have  described,  or  larger  tracts  of 
land,  but  I cannot  understand  why  in  a case  of  emergency  the  enrollees 
should  not  assist  but  stand  by^  and  see  these  smaller  properties  de- 
stroyed. 

Mr.  Morrell.  There  might  have  been  an  error  made  in  an  in- 
dividual case  there,  or  a departure  from  the  policy.  I do  not  know 
about  that  individual  case.  I will  say  this,  that  as  a matter  of  princi- 
! pie,  the  C.  C.  C.  enrollees  have  gone  into  the  work  of  extinguishing 
fires  in  areas  and  communities  where  there  is  a system  of  fire  control 
in  effect. 

That  is  where  the  State  lias  a system  of  fire  control  in  effect,  or  as  in 
the  States,  in  the  Far  West  where  they  have  State  systems  of  fire 
control,  aided  by  associations  of  landowners.  To  give  an  illustration, 
there  are  large  areas  of  forest  lands  in  States  which  are  not  under  any 
I kind  of  system  of  fire  control,  and  where  the  State  has  not  set  up 
any  system  of  fire  control,  and  where  the  private  owners  have  not 
organized  into  protective  associations;  if  they  will  go  into  those  areas, 
where  the  owners  and  the  State  have  provided  no  fire-protection  sys- 
i tern,  and  put  out  fires,  they  would  be  operating  rather  against  the 
program  than  in  favor  of  it.  Where  the  State  and  forest  owners  have 
not  organized  any  system  of  fire  control,  or  fire-control  districts,  if  the 
enrollees  should  go  in  and  fight  the  fires,  it  would  lead  the  landowners 
1 to  believe  that  there  was  no  need  to  organize  for  protection,  and  it 
would  be  rather  encouraging  them  not  to  do  it.  That  is  the  general 
plan  which  we  follow  in  the  matter  of  affording  protection  to  privately 
owned  land.  Wherever  they  have  organized  for  fire  control,  we  give 
them  full  cooperation. 

Mr.  Hare.  I am  talking  about  a country  that  is  not  organized. 
This  land  I am  referring  to  is  not  organized  that  way,  and,  as  I under- 
stand it,  you  do  not  come  over  the  line.  However,  my  piece  of  pri- 
I vately  owned  land  is  just  as  valuable  as  the  Chairman’s  20,000  acres 
| is  to  him. 

Mr.  Morrell.  It  is  not  a matter  of  organizing  individual  farms; 
but  here  is  an  entire  area  in  which  no  one  has  set  up  look-out  towers 
from  which  to  discover  fires,  and  has  provided  no  system  for  putting 
them  out  and  no  system  for  preventing  the  fires  from  happening.  If 
there  is  a C.  C.  C.  camp  in  that  area,  there  would  be  no  facility  with 
which  to  prevent  or  discover  fires  and  nobody  to  look  out  for  it,  and 
there  would  be  iio  organized  system  of  protection.  That  would  be 
the  general  picture,  because  the  individual  land  owners  have  made 
ino  provision  for  it.  They  would  not  be  interested  in  getting  an 
organized  fire  control  set-up  in  the  State  if  the  C,  C.  C.  camps  put 
iout  the  fires  for  them. 
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Mr.  T a rver.  This  concludes  the  hearings  on  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  items. 

Mr.  McEntee.  On  behalf  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and 
the  several  departments  represented,  let  me  say  that  we  appreciate 
very  much  the  tolerance  you  have  shown  us  throughout  the  hearings. 
\Ve  have  been  happy  to  give  you  the  best  information  we  had. 


Tuesday,  February  20,  1940. 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

STATEMENTS  OF  DR.  J.  W.  STUDEBAKER,  COMMISSIONER;  DR. 
BESS  GOODYKOONTZ,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER ; DR.  J.  C. 
WRIGHT,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  FOR  EDUCATION ; WIL- 
LIAM D.  BOUTWELL,  DIRECTOR  OF  RADIO  PUBLICATIONS  AND 
EXHIBITS ; ARCH  A.  MERCEY,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  FILM 
SERVICE ; RALPH  M.  DUNBAR,  CHIEF  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICE 
DIVISION ; DR.  F.  J.  KELLEY,  CHIEF  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
DIVISION;  JOHN  A.  KRATZ,  DIRECTOR  OF  VOCATIONAL  RE- 
HABILITATION ; MISS  MARIE  E.  SCHUTT,  CHIEF  CLERK 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  committee  begins  its  study  of  the  estimates  for 
the  Office  of  Education.  Since  this  activity  has  not  heretofore  been 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  our  subcommittee,  we  would  appreciate 
having  at  this  time  a statement  by  Dr.  Studebaker,  Commissioner  of 
Education,  giving  a summary  of  the  work  of  his  organization  in  its 
different  types,  and  information  as  to  the  work  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  and  how  it  will  be  affected  by  the  reductions  contemplated  in 
this  appropriation  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Dr.  Studebaker.  I assume  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  very  much 
about  the  general  purpose  of  the  Office  of  Education.  The  office  was 
established,  as  I think  you  know,  in  1867.  In  general,  it  was  estab- 
lished to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  the  United  States.  We 
use  various  methods  of  doing  that. 

We  conduct  research,  make  studies  in  various  fields  of  education 
dealing  with  problems  which  seem  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  at 
any  given  time  to  warrant  study.  Those  studies,  resulting  in  some 
70  or  80  publications  a year  of  various  sizes,  do  help  a very  great 
deal  in  accomplishing  the  general  purpose  of  the  Office  of  Education 
which,  as  I said,  is  to  promote  the  cause  of  education. 

We  can  give  you  exhibits  at  a later  time  in  the  hearing,  if  you  desire, 
of  these  various  publications  that  have  been  put  out  in  the  last  year 
or  two. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  a list  of 
the  publications  gotten  out  during  the  last  fiscal  year  and  during  the 
present  fiscal  year,  to  date? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Yes. 
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printed 

Cost  of 
printing 

Distribution  (mailed  to  following  lists) 

BULLETINS 

1937  No.  2.  V.  I,  Ch.  I,  Elementary  educa- 

8, 000 

In  press. 

tion,  1930-1939. 

1937  No.  2,  V.  II,  Ch.  I,  Statistical  sum- 

5, 000 

$588.  70 

General  educational  list,1  State  directors 

mary  of  education,  1935-36. 

of  finance,  Research. 

1937  No.  2,  V.  I,  Ch.  IX,  Parent  education 

5, 000 

In  press. 

programs  in  city  school  systems. 

Research  directors  in  universities,  educa- 
tional periodicals,  leaders  in  higher  edu- 
cation, deans,  university  libraries. 

1937  No.  2,  V.  II,  Ch.  IV,  Statistics  of 
higher  education,  1935-36. 

8,  500 

1,383.  62 

1937  No.  2,  V.  II,  Ch.  VI,  Statistics  of  spe- 
cial schools  and  classes  for  exceptional 
children. 

10,  250 

3.  514.  78 

General  educational  list,  State  directors 
superintendents,  higher  education, 
residential  schools,  C.  C.  C.  advisers, 
supervisors. 

1937  No.  29,  Are  the  l-room  schools  pass- 

7,500 

In  press. 

ing? 

General  education  list,  C.  C.  C.  advisers, 
higher  education  lists. 

1938  No.  13,  Statistics  of  the  education  of 
Negroes. 

5, 000 

1,  229. 91 

1938  No.  15,  Education  in  Germany 

5, 000 

1,  800.  43 

General  education  list,  C.  C.  C.  advisers, 
college  registrars,  higher  education. 

1938  No.  16,  Accredited  higher  institu- 

7, 000 

2,  372.  89 

General  education  list,  higher  education, 

tions. 

special  workers. 

1938  No.  17,  Hospital  schools  in  the  U nited 
State®. 

5, 000 

890.  70 

General  education  list,  residential  schools, 
State  directors. 

1939  No.  1,  Part  I,  State  and  county  school 
officers. 

9, 500 

933.  55 

State  and  county  superintendents,  re- 
search directors,  educational  periodi- 
cals, and  organizations,  school-book 
publishers. 

1939  No.  1,  Part  II,  City  school  officers 

9, 000 

387.  51 

State  and  city  superintendents,  educa- 
tional periodicals,  vocational  officials, 
editors,  general  educational  list. 

1939  No.  1,  Part  III,  Colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

8,  500 

1,  198.  88 

General  educational  list,  higher  education 
lists,  editors,  extension  service,  school- 
book publishers,  State  superintendents 
and  directors. 

1939  No.  1,  Part  IV,  Educational  associa- 
tions and  directories. 

7,500 

787.  44 

General  educational  list,  educational 
periodicals  and  organizations,  city  su- 
perintendents, educational  associations. 
State  superintendents  and  directors, 
school-book  publishers. 

1939  No.  2,  Accredited  secondary  schools 
in  the  United  States. 

4,  000 

2,  357.  58 

General  educational  list,  educational  pe- 
riodicals and  organizations,  higher 
education  lists. 

1939  No.  3,  Higher  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  scheme  of  State  Government. 

5, 000 

1,  312.  18 

General  educational  list,  C.  O.  O.  ad- 
visers, higher-education  lists,  State 
libraries. 

1939  No.  4,  The  school  auditorium  as  a 
theater. 

5,000 

649.  63 

General  educational  list,  leaders  in  ele- 
mentary and  higher  education,  educa- 
tional publications  and  organizations. 

1939  No.  5,  Bibliography  of  research 

5, 000 

In  press. 

studies  in  education,  1937-38. 

General  educational  list,  C.  C.  C.  advis- 
ers, leaders  in  comparative  education, 
educational  periodicals  and  organiza- 
tions, superintendents  of  education. 

1939  No.  6,  Education  in  Yugoslavia _ 

4,  000 

1,  486.  47 

1939  No.  7,  Individual  guidance  in  a 

5, 000 

519.  00 

Distribution  held  up  temporarily. 

C.  C.  C.  camp. 

1939  No.  8,  Public  education  in  the  Pan- 

7,  500 

In  press. 

ama  Canal  Zone. 

1939  No.  9,  Residential  schools  for  handi- 

7,500 

Do. 

capped  children. 

General  educational  list,  educational 
periodicals  and  organizations,  leaders 
in  higher  education;  State  superin- 
tendents. 

1939  No.  10,  The  graduate  school  in  Ameri- 
can democracy. 

5,000 

682.  05 

1939  No.  11,  500  Books  for  children 

7,  500 
7,  500 

In  press. 

1939  No.  12.  The  warp  and  woof  of  health 

Do. 

instruction. 

1939  No.  15,  Clinical  organization  for  child 

7,  500 

Do. 

guidance  within  the  schools. 

No  distribution  to  be  made  until  correc- 
tions have  been  made  by  Government 
Printing  Office. 

1939  No.  16.  A review  of  educational  legis- 
lation, 1937  and  1938. 

5,  000 

457.  67 

1939  Misc.  No.  3,  Education  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

3,  000 

1, 146.35 

General  educational  lists  Ch  C.  C.  educa- 
tional advisers,  leaders  in  comparative 
education,  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  State  superintendents  and 
directors,  educational  periodicals  and 
organizations. 

1 Includes  libraries,  ministers  of  education,  foreign  exchanges. 
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bulletins— continued 

1939  Miscellaneous  No.  4,  Education  in 
the  United  States  of  America  (in 
Spanish). 

2, 000 

$1, 473.  99 

Distribution  at  World  Federation  of 
Education  Conference  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

1939  Miscellaneous  No.  5,  Education  in 
the  United  States  of  America  (in  Por- 
tuguese). 

2, 000 

1, 495.  37 

Do. 

School  Life  Index,  vol.  23 

1,250 

238.  47 

Exchange  list  and  limited  list  of  in- 
dividuals. 

Handbook  and  Directory  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  1939. 

25, 000 

594.  46 

General  educational  list,  educational 
periodicals  and  organizations,  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  educational  ad- 
visers, city  and  State  superintendents, 
higher-education  lists. 

School  Life  (10  issues,  October  through 
July). 

20, 000 

8,  016.  28 

Exchange,  Office  of  Education  staff, 
authors,  review,  sample  copies,  and 
for  conference  and  conventions. 

PAMPHLETS 

No.  85,  Salary  and  education  of  rural 
school  personnel — Status  and  trends. 

5,000 

375.  91 

General  educational  list,  educational 
periodicals  and  organizations,  State 
superintendents  and  directors,  research 
directors,  county  superintendents, 
higher-education  lists. 

No.  86,  Per  pupil  costs  in  city  schools, 
1937-38. 

5, 000 

359.  81 

General  educational  list,  educational 
periodicals  and  organizations,  State 
superintendents  and  directors,  research 
directors,  county  and  city  superin- 
tendents, C.  C.  C.  educational  ad- 
visers. 

No.  88,  One  dollar  or  less — Inexpensive 

8, 000 

In  press. 

books  for  school  libraries. 

LEAFLETS 

No.  14  (Revised).  Pharmacy..-  

7,  500 

318.  82 

General  educational  list,  educational 
periodicals  and  organizations,  C.  C.  C. 
educational  advisers,  guidance  officers, 
State  superintendents. 

No.  29,  Textbook  expenditures  in  large 
city  school  systems,  1932, 1934,  and  1936. 

5, 000 

152.  22 

General  educational  list,  educational 
periodicals  and  organizations,  C.  C.  C. 
educational  advisers,  research  direc- 
tors, State  and  city  superintendents. 

No.  31,  Government  publications  of  use  to 
teachers  of  geography  and  science. 

5,  000 

125.  99 

General  educational  list,  educational 
periodicals  and  organizations,  State 
and  city  superintendents,  supervisors, 
higher  education  list,  State  directors. 

No.  54,  Federal  funds  for  education,  1937-38. 

5, 000 

421.  06 

General  educational  list,  educational 
periodicals  and  organizations,  C.  C.  C. 
educational  advisers,  , research  . direc- 
tors, State  and  city  superintendents. 

No.  47,  Know  your  board  of  education 

5,  000 

108.  66 

General  educational  list,  educational  peri- 
odicals and  organizations,  deans  and 
heads  of  education  departments,  State 
and  city  superintendents. 

No.  48,  Know  your  superintendent.  

5, 000 

113.30 

Same  as  for  No.  47. 

No.  49,  Know  your  school  principal .. 

5, 000 

104. 06 

Do. 

No.  50,  Know  your  teacher.  ...  .. 

5,  000 

115.  82 

Do. 

No.  51,  Know  your  school  child 

5,  000 

175.  86 

Do. 

No.  52,  Know  your  modern  elementary 

5, 000 

218.  47 

Do. 

school. 

No.  53,  Know  how  your  schools  are  fi- 

5, 000 

In  press. 

nanced. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

No.  23,  Language  handicaps  of  non-Eng- 

3, 000 

120.  67 

Good  references  list. 

lish-speaking  children.  Revised. 

No.  29,  The  curriculum  and  social  change. 

3, 000 

120.  25 

Same  as  for  No.  23. 

Revised. 

No.  35,  Visual  aids  in  education:  Research 

4,  500 

152.  24 

Do. 

studies. 

No.  38,  The  elementary  school  principal. . 

3,  000 

78.  53 

Do. 

No.  47,  Fiction  portraying  home  life  and 
family  relationships. 

3, 000 

82. 14 

Good  references  list  and  leaders  in  parent 
teacher  associations. 

No.  58,  Music  instruction 

4,  500 

127. 16 

Good  references  list. 

No.  59,  Art  instruction 

4.500 

116.  15 

Do. 

No.  69,  Mental  hygiene  at  home  and  at 

5.  000 

In  press. 

school. 
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Title 


Number 
of  copies 
printed 


Cost  of 
printing 


Distribution  (mailed  to  following  lists) 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BULLETINS 


No.  13,  Agricultural  education:  Organ- 
ization and  administration.  Revised 
1939. 

No.  198,  Conference  topics  for  the  retail 
grocery  business. 


No.  199,  Vocational  training  for  firemen... 


No.  200,  Related  instruction  for  plumber 
apprentices. 


No.  201,  Conserving  farm  lands. 

No.  202,  Minimum  essentials  of  the  indi- 
vidual inventory  in  guidance. 

No.  203,  Guidance  programs  for  rural  high  , 
schools. 

No.  204,  Occupational  information  and 
guidance— Organization  and  adminis- 
tration. 

No.  205,  Cooperative  part-time  retail 
training  programs. 

No.  206,  Credit  problems  of  families 

MONOGRAPHS 

No.  19,  Agricultural  education  programs.. 


No.  20,  Discovering  occupational  oppor- 
tunities for  young  men  in  farming. 


PAMPHLET 


12,  000 
15,  000 

7, 500 
5, 000 

12,000 
12, 000 

12, 000 

10,000 

10,  000 
8,  000 

12. 000 
12,  000 


$1,  604.  53 

403. 13 
927.  06 


344.  35 


207.  69 


In  press. 


General  educational  list,  educational 
periodicals  and  organizations,  State 
superintendents,  lists  receiving  dis- 
tributive and  vocational  publications.. 

General  educational  list,  educational 
periodicals  and  organizations,  C.  C.  C. 
educational  advisers,  vocational  officers. 

General  educational  list,  educational 
periodicals  and  organizations,  C.  C.  C. 
educational  advisers,  labor  newspapers, 
vocational  officers,  special  lists. 

In  press. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 


General  educational  list,  vocational  offi- 
cers, agriculture  lists,  C.  C.  C.  educa- 
tional advisers,  educational  periodicals 
and  organizations,  State  superintend- 
ents. 

General  educational  list,  educational 
periodicals  and  organizations,  C.  C.  C. 
educational  advisers,  State  superin- 
tendents, vocational  offieei^s,  voca- 
tional agriculture  lists,  vocational  list. 


Vocational  rehabilitation  . 

LEAFLETS 


5,  000 


118.  15 


Stock  to  be  used  for  taking  care  of  indi- 
vidual requests. 


No.  1,  Teaching  the  control  of  black  stem 
rust  of  small  grains  in  vocational  agricul- 
ture classes.  Revised  1939. 

No.  3,  Teaching  the  control  of  loose  smuts 
of  wheat  and  barley  in  vocational  agri- 
culture classes.  Revised  1938: 


No.  4,  Teaching  the  grading  of  feeder  and 
Stocker  steers  in  vocational  agriculture 
classes.  Revised  1939. 

No.  6,  Instruction  in  poultry  in  secondary 
schools. 


Civilian  Conservation  Corps 


12, 000 


In  press. 


12, 000 


12,  000 


181.46 


General  educational  list,  educational 
periodicals  and  organizations,  C.  C.  C. 
educational  advisers,  State  superin- 
tendents, vocational  officers,  teachers, 
vocational  agriculture  lists,  vocational 
list. 

In  press. 


35, 000 


1,013. 16 


General  educational  list,  C.  C.  C.  ad- 
visers, State  superintendents,  voca- 
tional officers,  educational  periodicals 
and  organizations,  agriculture  lists. 


CAMP  LIFE  READER  AND  WORKBOOK 

Language  Usage  Series  No.  1 

Language  Usage  Series  No.  2 


10, 000 
7,  500 


851.  70 


C.  C.  C.  Camps. 
In  press. 


Reprints 

BULLETINS 

1.  1937  No.  2,  Vol.  I,  Chap.  10,  Develop- 

ments in  educational  method. 

2.  1937  No.  2,  Vol.  II,  Chap.  I,  Statistical 

summary  of  education,  1935-36. 

3.  1937  No.  34,  Industrial  arts,  its  inter- 

pretation in  American  schools. 

4.  1938  No.  6,  Offerings  and  registrations 

in  high-school  subjects. 


5.000 

1. 000 


251. 16  To  be  used  in  answering  requests  for 
instructional  material. 

55. 89  To  be  used  in  meeting  requests. 


500 


100. 18 


Do. 


1,000 


109.  65 


Do. 
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of  copies 
printed 
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printing 

Distribution  (mailed  to  following  lists) 

Reprints— continued 

bulletins— continued 

5.  1939  Misc.  No.  3,  Education  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

0.  1939  Misc.  No.  4,  Education  in  the 

7,  500 

$764.  64 

Used  at  World  Federation  of  Education 

1, 000 

267.  75 

conference,  to  meet  requests  on  educa- 
tion and  by  Department  of  State  con- 
ferences. 

Used  to  meet  requests,  particularly 

United  States  of  America  (in  Span- 
ish). 

7.  1939  Misc.  No.  5,  Education  in  the 

500 

222. 85 

through  the  Department  of  State. 
Do. 

United  States  of  America  (in  Portu- 
guese) . 

PAMPHLETS 

8.  No.  51,  Some  educational  activities  for 

500 

59.  44 

To  be  used  in  meeting  requests. 

the  young  child  in  the  home. 

9.  No.  75,  Safety  and  health  of  the  school 

1,000 

34.  96 

Do. 

child. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

10.  No.  42,  Good  references  on  elementary 

3,  000 

28.  80 

Do. 

education:  Extracurricular  activi- 
ties. 

LEAFLETS 

11.  No.  48,  Know  your  superintendnet 

1, 000 

20.  26 

Do. 

12.  No.  47,  Know  your  board  of  education _ 

1,000 

20.24 

Do. 

13.  No.  49,  Know  your  principal 

1,000 

20. 15 

Do. 

14.  No.  50,  Know  your  teacher...  . . 

1,000 

20.  19 

Do. 

15.  No.  51,  Know  your  school  child 

1,  000 

30.  70 

Do. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BULLETINS 

16.  No.  185,  Aviation  in  the  public  schools. 

5,  000 

449.  37 

Do. 

17.  No.  193,  Training  for  the  painting  and 

5,  000 

1,  264.  56 

Do. 

decorating  trade. 

18.  No.  189,  Landscaping  the  farmstead. .. 

2,  000 

219.  62 

Do. 

19.  No.  197,  Training  for  the  police  service. 

5, 000 

323.  46 

Do. 

26.  No.  199,  Vocational  training  for  fire- 

10,  000 

254.  89 

Do. 

men. 

MONOGRAPH 

21.  No.  20,  Discovering  occupational  op- 

5, 000 

62. 38 

Do. 

portunities  for  young  men  in  farm- 
ing. 

REPRINTS  FROM  SCHOOL  LIFE 

22.  March  1936,  “Handicapped  children”.. 

500 

13.  79 

Do. 

23.  March  1938,  “Graduates  of  colleges 

200 

9.  57 

Do. 

and  secondary  schools.” 

24.  March  1938,  “School  survival  rates”.. 

500 

13. 89 

Do. 

25.  May  1938,  “Brief  list  of  references  in 

3,  000 

37.  88 

Leaders  in  elementary  and  secondary 

education  for  home  and  family  liv- 
ing at  elementary  school  level.” 

26.  June  1938,  “Teaching  of  the  social 

2,  000 

35.  46 

education,  research  directors,  guidance 
officers,  rural  education  publications, 
State  superintendents  and  directors, 
city  superintendents,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, parent-education  groups, 
C.  C.  C.  educational  advisers.  1 
City  supervisors  of  elementary  educa- 

studies.” 

27.  November  1938,  “Developing  strong 

1,200 

32.  88 

tion,  to  be  used  in  meeting  requests.  1 
Individuals  interested  in  health  and 

bodies  and  able  minds.” 

28.  January  1939,  “State  laws  requiring 

1,800 

25.  09 

recreation.  ^ 

State  libraries,  State  directors,  legislation 

teaching  of  citizenship.” 

29.  January  1939,  “New  services  and  ap- 

3,  000 

38.  18 

leaders,  publications,  universities,  and 
colleges.  ^ 

Vocational  officers,  State  superintendents 

pointments.” 

30.  February  1939,  “Teaching  aids  for 

7,  500 

51.  69 

and  directors,  publications,  universi- 
ties, and  colleges. 

State  directors,  city  supervisors  of  elc- 

teachers.” 

mentary  education,  residential  schools, 
association  libraries,  outstanding  indi- 
viduals in  elementary  education. 
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Distribution  (mailed  to  following  lists) 

Reprints— continued 
reprints  from  school  life— continued 
31.  February  1939,  “Community  pro- 

6, 000 

$18.  52 

Research  directors,  leaders  in  elementary 

grams  for  homo  and  family  living.” 
32.  March  1939,  “The  1938  Annual  Re- 

4,  000 

45.  80 

and  secondary  education,  guidance  of- 
ficers, State  superintendents  and  di- 
rectors, city  superintendents,  educa- 
tional periodicals,  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciations, universities  and  colleges,  vo- 
cational officers,  C.  C.  C.  educational 
advisers. 

City  suneriutendents,  State  superin- 

port.” 

33.  May  1939,  “Elementary  education:  Is 

1,500 

48.  86 

tendents,  deans  of  education  in  colleges 
and  universities. 

Individuals  and  leaders  in  elementary 

it  all  settled?” 

34.  .Tune  1938,  “The  Bookmobile” - 

1,000 

17.  42 

education,  educational  periodicals. 
To  be  used  in  meeting  requests. 

35.  November  1938,  “Federal  forum  dein- 

2,000 

37.02 

Do. 

onstration.” 

36.  November  1938,  “Promoting  school 

500 

23.  66 

Do. 

broadcasts.” 

37.  December  1938,  “The  library  service 

500 

7.  80 

Do. 

division.” 

38.  December  1938,  “Office  of  Education 

1,  500 

16.  03 

Educational  periodicals,  State  superin- 

conferences:  State  directors  and 

supervisors  of  special  education.” 

39.  February  1939,  “Education  of  girls  in 

500 

8. 12 

tendents,  supervisors  and  directors  for 
the  education  of  exceptional  children. 
To  be  used  in  meeting  requests. 

an  industrial  society.” 

40.  March  1939,  “Fine  art  and  the  col- 

500 

18.45 

Do. 

leges.” 

41.  June  19:!9,  “State  school  library  super- 

500 

10.17 

Do. 

visors.” 

42.  June  1939,  Kindergarten  enrollments  . _ 

750 

10.  67 

Do. 

43.  July  1939,  “Problems  of  vocational 

300 

18.  09 

Do. 

guidance  of  Negroes.” 

44.  May  1939,  “Usine  Government  pub- 

200 

9.  88 

Do. 

lieations.” 

45.  June  1939.  “School  transportation” 

250 

6.  95 

Do. 

46.  June  1939,  “Adult  education  of  Ne- 

300 

8.27 

Do. 

groes.” 

47.  December  1938,  “Airways  to  Learn- 

9. 000 

40.  90 

Libraries. 

ing.” 

48.  January  1939,  “Airways  to  Learning”.. 

9,  000 

40.  90 

Do. 

49.  February  1939,  “Airways  to  Learning”. 

9,  000 

41.25 

Do. 

60.  March  1939,  “Airways  to  Learning”... 

11,000 

36.38 

Do. 

51.  June  1939,  Announcing  “Our  Govern- 

22,  500 

40.  07 

Libraries,  persons  requesting  information 

ment  at  Work.” 

52.  C.  C.  C.  articles  in  School  Life,  Yol.  24. 

3,  000 

194.  60 

on  educational  radio  programs. 

C.  C.  C.  educational  advisers  and  to  per- 

53.  “Economic  and  Social  Changes  — 

1,500 

84. 13 

sons  requesting  information  on  the 

c.  c.  c. 

To  be  used  in  meeting  requests. 

Their  Implications  for  Education.” 

CHARGED  TO 

FUNDS 

FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1940 

BULLETINS 

1940,  No.  1,  Part  II,  City  school  officers... 

9, 000 

$390.  75 

State  and  city  superintendents,  educa- 
tional periodicals,  vocational  officials, 
editors,  general  educational  list. 

1940,  No.  1,  Part  III,  Colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

10, 000 

2 977.  28 

General  educational  list,  higher  educa- 
tion lists,  editors,  extension  service 
school  book  publishers,  State  superin- 
tendents and  directors. 

1940,  No.  1,  Part  IV,  Educational  associa- 
tions and  directories. 

7, 000 

735.  71 

General  educational  list,  educational 
periodicals  and  organizations,  city 
superintendents,  educational  associa- 
tions, State  superintendents  and  direc- 
tors, school  book  publishers. 

1938,  No.  14,  Teaching  conservation  in 

5,  500 

2 982.  61 

In  press. 

elementary  schools. 

1939,  No.  13.  Conservation  excursions 

7,  500 

2 951. 16 

Do. 

1939,  No.  14,  Curriculum  content  in  con- 

5,  000 

2 731.70 

Do. 

servation  for  elementary  schools. 

1939,  No.  17,  Forum  planning  handbook.. 

7,  000 

2 449. 13 

Do. 

2 Estimated  cost. 
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CHARGED  TO  FUNDS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1940— Continued 


Title 

Number 
of  copies 
printed 

Cost  of 
printing 

Distribution  (mailed  to  following  lists) 

bulletins — continued 
1910.  No.  1,  Part  I,  State  and  county 

9,  500 

2 $813.  97 

In  press. 

school  officers. 

1940,  No.  4-1,  Elementary  education  — 

5.  000 

2 290.  80 

Do. 

What  is  it? 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

No.  17,  Good  references  on  secondary  edu- 

3,500 

2 127.  76 

Do. 

cation:  Principles,  history,  develop- 
ment. 

No.  6.S,  Good  references  on  the  life  and 

3,  000 

2 102. 13 

Do. 

education  of  Negroes. 

No.  61,  U.  S.  Government  publications 

5,  000 

2 53.  12 

Do. 

on  health,  physical  education,  and  rec- 
reation. 

No.  45,  Child  development:  Infancy 

5,  000 

2 117.  10 

Do. 

through  adolescence,  revised  1939. 
pamphlets 

No.  41,  Teachers’  Problems  with  excep- 
tional children:  11  Gifted  children,  re- 
vised 1939. 

No.  87,  Relation  of  certain  school  experi- 

5,  000 

2 250.  90 

Do. 

4,000 

2 171.06 

Do. 

ences  to  occupational  status  of  Negro 
high-school  graduates  and  non  gradu- 
ates. 

No.  89,  Opportunities  for  the  preparation 

5,  000 

2 190.  94 

Do. 

of  teachers  in  the  use  of  visual  aids  in 
instruction. 

Ny.  90,  Opportunities  for  the  preparation 

5,  000 

2 212.  96 

Do. 

of  teachers  in  conservation  education. 
No.  91,  Federal  laws  and  rulings  by  Fed- 

5, 000 

2 189.  27 

Do. 

eral  Security  Agency  through  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  relating  to  Morrill 
and  supplementary  Morrill  funds  for 
land-grant  colleges. 

LEAFLETS 

No.  28,  Education  in  the  Union  of  Soviet 

4,  000 

2 77.  34 

Do. 

Socialist  Republics  and  in  Imperial 
Russia— Selected  references. 

School  Life,  October  1939  to  April  1940 

14,  000 

2 5,629.  01 

Exchange,  Office  of  Education  staff. 

Index  to  School  Life,  vol.  24,  October  1938 

1,  250 

216.  63 

authors,  review,  sample  copies,  and  for 
conferences  and  conventions. 

Exchange  list,  Office  of  Education  staff. 

to  July  1939. 

REPRINTS  FROM  SCHOOL  LIFE 

July  1939.  “A  Clear  Responsibility— But 

150 

7.31 

To  be  used  in  meeting  requests. 

How?” 

July  1939,  “The  Primary  Unit — An  Aid  to 

750 

30.43 

Do, 

Children’s  Progress.” 

November  1939,  “Industrial  Arts  in  Ele- 

500 

27.92 

Do. 

mentary  Education.” 

November  1939,  “Books  Around  the 

200 

2 23.  08 

Do. 

World.” 

December  1939,  “Public  Secondary 

100 

2 7.  15 

Do. 

School  Organizations.” 

January  1940,  “Problems  Confronting  the 

500 

2 12.  00 

In  press. 

Junior  College.” 

January  1940,  “Employment  Opportuni- 
ties in  Services  Related  to  Education.” 
October  1939,  “Objectives  in  Training 
School  Education.” 

November  1939,  “Self-Analysis  for 

1,  000 

2 12.  00 

Do. 

1,  000 

2 28.  56 

Do. 

500 

11.83 

Teacher-training  libraries. 

Teacher-Training  Libraries.” 

June  1938,  “Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies” 

2,  000 

2 32.  42 

To  be  used  in  meeting  requests. 

January  1940,  “The  School  Auditorium  as 

1,000 

2 19.  28 

In  press. 

a Theater.” 

December  1939,  “State  Laws  Relating  to 
the  Flag  in  American  Education.” 

2 Estimated  cost. 

1,800 

2 10.  57 

Educational  periodicals,  colleges,  persons 

interested  in  citizenship. 
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Title 

Number 
of  copies 
printed 

Cost  of 
printing 

Distribution  (mailed  to  following  lists) 

REPRINTS  FROM  SCHOOL  LIFE — continued 
May  1939,  “Elementary  Education:  Is  it 

2, 000 

$37. 12 

Leaders  and  individuals  interested  in 

all  settled?” 

December  1939,  “Physical  Education: 

1,500 

2 10.  68 

elementary  education,  educational  peri- 
odicals, to  be  used  also  in  meeting 
requests. 

Leaders  and  individuals  interested  in 

1 839-1 939/ * 

October  1939,  “An  Educational  Partner- 

5,  000 

27.  53 

health  and  physical  education. 
Educational  periodicals,  city  superim- 

ship.” 

October  1939,  “To  American  Educators”. 

7,000 

39.  OS 

tendents,  educational  associations  and 
organizations. 

Educational  periodicals,  city  superin- 

November  1939,  “Whose  Education” 

5.  000 

22.  05 

tendents,  colleges  and  universities,, 
educational  associations  and  organiza- 
tions. 

Distributed  to  lists  of  persons  interested 

November  1939,  “Education  Moves  Do- 

2,  000 

29.  17 

in  elementary  education. 

Educational  periodicals,  associations  and 

mocracy  Forward.” 

Bulletin  1938,  No.  3,  Nation  and  Use  of  the 

1.000 

71.80 

organizations. 

To  be  used  in  meeting  requests. 

Cumulative  Record. 

Bulletin  1939,  Misc.  No.  4,  “Education  in 

2,  000 

331.  42 

Do. 

the  United  States  of  America”  (Span- 
ish). 

Bibliography  No.  47,  Fiction  portraying 

5,  000 

54.  52 

Do. 

home  and  family  relationships. 
Vocational  Division 

BULLETINS 

Vocational  Division  Bulletin  No.  13, 

1.000 

2 24.  40 

In  press. 

“Agricultural  Education,  Organization 
and  Administration,  Reviewed  1939.” 
(Increase  run  1,000) 

Reprint  Vocational  Education  Bulletin 

5.  000 

2 310.  40 

Do. 

No.  200,  “Related  Instruction  for 
Plumber  Apprentices.” 

Vocational  Division  Bulletin  No.  201, 

1,000 

2 86.  05 

Do. 

“Conserving  farm  lands.”  (Increase 
run  1,000) 

Vocational  Division  Bulletin  No.  207, 

5,  000 

2 975.  65 

Do. 

“The  fire  alarm  system”. 

LEAFLETS 

Vocational  Division  Leaflet  No.  1,  “Teach- 

1,000 

2 15.  00 

Do. 

ing  the  control  of  black  stem  rust  of 
small  grains  in  vocational  agriculture 
classes.  Revised  1939.”  (Increase  run 
1,000.) 

Vocational  Division  Leaflet  No.  4,  “Teach- 

1,000 

2 15.  00 

Do. 

in.g  the  grading  of  feeder  and  stocker 
steers  in  vocational  agriculture  classes.  ” 
Rev.  1939.  (Increase  run  1,000.) 

REPRINTS  FROM  SCHOOL  LIFE 

October  1939,  “A  Busy  Day  at  Burgard”. 

1,000 

26.  98 

Vocational  education  officers  and  super- 

November  1939,  “Retailing  and  Other 

1,000 

9.  29 

visors  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
distributive  and  home  economics 
education. 

Vocational  education  officers  and  super- 

Distributive  Trades.” 

visors  in  commercial  and  distributive 
education. 

! Estimated  cost. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBLICATIONS  TO  SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES,  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  explain  how  these  publications  are  dis- 
tributed or  made  available  to  those  interested? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  I am  very  glad  you  asked  that  question,  Judge. 
It  is  a question  to  which  all  of  us  in  the  office  have  given  a good  deal 
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of  attention  in  the  last  several  years.  We  realize  that  we  accomplish 
our  purpose  to  advance  or  promote  the  cause  of  education  only  as  we 
are  able  to  make  reliable  findings  available  to  the  people  concerned 
in  the  States  in  improving  their  systems  of  education.  We  under- 
stand that  we  are  limited  by  law  to  the  distribution  of  12,500  copies 
of  any  given  publication  free  of  charge,  which  we  can  pay  for  out  of 
our  budget.  We  seldom  print  that  many. 

The  persons  who  ought  to  read  our  publications  number  many, 
many  thousands,  sometimes  as  many  as  100,000,  or  more.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  secondary  school  field,  there  are  approximately  26,000 
secondary  schools — there  are  about  26,000  principals  of  secondary 
schools.  If  we  get  out  a publication  which  is  of  primary  interest  to 
the  secondary  schools,  we  would  like  to  have  all  of  those  principals 
read  it,  or  see  it,  at  least.  Obviously,  we  cannot  meet  their  demands 
by  the  printing  of  12,500.  So  we  have  more  and  more  adopted  the 
policy  of  trying  to  make  the  possible  purchasers  of  these  publications 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  publications  are  available  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office  and  then  we  hope  to  increase  the  pur- 
chases of  the  publications  and,  in  that  way,  secure  a larger  distribution 
without  a corresponding  Government  cost. 

I have  here  a little  exhibit  of  a folder  we  got  out  and  sent  around  to 
a large  number  of  people  who,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  interested  in 
the  Office  of  Education  publications  described  in  it.  Then  we  en- 
closed a little  order  blank  like  this  [exhibiting]  upon  which  the  person 
could  indicate  how  many  of  each  of  those  publications  he  desired,  and 
could  enclose  the  funds  and  mail  back  to  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  In  other  words,  this  really  is  an  attempt  to  apply  the  well- 
known  principle 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  distribution  do  you  give  that  folder? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  In  such  a case  as  I described,  of  the  secondarv- 
school  principals,  we  try  to  get  it  into  the  hands  of  each  high-school 
principal  and  superintendents  of  schools,  city  superintendents  of 
schools,  county  superintendents  of  schools  and  State  superintendents 
of  schools;  always  the  deans  of  the  colleges  of  education,  who  represent 
centers  where  people  in  our  field  are  trained. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  average  number  of  publications  you  send 
out,  without  their  being  ordered,  in  the  way  you  have  described? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  I do  not  know,  exactly,  but  I think  it  won’t  run 

Mr.  Tarver.  Take  any  one  publication. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  You  mean  free  of  charge? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  I don’t  think  the  number  would  run  beyond  five 
or  six  thousand,  as  an  average. 

Mr.  Tarver.  To  whom  do  you  send  those  free  copies? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  To  a selected  list,  aiming  usually  at  the  centers 
to  which  most  people  will  go  who  desire  to  use  a particular  publication, 
such  as  libraries,  colleges  of  education,  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion, teachers’  colleges — those  centers  where  we  think  a limited  dis- 
tribution will  serve  the  largest  number  of  people. 

It  is  really  a difficult  thing  to  know  how  to  do  that;  therefore  we  are 
trying,  more  and  more,  to  make  up  for  any  mistakes,  in  making  up 
the  list,  by  the  utilization  of  such  circulars  as  this. 

Mr.  Tarver.  If  you  were  to  send  one  to  each  county  superintendent 
of  schools  and  to  each  superintendent  in  the  State  school  system,  and 
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to  each  head  of  an  independent  school  system,  of  whatever  character, 
in  the  United  States,  what  is  the  total  number  that  would  be  required? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  There  are  about  3,000  counties  in  the  United 
States  and  probably  12,000  or  15,000  superintendents  of  schools  in 
towns  and  cities  of  over  2,000  population,  or  something  like  that;  then 
there  are  1,700  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States.  If  we 
used  that  mailing  list,  we  would  need  about  18,000  or  20,000;  but  if 
we  wanted  to  reach  more  directly  other  people  who  are  known  to  be 
interested  in  certain  publications,  say  the  publications  in  the  high- 
school  field,  we  might  want  to  supplement  that  list  by  sending  a 
circular  to  each  one  of  the  high-school  principals.  I remember,  when 
I say  “ superintendents  of  schools,”  that  we  had  10  secondary  schools 
in  the  system  where  I worked.  Well,  if  I got  one  circular  like  this 
it  was  quite  difficult  for  me  to  relay  the  included  information  on, 
even  to  those  principals. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  you  send  those  publications  out  on  request,  or 
just  to  a mailing  list  you  may  have? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  We  usually  send  most  of  them  that  are  for  free 
distribution  to  the  list  we  determine  beforehand — a limited  list  of  a 
few  thousand. 

Mr.  Houston.  Trying  to  get  it  into  as  many  hands  as  possible? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  The  libraries,  schools  of  education,  and  those 
places  where  we  know  from  experience  they  will  be  used. 

PREPARATION  OF  MATERIAL  FOR  PUBLICATIONS 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  do  you  prepare  the  material  for  these  different 
publications? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  That  is  where  most  of  the  expense  in  the  opera- 
tion of  our  office  is  involved — in  the  research  work,  in  the  writing 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  these  publications  in  the  different  fields. 
That  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  we  have  our  specialist  in  nursery- 
school  education  and  kindergarten  education.  One  other  specialist, 
for  example,  works  in  the  broad  field  of  education  of  exceptional 
types  of  children — crippled  children,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  frequently  or  infrequently  obtain  permission 
from  educators  who  are  not  employed  under  your  jurisdiction  to  use 
material  prepared  by  them;  do  you  distribute  material  prepared  by 
educators  not  in  the  Office  of  Education? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  We  do  a very  limited  amount  of  that.  We  are 
constantly  being  asked  to  finance  the  printing  of  innumerable  publi- 
cations. If  we  really  tried  to  do  that  in  a comprehensive  fashion, 
we  would  spend  all  of  the  money  we  have,  and  more  too,  in  just  running 
a printing  office  for  people  all  over  the  country.  We  try,  however, 
to  keep  in  touch,  naturally,  with  the  studies  that  are  under  way  in 
different  centers  throughout  the  country  and  attempt,  insofar  as 
possible,  to  avoid  duplication  in  the  work  we  do. 

Mr.  Engel.  I went  over  the  list  of  publications  you  furnished  me, 
a stack  about  15  or  18  inches  high,  and  I was  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  general  list  of  publications  you  were  sending  out  were 
inexpensive.  Do  they  all  run  about  that  same  way? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  The  most  of  them  do,  Congressman.  That  is 
possible,  I think,  when  we  are  trying  to  serve  a highly  specialized 
group ; that  is,  we  can  depend  on  the  use  of  these  publications  by  those 
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persons  who  have  a known  interest.  If,  however,  we  are  attempting 
to  appeal  to  the  lay  groups  with  any  types  of  our  publications,  we 
have  quite  another  problem  and  there  we  find  it  necessary,  [although 
we  do  not  do  it  very  often,  because  we  simply  do  not  have  the  funds], 
to  enliven  the  appearance  of  the  publications — to  make  them  more 
attractive  in  general  appearance.  As  I say,  we  have  done  that 
only  a few  times. 

Now,  there  are  certain  technical  kinds  of  publications  in  which 
there  would  have  to  be  more  illustrations  used.  I saw  one  the  other 
day,  a bulletin  on  the  way  through  having  to  do  with  the  teaching  of 
brick  laying.  I guess  they  were  particularly  eager  for  me  to  see  that 
bulletin,  because  I myself  was  once  a bricklayer;  and  I was  very  much 
struck  by  the  attractiveness  of  it.  There  are  a good  many  drawings 
in  that  particular  bulletin.  There  is  a drawing  of  the  way  in  which 
to  build  certain  kinds  of  arches  over  fireplaces.  Obviously,  arches 
should  be  illustrated,  with  zinc  etchings,  and  it  is  not  very  expensive 
[exhibiting],  but  it  would  be  somewhat  more  expensive  than  straight 
composition.  But,  in  the  main,  you  are  right;  our  publications  are 
not  elaborate. 

SERVICE  RENDERED  TO  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS  CAMPS 

Mr.  Houston.  May  I ask  you  just  what  your  service  consists  of? 
Do  you  assist  the  N.  Y.  A.  and  the  C.  C.  C.  in  their  educational  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  formulating  certain  programs  for  schools  to  work 
with,  superintendents,  principals,  and  what  not? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Congressman,  we  have  in  our  office  a small  group 
of  people  who  constitute  the  C.  C.  C.  camp  education  division  of  the 
Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  they  help  prepare  the  program  that  is  put  into 
effect  in  the  camps? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  It  is  the  only  educational  organization  in  the 
Federal  Government  related  to  the  C.  C.  C.  camps.  That  was  set 
up  in  the  beginning.  We  are  really  advisers  to  the  War  Department 
on  education  in  the  camps;  that  is  the  technical  relationship.  The 
War  Department  is  responsible  for  the  actual  administration  of  the 
camps. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  you  make  out  the  programs  that  they  are  to 
follow  through  on? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Yes.  The  War  Department  would  have  the 
power  to  turn  down  any  of  our  recommendations,  but  does  not  often 
do  so. 

Mr.  Houston.  What  connection  have  you  with  the  N.  Y.  A.? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  We  have  not  any  direct  relation  to  the  N.  Y.  A. 

Mr.  Houston.  No  direct  relationship  at  all? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  No;  except  that  now  we  may  be  able  to  have  a 
better  relationship  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  National  Youth 
Administration  is  in  the  same  agency  as  that  in  which  we  operate — 
the  Federal  Security  Agency — and  there  will  be  a chance  to  secure  a 
kind  of  coordination  that  will  be  helpful. 
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COOPERATION  WITH  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION  AND  OTHER 

AGENCIES 

Mr.  Houston.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  work  with  high  schools? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  I was  starting  to  outline  in  general  terms  this 
whole  field  of  studies  or  research  in  which  we  attempt  to  secure  find- 
ings that  will  be  of  general  service  to  people  in  the  various  fields  of 
education  throughout  the  United  States  which  we  are  able  to  represent 
in  the  Office  of  Education.  Many  fields  we  cannot  represent,  because 
we  have  not  enough  personnel  available  in  the  Office  of  Education  in 
those  fields.  It  is  in  that  way  largely,  that  we  affect,  so  far  as  studies 
are  concerned,  the  high  schools  as  well  as  other  branches  of  education; 
but  that  is  only  one  method  we  employ  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
education  in  the  United  States. 

Another  method  is  through  conferences  of  various  kinds  held  here 
in  Washington  or  out  in  the  States  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Departments  of  Education  and  other  agencies. 

Mr.  Houston.  When  you  have  one  of  those  conferences,  who  pays 
the  expenses  of  the  conference;  do  the  individuals  pay  it,  or  does  the 
Government  pay  that? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  One  of  our  handicaps  here  is  that  we  have  so 
little  money  with  which  to  finance  any  conference  in  the  Office  of 
Education,  in  the  division  of  general  education  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Aside  from  vocational  education  and  rehabilitation,  we  have 
only  $3,000  of  regular  funds  per  year  with  which  we  could  pay  ex- 
penses of  conferees  who  attend  conferences.  That  is  relatively  a 
very  small  amount.  On  a national  basis,  that  would  finance  only 
three  or  four  conferences  a year.  Therefore,  we  have  been  securing 
some  money  from  an  educational  foundation  in  recent  years  to  help 
us  finance  these  conferences.  We  have  had  $7,500  a year,  but  that 
is  now  going  to  be  withdrawn  simply  because  the  educational  founda- 
tions do  not  ordinarily  support  activities  indefinitely;  they  prefer  to 
try  to  stimulate  some  activity  and  then  withdraw. 

Mr.  Houston.  And  then  let  it  carry  on  on  its  own? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  We  ought  to  have  $7,500  as  a minimum  for  the 
management  of  conferences.  We  can  save  the  Government  money  by 
this  simple  device  of  having  associated  with  us  in  one  conference,  or  a 
series  of  a few  conferences,  8,  or  10,  or  12  people  carefully  selected 
from  various  places  in  the  country  to  come  together  with  us  to  consider 
some  important  problem,  and  then  they  help — in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  Judge  Tarver  a little  while  ago,  they  in  turn  often 
contribute  to  the  preparation  of  a publication.  In  other  words,  they 
actually  donate  a certain  amount  of  research  ability  and  writing  service 
which  we  do  not  pay  for;  they  give  us  their  time  in  contributing  to  a 
document  which  then  will  be  used  to  serve  the  general  field. 

I recall  particularly  a conference  of  that  kind.  We  have  in  our 
office  a specialist  in  the  education  of  exceptional  types  of  children, 
crippled  children,  hard-of-hearing  deaf,  blind,  mentally  deficient 
children,  socially  maladjusted  children — an  enormous  field  for  one 
person  to  try  to  cover. 
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WORK  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  DEFECTIVE  CHILDRENS’  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  you  work  in  connection  with  these  defective 
children’s  schools? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Yes;  we  do.  We  organize  a small  conference 
of  8 or  10  or  12  people  and  they  discuss  for  2 or  3 days  the  problems 
they  face  and  that  they  know  fellow  workers  in  their  respective  fields 
face;  they  outline  a study  and  then  go  back  home.  Each  one  under- 
takes a certain  responsibility  for  the  study.  Then  they  come  together 
and  pool  their  thinking  and  their  writing  and  it  all  comes  out  as  a 
document  published  by  the  Office  of  Education  and  is  made  generally 
available — it  is  a process  in  which  we  secure  the  opinions,  hopes,  and 
aspirations  of  those  people,  and  we  record  these  ideas  and  make  them 
available  in  that  form  [exhibiting].  Then  we  start  this  machinery  of 
making  known  to  people  that  such  a publication  exists. 

We  have,  as  I say,  in  this  Budget  that  is  before  you,  for  our  travel 
expense,  an  allowance  of  only  $3,000  for  conferences.  We  have,  in 
addition  to  that  for  this  year  only,  $4,500  from  the  Foundation. 
Last  year  and  for  the  previous  years,  we  had  from  $7,500  to  $10,000 
from  the  foundation,  and  we  had  hoped  to  build  this  fund  up  so  that 
there  would  be  at  least  $7,500  annually  for  these  conferences.  That 
would  mean,  perhaps,  from  7 to  10  conferences  a year,  carefully 
organized  and  distributed  among  various  fields. 

Mr.  Houston.  It  looks  like  there  won’t  be  much  traveling  this 
year,  does  it  not? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  No;  and  at  some  other  point  you  may  have  to 
give  help  to  the  railroads  on  that  account. 

FUNDS  TO  STATES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  VOCATIONAL 

REHABILITATION  WORK 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  will  you  continue  your  general  statement, 
Doctor,  and  we  will  question  you  as  to  the  details  later. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  So  much  for  research  and  conferences  and  certain 
kinds  of  promotional  activities.  Then,  as  a further  means  of  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  education,  we  distribute  some  money  to  the  States 
for  vocational  education  and  vocational  rehabilitation.  Those  features 
of  our  work  involve  a considerable  sum.  of  money — over  $20,000,000 
a year  distributed  under  acts  of  Congress  to  the  States  on  an  objective 
basis. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  not  only  distribute  it,  but  you  supervise  its 
expenditure,  do  you  not? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  We  administer  its  use  in  terms  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  As  will  be  shown  later,  when  you  get  to  the  more  detailed 
analysis,  that  money  is  used  for  the  support,  or  partial  support,  of 
teachers’  salaries  in  various  fields,  such  as  vocational  agricultural 
education,  trade  and  industrial  education,  business  education,  home 
economics  education,  teacher  training,  public  service  training,  and 
rehabilitation. 

It  is  necessary,  under  the  acts  of  Congress,  to  cooperate  with  the 
States  in  developing  plans  for  the  use  of  the  money  that  will  insure  the 
expenditure  of  that  money  for  the  purposes  for  which  Congress  ap- 
propriated it. 

Mr.  Houston.  In  that  category  you  just  mentioned,  do  you  have 
the  blind  in  there? 
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Dr.  Studebaker.  Yes;  in  rehabilitation.  We  sometimes  are  able 
to  conduct  demonstrations  of  one  kind  or  another.  We  have  done  that 
largely  in  recent  years  with  emergency  money,  in  the  field  of  public 
forums  and  radio  and,  in  that  way,  we  have  spread  the  gospel  of 
improved  education,  we  think. 

Those,  in  general,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  various  avenues  through 
which  we  operate  in  achieving  the  general  purpose. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Are  there  any  questions  to  be  asked  before  we  proceed 
to  a detailed  consideration  of  the  estimates  for  the  various  items? 

STUDIES  OF  POLICIES  AND  PRACTICES  IN  EDUCATION  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  Houston.  I would  like  to  know  do  you  have  any  foreign 
relationships  in  connection  with  your  Office?  Do  you  correspond  with 
foreign  countries  and  ascertain  what  they  are  doing? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  We  have  a small  division  of  three  or  four  people 
in  the  Office,  which  is  cailed  the  Division  of  Comparative  Education. 
In  general,  they  do  two  things.  In  the  main,  it  is  their  purpose  to 
study  the  practices  in  education  in  foreign  countries  and  make  their 
studies  available  to  the  United  States.  The  second  thing  they  do, 
which  is  a minor  part  of  their  work,  is  to  evaluate  the  credentials  of 
foreign  students  who  seek  admission  to  educational  institutions  in  the 
United  States.  We  try  to  do  that  only  in  relation  to  those  institu- 
tions which  cannot  themselves  afford  organizations  for  the  evaluation 
of  credentials.  For  example,  New  York  University,  I think,  and 
Columbia  University,  Harvard,  and  such  institutions  as  those,  have 
their  own  agencies  for  the  evaluation  of  credentials  of  foreign  students ; 
but  a large  number  of  colleges  and  universities  are  not  large  enough  to 
afford  the  technical  services  to  know  how  to  evaulate  the  credentials ; 
therefore,  our  office  assists  them  in  that  way. 

Through  that  small  organization,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  keep  pro- 
fessional workers  in  the  field  of  education  in  this  country  acquainted 
with  the  policies  and  practices  in  education  in  other  countries  that  we 
think  we  can  profit  from. 

SOURCE  OF  LETTERS  TO  CONGRESSMEN  REQUESTING  INCREASE  IN 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Houston.  I would  like  to  ask  you  this  question:  I am  very 
much  in  sympathy  with  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, and  I would  like  to  know  if  you  or  any  of  jmur  assistants  have 
sent  letters  out  to  anybody  over  the  country  to  bombard  Congress 
with  requests  to  increase  your  appropriation  over  and  above  the 
Budget  estimate. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  No. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  you  know  a man  by  the  name  of  Givens,  I 
think,  of  Washington? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Yes;  I do. 

Mr.  Houston.  Has  your  office  contacted  him  and  asked  him  to 
send  out  letters? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  No. 

Mr.  Houston.  And,  if  he  did,  he  did  it  on  his  own  hook;  he  is  not 
connected  with  your  organization? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  No  ; he  is  in  a private  organization. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  kind  of  organization? 
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Dr.  Studebaker.  He  is  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Houston.  I think  I have  received  probably  three  or  four  hun- 
dred letters  from  people  in  my  district  who  think  your  appropriation 
should  be  increased.  At  the  time,  I did  not  even  know  what  the 
Budget  estimate  was,  but  they  seemed  to  know  it  had  been  clipped. 

STUDIES  MADE  ON  FINANCING  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE  STATE 


Mr.  Engel.  Doctor,  due  to  the  changing  conditions  and  the  de- 
pression in  practically  all  of  the  States,  you  have  found  a condition 
where  they  have  found  it  difficult  to  finance  not  only  their  public- 
school  systems  but  also  their  public  colleges  and  universities;  the 
legislatures  have  been  floundering  around  trying  to  find  some  painless 
method  of  extracting  adequate  finances  from  the  taxpaying  public 
to  give  the  schools  and  universities  that  support  to  which  we  all  agree 
they  are  entitled.  Is  your  department  doing  anything  along  the  line 
of  research  work  in  studying  what  the  various  States  are  doing? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Yes;  there  are  a good  many  studies  that  the 
office  has  made  in  the  field  of  the  fiscal  support  of  education  in 
the  States — quite  a large  number  of  States.  Dr.  Goodykoontz  may 
know  how  many. 

Dr.  Goodykoontz.  There  is  a study  under  way  at  the  present  time, 
too,  on  financing  school  systems  in  five  different  States  that  have 
rather  difherent  types  of  fiscal  set-ups  for  the  schools,  and  we  are 
making  a very  detailed  study  of  those  five  States;  because  those  five 
will  represent,  in  our  opinion,  five  good  ways  of  supporting  schools 
under  five  different  systems.  We  have  issued  already  the  account 
of  three  of  those  States,  which  are  being  issued  in  our  monthly  maga- 
zine School  Life.  As  soon  as  each  one  of  the  five  is  issued  separately, 
we  expect  to  put  the  five  reports  together  so  that  they  will  make  a 
publication,  and  they  will  show  then,  since  they  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  a uniform  pattern,  from  what  sources  the  funds  come;  what 
proportion  of  the  support  of  schools  in  each  State  is  provided  out  of 
State  sources  and  out  of  local  sources,  and  exactly  how  the  law  was 
drawn  to  secure  that  particular  plan  of  support. 

In  addition  to  that  study,  we  do  have  a person  in  the  office  who  has 
made  a very  extended  study  of  State  systems  and  is  available  on  call 
to  the  State  departments  of  education,  and  to  legislative  committees 
when  they  wish  to  set  up  some  new  fiscal  plan.  Mr.  Covert,  of  our 
office,  has  already  been  called  in,  within  the  last  couple  of  years,  to 
consult  with  at  least  three  States  that  are  contemplating  new  laws.. 

A few  years  ago,  I think  about  5 years  ago,  Congress  made  a special 
appropriation  of  approximately  $350,000  for  a 3-year  study  of  the 
financing  of  public  education.  They  authorized  that  amount  over 
a 3-year  period  and  made  the  appropriation  for  the  first  year.  Then 
they  withdrew  the  appropriation  after  that  first  year  and  we  were 
not  able  to  finish  the  study  as  we  hoped  to  do,  which  would  have  done 
really  what  you  are  proposing — getting  a basis  of  reorganization  for 
the  support  of  education  in  all  of  the  States.  It  should  be  finished  up. 
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COMPARISON  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICE  ADMINISTRATION  FOR 
DISTRIBUTION  TO  STATES,  FISCAL  YEARS  1913  AND  1939 

Mr.  Tarver.  Dr.  Studebaker,  have  you  anything  further  to 
present  before  we  proceed  to  the  justification  of  the  items? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Mr.  Chairman,  I want  to  put  two  or  three  charts 
before  you. 

Here  [indicating]  is  a general  picture  that  might  be  of  some  interest 
to  you.  This  chart  is  a year  old,  but  it  is  substantially  correct. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  we  have  now  going  on,  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, what  we  call  vocational  education,  rehabilitation,  and  some  other 
things,  such  as  radio  and  films,  for  purposes  of  convenience  we 
generally  call  all  of  the  other  fields  of  education  “general  education.” 
That  is  the  field  to  which  I want  to  direct  your  attention  here. 

In  1913  the  Federal  expenditures  in  general  amounted  to 
$724,000,000,  and  the  Office  of  Education  in  its  general  division  had 
$143,000.  The  black  space  represents  Federal  expenditures,  and  the 
little  red  dots  represent  this  part  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

Now,  by  1939  this  is  what  had  happened:  The  Federal  expenditures 
had  increased,  exclusive  of  relief  expenditures,  875  percent,  and  this 
division  of  the  Office  of  Education  had  increased  153  percent. 

I am  bringing  that  general  picture  to  your  attention  to  show  that 
through  the  years  the  emphasis  in  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
on  something  else  rather  than  general  education. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now  let  us  see  if  that  is  an  entirely  fair  statement  of 
the  matter,  Dr.  Studebaker. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  I hope  it  is. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Your  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  expenditures  for 
the  Office  of  Education  in  the  year  1939  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion any  of  the  expenditures  made  under  your  jurisdiction  for  voca- 
tional educational  or  vocational  rehabilitation  or  the  item  for  the 
further  endowment  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  al{ 
of  which  constitute  by  far  the  major  portion  of  your  appropriations 

Dr.  Studebaker.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Your  estimated  expenditures  for  1940,  including  the 
items  to  which  I have  made  reference,  and  all  items  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  permanent  appropriations  of  $7,000,000  for  vocational 
education,  and  $2,550,000  for  the  benefit  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts  seem  to  total  $19,124,380.  Is  it  fair,  therefore,  to 
say  that  the  Federal  expenditures  for  education  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  your  Office  in  1939  were  only  $369,000? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  No;  it  would  not  be  fair  to  put  it  just  that  way. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  that  is  the  way  you  put  it. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  1 did  not  intend  to.  I was  trying  to  get  the 
general  division  of  the  Office  of  Education  sufficiently  separate  in  our 
thinking  so  that  we  could  see  this  general  area  which  I think  has  been 
neglected.  First  of  all,  I was  aiming  to  include  only  what  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  has  for  departmental  use,  not  the  money 
distributed  to  the  States;  secondly,  I wanted  to  exclude  from  this 
figure  the  amount  available  in  the  office  of  Education  for  vocational 
education,  for  rehabilitation,  and  for  radio  and  films. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I do  not  think  you  should  exclude  that.  I think  you 
should  furnish  us  a comparison  of  expenditures  for  Federal  education 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  your  office  in  1913  and  such  expenditures 
today,  as  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  compare  those  figures  with  the  total 
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Federal  expenditures  in  1913  and  the  total  Federal  expenditures  now. 

Dr.  STi'DKiiAKKu.  Well,  I could  do  that,  Judge,  but  I had  a purpose 
in  presenting  this  chart,  because  I wanted  to  have  you  look  at  this 
one  [indicating],  which  deals  only  with 

Mr.  T arver  (interposing).  Will  you  do  that  for  the  record  at  this 
point,  comparing  the  total  record  of  expenditures  of  1913  and  1939 
with  the  total  expenditures  under  the  jurisdiction  of  your  office  for 
those  2 years? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  1 will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 


1913 

1939 

For  office  administration  in  Washington: 

General  education  ... 

Vocational  education.  . 

$348,  800 

$369,  300 
425,  000 
104,  650 

5,  030,  000 
19,  687.  068 
1,845,  000 
7, 070,  558,  009 

Vocational  rehabilitation. . . _. 

For  distribution  to  States: 

Land-grant  colleges.  . _ _ _ _ .... 

Vocational  education ...  .. 

2,  500,  000 

Vocational  rehabilitation.  ...  _ _ ...  

Total  Federal  expenditures  (estimate)  (exclusive  of  relief) 

724,  511,963 

UNDEVELOPED  AREAS  OF  EDUCATION 


Dr.  Studebaker.  On  this  chart  [indicating]  I have  arrayed  what  we 
call  certain  undeveloped  areas  of  service  in  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education,  and  I have  not  listed  anything  here  that  would  be  in 
vocational  education  or  vocational  rehabilitation.  I wanted  to  get 
before  you,  if  I could,  a picture  of  the  provisions  in  the  office  for 
secondary  education,  elementary  education,  collegiate  education  in 
general,  adult  education,  crime  prevention,  library  service,  education 
in  the  arts,  public  service,  and  in  health. 

All  of  the  questions  that  you  were  putting  go  us,  Congressman 
Engel,  had  to  do  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  educa- 
tion in  the  States.  Within  that  general  field  there  are  all  these 
problems  of  school  finance.  In  educational  parlance  we  classify  fiscal 
support  in  the  field  of  educational  organization  and  administration. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Dr.  Studebaker,  you  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  you 
feel  that  either  now  or  at  any  time  in  the  future  your  Office,  or  any 
Federal  agency,  should  be  vested  with  authority  for  the  organization, 
administration,  and  supervision  of  education  in  the  States,  do  you? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  No,  sir;  I mean  that  practically  all  of  these 
fields  represented  on  this  chart,  including  the  one  you  have  men- 
tioned, need  some  support  from,  the  standpoint  of  service  through 
the  Office,  in  studies  and  research,  utilizing  the  methods  I tried  to 
describe  in  the  early  part  of  our  conference,  but  not  that  we  would 
go  out  and  directly  administer  education  in  the  States. 

Now,  Dr.  Goodykoontz  said  a little  while  ago  that  we  had  one 
man — she  named  him;  Mr.  Covert — studying  educational  financing. 
Well,  we  all  know  that  is  such  an  enormous  problem,  and  that  it  is 
going  to  increase  in  importance,  as  I think  your  remarks  implied, 
Congressman.  It  is  a very  difficult  job  for  one  person,  with  a part- 
time  clerk,  to  do  much  in  that  field  for  the  whole  United  States. 
But  that  is  in  the  field  of  educational  administration. 

Let  me  get  back  to  this  chart.  Let  us  take  the  creative  arts. 
That  little  rectangle  [indicating]  represents  on  the  scale  about 
$100,000.  It  includes  music,  art,  dramatics,  those  creative  arts  that 
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are  very  important  in  the  field  of  education.  Now,  in  the  Office  of 
Education  we  have  not  been  working  in  those  fields  at  all. 

About  4 years  ago  we  had  some  conferences,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  fund  that  I mentioned,  in  which  we  asked  people  from  all  over 
the  country,  representing  these  different  fields,  to  come  together  and 
tell  us  what  they  thought  the  Office  of  Education  ought  to  do  to  serve 
education  in  the  States  more  adequately  in  the  ways  I have  men- 
tioned— not  through  domination,  not  through  control,  not  through 
straight,  direct  administration  at  all.  The  result  of  that  conference 
brought  these  determinations  as  to  what  we  ought  to  do  to  try  to 
render  these  services  which  those  people  thought  we  should  render. 

Mr.  Houston.  What  have  you  done  with  radio?  Does  that  chart 
indicate  what  you  did  as  a result  of  those  conferences? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Yes,  sir.  These  were  the  objectives  laid  out; 
and  I may  say  that  these  are  more  conservative  than  the  amounts 
suggested  by  the  conferences.  They  thought  we  ought  to  have  an 
assistant  commissioner  in  charge  of  creative  arts,  for  example,  with 
a larger  organization  than  the  one  here  indicated.  We  studied  it, 
pared  it  down,  and  tried  to  get  in  our  minds  a program  toward  which 
we  would  work  if  we  were  to  embark  upon  the  development  of  service 
in  that  field  in  the  Office  of  Education,  and  we  arrived  at  this  figure. 

Mr.  Houston.  You  were  not  following  the  program  that  was 
outlined  in  the  W.  P.  A.  creative  arts? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  No.  Now,  in  radio  I should  explain  that  line  in 
this  way:  The  black  portion  represents  the  amount  of  money  we 
have  had  in  our  regular  budget  for  radio  since  1931. 

Mr.  Houston.  How  is  that  expended;  in  what  way? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  That  black  part  represents  just  one  person,  and 
that  position  was  established  in  1931  for  research  and  conferences 
and  writing  in  the  field  of  educational  radio. 

Mr.  Houston.  Does  he  get  sponsors  to  put  on  programs  that 
would  be  beneficial  to  your  program? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  In  addition  to  that,  in  the  last  4 years — that 
one  position  has  been  a regular  position  in  the  Office — in  addition 
to  that,  in  the  last  4 years  we  have  had  some  emergency  grants  of 
money,  this  year  $250,000,  which  we  have  used  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  required  by  the  W.  P.  A.  for  the  employment  of 
relief  people,  meaning  that  we  have  a certain  small  amount  for  non- 
relief service.  This  man  in  our  Office,  who  has  been  there  since 
1931,  has  directed  these  radio  activities  which  were  supported  by 
emergency  grants.  That  cross-hatched  section  [indicating]  indicates 
the  amount  in  addition  to  his  salary  which  is  in  your  estimates. 
The  whole  rectangle  represents  what  we  think 

Mr.  Houston  (interposing).  But  what  did  he  accomplish— radio 
programs  that  were  given  over  the  air? 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  come  to  that  item  later. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Yes;  we  will  get  into  the  analysis  of  that  a little 
later,  but  I thought  I would  just  mention  it  at  this  time.  Then  there 
is  safety  education.  We  do  not  have  anybody  working  in  that  field. 
We  think  we  ought  to  have  a small  amount  of  money  for  what  is 
represented  by  that  rectangle  [indicating]. 

The  only  real  increases  in  the  Budget  estimates  before  you  that  will 
help  to  carry  us  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  we  have 
in  mind  in  developing  these  undeveloped  areas  are  shown  by  these 
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cross-hatched  sections — radio,  public  service  training,  and  film 
service.  There,  in  this  very  large  field  of  administration  and  organi- 
zation. we  have  only  that  much  [indicating]  of  the  service  we  think 
we  ought  to  have. 

In  the  field  of  curriculum  service  we  have  only  that  much  [indi- 
cating]. I think  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  persons  in  your  State  and 
ot  her  States  to  write  in  to  us  to  learn  what  are  the  latest  trends  in  the 
development  of  the  teaching  of  the  social  sciences,  or  English,  or 
safety,  or  art,  and  we  ought  to  have  a few  people  around  the  office 
always  at  work  in  those  different  fields  of  education,  so  that  we  can 
can  answer  those  questions.  After  all  such  questions  are  of  bedrock 
importance. 

Sir.  Houston.  Is  there  any  other  agency  where  they  can  get  that 
information? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  No;  except  scattered  private  agencies,  so  far. 

Mr.  H ouston.  There  is  no  governmental  agency? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  No,  sir.  So  we  have  built  up  a plan  for  what 
we  call  a Division  of  Curriculum  Service  that  would  cost  about 
$300,000  a year.  Picking  out  of  the  different  specialists’  interests 
who  are  now  at  work  in  the  Office  of  Education  all  of  the  phases  of 
work  that  they  do  that  have  anything  to  do  with  curriculum  work,  we 
get  that  much  [indicating].  But  we  do  not  have  anybody  at  work  on 
social  services,  natural  science,  English,  creative  arts,  and  safety. 
We  have  one  man  at  work  in  health  education. 

Mr.  Houston.  Looking  at  the  chart,  he  is  a small  man,  is  he  not? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Well,  that  little  dark  spot  [indicating]  represents 
about  $5,000.  Now,  if  you  generalize  this  thing,  you  will  see  that  this 
rectangle  shows  what  we  think  would  be  a reasonably  good  program 
for  the  Office  of  Education  to  try  to  operate,  and  this  black  spot 
[indicating]  represents  the  proportion  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is  excluding,  of  course,  the  major  portion  of  the 
educational  activity  under  your  jurisdiction? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I am  thinking  about  what  the  Federal  Government  , 
is  spending  for  education. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  The  reason  I am  urging  this  program  is  that  we  I 
are  not  able  to  handle  many  of  the  requests  that  come  to  us. 

Mr.  Houston.  Is  this  educational  program  being  centralized  hi 
any  one  part  of  the  Government? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  No;  there  is  a good  deal  of  education  scattered 
around  in  different  departments. 

SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1940  AND  1941 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  if  you  are  ready  to  proceed  with  the  justification 
of  the  estimates,  we  will  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  page  5 of 
the  justifications,  showing  a total  estimate  for  1941  of  $28,545,380, 
which  includes  the  two  permanent  appropriations  totaling  $9,550,000 
which  are  not  handled  by  this  committee. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Summary  of  appropriations  fiscal  years  1940  and  1941 


Appropriation 


Salaries,  Office  of  Education 

General  expenses 

Library  service  and  research 

Salaries  and  expenses,  experimental  educational 

radio  service 

Salaries  and  expenses,  film  service 

Study  of  higher  education  for  Negroes 

Salaries  and  expenses,  public-service  training — 
Further  endowment  of  colleges  of  agricultural 

and  mechanical  arts 

Colleges  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts 

(permanent) 

Salaries  and  expenses,  vocational  education 

Further  de\  elop.nent  of  vocational  education. . . 
Promotion  of  vocational  education  in  Hawaii--- 
Promotion  of  vocational  education  in  Puerto 

Rico 

Cooperative  vocational  rehabilitation  of  per- 
sonnel distribution  in  industry 

Salaries  and  expenses,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion  

Cooperative  vocational  rehabilitation,  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Cooperative  vocational  rehabilitation  of  per- 
sonnel distribution  in  industry  in  Hawaii 

Cooperative  vocational  rehabilitation  of  per- 
sonnel distribution  in  industry  in  Puerto 

Rico 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (perma- 
nent)  

Salaries  and  expenses,  forum  advertising 
service 

Total — - 


Estimates 
submitted  to 
the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget, 
1941 

Estimates 
approved  by 
the  President, 
1941 

Available 
for  1940 

Increase  (+) 
or  decrease 
(-) 

$292,  580 

$281, 080 

$288,  680 

-7, 600 

36, 000 

26,  500 

26,  500 

24,  980 

24,  500 

24,  500 

379,  160 

40, 000 

278,  799 

-238,  799 

433,  350 

106,  400 

331, 150 

-224,  750 

25, 000 

15, 000 

15, 000 

78,  000 

i 72, 000 

+72, 000 

2,  480, 000 

2,  480, 000 

2,  480,  000 

2,  550, 000 

2,  550, 000 

2,  550,000 

427,  540 

421,  900 

428,  200 

-6,  300 

14,  200,  000 

12,  750, 000 

13,  750, 000 

-1,000, 000 

30,  000 

30,  000 

30,  000 

105,  000 

105.  000 

105,000 

2,  750,  000 

2,  500,  000 

1,800,  000 

+700,  000 

151,  975 

113, 000 

111,500 

+1,500 

25, 000 

25,  000 

25,  000 

5,  000 

5,  000 

5,  000 

15,  000 

-15,  000 

7,  000,  000 

7,  000,  000 

7, 000, 000 

35,  300 

258,  799 

-258. 799 

31, 028,  865 

28,  545,  380 

29,  523, 128 

-977,  748 

i Amount  of  $6,000  for  printing  included  in  agency  appropriation. 


SALARIES,  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Mr.  Tarver.  Following  that,  we  will  insert  the  estimate  on  page  6 
of  the  justifications  for  salaries,  Office  of  Education,  and  request  you 
to  justify  the  estimate  for  that  item. 


Regular  appropriation,  1940  act 

Less:  Nonrecurring  items,  including  Budget  reserves  and 
reorganization  transfers,  giving  full  details: 

(1)  Transfer  to  “Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the 

Administrator,  Federal  Security  Agency” $1,  500 

(2)  For  personal  services  in  connection  with  duplicating 

service 7,  600 


Plus:  Additional  funds  made  available  by  transfer  due  to 


reorganization,  etc.: 

(1)  Transferred  from  “Salaries,  Office  of  the  Solicitor, 

Department  of  the  Interior” 300 

(2)  Transferred  from  “Salaries,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Department  of  the  Interior” 11,  100 


$278,  780 


— 9,  100 


11,  400 


Total  estimate  for  1941 


281,  080 
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Dr.  Studeba ker.  That  general  item  has  been  reduced,  as  you  will 
not  ice.  1 must  make  very  clear  at  this  time  that  a part  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  that  item  is  for  the  one  salary  represented  by  the  radio  man 
who  has  boon  on  the  staff  since  1931;  but  in  making  up  the  Budget 
estimates  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  submitting  the  $40,000  item 
to  this  committee  included  that  position.  So  that  accounts  for  a 
deduction  of  $5,600  from  this  appropriation  which  you  are  now  con- 
sidering. 

Mr.  T ‘akver.  The  amount  you  will  have  available,  however,  for 
salaries  will  be  $281 ,080  as  against  $278,780  for  the  present  fiscal  year; 
is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  because  of  this  transfer  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  certain  services  that  we  are  sup- 
posed to  get  and  that  they  ought  to  furnish. 


TRANSFERS  FROM  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR  FOR  DUPLICATING  SERVICES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  explain  those  transfers  for  the  record  so 
that  they  will  show?  The  first  item  is  a transfer  to  “Salaries  and 
expenses,  Office  of  the  Administrator,  Federal  Security  Agency, ” 
$1,500. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Yes,  sir.  That  has  been  deducted  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  Then  the  $7,600  is  an  amount  ! 
for  duplicating  service.  Miss  Schutt  will  explain  that. 

Miss  Schutt.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  was  requested  to 
transfer  to  the  Office  of  Education  the  amount  of  services  that  they 
rendered  to  us  for  duplicating  service,  for  legal  service,  and  any 
personnel  in  purchase  work,  or  any  other  phase  of  work  that  they 
performed  for  us,  and  that  $7,600  included  $300  for  legal  service  and 
$7,300  for  duplicating  service.  That  was  for  employees  in  their 
duplicating  division. 

Mr.  Engel.  Doctor,  did  the  amount  that  was  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  your  Department  equal  the  actual 
amount  of  the  cost  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  which  was 
incurred  by  reason  of  this  duplication  service?  Did  they  transfer 
the  amount  of  money  that  they  should  have  transferred  to  cover  that 
service? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  No,  sir. 

Miss  Schutt.  We  feel  that  they  did  not,  because  since  we  have  been 
under  the  Federal  Security  Agency  we  have  secured  services  from  the 
Social  Security  Board,  and  they  have  kept  a record  of  the  amount  of 
personal  services  involved  and  the  work  they  have  performed  for  us. 

Mr.  Engel.  This  same  kind  of  work? 

Miss  Schutt.  This  same  kind  of  work;  and  the  bills  to  date  total 
about  $17,000  for  personal  services,  both  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Social  Security  Board,  whereas  a total  of  $7,300  was 
transferred  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Engel.  Did  you  have  the  same  amount  of  work  done  for  the 
same  period  of  time? 

Miss  Schutt.  Yes;  we  checked  that  very  carefully. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  That  is  a rather  complicated  problem,  but  it  is 
involved  in  these  figures  that  are  before  you.  We  really  did  not 
know,  Congressman — we  had  no  way  of  knowing — how  much  money 
was  being  spent  annually  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
handling  our  duplicating  service;  but  when  we  were  transferred  it  was 
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obvious  that  something  was  being  spent  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  that  service  to  us,  and  so  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency  $7,300  for  duplicating 
service. 

Then,  of  course,  when  the  first  of  July  came,  and  we  had  no  dupli- 
cating service  available,  we  made  an  arrangement  to  continue  the 
use  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior’s  duplicating  service.  The 
Department  billed  us  for  the  work  we  had  sent  there,  and  at  the  end 
of  2 months — not  having  sent  them  any  more  than  we  ordinarily 
send  through,  in  the  same  2 months — they  billed  us  at  a rate  which 
equaled  about  $24,000  a year  instead  of  $7,300. 

I think  Mr.  Collins  can  add  something  to  this.  I do  not  know 
where  we  stand  on  that  whole  thing  this  year.  We  simply  are  not 
able  to  pay  our  bills,  but  he  has  been  trying  to  get  it  solved  through 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Collins.  That  matter  is  before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  at 
the  moment.  You  may  recall  in  my  testimony,  as  to  the  setting  up 
of  a central  duplicating  service  in  the  Office  of  the  Administrator,  I 
pointed  out  the  sources  of  the  fund  for  the  purpose  of  duplicating, 
and  it  was  shown  as  $7,300  from /the  Office  of  Education.  There  is 
pending  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  a request  that  $17,000  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  because  that  Department 
had  not  transferred  a sufficient  sum  to  meet  the  cost  of  services  the 
agency  had  taken  over.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  responded  to  our 
request  by  calling  upon  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  an  explana- 
tion and  promising  that  they  would  adjust  it.  The  Budget  people 
pointed  out,  however,  that  this  reorganization  was  supposed  to  effect 
some  economies,  so  that  if  the  Department  of  the  Interior  did  turn 
over  $17,000,  they  would  take  it  out  of  Interior’s  appropriation  and 
probably  set  up  a budgetary  reserve  for  that  amount  in  1940  and 
expect  us  to  absorb  the  work  in  1941. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is,  the  Federal  Security  Agency  was  to  absorb 
this  difference  between  the  cost  and  the  $7,300  in  1941? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Mr.  Collins,  where  are  you  supposed  to  absorb 
it  from? 

Mr.  Collins.  We  do  not  absorb  it  from;  we  absorb  it  in. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I believe  the  discussion  so  far  has  related  principally 
to  the  items  of  $1,500  and  $7,600,  totalling  $9,100,  which  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  Now  let  us  discuss  the  items  of  $300  and  $11,100  transferred 
from  the  Interior  Department  Appropriations. 

Miss  Schutt.  The  $7,600  was  part  of  this  $11,100.  Actually,  the 
statement  of  additional  funds  should  have  been  made  first,  because 
it  was  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Education,  and  then  the  $7,600  in 
turn  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  The  addi- 
tional amount  of  $3,800  provides — $2,000  for  an  administrative  clerk 
and  $1,800  for  a clerk  in  the  purchase  unit;  and  those  funds  remain 
with  the  Office  of  Education.  They  were  not  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Security  Agency. 

ADDITIONAL  POSITIONS  PROVIDED  BY  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS  FROM  THE  INTERIOR 

DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  contemplate  having  one  less  employee  for  1941 
than  for  1940? 
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Miss  Schutt.  That  is  the  $1,500  that  was  transferred  to  the  office 
of  the  Administrator.  It  reduced  the  Statistical  Division  staff  by 
one  clerk. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  But  in  addition  to  that  there  was  taken  out  a 
$5,600  salary  from  this  appropriation  and  shifted  over  to  the  radio 
service.  That  is  the  position  I was  talking  about,  which  has  been  in 
( he  office  since  1931 . 

Mr.  T ARVER.  You  still  have  the  same  number  of  employees,  how- 
ever, taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  one  of  them  is  to  be 
transferred  to  the  office  of  the  Administrator? 

Miss  Schutt.  Yes,  sir;  because  there  were  two  additional  positions 
provided  by  the  transfer  of  funds  from  the  Department  of  Interior. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  But  that  comes  about  because  they  transferred 
work  also,  which  they  formerly  did. 

Miss  Schutt.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  On  page  5 of  the  justifications,  these  salaries 
show  an  actual  reduction  of  $7,600.  How  do  you  interpret  that, 
Miss  Schutt? 

Miss  Schutt.  It  is  a decrease.  The  $7,600  is  available  to  the  Office 
of  Education  during  the  current  year,  but  it  is  deducted  and  available 
to  the  Federal  Security  Agency  in  1941. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  That  makes  the  estimate  before  the  committee 
for  1941  $281,000,  whereas  this  year  we  have  $288,680? 

Miss  Schutt.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  This  year  you  have  $278,780,  do  you  not? 

Miss  Schutt.  That  was  the  amount  of  the  appropriation,  not  in- 
cluding the  transfer  of  funds  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I judge  from  your  remarks-  that  you  do  not  feel 
inclined  to  recommend  that  the  committee  make  any  reduction  in  any 
of  these  items. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  I was  just  about  to  remark  that  I hope,  if  there 
is  any  misunderstanding  about  this  particular  appropriation,  we  can 
nuke  it  very  clear.  I get  a little  confused  when  I begin  to  look  at 
these  figures,  involving  all  these  transfers  back  and  forth.  I know 
that  we  do  not  have  any  prospect  in  this  appropriation  of  adding 
airy  body  next  year  to  the  Office  of  Education,  and  unless  this  radio 
appropriation  is  made,  we  will  be  lacking  funds. 

Mr.  Houston.  Did  they  cut  that  out? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  No;  that  comes  later,  Mr.  Houston.  But  we 
are  working  on  such  a close  margin  here  that  we  do  not  want  to  have  any 
mistake  in  these  appropriations.  There  is  nothing  in  this  that  will 
enable  us  to  add  anybody  to  the  office. 

GENERAL  EXPENSES,  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  item  is  General  Expenses,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. 


Regular  appropriation,  1940  act $19,  500 

Less:  Nonrecurring  items,  including  budget  reserves  and  reorganization 
transfers,  giving  full  details:  (11  Transferred  to  “Salaries  and  Expenses, 

Office  of  Administrator,  Federal  Security  Agency” — > — — L 000 

Plus:  Additional  funds  made  available  by  transfer  due  to  reorganization, 
etc.:  (1)  Transferred  from  “Contingent  Expenses,  Department  of  the 
Interior” 8,000 

Total  estimate  for  1941 26,  500 
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Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  discuss  that  justification.  Dr.  Studebaker? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  That  item  involves  our  travel,  supplies,  library — 
it  is  detailed  at  the  bottom  of  this  sheet. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes,  but  we  are  not  placing  that  in  the  record.  I 
thought  you  might  be  able  to  summarize  it. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  I can  summarize  it  from  this  sheet. 

Supplies  and  materials,  $4,270,  which  is  the  same  as  last  year. 

Communication  service,  $2,050,  which  is  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  travel  expense  item  is  the  same,  $15,300. 

Transportation  of  things,  $300. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  are  not  discussing  just  this  general  expense  item, 
are  you? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  the  break-down,  which  shows 
a total  of  $26,500. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  are  requesting  a substantial  increase  in  this  item 
of  general  expenses,  are  you  not.  according  to  the  estimates  for 
1941— from  $19,500  to  $26^500? 

Miss  Schutt.  That  is  explained  by  the  addition  of  this  $8,000 
which  was  transferred  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
contingent  expenses. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  you  have  the  money,  nevertheless.  You  are 
estimating  $26,500  instead  of  $19,500  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  for  the 
identical  purposes  for  which  you  used  it  for  the  present  fiscal  year? 

Miss  Schutt.  For  the  current  year  we  have  $26,500,  the  same 
amount  that  we  are  asking  for  1941. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  regular  appropriation  is  $19,500? 

Miss  Schutt.  That  was  for  general  expenses  alone,  and  it  did  not 
include  all  the  items  for  which  the  contingent  appropriation  is  available. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  mean  you  have  had  added  to  your  appropriation 
for  this  year  already  $8,000,  just  as  it  is  contemplated  shall  be  added 
to  it  for  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Miss  Schutt.  That  is  correct,  except  that  for  this  year  there  is  a 
separate  and  distinct  appropriation  for  contingent  expenses,  and  we  are 
requesting  that  they  be  combined  in  the  one  appropriation  for  gen- 
eral expenses. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I see  you  had  a supplemental  appropriation  this  year. 

Miss  Schutt.  No;  that  was  a transfer  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Mr.  Engel.  In  other  words,  this  money  was  originally  appropriated 
last  year  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior? 

Miss  Schutt.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Engel.  For  certain  services  which  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  performed  for  you? 

Miss  Schutt.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  that  item  plus  the  $19,500  makes  up  your  $26,500, 
and  this  year  it  will  be  cut  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  bill 
and  added  to  yours;  is  that  the  idea? 

Miss  Schutt.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  In  other  words,  we  have  this  year  $26,500. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  justifications,  then,  do  not  correctly  present  the 
picture,  it  seems  to  me.  A reading  of  the  justifications  would  indicate 
that  you  did  not  have  this  $8,000  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  but  that 
you  are  going  to  get  it  by  transfer  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  As  I understand  you,  however,  you  had 
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this  $8,000,  and  therefore  had  $27,500  for  the  present  fiscal  year  for 
general  expenses. 

M iss  Schutt.  We  had  an  appropriation  of  $19,500  for  general  ex- 
penses, and  of  that  amount  we  were  required  to  transfer  $1,000  to 
the  Federal  Security  Agency.  Then  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
transferred  to  us  $8,500,  and  of  that  amount  we  transferred  $500  to 
the  agency,  which  leaves  a total  of  $26,500  for  the  two  purposes, 
general  expenses  and  contingent  expenses. 

M r.  Tarver.  In  other  words,  you  have  for  this  fiscal  year  the 
same  amount  of  money,  identically,  that  is  estimated  for  the  next 
fiscal  year? 

Miss  Schutt.  That  is  right. 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE  REQUESTED 

Mr.  Tarver.  Explain  the  new  language  which  is  sought  in  this 
item. 

Miss  Schutt.  That  is  a combination  of  the  former  language  which 
was  used  for  the  general  expense  appropriation,  plus  the  contingent 
items  that  were  formerly  included  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  does  not  add  any  new  purposes  for  which  the 
combined  funds  may  be  expended? 

Miss  Schutt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Explain  the  language: 

Exchange  as  part  payment  for  office  equipment. 

Miss  Schutt.  That  is  the  suggestion  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
as  the  only  necessary  item  to  be  included  for  contingent  expenses. 

LIBRARY  SERVICE  AND  RESEARCH 


Regular  appropriation,  1940  act $25,  000 

Less:  Nonrecurring  items,  including  Budget  reserves  and  reorganiza- 
tion transfers,  giving  full  details:  (1)  Transferred  to  “Salaries  and 
expenses,  office  of  Administrator,  Federal  Security  Agency” —500 


Total  estimate  for  1941 24,  500 


Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  now  take  up  the  item  for  library  service  and 
research.  Will  you  explain  this  estimate? 

Dr.  Stud eb aker.  There  is  a reduction  there  of  $500,  by  virtue  of 
the  transfer.  Otherwise  the  service  will  remain  the  same. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  will  that  transfer  affect  your  library  service? 

Dr.  Goodykoontz.  It  will  cut  our  additional  stenographic  help 
which  we  had  available  for  temporary  help. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I see  by  the  justification  that  there  was  transferred 
this  year  $500  from  this  fund  to  the  office  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency.  Therefore  you  will  have  the  identical 
amount  next  year,  if  this  estimated  is  approved. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  That  is  right. 
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RADIO  SERVICE 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Regular  appropriation,  1940  act 

Plus  additional  funds  made  available  by  transfer  due  to  reorganization, 


etc.:  Transferred  from  National  Emergency  Council $20,  060 


Base  for  1941 20,  000 


Increases  requested  from  1941: 

01  Personal  services 18,  060 

02  Supplies  and  materials 1 890 

05  Communication  service —600 

06  Travel  expenses 250 

07  Transportation  of  things  (service) 100 

08  Printing,  engraving,  lithographing,  binding,  photographing,  and 

typewriting  (service) 400 

11  Rents —200 

30  Equipment 100 


Total  increases  over  1941  base 20,  000 


Total  estimate  for  1941 40,  000 


Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  item  is  for  salaries  and  expenses,  educational 
radio  service.  This  appears  to  be  a new  item.  You  had  nothing  for 
this  project  for  the  present  fiscal  year  except  an  amount  which  was 
transferred  from  the  National  Emergency  Council.  The  Congress 
made  no  appropriation  for  this  item? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  This  money  was  not  appropriated  to  your  office;  it 
was  appropriated  to  the  National  Emergency  Council,  was  it  not? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  In  the  second  Reorganization  Act  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  our  office. 

NATURE  OF  WORK  BEING  CONDUCTED 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  this  work? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  That  is  the  whole  problem  of  radio  in  education, 
which  is  a field  in  which  all  American  educators  are  vitally  interested. 
We  have  been,  as  I said  before,  carrying  on  certain  research  and  pro- 
motional activities  in  the  field  of  education  by  radio  since  1931. 

In  1935  we  secured  some  emergency  money,  as  indicated  in  these 
estimates,  with  which  to  experiment  further  with  educational  radio. 
I am.  going  to  ask  Mr.  Boutwell,  the  Director  of  our  Radio  Division, 
to  present  in  detail  in  just  a moment  what  we  have  been  doing,  and 
to  give  each  one  of  }7ou  a folder  which  will  help  to  explain  our  past 
activities. 

In  general  I should  say,  I think,  that  it  is  not  conceivable  that 
officers  of  education  should  not  use  this  modern  method  of  com- 
munication for  educational  purposes.  There  is  a ve^  great,  far-flung 
interest  throughout  the  United  States — in  local  school  systems,  in 
State  departments  of  education,  and  in  universities — in  the  problem 
of  how  to  use  radio  for  educational  purposes.  About  6 or  7 years  ago, 
I would  estimate,  there  were  not  more  than  10  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  country  offering  courses  in  radio.  Now  there  are  over  300 
colleges  and  universities  offering  courses  to  students  in  the  study 
of  radio. 
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We  feci  that  in  this  critical  period  in  American  life  we  must  learn 
how  to  become  more  effective  in  the  utilization  of  the  most  funda- 
ment-d  thing  that  education  always  depends  upon,  and  that  is  com- 
munication. We  do  not  want  to  be  confined  to  the  use  of  the  printed 
page  and  to  mouth-to-mouth  communication  in  person,  as  the  only 
methods  of  educating  the  people.  The  best  cue  we  can  get  for  our 
point  of  view  is  to  see  what  the  advertising  world  itself  does;  and  we 
all  know  how  effectively  the  advertising  world  has  used  this  new 
medium  of  communication  called  radio  for  purposes  of  entertainment 
and  for  selling  goods. 

We  think  that  the  Office  of  Education  ought  to  occupy  a position 
of  reasonable  leadership  in  demonstrating  how  the  radio  can  be 
effectively  used  for  educational  purposes. 

Also,  we  have  a good  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that  various  agencies 
inside  the  Government  and  outside  the  Government  desire  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  helping  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Houston.  Have  you  made  any  researches  as  to  how  effective 
radio  has  been  on  selling  or  in  propaganda? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  There  is  a good  deal  of  research  going  on  in 
the  field  now,  some  sponsored  by  our  office.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant studies  are  just  now  under  way  in  various  States  as  to  listening  i 
groups,  which  are  quite  costly.  We  are  participating  in  some  of  those 
studies,  without  expense  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  in  coopera-  i 
tion  with  other  agencies  through  what  is  ca  led  a Federal  radio  educa- 
tion committee,  a committee  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  educators 
and  broadcasters,  trying  to  make  some  really  scientific  studies  in  that 
field. 

Mr.  Boutwell,  I think  can  refer  to  a number  of  those  proceeding  at 
the  present  time,  and  also  present  these  booklets  which  I believe,  in 
an  orderly  fashion,  will  enable  you  to  see  what  has  been  going  on  in 
the  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  Boutwell.  I have  made  up  these  copies  to  show  you  samples 
of  what  is  going  on  in  your  own  districts  and  how  the  work  is  reaching 
the  country. 

COOPERATION  OF  RADIO  NETWORKS 

We  aim  to  aid  in  promoting  radio  in  two  ways,  one  on  a national  I 
basis,  in  cooperation  with  N.  B.  C.  and  C.  B.  S. ; and,  secondly, 
through  local  stations,  local  schools,  and  local  colleges.  On  a national 
basis  we  have  presented  about  700  programs,  Mr.  Houston,  in  4 years, 
from  coast  to  coast,  and  we  have  enjoyed  marvelous  voluntary  coop- 
eration from  the  networks.  I think  we  have  the  largest  educational 
networks  of  any  programs  on  the  air,  even  the  programs  sponsored  by 
the  networks  themselves. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  they  charge  you  for  that  time? 

Mr.  Boutwell.  No;  there  is  no  charge  for  that  time.  In  fact,  the 
networks  have  turned  over  to  us  about  3 % million  dollars,  worth  of  time 
in  the  four  years. 

Mr.  Houston.  I have  heard  many  of  your  programs,  and  I think 
they  are  all  right.  What  about  the  program  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  sponsored,  “What  Price  America7’? 

Mr.  Boutwell.  That  is  created  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Our  principal  programs  are  Democracy  in  Action,  a series  showing  the 
operations  of  the  Government,  and  The  World  Is  Yours,  which  is  now 
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in  its  fourth  year,  which  we  present  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  then  Gallant  American  Women,  which 
presents  the  contribution  of  women  to  the  development  of  this  country. 
That  was  on  this  afternoon  (Tuesday)  at  2 o’clock. 

You  know  of  the  commercial  studies  that  have  been  made  of  radio 
listening.  They  show  which  programs  are  holding  the  interest  of  the 
public.  We  were  pleased  last  week  to  know  that  The  World  is  Yours 
now  is  the  most  popular  noncommercial  program  on  the  air. 

I would  like  you  to  notice  this  little  microphone  in  the  middle  of  the 
table.  We  received  that  last  year.  You  have  heard  of  the  Oscars 
presented  for  the  outstanding  motion  picture  of  the  year,  and  this  is 
the  “Oscar”  of  the  radio  which  we  received  last  year. 

We  also  received  an  award  from  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary 
for  presenting  the  most  outstanding  radio  program  of  last  year,  that 
is  either  commercial  or  noncommercial. 

We  also  work  with  the  Script  Exchange.  When  we  put  a program 
on  the  network  that  script  immediately  goes  to  the  Script  Exchange 
and  is  made  available  to  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  United 
States.  We  have  distributed  230,000  copies  of  script  on  loan,  which 
is  the  way  they  are  distributed. 

This  is  a book  of  sample  scripts  sent  out  on  loan  throughout  the 
country.  It  can  be  kept  for  3 weeks.  Scripts  may  be  copied  in  the 
typewriting  classes  and  then  put  on  the  air. 

' W e not  only  use  our  own  script,  but  take  scripts  from  other  sources. 
For  instance,  the  Alameda  School  Board  has  given  us  some  scripts 
which  we  loan  out  to  other  schools.  That  is  also  true  of  Pittsburgh. 
We  have  26  different  sources  represented  in  our  Script  Exchange. 

The  hardest  thing  to  do  in  radio  is  to  create  dramatic  scripts,  and 
by  lending  these  scripts  to  schools  and  colleges  we  enable  them  to 
get  their  local  groups  started.  The  number  of  such  groups  has  grown 
in  4 years  from  less  than  300  local  producing  groups  to  more  than  a 
thousand,  and  they  are  continually  increasing. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  RELIEF  WORKERS  FROM  EMERGENCY  FUNDS 

Mr.  Tarver.  I notice  it  is  contemplated  to  ask  for  $200,000  in 
emergency  funds  for  this  program  next  year;  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  We  have  not  asked  for  any  next  year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  it  is  to  be  asked  for,  according  to  the  justifica- 
tions. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  We  can  do  only  a small  part  of  the  broad- 
casting and  radio  work  in  general  next  year  with  $40,000  as  we  have 
done  with  $250,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  have  had  an  allowance  of  an  emergency  fund? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  $250,000  this  year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  can  this  be  considered  as  an  emergency  matter? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  What  we  are  able  to  do  there,  Judge,  is  to  operate 
strictly  in  accordance  with  W.  P.  A.  regulations  in  using  that  money. 
We  put  relief  people  to  work  in  different  places,  here,  in  New  York 
City  and  in  other  places. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  have  these  relief  people 
doing? 

Mr.  Boutwell.  In  New  York  we  have  producing  units,  because 
there  are  a number  of  actors  on  relief  there  who  are  available.  We 
have  an  acting  staff  of  about  40  people. 
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Mr.  T arver.  Do  you  think  in  trying  to  carry  on  an  educational 
program  by  radio  you  ought  to  employ  people  who  have  direction  of 
i hat  program  and  the  formulation  of  material  to  be  used  on  it  who  are 
evidently  in  the  lower  grades  of  their  particular  vocations,  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  unemployed?  That  is  to  say,  they  are  not 
the  best  radio  script  writers,  or  they  would  not  be  unemployed.  They 
are  not  the  best  people  in  their  particular  vocation,  or  they  would  be 
employed.  You  are  taking  relief  workers  and  putting  them  on  the 
ec  1 uca tion al  program . 

Mr.  Boutwell.  I can  just  point  out  to  you  the  records  of  what  we 
have  been  able  to  do  with  the  relief  group,  supplemented  by  a small 
administrative  staff.  We  do  not  have  any  writers  from  the  W.  P.  A. 
group. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Mr.  Boutwell  represents  the  position  I have  been 
talking  about,  which  is  a position  that  was  established  in  1931.  He  is 
under  civil  service  in  the  office. 


Out  of  the  $250,000  we* can  use  a certain  amount  under  the  regu- 
lations for  nonrelief  positions. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  much? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  It  is  for  nonrelief  positions.  There  is  a certain 
amount  for  administration  and  supervision.  It  must  be  something 
like  10  or  15  percent  of  nonrelief  money.  It  is  out  of  whatever  per- 
centage the  W.  P.  A.  will  let  us  use,  and  we  are  able  to  employ  some 
people  not  on  relief  to  assist  Mr.  Boutwell,  to  do  the  research  and  the 
writing  and  the  directing.  Then,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  net- 
works we  can  produce  programs.  But  we  are  handicapped. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I am  trying  to  find  out  what  these  relief  people  do? 
How  many  do  you  employ? 

Mr.  Boutwell.  Some  do  acting.  Then  we  have  others  who  answer 
the  mail.  Our  mail  is  very  heavy.  We  have  received  a total  of 
nearly  a million  letters  from  listeners. 

We  have  some  of  the  relief  workers  allocated  to  centers  where  they 
are  producing  radio  locally,  about  20  centers  throughout  the  country, 
such  as  the  Alameda  School  Board,  the  University  of  Indiana,  and 
the  Chicago  School  Board. 

Sometimes  they  are  acting  and  sometimes  doing  clerical  work,  and 
a variety  of  work.  We  have  about  200  such  workers,  200  W.  P.  A. 
workers. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  that  all  of  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  you  have  on  this 
project? 

Mr.  Boutwell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  With  the  $250,000  you  have  from  W.  P.  A.  funds? 

Mr.  Boutwell.  Yes;  if  varies.  Sometimes  you  have  more  and 
sometimes  less.  But  it  averages  about  200. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  educational  in  having 
a group  of  W.  P.  A.  workers  broadcasting  a program  over  the  radio? 

Mr.  Boutwell.  What  makes  it  educational  are  the  scripts.  We 
control  those. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is  in  the  same  class  with  the  Federal  theater 


project,  is  it  not,  because  that  is  educational  to  the  same  extent, 
except  that 

Mr.  Boutwell.  The  theater  project  undertook  to  do  an  enter- 
tainment program,  while  we  undertake  educational  programs  solely. 
Mr.  Tarver.  Yours  are  entertaining,  I hope. 
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Mr.  Boutwell.  I hope  so;  but  they  are  not  entertainment  alone. 

Mr.  Houston.  If  you  had  the  highest  priced  talent  in  it  you  could 
not  do  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Boutwell.  We  have  had  very  good  cooperation  from  the 
N.  B.  C.  and  the  C.  B.  S.  On  “Democracy  in  Action”  C.  B.  S.  enables 
us  to  add  to  our  staff  five  actors  who  are  paid  by  C.  B.  S.  In  “The 
World  is  Yours”  we  have  the  privilege  of  employing  three  actors, 
and  on  one  of  the  others,  five.  So  we  supplement  our  staff  with  the 
best  people  in  New  York.  We  have  some  very  good  people  of  our 
own. 

You  know  what  the  acting  profession  is;  it  is  the  most  difficult 
profession  in  the  world  in  which  to  earn  a living.  They  come  with 
us  for  a little  while  and  then  they  go  to  the  stage  or  on  other  radio 
work. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  I am  wondering  about  is  the  propriety  of  con- 
ducting an  activity  of  this  sort,  which  is  primarily  a relief  project, 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

Take  the  language  under  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  this  appro- 
priation. Have  you  had  any  legal  investigation  made  to  determine 
whether  it  is  subject  to  a point  of  order?  How  do  broadcasting  pro- 
grams, with  relief  workers,  come  within  the  scope  of  the  act  creating 
your  office? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  We  have  never  had  any  question  on  that. 

Mr.  Ta&ver.  You  are  going  to  have  it  when  this  bill  goes  to  the 
House,  in  my  judgment,  if  we  include  this  item  in  the  bill.  I think 
a point  of  order  could  be  made  and  would  prevail  against  the  item, 
because  it  is  not  authorized  by  law. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Do  you  mean  the  relief  help? 

Mr.  Tarver.  No;  I mean  the  language  of  the  bill,  on  page  98. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  That  raises  a very  interesting  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  to  what  the  means  are  which  are  available  to  education. 

I think  that  it  was  assumed  when  the  Office  of  Education  was  estab- 
lished in  1867  “to  promote  the  cause  of  education”  that  we  were  to 
use  those  means  of  communication  which  were  then  available  or  might 
later  be  developed.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  that  there  could  be 
any  point  of  order  raised  on  that  question.  That  would  say,  in  effect, 
that  the  processes  of  education  should  be  precluded  from  using  the 
means  of  communication  called  radio  with  which  to  promote  the  cause 
of  education. 

USE  OF  EMERGENCY  FUNDS  FOR  CARRYING  ON  REGULAR  DEPARTMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

OF  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  us  see.  Your  functions  are  primarily  those  of 
research.  You  do  not  undertake,  for  example,  to  afford  any  instruc- 
tion to  pupils  in  elementary  public  schools,  do  you? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Not  directly. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Or  in  colleges? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Not  directly. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  simply  make  research  as  to  the  problems  of 
elementary  school  education  and  college  education  and  other  types  of 
education  and  make  the  results  of  your  studies  available  to  educators 
and  other  persons  interested  throughout  the  country. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  That  is  one  of  the  means  we  use  of  promoting 
education. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  In  this  instance,  however,  you  are  proposing  to 
educate  by  radio? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Are  we  not  proposing  to  educate  people  when  we 
write  something? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Wien  you  write  something? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  When  we  write  something  in  a book,  or  bulletin, 
are  we  not  trying  to  educate  somebody? 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  are  not  engaged  in  the  writing  of  textbooks,  are 
you? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  It  depends,  Judge,  on  what  you  mean  b}r  a text- 
book. We  arc  not  in  the  general  textbook  business. 

But  we  do  write  an  endless  number  of  documents  for  the  purpose  of 
modifying  the  actions  of  people  with  respect  to  the  management  of 
education.  Therefore,  if  we  write  a booklet  on  the  most  improved 
methods  of  teaching  social  science,  or  if  we  write  some  document 
on  how  to  handle  Americanization  classes,  we  certainly  would  expect 
that  those  documents  would  have  an  effect  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
education  in  those  fields. 

In  other  words,  those  documents  would  be  read  by,  we  hope,  and 
would  influence  in  a positive  direction  and  helpfully,  the  people  who 
read  them. 

I think  it  is  perfectly  logical  that  we  might,  with  the  necessary 
adjustments  as  to  form  and  technique,  utilize  another  medium  of 
communication  in  transmitting  to  people  the  same  ideas  that  we  would 
put  in  written  documents. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  Do  you  think  you 
are  authorized,  or  would  be  authorized,  to  send  instructors  into  the 
field,  in  your  State  or  mine,  to  give  to  people,  aside  from  vocational 
education  work  and  vocational  rehabilitation  work,  instruction  in 
any  branch  of  education? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  We  have  been  authorized  for  a good  many  years 
to  have  someone  go  into  the  States  and  give  instruction  to  people  in 
how  to  improve  various  aspects  of  education;  parent  education  is  an 
example. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  mean  instruction  to  educators? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Not  exclusively,  to  laymen  also.  Now,  another 

Mr.  Tarver.  I do  not  think  you  have  answered  my  question  yet. 
I want  you  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  the  committee. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  I am  trying  to  be. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  are  interested  in  the  work  of  your  office  and  we 
are  not  trying  to  impede  your  purposes  in  any  way. 

But  do  you  think  you  have  authority,  under  the  law  as  it  is  now,  to 
send  out  instructors  to  teach  children,  let  us  say,  in  elementary 
studies? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  I think  we  would. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  think  you  would  have  authority  to  do  that? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  I think  we  would.  The  thing  I think  we  are  dis- 
cussing here  is  a process,  rather  than  a particular  application  of  the 
process.  That  is  the  thing  I have  been  trying  to  get  at. 

We  instruct  educators  on  how  to  improve  education.  But  we  also 
instruct  laymen  with  respect  to  how  to  support  education  more  ad- 
vantageously in  order  to  promote  education.  Just  where  the  line  is 
drawn  between  educating  people  about  the  techniques  of  education 
and  educating  people  otherwise,  I do  not  exactly  know. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  Under  your  construction  of  the  law,  applicable  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  your  office,  then  the  Congress  could  now,  if  it  saw 
proper  to  do  so,  without  any  additional  legislation,  make  a huge  ap- 
propriation to  carry  on  educational  activities  in  the  various  States 
in  the  Union. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Yes;  I think  so. 

Mr.  Engel.  Is  not  this  the  distinction?  Under  the  present  system 
under  which  you  are  operating  now  you  are  sending  certain  informa- 
tion out  in  the  form,  of  pamphlets  and  booklets  through  the  mails, 
which  is  a method  of  communication,  to  the  States  and  to  educators 
in  the  States.  The  States  can  use  that  or  not,  as  they  see  fit,  in  carry- 
ing out  the  education  of  the  people  in  that  State.  That  is  true; 
is  it  not? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Engel.  Under  your  radio  system  you  are  going  out  direct  to 
the  people  in  the  States,  giving  them  material,  broadcasting  to 
everybodjL  without  any  control  on  the  part  of  the  educational  people 
in  the  States  or  the  States  themselves  in  determining  how  much  or 
what  part  of  your  program  they  want.  In  the  one  case  the  States 
have  the  right  to  determine  what  part  of  the  program  goes  to  the 
schools  and  the  people  through  the  schools;  and  in  the  second  case, 
so  far  as  your  program  is  concerned,  they  would  not  have  that  right. 
Is  not  that  the  distinction? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  We  can  do  the  same  thing  with  printing. 

Mr.  Engel.  Is  not  that  the  distinction  between  the  two,  that  in 
the  one  case  you  go  direct  to  the  people  of  a State  without  any  control 
on  the  part  of  the  State  itself  as  to  what  is  being  sent  in  there,  or 
without  any  control  on  the  part  of  the  educational  department  of 
the  State,  so  far  as  the  radio  system  is  concerned.  Under  the  present 
system  they  do  control  that. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Suppose  somebod}^  writes  to  us  asking  for  in- 
formation. We  get  hundreds  of  thousands  of  letters  from  people 
asking  us  all  kinds  of  questions,  and  we  answer  them.  We  answer  all 
those  people  directly,  not  through  the  machinery  of  education,  but 
directly. 

We  do  that  also  in  printing.  We  get  out  little  pamphlets  or 
circulars,  40  or  50  of  them  on  osteopathy,  librarianship,  and  numerous 
other  subjects,  and  they  are  sold  for  5 cents  apiece.  They  are  bought 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  by  people  who  wish  to  be  helped 
directly  by  that  material. 

I do  not  see  how  we  could  carry  out  the  mandate  of  Congress  if  we 
refused  to  answer  these  letters  or  refused  to  participate  in  conferences 
and  make  addresses  directly  to  people  who  want  to  hear  them  in  the 
States. 

There  is  a line  there  that  is  difficult  for  us  to  draw,  even  if  we  did 
not  have  the  radio.  There  are  parallels.  The  radio  can  take  informa- 
tion out  to  prospective  librarians  instead  of  putting  it  in  pamphlets  on 
librarianship. 

Mr.  Hare.  That  was  not  the  viewpoint  of  the  bureau  50  years  ago, 
was  it? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  I do  not  know;  at  that  time  perhaps  it  was  not. 
It  was  very  small  50  years  ago,  but  it  continued  to  do,  I think  the 
things  that  seemed  most  needed  at  the  time  and  to  use  the  means  most 
readily  available  at  the  time. 
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Mr.  I Tare.  1 think  perhaps  the  idea  that  Judge  Tarver  had  in  mind 
and  the  one  that  Mr.  Engel  brought  forward  is  this.  For  instance, 
you  take  “Democracy  in  Action.”  That  is  educational  to  the  public, 
to  my  children  and  your  children,  and  to  our  grandchildren.  The 
point  is  that  we  could  substitute  any  other  subject  for  “Democracy 
in  Action.”  You  could  have  some  communistic  doctrine  disseminated 
in  the  same  way.  We  could  have  some  religious  doctrine  disseminated 
in  the  same  way.  There  will  be  nothing,  as  I understand  it,  to  pre- 
vent your  Office  of  Education  from  disseminating  that  kind  of  informa- 
tion. The  only  thing  would  be  the  exercise  of  your  discretion  and 
your  judgment. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  That  is  right.  Could  we  not  have  the  same  thing 
in  written  form  in  bulletins,  for  distribution? 

The  point  I am  trying  to  make  is  this.  I think  it  is  perfectly  proper 
to  raise  the  question  as  to  a proper  limit  of  our  authority.  It  would 
not  seem  to  me  that  the  question  we  are  discussing  revolves  around 
the  problem  of  means  to  the  end.  I would  say  if  we  are  justified  in 
disseminating  information  of  a certain  kind  in  print,  we  are  justified 
in  disseminating  it  by  voice,  by  radio  or  by  some  other  method. 

Mr.  Hare.  I do  not  accept  your  first  premise. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  regard  this  entire  work,  that  done  by  the  emer- 
gency fund  as  well  as  that  done  by  the  regular  departmental  funds, 
as  being  work  properly  within  the  scope  of  your  duties  and  authority 
under  the  law  creating  your  Office? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Then  why  should  it  not  be  properly  within  the  scope 
of  the  duties  of  your  office  and  why  should  not  we  make  the  entire 
appropriation  here;  why  is  it  properly  the  subject  matter  for  the  use  of 
relief  funds? 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  instance  where  any  other  department 
has  an  allocation  of  relief  funds  to  carry  on  a regular  departmental 
activity? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  I guess  there  are  millions  of  dollars  distributed 
to  other  departments  for  their  work.  The  Army,  I understand,  has 
$30,000,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  For  their  regular  department  activities? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  I think  so. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  activities? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  I do  not  know — building  all  sorts  of  things. 
Somebody  else  may  know  more  about  that  than  I do. 

Mr.  Engel.  I happen  to  be  on  the  subcommittee  in  charge  of  the 
War  Department  appropriation  bill,  and  I know  somethipg  about 
that. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Somebody  told  me  that  they  got  $30,000,000. 

Mr.  TarIver.  Do  you  think  they  do  have  any  allocation  of  W.  P.  A. 
funds  to  pay  their  regular  departmental  employees? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  I would  think  their  regular  departmental  em- 
ployees are  provided  for  in  their  appropriations  made  for  the  support  of 
regular  department  employees.  I should  assume  those  people  would 
be  employed  under  that  appropriation.  I would  guess  that  a good 
many  departments  are  utilizing  some  of  the  emergency  funds  in 
carrying  on  rather  extended  programs  which  are  properly  within  the 
scope  and  authority  of  those  departments.  I do  not  know  what  the 
Army  does  with  the  $30,000,000. 
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Mr.  Engel.  I can  tell  you  what  the  Army  does  with  W.  P.  A. 
funds.  They  use  them  for  the  payment  of  labor  in  connection  with 
Army  construction. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Is  not  that  necessary  work  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  the  Army? 

Mr.  Engel.  It  is  construction,  grading,  digging,  and  other  kinds 
of  W.  P.  A.  work,  similar  to  what  any  other  Government  agencies 
use  for  actual  labor. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Is  not  that  work  that  the  Army  needs  to  have 
done? 

Mr.  Engel.  Surely,  it  is  construction  work,  but  I do  not  know  of 
the  Army  using  any  W.  P.  A.  money  for  their  departmental  overhead. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  We  will  be  glad  to  support  our  emergency 
activities  with  regular  appropriations.  We  have  been  trying  to 
carry  on  a few  activities,  not  very  many,  the  last  4 or  5 years,  with 
certain  relatively  small  allotments  of  emergency  funds.  We  were 
doing  what  every  other  agency  was  permitted  to  do. 

Mr.  Engel.  It  seems  to  me  the  committee  is  confronted  with 
making  a very  important  decision.  We  start  with  $20,000  for  a 
temporary  agency,  the  National  Emergency  Council,  that  you 
had  last  year. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  make  the  first  appropriation  for  radio  of 
$40,000.  Assuming  that  you  have  the  authority — and  I do  not  say 
whether  you  have  or  have  not,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  question 
about  it  that  this  is  the  first  step  for  the  camel  to  get  its  nose  under 
the  tent. 

Mr.  Tarver.  With  the  understanding  that  it  is  to  be  supplemented 
by  $200,000  in  relief  money. 

Mr.  Engel.  Yes;  and  this  committee  will  be  confronted  in  the 
future  with  substantial  estimates  of  appropriations  for  this  purpose 
for  a permanent  board  or  bureau  of  the  Office  of  Education  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I am  not  saying  whether  it  should  be  done  or 
not.  But  as  sure  as  we  make  this  appropriation,  if  we  do,  I think  you 
will  find  the  committee  will  be  confronted  with  continually  increasing 
appropriations  for  this  activity,  which  will  cost  us  greater  expense. 
That  is  what  we  have  confronting  us.  Is  not  that  true? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Let  us  get  back,  for  a moment,  if  I may,  to  the 
question  Congressman  Hare  put  to  me  when  he  referred  to  “Demo- 
cracy in  Action,”  to  see  if  we  can  clear  our  thinking  a little  on  the 
subject  of  authority. 

Let  us  get  away  from  what  we  call  “Democracy  in  Action”  now,  and 
some  of  these  other  titles.  Assume  that  the  broadcasting  of  programs 
is  done  on  some  subject  related  to  the  best  methods  which  we  think 
have  been  evolved  in  the  States  for  handling  the  fiscal  support  of 
education. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  that  would  be  an  effort  to  assist  the  people 
generally  in  the  country  to  think  more  clearly  of  the  ways  in  which 
they  might  support  education. 

I picked  that  subject  deliberately  for  the  purpose  of  directing  our 
attention  to  a rather  technical  educational  subject.  How  far  away 
from  this  field  of  interest  we  might  go  in  utilizing  subject  matter  is 
not  an  easy  question  to  decide  upon.  I think  that  with  any  booklets 
which  we  write,  as  well  as  any  speeches  we  make,  or  articles  we 
write,  or  radio  programs  we  produce,  that  question  will  have  to  be 
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decided  first  of  all  by  the  authority  we  know  we  have,  and  secondly, 
by  the  exercise  of  good  common  sense  concerning  the  extent  to  which 
that  authority  may  be  applied  to  the  various  fields  of  interest  of 
American  citizens. 

( 'ongressman  Engel,  there  is  a good  deal  of  money  that  this  Congress 
has  already  appropriated  to  various  departments  for  radio.  The 
De  partment  of  Agriculture  spends  a good  deal  of  money  every  year, 
as  you  know,  in  broadcasting  the  Farm  and  Home  Hour  every  noon. 
Other  departments  have  received  appropriations  for  what  are  called 
divisions  of  information  in  which  there  are  people  at  work  on  radio. 

So,  in  the  Office  of  Education,  we  are  trying  to  find  the  most  reliable 
methods  of  utilizing  this  new  medium  for  educational  purposes. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  entirely  in  order  for  us  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  that,  just  as  it  apparently  was  the  purpose 
of  Congress  in  1931,  when  it  made  an  appropriation  for  the  Office  of 
Education  with  which  to  set  up  a position  in  educational  radio. 

PRESENT  ORGANIZATION  BEING  PAID  FROM  EMERGENCY  FUNDS 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  are  asking  for  $40,000  and  you  have  $20,000 
available  for  this  present  fiscal  year.  How  many  employees  do  you 
have  now,  and  what  grades  and  types  do  you  have  in  this  work? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Do  you  mean  from  the  emergency  funds? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

Miss  Schutt.  Dr.  Studebaker,  isn’t  it  a fact  that  the  emergency 
funds  are  combined  there? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  How  many  employees  are  there? 

Mr.  Tarver.  At  the  present  time  and  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Aren’t  they  shown  on  page  94?  I don’t  know 
that  we  have  the  record  here.  Most  of  them  are  relief  people. 

Mr.  Boutwell.  I cannot  give  you  a direct  answer,  but  I should 
say  about  215,  including  the  relief  employees. 

Mr.  Tarver.  This  estimate  is  for  your  departmental  employees 
here  in  Washington.  You  say  here  in  giving  the  need  for  the  estimate 
for  this  fiscal  year  “Head  educationist,  principal  educationist,  senior 
educationist.” 

Mr.  Boutwell.  I am  the  only  one  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  are  the  only  one  there? 

Mr.  Boutwell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  have  no  departmental  organization  at  the  present 
time,  then? 

Mr.  Boutwell.  No;  except  on  emergency  funds. 

Mr.  Engel.  All  of  the  work  there,  including  these  personal  services 
in  your  office,  are  done  with  emergency  funds? 

Mr.  Boutwell.  Yes,  sir;  all  except  myself  and  my  secretary. 

Mr.  Engel.  This  printing  and  binding  and  all  the  pamphlets  and 
everything  are  paid  for  out  of  emergency  funds? 

My.  Boutwell.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  radio  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Engel.  Wliat  did  you  have  last  year,  all  told,  emergency  and 
everything?  I am  talking  about  1940  now. 

Mr.  Boutwell.  $250,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  had  $250,000  from  relief  funds? 

Miss  Schutt.  We  had  a total  of  $278,799. 
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REASON  FOR  APPROPRIATION  REQUESTED  FOR  1941 

Mr.  Tarver.  If  you  have  accomplished  such  good  work,  Mr. 
Boutwell,  with  only  you  employed  in  the  department  in  Washington, 
do  you  think  that  with  the  expenditure  of  less  money,  because  you 
are  only  expecting  $200,000  from  the  relief  next  year,  it  is  going  to 
take  11  more  people  to  help  you  spend  that  smaller  amount  in  the 
way  that  you  spent  the  larger  amount  without  other  assistance? 

Mr.  Boutwell.  I would  rather  have  Dr.  Studebaker  answer  that. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  As  I understand  the  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  this:  Do  we  need  to  have  more  regular  people  to  do  the  work  than 
the  11  who  have  been  with  us  this  year  and  who  were  paid  out  of 
emergency  funds  rather  than  regular  funds? 

Mr.  Tarver.  1 don’t  think  you  ought  to  change  my  question.  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  answered  as  propounded.  Then  you  may  offer 
any  such  explanation  as  you  think  proper. 

We  have  here  a situation  in  which  there  has  been  expended  or  will  be 
expended  for  the  present  fiscal  year  approximately  $278,000.  That 
money  has  been  expended  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Boutwell,  who 
is  the  only  employee  in  your  office  who  has  anything  to  do  with  this 
program.  Apparently  it  lias  been  expended  very  efficiently. 

For  the  next  fiscal  year,  if  your  budget  is  approved,  and  if  you  get 
the  funds  which  you  contemplate  asking  from  the  relief  administra- 
tion, you  will  have  $240,000  to  expend,  including  the  salaries  of  these 
11  additional  people,  instead  of  $278,000,  as  you  have  for  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

Now.  what  I am  asking  you  is,  why  is  it  necessary  to  have  11  other 
people  employed  to  assist  Mr.  Boutwell  in  the  duties  which  he  has 
apparently  been  able  to  perform  in  a satisfactory  way  so  far  as  super- 
vision in  your  office  of  this  program  is  concerned? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  assurance  that  any 
emergency  money  will  be  made  available. 

Air.  Tarver.  Then  there  will  be  all  the  less  reason  for  having  a 
large  number  of  additional  personnel  in  your  office. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  I would  not  say  so.  I would  say  that  Mr.  Engel 
was  dealing  with  the  real  problem  that  we  might  as  well  face  frankly, 
whether  it  is  your  judgment  that  we  ought  to  begin  now  to  create 
through  regular  civil-service  procedures  a small  personnel  to  carry 
forward  some  of  the  activities  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  for 
several  years  on  emergency  funds. 

I should  say  that  what  the  $40,000  will  do  is  to  create  a basic 
skeleton  organization  to  engage  in  various  types  of  work  related  to 
education  by  radio. 

To  that  extent  we  would  be  following  the  usual  policy  of  the  Office 
of  Education.  There  are  only  three  people  in  the  Office  of  Education 
in  regular  positions  who  are  not  on  civil  service  now;  and  this  would 
simply  be  applying  that  long-time  policy  of  the  Office  of  Education 
to  the  beginning  of  a skeleton  organization  to  handle  educational 
radio. 

Of  course,  then,  if  we  had  that,  we  could  operate  it  to  that  extent 
for  its  own  purposes,  and  to  the  extent  that  $40,000  would  be  of 
service  the  organization  created  by  that  appropriation  would  actually 
be  available,  just  as  Mr.  Boutwell,  who  represents  that  skeleton 
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organizat  ion  now  in  our  office,  has  been  available  in  handling  a larger 
program  if  emergency  grants  were  made. 

Mr.  Engel.  Dr.  Studebaker,  first  there  is  this  line  of  work,  that  is, 
the  gathering  of  information  without  broadcasting  it  in  research  work 
regarding  the  teaching  of  radio  and  radio  work,  which  you  look  for- 
ward to  distributing  through  regular  channels  of  the  educational 
department  of  the  various  States,  just  as  you  are  now  distributing 
information  regarding  other  activities,  but  not  broadcasting  it.  That 
is  one  class  of  work.  You  are  doing  that  now,  are  you  not? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Yes.  We  are  doing  that  now. 

Mr.  Engel.  Would  that  be  discontinued  if  this  appropriation  were 
cut  out? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  It  would  all  be  discontinued  unless  Mr.  Boutwell 
remained.  But  he  could,  of  course,  do  only  as  much  as  one  person 
can  do. 

Mr.  Engel.  Yes.  But  would  that  be  discontinued  if  this  appro- 
priation were  cut  out  entirely? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  It  would  have  to  be. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  had  no  radio  appropriation  prior  to  this  emer- 
gency, did  you? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  We  had  one  position,  established  in  1931. 

Mr.  Engel.  But  that  one,  Mr.  Boutwell,  is  being  paid  with  emer- 
gency funds,  and  was  then,  was  it  not? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  No;  and  he  is  not  now. 

Mr.  Engel.  He  was  being  paid  with  regular  funds? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  He  is  now.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  But  whether  or  not  this  appropriation  is  made,  he  will 
still  be  on  the  pay  rolls,  on  the  regular  funds? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  He  would  be  if  you  transferred  his  salary  back 
to  the  general  appropriation  from  which  it  has  been  taken.  In  setting- 
up the  budget  estimates  for  this  year  his  salary  was  taken  out  of  this 
first  appropriation  on  page  89  of  your  printed  sheets,  or,  if  you  will 
look  on  these  mimeographed  specifications,  on  page  G. 

Mr.  Houston.  What  has  been  the  reaction  of  the  public? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Congressman  Houston,  we  have  had  over  900,000 
letters  in  four  years,  and  we  have  had  just  about  one  hundred  adverse 
criticisms.  That  shows  that  we  have  been  at  least  very  sincere  in 
trying  to  make  radio  educational.  Otherwise  we  would  have  been 
severely  criticized. 

FILM  SERVICE 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 


Increases  requested  for  1941:  Amount 

01  Personal  services  (p.  26-29) $71,880 

02  Supplies  and  materials  (p.  30) 3,  500 

05  Communication  service  (p.  30) 3,  000 

06  Travel  expenses  (p.  30) 5,  000 

07  Transportation  of  things  (p.  31) 1,  200 

08  Printing  and  binding  (p.  31) 5,  000 

11  Rent  (p.  32) 3,  700 

30  Equipment  (p.  32-33) 13,  120 


Total  estimate  for  1941 106,  400 


Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  item  is  salaries  and  expenses,  film  service. 
This  also  appears  to  be  a new  service.  There  is  a proposed  appro- 
priation of  $106,400  to  carry  it  on.  Will  you  explain  this? 
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Dr.  Studebaker.  I will  make  a few  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
then  ask  Mr.  Mercey,  who  has  been  in  the  film  service  for  some  time, 
to  present  some  detailed  explanation. 

Mr.  Engel.  This  film-service  money  is  now  temporary  money;  is 
that  right? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  The  same  problem  is  involved  here  as  was  involved  as 
to  whether  or  not  Congress  wants  to  make  an  appropriation  for  a 
permanent  film  service? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  That  is  right.  To  get  it  located  somewhere  in 
the  Government,  where  it  can  be  operated  and  developed. 

HISTORY  OF  FILM  SERVICE 

Mr.  Tarver.  Explain  just  what  you  are  doing.  Let  us  get  along. 
We  are  taking  quite  a lot  of  time. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  In  general,  tins  proposal  would  be  to  set  up  a 
basic  skeleton  organization  to  distribute  pictures  which  are  now  avail- 
able and  have  been  made  at  Government  expense,  and  to  engage  in 
research  activities  of  various  kinds  1 aving  to  do  with  visual  education 
through  the  use  of  films. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Would  a large  part  of  those  duties  be  the  making  of 
films? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  This  appropriation  does  not  provide  any  actual 
money  for  making  films.  We  think  we  ought  to  make  some  films. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Are  you  making  some  now  with  other  money? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Yes;  and  Mr.  Mercey  can  explain  that. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Explain  just  what  your  present  set-up  is  now,  where 
you  get  the  money,  when  you  started,  what  you  are  doing  this  present 
year,  and  what  you  contemplate  doing. 

Mr.  Mercey.  The  film  service  began  as  a section  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration.  It  made  two  films,  The  Plow  That  Broke 
the  Plains  and  The  River. 

Following  the  period  that  we  were  under  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration, in  which  these  pictures  were  quite  successful,  we  were  trans- 
ferred as  a unit  to  the  National  Emergency  Council.  That  was  in 
1938. 

We  were  part  of  the  National  Emergency  Council  until  the  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  last  year,  which  transferred  us  to  the  Office  of  Education 
of  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  That,  in  brief,  is  the  bistory  of  the 
film  service. 


SOURCE  AND  AMOUNT  OF  FUNDS  FOR  FILM  SERVICE 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  much  money  was  transferred  with  you? 

Mr.  Mercey.  No  funds.  No  money  was  transferred  with  us. 

We  had  not  expended  all  the  funds  that  we  had  been  allotted  as 
that  year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  much  money  have  you  gotten  for  this  present 
fiscal  year  and  from  what  source? 

Mr.  Mercey.  On  July  1,  1939,  there  was  approved  an  expenditure 
of  $168,500  for  the  completion  of  two  films  which  were  then  in  produc- 
tion. Those  films  were  discussed  last  year  when  we  appeared  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  expenditure  from  what  fund? 
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Mr.  Mercey.  From  the  Public  Works  Agency,  W.  P.  A.,  P.  W.  A., 
and  Farm  Security  Administration. 

Mr.  Tarver.  H ow  is  that  allotted  as  between  those  agencies? 

Mr.  Mercey.  $75,900  from  W.  P.  A.,  $75,900  from  the  Public 
Works,  5ind  $16,700  from  Farm  Security. 

Mr.  T arver.  Making  a total  of  how  much? 

Mr.  Mercey.  $168,500. 

Mr.  T arver.  And  you  received  additional  money  besides  that  dur- 
ing tbe  present  year? 

Mr.  AJercey.  Yes.  We  have.  We  have  received  under  a Work 
Projects  Administration  project  $162,500. 

Now,  the  purpose  for  this 

Mr.  Engel.  For  the  fiscal  year  1939? 

Mr.  M ercey.  No;  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  the  other  one  was  for  1939? 

Mr.  Mercey.  No;  both  for  this  fiscal  year  1940. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Making  a sum  total  of  how  much? 

Mr.  Mercey.  $331,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  $331,000,  all  told? 

Mr.  Mercey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Have  you  any  other  money  for  this  present  fiscal 
year  besides  that? 

Mr.  Mercey.  No;  except  some  money  that  we  are  using  on  a 
service  basis,  where  we  have  been  in  preparation  of  two  documentary 
films  which  we  are  making  on  a reimbursable  basis.  That  is,  we  are 
making  the  pictures  and  other  agencies  are  paying  for  them.  Those 
are  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

FILMS  PEODUCED 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  are  you  doing  with  this  $331,000?  What  have 
you  been  doing  with  that  this  year? 

Mr.  Mercey.  That  is  for  the  completion  of  one  feature-length  pic- 
ture called  Fight  for  Life — this  is  the  money  that  will  be  expended  at 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  June  1940 — and  secondly,  for  the  completion 
of  a feature-length  film  called  Ecce  Homo — Behold  the  Man;  and, 
thirdly,  for  the  canying  on  of  a very  extensive  program  of  visual  edu- 
cation, educational  film  distribution,  educational  picture  consultation 
in  cooperation  with  various  other  departments  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  these  exhibits  that  you  are  carrying  on,  does  that 
involve  first  the  production  of  the  film?  You  are  distributing  your 
own  films? 

Mr.  Mercey.  Yes.  In  addition  to  that,  we  are  also  distributing 
others  that  have  been  sent  over  to  us. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  sort  of  a picture  is  this  Fight  for  Life  that  you 
speak  of? 

Mr.  Mercey.  That  is  a dramatization  of  the  problem  of  infant  and 
maternal  health  and  welfare. 

The  Government  has  spent,  that  is,  private  and  public  agencies, 
State  and  National,  have  spent  a good  deal  of  money  on  the  problem 
of  soil  erosion.  This  picture  is  really  a picture  on  human  erosion. 

Medical  experts  have  found  that  as  soon  as  a great  national  health 
problem  becomes  apparent  to  the  people,  various  agencies  interested 
will  take  some  action  in  alleviating  the  problem.  This  picture  is  a 
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feature-length  production  which  dramatizes  the  efforts  which  are 
being  made  in  a certain  area  by  modern  science  in  reducing  the  infant 
and  maternal  mortality  rate. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  nearly  completed  is  it? 

Mr.  Mercey.  That  is  completed.  There  may  be  some  slight 
changes  to  be  made  after  checking  up  with  the  medical  profession. 

Mr.  Engel.  Are  you  going  to  furnish  me  with  the  itemized  state- 
ment of  the  cost  of  that  film  that  you  said  that  you  would? 

Mr.  Mercey.  I have  sent  forward  such  a statement. 

Mr.  Tarver.  About  how  much  will  the  cost  of  the  film  be? 

Mr.  Mercey.  That  will  be  about  $150,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  After  you  complete  that  film,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  it? 

Mr.  Mercet.  After  the  production  is  completed,  it  then  becomes 
a problem  of  distribution.  We  have  not  yet  established  our  distribu- 
tion outlet,  but  it  will  probably  take  two  forms. 

First  of  all,  the  regular  professional  theaters  will  be  used.  We  have 
several  organizations  that  are  interested  in  distribution  when  the 
picture  is  ready. 

Secondly,  there  will  be  a great  demand  on  the  part  of  State  health 
agencies,  schools,  colleges,  and  all  sorts  of  nontheatrical  outlets. 
There  will  thus  be  a double-barreled  outlet  for  the  distribution. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  haven’t  clipped  that  garbage-can  scene,  have  you? 

Mr.  Mercey.  We  haven’t  clipped  anything  from  that  version  that 
you  saw. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  other  films  are  you  completing? 

Mr.  Mercey.  We  are  completing  three  more.  One  is  on  rural 
electrification,  which  shows  the  effect  and  the  results  of  electricity  on 
the  American  farm. 

That  picture  takes  a typical  American  farm  family,  and  takes  them 
through  the  cycle  of  a day  on  their  farm.  It  is  a rather  interesting 
idea.  It  takes  the  farm  family  and  shows  what  happens  from  when 
they  eat  breakfast  until  the  day  is  over  without  electricity.  Then  it 
carries  the  same  cycle  through  the  same  farm  with  electricity,  showing 
what  electric  power  means  for  the  American  farmer. 

The  other  film  is  a film  that  we  are  making  called  The  Land,  which 
portrays  the  vistas  of  American  agriculture.  Here  is  America;  here 
is  what  we  find ; here  is  the  land.  This  is  now  the  frontier  of  American 
agriculture,  with  all  of  these  forests,  streams,  and  pastures;  and  here 
is  what  has  happened  to  it,  and  here  is  what  is  being  done  to  use  the 
land  wisely. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Doesn’t  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  any 
films  of  that  general  type? 

Mr.  Mercey.  Not  of  that  precise  type.  They  have  a number  of 
films.  Their  films  are  a portrayal,  sort  of  how  to  do  and  how  to  act 
in  different  situations.  I mean  they  are  primarily  agricultural 
teaching  films  which  perform  a highly  useful  function. 

These  two  films  I mentioned  are  designed  on  a somewhat  broader 
basis;  that  is,  for  general  informational  purposes,  for  the  general  public. 

PERSONNEL  EMPLOYED  IN  PRODUCTION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FILMS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Where  do  you  get  your  employees?  How  do  }mu 
carry  on  this  work  now? 

Mr.  Mercey.  Which  do  you  mean,  the  distribution  or  the  pro- 
duction of  the  films? 
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Mr.  T ahver.  All  tlie  employees  that  you  have? 

Mr.  Mercey.  Ever  since  we  have  been  engaged  in  making  motion 
pictures  we  have  tried  to  employ  topflight  professional  people.  Mr. 
Atkins,  our  production  manager,  has  been  identified  with  a number 
of  professional  companies  on  the  west  coast  for  a long  time.  He  has 
been  production  manager  on  some  rather  large  motion-picture  enter- 
prises. 


Mr.  Loren tz,  the  director,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  production  pro- 
gram, is  a film  specialist.  And  Mr.  Nosier,  who  is  our  chief  editor, 
has  been  editor  of  a number  of  large  productions  made  on  the  west 
coast — such  as  The  Hurricane. 

In  general,  we  have  tried  to  maintain  a very  high  degree  of  pro- 
fessional excellence  in  all  of  our  programs.  Mr.  Floyd  Crosby,  our 
director  of  photography,  is  an  Academy  Award  winner  for  cinematog- 
raphy. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Who  is  the  director  of  the  service? 

Mr.  Mercey.  Pare  Loren  tz. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Why  isn’t  he  here  to  justify  this  instead  of  you? 
You  are  his  assistant,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Mercey.  I am  the  assistant  director.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Where  is  he? 

Mr.  Mercey.  He  is  writing  the  narration  on  two  of  our  films. 
We  are  trying  to  get  them  done  as  quickly  as  we  can.  So  he  is  taking 
the  research  material  on  two  of  these  pictures  and  he  is  Avriting  the 
narration  to  complete  them  at  the  earliest  moment. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is  more  important  than  getting  the  money  to 
carry  on  the  work,  is  it? 

Mr.  Mercey.  I don’t  like  to  be  put  in  quite  that  spot,  Mr.  Con- 
gressman. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  many  employees  do  you  have? 

Mr.  Mercey.  We  have  33  who  are  engaged  in  the  Washington 
general  distribution  service.  Then  we  have  some  that  we  use  as  per 
diem  employees.  We  have  33  in  Washington  and  6 in  the  field  in 
our  film  service. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  mean  in  the  distribution? 

Mr.  Mercey.  Engaged  in  the  general  distribution  work.  That  in- 
cludes distribution,  consultation  with  other  departments,  and  tasks 
of  that  sort. 

We  are  doing  quite  a good  deal  in  the  field  of  visual  education. 
We  prepare  a catalog  or  a directory 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  are  getting  away  from  what  I was  asking  you. 
How  many  employees  have  you?  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  these 
39  employees  are  the  only  employees  that  you  have,  do  you? 

Mr.  Mercey.  No.  I say,  we  have  39  employees  that  are  engaged 
in  what  might  be  called  nonproduction  activities. 

Mr.  Tarver.  First  give  me  the  total  number  of  employees  that 
you  have. 

Mr.  Mercey.  Sixty-eight,  thirty-nine  engaged  in  distribution 
work  and  twenty-nine  in  field  production  work.  Twenty-five  of  the 
field  production  employees  are  used  on  a temporary  per  diem  basis. 
That  is,  they  are  only  used  when  the  extra  work  requires  them. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  only  have  68  altogether? 

Mr.  Mercey.  That  is  right,  of  whom  25  are  on  a strictly  tem- 
porary basis. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  have  any  employees  from  the  W.  P.  A.? 

Mr.  Mercey.  Yes,  we  have. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  many? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  No,  Mr.  Mercey.  There  are  no  relief  people. 

Mr.  Mercey.  I don’t  precisely  understand  the  question. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Do  you  mean  relief  people,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  the  question  is  a simple  one.  Whether  any 
employees  are  W.  P.  A.  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  a difference  be- 
tween the  relief  people  and  administrative  employees  from  the 
W.  P.  A.?  Is  that  what  you  had  in  mind? 

Mr.  Mercey.  No. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  have  any  employees  who  came  to  you  from 
the  relief  rolls? 

Mr.  Mercey.  No.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  said  you  had  some  employees  from  the  W.  P.  A. 
What  did  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Mercey.  I mean  that  some  of  our  funds  come  from  the  W.  P.  A. 
and  some  of  the  emergency  funds  are  transferred  from  funds  which 
are  allotted  to  us  from  the  W.  P.  A. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  only  have  these  68  employees  in  all? 

Mr.  Mercey.  Yes,  sir;  and  25  of  those  are  strictly  on  a temporary 
basis. 

SELECTION  OF  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  do  you  select  them?  Just  according  to  your 
own  ideas? 

Mr.  Mercey.  No.  We  select  them  on  a merit  basis.  Practically 
all  of  our  employees,  we  feel  have  an  excellent  record  of  merit  be- 
hind them. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  just  make  the  selection  where  you  want  to? 
You  don’t  require  them  to  pass  any  kind  of  examination  or  test? 

Mr.  Mercey.  Before  clerical  employees  are  employed  by  the  film 
service,  they  certainly  must  pass  a test  and  a number  of  them  are 
secured  through  the  Replacement  Service.  But  in  the  production 
field  we  take  the  recommendation  and  the  opinion  of  our  production 
consultant  and  our  technical  people  as  to  who  are  best  in  that  parti- 
cular field. 

NUMBER,  TYPE  OF  POSITIONS,  AND  SALARY  OF  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Tarver.  Your  Director  is  paid  $7,500? 

Mr.  Mercey.  That  is  stipulated  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  he  being  paid  this  year? 

Mr.  Mercey.  $10,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Why  are  you  reducing  him? 

Mr.  Mercey.  The  film  service  was  transferred  from  the  N.  E.  C. 
to  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  When  the  budget  was  prepared  for 
submittal  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  a complete  reallocation  of 
salaries  was  made  consistent  with  the  salary  standards  in  the  Office 
of  Education. 

I think  that  that  is  a fair  statement,  isn’t  it,  Dr.  Studebaker? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  The  salaries  which  are  now  being  paid  to  various 
positions  in  the  film  service  were  determined  before  the  film  service  was 
transferred  to  the  Office  of  Education  last  July  1.  But  in  drawing 
up  the  estimates  which  are  now  before  you  we  did  what  we  always 
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do  in  the  Office  of  Education.  We  tried  as  accurately  as  we  could 
to  estimate  the  proper  brackets  into  which  such  positions  should  be 
put;  and  this  is  the  result. 

Now,  as  you  understand,  that  would  finally,  if  the  appropriation  is 
made,  all  have  to  go  to  the  Civil  Service;  and  they  would  investigate 
each  of  these  positions;  and  if  we  have  missed  the  mark  somewhere, 
they  will  adjust  the  positions  up  or  down  according  to  their  classifica- 
tion standards. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  place  in  the  record  at  this  point  a statement 
showing  the  break-down  of  your  present  employee  personnel,  the  type 
of  positions,  and  the  salaries  paid  during  the  present  fiscal  year? 

(The  information  is  as  follows:) 

United  States  Film  Service 


Salaries,  fiscal  year  1940 — Distribution,  39  employees 


Grade 

Salary 

Administrative  staff,  5 employees: 

Assistant  director  (Washington)..-  - - _ 

EO-18 

$7,  500 
5.  600 
4,  600 
4,  500 
3,200 

2,  900 
2,  600 
2,  000 
1,800 
1,800 
1,620 
1.620 
1,620 
1,620 
1,440 
1,440 
1,440 
1,440 
1,  020 
1,020 

2,  300 
1,800 
1,440 

Chief  of  distribution  (field)..  ....  _ _ _ . 

EO-15 

Association  chief  of  distribution  (Washington)  _ _________  .. 

EO-14 

Assistant  business  manager  (Washington)  _ _________ 

EO-14  . ___ 

Technical  consultant  < field) _ _ _ _ 

EO-11 

Washington  office  staff,  30  employees: 

3 administrative  assistants  _ _ _ _ _ 

EO-10 

Junior  administrative  assistant  _ . . _ ...  

EO-9 

4 senior  clerks. . _ __  _ _ . _.  

EO-7 

Fiscal  clerk  . . _ _____ 

EO-6  

Fiscal  accounting  clerk  _ __ 

EO-6  

Assistant  artist 

EO-5  _ __ 

Assistant  clerk  _ _ . _ ___. 

EO-5 

5 senior  stenographers.  . _ _ . _.  _ _ 

EO-5 

Assistant  film  technician  _ _ ._  __  

EO-5 

4 senior  typists ....  _ . __._  ..___ 

EO-4 

4 junior  stenographers. . ..  ____  . 

EO—4 

Shipper-inspector _ . ..  _ .._ 

EO-4 

Clerk 

EO-4 

Under  clerk..  . ..  ...  ... 

EO-2  

Junior  messenger . ______ 

EO-2  

Field  office  staff,  4 employees: 

2 principal  clerks  . . _.  __  _ 

EO-8 

Clerk-stenographer.  . ...  _ . ...  _ _ _.  _.  

EO-6 

Junior  stenographer  __  __  __  _ ._.  ..._ 

EO-4 

Job  descriptions,  fiscal  year,  1940 
administrative  staff 

Assistant  director,  EO-18,  $7,500,  acts  as  chief  consultant  for  the  director 
with  various  Federal  agencies  on  matters  of  production  and  distribution ; assists 
in  the  formulation  of  plans  for  production,  including  supervision  of  research,  1 
plotting  locations,  breaking  down  scenarios  into  shooting  scrips  and  in  general 
will  act  as  the  principal  officer  of  the  Film  Service  in  liaison  with  all  other 
Federal  agencies.  He  also  works  with  educational  and  motion  picture  special- 
ists in  developing  creative  ideas  for  study  guides  and  new  avenues  of  usefulness 
for  visual  education.  Acts  as  representative  of  the  Office  of  Education,  and  in 
turn  for  the  Federal  Government,  at  educational  and  motion  picture  conferences 
of  related  groups. 

Chief  of  distribution,  EO-15,  $5,600,  is  responsible  for  planning  the  policy 
and  mechanics  of  both  commercial  and  educational  distribution.  Supervises  all 
operations  in  connection  with  commercial  distribution,  including  all  phases  of 
exploitation  and  placement  of  films  with  exhibitors. 

Associate  chief  of  distribution,  EO-14,  $4,600,  acts  as  assistant  to  the  Chief  of 
Distribution  on  all  problems  involving  problems  of  distribution  with  commercial 
and  educational  groups ; acts  as  public  information  specialist  in  handling  mat- 
ters requiring  skill  and  familiarity  with  practices  of  the  motion  picture  industry 
and  extends  aid  in  difficult  research  problems. 
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Assistant  business  manager,  EO-14,  $4,500,  since  the  Film  Service  is  pro- 
ducing motion  pictures  of  a professional  standard  and  has  numerous  relations 
with  the  theatrical  industry,  both  in  production  and  in  distribution,  this  em- 
ployee is  in  charge  of  all  financial  problems  relating  to  commercial  theatres, 
Government  departments  and  agencies.  He  is  also  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  all  records  necessary  to  the  proper  accounting  of  funds  involved ; the 
purchase  of  all  supplies,  equipment,  and  materials ; and  the  expeditious  handling 
of  all  fiscal  details  pertaining  to  actual  production. 

Technical  consultant,  EO-11,  $3,200,  is  responsible  for  breaking  down  and 
compiling  in  sequence  the  unedited  footage  taken  in  production  and  assists  the 
Film  Editor  in  editing  photographic  footage.  He  also  acts  as  liaison  man  be- 
tween the  Film  Service  and  the  professional  print  laboratory  in  matters  of 
detail  in  developing  and  printing  of  footage. 

OFFICE  STAFF 

Three  administrative  assistants,  EO-10,  $2,900,  assist  the  Commissioner  in 
handling  administrative  details  incident  to  the  Film  Service. 

Junior  administrative  assistant,  EO-9,  $2,600,  acts  as  general  aid  to  the 
assistant  director ; assists  in  planning  staff  work  and  is  responsible  for  execu- 
tion of  the  assignments  and  for  coordination  of  work  of  the  several  units. 

Three  senior  clerks,  EO-7,  $2,000,  assists  in  accounting  and  auditing  work. 

Senior  clerk,  EO-7,  $2,000,  acts  as  the  chief  booker  for  educational  distribution. 

Fiscal  clerk,  EO-6,  $1,800,  assists  in  the  Purchase  Unit. 

Fiscal  accounting  clerk,  EO-6,  $1,800,  works  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  assistant  business  manager,  performing  bookkeeping  and  clerical  duties  ; 
prepares  all  classes  of  vouchers  and  requisitions,  and  maintains  necessary 
records. 

Assistant  artist  EO-5,  $1,620,  assists  in  the  preparation  of  graphs,  charts, 
layouts,  etc. 

Assistant  clerk,  EO-5,  $1,620,  assists  in  the  work  of  educational  distribution, 
and  takes  care  of  the  relay  service  without  direct  supervision. 

Senior  stenographer,  EO-5,  $1,620,  acts  as  secretary  to  the  assistant  director, 
also  assists  with  research  work  for  speeches,  articles,  and  memoranda. 

Senior  stenographer,  EO-5,  $1,620,  works  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
junior  administrative  assistant  and  assistant  business  manager,  also  assists 
in  all  fiscal  matters. 

Three  senior  stenographers,  EO-5,  $1,620,  assist  in  the  wTork  of  educational  dis- 
tribution, including  bookings,  general  correspondence,  and  other  office  work  with- 
out direct  supervision. 

Assistant  film  technician  EO-5,  $1,620,  is  responsible  for  the  shipment  of  all 
outgoing  prints  from  Washington  distribution  headquarters  and  for  the  inspection 
of  the  same.  Operates  the  16  mm.  sound  projector  for  all  local  screenings. 

Three  senior  typists,  EO-4,  $1,440,  perform  necessary  typing  involved  In  carry- 
ing on  the  administrative  work  of  the  Commissioner’s  office  incident  to  the  Film 
Service. 

Senior  typist,  EO-4,  $1,440,  is  responsible  for  the  operation  and  coordination 
of  the  educational  distribution  filing  system;  control  of  filing,  and  releasing  of 
all  correspondence ; catalog  incoming  correspondence  and  makes  necessary  record 
cards  for  booking  unit. 

Four  junior  stenographers,  EO-4,  $1,440,  assist  in  the  work  of  educational  dis- 
tribution, handling  routine  dictation  on  general  correspondence  bookings,  filing, 
and  requests  for  material. 

Shipper-inspector,  EO-4,  $1,440,  responsible  for  shipping  and  inspection,  work- 
ing under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  assistant  film  technican. 

Clerk,  EO-4,  $1,440,  audits  emergency  purchase  vouchers,  checks  pay  rolls, 
checks  statements  submitted  by  Treasury  accounts  on  emergency  funds. 

Under  clerk,  EO-2,  $1,020,  assists  production  crews  in  taking  care  of  and 
setting  up  camera  equipment— also  acts  as  chauffeur  for  the  crew. 

Junior  messenger,  EO-2,  $1,020,  acts  as  general  utility  clerk  in  handling  and 
shipping  educational  material,  and  in  relaying  interoffice  and  interdepartmental 
communications. 
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Principal  clerk,  EO-8,  $2,300,  acts  as  confidential  secretary  to  the  Director,  and 
handles  correspondence  incident  to  that  office  unsupervised;  assists  the  Director 
in  obtaining  technical  and  professional  services  for  production  activities. 

Principal  clerk,  EO-8,  $2,300,  acts  as  administrative  assistant  to  the  Director. 
Assists  in  developing  mechanical  procedures  and  proper  liaison  in  channels  of 
( durational  and  commercial  distribution;  acts  as  general  assistant  to  the  Chief 
of  Distribution  and  aids  in  development  of  proper  public  information  programs 
incident  to  the  proper  exploitation  of  Film  Service  productions. 

Clerk-stenographer,  EO-6,  $1,800,  responsible  for  general  secretarial  work  for 
1 he  Chief  of  Distribution  and  directly  responsible  for  New  York  City  phase  of 
educational  distribution,  and  assists  the  Chief  of  Distribution  in  the  mantenance 
of  relatonships  with  the  commercial  motion-picture  industry. 

Junior  stenographer,  EO-4,  $1,440,  assists  in  the  work  of  educational  distribu- 
tion, handling  routine  dictation  on  general  correspondence,  bookings,  and  requests 
for  material  that  come  to  the  New  York  office. 


Salaries,  fiscal  year  19J/0 — Production,  29  employees  (5  permanent,  25  tem- 
porary ) — Production  staff 


Position 

Total 

amount 

paid 

Salary 

Director  __  __  _ _ _ - 

$10, 000 
9, 000 
9, 000 
1,800 
4,  600 

$10,000  per  annum. 

$25  per  diem,  when  actually  employed. 
Do. 

Production  consultant  . . 

Technical  consultant  ..  . ..  

Motion  picture  specialist. . 

Do. 

Chief  of  Photo  Research  

$4,600  per  annum. 

Jot)  descriptions,  fiscal  year  1950 

PRODUCTION  STAFF 

Director,  EO-19,  $10,000,  the  producer  in  charge  of  all  units  engaged  in  making 
films.  He  is  active  in  the  actual  direction  of  a major  share  of  the  Film  Service 
program,  and  supervises  the  preparation  of  scenario  outlines  and  detailed  scripts. 
He  also  reviews  the  production  work  at  every  stage  of  all  units  of  the  service. 

Production  consultant,  EO-19,  $25  per  diem,  when  actually  employed,  is  the 
first  assistant  to  the  Film  Service  director  as  an  over-all  service  man  in  keeping 
production  moving.  He  is  familiar  with  the  manifold  problems  of  production  from 
the  time  a scenario  idea  is  presented  until  the  idea  has  been  translated  into  film 
form  and  delivered  as  a finished  print. 

Technical  consultant,  EO-19,  $25  per  diem,  when  actually  employed,  works 
with  scenario  and  script  experts  in  the  preparation  of  shooting  scripts  and 
break-downs  for  actual  production  work.  He  has  a professional  knowledge  of 
every  step  of  production  from  the  time  the  scenario  is  prepared  until  the  film 
print  is  delivered,  handles  camera  crews  and  actors  under  any  and  all  types  of 
difficult  situations.  He  supervises  the  cutting  and  editing  of  the  footage. 

Motion  picture  specialist,  EO-18,  $25  per  diem,  when  actually  employed.  In 
consultation  with  the  director  of  the  Film  Service,  prepares  story  treatments 
and  scenarios  for  use  by  the  Film  Service  and  other  agencies  for  whom  the  Film 
Service  might  be  engaged  as  consultants.  Exercises  highly  specialized  talent, 
knowledge,  training,  and  experience  in  the  development  of  material  for  narra- 
tion and  dialogue  for  motion  picture  script  and  in  the  selection  of  locations  for 
filming  special  economic  and  sociological  problems. 

Chief  of  photographic  research,  EO-15,  $4,600,  does  a threefold  job — acts  as 
head  of  the  still  photo  activities  of  the  Film  Service,  is  photo  editor  in  preparing 
still  photo  materials  for  research,  distribution  and  publication  outlets,  and 
handles  various  types  of  cameras  and  is  an  expert  photo-reporter. 
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Salaries,  fiscal  year  19^0 — The  fight  for  life 


Position 

Total 

amount 

paid 

Salary 

Art  director _ _ ...  ._  .. 

$1, 075 
1,250 
1,  150 
1,  150 

$25  per  diem,  when  actually  employed. 
Do. 

Technical  consultant. . . . ..  ...  _ ... 

Motion  picture  actor ...  

Do. 

Do.'. . . 

Do. 

Operative  cameraman _ 

1,200 
1,  764 
705 

Do. 

Motion  picture  actor . . 

$21  per  diem,  when  actually  employed. 
$15  per  diem,  when  actually  employed. 
Do. 

Technical  consultant . . 

Do 

645 

Lighting  expert . . _ . 

645 

Do. 

Stage  technical  consultant  -------- 

675 

Do. 

Studio  decorator ... ...  ...  _. 

735 

Do. 

Technical  consultant...  . __ 

2,300 

1,912 
1,  810 

$12.50  per  diem,  when  actually  em- 
ployed. 

Do. 

Assistant  cutter. . _ _.  _ 

Comptroller  accountant- . . . . . .. 

$10  per  diem,  when  actually  employed. 
Do. 

Script  clerk.. . . _ _ . . _ 

680 

Clerk  stenographer  ...  ...  . . _ 

215 

$5  per  diem,  when  actnally  employed. 
Do. 

Assistant  script  clerk ...  . 

680 

Composer ... ..  _.  ... 

3,  000 
450 

$25  per  diem,  when  actually  employed. 
Do. 

Arranger . 

Job  descriptions,  fiscal  year  19^0,  the  Fight  for  Life 

Art  director,  $25  per  diem,  wages  and  expenses,  directs  the  planning,  design- 
ing, and  construction  of  scenery,  sets,  “props,”  and  other  artistic  effects  required 
by  the  production  of  silent  and  sound  motion  pictures. 

Technical  consultant,  $25  per  diem,  wages  and  expenses,  directs  and/or 
executes  the  photographing  of  interior  or  exterior  motion  pictures  on  location 
or  on  sets  on  production  stages.  Is  also  responsible  for  lighting,  camera 
angles,  and  other  technical  phases  of  cinematography. 

Two  motion  picture  actors,  $25  per  diem,  wages  and  expenses,  one  played  the 
part  of  an  intern  and  the  other  played  the  part  of  a doctor  in  this  picture. 

Operative  cameraman,  $25  per  diem,  wages  and  expenses,  operates  silent  and 
sound  motion  picture  cameras  and  accessory  equipment.  Handles  the  actual 
physical  arrangement  of  camera  set-ups  and  complete  physical  operation  of  the 
camera  in  all  its  phases. 

Motion  picture  actor,  $21  per  diem,  wages  and  expenses,  played  the  part  of 
a doctor  in  this  picture. 

Technical  consultant,  $15  per  diem,  wages  and  expenses,  assists  in  the  execu- 
tion of  photographing  interior  and  exterior  motion  pictures  and  is  responsible 
for  scenes  being  in  proper  focus  on  all  moving  shots  and  for  footage  measure- 
ments in  all  work. 

Technical  consultant,  $15  per  diem,  wages  and  expenses,  directs  and/or 
executes  lighting  and  other  electrical  operations,  also  directs  the  rigging  of  sets 
for  lighting  installation  and  prepares  for  lighting  the  sets.  Under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  chief  electrician. 

Lighting  expert,  $15  per  diem,  wages  and  expenses,  acts  as  the  chief  elec- 
trician directing  the  operations  of  assistants  in  the  rigging,  preparation,  and 
operation  of  lighting  and  other  specialized  electrical  equipment. 

Stage  technical  consultant,  $15  per  diem,  wages  and  expenses,  makes  altera- 
tions and  adjustments  in  the  scenes  and  such  stage  devices.  Handles  booms, 
cranes,  dollies,  and  other  machinery  and  devices  used  in  making  moving  camera 
shots. 

Studio  decorator,  $15  per  diem,  wages  and  expenses,  assists  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  “props,”  fixtures,  furniture,  draperies,  etc.,  used  in  the  dressing,  furnish- 
ing, or  decoration  of  motion  picture  sets  or  locations. 

Technical  consultant,  $12.50  per  diem,  wages  and  expenses,  assists  in  cutting, 
editing,  synchronizing  sound  track,  cutting  and  preparing  special  effects,  filing 
and  indexing  sound  and  silent  fillip  and  in  preparing  sound  tracks  for  dubbing 
and  re-recoring. 

Assistant  cutter,  $12.50  per  diem,  wages  and  expenses,  assists  in  cutting, 
editing,  synchronizing  sound  track,  cutting  and  preparing  special  effects,  filing 
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and  Indexing  sound  and  silent  film,  and  in  preparing  sound  tracks  for  dubbing 
and  re-recording. 

Comptroller  accountant,  $10  per  diem,  wages  and  expenses,  maintains  cost 
accounts,  renders  reports  of  expenditures,  acts  as  liaison  between  the  business 
agents  of  the  Government  and  of  private  contractors,  keeps  validation  register 
of  commitments  of  expenditures,  and  supervises  time-keeping  on  day  labor 
and  picture  pay  roll. 

Script  clerk,  $10  per  diem,  wages  and  expenses,  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
motion  picture  script  working  with  the  writer,  director  and  assistant  director; 
assists  in  break-down  of  the  story,  segregating  exteriors  and  interiors  by 
sequences. 

Clerk-stenographer,  $5  per  diem,  wages  and  expenses,  performs  stenographic 
and  secretarial  duties  in  the  production  office. 

Assistant  script  clerk,  $5  per  diem,  wages  and  expenses,  assists  the  script  clerk 
in  all  her  duties. 

Composer,  $25  per  diem,  wages  and  expenses,  composed  the  music  for  the 
picture. 

Arranger,  $25  per  diem,  wages  and  expenses,  wrote  the  orchestration  from 
the  original  score. 


Salaries,  fiscal  year  1940 — REA  motion  picture 


Position 

Total 

amount 

paid 

Salary 

Motion  picture  director 

$4.  350 
1,  250 

$25  per  diem,  when  actually  employed. 
Do. 

Technical  consultant 1 

Assistant  cameraman...  ..  

1, 140 
525 

$15  per  diem,  when  actually  employed. 
Do. 

Technical  consultant 1 

Do.1 

187 

$12.50  per  diem,  when  actually  em- 
ployed. 

1 This  employee  also  worked  on  The  Fight  For  Life  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
motion  picture. 


Job  descriptions,  fiscal  year  1940 — Rural  Electrification  Administration  motion 

picture 

Motion-picture  director,  $25  per  diem,  wages  and  expenses,  directs  the  inter- 
pretation of  motion-picture  script,  selects  locations  and  scenes,  directs  acting, 
photographing,  and  all  arrangements  of  visual  and  audatory  effects  for  filming 
and  recording. 

Technical  consultant,1  $25  per  diem,  wages  and  expenses,  directs  and/or  exe- 
cutes the  photographing  of  interior  or  exterior  motion  pictures  on  location  or 
on  sets  on  production  stages.  Is  also!  responsible  for  lighting,  camera  angles, 
and  other  technical  phases  of  cinematography. 

Assistant  cameraman,  $15  per  diem,  wages  and  expenses,  assists  in  the  exe- 
cution of  photographing  interior  and  exterior  motion  pictures  and  is  responsible 
for  scenes  being  in  proper  focus  on  all  moving  shots  and  for  footage  measure- 
ments in  all  work. 

Technical  consultant,2  $15  per  diem,  wages  and  expenses,  assists  in  the  exe- 
cution of  photographing  interior  and  exterior  motion  pictures  and  is  responsible 
for  scenes  being  in  proper  focus  on  all  moving  shots  and  for  footage  measure- 
ments in  all  work. 

Technical  consultant,  $12.50  per  diem,  wages  and  expenses,  assists  in  cutting, 
editing,  synchronizing  sound  track,  cutting  and  preparing  special  effects,  filing 
and  indexing  sound  and  silent  film,  and  in  preparing  sound  tracks  for  dubbing 
and  re-recording. 


1 This  employee  also  worked  on  The  Fight  For  Life  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

Administration  motion  picture.  , . , , , , . 

2 This  employee  also  worked  on  The  Fight  For  Life  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  motion  picture.  He  did  not  work  on  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration picture  at  the  same  time  the  assistant  cameraman  did. 
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Salaries,  fiscal  year  191f0 — Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  motion 

picture 


Position 

Total 

amount 

paid 

Salary 

Motion  picture  director  _ 

$5, 900 
750 

1,  625 

2,  430 
975 

1,  325 
675 

$25  per  diem,  when  actually  employed. 
Do. 

Do. 

$15  per  diem,  when  actually  employed. 
Do, 

$12.50  per  diem,  when  actually  employed. 
$1,800  per  annum. 

Consultant  -_  . . _ _ - -- 

Technical  consultant  L . __  _ _ _ 

Assistant  cameraman  

Technical  consultant 1 - 

Do.L  . - - - -- 

Fiscal  agent  . . . . . 

1 This  employee  also  worked  on  The  Fight  For  Life  and  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  motion 
picture. 


JOB  DESCRIPTIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  194  0 AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

MOTION  PICTURE 

Motion-picture  director,  $25  per  diem,  when  actually  employed,  directs  the 
interpretation  of  motion-picture  script,  selects  locations  and  scenes,  directs 
acting,  photographing,  and  all  arrangements  of  visual  and  audatory  effects  for 
filming  and  recording. 

Consultant,  $25  per  diem,  when  actually  employed,  exercises  highly  specialized 
talent,  knowledge,  training,  and  experience  in  the  development  of  material  for 
narration  and  dialogue  for  motion-picture  script. 

Technical  consultant,1  $25  per  diem,  when  actually  employed,  directs  and/or 
executes  the  photographing  of  interior  or  exterior  motion  pictures  on  location 
or  on  sets  on  production  stages.  Is  also  responsible  for  lighting,  camera  angles, 
and  other  technical  phases  of  cinematography. 

Assistant  cameraman,  $15  per  diem,  when  actually  employed,  assists  in  the 
execution  of  photographing  interior  and  exterior  motion  pictures  and  is  respon- 
sible for  scenes  being  in  proper  focus  on  all  moving  shots  and  for  footage 
measurements  in  all  work. 

Technical  consultant,1  $15  per  diem,  when  actually  employed,  assists  in  the 
execution  of  photographing  interior  and  exterior  motion  pictures  and  is  respon- 
sible for  scenes  being  in  proper  focus  on  all  moving  shots  and  for  footage 
measurements  in  all  work. 

Technical  consultant,1  $12.50  per  diem,  when  actually  employed,  assists  in  cut- 
ting, editing,  synchronizing  sound  track,  cutting  and  preparing  special  effects, 
filing  and  indexing  sound  and  silent  film,  and  in  preparing  sound  tracks  for 
dubbing  and  re-recording. 

Fiscal  agent.2  $1,800  per  annum,  acted  as  agent  cashier  for  the  motion-picture 
crew — made  all  purchases  in  the  field  and  kept  all  necessary  records. 


Salaries,  fiscal  year  19JfO — ECGE  HOMO 


Position 

Total 

amount 

paid 

Salary 

Comptroller  accountant 1 . - - --- 

$460 

$10 per  diem,  when  actually  employed. 
$5  per  diem,  when  actually  employed. 

Assistant  script  clerk 1 . - _ 

560 

1 This  employee  also  worked  on  the  Fight  for  Life. 


1 This  employee  also  worked  on  The  Fight  For  Life  and  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration motion  picture. 

3 This  employee  was  employed  as  agent  cashier  at  this  salary  only  while  the  crew 
was  in  the  field  on  production. 
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United  stales  Film  Service — Jot)  descriptions,  fiscal  year  191^0 — F.C.C.E. 

H.O.M.O. 

Comptroller  Accountant,1  $10  per  diem,  when  actually  employed,  maintains  cost 
accounts,  renders  reports  of  expenditures,  acts  as  liaison  between  the  business 
agents  of  the  Government  and  of  private  contractors,  keeps  validation  register 
o!  commitments  of  expenditures,  and  supervises  timekeeping  on  day  labor  and 
picture  pay  roll. 

Assistant  Script  Clerk,1  $5  per  diem,  when  actually  employed,  assists  in  the 
preparation  of  motion-picture  script  and  also  performs  stenographic  and  secre- 
tarial duties  in  the  production  office. 

Salaries — Fiscal  year  1941 
director’s  staff 


Director,  P-7 $7,  500 

Secretary  to  Director,  CAF-5 2,  OOO 

assistant  director’s  staff 

Assistant  Director,  P-6 $5,  600 

Junior  administrative  assistant,  CAF-7 2,600 

Clerk-stenographer,  CAF-4 1,  800 

SCRIPT  AND  RESEARCH  SECTION 

Script  adviser,  P-5 $4,  600 

Script  writer,  P-5 4,  600 

Educational  adviser,  P-5 4,  600 

Clerk-stenographer,  CAF-3 1,  620 

Junior  stenographer,  CAF-2 1,  440 


DISTRIBUTION  SECTION 


Chief  of  distribution,  P-5 $4,  600 

Assistant  chief  of  distribution,  P-4 3,  800 

Information  specialist,  CAF-11 3,  800 

Senior  clerk,  CAF-5 2,  000 

Clerk-stenographer,  CAF^i 1, 800 

Film  technician,  SP-5 1,  800 

Assistant  film  technician,  SP-4 1,  620 

3 junior  stenographers,  CAF-2,  each 1,  440 

3 clerk-typists,  CAF-2,  each 1,  440 

ASSISTANT  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Auditor,  CAF-7 $2,600 

Fiscal  clerk,  CAF-4 1>  800 

Clerk-stenographer,  CAF-3 620 

Clerk-typist,  CAF-2 440 


DIRECTOR’S  STAFF,  $9,500 

The  Director,  P-7,  $7,500,  will  be  responsible  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  successful  operation  of  the  film  service.  He  will  be  a producer  in 
charge  of  all  units  engaged  in  making  films  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Office 
of  Education.  He  will  be  active  in  the  actual  direction  of  a major  share  of 
the  film  service  program  and  will  supervise  the  preparation  of  scenario  out- 
lines and  detailed  scripts.  He  will  also  review  the  production  work  at  every 
stage  of  all  units  of  the  service. 

One  secretary  to  the  Director,  CAF-5,  $2,000,  will  act  as  confidential  secre- 
tary to  the  Director  and  will  handle  correspondence  incident  to  that  office  un- 
supervised, will  assist  the  Director  in  obtaining  technical  and  professional  serv- 
ices for  production  activities,  will  act  as  general  detail  aid  to  the  Director. 


1 This  employee  also  worked  on  The  Fight  For  Life. 
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ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR’S  STAFF,  $10,000 

The  Assistant  Director  will  act  as  the  head  administrative  officer  of  the  film 
service  and  the  staff  while  the  Director  is  absent  on  production,  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  all  matters  pertaining  to  administration  and  supervision  of  the 
service  phases  of  the  organization  (business,  legal,  fiscal,  distribution,  etc.). 
The  section  also  will  produce  a large  volume  of  visifal  educational  material 
of  use  to  schools,  colleges,  and  educational  groups  generally. 

Assistant  Director,  P-6,  $5,600,  will  act  as  chief  consultant  for  the  Director 
with  various  Federal  agencies  on  matters  of  production  and  distribution.  He 
will  assist  in  the  formulation  of  plans  for  production,  including  supervision  of 
research,  plotting  locations,  breaking  down  scenarios  into  shooting  scripts,  and 
in  general  will  act  as  the  principal  officer  of  the  Film  Service  in  liaison  with  all 
other  Federal  agencies.  He  will  work  with  educational  and  motion-picture 
specialists  in  developing  creative  ideas  for  study  guides  and  new  avenues  of 
usefulness  for  visual  education.  He  will  act  as  representative  of  the  Office  of 
Education  and  in  turn  for  the  Federal  Government  at  educational  and  motion- 
picture  conferences  of  related  groups. 

Junior  Administrative  Assistant,  CAF-7,  $2,600,  will  act  as  general  aid  to  the 
Assistant  Director ; will  assist  in  planning  staff  work  and  will  be  responsible  for 
execution  of  the  assignments  and  for  coordination  of  work  of  the  several  units ; 
and  will  assist  in  obtaining  information  from  Federal  agencies  and  data  in  con- 
nection with  the  educational  distribution  and  production  programs. 

Clerk-stenographer,  CAF-4,  $1,800,  will  take  dictation  from  the  Assistant 
Director  and  will  assist  in  the  preparation  of  vouchers  and  various  fiscal  forms 
required  by  the  office : this  employee  will  act  as  librarian  for  source  file  of 
motion-picture  material  and  as  mail  clerk. 

SCRIPT  AND  REfSEARCH  SECTION,  $16,860 

This  section  acts  as  the  reviewing  and  planning  section  of  the  Film  Service. 
Scripts  from  Federal  departments  would  be  submitted  to  this  staff  for  review 
and  advice.  This  section  would  also  assist  in  the  study  of  contracts  advising 
concerning  improvements  in  contractual  relations  with  outside  motion-picture 
producers  which  may  be  engaged  in  work  for  the  Government.  The  section 
would  also  work  with  the  educational  advisers  in  planning  educational  film 
programs  and  film  uses,  and  would  act  as  a research  pool  for  productions  origi- 
nating in  the  Office  of  Education  and  suggested  to  it  by  other  Federal  agencies. 

Script  adviser,  P-5,  $4,600,  will  review  scripts  from  other  Government  depart- 
ments advising  agencies  on  proper  methods  of  approach  for  educational  pro- 
duction and  will  assist  in  the  preparation  of  shooting  scripts,  preparation  of 
production  break-downs,  and  other  data  incident  to  obtaining  effective  and  an 
improved  quality  of  motion-picture  production. 

Script  writer,  P-5,  $4,600,  will  be  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  scripts,  for 
rewriting  scripts,  and  for  aiding  other  agencies  in  writing  scripts  to  secure  the 
best  results. 

Educational  adviser,  P-5,  $4,600,  will  be  the  specialist  on  the  staff  in  charge 
of  the  visual  educational  program  in  its  relation  with  schools,  colleges,  and  other 
educational  groups ; he  would  immediately  supervise  the  planning  of  study 
guides  and  their  proper  preparation  and  would  act  for  the  Film  Service  in 
relationship  with  educational  associations  and  special  groups  employing  visual 
aids  material. 

Clerk-stenographer,  CAF-3,  $1,620,  will  handle  correspondence  for  the  Script 
and  Research  Section,  have  charge  of  file  in  research  material,  do  general  typ- 
ing, script  typing,  and  assist  in  a large  degree,  without  supervision,  in  the 
general  details  of  the  section. 

One  junior  stenographer,  CAF-2,  $1,440,  will  perform  necessary  stenographic 
and  typing  duties,  and  assist  in  the  clerical  duties  of  the  section. 

DISTRIBUTION  SECTION,  $28,060 

This  section  will  consist  of  personnel  engaged  in  commercial  and  educational 
film  distribution.  Commercial  distribution  will  require  the  employment  of 
expert  personnel  familiar  with  the  custom  of  film  distribution  and  all  problems 
of  professional  film  exploitation.  Educational  distribution  will  require  the  use 
of  educational  advisers,  trained  in  the  use  of  visual  aids,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  auxiliary  study  guides  and  the  maintenance  of  a clerical  staff  for 
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preparation  of  material  and  for  actual  handling  of  educational  film  exhibition, 
including  the  maintenance  of  film,  exchanges,  and  the  necessary  personnel  for 
inspection,  handling,  and  booking. 

< hiof  of  distribution,  P-5,  $4,600,  will  be  responsible  for  planning  the  policy 
and  mechanics  of  both  commercial  and  educational  distribution.  He  will  imme- 
diately supervise  all  operations  in  connection  with  commercial  distribution,  in- 
ch.dug  all  phases  of  exploitation  and  placement  of  films  with  exhibitors.  He 
will  also  assist  in  consultation  with  other  departments,  and  be  directly  responsi- 
ble lor  the  planning  and  preparation  of  the  Latin-American  film  program  and 
incidental  material.  He  will  also  act  as  production  assistant  when  required. 

Assistant  chief  of  distribution,  P-4,  $3,800,  will  act  as  assistant  to  the  chief 
of  distribution  on  all  problems  involving  problems  of  distribution  with  commer- 
cial and  educational  groups;  he  will  act  as  public-information  specialist  in 
handling  matters  requiring  skill  and  familiarity  with  practices  of  the  motion- 
picture  industry  and  will  extend  aid  in  difficult  research  problems. 

Information  specialist,  CAF-11,  $3,800,  will  assist  the  chief  of  distribution 
in  the  preparation  of  public  information  material  incident  to  successful  dis- 
tribution, including  the  preparation  of  news  releases,  press  books,  radio  talks, 
broadsides,  and  other  media  of  public  information. 

Senior  clerk,  CAF-5,  $2,000,  will  act  as  the  chief  booker  for  educational 
distribution  and  be  responsible  for  general  administrative  detail  on  educa- 
tional distribution,  including  immediate  supervision  of  booking,  print  handling, 
general  correspondence,  and  the  operation  of  central  information  clearance  and 
relay  service. 

Clerk-stenographer,  CAF-4,  $1,800,  will  be  responsible  for  general  secretarial 
work  for  the  chief  of  distribution  and  will  assist  the  chief  of  distribution  in 
the  maintenance  of  relationships  with  the  commercial  motion-picture  industry. 

Film  technician,  SP-5,  $1,800,  will  do  elementary  film  cutting,  assist  in  cata- 
loging motion-picture  footage ; will  be  responsible  for  the  shipment  of  all 
prints  from  the  laboratory  to  distribution  centers. 

Assistant  film  technician,  SP-4,  $1,620,  will  be  responsible  for  the  shipment 
of  all  outgoing  prints  from  the  Washington  distribution  headquarters  and  for 
the  inspection  of  the  same. 

Three  junior  stenographers,  CAF-2,  at  $1,440,  will  assist  in  the  work  of 
educational  distribution,  handling  routine  dictation  on  general  correspondence, 
bookings,  requests  for  material,  etc. 

Three  clerk-typists,  CAF-2,  $1,440,  will  be  responsible  for  the  operation  and 
coordination  of  the  filing  system ; control  of  filing,  and  releasing  of  all  corre- 
spondence; will  catalog  incoming  correspondence  and  make  necessary  record 
cards  for  booking  unit,  and  perform  all  typing  work  required  in  the  section. 

ASSISTANCE  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION,  $7,4  60 

This  section  consists  of  those  required  to  enlarge  the  business  and  the  fiscal 
service  of  the  Office  of  Education  in  handling  the  business  problems  and 
related  legal  aspects  of  the  Film  Service.  The  exigencies  of  governmental  and 
motion-picture  procedure  require  highly  specialized  knowledge  and  experience. 

Personal  services  are  required  as  follows : 

One  auditor,  CAF-7,  $2,600,  will  be  responsible  for  the  administrative  audit  of 
all  vouchers  for  the  film  service  and  other  fiscal  matters. 

One  fiscal  clerk,  CAF-4,  $1,800,  will  work  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  auditor,  performing  bookkeeping  and  clerical  duties ; will  prepare  all  classes 
of  vouchers  and  requisitions,  and  maintain  necessary  records. 

One  clerk-stenographer,  CAF-3,  $1,620,  will  be  able  to  take  dictation  and  type 
with  complete  accuracy,  prepare  vouchers  for  submittal  to  audit,  and  handle 
general  problems  of  motion-picture  business  management  on  her  own  initiative. 

One  clerk-typist,  CAF-2,  $1,440,  will  be  required  to  do  all  typing,  card  indexing, 
and  assist  in  the  clerical  duties  of  the  office. 

SALARY  OF  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  Tarver.  May  I inquire  if  you  are  still  paying*  the  director  at  the 
rate  of  $10,000  a year  ? 

Mr.  Mercey.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Are  you  going  to  continue  to  pay  him  at  that  rate 
until  July  1st  and  then  reduce  him  after  July  1st  to  $7,500? 
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Mr.  Mercey.  That  seems  to  be  on  the  schedule. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Why  not  reduce  him  now  instead  of  waiting  until 
July  1st? 

Mr.  Mercey.  If  that  reduction  is  made  I can  say — and  this  is 
purely  my  opinion — that  the  director  that  we  have  would  probably 
sever  his  connection  with  the  Government;  and  quite  a considerable 
investment  which  has  been  made  for  service  and  production  would 
be  seriously  jeopardized. 

Mr.  Tarver.  This  director  that  you  have  came  from  what  employ- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Mercey.  He  was  brought  down  here  in  1935  to  produce  “The 
Plow  That  Broke  The  Plains.”  That  was  in  June  1935. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  was  his  employment  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Mercey.  At  that  time  he  was  a writer  on  motion  pictures  for 
about  four  or  five  leading  publications,  including  a syndicate  and  some 
magazines.  He  had  been  considered  for  several  years  an  expert  in 
describing  and  analyzing  motion-picture  technique. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  was  his  salary  there  ? 

Mr.  Mercey.  He  was  on  salary  by  these  magazines.  I don’t  know 
what  his  salary  was,  but  it  was  considerably  in  excess  of  what  the 
Government  paid  him. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  have  $331,500  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  and 
your  estimate  here  is  only  $106,400.  Do  you  expect  to  get  some  addi- 
tional money  from  the  W.  P.  A.  for  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Mercey.  That  remains  to  be  seen.  The  Budget  as  now  sub- 
mitted contains  no  allocation  for  production  expenditures.  The  pro- 
gram that  you  have  before  you  is  almost  entirely  a film-distribution 
program.  It  for  the  first  time  establishes  a film  division  as  a regular 
appropriation  in  the  Government  framework. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  contemplate  having  a smaller  number  of  em- 
ployees for  the  next  fiscal  year  than  you  have  now,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Mercey.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Tarver.  A break-down  of  the  organization  that  you  propose  to 
have  for  the  next  fiscal  year  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  in  connec- 
tion with  the  break-down  of  those  that  you  have  employed  for  the 
present  year. 

PURPOSE  OF  APPROPRIATION  REQUESTED 

Mr.  Hare.  I just  want  to  get  myself  clear  on  this,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Do  I understand  that  the  funds  utilized  this  year  were  obtained 
from  the  relief  appropriation  bill  ? 

Mr.  Mercey.  Most  of  them.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hare.  And  that  it  is  now  the  purpose  to  get  a direct  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  Mercey.  A direct  appropriation  for  a basic  limited  staff. 

Mr.  Hare.  In  other  words,  an  emergency  activity  is  to  be  made 
permanent  ? 

Mr.  Mercey.  That  is  one  way  to  interpret  it.  But  at  this  point  I 
should  like  to  observe  that  the  film  service  is  being  called  upon  con- 
stantly by  the  various  services  of  the  Government  to  render  different 
services. 

Mr.  Hare.  I was  not  asking  you  about  the  justification  for  it.  I 
was  just  wondering  whether  that  was  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Mercey.  That  is  correct. 
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COMPLAINTS  FROM  PRIVATE  PRODUCERS 

Mr.  Houston.  Have  you  liad  any  complaints  from  private  pro- 
ducers about  your  being  in  competition  with  them? 

Mr.  Mercey.  In  1935  there  was  some  fear  that  there  might  be  com- 
petition with  private  producers.  When  The  Plow  was  released,  that 
was  true. 

When  T1  le  River  was  released,  that  attitude,  if  any  such  existed, 
changed  completely;  and  the  private  producers  felt  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  in  a position  to  make  pictures  of  this  general  character, 
which  Hollywood  was  not  in  a position  to  make,  and  did  not  care  to 
make;  and  therefore  they  felt  that  we  were  filling  a certain  niche 
in  movie  making  which  no  other  source  filled. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION  PUBLICATION  ON  WORK 

OF  SERVICE 

I can  say  at  this  point  that  the  Association  of  Adult  Education  has 
just  published  a book — and  I should  like  to  insert,  if  I may,  excerpts 
of  about  one  page  of  the  record  in  my  testimony — on  observations 
made  by  The  Association  of  Adult  Education  on  the  work  of  the  film 
service  and  its  role  as  an  adult  educator. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


Excerpts  From  “Motion  Pictures  In  Adult  Education,”  by  T.  R.  Adams,  Pub- 
lished by  the  American  Association  for  Adult  Education,  1940 

ft 

Page  491 : “The  most  helpful  development  in  the  educational  use  of  films  of 
Government  origin  lies  in  the  recent  creation  of  the  United  States  Film  Service. 
This  agency  acts  as  a counseling  and  advisory  body  in  both  the  production  and 
distribution  of  Government  films.  With  regard  to  the  latter  service,  educational 
and  cultural  groups  throughout  the  country  are  now  able  to  obtain  information 
concerning  the  availability  of  Government  films  directly  from  this  single  body. 
As  this  obviates  inquiries  to  perhaps  26  different  Government  departments  and 
subdepartments,  it  should  facilitate  a wider  use  of  Government  films  by  adult 
educational  groups.  Besides  preparing  descriptive  catalogs  of  Government  films 
and  acting  as  a clearinghouse  for  their  distribution,  the  Film  Service  has  com- 
menced to  set  up  desirable  standards  of  cooperation  for  educational  purposes. 
In  the  case  of  two  major  films — The  Plow  That  Broke  the  Plains  and  The  River — 
study  guides  that  are  models  of  their  kind  have  been  prepared  for  distribution 
among  adult  groups. 

“If  the  United  States  Film  Service  were  granted  the  necessary  funds  and 
freedom  to  prepare  suitable  printed  matter  to  accompany  the  distribution  of 
existing  Government  films,  a major  development  might  take  place  in  visual  educa- 
tion for  adult  groups.  The  separate  Government  agencies  producing  these  films 
are,  of  course,  jealous  of  their  rights  over  their  products.  The  task  of  evaluating 
the  present  film  library  in  order  to  make  it  usable  for  the  purposes  of  a national 
educational  plan  would  require  the  willing  cooperation  of  many  Government 
departments.  Public  demand  for  a development  of  this  nature,  expressed  through 
the  forces  of  organized  adult  education,  might  prove  very  helpful  in  clearing- 
political  and  administrative  obstacles  from  the  path  of  the  Film  Service. 

“On  the  production  side  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  departments  seeking  to  make 
films  for  general  educational  purposes  will  use  the  advisory  service  of  the 
agency  under  the  direction  of  Pare  Lorentz.  Considerable  advantage  would 
ensue  if  the  Government  adopted  a certain  uniformity  of  plan.  Uniformity  is 
particularly  important  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  film  making.  Under  the 
present  system,  departments  may  chose  to  make  the  films  themselves  through 
their  own  producing  unit  or  they  may  contract  to  have  the  films  made  by  a 
commercial  concern.  The  standing  of  Mr.  Lorentz  and  his  assistants  in  motion- 
picture  art  is  such  as  to  insure  that  any  film  sponsored  by  his  agency  would 
possess  fitting  qualities.  There  could  be  little  excuse  for  administrative  jeal- 
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ousies  that  would  obstruct  the  unifying  influence  of  the  new  Film  Service  in 
production  techniques.” 

Page  80 : “Ample  proof  exists,  crowned  by  the  work  of  Pare  Lorentz,  that  the 
dramatic  appeal  of  informational  films  can  be  assured  by  good  production  and 
intellectual  integrity  in  the  treatment  of  subject  matter.” 

Mr.  Houston.  Those  films  that  you  mentioned,  The  Plow  That 
Broke  the  Plains,  and  The  River,  are  distributed  by  your  agency,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Mercey.  The  Plow  was  distributed  directly  by  the  Government, 
The  River  was  distributed  by  Paramount  Pictures. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Engel. 

USE  MADE  OF  EMERGENCY  FUNDS 

Mr.  Engel.  This  $331,000  is  W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.  money? 

Mr.  Mercey.  For  the  most  part  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  didn’t  hire  any  W.  P.  A.  labor  on  it  at  all,  did 
you? 

Mr.  Mercey.  We  didn’t  hire  relief  workers  as  such. 

Mr.  Engel.  In  other  words,  this  $331,000  did  not  go  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  Congress  appropriated  it,  that  is,  for  relief,  did  it,  or 
for  W.  P.  A.  workers,  people  who  were  in  need?  It  did  not  go  for 
that  purpose,  did  it  ? 

Mr.  Mercey.  There  are  a good  many  extenuating  justifications  that 
might  be  made 

Mr.  Engel.  Wait  a minute.  Please  answer.  It  did  not  go  for  that 
purpose,  did  it  ? You  can  justify  it  if  you  want  to.  It  did  not,  did  it  ? 

Mr.  Mercey.  If  you  answer  it  strictly,  I should  say  that  you  are 
quite  /correct. 

Mr.  Engel.  Now  you,  may  make  any  explanation  that  you  want. 
But  it  did  not  go  for  that  purpose.  What  purpose  did  it  go  for? 

Mr.  Mercey.  It  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  furthering- the  express 
wishes  of  the  President  that  the  several  departments  and  agencies 
engaged  in  carrying  out  the  relief  and  work  relief  programs  should 
produce  motion  pictures  illustrating  the  physical  and  human  prob- 
lems confronting  the  country  and  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  their  solution.  To  carry  out  this  work  the  Film  Service 
employed  as  many  people  as  possible  through  the  Replacement 
Service ; but  for  actual  movie  making  it  was  necessary  to  hire  compe- 
tent technicians,  and  to  pay  them  on  a per  diem  basis,  that  is,  when 
actually  employed.  . . ,1. 

SALARIES  PAID  PER  DIEM  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  Engel.  All  right.  And  out  of  this  $331,000  you  paid  these 
per  diem  employees.  How  much  per  diem  did  you  pay  out? 

Mr.  Mercey,  I don’t  have  that  figure. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  much  did  they  get  per  day? 

Mr.  Mercey.  Our  per  diem  people  receive  from  $5  to  $25  per 
day. 

Mr.  Engel.  From  $5  to  $25  per  day? 

Mr.  Mercey.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Engel.  For  special  work? 

Mr.  Mercey.  For  special  work.  - 

Mr.  Engel.  Plus  expenses? 
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Mr.  Meroey.  Plus  traveling  expense,  yes,  which  is  the  regular 
Government  traveling  expense — subsistence. 

Mr.  li  ixuEL.  That  was  paid  out  of  these  funds? 

Mr.  Mercey.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  much  did  you  allow  them  for  subsistence? 

Mr.  Mei  {Cey.  That  is  the  standard,  $5  a day. 

Mr.  Engel.  So  they  got  from  $25  to  $5,  and  they  also  got  $5  for 
expenses,  plus  their  railroad  fare? 

Mr.  Mercey.  That  is  correct.  A few  limited  cases. 

M r.  Engel.  The  director  got  $10,000  a year  out  of  this  fund,  too  ? 
That  is  correct,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Mercey.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Engel.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  a statement  showing  the 
amount  per  year  for  each  employee? 

Mr.  Mercey.  That  can  be  consolidated  with  the  statement  that  was 
asked  for  awhile  ago? 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is  all  right. 

COST  OF  FILM,  FIGHT  FOR  LIFE 

Now,  this  picture,  Fight  for  Life — is  that  the  name  of  it? 

Mr.  Mercey.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  cost  somewhere  around  $178,000,  did  it? 

Mr.  Mercey.  It  cost  about  $150,000  for  the  picture ; and  with  that 
picture  is  included  footage  for  two  additional  films  which  have  not 
been  made,  but  for  which  footage  is  available;  that  is,  one  on  home 
delivery  technique  in  a Chicago  Maternity  Center;  and  secondly, 
footage  which  was  taken  while  this  picture  was  concurrently  made 
on  housing  problems. 

Mr.  Engel.  Were  those  films  that  you  took,  showing  the  bad  hous- 
ing conditions,  taken  from  actual  life? 

Mr.  Mercey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  Were  those  people  who  were  walking  around  actors, 
or  were  they  people  that  you  just  got  out  there  to  take  their  picture? 

Mr.  Mercey.  We  employed  in  the  production  of  that  picture  seven 
professional  actors,  who  played  the  principal  parts. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  I mean  is,  in  taking  the  picture,  the  people  who 
were  walking  around  those  houses  back  and  forth. 

Mr.  Mercey.  Well,  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Engel.  For  instance,  you  have  in  that  picture  a scene  of 
people  going  to  a garbage  can  and  taking  out  food.  Were  those 
people  actually  going  there,  or  were  they  actors  playing  that  part? 

Mr.  Mercey.  I will  have  to  ask  our  production  manager,  Mr. 
Atkins. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Those  are  actual  documentary  scenes.  They  were 
not  staged. 

Mr.  Engel.  They  were  not  staged?  The  people  actually  went 
there  and  got  that  food  out  of  the  garbage  can? 

Mr.  Atkins.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Engel.  I am  amazed. 

Mr.  Houston.  I have  seen  that  right  here  in  Washington  in  the 
last  18  months. 

Mr.  Engel.  I am  amazed  to  learn  that  after  7 years  of  the  abun- 
dant life  under  the  New  Deal,  we  still  have  people  eating  out  of 
garbage  cans. 
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EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  this  equipment  item  of  $13,120  on  page  32  of 
jour  justification? 

Mr.  Mercey.  There  are  two  or  three  considerations  on  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  One  is  that  the  Film  Service  today  is  still  a bit  of  an 
orphan,  and  does  not  have  its  own  equipment.  This  request  is  to  allow 
it  to  get  a small  amount  of  its  own  equipment. 

There  are  three  principal  items  in  here.  One  is,  as  I said,  that  the 
Film  Service  is  still  a bit  of  an  orphan  and  does  not  have  its  own  basic 
office  equipment.  Secondly,  one  of  the  types  of  work  that  we  hope  to 
do  is  in  the  form  of  photographic  research,  both  for  production  and 
for  distribution.  A part  of  that  equipment  is  for  the  use  of  that 
photographic  research  set-up. 

Thirdly,  there  will  be  some  basic  equipment  which  we  should  like  to 
purchase  if  funds  are  made  available  which  would  save  rentals  on 
expensive  precision  instruments  which  are  required  for  motion-picture 
production. 

OPINION  ON  AUTHORITY  FOR  RADIO  AND  FILM  SERVICES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Dr.  Studebaker,  a very  important  question  has  arisen, 
as  you  know,  with  regard  to  whether  or  not  these  two  items,  the  Edu- 
cational Radio  Service  and  the  Film  Service,  are  authorized  by  law. 
That  is  a question  which  this  committee  would  have  to  face  in  the 
House  if  it  would  include  in  the  bill  an  appropriation  for  these  services. 

Assuming  that  you  have  not  taken  the  matter  up  with  the  Legal 
Division  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  of  which  you  are  now  a part, 
I wish  to  suggest  that  you  do  that,  and  have  the  Legal  Division  prepare 
a short  brief  giving  its  opinion  and  giving  reasons  therefor,  whether 
or  not  these  items  are  authorized  by  law,  for  insertion  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  I will  be  very  glad  to  do  that.  I think  it  is  very 
important,  because  we  need  to  know  just  where  we  stand. 

Office  of  Education, 

February  23,  1940. 

U.  S.  C.  A.,  title  20,  section  1,  provides : 

“There  shall  he  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a bureau  called  the  Office 
of  Education,1  the  purpose  and  duties  of  which  shall  be  to  collect  statistics  and 
facts  showing  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories,  and  to  diffuse  such  information  respecting  the  organization  and 
management  of  schools  and  school  systems,  and  methods  of  teaching,  as  shall  aid 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  effi- 
cient school  system,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout 
the  country.” 

The  phrase  “and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the 
country”  has  over  a considerable  period  of  time  been  given  a very  broad  inter- 
pretation by  the  Congress. 

For  example,  in  the  current  appropriation  act  (Public,  No.  68,  76th  Cong.), 
money  is  appropriated  “for  purchase,  distribution,  and  exchange  of  educa- 
tional documents,  motion-picture  films,  and  lontern  slides.”  Money  is  also 
appropriated  for  “coordinating  library  service  on  the  national  level  with  other 
forms  of  adult  education;  developing  library  participation  in  Federal  projects.” 

I am  of  the  opinion  that  this  very  broad  interpretation  is  justified  and  that 


1 Under  the  President’s  reorganization  plan  No.  I which  became  effective  July  1 1939, 
the  Office  of  Education  was  transferred  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  placed 
under  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 
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t li«*  appropriation  for  general  expenses  could  include  language  authorizing  the 
use  of  money  for  the  production  as  well  as  purchase  of  motion  picture  film  and 
for  the  coordination  of  educational  film  services  as  well  as  the  coordination  of 
library  services.  It  is  my  opinion  also  that  the  general  expenses  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  radio  scripts  and  the  publication  by  voice  of  the  scripts  over  the  radio 
is  on  tin*  same  plane  under  the  basic  law  as  “purchase,  distribution,  and  ex- 
change of  educational  documents.” 

Fowler  Y.  Harper, 

General  Counsel,  Federal  Security  Agency . 

STUDY  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  NEGROES 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  item  is  the  study  of  higher  education  for 
Negroes.  The  estimate  seems  to  be  the  same  as  it  was  for  the  present 
fiscal  year.  Just  what  do  you  do  under  this  appropriation  for  these 
activities? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  I will  ask  Dr.  Fred  J.  Kelly,  the  Director  of  our 
Division  of  Higher  Education,  to  present  that. 

Dr.  Kelly.  I don’t  think  that  much  time  will  be  needed  for  this 
statement  about  the  survey  of  higher  education  for  Negroes. 

This  program  was  initiated  this  year  with  an  appropriation  of 
$15,000  granted  by  Congress  and  an  authorization  for  not  to  exceed 
a total  cost  of  $40,000.  Our  estimate  for  1941  is  $15,000,  as  you  find 
it  in  the  Budget. 

If  the  committee  would  like,  I will  be  glad  to  go  into  as  much  as 
you  like  to  have  me  of  the  justification  for  the  entire  survey  as  it  was 
made  before  the  committee  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  last 
year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  be  compelled  to  have  only  a comparatively 
brief  summary  of  the  work  that  you  are  doing. 

NATURE  OF  WORK  BEING  CARRIED  ON 

Dr.  Kelly.  I will  do  it,  then,  in  just  2 or  3 minutes,  because  I want 
to  be  brief. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  for  Negroes  came  to  us 
some  2 or  3 years  ago  with  a request  that  the  Office  of  Education  make 
a study  of  their  problems,  because,  first,  they  are  having  a very,  very 
difficult  time  to  finance  their  college  programs,  as  you  can  well  under- 
stand. Their  very  small  endowments,  small  at  the  beginning,  have 
become  reduced  during  these  last  years ; and  the  States  have  been 
unable  to  make  generous  appropriations  to  the  colleges  that  are  State- 
controlled;  and  in  consequence,  with  the  growing  numbers  of  Negroes 
desiring  a higher  education,  the  colleges  have  been  put  to  it  to  develop 
anything  like  an  adequate  program  for  them. 

So  they  came  to  us  with  a statement  like  this : 

We  would  like  to  have  help  to  try  to  decide  what  the  areas  of  concentration 
or  specialization— 

those  are  their  words — 

ought  to  be  for  each  of  our  colleges.  We  would  like  to  find  out  what  each  of  our 
colleges  ought  to  do,  so  that  we  can  fit  together  in  a scheme  and  not  all  do  the 
same  kind  of  duplicating  which  is  commonly  customary. 
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Mr.  Houston.  Were  these  colleges  that  you  are  talking  about  all 
Negro  colleges? 

Dr.  Kelly.  They  are  all  Negro  colleges.  Yes.  About  110  of  them 
in  the  country. 

So  we  secured  an  appropriation  to  accomplish  that  end.  The  first 
appropriation,  for  this  year,  is  $15,000. 

The  program  now  is  just  about  in  this  stage:  We  have  the  aspects 
of  the  problem  concerned  with  mapping  out  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Negroes  are  asking  for  help,  that  is,  their  social  and 
economic  and  personnel  studies — we  have  those  studies  well  under 
way. 

We  are  having  the  cooperation  in  that  of  several  institutions  in  the 
States,  particularly  the  research  division  of  Fiske  University,  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  That  university  is  helping  to  make  up  a statement  by 
counties  of  the  whole  State  as  to  the  conditions,  economic  and  social,, 
and  the  educational  needs  of  those  areas. 

We  are  now  getting  well  under  way  the  study  of  the  educational 
programs  of  those  institutions.  We  have  an  entire  map  spotted  with 
the  institutions  with  the  different  kinds  of  curricula,  indicating  the 
different  offerings  available  in  each  of  the  areas  in  the  Negro  colleges 
throughout  the  entire  South. 

We  propose  to  make  some  study  of  the  Negro  higher  education  in 
northern  institutions  where  there  are  institutions  for  both  white  and 
Negro  students.  But  primarily  it  is  a southern  Negro  education 
study. 

I don’t  believe  more  of  the  details  would  perhaps  interest  you.  I 
should  be  glad  to  answer  questions  rather  than  go  into  a lot  of  detail 
now. 

Mr.  Hare.  Do  you  think  you  will  ever  find  a way  to  fire  some  of 
these  doctors  ? 

Dr.  Kelly.  We  are  showing  them  how  the  finances  that  they  have 
can  do  a better  job  by  indicating  the  kind  of  services  which  each 
institution  should  be  in  the  best  position  to  render,  rather*  than  have 
them  go  ahead  in  large  numbers  of  colleges  with  small  classes,  be- 
cause they  are  all  having  a 4-year  liberal-arts  college  course.  We 
think  that  the  amount  of  money  that  they  now  have,  if  spent  more 
wisely,  will  buy  a much  better  type  of  education  for  the  Negro. 

Mr.  Tarver.  This  also  involves  the  question  of  studying  what  type 
of  education  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  race,  does  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  the  pro- 
portion as  between  those  undertaking  to  give  professional  instruc- 
tion and  those  undertaking  to  give  instruction  in  other  avenues  of 
activity  ? 

Dr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  other  words,  the  proportion  of  the  Negro  race 
which  should  properly  be  given  professional  instruction  and  the  pro- 
portion which  requires  for  its  own  welfare  ipstTuactibii  iri  oilier  types 
of  subject  matter? 

Dr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct.  When  they  said,  “What  ought  to  be 
our  areas  of  specialization?”  they  meant  to  say,  “Which  ones  of  us 
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ought-  to  Ik1  doing  this  in  a vocational  way,  a semiprofessional  way,  a 
professional  way.  and  as  laborers  and  in  agriculture,  and  so  forth?” 
They  were  trying  to  map  out  ways  in  which  they  can  fit  into  a scheme. 
Of  course,  you  understand  that  we  do  not  exercise  any  pressure  upon 
any  college,  but  the  point  is  that  they  themselves  are  in  desperate 
straits  and  are  anxious  to  find  a scheme  into  which  they  can  volun- 
tarily fit  in  order  that  they  can  do  a better  job. 

Mr.  Houston.  How  many  colored  universities  in  America  receive 
contributions  from  the  Federal  Government? 

Dr.  Kelly.  Seventeen.  One  in  each  southern  State,  land-grant 
States.  There  are  17  plus  Howard  University  ; 1 in  each  of  the  17 
so-called  southern  States  that  have  a separate  system  of  education 
for  Negroes  and  whites.  One  college  in  each  of  those  States  receives 
regular  money. 

Mr.  Houston.  I think  we  have  one  in  Kansas. 

Dr.  Kelly.  No. 

Mr.  Houston.  Isn’t  there  one  in  Kansas  City? 

Dr.  Kelly.  No.  Not  any  that  receives  Federal  aid. 

Mr.  Houston.  Howard  University  receives  a good  deal? 

Dr.  Kelly.  That  is  right.  Howard  is  the  eigtheenth  one.  It  does 
receive  a great  deal  of  direct  aid  from  Congress. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  TRAINING 
salaries  and  expenses 


Regular  appropriation,  1940  act — 

Increases  requested  for  1941 : 

01  Personal  services  (pp.  38-40) $59,680 

02  Supplies  and  materials  (p.  40) 1 120 

05  Communication  service  (p.  40) ; 120 

06  Travel  expenses  (p.  40) 10,000 

30  Equipment  (p.  40) 1,700 


Total  increases  over  1941  base 72,  000 


Total  estimate  for  1941 72,  000 


Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  item  is  salaries  and  expenses,  public  service 
training,  the  justification  for  which  is  on  page  36.  In  connection 
therewith  there  should  be  inserted  a break-down  as  to  the  personnel 
employed  under  this  item,  showing  the  number  and  the  grade  and 
the  salaries. 

NUMBER  AND  SALARY  OF  EMPLOYEES 

Dr.  Studebaker.  The  following  statement  gives  the  number,  grade, 
and  salaries  of  employees : 

Four  field  counselors,  (public-service  training),  P-5,  $18,400. 

One  specialist  in  subject  matter  (public-service  training — professional  and 
scientific  occupations),  P-5,  $4,600. 

One  specialist  in  subject  matter  (public-service  training — clerical  occupations), 
P-5,  $4,600. 

One  specialist  on  curriculum  problems  (higher  education — in-service  training), 
P-5,  $4,600. 

One  specialist  on  curriculum  problems  (higher  education — preentry  training), 
P-5,  $4,600. 
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Part-time  consultant  service,  $9,200:  There  are  many  highly  specialized  train- 
ing problems  which  do  not  require  full-time  consulting  service  in  the  office,  but 
which  require  specialists  for  temporary  periods  of  from  3 to  6 months  during  the 
year,  and  our  estimate  provides  for  the  equivalent  of  two  P-5  employees. 

One  specialist  on  curriculum  problems  (higher  education — in-service  training), 
P-5,  $4,600. 

One  specialist  on  curriculum  problems  (higher  education — preentry  training), 
P-5,  $4,600. 

Part-time  consultant  service,  $9,200. 

One  specialist  on  curriculum  problems  (higher  education — in-service  training), 
P-5,  $4,600. 

One  specialist  on  curriculum  problems  (higher  education — preentry  training), 
P-5,  $4,600. 

Part-time  consultant  service,  $9,200. 

One  specialist  on  curriculum  problems  (higher  education — in-service  training), 
P-5,  $4,600. 

One  specialist  on  curriculum  problems  (higher  education — preentry  training), 
P-5,  $4,600. 

Part-time  consultant  service,  $9,200. 

Two  secretary-stenographers,  CAF-4,  $3,600. 

Four  clerk-stenographers,  CAF-3,  $6,480. 

Two  statistical  clerks,  CAF-4,  $3,600. 

NATURE  OF  WORK  DONE  UNDER  PROPOSED  ESTIMATE 

I am  going  to  ask  Dr.  Wright,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  to  present  the  justification. 

Dr.  Wright.  The  program  of  training  for  public  service  had  its 
beginning  some  10  or  12  years  ago,  when  we  began  training  teachers 
to  train  firemen.  These  teachers  were  outstanding  firemen  who  were 
trained  to  teach  what  they  knew  to  less  experienced  firemen.  Chief 
Scott  of  Los  Angeles,  who  urged  us  to  begin  the  program,  was  very 
active  in  his  own  fire-fighting  organization  and  in  getting  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Education  Department  to  organize  a program  for  the 
training  of  firemen.  In  all  ca,ses  the  teachers  have  been  taken  from 
experienced  fire-department  personnel. 

When  the  George-Deen  Act  was  passed  in  1936,  effective  July  1, 
1937,  Congress  included  a phrase  in  section  6 which  defined  “public 
and  other  service  training”  as  a part  of  the  trade  and  industrial  educa- 
tion field  of  activities. 

Under  that  authorization  funds  have  been  used  for  the  salaries  of 
teachers  as  well  a,s  for  the  training  of  teachers  to  promote  the  program. 
The  number  of  public  employees  is  distributed  as  follows : 


Number  of  public  employees  in  the  United  States : 

Public  education 1,  200,  000 

Federal 950,  000 

City 700,  000 

Other  local  government 300,  000 

State 375,  000 


Total 3,  525,  000 

Number  enrolled  in  George-Deen  Act  training  programs  1938-39 50,  000 


Classes  of  public  employees  served  through  George-Deen  Act  training  programs : 
City  engineers,  waterworks  operators,  highway  inspectors,  public-utility  valuation 
engineers,  laboratory  technicians,  laboratory  chemists,  weights  and  measures 
inspectors,  food  inspectors,  public-health  nurses  and  doctors. 

We  have  recognized  in  developing  this  program  that  there  are  cer- 
tain duties  that  a public  servant  must  perform  that  are  peculiar  to  his 
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job.  He  in i o-l it  be  a well-educated  and  well-trained  man  in  some 
mechanical  field,  but  in  his  duties  as  a public  servant  he  meets  certain 
other  responsibilities  which  are  peculiar  to  the  job  of  serving  the 
public. 

All  of  this  training  and,  so  far  as  I can  see  right  now,  all  of  it 
should  be  made  available  for  those  who  are  already  employed.  I do 
not  know  of  any  program  that  has  been  carried  on  for  those  who 
have  not  yet  been  employed.  In  other  words,  it  is  a program  for 
the  improvement  of  those  who  are  already  in  service  and  is  usually 
called  in-service  training. 

Quite  a large  part  of  the  program  in  the  last  several  years  has  had 
to  do  with  the  training  of  prison  guards.  Wisconsin  has  organized 
a program  in  cooperation  with  various  prisons  in  that  State  to  train 
the  guards  for  their  duties  in  handling  men.  The  subject  matter 
taught  in  classes  composed  of  prison  officers  is  based  on  the  experi- 
ence of  the  wardens  and  other  officials  in  the  prisons  who  have  out- 
standing ability  in  developing  instructional  materials.  These  pro- 
grams are  also  carried  on  in  Federal  prisons  under  the  cooperation 
and  leadership  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  field  of  activity  also  serves  those  public  servants  known  as 
waterworks  operators,  highway  inspectors,  public-works  directors, 
public-utilities  valuation  engineers,  laboratory  technicians,  laboratory 
chemists,  weights  and  measures  inspectors,  food  inspectors,  and 
public-health  nurses. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  you  work  with  those,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Weight.  No,  sir.  The  States  and  local  public  schools  do,  but 
we  do4  not  work  with  them  directly. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  us  find  out  just  what  your  functions  are.  What 
do  you  do? 

Dr.  Weight.  Our  function  under  the  act  is  to  allot  the  money  to 
the  States  that  Congress  appropriates  and  to  allot  it  on  a population 
basis.  The  State  board  of  vocational  education  in  turn  disburses 
that  money  to  local  schools  which  have  already  expended  their  own 
money  in  accordance  with  the  State  plan  approved  by  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  as  being  authorized  by  the  Fed- 
eral acts  under  which  the  funds  were  appropriated. 

AMOUNT  AVAILABLE  TO  STATES  FOR  PUBLIC-SERVICE  TRAINING,  1939 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  much  do  you  have  available  this  year  for  allo- 
cation to  the  States  for  that  particular  activity? 

Dr.  Wright.  For  all  vocational  education  there  is  $21,641,000,  in- 
cluding agriculture,  trades  and  industry,  home  economics,  and  the 
distributive  trades.  I am  the  assistant  commissioner  in  charge  of 
the  whole  program.  Training  for  public  service  is  just  one  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I understand.  But  I am  trying  to  find  out  how  much 
of  this  money  is  going  for  this  particular  type  of  work. 

Dr.  Wright.  $91,460. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  place  in  the  record  at  this  point  a statement 
showing  how  much  of  that  is  used  by  each  State — of  that  $91,000? 

Dr.  Wright.  Yes.  We  will  place  that  in  the  record. 
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Public  service  training  sponsored  by  State  boards  for  vocational  education 
with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds , year  ending  June  30,  1939 


State 

All  public 
employees 

Firemen 

Policemen 

Other  public-service 
occupations 

Total  enrollment 

Total  number  of 
teachers 

Total  reimbursed 
expenditures 

Enrollment 

| Number  of 
| teachers 

Reimbursed  ex- 
penditures 

Enrollment 

Number  of 
teachers 

Reimbursed  ex- 
penditures 

Enrollment 

Number  of 
teachers 

Reimbursed  ex- 
penditures 

Alabama 

1,648 

34 

$4, 432.  05 

766 

18 

$2, 347. 32 

784 

10 

$2, 032.  75 

98 

6 

$52.  00 

Arizona  _ 

108 

3 

602.  00 

78 

1 

500.  00 

30 

2 

102.  00 

Arkansas,  . . 

1. 180 

27 

3, 016. 00 

145 

i 

1,650.  00 

20 

2 

18.  00 

1,015 

24 

1,  348. 00 

California, , , ,., 

5, 048 

51 

18.  828. 16 

3, 032 

8 

12,  866.  50 

1,  538 

35 

4,  802.  71 

478 

8 

1, 158.  95 

Colorado  . 

1,351 

5 

1,  558.  63 

1,351 

5 

1,  558.  65 

Connecticut 

i 432 

18 

432 

18 

Delaware 

192 

3 

281.  00 

192 

3 

281.  00 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida,..  _ 

266 

3 

126.  67 

178 

1 

26.  67 

88 

2 

100.  00 

Georgia 

169 

5 

272.  00 

169 

5 

272.  00 

Idaho,,  ...  _ 

Illinois _ ___  .. 

Indiana  ..  

345 

1 

3,  231.  33 

345 

1 

3,  231.  33 

Iowa,  , 

i 438 

12 

i 438 

12 

Kansas  _ 

174 

25 

612.  00 

102 

7 

207.  00 

72 

18 

405.  00 

Kentucky, 

19 

1 

40.  00 

19 

1 

40.  00 

Louisiana,  . . 

706 

24 

1,  417.  07 

684 

19 

456.  66 

22 

5 

960.  41 

Maine...  _ . . 

Maryland 

447 

21 

4.  056.  25 

429 

20 

4,  056.  25 

1 18 

1 

Massachusetts 

1,  640 

56 

2,  655.  17 

1,  640 

56 

2,  655. 17 

Michigan 

996 

49 

5,  029.  28 

77 

1 

169.  60 

344 

30 

3, 140.  24 

575 

18 

1,  719.  44 

Minnesota 

Mississippi,  ,.  _ 

129 

11 

322.  11 

92 

10 

265.  86 

37 

1 

56.  25 

Missouri 

Montana  , , 

29 

2 

85.00 

14 

1 

60.  00 

15 

1 

25.  00 

Nebraska  _ . 

56 

3 

66.95 

56 

3 

66.  95 

Nevada,  ..  .. 

470 

4 

364.  00 

435 

3 

264.  00 

35 

1 

100.  00 

New  Hampshire  ,, 

1 138 

13 

1 138 

13 

New  Jersey  - 

1 159 

i 21 

i 13 

i 125 

New  Mexico  _ . 

New  York 

i 20,469 

2 19 

15, 138.  59 

i 13,958 

1,  000.  00 

» 1,387 

i 5,124 

2, 138.  59 

North  Carolina,  , 

North  Dakota 

931 

5 

621.  33 

931 

5 

623.  33 

Ohio .... 

63 

1 

750.  00 

63 

1 

750.  00 

Oklahoma  , 

2,  763 

41 

7,  057.  67 

471 

12 

1,260.92 

1,163 

25 

2,  546.  75 

1,129 

4 

3,  250.  00 

Oregon 

186 

5 

822.  98 

144 

4 

250.00 

42 

1 

572.  98 

Pennsylvania,  , ,, 

1,857 

59 

10,  723.  81 

1.414 

45 

4,  946.  02 

413 

13 

5, 020.  87 

30 

1 

756.  92 

Rhode  Island  . . , 

South  Carolina 

i 22 

2 

22 

2 

South  Dakota  ..  , 

Tennessee 

709 

1 

1,700.  00 

709 

1 

1,  700. 00 

Texas 

3,060 

8 

6.  990.  76 

381 

3 

1,  687.  55 

2,  679 

5 

5,  303.  21 

TJtah 

1,283 

17 

2,  341.  40 

459 

1 

474.  73 

700 

15 

1,  366.  67 

' 124 

1 

' 500.  00 

Vermont  ...  ,,  , _ 

45 

5 

111.95 

45 

5 

111.95 

Virginia  . , , 

1,441 

66 

2,  775.  65 

1, 03s 

9 

467.  94 

44 

23 

30.00 

359 

34 

2,  277.  71 

Washington  , , 

West  Virginia  , 

456 

18 

1,  280.  00 

456 

18 

1,  280.  00 

Wisconsin,.  _ . _ 

1,233 

4 

5,  255.  78 

506 

1 

1, 483. 07 

667 

1 

3,  212.  05 

60 

2 

560.  66 

Wyoming 

65 

5 

1,  076.  33 

65 

5 

1,076.  33 

Total  , 

50,  723 

2799 

91,  643.  92 

29,  285 

305 

41,  009.  27 

9,  515 

193 

30,  869. 19 

11,923 

110 

19,  765.  46 

1 These  training  programs  were  conducted  with  the  cooperation  of  and  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
of  the  State  boards  for  vocational  education  in  the  respective  States  but  involved  no  direct  reimbursement. 

2 Figures  are  not  available  for  a functional  break-down  of  the  191  teachers  reported  by  New  York.  This 
accounts  for  the  discrepancy  between  the  total  number  of  teachers  and  the  totals  of  the  3 functional  groups. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES  IN  PROMOTING  PUBLIC  SERVICE  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  do  anything  else  besides  allocate  money  to  the 
States  ? 

Dr.  Wright.  We  are  called  upon  to  carry  on  research  and  to  assist 
the  States  in  promoting  the  program. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  do  you  assist  them  ? 
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Dr.  Wright.  We  have  a staff  of  professional  men  and  women  who 
a re  known  as  regional  agents.  The  country  is  divided  into  four  re- 
gion.-. We  have  a regional  agent  in  the  field  in  each  of  these  four 
regions.  Then  we  have  a certain  number  of  special  agents  who  are 
engaged  in  the  field  of  research. 

AMOUNT  OF  ESTIMATE  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE  PROGRAM  FOR  1941 

Mr.  T arver.  I have  some  difficulty  in  understanding  exactly  your 
evidence.  The  break-down  of  your  personnel  for  next  fiscal  year 
shows  only  departmental  employees. 

Dr.  Wright.  We  have  not  been  able  to  develop  the  program  with 
our  present  staff.  The  estimates  that  are  before  you  include  the  en- 
largement of  our  staff  to  cover  certain  public  service  vocational  pro- 
grams which  have  not  heretofore  been  covered,  and  some  which  we 
could  not  cover  under  the  present  authorization. 

Mr.  1 "arver.  That  is  the  difficulty.  The  estimates  not  only  do  not 
contemplate  any  enlargement  of  the  program,  but  in  your  statement 
you  say  that  you  have  some  field  employees,  which  is  at  variance  with 
the  estimates,  which  show  only  departmental  employees  for  this 
work. 

Dr.  Wright.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I might  explain  that  these  field 
employees  are  also  engaged  in  other  activities.  For  example,  a part 
of  the  program  that  I have  been  speaking  about  up  to  now  has  been 
carried  on  under  the  authorization  in  section  6 of  the  George-Deen 
Act. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  understand  that  we  are  asking  you  about  next 
year.  It  is  the  item  of  public-service  training,  for  which  the  estimate 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  $72,000.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  we 
are  asking  you  about  here.  Now,  how  many  employees  do  you  have 
now  under  this  particular  item? 

Dr.  Wright.  We  have  none. 

Mr.  Tarver.  None  at  all?  This  is  a new  item? 

Dr.  Wright.  This  is  a new  item.  We  have  one  employee  who  is  on 
the  other  funds,  Grade  P-6,  $5,600,  a consultant  in  training  for  public 
service. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  set  up  this  new  appropriation 
for  public-service  training?  Why  couldn’t  you  carry  on  that  work 
as  you  have  been  doing  it  heretofore  ? 

Dr.  Wright.  There  are  two  reasons  for  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  One 
is  that  the  staff  that  we  have  is  insufficient;  and  the  other  reason  is 
that  there  is  not  in  the  present  act,  the  act  that  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing, an  authorization  to  do  all  of  the  things  that  are  authorized 
under  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  understand  that  we  cannot  put  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill  an  authorization  to  do  something  that  is  not  included  in 
the  act  ? 

Dr.  Wright.  I understand  that  perfectly  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
the  authorization  about  which  I have  been  speaking  is  contained  in 
section  6 of  the  George-Deen  Act  and  the  sum  of  $72,000  requested 
in  our  estimates  for  1941  has  been  requested  under  an  authorization 
combining  not  only  the  George-Deen  Act  but  also  an  Executive  order 
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of  the  President.  According  to  my  copy  of  the  estimates,  the  lan- 
guage proposed  for  the  appropriation  act  reads  as  follows : 

“For  all  expenses  necessary  for  cooperating  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
in  accordance  with  Executive  Order  No.  7916,  dated  June  24,  1938,  and  for 
cooperating  with  the  States  in  the  promotion  of  education  in  public  and  other 
service  occupations,  as  provided  in  section  6 of  the  act  of  June  5,  1936  (49  Stat. 
1489 ) , including  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere ; 
traveling  expenses ; attendance  at  meetings  of  educational  associations,  societies, 
and  other  organizations,  not  to  exceed  $2,000  for  the  expenses  of  persons  attend- 
ing conferences  called  to  meet  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere ; 
postage  on  foreign  mail ; purchase  of  books  of  reference,  law  books,  and 
periodicals.” 

The  accomplishments  in  this  field  to  date  have  been  made  under 
the  authorization  in  section  6 of  the  George-Deen  Act.  As  previously 
explained,  this  authorization  defines  4 ‘public  and  other  service  train- 
ing,” as  one  of  the  various  phases  of  trade  and  industrial  education. 
The  departmental  staff  in  cooperating  with  the  States  in  promoting 
public-service  training  under  the  trade  and  industrial  provisions  of 
the  George-Deen  Act  have  many  other  duties  to  perform.  They  are 
primarily  engaged  in  promoting  training  in  the  field  of  the  mechan- 
ical trades  concerned  with  manufacturing  and  industrial  employ- 
ment. Enrollment  in  the  entire  trade  and  industrial  program  ex- 
ceeds 700,000  of  which  some  50,000  are  in  what  we  call  public  service 
occupations. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  have  been  doing  that  without  setting  up  this 
special  division  that  you  are  asking  for  now. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  say  that  we  have 
been  doing  that,  you  want  to  remember  that  we  have  not  been  doing 
very  much.  We  really  were  given  an  obligation  and  were  not  given 
help  to  carry  it  out;  and  we  are  here  to  ask  for  some  help  to  carry  it 
out.  I mean,  we  are  just  sort  of  drifting  along.  We  have  one  man 
in  the  whole  United  States  for  this  thing. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I am  just  wondering  whether  or  not  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  what  you  have  done  have  been  so  considerable  as  to  justify 
Congress  in  making  an  additional  appropriation  at  this  time  of  very 
great  national  financial  distress.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman 
who  has  been  addressing  us  has  not  as  yet  called  our  attention  to  any 
very  great  substantial  benefits  derived  from  this  class  of  employees. 
He  may  have  something  further  to  tell  us. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  If  you  will  look  at  the  justification  in  this  book 
on  page  42,  you  will  see  that  the  program  Congress  had  in  mind 
really  has  not  been  developed  very  much. 

I would  like  to  ask  a general  question  here  as  to  how  we  shall  go 
about  it  in  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  to  do  what  other 
departments  and  bureaus  seem  to  have  been  able  to  do.  When  they 
have  a responsibility,  they  seem  to  be  able  to  get  an  appropriation 
with  which  to  carry  it. 

We  really  have  a genuine  responsibility  here  for  the  development 
throughout  the  country  of  a phase  of  education  in  which  I am  sure  all 
of  you  gentlemen  are  interested,  that  is,  the  improvement  of  policies 
and  methods  by  which  public  workers  may  be  improved  in  their  serv- 
ice. We  have  one  man  in  the  office  to  do  that. 
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Mr.  T aryer.  Just  a minute.  You  will  recall  that  this  is  the  first 
time  that  this  subcommittee  has  passed  on  your  appropriation  at  all. 

Dr.  Wright.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  T ary kr.  You  have  no  information  now  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
position  of  the  request  for  appropriation.  But  you  are  coming  here 
asking  for  an  appropriation  to  setup  a new  division  in  your  organiza- 
tion at  a time  when  very  drastic  economies  in  Government  generally 
are  being  effected. 

Now  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on  you  and  your  associates  who  are 
in  conference  with  the  committee  now,  to  show  that  this  additional 
expenditure  at  a time  like  this  is  justified.  And  in  order  to  do  that 
you  certainly  ought  to  be  able  to  give  us  information  as  to  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  program  justifying  an  extra  appropriation, 
rather  than  merely  saying  that  it  is  something  that  is  authorized  by 
law.  There  are  many  things  that  are  authorized  by  law  for  which 
Congress  never  makes  an  appropriation. 

Dr.  Wright.  Yes.  I know. 

Mr.  T arver.  For  which  it  does  not  appropriate  a dollar,  that  are 
authorized  by  law. 

I cannot  get  it  through  my  head  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
any  obligation  to  go  out  and  train  city  firemen  that  are  employed 
by  my  city  or  by  the  city  of  New  Orleans  or  anywhere  else.  They 
have  already  been  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  special  qualification 
for  that  work.  Why  should  the  Federal  Government  through  the 
Office  of  Education  go  around  undertaking  to  train  those  already 
employed  as  city  firemen  or  in  various  other  public  capacities?  It 
may  be  a very  worthy  thing  if  we  had  plenty  of  money  and  nothing 
else  to  do  with  it,  but  why  we  should  undertake  it  in  times  like  these 
I cannot  understand. 

NATURE  OF  WORK  OF  TRAINING  IN  FIRE  FIGHTING 

You  have  been  carrying  on  this  work  for  a year  or  two;  and  if  you 
have  really  accomplished  anything  of  benefit  to  anybody,  substantial 
benefit,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  us  about  it. 

Dr.  Sttjdebaker.  I think  Dr.  Wright  can  tell  you  what  one  man  has 
been  able  to  do. 

Dr.  Wright.  I would  like  to  give  you  two  or  three  illustrations,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  chief  of  the  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  fire  department  said  to  me  that 
what  he  wanted  his  men  to  know  was  how  to  put  out  fires  and  how  to 
protect  property,  how  to  save  the  property  of  the  person  who  owned 
the  building. 

He  cited  as  an  illustration  that  a truck  driver  while  going  through 
the  streets  of  New  Orleans  with  a load  of  “heavy  gas”  happened  to 
break  off  the  gas  cock;  and  the  heavy  gas  streamed  out  over  the 
streets.  It  was  a white  gas  when  it  flowed  out.  It  is  deadly  and 
poisonous;  and  the  driver  knew  nothing  to  do  except  to  tell  every- 
body to  get  out  of  the  neighborhood. 

Some  of  the  gas  got  into  a basement  where  there  were  flames,  and 
a whole  block  was  practically  destroyed. 
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k*Now,”  said  the  chief,  “wliat  we  firemen  want  to  know  is  what  to  do  in 
a case  of  that  kind.  We  are  called  upon  to  go  into  such  basements. 
We  are  called  upon  to  go  into  basements  where  there  are  explosives. 
And,”  he  said,  “we  are  just  ordinary  men  when  we  become  firemen. 
We  have  to  learn  about  all  of  these  hazards  after  we  get  on  the  job.” 

“And,”  he  added,  “they  are  continually  inventing  new  kinds  of  explo- 
sives and  new  kinds  of  hazards  for  the  firemen.” 

We  do  not  through  our  office  go  out  and  teach  these  men.  We 
work  through  the  States,  and  the  States  work  through  the  local 
schools. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  practically  all  of  the  fireman’s  training  that 
has  been  going  on  in  large  amounts,  at  a cost  of  about  $3  per  man  to 
the  Federal  Government,  lias  been  operated  without  cost  except  for 
the  training  of  firemen  to  be  teachers  of  their  fellow  men. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  the  fireman-training  program  has 
spread  over  three-fourths  of  the  entire  State.  It  includes  not  only 
city  departments,  but  also  rural  fire  departments,  where  the  men  are 
still  less  trained  and  less  equipped  to  put  out  fires  and  to  know  what 
to  do  with  them. 

We  have  issued  some  publications  on  the  subject.  Here  is  one  on 
fire-fighting. 

TRAINING  OF  LAW-ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS  AND  POLICEMEN 

The  training  of  laAv-enforcement  officers  is  largely  centered  around 
the  training  of  policemen,  although  in  New  York  State  and  some 
other  States  the  program  has  also  been  extended  to  State  and  county 
organizations.  In  addition  to  the  training  of  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers some  progress  is  being  made  in  connection  with  training  courses 
for  prison  officers.  All  of  these  programs  are  organized  by  State 
boards  for  vocational  education  and  by  local  boards  of  education. 
State  boards  arrange  to  train  experienced  officers  to  serve  as  teachers. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  you  conduct  any  school  classes  in  that  program? 

Dr.  Weight.  No  ; we  cooperate  with  the  States. 

Mr.  Houston.  You  know  the  F.  B.  I.  have  a school  where  they 
bring  police  officers  and  train  them? 

Dr.  Wright.  Yes.  Then  those  men  go  back  and  become  teachers 
of  the  policemen. 

Mr.  Houston.  Yes;  I know  that.  But  do  you  conduct  any  classes 
of  that  nature? 

Dr.  Wright.  No,  sir.  We  do  not.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hoover 
we  furnish  the  F.  B.  I.  one  of  our  men,  who  is  an  experienced 
teacher-trainer.  For  1 week  out  of  the  3-month  period  the  police 
officers  are  in  training  he  conducts  a teacher-training  program.  In 
requesting  this  service  the  F.  B.  I.  staff  said  that  they  had  discovered 
that  while  they  could  give  these  men  training  in  the  technique  of 
using  arms,  fingerprint  reading,  and  so  forth,  that  when  they  went 
home  they  failed  because  they  were  not  teachers,  since  teaching  is 
a profession  in  itself. 

So  our  man  took  those  30  men  for  5 days  a week  for  6 hours  a 
day  and  put  them  through  what  we  call  teacher  training. 
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That  is  about  the  only  direct  effort  that  we  have  given  to  the  pro- 
gram other  than  cooperating  through  the  States. 

But  we  have  cooperated  with  the  States  in  furnishing  information 
to  these  men,  so  that  when  they  go  back  they  can  become  good 
teachers. 

QUESTION  OF  RIGHT  OF  COMMITTEE  TO  APPROPRIATE  FOR  ITEM  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

TRAINING 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  language  in  this  proposed  appropriation,  as  set 
out  on  page  101  of  the  bill — and  I understand,  of  course,  that  you  since 
propose  to  substitute  language — but  this  language  that  is  in  here 
now  says: 

For  all  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Office  of  Education  to  cooperate  with 
tlie  Civil  Service  Commission  in  accordance  with  section  8 of  Executive  Order 
Numbered  7916,  dated  June  24,  1938,  in  establishing  practical  training  courses 
for  employees  in  the  departmental  and  field  services  of  the  classified  civil  serv- 
ice, including  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  are  two  observations  that  I would  like  to  make  with  respect 
to  that  language : F irst,  that  I know  of  no  right  that  this  committee 
has  to  make  an  appropriation  which  is  authorized  only  by  Executive 
order. 

Appropriations  made  by  Congress  have  to  be  authorized  by  law; 
and  I do  not  understand  why  the  recital  is  made  in  the  language  that 
it  is  made  to  carry  out  an  Executive  order,  if  there  is  authority  of 
law  for  it,  because  the  authority  of  law  should  be  cited  instead  of 
the  Executive  order. 

In  the  second  place,  it  occurs  to  me  that  according  to  this  language 
the  limit  of  your  function  is  cooperation  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission in  establishing  practical  training  courses  for  certain  employ- 
ees in  the  departmental  and  field  services  of  the  classified  civil  service ; 
and  under  that  language  I cannot  understand  how  you  would  be 
justified  in  going  out  in  the  field  and  undertaking  to  instruct  city 
firemen  or  policemen. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  language  has  been  changed. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  have  some  substituted  language  that  you  are  going 
to  propose,  but  this  is  the  language  that  you  prepared  when  you  sub- 
mitted the  matter  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget ; and,  according  toi  the 
language,  that  was  the  idea  that  you  had  at  the  time,  and  that  is  what 
you  wanted  us  to  do. 

Miss  Schutt.  That  is  not  quite  right,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  language 
as  submitted  was  similar  to  what  is  in  that  letter.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  revised  it  and  submitted  this  language. 

When  we  learned  of  it,  the  Commissioner  addressed  a letter  through 
the  Administrator’s  office  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  admitted  that  the  change  was  made  through  a misunder- 
standing. They  reconsidered  the  matter  and  were  quite  willing  to 
rectify  it  by  writing  that  letter. 

Mr.  Tarver.  They  don’t  state  in  this  letter  that  an  error  has  been 
made.  They  simply  state  that  there  is  no  objection  to  your  submitting 
to  the  Congress  language  in  lieu  of  the  language  heretofore  proposed. 

Miss  Schutt.  What  is  submitted  in  this  bill  is  not  the  language  that 
was  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This  Office  submitted 
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the  language  that  was  formerly  approved  and  included  in  the  estimate 
for  a supplemental  appropriation  that  was  submitted  last  year  to 
Congress. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  There  is  some  error  here  or  misunderstanding,  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  that.  We  didn’t  realize  that  this  language  as  it  is 
printed  here  was  coming  through.  We  wanted,  of  course,  the  language 
that  would  justify  us  in  doing  the  things  which  Dr.  Wright  has  been 
talking  about.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  whole  problem  would  be 
considerably  simplified  if  the  appropriation  became  a part  of  the 
appropriation  for  “Salaries  and  expenses,  Vocational  Education.”  I 
therefore  suggest  that  the  appropriation  be  considered  as  a part  of 
vocational  education  and  that  special  language  be  eliminated. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ESTIMATE 


Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  have  in  the  record  at  this  point  a break-down 
of  the  personnel  that  is  intended  to  be  employed  as  shown  on  page  101 
of  the  bill. 


By  objects 

Estimate,  1941 

Positions 

Average 

salary 

PERSONAL  SERVICES,  DEPARTMENTAL 

Professional  service: 

Qrade5.  Senior  educationist __  ...  

8 

2 

2 

4 

$4,  600 

1,800 

1,800 

1,620 

■Clerical,  administrative,  and  fiscal  service: 

Grade  4.  Secretary- stenographer ...  . ...  ...  . . 

Statistical  clerk ...  . _ . . 

Grade  3.  Assistant  clerk-stenographer  . . . . 

Total  permanent,  departmental ..  .... 

16 

50,  480 
9,200 

Temporary  employees,  departmental .......... 

01  Personal  services  (net) . .....  . . _ 

59,  680 

OTHER  OBLIGATIONS 

02  Supplies  and  materials . . . . . . 

500 

120 

10,  000 
1,  700 

05  Communication  service ..  .....  .....  . 

06  Travel  expense  ..  _.  . ...  ..  . ...  . 

30  Equipments.  ...  ...  ..  ...  . . . . . 

Total  other  obligations . . 

12,  320 

Total  estimate  or  appropriation 

72,  000 

PROMOTION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ( PERMANENT  APPROPRIATIONS ) 

Mr.  Tarver.  Dr.  Studebaker,  we  will  take  up  first  this  morning  the 
items  making  up  the  permanent  appropriation  of  $7,000,000.  We 
do  not  carry  that  in  our  bill,  but  the  hearing  should  disclose  informa- 
tion concerning  it.  The  items  appear  to  be  set  out  on  page  120  of  the 
printed  bill,  consisting  of  cooperative  vocational  education  in  agri- 
culture, $2,950,000 ; cooperative  vocational  education  in  trades  and  in- 
dustries and  home  economics,  $3,000,000;  cooperative  vocational  edu- 
cation, in  teacher  training,  and  so  forth,  $1,050,000. 

Will  you  give  us  as  much  information  as  possible  concerning  the 
expenditure  of  the  $7,000,000  to  which  I have  made  reference,  in  the 
permanent  appropriation,  divided  as  I have  indicated  ? 
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Dr.  Wright.  The  statement  in  your  printed  budget  appears  in 
detail  on  pages  118  for  the  cooperative  vocational  education  program 
in  agriculture.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page,  a table  shows  the  appro- 
priat  ions  from  1917  to  the  present  time.  On  page  119,  the  table  that 
relates  to  cooperative  vocational  education  in  trades  and  industries, 
is  in  the  same  detail.  At  the  bottom  of  that  page,  appears  a third 
table,  which  relates  to  the  training  of  teachers. 

COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  is  this  item  or  cooperative  vocational  education 
in  agriculture,  $2,950,000,  allocated? 

Dr.  Wright.  It  is  allocated  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
portion which  the  rural  population  of  the  State  bears  to  the  total 
rural  population  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Funds  made  available  under  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act, 
of  a similar  character,  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  farm  popula- 
tion, instead  of  rural  population.  Of  course,  we  have  no  authority 
to  change  the  law,  but  I am  interested  to  know  if  that  is  not  a fairer 
basis  of  apportionment  than  rural  population? 

Dr.  Wright.  We  thought  so,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  second 
act,  which  you  will  come  to  a little  later,  known  as  the  George-Deen 
Act,  provides  for  a distribution  on  the  basis  of  farm  population. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  no  reason  why  people  who  live  in  rural  dis- 
tricts and  who  are  not  engaged  in  farming  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  distribution  of  those  funds. 

Dr.  Wright.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarvet.  Will  you  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  a statement 
showing  the  allocation  as  between  States  of  this  $2,950,000? 

Dr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir.  The  following  table  known  as  table  No.  19 
in  the  Annual  Digest  of  State  Reports  contains  the  distribution  of 
funds  appropriated  to  the  States  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  This 
is  a permanent  appropriation  act,  and  therefore  the  amounts  do  not 
change  except  with  the  change  in  population  as  shown  by  the  decen- 
nial census.  The  table  covers  allotments  for  agricultural  education, 
trade  and  industrial  education,  and  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
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Based  on  census  of  population  m 1930.  For  years  1942  to  1951  allotments  will  be  based  upon  returns  of  population  of  1940 

2 Not  including  authorizations  to  Hawaii  and  to  Puerto  Kico. 

3 Amounts  authorized. 
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COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  TRADES  AND  INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Taking  up  the  next  item,  for  the  cooperative  voca- 
tional education  in  trades  and  industries,  $3,000,000;  how  is  that 
apportioned  ? 

Dr.  Wright.  It  is  allotted  to  the  States  on  the  basis  that  their 
total  urban  population  bears  to  the  total  urban  population  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  insert  similar  information  relative  to  the 
allocation  of  those  funds  as  between  the  States? 

Dr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir.  The  table  inserted  on  a preceding  page  in 
response  to  the  same  question  relating  to  vocational  agriculture  con- 
tains the  information  you  request. 

COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  item  is  that  of  $1,050,000  made  available  for 
cooperative  vocational  education  in  preparing  teachers,  etc.  What  is 
the  method  of  apportionment  of  that  fund? 

Dr.  Wright.  The  teacher-training  fund  is  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  the  relation  that  the  total  State  population  bears  to  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  informa- 
tion similar  to  that  requested  in  connection  with  the  other  two  items,, 
as  to  the  distribution  between  the  States? 

Dr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir.  The  table  inserted  on  a preceding  page  in 
response  to  the  same  question  relating  to  vocational  agriculture  con- 
tains the  information  you  request. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  AGRICULTURE 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS  UNDER  PERMANENT  APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  care  to  make  at  this  time,  Dr.  Wright,  a general 
statement  relative  to  what  is  being  accomplished  bv  the  use  of  this 
$7,000,000? 

Dr.  Wright.  Yes;  I will  be  glad  to  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  you 
will  permit,  I can  illustrate  it  to  you  more  quickly  by  a series  of  charts. 

The  chart,  known  as  diagram  1,  shows  the  enrollments  from  the 
beginning  in  1918  until  the  present  time  in  the  schools  that  are  par- 
ticipating in  these  funds,  throughout  the  48  States,  and  now  we  also 
include  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  upper  line  represents  the  total  enrollment  which,  you  see,  has 
now  reached  almost  2,100,000,  beginning  in  1918  with  164,000. 

One  of  the  other  lines  represents  the  portion  of  this  enrollment  that 
is  in  what  we  call  the  part-time  schools.  These  students  are  at  work ; 
they  are  the  younger  people,  mostly,  but  they  are  at  work  and  come  to 
school  on  a part-time  basis  at  least  4 hours  a week,  and  sometimes  more. 

Another  line  represents  those  adults  who  are  in  the  evening  schools. 
They  are  also  at  work. 

The  remaining  line,  represents  those  who  are  in  full-time  or  day 
schools. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  will  you  indicate  at  that  point  the  number?  Of 
course  we  can  see  it  on  the  chart : but,  for  the  record,  will  you  indicate 
the  number  of  people  enrolled  in  part-time,  evening,  and  all-clay 
schools  ? 
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I)r.  Wright.  Yes,  sir.  The  following  table  contains  the  information 
on  total  enrollments: 


Enrollment  in  vocational  schools  or  classes  operated  under  State  plans — Year 

ended  June  30,  1939 


Type  of  school 

Total 

Agricul- 

tural 

Trade 
and  in- 
dustrial 

Home 

economics 

Business 

education 

All  types 

2, 085, 427 

538, 580 

715, 239 

741, 503 

90, 099 

Evening 

057,  003 
480,  551 
941,  273 

181,902 
51,  593 
305,  031 

150, 404 
362, 410 
196, 365 

236, 034 
65, 592 
439,  877 

83, 143 
6,956 

Part-time - __  . 

All-day _ 

INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  OVER  1938 


All  types 

275, 345 

77,  710 

29, 435 

114, 109 

54,  091 

Evening ..  

87, 895 

23, 149 

-6,855 

20, 866 

50,  735 

Part-time 

47,  558 

8,  693 

24, 128 

11,381 

3,356 

All-day  

139, 892 

45, 868 

12, 162 

81, 862 

In  agriculture,  the  total  enrollment  has  now  reached  538,586.  Of 
this  number  305,031  are  in  the  day  schools.  There  is  a rapidly  in- 
creasing enrollment  of  adult  farmers  who  are  coming  into  the  evening 
schools  in  their  own  communities  where  they  have  a department  of 
vocational  agriculture. 

As  shown  by  the  pins  inserted  on  the  large  wall  map  (copy  not  in- 
cluded in  the  text)  the  more  than  8,300  departments  of  vocational 
agriculture  are  scattered  over  the  country  in  all  of  the  States,  with 
the  greatest  concentration  in  those  areas  where  agriculture  predomi- 
nates. Of  the  16,000  rural  high  schools,  7,700  are  not  yet  organized 
to  teach  vocational  agriculture. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  addition  to  the  8,300  schools  having  these  voca- 
tional agriculture  teachers,  how  many  of  the  7,700  schools  that  do 
not  have  such  teachers  are  applicants  for  such  teachers  and  in  a posi- 
tion to  devote  the  necessary  cooperation? 

Dr.  Wright.  I cannot  give  you  the  full  number  for  the  entire 
country,  but  yesterday  Mr.  Linke,  who  is  the  chief  of  our  agricul- 
tural education  service,  gave  me  the  figure  of  around  one-hundred- 
and-fifty-odd  for  the  State  of  Arkansas  alone,  that  is  schools  that 
have  made  application,  but  do  not  have  the  money  to  employ  a 
teacher. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  mean  the  schools  are  able  to  afford  the  necessary 
cooperation,  but  you  do  not  have  sufficient  funds  ? 

Dr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir.  Most  of  the  States  are  without  State  or 
Federal  money  to  enlarge  the  program  and  the  local  schools  feel 
they  do  not  have  the  money  to  put  on  an  extra  teacher,  to  supply  the 
equipment,  and  to  erect  the  farm  building  in  which  this  work  is 
conducted. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  extent  of  cooperation  required  from  the 
local  schools? 

Dr.  Wright.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Federal  act,  there  is  no 
required  cooperation,  so  far  as  money  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  is 
concerned.  The  Smith-Hughes  Act  requires  that  the  local  com- 
munity of  the  State,  or  both  together,  must  match  the  Federal  money 
dollar  for  dollar. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  And  it  is  a matter  for  arrangement  by  the  State  as  to 
what  portion  of  the  cost  must  be  borne  by  the  local  community  ? 

Dr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir.  In  some  instances,  the  States  have  money 
with  which  they  match  the  Federal  dollar  but,  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  the  local  community  puts  in  about  50  percent,  the  State  about 
25  percent,  and  the  Federal  Government  about  25  percent.  The  cost 
of  the  total  program  which  is  in  operation  this  year  will  exceed 
$52,666,171.11,  of  which  about  $19,433,393.96  is  Federal  money. 

I wish  to  call  your  attention  once  more  to  the  line  on  our  large 
map  which  represents  the  adult  population  in  the  evening  agricul- 
ture schools.  The  enrollment  has  been  growing  very  rapidly  since  it 
started  in  1921,  and  close  to  200,000  are  now  attending  these  evening 
classes. 

Then  we  have  the  part-time  school  for  those  younger  farmers  who 
have  not  yet  fully  established  themselves  as  farmers,  but  who  are  in 
between  the  school  period  and  that  of  being  a farmer.  Many  of  them 
are  being  established  in  farming  with  the  assistance  of  local  business 
men. 

Mr.  Linke.  Here  is  a bulletin  illustrating  what  is  going  on.  This 
particular  one  is  for  poultry,  and  it  illustrates  what  is  being  done  in 
poultry  production.  Other  enterprises  could  be  illustrated  in  a similar 
manner.  The  bulletin  referred  to  is  Leaflet  No.  6,  Vocational  Division, 
United  States  Office  of  Education. 

Dr.  Wright.  Do  you  have  any  figures  for  States  that  have  appli- 
cations in,  that  cannot  be  met  ? 

Mr.  Linke.  Yes.  For  instance,  in  Alabama,  they  have  gone  ahead 
and  built,  I believe,  28  new  buildings  with  the  hope  of  getting  money 
to  establish  departments.  And  we  have  reports  from  other  States. 
There  are,  I think,  some  75  in  Texas.  They  have  already  established 
over  700  schools  in  Texas.  Practically  all  of  the  States  have  applica- 
tions on  file  for  new  schools.  There  are  some  20  in  Iowa.  In  Illinois 
they  are  training  100  teachers  in  the  University  of  Illinois  this  year, 
but  will  not  be  able  to  place  them  on  account  of  the  fact  they  won’t 
have  the  funds  to  establish  schools. 

Dr.  Wright.  These  buildings  you  refer  to,  Mr.  Linke,  as  I under- 
stand it,  most  of  them  have  been  built  out  of  W.  P.  A.  funds,  as 
W.  P.  A.  projects? 

Mr.  Linke.  Yes. 

Dr.  Wright.  Or  N.  Y.  A.  projects? 

Mr.  Linke.  The  States  have  cooperated  with  W.  P.  A.  and  with 
N.  Y.  A.  in  building  many  buildings,  with  the  idea  of  getting  this 
assistance. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes;  I know  of  some  very  important  schools  in  my 
own  district  that  are  anxious  to  have  these  classes. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  SCHOOLS 

Now,  Dr.  Wright,  will  you  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  a 
statement  showing  the  number  of  schools  in  the  country  as  a wdiole 
j that  are  anxious  to  secure  this  type  of  assistance  and  have  been 
I unable  to  secure  it  on  account  of  lack  of  Federal  funds? 

Dr.  Wright.  Yes;  we  will  secure  the  necessary  facts  and  insert 
| them  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
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( I n response  to  a telegraphic  inquiry  replies  were  received  front 
f 7 States  in  time  to  be  inserted  in  the  record.  A few  of  the  States 
apparently  misunderstood  the  character  of  the  information  requested 
and  included  in  their  statements  the  total  number  of  applications 
received  for  new  departments.  For  this  reason  the  full  text  of  the 
replies  received  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  table.) 

Tabic  showing,  by  States  and  Territories:  ( 1 ) The  unexpended  balance  of 
I'rderal  fund s appropriated  for  vocational  education  in  agriculture  for  the 
fiscal  gear  ended  June  30,  1939;'  ( 2 ) the  number  of  new  vocational  agri- 
culture schools  established  as  of  Sept.  1,  1939;  and  ( 3 ) the  number  of  appli 
cations  on  file  on  Feb.  23,  191f0,  in  the  several  States  for  new  vocational  agri- 
cull  mu-  schools  to  be  established  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  most  of  which 
the  States  will  be  unable  to  approve  due  to  a lack  of  funds 


j 

1 

1 

1 

State  or  Territory 

U uex-  | 
pended 
balance  on  i 
June  30, 
1939  j 

(1) 

! 

Number  of 
new  schools 
added  this 
year 

(2) 

Number  of 
applica- 
tions on 
file  for  new 
vocational 
agriculture 
schools 

(3) 

Alabama  — _ 

$13,  215. 16 

23 

47 

Arizona  - - - . - __ 

.30 

4 

4 

Arkansas  - --  - 

9 

152' 

California  _ - - - 

2.61 

14 

19 

Colorado  __ _ . . _ _ _ 

4 

5 

Connecticut..-  - - - 

24,  027.  77 

1 

4 

Delaware ------- 

433.  34 

1 

3 

Florida  . __  

9 

20 

Georgia  - - _ --  - - - ..  - 

29 

258 

Idaho  - - - --  --  - 

O 

7 

Illinois  -.  --  

27 

25 

Indiana  ..  . - 

95 

Iowa  -_  --  - --  - --  - 

67.  250.  35 

22 

45 

Kansas  --  --  - 

1 7.  609.  05 

12 

47 

Kentucky  - - 

55,  333  03 

30 

14 

Louisiana  --  --  - 

65.  35 

21 

152. 

Maine  _-  

2.  656.  25 

5 

Maryland  - . - --  - - . 

9.  834.  74 

5 

5 

Massachusetts  . . ..  _ 

0 

3: 

Michigan  - . ..  _ _ _ 

147.88 

5 

30 

Minnesota __  __  

17,  718.  93 

6 

12- 

Mississippi  _ _ 

17 

40’ 

Missouri—  . ...  _ ________  _ 

28.  34 

16 

45 

Montana  __  _ _ 

1.45 

2 

12 

Nebraska  . __  _ _ 

23,  245.  74 

6 

15 

Nevada  _______  _ _ _ __  _ .. 

19.  050.  60 

2 

2 

New  Hamnsbire  _ _ _ 

16,  310.  82 

1 

New  Jersey  -------  - _ _ _ __  __  _ _ _ 

6 

New  Mexico.  _ _ _ _ _ 

1 

6 

New  York  . _ . 

25 

23 

North  Carolina.  _ . . _ _ _ 

110.00 

11 

90' 

Nort.ii  Dakota..  _ _________  _ 

46,  669.47 

5 

14 

Ohio  _ _____  

38 

50 

Oklahoma  _ _ 

6 

175 

Oregon  _ __  _ _ 

2 

24 

Pennsylvania  _ _ _ _ _ 

18,  095.  25 

31 

2* 

Rhode  Island  _ __  _ _ _______ 

16,  761.  01 

0 

i 

South  Carolina  _ __ 

4 

175 

South  Dakota __  _ __  _ 

38.  044.  93 

5 

5 

Tennessee  . _ -------  

13 

20 

Texas  . 

.40 

68 

90 

Utah  -.  

1 

3 

Vermont  . 

6.  55 

2 

Virginia  . . ._  . 

22 

22* 

Washington  . _ _ . 

7 

15 

West  Virginia  _ . _ . 

27,  687.  00 

7 

12 

Wisconsin  ..  . . ... 

18 

20 

Wyoming  . ...  . 

1 

7 

Alaska  . . _ __ 

19,  729.  92 

0 

0 

Hawaii  . ._  

1 

Puerto  Rico  . . . . 

31,790. 88 

11 

_ 

District  of  Columbia  _ 

| 

Total . 

466.327.17 

653 

1,720 

1 Federal  funds  appropriated  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act;  the  George-Deen  Act;  Hawaii,  act  approved 
Mar.  10,  1924;  and  Puerto  Rico,  act  approved  Mar.  3,  1931. 
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PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE 

Mr.  Tarver.  With  regard  to  these  bulletins,  now,  about  how  many 
of  these  do  you  get  out  in  the  course  of  a year,  such  as  your  Educa- 
tion in  Poultry,  and  supply  to  the  day  schools? 

Mr.  Linke.  We  try  to  get  out  enough  to  supply  the  teachers  and 
their  needs.  There  are  something  like  15,000  of  them  I think. 

Dr.  Wright.  He  means  how  many  different  publications. 

Mr.  Linke.  How  many  different  publications? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Linke.  Well,  we  have  several  bulletins — I could  not  say  just 
how  many,  and  we  have  a lot  of  mimeographed  material  that  goes 
out  to  the  States.  We  have  a bulletin  on  Landscaping  the  Farmstead, 
and  one  on  Farm  Forestry. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Could  you  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  a list  of 
all  bulletins  gotten  out  by  you,  let  us  say,  in  the  fiscal  year  1939  and 
so  far  in  the  fiscal  year  1940  ? 

Mr.  Linke.  Yes,  sir. 

Publications  of  Agricultural  Education  Service,  fiscal  gear  1939 


12.000  copies  Vocational  Division  Bulletin  No.  13,  Agricultural  Educa-  Cost 

tion — Organization  and  Administration,  Revised  1939 1 .$525,  00 

2.000  copies  Reprint  Vocational  Education  Bulletin  No.  189,  Landscap- 
ing the  Farmstead 219.  62 

12.000  copies  Vocational  Division  Bulletin  No.  201,  Conserving  Farm 

Lands ___ _ '2, 100.  00 

12.000  copies  Vocational  Education  Monograph  No.  19,  Agricultural 

Education  Programs-, 344.35 

12,009  copies  Vocational  Division  Monograph  No.  20,  Discovering  Occu- 
pational Opportunities  for  Young  Men  in  Farming 207.69 

5.000  copies  Reprint  Vocational  Division  Monograph  No.  20,  Discover- 
ing Occupational  Opportunities  for  Young  Men  in  Farming 62.  38 

12.000  copies  Vocational  Division  Leaflet  No.  1,  Teaching  the  Control 
of  Black  Stem  Rust  of  Small  Grains  in  Vocational  Agriculture 

Classes , 1 246.  00 

12.000  copies  Vocational  Division  Leaflet  No.  3,  Teaching  the  Control 

of  Loose  Smuts  of  Wheat  and  Barley  in  Vocational  Agriculture 
Classes,  Revised  1938 181.  46 

12  000  copies  Vocational  Division  Leaflet  No.  4,  Teaching  the  Grading 
of  Feeder  and  Stocker  Steers  in  Vocational  Agriculture  Classes, 

Revised  1939 1 363.  00 

35.000  copies  Vocational  Division  Leaflet  No.  6,  Instruction  in  Poultry 

in  Secondary  Schools 1,013.16 

Publications  of  Agricultural  Education  Service,  fiscal  gear  191/0 

1.000  additional  copies  of  Vocational  Division  Bulletin  No.  13,  Agri-  Cost 

cultural  Education — Organization  and  Administration,  Revised  1939_  1 $24.  40 

1.000  additional  copies  of  Vocational  Division  Bulletin  No.  201,  Con- 
serving Farm  Lands 1 86.  05 

1.000  additional  copies  of  Vocational  Division  Leaflet  No.  1,  Teaching 

the  Control  of  Black  Stem  Rust  of  Small  Grains  in  Vocational  Agri- 
culture Classes,  Revised  1939 , 1 15.  00 

1.0  )0  additional  copies  of  Vocational  Division  Leaflet  No.  4,  Teach- 

ing and  Grading  of  Feeder  and  Stocker  Steers  in  Vocational  Agri- 
culture Classes,  Revised  1939 1 15.00 

1 Estimated  cost. 
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Mr.  T arver.  The  cost  of  these  bulletins  is  not  defrayed  from  this 
particular  item  of  appropriation,  is  it? 

Dr.  Wright.  No,  sir;  it  is  defrayed  from  administrative  funds,  not 
from  the  fund  that  is  allotted  to  the  States.  > 

FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA  ORGANIZATION,  BULLETIN 

M r.  Tarver.  Now,  this  bulletin  “Future  Farmers  of  America  Organ- 
izat  ion"  st  ates  on  the  front  page  it  is  prepared  by  the  National  Organi- 
zation  of  Future  Farmers  of  America  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of 
Education.  Does  that  mean  that  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
participate  in  the  expenses  of  the  publication  of  this  bulletin? 

Dr.  Wright.  The  Future  Farmers  Organization  paid  the  entire  cost 
of  the  publication  of  that  bulletin. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  simply  lend  them  assistance  in  its  preparation? 

Dr.  Wright.  Yes;  we  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  organi- 
zation. Mr.  Linke  here  is  the  chief  adviser  for  the  Future  Farmers. 

Mr.  Linke.  You  see,  that  is  an  organization  which  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  program  of  vocational  agriculture  to  take  care  of  training  for 
leadership,  cooperation,  citizenship,  and  patriotism. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  you  work  through  the  farm  bureaus  to  any  extent  ? 

Mr.  Linke.  We  cooperate  with  the  farm  organizations.  This  is  an 
organization  of  boys  which  trains  them  for  membership  in  adult  farm 
organizations. 

Dr.  Wright.  This  organization,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  one  distinctive 
feature  about  it,  that  is,  all  of  these  boys  are  students  of  vocational 
agriculture  in  the  public  schools  and  they  retain  their  membership,  I 
believe,  for  3 years  after  leaving  school  if  they  so  choose. 

Mr.  Linke.  There  is  one  thing  I would  like  to  say  at  this  point,  and 
that  is,  you  do  not  find  those  boys  on  relief.  We  are  training  them  to 
make  their  own  way  by  the  work  they  do  on  the  farms. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  you  have  any  requests  from  agricultural  colleges 
for  these  pamphlets  ? 

Mr.  Linke.  Oh,  yes.  We  have  had  a big  demand  for  Landscaping 
the  Farmstead  and,  also,  for  the  Farm  Forestry  bulletin.  We  can- 
not meet  the  demand,  so  we  have  had  a second  edition  printed.  The 
demands!  come  from  every  source. 

Mr.  Hare.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  none  of  those  boys 
are,  or  are  not,  on  relief? 

Mr.  Linke.  Are  not. 

Mr.  Hare.  Now,  do  you  think  the  fact  they  are  not  on  relief  is 
due  to  the  fact  they  are  members  of  this  organization,  or  do  you 
think  they  are  members  of  this  organization  because  they  are  not  on 
relief  ? 

Mr.  Linke.  They  are  not  on  relief  because  they  are  taught  in  vo- 
cational agriculture  how  to  make  their  own  way  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Hare.  Then  they  evidently  were  members  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  before  they  were  on  relief? 
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Dr.  Wright.  They  are  not  on  relief,  he  said. 

Mr.  Linke.  They  are  not  on  relief. 

Mr.  Hare.  What  I want  to  get  at  is  this ; I did  not  want  to  get 
the  idea,  unless  it  were  true,  that  those  people  were  not  on  relief 
because  they  were  members  of  this  organization. 

Mr.  Linke.  Oh,  no.  It  is  not  necessary  for  those  boys  to  be  on 
relief  because  the  F.  F.  A.  is  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school 
program  and  it  is  training  them  for  rural  leadership,  cooperation, 
patriotism,  and  for  citizenship.  That  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  the 
training  program. 

Dr.  Wright.  I think,  Congressman,  that  Mr.  Linke  has  brought 
out  a very  fine  point,  which  is,  that  these  boys  who  take  this  work  do 
not  need  to  go  on  relief.  However,  they  are  not  discriminated 
against,  if  they  needed  relief,  they  could  obtain  it,  the  same  as  any- 
body else. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Are  you  sure  that  none  of  your  pupils  who  take  this 
training  are  not  on  relief? 

Mr.  Linke.  Well,  I would  say  you  might  find  some  rare  instances, 
but  each  one  of  those  boys  who  comes  into  that  class,  under  the  law, 
must  carry  on  a supervised  farm  practice  program ; that  is,  he  must 
have  a program  of  farming  either  on  the  home  farm  or  on  some 
other  farm.  Therefore,  he  has  a little  income. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  do  not  know  whether  any  of  them  are  clients  of 
the  F arm  Security  Administration  ? 

Mr.  Linke.  Yes;  they  are,  and  also  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration. They  have  helped  in  getting  boys  placed  in  farming.  We 
have  been  cooperating  with  the  other  agencies  in  this  matter.  We 
feel  if  we  train  a boy  for  farming  that  we  are  obligated  to  help  him 
get  placed  in  the  occupation  for  which  he  is  trained. 

AGRICULTURE  CLASSES  OF  ADULT  FARMERS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  as  to  these  evening  classes  of  adult  farmers : Do 
they  include  a considerable  portion  of  those  farmers  who  are  receiv- 
ing aid  from  the  Farm  Security  Administration? 

Mr.  Linke.  Well,  quite  a good  many;  and,  also,  they  are  the  men 
who  are  the  fathers  of  these  boys.  A great  many  of  them  get  inter- 
ested, through  the  boy’s  work  in  the  school,  and  then  come  back  to 
school  themselves. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I wonder  if  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  in  its 
Rehabilitation  Service,  requires,  where  training  of  this  kind  is  avail- 
able, that  they  take  advantage  of  it? 

Mr.  Linke.  I do  not  know  that  they  absolutely  require  it,  but  they 
certainly  approve  of  their  taking  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  seems  that  they  might  very  wisely  do  so. 
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training  of  part-time  students 

Mr.  Li  nke.  I should  think  so.  Another  interesting  development 
has  to  do  with  those  boys  who  .are  out  of  school  and  in  what  Dr. 
Wright  referred  to  as  part-time  classes.  We  are  trying  to  reach  the 
boys  on  (he  farm  of  high-school  age  who  are  out  of  school.  We  had 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  52,000  part-time  students  coming 
back  to  school  last  year  for  instruction  in  part-time  classes.  That  is 
one  phase  of  our  program  which  we  are  pushing  now. 

TRAINING  OF  REHABILITATION  CLIENTS  OF  THE  FARM  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  have  you  had  any  contracts  with  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  with  a view  to  working  out  cooperation 
between  them  and  your  office  in  your  program,  through  furnishing  the 
advantages  of  this  training  to  rehabilitation  clients  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration? 

Mr.  Linke.  The  State  supervisors  have  had  some  contacts  with 
them  and  have  been  able  to  get 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a question  that  ought  to  be  very 
thoroughly  gone  into. 

Mr.  Linke.  I think  it  is. 

Dr.  Wright.  I happen  to  know  that  they  have  had  a large  amount 
of  contact  in  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  with  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, where  they  are  trying  to  rehabilitate  the  Puerto  Ricans  back  on 
the  land. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  trouble  in  Puerto  Eico  is  they  have  not  any  land ; 
they  only  have  about  forty-eight  one-hundredths  of  an  acre  for  each 
person. 

Dr.  Wrigiit.  That  is  a difficulty;  but,  also,  they  have  this  advan- 
tage, that  a family  of  six  or  eight  can  live  off  of  6 acres  in  Puerto 
Eico,  according  to  their  standard,  because  the  land  is  so  very  fertile. 

COOPERATION  WITH  N.  Y.  A.  IN  PROVIDING  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES  FOR  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Are  any  of  your  boys  you  know  of  participating 
in  N.  Y.  A.  to  assist  them  in  completing  their  educational  program! 

Mr.  Linke.  There  is  quite  a good  deal  of  cooperation  with  N.  Y . A. 
Boys  are  paid  by  the  N.  Y.  A.  for  work  projects  at  the  school,  and 
then  the  agricultural  teacher  teaches  them  agriculture  in  his  classes. 
There  is  quite  a good  deal  of  that  going  on,  for  example,  in  Florida, 
Georgia,  and  quite  a number  of  States. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I presume  that  N.  Y.  A.  pupils — that  is,  pupils  who 
are  getting  assistance  in  high  schools  from  N.  Y.  A. — have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  advantage  of  this  particular  type  of  instruction  where 
it  is  afforded  in  high  schools. 

Mr.  Linke.  Yes. 

Dr.  Wright.  We  have,  in  addition  to  what  you  refer  to,  the  Stu- 
dent Aid  Act.  We  do  cooperate,  under  an  understanding  with  the 
N.  Y.  A.,  in  those  various  resident  and  work  projects  that  they  have 
set  up.  We  encourage  local  schools  to  cooperate  with  the  N.  Y.  A. 
and  give  the  entire  educational  program,  most  of  which  is  voca- 
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tional ; but,  also,  where  those  who  are  in  these  resident  projects  need 
other  types  of  education,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  Mr. 
Williams,  of  the  N.  Y.  A.,  have  entered  into  a written  understanding, 
under  which  we  encourage  the  States  and  local  communities  to  co- 
operate with  the  N.  Y.  A.  in  providing  such  educational  facilities  as 
are  needed. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Then,  under  the  circumstances  you  gentlemen  just 
explained,  I am  sure  Mr.  Linke  would  want  to  change  his  previous 
answer;  in  other  words,  would  want  to  elaborate  on  it  a little  bit; 

because,  as  you  have  it  in  the  record  now,  it  would  leave  the  im- 
pression to  one  not  present  at  the  hearing,  the  idea  was  to  leave  out 

those  boys  participating  in  N.  Y.  A.,  and  I am  sure  that  is  not 

correct. 

Mr.  Linke.  You  are  right,  that  is  not  correct.  We  do  not  leave 
out  the  N.  Y.  A.  boys  and  we  are  glad  to  do  all  we  can  for  them. 
However,  the  boys  in  the  regular  schools,  who  are  studying  voca- 
tional agriculture,  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  we  find 
that  they  are  satisfied  and  contended  since  they  make  a little  money 
of  their  own,  which  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  vocational  agriculture. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I think  this  is  a veiy  splendid  program  and  an 
admirable  approach  to  what  has  to  be  taken  care  of  by  our  educa- 
tional outfits.  I have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  way  you  have 
worked  out  the  situation,  particularly  in  the  district  where  I come 
from. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  vou  work  with  the  4— H Clubs,  too? 

Dr.  Wright.  Yes.  We  have  an  agreement  called  a “Memorandum 
of  Understanding”  in  wdiich  we  define  our  respective  fields  and 
opportunities  for  cooperation.  We  revise  the  Memorandum  about 
every  5 or  6 years.  It  is  in  the  process  of  being  revised  now. 

Mr.  Hare.  I understood  you  to  say  in  the  training  of  these  boys 
you  felt,  because  of  the  fact  they  were  trained,  that  you  were  under 
some  obligation  to  try  to  locate  them  in  connection  with  the  other 
activities  ? 

Mr.  Linke.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hare.  Now,  I am  not  an  expert  in  pedagogy,  but  I would  like 
to  ask  this  question — whether  or  not  too  much  help  in  this  formative 
period  of  life  would  not  teach  them,  unconsciously,  to  rely  too  much 
upon  the  Government  for  care  after  they  have  completed  these 
courses  ? 

Mr.  Linke.  Well,  the  help  is  being  given  by  the  local  teacher.  We 
have  taken  the  matter  up  with  the  States  and  we  have  also  taken 
it  up  with  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and  Federal  land  banks. 
They  are  extending  the  credit  facilities  of  their  organizations  to  help 
these  farm  boys  get  established.  Most  of  this  work  is  done  through 
the  local  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture. 

Mr,  Hare.  I do  not  think  you  got  the  import  of  my  inquiry.  I am 
very  much  in  sympathy  with  the  program  so  far.  I feel  it  has  done 
a wonderful  work;  but  the  thought  I wanted  to  get  at  was  this — 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  Government,  or  the  Congress,  could  not 
go  so  far  with  its  training  program  that,  after  the  training  is  com- 
pleted, the  student  has  learned  to  rely  so  much  upon  outside  help  that 
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he  would  almost  be  a ward  of  the  Federal  Government?  In  other 
words,  he  would  expect  the  Government  to  take  care  of  him  in  later 
life? 

Mi*.  Linke.  Well,  that  is  just  the  thing  against  which  we  are  guard-  ! 
ing.  . | 

Mr.  Hake.  The  thing  is  to  put  the  boy  upon  his  own,  instead  of 
having  him  rely  upon  the  Government. 

Dr.  Wiuoiit.  We  are  in  entire  sympathy  with  your  views,  Mr.  Hare, 
and  we  believe  as  you  do,  and  we  are  doing  our  best  to  establish 
habits  of  self-reliance. 

Mr.  Hake.  I was  just  trying  to  find  out  my  own  responsibility  in 
connection  with  the  program. 

I)r.  Studebaker.  Do  you  not  think  that  question  runs  to  some  very 
deep  roots,  with  respect  to  everything  we  do  in  education? 

Mr.  Hare.  I really  think  so. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  And  if  we  believe  that  democracy  means  the  kind  | 
of  freedom  for  individuals  in  a nation  that  we  have  always  thought 
it  meant,  then  it  means  a corresponding  responsibility  for  the  exer- 
cise of  self-reliance,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I think  it  is  about  75  plus  25. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  All  right.  I just  wanted  to  say  that  on  many 
fronts  we  think  that  is  really  the  major  purpose  of  education  and 
that  the  word  education  means  to  lead  people  up  to  the  place  where 
they  can  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  be  reasonably  self-reliant.  And  I 
that  applies  not  merely  to  agriculture,  but  to  trade  and  industries, 
and  to  all  people,  in  kindergartens,  in  the  third  grade,  the  high  i 
school,  social-study  classes,  and  all  along  the  line.  The  purpose  is 
to  make  young  people  feel  increasingly  the  responsibility  for  accept- 
ing responsibility  themselves. 

Mr.  H are.  The  thought  probably  is  not  original  with  me.  I saw  a 
statement  some  little  time  ago  where  it  was  said  that  a number  of 
graduates  of  our  federally  aided  institutions  after  graduation  insisted 
upon  having  positions  and  jobs  with  the  Federal  Government,  and  l 
the  thought  which  was  conveyed  was  to  the  effect  that  in  the  training 
they  had  unconsciously  received  the  impression  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment- was  doing  this  for  them  because  of  its  recognized  obligation, 
and  in  the  training  they  received  the  impression  that  after  it  was 
completed  the  Federal  Government  owed  them  these  positions,  in 
preference  to  other  people. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Our  general  attitude  on  that  would  be  that  it  is 
our  province  to  cooperate  with  the  States,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  State  shall  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  education  of  its  young 
people.  If  the  system  works  as  we  think  it  does,  generally,  funds  are 
allocated  through  the  Office  of  Education  to  the  States  and  the  States 
assume  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  Hare.  I want  to  make  it  clear  that  my  inquiry  is  not  prompted 
in  a spirit  of  criticism. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  I understand  that. 

Mr.  Hare.  But  it  is  to  elicit  information  and  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  there  would  be  a possibility  of  going  to  that  extent  in  our  edu- 
cational program,  that  this  unconscious  conception  might  be  a part 
of  the  education. 
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Dr.  Studebaker.  I think  we  all  agree  that  we  must  be  alert  to  that 
problem  all  along  the  line,  not  merely  with  respect  to  the  Federal 
Government,  but  with  respect  to  the  State  governments,  the  municipal 
governments,  and  also  with  respect  to  the  parent  himself.  It  is  possi- 
ble throughout  the  life  of  a child  to  handle  him  in  such  a way  as  to 
make  him  feel  increasing  responsibility  for  his  acts.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  possible  for  parents  as  well  as  teachers  to  handle  him  in  a 
manner  that  will  cause  him  to  feel  that  he  must  continue  to  be  depend- 
ent upon  his  parents  or  others. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Does  the  proposition  that  you  put  out  by  radio  and 
by  pamphlets  carry  any  particular  significance  bearing  on  that  theory? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  It  certainly  does,  in  everything  we  do,  because  we 
do  believe  that  we  are  operating  in  terms  of  a sound  conception  of 
democracy  itself,  we  seek  to  appeal  to  the  individual  to  accept  respon- 
sibility not  only  for  his  own  life,  but  for  the  development  of  the  com- 
mon life  of  all  of  us. 

That  is  quite  a different  approach  from  one  that  might  be  made; 
and,  as  I say,  unless  it  is  done  on  a broad  front,  not  merely  in  an 
activity  that  is  supported  in  a relatively  small  way  by  Federal  funds, 
but  unless  it  is  done  in  a proper  way  by  all  of  us  everywhere,  I do  not 
believe  democracy  will  survive;  I think  we  will  rear  up  generations 
that  will  come  to  feel  that  there  are  many  white  rabbits  that  somebody 
else  can  continue  to  pull  out  of  the  hat,  instead  of  trying  to  run  through 
the  brush  and  find  the  white  rabbits  themselves,  just  as  some  of  the 
rest  of  us  have  had  to  do. 

Through  our  radio  program  in  general  we  have  contacts  with  local 
schools  and  colleges  wanting  to  broadcast.  The  material  we  prepare 
could  be  handled  in  such  a way  that  another  philosophy  could  be  devel- 
oped. That  could  be  done  with  written  subject  matter  also.  The 
answer  is  to  be  found,  I think,  not  wholly  in  legislation,  although  of 
course  there  may  be  an  important  influence  coming  from  legislation, 
but  it  is  to  be  found,  is  it  not,  in  the  general  conception  that  most  people 
have  of  how  a democracy  ought  to  operate.  It  is  the  determination  to 
hold  to  democratic  purposes  that  will  keep  people  aware  of  the  way  in 
which  they  should  live.  In  other  words,  we  are  always  struggling  to 
make  democracy  work.  But  it  is  in  this  freedom  to  struggle  that 
democracy  is  really  at  work. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I think  the  responsibility  of  the  technique  in  the 
preparation  of  scripts  and  publicity  is  about  90  percent  of  the  problem. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  I do  too.  It  is,  therefore,  very  important  that 
people  who  do  this  kind  of  work  should  feel  the  responsibility  for 
performing  their  duties  in  accordance  with  fundamental  principles  of 
education  in  a democracy. 

cooperative  vocational  education  in  trades  and  industry 

ENROLLMENT  IN  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  OPERATES  UNDER  STATE  PLANS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Docton  Wright,  will  you  continue  with  your  statement  ? 

Dr.  Wright.  I assume  you  wish  to  take  up  the  trade  and  industrial 
education  program. 

The  table  before  you  represents  the  enrollment  in  all  fields  over  a 
period  of  22  years  from  1918  to  1939. 
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Unroll  an  nt  in  vocational  schools  operated  under  State  plans,  by  years,  1918-38 


Year 

Total 

Agriculture 

Trade  and 
industrial 

Home 

economics 

Number 

Increase 

1942  

1941 

1910  

1939  . 

2, 085,  427 

275,  345 

538, 586 

715,  239 

741,  503 

1938  

1,810,  082 

313,313 

460, 876 

685,  804 

627,  394 

1937  

1,496, 837 

115, 136 

394,  400 

606,  212 

496,  225 

1930 

1,381,701 

134,  862 

347,  728 

579,  971 

454, 002 

19(3  

1,247,  523 

128,  383 

329,  367 

536,  932 

381,  224 

1934 

1,  119, 140 

i -31, 187 

289,  361 

486,  058 

343,  721 

1933  

1, 150,  327 

i -28,535 

265,  978 

537.  512 

346,  837 

1932  . _ 

1, 176, 162 

58,  606 

257,  255 

579,  591 

339,  316 

1931  

1,  117,556 

53, 020 

237,  200 

602,  755 

227,  601 

1930  ..  ....  ...  .... 

1,  064,  536 

16,  560 

193,  325 

633, 153 

238,  058 

1929  

1.047,976 

48.  94.5 

171,466 

627,  397 

249, 113 

1928  

999, 031 

87,  405 

147,  481 

619,  548 

232,  002 

1927  

911,  626 

26,  351 

129,  032 

564, 188 

218,  406 

1926  .... 

885,  275 

92,  851 

111,585 

537.  738 

235,  952 

1926  

792,  424 

102,  369 

94,  765 

490,  791 

206,  868 

1924  

690,  055 

153,  527 

89,  640 

428,  473 

171,  942 

1923  

536,  528 

60,  700 

71,  298 

325,  889 

139,  341 

1922  

475,  828 

151,  581 

60,  236 

296,  884 

118,  708 

1921 

324,  247 

59, 189 

43,  352 

217,  500 

63,  395 

1020 

265,  058 

70.  163 

31,301 

184.  819 

48,  938 

1919 

194,  895 

30.  772 

19,  933 

135,  548 

39,  414 

1918 

164, 123 

15,  450 

117,  934 

30,  799 

Business 

education 


90, 089 
36, 008 


1 Decrease.  The  decreases  for  1933  and  1934  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  decreases  in 
Federal  funds  available  in  these  years.  A reduction  in  1933  of  8 percent  in  these  funds,  and  a further  reduc- 
tion in  1934  of  10  percent,  as  compared  with  the  previous  years,  largely  account  for  the  decrease  in  enrollments 
of  less  than  3 percent  for  each  of  these  years. 


The  table  as  it  relates  to  the  trade  and  industrial  education  pro- 
gram is  rather  interesting  in  several  respects,  other  than  the  mere 
facts  that  it  shows,  because  it  has  a very  definite  association  with 
our  periods  of  industrial  good  times  and  industrial  bad  times. 

The  drop  in  1929  was  mostly  in  the  general  continuation  schools, 
where  young  people  were  employed.  In  the  beginning  these  classes 
were  composed  almost  entirely  of  14-  and  16-year-old  boys  and  girls 
who  had  odd  jobs,  such  as  cash  boys,  messengers,  a few  clerks,  and 
office  boys  and  office  girls.  They,  under  the  laws  of  26  States,  were 
forced  to  come  back  to  school  at  least  four  hours  a week.  In  1929 
the  enrollment  began  to  drop  because  the  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment began  to  drop,  and  the  enrollment  dropped  accordingly. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  other  words,  that  indicates  that  they  went  to 
school  because  they  had  to  under  the  laws  of  their  States? 

Dr.  Wright,  Not  necessarily,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  in  the  full- 
time or  all-day  school  the  enrollment  was  increasing.  When  they 
lost  their  jobs  they  may  have  reentered  the  full-time  school. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  it  did  not  come  up  proportionately? 

Dr.  Wright.  No,  but  the  high  schools  have  gone  up  from  about 
1 million  in  1900  to  6^2  million  in  1939.  Is  not  that  about  right,  Dr. 
St u debaker  ? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  In  1900  about  8 percent  of  the  students  of  second- 
ary school  age  were  in  high  school,  and  now  about  68  percent  of  the 
same  age  group  are  in  high  school. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  repeat  that  statement  ? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  In  1900  about  8 percent  of  young  people  of  high 
school  age  were  in  high  school,  and  now  about  68  percent  of  this  age 
group  are  in  high  school. 
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INTEREST  OF  WORKERS  IN  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING 

PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Taijyer.  Doctor,  why  does  the  number  enrolled  in  these  trade 
and  industrial  classes  not  compare  favorably  with  the  number  en- 
rolled in  agricultural  classes?  You  have  more  taking  vocational 
agricultural  training  than  you  have  taking  trade  and  industrial  train- 
ing, although  the  class  from  which  you  draw  the  agricultural  pupils 
is  smaller  in  number  than  the  one  from  which  you  draw  the  trade  and 
industrial  class  pupils? 

Dr.  Wright.  The  number  enrolled  in  trade  and  industrial  classes  is 
larger  than  the  number  in  agricultural  classes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I did  not  so  understand,  from  the  chart. 

Dr.  Wright.  The  number  of  enrollment  in  agriculture  is  538,586. 
and  the  total  number  in  trade  and  industrial  classes  is  715.239. 

Mr.  T arver.  1 thought  you  said,  although  perhaps  I may  be  mis- 
taken, that  including  your  adult  schools,  part-time  classes,  and  evening 
classes,  there  were  approximately  one  million  in  number  in  the  agri- 
cultural training. 

Dr.  Wright.  No;  I said  there  was  over  a million  employed  workers 
enrolled  in  the  evening  and  part-time  schools,  including  agriculture, 
trade  and  industries,  home  economics,  and  distributive  occupations. 
The  table  on  page  345,  showing  the  ‘'Enrollment  in  vocational  schools 
or  classes  operated  under  State  plans ; year  ended  June  30, 1939,”  shows 
that  1,144,154  employed  workers  were  attending  evening  and  part-time 
schools. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  means  a million  employed  workers  receiving  some 
type  of  training,  does  it  not? 

Dr  Wright  Ygs  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  total  figure  runs  in  excess  of  2,000,000  ? 

Dr.  Wright.  Yes;  it  is  nearly  2,100,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Does  the  figure  of  700,000-odd  who  are  engaged  in 
receiving  trade  and  industrial  training  represent  a proportional  part 
of  the  total  number  receiving  some  types  of  instruction  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  classes  from  which  they  come  are  taken  into  consideration  ? 

Dr.  Wright.  Well,  if  I understand  your  question,  I think  it  is 
slightly  less  than  a proportionate  part  of  what  it  ought  to  be  in  com- 
parison with  the  number  that  are  employed  in  trade  and  industrial 
occupations. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  other  words,  what  I am  getting  at  is  this,  that  trade 
and  industry  are  not  taking  as  much  interest  in  this  program  as  agri- 
culture is. 

Dr.  Wright.  I do  not  think  so.  According  to  the  1930  census, 
10,872,327  males  and  females  were  reported  as  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  In  the  same  census  14,110,651  males  and  females  were  re- 
ported as  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits.  When 
we  compare  these  totals  to  the  total  enrollment  in  agriculture  of 
538,586  and  the  total  enrollment  in  trade  and  industrial  education  of 
715,239,  we  find  that  the  enrollment  in  vocational  agriculture  repre- 
sents 4.95  percent  of  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the 
enrollment  in  trade  and  industrial  education  represents  5.06  percent 
of  those  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits. 

Mr.  Hare.  You  would  have  this  difference,  would  you  not,  that  in 
the  agricultural  schools  the  average  age  of  those  attending  is  much 
lower  than  the  average  age  of  those  in  the  industrial  schools? 
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Dr.  Wright.  I think  that  would  be  true. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Are  you  correct  in  saying  that  only  12,000,000  people 
are  engaged  in  trade  and  industry  in  this  country? 

Dr.  Wright.  In  those  particular  occupations. 

Mr.  I Iawkins.  On  the  basis  of  those  gainfully  employed,  45  percent 
are  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  55  percent  in  trade  and  industrial 
pursuits. 

Dr.  Wright.  There  is  no  great  difference  in  the  percentages. 

Mr.  H aw  kins.  They  are  practically  the  same,  so  far  as  those  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  and  trade  and  industrial  pursuits  are 
concerned. 

INTEREST  IN  THE  PROGRAM 

Dr.  W right.  I think  this  would  bear  upon  your  question,  Mr. 
Chairman..  You  said  a moment  ago  that  it  appeared  to  you  as 
though  there  was  not  as  much  interest  in  the  trade  and  industrial 
program  as  in  the  agricultural  program. 

On  the  morning  of  June  3 I happened  to  arrive  at  Buffalo  and 
was  met  at  the  station  by  the  principal  of  the  Burgarcl  Vocational 
High  School.  He  said,  “I  want  you  to  come  to  my  building  immedi- 
ately because  we  have  an  unusual  sight  there  for  you  to  see.  On  this 
morning  we  enroll  freshmen  for  the  September  opening  of  our 
school.”  When  I arrived  this  was  what  I saw  [indicating  photo- 
graph]. The  entrance  to  the  building  is  up  these  steps.  Here  was 
a line  of  boys  from  elementary  schools,  some  having  had  1 or  2 years 
in  high  school,  that  extended  for  a distance  of  about  six  blocks.  When 
they  went  to  the  assembly  hall  there  were  1,100  of  them  in  that  hall. 

The  school  had  room  for  400  freshmen,  and  out  of  the  1,100,  60 
members  of  the  faculty  chose  400  that  could  be  admitted  on  the  first 
of  September. 

The  other  picture  also  has  a bearing  upon  your  question,  because 
in  New  York  City  and  in  Buffalo  the  boards  of  education  found 
themselves  short  of  money  last  September  and  they  did  not  open 
their  evening  schools.  The  evening  schools  in  New  York  City  are 
still  unopen. 

Buffalo  found  some  money  in  December,  and  on  the  second  of 
January  announced  to  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  that  the  Burgard  Voca- 
tional High  School,  along  with  six  other  vocational  high  schools, 
would  open  for  enrollment. 

The  principal  of  the  school  sent  me  this  picture  [indicating  another 
picture]  because  it  shows  the  interest  that  these  young  men,  whose 
average  age  is  24,  have  in  going  to  an  evening  school  where  they 
can  be  trained  in  occupations  such  as  aviation  mechanics,  automobile 
work,  lithography  and  printing,  and  in  several  other  trades  taught 
in  that  school.  It  shows  that  1,380  young  men  applied  for  admission 
on  that  first  evening. 

I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  their  faces  show  that  they  had  a 
rather  high  order  of  intelligence.  Only  1,200  of  them  could  be 
admitted. 

So  the  school  opened  a preliminary  session  earlier  in  the  evening, 
between  5 and  7 o’clock,  to  accommodate  the  overflow. 

AMOUNT  OF  FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL  FUNDS  FOR  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS 

The  question  was  raised  awhile  ago  as  to  how  the  cost  of  these 
schools  was  divided.  I can  furnish  you  the  figures  for  the  entire  pro- 
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gram,  but  it  happens  that  I have  here  this  chart  [indicating]  which 
relates  to  trade  and  industrial  education  only.  For  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1939,  there  was  a total  of  nearly  $7,000,000  of  money  under 
that  program. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  state  the  exact  figures? 

Dr.  Wright.  There  was  a total  of  $6,954,988.50  of  Federal  funds 
which  was  put  into  the  trade  and  industrial  schools,  $5,166,593.24  of 
State  money,  and  $10,083,230.03  of  local  funds,  making  a total  of  $22,- 
204,811.83.  * Divided  on  a percentage  basis  Ave  find  that  the  local  unit 
is  contributing  45.4  percent  for  trade  and  industrial  education.  The 
State  is  contributing  23.3  percent,  and  the  Federal  Government  31.3 
percent. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  furnish,  at  this  point  in  the  record,  similar 
figures  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  cost  of  vocational  train- 
ing in  agriculture  ? 

Dr.  Wright.  And  also  for  the  other  services? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

Dr.  Wright.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

There  was  a total  of  $7,261,990.83  of  Federal  funds  which  was  put 
into  the  agricultural  schools,  $2,998,516.76  of  State  money,  and  $6,507,- 
697,44  of  local  funds,  making  a total  of  $16,768,205.03.  Divided  on  a 
percentage  basis  the  local  unit  is  contributing  38.8  percent  for  agricul- 
tural education,  the  State  is  contributing  17.9  percent,  and  the  Federal 
Government  is  contributing  43.3  percent. 

There  was  a total  of  $4,730,521.79  of  Federal  funds  which  was  put 
into  the  home-economics  schools,  $2,624,388.74  of  State  money,  and 
$5,509,281.58  of  local  funds,  making  a total  of  $12,864,192.11.  Divided 
on  a percentage  basis  the  local  unit  is  contributing  42.8  percent  for 
home-economics  education,  the  State  is  contributing  20.4  percent,  and 
the  Federal  Government  is  contributing  36.8  percent. 

There  was  a total  of  $487,052.78  of  Federal  funds  which  was  put 
into  distributive  occupations,  $144,721.10  of  State  money,  and  $185,- 
866.17  of  local  funds,  making  a total  of  $817,640.06.  Divided  on  a 
percentage  basis  the  local  unit  is  contributing  22.7  percent  for  dis- 
tributive occupations,  the  State  is  contributing  17.7  percent,  and  the 
Federal  Government  is  contributing  59.6  percent. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Doctor,  what  percentage  does  the  $22,000,000  you 
refer  to  represent  of  the  total  expenditure  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  not  including  private  schools  for  which  tuition  is  charged, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  trade  and  industrial  education,  or  what  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  does  the  $21,640,977.62,  allotted  to  the  States 
this  year,  represent,  not  including  private  schools? 

Dr.  Wright.  I could  not  answer  that  now,  and  I am  not  sure 
whether  we  have  that  information  on  file. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  What  I am  trying  to  get  at,  if  possible,  is  this.  I 
would  like  to  know  just  exactly  what  our  Nation,  in  its  entirety, 
excluding  private  schools,  is  doing  for  trade  and  industrial  education. 

Mr.  Hare.  Could  you  show  that  contribution  referred  to  by  States, 
and  put  that  in  the  record? 

Dr.  Wright.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Dr.  Wright.  Yes;  we  can  do  that. 


Tahih  11. — Expenditure  of  Federal , State,  and  local  money  for  vocational  trade 
and  industrial  education , including  part-time  general  continuation  school# , by 
inurs  HUH  .w,  and  by  Slates  and  Territories  for.  the-year  ended  June  1 


Year.  State,  or  Terri- 

Total 

1 

Federal  money 

State  and  local  money 

lory 

'Total 

Local 

State 

Total: 

1 

1939  1 . 

$20,832,644.20 

$6,  301,  254.  30 

$14,  531,389.  90 

$9,919,  333.51 

$4,  612,  056. 39 

1938 

18,  115,847.31 

6,  046,  141.86 

12,  069,705.45 

7, 894,  486.  48 

4, 175,  218  97 

1936 

15,  006, 127.  80 

3,  429,  772.  81 

1 1,  576, 354.  99 

7,  343,  719.  73 

4,  232, 635.  26 

lit:? 4 

13,346,691.91 

2,098,241.  17 

1 1,  248, 450.  74 

7,  625,  626.  74 

3, 622, 824.  00 

1932. 

15, 425, 723.  79 

2,  546,899.95 

12, 878, 823.84 

8,  508,  336.  27 

4,  370,  487.  57 

1930 

14,280,  079.59 

2,  509,  530.  68 

11,770,  548.91 

7, 677,  515.  08 

4, 093,  033. 83 

192* . . . ... 

12,  020,  655.  81 

2,  454,  445.  05 

9,  566,  210.  76 

6,  187, 636.  57 

3, 378,  574. 19 

1926  ...  ... 

10, 650, 837.  79 

2,  403,773.71 

8,  247, 064.  08 

5, 455, 355.  11 

2,  791,  708.  97 

1924. 

8,  555,  484.  55 

1,  589,  524.  44 

6, 965,  960.  31 

4,  684,  253.  47 

2,  281,  708.  64 

1922 

6,417,777.32 

1. 170, 907.  05 

5,  246, 870.  27 

3. 358,  696.  63 

1,  888, 173. 64 

1920 

3, 396,  726.  65 

699,644.  75 

2,  697,  081.  90 

1,  697,  234.  42 

999, 847.  48 

1918 

1.536.  438. 95 

307.  374.  57 

1,  229,  064.  38 

731,  075.  99 

497;  988.  39 

1989  i 

Alabama  

223, 936.  28 

87,  542.  56 

136, 393.  72 

69, 354.  48 

67,  039.  24 

Arizona 

60,  748.  53 

20,  249.  51 

40,  499.  02 
31.519.  48 

40, 499.  02 
21,880.  02 

Arkansas 

75,  197.  80 

43, 678.  32 

9,  639.  46 

California  

1,218,698.69 

359,  083.  51 

859,615.  18 

659, 467. 10 

200, 148.  08 

Colorado  . 

122, 845.  69 

54,  531.77 

68.  313. 92 

52,  427.  52 

15, 886.  40 

Connecticut. 

480.  493.  02 

101, 170.  75 

379,  322.  27 

2, 465.  00 

376, 857.  27 

Delaware. 

51,  289.  14 

30,  000.  00 

21,  289. 14 

17,346.  56 

3, 942.  58 

Florida 

216,424. 98 

76,  782.  35 

139,  642. 63 

88,  481.  50 

51. 161.  13 

Georgia 

257.  578.  01 

94,  570.  77 

163,  007. 94 

115.  471.08 

47,  536.  86 

Idaho  

44,  357.  61 

26,  238.  39 

18,119.  22 

3,  265.  90 

14, 853.  32 

Illinois 

872,  761. 32 

388,  291.  68 

484,  469. 64 

387,  941.  62 

96,  528.  02 

Indiana 

432,  188.  62 

165,  234.  60 

266, 954.  02 

240, 834.  79 

26, 119.  23 

Iowa 

99, 890. 43 

49, 945. 18 

49, 945.  25 

49,  554.  01 

391.  24 

Kansas 

56, 185.  05 

33, 118. 18 

23, 066.  24 

12,  222.  00 

10, 844.  24 

Kentucky 

143,219.48 

81,141.75 

62,  077.  73 

55,  410. 98 

6,  666.  75 

Louisiana 

215,  873.  24 

90, 106.  18 

125,  767.  06 

100, 349.  04 

25,418.  02 

Maine 

17,  204.  02 

10, 442.  26 

6,  761.  76 

5,  704.  69 

1,  057. 07 

Maryland 

283.  303.  40 

93,  075.  76 

190,  227.  64 

158,  814. 88 

31.  412.  76 

Massachusetts 

1,  742,  559.  10 

304,  855.  50 

1,  437,  703.  60 

718,  851.  80 

718,  851.80 

Michigan...  

577,  329.  55 

286.  861.  93 

290,  467.  62 

189,  815.  98 

100,  651.  64 

Minnesota  

290,  383.  59 

123,  865.  43 

166,  518.16 

143,  442.  91 

23, 075.  25 

Mississippi 

68,  442.  73 

40,  289.  51 

28, 153.  22 

21,  097.  89 

7,  055.  33 

Missouri 

369.  013.  08 

148,  327.  57 

220.  685.  51 

145,918.  71 

74.' 766. 80 

Montana 

54,  706.  59 

27, 156.  42 

27,  550.  17 

27,  156.  42 

393.  75 

Nebraska 

Nevada .. 

58.  915.  81 

31,  277.  47 

27,  638.  34 

19,012.61 

8,  625.  73 

22,  081.  26 

12,  178.  60 

9,  902.  66 

7,  716.  91 

2, 185.  75 

New  Hampshire.. 

39, 063.  55 

22,  327.  66 

16,  735.  89 

16,  551.  50 

184.  39 

New  Jersey 

1,517,  887.  45 

290,  798.  28 

1,227,  089. 17 

939,  548.  48 

287,  540.  69 

New  Mexico 

45,  363.  79 

27,  393.  42 

17,  970.  37 

17,  093.  20 

877.  17 

New  York... 

4,  954,  152.  62 

961,  511.46 

3,  992,  641. 16 

2,  509,  093.  46 

1,  483,  547.  70 

North  Carolina 

154,  873.  24 

93.  740.  53 

61, 132.  71 

46,  381.91 

14,  750.  80 

North  Dakota 

40, 117.51 

24,  078.  34 

16, 039. 17 

903.  41 

15. 135.  76 

Ohio 

1,037,637.  24 

333,  917.  69 

703,  719.  55 

596, 199. 15 

107,  520.40 

Oklahoma ... 

170,414.  95 

92, 187.  41 

78.  227.  54 

71,  629.  98 

6,  597.  56 

Oregon 

91,  195.  44 

49,  029. 13 

42, 166.  31 

35,  778.  45 

6,  387.  86 

Pennsylvania. 

1,  798,  675.  39 

649,  320.  56 

1, 149,  354-83 

763,  004.  31 

386,  350.  52 

Rhode  Island  . 

■ 96,473.28 
133,  002.  50 

54,729.66 
50. 935.  50 

41,  743.  62 

41.  743.  62 

South  Carolina. 

82,  067. 00 

19,  964.  00 

62.  103.  00 

South  Dakota 

26.  302.  02 

13,  226.  01 

13, 076.  01 

13.  076. 01 

Tennessee 

193.  223.  64 

98,  367.  50 

94,  856.  14 

72, 020.41 

22.  835.  73 

Texas  

378,  120.  86 

206,  457.  06 

171,663.80 

63,  765.  30 

107, 898.  50 

Utah 

87,581.04 

31,  666.  65 

55,  914.  39 

40,  211.  12 

15,  703.  27 

Vermont 

18,  723.  19 

11,304.  32 

7,  418. 87 
121,  175.  76 

7,418.  87 
66,  403.  23 

Virginia. 

210,  747.  26 

89,  571.  50 

54,  772.  53 

AVashington 

147,  553.  68 

88,  766.  26 

58,  787.  42 

49,  356.  37 

9,  431. 05 

West  Virginia 

123,  466.  05 

66,  575.  31 

56,  890.  74 

43,  642.  09 

13,  248.  65 

Wisconsin 

1,  265,  108.  08 
56,  796.  96 

141,250.71 

1,-123, 857.37 
30,  819.  53 

1,  123,  857.  37 
26,  536.  99 

Wyoming 

25, 977.  43 

4,  283.  54 

Alaska.. 

15,507.  96 

9,671.93 

5,  836.  03 

651.  86 

5,  184.  17 

Hawaii 

57, 246.  44 
. 92,  663.  :K2 

28,  000.  00 
44,  488. 00 

29,  246.  44 
48,  175.  82 
9,  173. 12 

29,246.44 
48, 175.  82 
9,  173.  12 

Puerto  Rico 

District  of  Columbia.. 

25, 119.  22 

15.  946.  10 

1 Provisional  figures,  subject  to  final  audit  of  State  accounts. 
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RATIO  OF  FEDERAL.  STATE.  AND  LOCAL  CONTRIBUTION  TO  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Houston.  The  money  contributed  by  States  and  local  com- 
munities is  $2.19  as  against  $1  by  the  Federal  Government,  or  over 
2 to  1 in  the  matching. 

Dr.  Weight.  Yes;  that  is  right.  During  the  days  of  1929  the  State 
and  local  communities  put  up  about  $3  to  $1  of  Federal  money. 

The  other  service  I speak  of  is  the  Home  Economics  Service.  I 
think  perhaps  before  I go  on  with  that  I ought  to  ask  Mr.  Hawkins, 
the  Chief  of  the  Trade  and  Industrial  Service,  if  he  wishes  to  make 
any  statement  with  regard  to  trade  and  industrial  education  which  I 
have  not  made  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  There  are  only  two  things  that  I think  should  be 
mentioned.  Mr.  Chairman.  One  thing  is  that  I think  it  should  be 
made  clear  in  the  record  that  the  percentages  of  funds — local,  State, 
and  Federal — shown  on  the  previous  chart  apply  only  to  the  salaries 
of  teachers  and  do  not  include  anything  in  the  way  of  supplies,  equip- 
ment and  upkeep  other  than  the  salaries  of  teachers. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  a much  larger  share  of  local  contribution 
than  would  be  shown  by  those  figures. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  is  correct. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Because  of  the  question  Congressman  Hare  asked 
a while  ago  about  the  relation  of  the  Federal  Government  to  educa- 
tion, and  because  of  the  remark  you  made  a moment  ago  with  respect 
to  the  ratio  in  1929  being  $3  to  $1,  Dr.  Wright,  will  you  explain 
what  you  think  will  happen  on  the  basis  of  the  contribution  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  change  of  those  ratios  in  the  next  few 
years,  and  why,  whereas  the  ratio  was  about  3 to  1 in  1929,  it 
has  gone  down  since  the  George-Deen  Act  was  passed? 

Dr.  Wright.  I have  been  with  this  program  since  its  beginning, 
in  1917,  and  unless  my  experience  leads  me  astray,  or  unless  some 
unforeseen  emergency  comes  about,  I am  safe  in  predicting  that 
within  5 years  the  States  will  again  be  contributing  $3  to  every  dol- 
lar of  Federal  money  to  this  program. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  On  what  do  you  base  that  prediction  ? 

Dr.  Wright.  On  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  on  the  fact  that 
since  1937  the  ratio  has  been  increasing  fairly  rapidly. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Would  you  care  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
it  is  a matter  of  economic  retrenchment,  or  whether  it  is  just  a matter 
of  general  neglect  or  lack  of  interest  ? 

Dr.  Wright.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  due  to  the  recovery  of  the  local 
communities  and  the  States  and  their  ability  to  raise  more  funds  by 
taxation  to  support  the  schools. 

ENROLLMENT  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  PROGRAM 

In  the  home  economics  program,  the  chart  shows  a total  enrollment 
of  741,503,  broken  up  as  between  the  evening  schools,  in  which  there 
are  some  236,034  enrolled,  and  the  all-day  school,  which  shows  a 
much  larger  enrollment,  of  about  439,877,  and  a smaller  enrollment 
of  part-time  pupils  amounting  to  65,592.  This  program  has  been 
running  from  the  beginning,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I would  like  to  have 
Miss  Lee,  who  represents  the  chief  of  that  service,  present  a brief 
statement  as  to  the  need. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  a brief  statement  from 
Miss  Lee. 

M iss  Lee.  There  are  still  6,500  high  schools  in  the  United  States 
that  do  not  have  any  home  economics.  In  the  past  year  there  were 
requests  from  approximately  3,000  schools  for  State  and  Federal  aid 
and  only  50  percent  of  these  were  met  because  of  insufficient  funds. 

Mr.  T arver.  How  many  high  schools  in  the  United  States  have  this 
t ype  of  training? 

‘ M iss  Lee.  Subsidized  by  Federal  funds? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

M iss  Lee.  7,247  high  schools. 

Mr.  T arver.  Will  you  repeat  the  other  figure  you  gave  us? 

Miss  Lee.  You  mean  the  number  that  do  not  have  any  home 
economics? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

Miss  Lee.  6,500. 

Mr.  T arver.  How  many  of  those  are  in  the  attitude  of  applying 
for  the  aid  and  are  not  able  to  secure  it? 

Miss  Lee.  Of  the  6,500? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

Miss  Lee.  I judge  that  the  number  is  nearly  3,000.  However,  there 
are  some  schools  which  offer  home-economics  instruction  not  subsi- 
dized from  Federal  vocational  education  funds.  Some  of  these 
schools  were  likely  among  the  3,000  making  requests,  since  in  many 
of  these  the  home-economics  offerings  are  very  limited  and  they  need 
aid  to  establish  vocational  programs. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  there  anything  further  you  desire  to  state? 

Miss  Lee.  In  the  home-economics  program  girls  carry  on  home 
projects  whicli  are  comparable  to  the  supervised  practice  of  boys  in 
agriculture.  These  home  projects,  which  are  related  to  the  classroom 
instruction,  are  carried  on  in  the  home  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teacher,  in  cooperation  with  the  mother. 

I can  tell  you  about  some  of  the  types  of  things  that  the  girls  do, 
if  you  would  like  to  know  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  would  like  to  have  a brief  statement  about  that. 

Miss  Lee.  They  deal  with  problems  in  providing  clothing,  with  the 
provision  of  food  for  the  family,  with  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
the  home,  with  family  and  social  relationships,  with  the  laundry,  the 
health  of  the  family,  personal  care,  consumer  buying,  and  various 
phases  of  home  management. 

Mr.  Tarver.  To  what  extent  do  you  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Miss  Lee.  From  our  office? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

Miss  Lee.  They  prepare  subject-matter  materials  and  bulletins 
which  are  used  by  the  State.  Recently  representatives  of  our  service 
have  been  meeting  with  other  Government  agencies  who  are  con- 
cerned with  home  economics,  to  see  how  we  can  all  cooperate  to 
better  serve  the  States.  These  meetings  were  started  this  year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  work  of  that  bureau 
should  not  be  consolidated  with  the  work  you  are  carrying  on?  Is 
there  any  reason  why  there  ought  to  be  a Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  also  have  in  the  Office  of 
Education  the  control  and  direction  of  home-economic  training  work? 
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Miss  Lee.  Their  services  are  all  concerned  with  research  on  home 
problems,  and  onr  service  deals  with  States’  relations  involving  meth- 
ods and  procedures  for  teaching  home  economics  in  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  other  words,  you  teach  the  things  they  are  supposed 
to  find  out. 

Dr.  Wright.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  seems  to  me  there  should  be  one  organization. 

Mr.  Hare.  I notice,  Doctor,  that  there  is  an  increase  of  over  200,000 
enrollment  during  the  year  1939.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Dr.  Wright.  That  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  additional  funds 
provided  under  the  George-Deen  Act.  Home  economics  in  the  begin- 
ning participated  in  this  program  only  through  an  afterthought  of 
Congress.  When  the  bill  was  in  its  final  stages  of  passage,  Congress- 
man Towner,  of  Iowa,  had  inserted  the  phrase : 

That  not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  money  appropriated  under  this  act  for  the 
payment  of  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects 
for  any  year,  shall  be  expended  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  home-economics 
subjects. 

That  gave  us  $600,000  to  start  with. 

So,  until  1929  we  had  only  $600,000  of  Federal  money  to  allot  to  the 
States.  Then  came  the  passage  of  a series  of  acts,  including  the 
George-Reed  Act,  the  George-Ellzey  Act,  and  ending  with  the 
George-Deen  Act,  which  provided  $4,000,000  for  home  economics. 

FEDERAL  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALLOTMENT  TO  STATES  FOR  VOCATIONAL,  TRADE  AND 
INDUSTRY,  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS  TRAINING,  FISCAL  YEAR  1940 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  at  this  point  a statement 
of  the  consolidation  of  all  Federal  funds  from  whatever  source  re- 
ceived, according  to  the  estimates  for  1941,  applicable  to  vocational 
agricultural  training,  to  trade  and  industrial  training,  and  to  home- 
economics  training,  and  so  forth.  Have  you  those  figures? 

Dr.  Wright.  Yes;  we  can  give  you  those  figures. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  total,  do  you  know  ? 

Dr.  Wright.  You  refer  to  the  amount  allotted  to  the  States? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

Dr.  Wright.  It  is  $21,775,978. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  administrative  cost  in  Washington? 

Dr.  Wright.  We  have  $421,900  available  for  administrative  ex- 
penditures this  year. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Federal  funds  available  from  all  sources  for  allotment  to  States  and  Territories 

for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1940 


Funds  available  for  allotment 


Smith- 

Hughes 

George- 

Deen 

Hawaii 

Puerto 

Rico 

Total 

Agricultural  education 

Trade  and  industrial  education __ 

Home-economics  education 

$3, 018,  854 
3, 049,  265 

$4, 067, 200 
4,  058,  975 
4,  048,  825 
1,  054, 000 
1,  254,  000 

$10, 000 
10, 000 

$30, 000 
30, 000 

30. 000 

15. 000 

$7,126, 054 
7, 148,  240 
4, 078,  825 
2, 168,  859 
1,254,  000 

Teacher  training ___  ___  _ __ 

Distributive  occupations 

1, 089,  859 

io,  666 

Total,  vocational  education . ___ 

7, 157,  978 

14,  483, 000 

30, 000 

105, 000 

21,  775,  978 

215170— 40— pt.  2 
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DISTRIBI  TIVE  TRADE  WORKERS 


Mr.  Ta  rvkr.  You  may  continue  with  your  statement,  I.)r.  Wright. 

Dr.  Wright.  Tl  ie  next  service,  and  the  last  one  I will  present  to 
you,  has  to  do  with  workers  in  the  distributive  trades.  By  workers 
in  distributive  trades  we  mean  those  workers  in  private  business  who 
have  to  do  with  getting  the  products  of  the  producer  to  the  con- 
siinier.  This  chart  [indicating]  is  intended  to  furnish  some  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  group  concerned  with  this  program.  The  program 
began  under  the  George-Deen  Act,  and  therefore  we  have  not  made 
u j>  large  charts  to  show  vou  because  the  period  of  time  is  so  short. 

Mr.  T arver.  Will  you  insert  that  chart  in  the  record  at  this  point, 
reducing  it  to  typewritten  form? 

Dr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1938  the  enrollment  in  these  classes  was  30,276, 
and  for  1939  it  was  90,099.  These  workers  came  from  some  of  the 
following  occupations : 

Distributive  workers 
[U.  S.  Census,  1930] 


Managers : 

Owners,  operators,  contractors 3, 196,  259 

Officials — 517,164 

Supervisors 49.  250 

Agents : 

General 186,  248 

Purchasing i 28,  669 

Sales 500. 512 

Salespeople : 

Selling  in  stores 2.  102.  509 

Commercial  travelers 223,050 

Canvassers 63.  252 

Demonstrators > 7,  533 

Apprentices 2, 444 

Clerks  in  stores 401,  991 

Deliverymen 604,  812 

Service 1,  853,  426 


Total b 9.737,119 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  UNDER  PROGRAM 

I would*  like  to  ask  Mr.  Kyker,  the  chief  of  this  service,  to  present 
to  you  a brief  statement  of  the  need  for  this  program. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  a brief  statement  about  that. 

Mr.  Kyker.  I think  you  gentlemen  would  be  interested  in  know- 
ing what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
distributive  education  program,  and  to  show  you  that  I will, compare 
t he  achievements'  of  the  first  year,  1938,  with  the. achievements  during 
the  second  year,  1939. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  program  there  were  approximately  36.000 
store  workers,  which  includes  sales  people,  owners,  and  managers, 
enrolled  in  part-time  and  evening  classes. 

Last  year,  1939,  the  enrollment  increased  150  percent.  There  were 
approximately  91,000  storeworkers,  owners  and  managers  taking- 
classes  in  evening  and  in  part-time  schools. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  program  distributive  occupational  classes 
were  organized  in  approximately  350  towns  and  communities  in  the 
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various  States  of  the  United  States.  Last  year,  the  second  year 
?>f  the  program,  classes  were  in  operation  in  641  towns,  cities  and 
•communities. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  a list  of  the 
States  and  the  number  of  cities  and  communities  where  this  work 
was  organized  in  the  country  in  1939? 

Mr.  Kyker.  We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  that  information. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

V nmber  of  cities  and  towns  in  each  State  in  which  distributive  occupational 
classes  were  organized  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  dune  30,  1939 


Total 

. 641 

Nebraska  ' . 

4 

Nevada  _ 

Alabama 

28 

New  Hampshire 

3 

Arizona 

New  Jersey 

4 

Arkansas 

8 

New  Mexico 

11 

California 

33 

New -York. 

12 

Colorado 

3 

North  Carolina 

15 

Connecticut 

North  Dakota 

7 

Delaware 

5 

Ohio 

12 

Florida 

18 

Oklahoma 

15 

Georgia  — 

16 

Oregon 

13 

Idaho 

23 

Pennsylvania 

14 

Illinois 

11 

Rhode  Island 

3 

Indiana 

13 

South  Carolina 

70 

Iowa 

3 

South  Dakota 

. 

1 

Kansas__ 

18 

Tennessee 

37 

Kentucky 

11 

Texas 

51 

Louisiana 

3 

Utah 

11 

Maine 

1 

Vermont 



Maryland 

6 

Virginia 

12 

Massachusetts  _ 

. 

10 

Washington 

1 

Michigan. 

34 

West  Virginia 

— 

Minnesota 

....  ' 

3 

Wisconsin 

28 

Mississippi 

17 

Wyoming 

- 

12 

Missouri 

32 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

Montana 

10 

Mr.  Kyker.  In  the  first  year  of  the  program  the  States  employed 
about  900  teachers  to  teach  distributive  occupational  subjects,  and 
during  the  second  year  the  number  increased  to  about  1,900.  The 
increase  in  the  use  of  Federal  funds  in  the  second  year  of  the  program 
was  approximately  97  percent. 

So,  in  respect  to  enrollment,  the  number  of  centers  in  which  the 
program  was  organized,  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  and  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  used,  it  may  be  said  that  the  distributive- 
education  program  in  1939  was  double  what  it  was  in  the  first  year  of 
its  operation  under  the  George-Deen  Act. 

AMOUNT  DISTRIBUTED  TO  STATES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

I)r.  Wright.  Coming  back  to  the  question  you  asked  in  reference 
to  this  chart  showing  the  figures  giving  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
distributed  to  the  States  for  vocational  education,  in  the  combined 
fund  the  amount  is  $19,658,000  for  1939,  and  for  that  purpose  we  had 
an  administrative  fund  of  $425,000,  which  represents  2.2  percent  of 
the  amount  administered. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  us  get  this  information  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
Will  you  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  the  information  contained 
on  that  chart,  Dr.  Wright? 
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I)r.  Wright.  rI'his  chart  is  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939. 
M r.  Tarver.  Will  you  insert  that,  and  include  the  figures  for  1940? 
Dr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Agencies  and  funds  authorized 

Distributed  to 
States 

For  admin- 
istration 
and  con- 
duct of 
studies 

Percent 
for  ad- 
minis- 
tration 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Education,  vocational  educa- 
tion: 

Smith-IIughes  and  George-Ellzey  funds 

$10,  242,  000.  00 

$265, 000 

2.6 

Smith- Hughes  plus  $12,500,000  George-Deen  funds  (1939  appro- 
priations)  . 

19,  658,  000.  00 

425,  000 

2.  2 

Smith-Hughes  plus  100  percent  George-Deen  funds  (maximum 
amounts  authorized) ....  ..  ...  ._  . 

21,  641,  000.  00 

550,  000 

2.5 

Smith-Hughes  plus  100  percent  George-Deen  funds  (available 
for  allotment,  1940) 

21,  641,  000.  00 

421, 900 

1.9 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Extension  work .....  . . ..  

16, 190,  624. 00 

660,  426 

4.0 

Experiment  stations ...  _ _ . 

5, 148,  058.  00 

161, 195 

3.  1 

Department  of  Labor:  Children’s  Bureau  (maternal,  child  health, 
crippled  children,  and  child  welfare)...  __ 

8, 939,  526.  26 

306,  000 

3.4 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  total  does  that  chart  indicate  has  been  distributed 
to  the  States? 

Dr.  Wright.  That  amount  is  $19,658,000  from  the  two  funds  for 
the  fiscal  year  1939. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  includes  Smith-Hughes  funds  plus  George-Deen 
funds.  What  does  that  statement  mean,  when  it  says  Smith-Hughes 
plus  100  percent,  George-Deen  funds,  $21,641,000? 

Dr.  Wright.  That  means  Smith-Hughes  funds,  a permanent  ap- 
propriation amounting  to  approximately  $7,158,000  annually,  and 
funds  under  the  George-Deen  Act  which  carries  an  authorization  of 
$14,483,000.  The  figure  $21,641,000  is  based  upon  the  full  amount  of 
the  two  acts,  one  appropriated  and  the  other  authorized,  and  it  is  the 
maximum  amount  the  States  can  receive  under  these  two  acts. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is  what  you  would  get  if  the  full  authorization 
were  appropriated  by  Congress? 

Dr.  Wright.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  do  not  get  it? 

Dr.  Wright.  We  do  not  get  it  apparently,  but  in  effect  we  do  get 
the  full  amount  for  allotment  to  the  States,  because  you  will  note  that 
in  the  language  of  the  appropriation  act  you  have  carried  for  a num- 
ber of  yearts  a proviso  that  the  allotment  to  the  States  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  full  amount  authorized  in  the  case  of  the  George- 
Deen  Act.  That  means  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  unex- 
pended balances  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and  they  are  anticipated  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  when  the  estimates  are  prepared  for  sub- 
mission to  Congress. 

cause  of  increase  contributions  to  vocational-education  program  by 

STATES  AND  LOCALITIES 

Mr.  Hare.  Going  back  to  the  doctor’s  conclusion  that  the  increased 
contributions  of  the  States  or  localities  are  due  to  economic  recovery, 
I am  wondering  whether  or  not  he  could  not  add  another  reason,  and 
say  because  there  is  being  shown  an  increase  in  interest  on  the  part 
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of  the  public  as  well  as  perhaps,  an  increased  urge  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  agencies. 

Dr.  Wright.  Yes;  I think  you  could,  but  there  is  also  this  influence 
on  the  enrollment  in  trade  and  industrial  .schools. 

Some  10  or  15  years  ago  a study  was  made  of  the  enrollment  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  evening  schools,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  peak  of 
enrollment  in  the  evening  schools  lagged  about  6 months  behind  the 
peak  of  prosperity.  When  business  was  good  people  went  to  the 
evening  schools,  but  when  business  was  bad  and  they  did  not  have  jobs, 
they  did  not  go  to  school. 

OCCUPATIONAL  INFORMATION  AND  GUIDANCE  SERVICE 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  continue  with  your  general  discussion? 

Dr.  Wright.  I have  only  one  more  statement  to  make,  and  that  is 
that  we  have  in  addition  to  the  services  mentioned,  one  of  occupa- 
tional information  and  guidance.  It  is  a service  which  we  maintain 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  counsel  and  advice,  research  and  help  to 
the  States  in  promoting  State  programs  of  occupational  information 
and  guidance. 

department  of  labor  studies,  occupational  outlook 

Mr.  Tarver.  Have  yon  participated  in  the  studies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  on  occupational  outlook? 

Dr.  Wright.  No,  sir;  not  on  occupational  outlook.  We  are  in 
constant  touch  with  the  Department  of  Labor  in  the  development  of 
our  program,  and  in  keeping*  it  in  step  with  the  Department  in  set- 
ting up  labor  standards,  and,  also,  insofar  as  the  Labor  Department 
becomes  informed  as  to  the  needs  in  the  various  phases  of  wage 
earning  and  employment. 

Mr.  Tarver.  They  have  completed  at  the  present  time  a study  of 
occupational  outlook,  and  I am  unable  to  understand  why  they  should 
have  completed  it  without  the  aid  of  your  organization,  or  why  you 
wrere  not  called  on  to  cooperate  with  them  in  that  study. 

Dr.  Wright.  Mr.  Hawkins  is  our  representative  on  the  Federal 
Committee  on  Apprenticeship. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  The  Committee  on  Apprenticeship  was  not  involved 
in  that  study  to  which  the  chairman  refers.  The  study  was  carried 
on  by  the  Division  of  Statistics,  I believe,  and  we  have  heard  about 
that  only  as  we  read  of  the  work  of  that  bureau.  To  my  knowledge, 
they  have  not  requested  us  to  furnish  any  information,  nor  have  they 
consulted  us  with  regard  to  any  of  their  procedure. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  a rather  singular  thing  that  an  organization  of 
the  Federal  Government  engaged  in  studies  of  that  kind,  and  spend- 
ing over  $19,000,000  a year  for  vocational  training,  and  vocational 
education  along  certain  lines,  should  not  have  been  called  upon  to 
participate  in  a study  of  that  character.  Flere  we  have  another  or- 
ganization of  the  Government  which  is  pursuing  a study  of  occupa- 
tional outlooks,  and  it  did  not  see  where  this  cooperation  was  neces- 
sary, or  would  have  been  of  value  to  them  in  conducting  the  study. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  contribute  to  any  such 
studies,  so  far  as  our  Office  is  concerned.  We  did  not  know  the 


111.  t hod  by  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  proposed  to  secure' 
their  information. 

Mr.  T Aim  it.  I am  not  saying  this  in  criticism  of  your  activity,  but 
I am  wondering  why  there  should  not  have  been  some  measure  of 
cooperation  between  those  two  great  Federal  agencies  in  this  study, 
with  regard  to  which  your  agency  ought  to  have  been  in  possession 
of  information  of  considerable  value  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  testimony  been  presented  to  the* 
committee  to  the  effect  that  the  Department  of  Labor  has  received 
cooperation  from  other  Departments  on  like  questions?  Has  that 
testimony  been  presented  heretofore? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Not  at  all. 

Dr.  St  udebaker.  I might  add  that  I do  not  know  that  we  have 
made  a study  or  secured  facts  dealing  with  that  particular  problem. 
This  service  that  Dr.  Wright  mentioned  a moment  ago,  the  Occupa- 
tional Information  and  Guidance  Service,  was  set  up  about  two  years 
ago.  It  is  a small  group  of  people  and  it  has  innumerable  problems 
to  deal  with.  In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  what  we  want  to  do  Is 
to  cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Employment 
Service  and  other  agencies,  such  as  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board,  in  securing  the  most  up-to-date  and  authentic  informa- 
tion available  as  to  occupational  trends.  We  would  process  that  in- 
formation, so  to  speak,  and  place  it  in  a form  that  would  be  of  reaL 
use  in  the  States  and  local  communities.  It  should  be  made  avail- 
able for  use  currently.  Of  course,  this  effort  to  afford  young  people 
an  opportunity  to  make  intelligent  choices  of  occupations  involves  a 
difficult  problem. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is  the  very  purpose  of  the  study  being  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — to  furnish  information  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  young  people  in  suitable  occupations.  F or  that 
reason,  since  you  are  engaged  in  the  dissemination  of  that  type  of 
information,  it  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  some  cooperation 
between  your  Office  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  study 
that  they  have  been  carrying  on. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  There  have  been  conferences  of  the  people  in  the 
Guidance  Service  with  people  in  the  Department  of  Labor  looking 
towards  the  use  of  that  material  when  we  get  it.  The  purpose  is  to 
counsel  and  assist  the  States  and  local  communities  in  the  States  by 
refining  the  data  thus  secured.  Once  we  get  that  done,  and  can  get 
its  handling  established  as  a routine,  that  kind  of  information  will 
be  a real  help  to  the  States  and  communities  for  use  in  their  guid- 
ance organizations. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Could  you  not  be  furnishing  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  valuable  information  concerning  occupational  trends,  as  a 
result  of  your  investigations  and  studies? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  I did  not  catch  that. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Could  you  not  furnish  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
in  connection  with  your  investigations  and  studies,  valuable  infor- 
mation concerning  occupational  trends? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  I do  not  think  we  would  be  in  a position  to  give 
as  good  information  to  them  concerning  employment  trends  as  they 
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would  be  able  to  give  to  us.  We  could  use  their  information;  we 
could  put  it  in  proper  form  for  use  in  education.  I am  sure  we 
could  all  get  together  on  that.  They  will  naturally  feel  that  it  is 
very  desirable  to  enable  us  to  make  the  maximum  use  of  their  findings. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Have  you  any  plans  to  make  use  through,  instruc- 
tions to  the  States,  of  the  information  which  they  will  bring  out 
through  their  studies  concerning  the  occupational  outlook  ? 

Dr.  Stttdebaker.  Yes;  we  have. 

Dr.  Wright.  We  have  had  the  contacts  that  have  been  mentioned. 
We  have  had  contacts  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
formerly  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  now  in  the  Social  Security 
Board,  and  through  the  Federal  Committee  on  Apprenticeship. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  It  might  be  helpful  to  concrete  the  possibilities 
that  they  should  have  in  mind.  If  you  will  look  at  this  bulletin  on 
occupational  information,  you  will  see  on  the  edge  of  it  a list  or  a 
partial  list  of  the  occupations  which  are  dealt  with.  This  is  an 
attempt  to  popularize  and  make  a rather  brief  analysis  of  the  various 
occupations  for  the  guidance  of  young  people  who  are  trying  to  decide 
what  they  want  to  do.  This  is  a concrete  illustration,  and  it  is  cap- 
able of  indefinite  expansion.  We  feel  that  the  local  communities 
should  be  making  occupational  surveys,  too. 

Mr.  Shepparo.  What,  if  anything,  is  being  done  in  the  general 
procedure  that  you  follow  in  fitting  the  individual  for  possible  em- 
ployment or  in  a profession?  In  other  words,  you  will  find  a young 
man  who  is  looking  the  situation  over  to  determine  whether  he  will 
take  up  law,  medicine,  journalism,  or  some  other  profession  or  occu- 
pation. He  may  decide  that  he  wants  to  be  a journalist,  and  I want, 
to  know  what  is  being  done  by  your  Bureau  to  see  whether,  or  not, 
it  will  be  feasible  for  him,  or  whether  it  is  advisable  from  the  edu- 
cational standpoint. 

Dr.  Wright.  I think  there  are  about  10  or  12  States  that  have  pre- 
pared plans  for  this  new  service.  They  are  setting  up  State  programs 
for  occupational  information  and  guidance.  About  half  of  them 
have  State  supervisors  who  are  working  in  the  cities  and  schools 
within  the  States  to  promote  such  a program. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  From  such  experience  as  you  have  had  with  it,  or 
from  the  knowledge  you  have  gained  up  to  this  time,  would  you  say 
that  it  will  really  accomplish  the  desired  end? 

Dr.  Wright.  It  is  too  early  for  us  to  make  an  estimate  of  final 
results,  because  the  program  is  just  beginning. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I think  that  it  is  a good  undertaking. 

Dr.  Wright.  Education  comes  into  that  field  by  furnishing  counsel 
and  information,  in  which  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  educational  part 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  Hare.  In  view  of  the  statement  by  Dr.  Wright  awhile  ago,. 
I am  wondering  whether  any  studies  have  been  made  at  any  time 
to  determine  the  feasibility,  possibility,  or  advisability  of  extension 
work  in  industry  comparable  to  that  provided  in  agriculture. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Do  you  mean  extension  work  in  industry? 

Mr.  Hare.  Yes;  comparable  to  that  provided  in  agriculture. 
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.Mr.  Hawkins.  I take  it  that  you  refer  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
program  oi  trade  and  industrial  education  reaches  those  people  who 
are  already  employed. 


Mr.  Hare.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  There  are  more  than  twice  as  many  people  enrolled 
in  trade  and  industrial  extension  classes  in  evening  and  part-time 
schools  as  are  enrolled  in  the  other  types  of  classes.  So  far  as  the 
type  of  work  to  which  Mr.  Linke  referred  is  concerned,  we  have  to 
do  the  same  thing  from  the  vocational  education  standpoint  that  they 
do  in  connection  with  the  home  projects  in  agriculture.  Practically 
every  boy  enrolled  in  a vocational  agricultural  course  is  living  oil 
the  farm,  and  he  has  learned  the  manipulative  processes  on  the  farm. 
The  boy  living  on  the  farm  knows  and  operates  all  the  manipulative 
tilings  that  have  to  be  done  on  the  farm.  Therefore,  when  he  comes 
to  the  school  he  seeks  to  learn  the  science  of  agriculture,  or  the  things 
related  to  the  manipulative  practices  and  the  improvement  of  his 
practices.  In  our  day  trade  schools  many  of  the  boys  that  enroll 
have  never  seen  a hammer,  saw,  or  whatever  tools  are  to  be  used, 
in  the  particular  trade  they  are  learning.  Therefore,  they  have  to 
start  from  scratch.  That  means  that  after  they  get  through,  they 
have  to  look  anywhere  for  employment.  Therefore,  it  is  requisite, 
that  the  clay  school  set-up  prepare  the  young  people  for  employment 
and  assist  them  in  securing  employment  at  the  end  of  their  prepara- 
tion. That  means,  of  course,  that  we  must  rely  very  largely  upon 
local  advisory  committees  to  determine  what  trades  shall  be  followed 
in  the  community  by  the  boys  who  are  admitted  into  those  day  classes. 
It  also  means  that  the  day  program  is  comparatively  small  and 
enrolls  only  196,365  out  of  a total  of  715,239.  After  the  boy  goes 
to  work  as  an  apprentice  or  beginner,  he  comes  back  to  the  school  for 
instruction  in  related  work.  That  fact  is  one  reason  you  see  the 
part-time  extension  classes  increasing. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Are  we  to  understand  that  your  instruction  is 
largely  one  of  guidance,  and  determining  the  industrial  demand  for 
employees  within  the  localities? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  is  an  important  part  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  That  is  irrespective  of  the  latent  possibilities  or 
qualifications  of  the  students? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  That  is  what  I want  you  to  make  clear. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I think  it  ought  to  be  said  that  in  many  local  com- 
munities there  is  not  as  much  emphasis  laid  upon  the  selection  of 
individuals  for  the  classes  as  there  should  be ; but  in  this  democratic 
Nation  if  you  say  that  one  should  not  join  a certain  class,  or  that 
he  should  not  engage  in  a certain  kind  of  work,  he  will  want  to  take 
up  that  very  work.  If  you  say  that  he  has  not  any  prospect  in  that 
class,  he  may  want  to  join  that  very  class.  By  and  large,  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  get  the  guidance  back  to  the  elementary  school.  Where 
the  elementary-school  teacher  often  says  to  the  boy,  “You  do  not 
want  to  go  to  a vocational  school,  but  you  want  to  be  a lawyer  or  a 
doctor;  you  are  too  bright  a boy  to  go  into  a trade,”  that  is  where 
the  difficulty  comes  in.  That  boy,  under  the  guidance  program,  would 
go  into  a vocational  school,  and  we  want  those  schools  to  honestly 
advise  their  boys  concerning  their  future  education. 
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The  thing  I started  to  say  is  this : In  a small  community  it  is  not 
possible  to  set  up  and  equip  a trade  school  that  will  teach  the  rudi- 
ments of  a trade  to  boys.  A town  of  from  2,500  to  5,000  inhabitants 
cannot  set  up  such  a vocational  shool  that  will  teach  16  or  18,  and 
in  some  cases,  25  different  trades.  They  have  to  resort,  therefore,  to 
a device  that  is  comparable  to  the  home-project  method  used  in 
agriculture.  They  try  to  get  the  boy  a job  with  the  local  printer, 
with  the  local  machinist,  local  bricklayer,  and  so  forth,  and  put  him  in 
a shop  while  training  on  the  job.  Then  he  will  come  to  school  for 
study  in  relation  to  the  mathematics  or  science  of  the  job  he  is  doing. 
rTliis  diversified  occupational  program  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
extension  program  that  was  discussed,  because  under  the  extension 
program  the  boy  is  employed  on  the  job  before  coming  to  school. 
Under  this  other  program,  we  take  a high-school  student  and  try  to 
find  him  a place  with  the  local  printer  or  local  machinist.  He  re- 
ceives this  type  of  training  while  with  the  local  printer,  and  while 
still  a student  in  school.  Then,  immediately  some  people  will  ask 
you,  “What  about  the  wages  paid  the  youngsters?”  We  absolutely 
disapprove  from  time  to  time  the  placing  of  these  boys  in  jobs  with- 
out the  payment  of  wages.  We  do  feel,  however,  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  minimum-wage  law,  perhaps,  should  provide  for  more 
consideration  for  some  of  these  young  people  during  the  first  6 or  7 
months  of  their  employment. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Are  there  not  such  exemptions  available  under  the 
law  ? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  They  are  not  at  the  present  time,  but  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Administration  is  very  sympathetic  with  the  idea.  They  see 
the  problem,  I think,  and  at  the  present  time  they  are  working  very 
enthusiastically  with  us  in  trying  to  work  out  some  means  whereby 
these  boys  would  be  granted  special  certificates  as  learners  without 
causing  the  exploitation  of  boys  who  may  be  placed  out  in  employ- 
ment. 

RELIEF  FUNDS  NOT  USED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Does  your  Bureau  participate  in  any  way  in  the 
so-called  relief  funds,  or  W.  P.  A.  funds,  on  projects  of  any  character  ? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Yes,  sir;  we  discussed  that  briefly  yesterday,  but 
I would  be  glad  to  cover  that  question  again. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  what  Mr.  Sheppard  wants  to  know  is  whether 
you  have  relief  money  for  use  in  connection  with  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  No;  we  do  not,  so  far  as  our  office  is  concerned. 

DIVERSIFIED  OCCUPATIONAL  PROGRAM 

Dr.  Wright.  I would  like  to  refer  to  something  that  I did  not 
mention  before.  Mr.  Hawkins  has  referred  to  what  we  call  the 
diversified  occupational  program.  We  have  found  that  in  small 
communities,  if  5 or  10  thousand  people,  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
community  to  not  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  vocational  schools, 
or  opportunities  to  secure  employment  in  trades  while  attending 


schools.  A man  or  woman  known  as  a coordinator  is  employed  by 
(tie  schools.  The  coordinator  helps  in  locating  the  pupils  with  local 
employers,  in  a drug  store,  a grocery  store,  or  a laundry,  or  some 
other  place  where  the  boys  and  girls  would  like  to  work  after  they 
leave  school.  Then  they  take  the  job,  working,  say,  15  or  20  hours 
a week,  in  the  afternoons  and  on  Saturdays,  but  keeping  up  their 
contact  with  the  school  for  periods  of  3 hours  a day.  Then  the 
school  gives  them  the  related  instruction  covering  drawing,  mathe- 
matics, or  science  they  may  need. 

It  is  a rather  difficult  type  of  coordination  to  work,  with,  perhaps, 
20  pupils  working  at  20  different  kinds  of  occupations.  We  have  found 
t lie  program  one  of  the  best  ways  of  helping  youngsters  to  get  employ- 
ment and  of  getting  unemployed  youth  back  on  jobs.  These  pictures 
| indicating]  show  some  of  the  occupations  at  which  they  work.  This 
young  man  is  working  in  a machine  shop,  operating  a lathe,  and  this 
one  is  working  in  an  electric-motor  repair  shop.  They  each  have  pos- 
sibilities for  the  future.  This  one,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  receiving 
instruction  on  radio  work  with  a view  to  becoming  a radio  announcer. 
I was  surprised  at  the  number  of  opportunities  that  are  open  to  per- 
sons who  have  a clear  and  distinct  enunciation,  with  good  tone  quality 
of  voice  that  can  be  trained  by  a teacher  of  public  speaking  in  a high 
school.  This  young  man  [indicating]  has  a job  meat  cutting  in  a 
grocery  store.  Each  of  the  pictures  represents  one  of  those  boys  who 
is  in  what  we  call  the  diversified  occupations  program.  That  work  is 
spreading  over  the  country  to  a very  considerable  extent. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  High-school  students  of  employable  age  are  en- 
rolled in  the  program  and  spend  one-half  of  each  school  day  in  bona 
fide  employment  in  their  chosen  trades  or  occupations  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  organized  instruction  on  the  job  as  student-learners.  Two 
periods  of  the  remaining  one-half  day  of  the  high-school  time  are 
devoted  to  directed  and  supervised  classroom  study  of  technical  and 
related  subjects  pertinent  to  the  trades  or  occupations  in  which  the 
students  are  engaged.  The  technical  subjects  are  studied  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis  and  are  those  subjects  which  have  been  approved  by  a 
craft  or  occupational  committee  as  functioning  and  necessary  to  crafts- 
manship. Related  subjects  are  those  which  are  taught  on  a group  basis 
and  include  such  social  subjects  as  economics,  civics,  health,  safety. 
Stress  is  also  placed  upon  the  development  of  good  work  habits  and 
attitudes.  The  remaining  classroom  periods  are  devoted  to  the  study 
of  regular  academic  subjects.  The  pupils  included  in  this  type  of 
program  are  usually  high-school  juniors  and  seniors,  although  boys 
and  girls  of  16  years  of  age  and  over  who  can  profit  from  the  training 
are  not  excluded.  Those  who  wish  to  do  so  may  graduate  from  high 
school  with  a regular  diploma. 

ENROLLMENT  IN  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  OPERATED  TJNDER  STATE  PLANS, 

19 18-38 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  we  will  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  the 
information  contained  on  page  64  of  the  justifications  showing  enroll- 
ment in  vocational  schools  operated  under  State  plans  by  years. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Year 

Total 

Agriculture 

Trade  and 
industrial 

Home 

economics 

Number 

Increase 

1939 

2, 085,  427 

275,  345 

538,  586 

715.239 

741.  503 

1938 

1,  810, 082 

313, 313 

460, 876 

685,  804 

627,  394 

1937 

1,496, 837 

115, 136 

394,  400 

606,  212 

496,  225 

1936 

1,  381,  701 

134,  862 

347,  728 

579, 971 

454,  002 

1935 

1,  247,  523 

128,  383 

329,  367 

536, 932 

381,  224 

1934 

1, 119, 140 

1 -31, 187 

289,  361 

486,  058 

343,  721 

1933 

1,  150,  327 

1 -25,835 

265, 978 

537,  512 

346,  837 

1932 

1, 176,  162 

58,  606 

257,  255 

579,  591 

339,  316 

1931 

1. 117,  556 

53, 020 

237,  200 

602,  755 

227,  601 

1930 

1,064,  536 

16,  560 

193,  325 

633,  153 

238,  058 

1929 

1,047.  976 

48,  945 

171,  466 

627,  397 

249,113 

1928  . 

999.  031 

87,  405 

147,  481 

619,  548 

232,  002 

1927 

911,626 

26,  351 

129,  032 

564, 188 

218, 406 

1926 

885,  275 

92,  851 

111,  585 

537,  738 

235,  952 

1925 

792,  424 

102,  369 

94,  765 

490,  791 

206,  868 

1924 

690, 055 

1 53,  527 

89,  640 

428,  473 

171,  942 

1923 

536.  528 

60,  700 

71.  298 

325,  889 

139,  341 

1922 

175,  828 

151,  581 

60,  236 

296, 884 

118,  708 

3921 

324,  247 

59,  189 

43,  352 

217,  500 

63,  395 

1920 

265,  058 

70, 163 

31,301 

184,  819 

48,  938 

1919 

194,  895 

30,  772 

19,  933 

135,  548 

39,  414 

1918  

164. 123 

15,450 

117,  934 

30,  799 

Business 

education 


90, 099 
36, 008 


: Decrease.  The  differences  for  1933  and  1934  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  decreases  in 
'Federal  funds  available  in  these  years.  A reduction  in  1933  of  8 percent  in  these  funds,  and  a further  reduc- 
tion in  1934  of  10  percent,  as  compared  with  the  previous  years,  largely  account  for  the  decrease  in  enroll- 
ments of  less  than  3 percent  for  each  of  these  years. 


FURTHER  ENDOWMENT  OF  COLLEGES  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS 


Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  take  up  the  item  on  page  102  of  the  bill  and 
page  43  of  the  justifications,  for  the  further  endowment  of  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts.  The  total  estimate  for  1941  is 
$2,480,000.  This  item  covers  the  total  of  the  funds  we  have  been 
discussing  alreadv.  This  is  included  in  the  total  amount  of 
$19,000,000. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  No,  sir;  this  is  not  Smith-Hughes  and  George- 
Deen  money.  This  is  appropriated  for  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts.  The  appropriations  are  under  different  acts  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  discuss  this  appropriation? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  I do  not  know  wliat  it  is  necessary  to  say,  except 
that  we  are  obligated  to  distribute  this  money  to  the  land-grant  col- 
leges under  permanent  appropriation  acts  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Not  this  item,  I think. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  The  permanent  appropriation  covers  $50,000  per 
institution  per  year.  There  are  51  institutions  that  get  $50,000  a 
year  each. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is  the  permanent  appropriation  that  follows  this. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  It  is  the  result  of  a subsequent  act.  There  is  no 
increase  provided.  This  is  under  the  act  approved  June  29,  1935. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  make  the  same  disposition  of  this  money  that  you 
make  of  the  permanent  appropriation  of  $2,550,000. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Yes,  sir.  This  simply  increases  the  amount  for 
i he  land-grant  colleges. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  a statement 
of  your  distribution  by  States  of  these  combined  appropriations? 
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I)r.  Studebaker.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 


Alabama  1 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas  1 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 1 

Florida 1 

Georgia  1 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 1 

Louisiana 1 

Maine 

Maryland 1 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 1 

Missouri 1 

Montana 

Nebraska 


Statement  of  allotments  to  land-grant  colleges 


Allotment 
. $102,361.69 
. 50, 000.  00 

. 75,  326.  74 

. 92,  678.  98 

. 139,  428.  64 

. 82,  666,  96 

. 89,  651.  26 

_ 72,  915.  22 

_ 87,  955. 15 

_ 105,  568.  93 
..  74,  507.  47 

_ 75,  442.  42 

. 163,  317.  34 
_ 109,  604.  53 
..  100,217.80 
..  93,  003.  25 

_ 101,  974.  51 

_ 95,  700.  97 

..  79,  751.  92 

_ 89,  952.  37 

_ 121,969.69 
..  129,218.11 
. 101,355.28 
_ 94,  578.  64 

_ 114,384.52 

- 76,  574.  53 

- 86,  851.  48 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina  1 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma  1 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South.  Carolina  \ 
South  Dakota— 

Tennessee 1 

Texas 1 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia  1 

Washington 

West  Virginia  U 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


Allotment 
$71, 113.  57 

75,  690. 19 
119,  422.  57 

75, 176.  86 
223,  942.  90 
108,  770. 17 
78,  326.  23 
151,  284.  28 
99, 301.  84 
81,  664. 12 
187,  784.  41 
50,  000.  00 
78,  407.  59 
91,  263.  82 
78,  473.  05 
101,  998.  57 
141,  232.  03 

76,  210.  60 
74,  397.  79 
99,  617.  47 
89, 119.  21 
91, 146.  91 

105,  941.  92 
72,  758.  50 


5,  030,  000.  00 


1 The  Negro  land-grant  college  in  this  State  will  receive  the  usual  proportion  of  funds. 


PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH  FUNDS  ARE  USED 


Mr.  Tarver.  Give  us  a general  statement,  outlining  tlie  purposes 
of  this  fund,  or  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  These  funds  are  to  be  applied  only  to  instruction 
in  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the  English  language  and  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  mathematical,  physical,  natural  and  economic  science, 
with  special  reference  to  their  applications  in  the  industries  of  life, 
and  to  the  facilities  for  such  instruction,  and  for  providing  courses 
for  the  special  preparation  of  instructors  for  teaching  the  elements 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

Now,  in  general,  the  total  amount  of  money  distributed  to  land 
grant  colleges  is  about  $5,000,000,  which,  as  you  suggested,  we  will 
show  in  a statement  covering  the  distribution  by  States.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  we  audit  these  accounts  to  see  whether  the  money  has 
been  spent  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  appropriated.  Inas- 
much as  practically  every  land  grant  college  spends  much  more  money 
for  those  educational  activities  I have  enumerated  than  it  gets  from 
the  Federal  Government,  it  is  not  difficult  for  any  land  grant  college 
to  use  it. 

Mr.  Houston.  I note  that  you  are  not  permitted  to  use  it  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  We  have  no  money  for  administrative  expenses 
except  what  we  get  for  our  regular  Division  of  Higher  Education  in 
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the  office.  We  have  talked  about  that  a great  deal,  and  I personally 
think  there  should  be  some  provided. 

Mr.  Houston.  This  Division  handles  the  disbursement  of  the 
money. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Yes,  sir;  we  disburse  it.  We  have  no  desire  to 
control  these  institutions,  but  having  talked  the  matter  over  with 
the  presidents  of  land  grant  colleges,  we  think  it  advisable  to  have 
a plan  by  which  they  could  extend  somewhat  their  research  facilities 
in  higher  education,  in  relation  to  the  instruction  that  the  land  grant 
colleges  give,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  improve  the  in- 
struction for  which  the  Federal  Government  is  contributing  $5,000,- 
000  a year.  About  all  we  can  do  is  to  audit  these  accounts. 

Mr.  Houston.  If  you  could  have  a small  amount  transferred  back 
for  that  expense,  it  would  be  a help? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Yes,  sir ; but  that  would  be  a difficult  thing  to  do. 
If  we  had  two  positions  in  the  Office,  persons  working  on  the  job  of 
collaborating  with  the  land-grant  colleges,  it  would  be  a real  help. 
There  is  a man  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  has  been  doing 
that  kind  of  work  in  connection  with  the  land-grant  colleges.  How- 
ever, that  is  not  quite  the  function  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Houston.  It  would  give  you  better  contact  with  the  land-grant 
colleges  if  you  had  those  positions? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  only  four  or  five  people  in  our 
Division  of  Higher  Education,  and  we  have  never  had  anybody  there 
to  give  special  attention  to  the  work  of  the  land-grant  colleges. 

Mr.  Hare.  This  gentleman  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
other  duties  ? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hare.  It  is  a combination  job? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  He  tries  to  do  a little  work  in  studying  problems  of 
instruction  in  the  land-grant  colleges.  It  is  really  not  a function  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  deal  with  the  land-grant  colleges  in 
, that  way.  It  is  our  function,  but  we  are  not  equipped  to  do  it. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
salaries  and  expenses 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  take  up  the  item  of  salaries  and  expenses,  on 
| page  45  of  the  justifications.  The  information  contained  on  page  45 
will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Regular  appropriation,  1940'  act $428,  200 

Less : Nonrecurring  items,  including  Budget  reserves  and  reorganiza- 
tion transfers,  giving  full  details  (1)  amount  impounded  by  the 


Bureau  of  the  Budget 6,  300 

Total  estimate  for  1941 421,  900 


Section  7 of  the  act  of  February  23,  1917,  known  as  the  Smith-Hughes  Act, 
providing  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories,  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  annually  for  the  administra- 
! tion  of  this  act. 

I Section  4 of  the  act  of  June  8,  1936,  known  as  the  George-Deen  Act,  providing 
for  the  further  development  of  vocational  education,  authorizes  an  appropriation 
I of  $350,000  annually  for  the  administration  of  this  act,  to  be  expended  for  the 

1 

1 

1 


Kami*  purposes  and  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  the  Smith-Hughes  Act- 

The  appropriation  for  “Salaries  and  expenses,  Vocational  Education,”  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Deen  Acts.  The 
estimate  for  1941  of  $421,1)00  represents  a decrease  of  $6,300  in  the  appropriation 
provided  for  1940. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  expenses  of  vocational  education  program 

Dr.  Stu depart r.  I would  like  to  say  a further  word  about  the* 
matter  Dr.  Wright  referred  to  in  his  statement  awhile  ago.  The 
chart  that  was  on  the  easel  about  a minute  ago,  it  seems  to  me,  shows 
something  significant,  and  I would  like  to  say  a word  about  it.  Then 
if  you  have  any  detailed  questions  about  the  break-down,  they  can  "be 
answered.  That  amount,  if  you  will  look  at  the  estimate,  is  $421,900, 
with  a deduction  of  $6,800.  If  I may,  I can  show  the  picture  rather 
clearly  by  reference  to  this  column  [indicating]  and  I think  by  that 
we  can  get  a good  idea  of  the  interpretation  that  should  be  drawn 
from  it.  You  will  see  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  distributed 
to  the  States  for  all  vocational  programs  is  $21,641,000.  Not  includ- 
ing $80,000  to  Hawaii  and  $105,000  to  Puerto  Rico.  The  total  amount 
authorized  in  the  same  acts  for  what  we  call  the  administration  of  the- 
office  in  Washington  is  $150,000.  If  we  got  the  full  authorization  for 
administration  we  would  be  using  2.5  percent  of  the  amount  dis- 
tributed to  the  States.  The  amounts  that  we  will  distribute  to  the 
States  in  1941  will  not  equal  the  amount  that  we  are  authorized  to  allot 
them,  but  gradually  they  are  absorbing  the  full  authorization.  They 
are  almost  up  to  the  total  now.  Obviously,  if  you  consider  the  full 
authorization  in  relation  to  the  total  to  be  distributed  to  the  States, 
with  this  $421,900,  the  ratio  for  administration  goes  down  to  about  2 
percent. 

Mr.  Tarver.  To  be  exact,  it  would  be  2.2  percent. 

I)r.  Studebaker.  2.2  percent  would  be  the  right  ratio  if  you  were 
to  use  the  $550,000,  but  if  you  put  the  $421,900  against  the  total,  the 
ratio  goes  down  to  about  2 percent. 

Mr.  Houston.  This  estimate  is  to  cover  administrative  expense? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Have  you  been  handicapped  by  the  impounding  of 
$6,800  of  your  appropriation  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  for  this 
purpose? 

Dr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir.  We  will  be  handicapped  in  the  matter  of 
printing,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  this  is  not  for  printing.  It  includes  printing, 
of  course. 

Dr.  Wright.  It  includes  printing  and  binding,  and  travel. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Has  it  been  taken  out  of  the  printing  and  binding, 
and  travel  items? 

Dr.  Wright.  In  our  estimates;  yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  do  not  contemplate  any  increase  or  any  change- 
in  the  number  of  your  administrative  personnel  ? 

Dr.  Wright.  No,  sir. 

FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  pass  to  page  46  of  the  justification,  to  the* 
item  for  “Further  development  of  vocational  education.” 
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You  had  in  1940,  under  this  item,  $13,750,000,  of  which  there  was 
impounded,  apparently,  by  Executive  order,  $1,004,000.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Dr.  Wright.  No,  sir.  The  estimates  that  were  submitted  for  the 
fiscal  year  were  reduced  from  that  amount  by  $1,000,000.  I offer 
for  the  record  the  following  justification: 

Justification  of  amount  requested  for  further  development  of  vocational 

education 


Regular  appropriation,  1940  act $13,  750,000 

Less:  Amount  reduced  by  Bureau  of  the  Budget 1,000,000 

Total  estimate  for  1941 12,750,000 


This  appropriation  provides  for  the  further  development  of  vocational 
education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  in  accordance  with  the  Act 
approved  June  8,  1930.  This  act,  known  as  the  “George-Deen  Act,”  authorizes 
increased  amounts  for  cooperative  vocational  education  in  agriculture,  trades 
and  industries,  home  economics,  and  maintenance  of  teacher  training,  and 
authorizes  an  appropriation  for  cooperative  vocational  education  in  distributive 
occupations  including  teacher  training  in  this  held. 

Funds  are  allotted  on  the  basis  of  population,  and  the  unexpended  balances  at 
the  close  of  a fiscal  year  remain  in  the  State  treasuries.  These  amounts  are 
reported  by  the  States  and  are  deducted  from  the  allotments  for  the  ensuing 
year.  On  this  basis  our  estimates  for  appropriations  have  been  made  for  less 
than  the  amount  authorized,  with  the  provision  that  the  apportionment  to  the 
States  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  not  to  exceed  $14,483,000,  as  authorized 
by  the  act. 

The  unexpended  balance  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1939  was  approximately 
$2,000,000.  This  is  due  to  circumstances  dating  back  to  1938,  when  the  first 
appropriation  was  made  under  this  act.  The  total  amount  authorized,  $14,483,- 
000,  was  appropriated,  but  only  $12,555,000  was  allotted  to  the  States,  the  balance 
being  withheld.  Because  of  the  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the  States,  they 
were  unable  to  plan  their  programs  in  sufficient  time  to  make  use  of  the  funds. 
In  1939  an  appropriation  of  $12,500,000  was  made.  This  amount  was  insufficient 
to  make  allotments  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  it  was  necessary  to  request 
a supplemental  appropriation  of  $52,068.  The  appropriation  of  $13,750000  for 
the  current  year  is  adequate,  and  there  will  be  no  need  for  a supplemental 
estimate. 

The  indications  from  information  received  from  the  States  are  that  they  are 
prepared  to  use  a greater  portion  of  the  funds  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and 
that  there  will  be  a smaller  unexpended  balance  ar  the  close  of  the  current  year. 
Under  these  conditions,  it  is  probable  that  a supplemental  appropriation  will 
be  requested  in  1941. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  have  had  the  full  $13,750,000  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  ? 

Dr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  the  Budget  estimates  contemplate  only  $12,750,000 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Dr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  total  authorization? 

Dr.  Wright.  $14,483,000. 

ALLOTMENT  TO  STATES 

Mr.  Tarver.  This  table  which  follows  shows  the  allotment  between 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  1937-38  ? 

Dr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 
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Table  of  allotment*  to  states  and  Territories  of  appropriations  under  the  George- 
Deen  Art  for  the  further  development  of  vocational  education  for  the  fiscal 
gear  19.17-38 

Note.  This  table  supersedes  both  the  provisional  table  of  allotments  under  the  George-Deen  Act  attached 
to  C.  L.  No.  1905  and  table  4 on  p.  98  of  appendix  B in  bulletin  1,  revised  February  1937] 


Total  1 


State  or  Territory 

Total 

Agriculture  2 

Trade  and 
industry  2 

Home 
economics  4 

Distributive 
occupations  5 

Teacher 
training  6 

Total 

$14,483, 000.00 

$4, 067,  200. 00 

$4, 058, 975.  00 

$4, 048,  825.  00 

$1,  254, 000. 00 

$1,054, 000. 00 

Alabama 

401,  144.  05 

165,  947.  24 

55,  072.  91 

135, 856.  98 

24,  429.  46 

19, 837. 46 

Arizona 

80.  408.  60 

20, 000.  00 

20,  000.  00 

20,  408.  60 

10,  000. 00 

10, 000. 00 

Arkansas 

305,  740.  84 

138,  607. 14 

30,  995.  77 

105. 115.  82 

17, 120.09 

13,  902. 02 

California 

493.  375.  58 

76,  828.  34 

213,  243.  37 

108,  333.  79 

52,  410.  87 

42,  559. 21 

Colorado ... 

123.622. 04 

35, 018.  40 

31,  752.  56 

36,  851.  08 

10,  000.  00 

10, 000. 00 

Connecticut 

144.923.17 

20,  000. 00 

64, 104. 14 

33,  938.  47 

14,834.  50 

12, 046. 06 

Delaware 

80,  000,  00 

20,  000.  00 

20,  000.  00 

20,  000.  00 

10,  000.  00 

10,  000.  00 

Florida 

159,  855.  59 

34,  542.  21 

50, 149.  93 

50,  602.  96 

13,  554. 13 

11,  006.  36 

Georgia ..  ... 

430, 909.  73 

175,  634.  20 

62,  833.  09 

143,  788.  43 

26,  859.  55 

21,  803.  46 

Idaho. 

85,  860.  29 

23,  322.  53 

20,  000.  00 

22,  537.  76 

10,  000.  00 

10,  000.  00 

Illinois. 

673,  513.  00 

123,  722.  64 

279,  646.  92 

142,  496.  48 

70,  444.  17 

57,  202.  79 

Indiana 

360,  165.  48 

100,  662.  97 

102,  283.  38 

103,  044.  87 

29,  897.  00 

24,  277.  26 

Iowa  

331,923. 17 

121,080.  05 

62,  961.  33 

106,  547.  48 

22,  811.  05 

18,  523.  26 

Kansas. 

250,  754.  04 

87,  561.  92 

49,  499.  38 

82,  227.  05 

17,  364.  88 

14, 100.  81 

Kentucky.  . ..  . 

379,  737.  33 

145,  672.  06 

60,  643.  33 

129,  684.  62 

24, 137. 19 

19,  600. 13 

Louisiana 

282.  172.  30 

102,  842.  00 

53,  597.  61 

90,  576.  86 

19,  401.35 

15,  754.  48 

Maine 

101,  582.  84 

21, 171.85 

26,  416.  52 

31,994.  47 

10,  000.  00 

10,  000.  00 

Maryland 

162,  385.  90 

29,  400.  76 

58,  788.  05 

46, 904.  63 

15,061.81 

12,  230.  65 

Massachusetts 

294,968. 15 

20, 000. 00 

174, 008. 92 

29,  870.  92 

39,  231.31 

31,  857.  00 

Michigan 

459, 102.  70 

98,  872.  60 

171,  207.  64 

110,019.17 

44,  703.  06 

36,  300.  23 

Minnesota..  

317,  424.  54 

110,  858.  20 

70,  365. 18 

93,  310.  90 

23,  669.  73 

19,  220.  53 

Mississippi.  

349,  001.51 

168,  741.26 

27,  283. 12 

119,356.49 

18,  554. 13 

15, 066.  51 

Missouri 

431,  203.  86 

137.  990.  54 

106,  052. 83 

126,  447.  79 

33,  505.  35 

27.  207.  35 

Montana 

90,801.51 

25,331.93 

20,  000.  00 

25,  469.  58 

10, 000.  00 

10, 000. 00 

Nebraska..  . .. 

192,  684.27 

72,  518.  94 

33,  409.  76 

63,  704.  76 

1 2,  720.  99 

10,  329.  82 

Nevada 

80, 000.  00 

20, 000.  00 

20, 000.  00 

20, 000.  00 

10, 000.  00 

10,  000. 00 

New  Hampshire.  - 

80,  000.  00 

20,  000.  00 

20,  000.  00 

20, 000.  00 

10,000.00 

10,  000.  00 

New  .Terse v.  . . 

302,  649.11 

20, 000.  00 

164, 895.  07 

50, 149.  88 

37,  308.  52 

30,  295.  64 

New  Mexico . 

82,  607.  48 

20, 000.  00 

20,  000.  00 

22, 607.  48 

10,000.  00 

10,  000.  00 

New  York 

947.  775.  59 

89, 138.  46 

500,  480.  36 

147,  581.33 

116,  209.  68 

94  365.  76 

North  Carolina... 

485,  954.  01 

198,  094.  85 

66.  222. 13 

168,  604.  08 

29,  267.15 

23,  765.  80 

North  Dakota 

129,  730. 19 

49, 191.  21 

20,  000.  00 

40,  538.  98 

10,  000.  00 

10.  000.  00 

Ohio 

627,  015.  40 

125,  453.  59 

237,  563.  83 

152,  810.  82 

61,  360.  55 

49, 826.  61 

Oklahoma __ 

337,  188.  90 

126,  795.  87 

57,  856.  10 

112,  455.  55 

22, 119.  60 

17, 961.78 

Oregon .... 

111,  628.  76 

27,  693.  47 

30,  789.  18 

33, 146. 11 

10,  000.  00 

10,  000.  00 

Pennsylvania 

858,  491.  92 

106,  072. 11 

370,  028.  00 

221,  276.  85 

88, 914.  06 

72,  200.  90 

Rhode  Island 

88,  296.  97 

20,  000.  00 

28,  296.  97 

20,  000.  00 

10,  000.  00 

10,  000.  00 

South  Carolina... 

274,  928.  97 

113,  473.  43 

34,  676.  21 

97,  692.  95 

16,  051.  82 

13,  034.  56 

South  Dakota 

128,  452.  67 

48,  313.  48 

20,  000.  00 

40, 139. 19 

10.  000.  00 

10,  000.  00 

Tennessee.  ...  __ 

376,  206.  74 

150,  491.  95 

59,  084.  68 

122,  859.  89 

24,  155.  35 

19,614.87 

Texas. 

780,  504.  42 

291,  248.  04 

146,  433.  22 

245,  386.  28 

53,  772.  22 

43,  664.  66 

Utah 

80,  000.  00 

20,  000.  00 

20,  000.  00 

20,  000.  00 

10,  000.  00 

10,  000.  00 

Vermont . _ 

80,000.00 

20,000.00 

20, 000.  00 

20,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

Virginia.  _ . . 

337,  148.87 

117,718.58 

62,  036.16 

116,  880.97 

22, 357. 89 

18,155.27 

Washington 

165,  452.09 

37,  731.20 

53, 077.  76 

48,  490. 36 

14,  432.  86 

11,719.91 

West  Virginia 

226,  923.  60 

55,  607.  33 

53,981.55 

88,  408.  27 

15, 963.  56 

12,  962.  89 

Wisconsin .. 

343,  977.  87 

1 09, 088.  25 

86,  784.  01 

98,  941.39 

27, 132. 12 

22, 032. 10 

Wyoming.  . _. 

80,000.00 

20,  000. 00 

20,000.00 

20, 000.  00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

Alaska..  . ... 

80,  000.  00 

20. 000. 00 

20,  000. 00 

20, 000. 00 

10,  000.  00 

10,000.00 

Hawaii . . 

80,  020.  99 

20,0  0.99 

20,  000.  00 

20.  000. 00 

10,  000.  00 

10, 000.  00 

Puerto  Rico 

254,271.99 

126,  739.  41 

21,941.06 

79,  764.  66 

14,  253.  00 

11,573.86 

District  of  Colum- 

bia 

80,512.  97 

20,  000. 00 

20,512.  97 

20, 000.  00 

10, 000. 00 

10, 000.00 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  of  allotments  to  States  and  Territories  of  appropriations  under  the  George- 
Deen  Act  for  the  further  development  of  vocational  education  for  the  fiscal 
Hear  1937-38 — Continued 


Allotted  on  the  basis  of  population  1 


State  or  Territory 

Total 

Agriculture  2 
allotted  on 
basis  of  farm 
population 

Trade  and 
industry  3 
allotted  on 
basis  of 
nonfarm 
population 

Home 
economics  4 
allotted  on 
basis  of  rural 
population 

Distributive 
occupations  3 
allotted  on 
basis  of  total 
population 

Teacher 
training  8 
allotted  on 
basis  of  total 
population 

Total 

$13,  870,  044.  90 

$3, 916,  715.  50 

$3,  926,  588.  40 

$3,  939,  957.  80 

$1, 151, 627.  20 

$935, 156. 00 

Alabama 

401, 144.  05 

165,  947.  24 

55,  072.  91 

135,  856.  98 

24,  429.  46 

19,  837.  46 

Arizona 

54, 145.  59 

12,  257.  13 

14. 193.  52 

20.  408.  60 

4,  021.  09 

3,  265.  25 

Arkansas. ..  ...  _ 

305,  740.  84 

138,  607. 14 

30,  995.  77 

105,115.  82 

17, 120.  09 

13,  902.  02 

California.. . 

493,  375.  58 

76,  828.  34 

213,243.  37 

108,  333.  79 

52,  410.  87 

42,  559.  21 

C olorado 

120,  948.  94 

35,  018.  40 

31,  752.  56 

36,  851.  08 

9,  562.  15 

7,  764.  75 

Connecticut 

135,  666.  65 

10,  743.  48 

64, 104. 14 

33,  938.  47 

14,  834.  50 

12,  046.  06 

Delaware. 

26,  070.  24 

5,  761. 14 

8,  090. 33 

8,  231. 10 

2,  200.  66 

1,  787.  01 

Florida 

159, 855.  59 

34,  542.  21 

50, 149. 93 

50,  602.  96 

13,554.13 

11,  006.  36 

Georgia ... 

430, 909.  73 

175,  634.  20 

62,  833.  09 

143,  788.  43 

26, 850.  55 

21, 803.  46 

Idaho 

64, 128.  53 

23, 322.  53 

10,  823.67 

22,  537.  76 

4,  108.  41 

3,  336. 16 

Illinois.. .. 

673,  513.  00 

123,  722.  64 

279, 646. 92 

142,  496.  48 

70,  444.  17 

57,  202.  79 

Indiana ..  . 

360,  165. 48 

100, 622. 97 

102,  283.  38 

103,  044.  87 

29,  897.  00 

24,  277.  26 

Iowa 

331,923. 17 

121,  080.  05 

62, 961.33 

106,  547.  48 

22,811.05 

18,  523.  26 

Kansas.  . . . 

250,  754.  04 

87,  561.92 

49,  499.  38 

82,  227.  05 

17, 364.  88 

14, 100.  81 

Kentucky 

379,  737.  33 

145,  672.  06 

60,  643.  33 

129,  684.  62 

24, 137. 19 

19,  600. 13 

Louisiana..  . . . 

282,172.  30 

102, 842.  00 

53,  597.  61 

90.  576.  86 

19,401.35 

15,  754.  48 

Maine  _ 

94, 922.  28 

21, 171.85 

26,  416.  52 

33,994.  47 

7,  361.  60 

5,  977. 84 

Maryland 

162,  385. 90 

29,  400.  76 

58,  788.  05 

46, 904.  63 

15,  061.  81 

12.  230.  65 

Massachusetts 

290,  229.  05 

15,  260.90 

174.008.92 

29,  870.  92 

39,231.31 

31,857. 00 

Michigan . 

459, 102.  70 

96, 872.  60 

171,207.  64 

110,019.17 

44,  703. 06 

36,  300.  23 

Minnesota.  ..  . 

317,  424.  54 

110,858.20 

70.  365. 18 

93,310.90 

23, 669.  73 

19,  220.  53 

Mississippi .. 

349,001.51 

168,741.26 

27,283.12 

119,356.  49 

18,554.13 

15,066.51 

Missouri . _. 

431,203.86 

137,  990.54 

106,052.  83 

126.447.  79 

33,505.35 

27,  207.  35 

Montana ... 

73,  837.  82 

25,  331.93 

14,043. 14 

25,  469.  58 

4,  963. 03 

4,030. 14 

Nebraska . 

192,  684.  27 

72,  518.  94 

33,  409.  76 

63,  704.  76 

12.  720.99 

10,  329. 82 

Nevada 

10,  747. 97 

2, 035.  66 

3, 146.  60 

4, 042.  48 

840.  62 

682.  61 

New  Hampshire.. 

46,  266. 10 

7,  781.81 

16, 971.05 

13,  729.  73 

4,  295.  46 

3,  488. 05 

New  Jersey  .... 

298, 880.  85 

16,  231.  74 

164,  895.07 

50, 149.  88 

37,  308.  52 

30,  295. 64 

New  Mexico.  _ . 

60,  491.64 

19, 641.00 

11, 161.83 

22,  607.  48 

3,  907.  95 

3, 173.  38 

New  York 

947,  775.  59 

89, 138.46 

500, 480.  36 

147,  581.33 

116,209.68 

94,  365.  76 

North  Carolina ... 

485, 954.  01 

198,  094. 85 

66,  222. 13 

168,  604.  08 

29,  267. 15 

23,  765.  80 

North  Dakota 

113,076.86 

49, 191.  21 

11,957.  37 

40,  538. 98 

6,  285.  38 

5, 103.  92 

Ohio  _ . 

627,  015.  40 

125,  453.59 

237,  563. 83 

152,  810.  82 

61,  360.  55 

49, 826.  61 

Oklahoma  _ _. 

337, 188.  90 

126,  795.87 

57, 856. 10 

112,  455.55 

22, 119.  60 

17, 961.  78 

Oregon 

107,  583. 87 

27,  693.  47 

30,  789. 18 

33,  146. 11 

8,  805. 10 

7, 150.  01 

Pennsylvania.  ._ 

858,491.92 

106,  072.  11 

370,  028.  00 

221,  276.  85 

88,914.  06 

72,  200.  90 

Rhode  Island..  . 

45.  556. 85 

2,  040. 11 

28,  296.  97 

3,  719.  19 

6, 346.  79 

5,  153.  79 

South  Carolina... 

274, 928. 97 

113,  473.43 

34,676.  21 

97,  692.  95 

16.051.82 

13,  034.  56 

South  Dakota 

112,  805.30 

48,  313.  48 

12,  762.  52 

40, 139. 19 

6,  396.  20 

5,  193.91 

Tennessee 

376,  206.  74 

150,  491.95 

59,  084.  68 

122,  859.  89 

24,  155.  35 

19,  614.  87 

Texas  ...  . . 

780,  504.  42 

291,  248.  04 

146,  433.  22 

245,  386.  28 

53,  772.  22 

43,  664.  66 

Utah 

56,  614.  89 

14.  327.  08 

16,  536.  32 

17.  256.  13 

4,688.31 

3,807.  05 

Vermont.  . 

47,  601.  99 

13,  979.  28 

10,  403.  65 

17,  203.  42 

3,  319.  83 

2,  695.  81 

Virginia 

337, 148.  87 

117,  718.  58 

62,  036.  16 

116,  880.97 

22.  357.  89 

18, 155.  27 

Washington  _ . . 

165,  452.  09 

37.  731.  20 

53.  077.  76 

48,  490.  36 

14,  432.  86 

11,  719.91 

West  Virginia 

226,  923.  60 

55,  607.  33 

53,  981.  55 

88,  408.  27 

15,  963.  56 

12,  962.  89 

Wisconsin 

343, 977.  87 

109,  088.  25 

86.  784.  01 

98,941.39 

27,  132.  12 

22,  032.  10 

Wyoming . 

30,  362.  92 

9,  057.  36 

6,  427.  27 

11, 104.  99 

2.  082.  36 

1,  690.  94 

Alaska  _ . 

7,  393.  10 

344.  95 

2,  382.  27 

3,  674.  26 

547.  24 

444.  38 

Hawaii ... 

47,  067.  94 

20,  020.  99 

8,713.  86 

12,  171.  50 

3.  400.  38 

2,  761.  21 

Puerto  Rico 

District  of  Colum- 

254,  271.  99 

126,  739.  41 

21,941.  06 

79,  764.  66 

14,  253.  00 

11,  573.  86 

bia 

28,  711.  26 

53.  86 

20,  512.  97 

4,  494.  64 

3,  649.  79 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Tahir  of  allot  menu  to  States  and  Territories  of  appropriations  under  the  George - 
lire  a Art  for  the  further  development  of  vocational  education  for  the  fiscal 
year  11)87-88 — Continued 


Allotment  required  to  guarantee  minimum  i 


State  or  Territory 


Total 


Agriculture 2 
to  guarantee 
minimum  of 
$20,000 


Trade  and 
industry  3 
to  guarantee 
minimum  of 
$20,000 


Home 
economics  4 
to  guarantee 
minimum  of 
$20,000 


Distributive 
occupations  5 
to  guarantee 
minimum  of 
$10,000 


Teacher 
training 8 
to  guarantee 
minimum  of 
$10,000 


Total 

Arizona 

Colorado. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Idaho 

Maine  

M assachusetts. . . 

Montana 

Nevada... 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Oregon 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Vermont 

Wyoming.. - 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

District  of  Colum 
bia 


$012, 955.  10 


20,  203.  01 
2, 073. 10 
9,  250.  52 

53,  929.  76 

21,  731.  76 
6,  660.  56 
4,  739. 10 

16,  963.  69 
69,  252. 03 
33,  733.  90 

3,  768.  26 
22, 115.  84 
16,  653.  33 

4.  044.  89 
42,  740.  12 
15,  647.  37 
23,  385. 11 
32,  398.  01 
49,  637.  08 
72,  606.  90 
32,  953.  05 

51,  801.71 


$150,  484.-50 


$132,  386.  60 


$108, 867.  20 


$102,  372.  80 


7,  742.  87 


5, 806.  48 


9,  256.  52 
14,  283.  86 


5, 978. 91 
437. 85 


11, 909.  67 
9, 176.  33 


11,  768.  90 


4,  739. 10 


7,  799.  34 
5,  891.  59 
2,  638.  40 


17,  964.  34 
12,  218. 19 
3,  768.  26 
359. 00 


5,  956.  86 
16,  853.  40 
3,  028.  95 


15, 957.  52 
6,  270.  27 


5, 036.  97 
9, 159.  38 
5,  704.  54 


8,  838. 17 
8,  042.  63 


17,  959.  89 


5,  672.  92 

6,  020.  72 
10,  942.  64 
19,  655.  05 


7,  237.  48 
3,  463.  68 
9,  596.  35 
13,  572.  73 
17,  617.  73 
11,  286. 14 


16,  280.  81 


19,  946. 14 


2,  743.  87 
2,  796.  58 
8, 895. 01 
16.  32jj-  74 
7,  828.  50 

20,  000.  00 


6,  092.  05 
3,  714.  62 
1,  194.  90 
3,  653.  21 
3,  603.  80 

5,  311.  69 

6,  680. 17 

7,  917.  64 
9,  452.  76 
6,  599.  62 

5,  505.  36 


$118, 844.  00' 


6, 734.  75 
2, 235.  25 


8,  212.  99 
6,  663.  84 
4, 022. 16 


5,  969.  86 
9,  317.  39 

6,  511. 95 


6, 826.  62 
4,  896.  08 
2,  849.  99 
4,  846.  21 
4,  806.  09 

6,  192.  95 

7,  304. 16 

8,  309. 02 

9,  555.  69 
7,  238.  79 

6,  350.  21 


1 Allotments  on  the  basis  of  United  States  census  returns  of  population  as  of  Apr.  1, 1930. 

2 For  the  salaries  and  necessary  travel  expenses  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  agricultural  sub- 
jects. 

3 For  the  salaries  and  necessary  travel  expenses  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  trade  and  indus- 
trial subjects. 

4 For  the  salaries  and  necessary  travel  expenses  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  home-economics 
subjects. 

5 For  the  salaries  and  necessary  travel  expenses  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of,  and  maintenance- 
of  teacher  training  in,  distributive  occupational  subjects. 

6 For  preparing  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  agricultural,  trade  and  industrial,  and  home-eco- 
nomics subjects. 


Mr.  Tarver.  How  will  that  compare  with  the  allotments  between 
the  States  for  the  fiscal  year  1941,  if  this  reduction  is  approved  ? 

Dr.  Wright.  There  will  be  no  change  in  the  allotments,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  the  language  of  the  appropriation  act  contains  the  pro- 
vision that  the  allotment  is  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  full  amount 
authorized  when  the  unexpended  balance  on  hand  in  the  States  is 
sufficient  or  is  thought  might  be  sufficient  to  make  up  the  difference. 

Now,  we  are  working  under  this  difficulty,  we  know  the  unexpended 
balance  for  the  fiscal  year  1939  when  we  submit  the  estimates,  but 
we  do  not  know  the  unexpended  balance  for  1940.  Therefore,  the 
practice  in  the  past  has  been  that  if  the  unexpended  balance  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  is  not  sufficient  to  make  up  the  difference,  we 
come  back  to  Congress  for  a deficiency  appropriation. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  will  be  the  amount  which,  in  all  probability, 
will  actually  be  distributed  to  the  States  during  the  present  fiscal 
year? 
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Dr.  Wright.  During  the  fiscal  year  1939  the  States  received  their 
full  allotment  under  the  George-Deen  Act,  and  since  it  takes  some 
time  to  provide  the  buildings  and  equipment  and  to  secure  qualified 
teachers  an  unexpended  balance  of  $2,064,205.11  remained  on  hand 
on  June  30.  This  unexpended  balance  when  deducted  from  the  basic 
allotments  left  the  sum  of  $12,388,689.73  to  be  distributed  to  the 
States  and  Territories.  For  the  present  fiscal  year  653  new  depart- 
ments of  vocational  education  in  agriculture  alone  have  been  added. 
At  an  average  cost  of  $2,000  per  teacher  these  alone  will  call  for 
nearly  $900,000  of  Federal  funds.  Similar  increases  may  be  expected 
in  each  of  the  other  fields.  As  a result  of  these  increases  in  1940  and 
others  projected  for  1941,  the  full  authorization  will  be  needed  as 
provided  in  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Unless  there  are  some  questions,  in  view  of  the  rather 
lengthy  discussion  we  have  already  had  as  to  the  purposes  for  which 
this  money  is  used,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  matter  further 
at  this  time. 


Promotion  of  vocational  education  in  Hawaii 


Total  estimate  for  1941 $30,  000 

PROMOTION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  HAWAII 

We  will  pass  to  the  item  for  promotion  of  vocational  education  in 
Hawaii.  The  amount  estimated,  $30,000,  is  the  same  as  that  avail- 
able during  the  present  fiscal  year  ? 

Dr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  has  been  no  change  ? 

Dr.  Wright.  No,  sir. 

PROMOTION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  Tarver.  If  there  are  no  questions,  we  will  pass  from  that  to 
“Promotion  of  vocational  education  in  Puerto  Pico,”  page  49  of  the 
justifications.  The  same  statement  is  applicable  here — no  change  in 
the  $105,000  appropriation  for  this  purpose  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  is  contemplated  in  the  budget  as  approved  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  ? 

Dr.  Wright.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  they  match  that  in  Puerto  Rico  ? 

Dr.  Wright.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Houston.  The  same  as  they  do  in  Hawaii? 

Dr.  Wright.  The  same  as  in  the  States, 

cooperative  vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons  disabled  in 

INDUSTRY 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  pass  to  the  item  for  “Cooperative  rehabilita- 
tion of  persons  disabled  in  industry.”  Will  you  discuss  this  item  ? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Mr.  Kratz,  the  Director  of  that  Division,  will 
present  the  matter. 
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Mr.  Kratz.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  wish  a statement  on  the  opera- 
tion of  this  program? 

OPERATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes;  I would  like  to  have  a general  statement  on  the 
operation  of  the  program,  first. 

Mr.  Kratz.  I will  try  to  be  very  brief.  The  work  of  restoring 
physically  disabled  persons  to  employment  and  economic  independ- 
ence began  20  years  ago.  The  Congress,  in  1920,  passed  an  act  pro- 
viding for  vocational  rehabilitation  and  placement  in  employment 
of  persons  disabled  in  industry,  through  accidents,  diseases,  or 
congenital  causes. 

This  program  is  operated  very  much  like  the  program  of  vocational 
education  and  other  Federal-aid  undertakings  of  that  character,  in 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  not  engage  directly  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  disabled  persons;  but,  under  the  Federal  Act,  the  State 
Board  of  Vocational  Education,  or  Rehabilitation,  is  the  administra- 
tive agency.  Now,  unlike  these  other  programs,  the  rehabilitation 
work  is  not  carried  on  in  the  public-school  system;  it  is  a State 
enterprise,  but  with  some  cooperation  in  the  local  communities. 

The  State  board  organizes  and  employs  a staff  of  workers  who,  in 
turn,  work  with  the  disabled  persons  themselves.  You  cannot  re- 
habilitate disabled  persons  in  groups.  There  is  such  a great  varia- 
tion as  to  age,  disability,  education,  employment  experience,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  that  each  case  must  be  solved  on  the  basis  of  the 
problem  it  presents. 

I want  to  make  this  point  very  clear,  that  none  of  these  Federal 
funds  granted  to  the  States  in  aid,  or  any  of  the  State  funds  used  to 
match  these  Federal  funds,  go  as  direct  benefits  to  the  disabled  per- 
son. He  is  aided,  guided,  assisted  in  preparing  himself  for  employ- 
ment, but  he  gets  no  money  benefit  of  any  character  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Houston.  Hoes  he  pay'  anything? 

Mr.  Kratz.  He  pays  nothing.  Now,  how  is  the  preparation  of  the 
disabled  person  who  cannot  return  to  his  former  employment  carried 
on  ? A few  of  them  are  trained  in  public  schools.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  public  vocational  schools  are  not  organized  to  serve  the  vari- 
ous age  groups  under  the  conditions  which  have  to  be  met.  So,  we 
have  to  train  a great  many  of  them  in  private  trade  schools,  commer- 
cial colleges,  and  the  like ; and  a considerable  number  in  industry,  un- 
der improvised  training  programs  for  the  particular  individual. 
For  example,  we  might  train  an  automobile  mechanic  in  an  automo- 
bile mechanic’s  shop,  if  that  is  the  best  thing  to  do  for  that  particular 
individual.  But  always  an  attempt  is  made  to  capitalize  on  the  expe- 
rience and  training  of  the  disabled  person.  For  example,  a painter, 
who  can  no  longer  climb  ladders,  might  be  trained  to  paint  signs; 
the  young  man  who  cannot  move  about  very  readily  may  be  trained 
as  a draftsman,  or  an  engraver,  or  watch  repair  man,  or  the  like. 

I thought  you  might  be  interested  in  this  chart  [exhibiting] . The 
Federal  act  provides  that  the  States  must  not  only  retrain  or  repre- 
pare the  disabled  person  for  employment,  but  must  also  place  him  in 
employment;  so  that  these  figures  which  I give  you  mean  that  every 
person  reported  rehabilitated  has  been  put  back  on  the  job  in  normal 
competitive  regular  employment. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  you  have  placement  offices  to  do  that? 
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Mr.  Kratz.  Our  workers  do  placement;  but,  of  course,  we  have 
cooperative  relations  with  the  training  agencies,  the  United  States 
Public  Employment  Offices,  and  any  other  agency  we  can  get  to  help 
us.  About  50  percent  of  our  persons  are  placed  through  cooperation 
of  other  agencies,  but  we  have  to  follow  up  the  case,  after  it  is  placed, 
before  we  can  close  it  out  as  rehabilitated. 

Since  1920  we  have  rehabilitated  119,281  persons.  During  the  year 
1938-39,  there  were  10,747  rehabilitated.  On  June  30,  1939,  there 
were  32,468  persons  in  some  form  of  rehabilitation  process,  and  the 
States  had  on  their  live  rolls  46,750  persons  who  are  eligible  but  not 
all  of  them  receiving  service. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  To  what  was  that  due? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Lack  of  funds;  lack  of  facilities  with  which  to  meet 
the  needs. 


AVERAGE  COST  OF  REHABILATING  DISABLED  PERSONS 

The  average  cost  of  rehabilitating  a disabled  person,  including  all 
administrative  costs,  that  is,  the  total  contribution  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  governments,  is  $300;  and  the  average 
earning  capacity  is  $18  a week  after  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  they  ever  repay  any  of  this  $300  in  after  years, 
when  they  go  back  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  No;  no  more  than  would 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Would  not  they  do  it  through  the  annual  tax 
process  that  all  citizens  are  subject  to? 

Mr.  Houston.  But  all  citizens  do  not  get  $300  a year. 

Mr.  Kratz.  They  do  not  get  $300  in  this  case;  the  $300  is  what 
it  costs  to  train  them. 

BASIS  FOR  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  basis  of  allocation  of  those  funds,  as  be- 
tween the  States? 

Mr.  Kratz.  The  ratio  of  the  population  of  the  State  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  And  that  is  a fair  distribution,  because  we 
have  found  repeatedly  that  the  incidence  of  disablement  in  1,000  of 
the  general  population  is  the  same  in  rural  and  urban  centers  alike. 

APPLIANCES  FOR  DISABLED  PERSONS 

Mr.  Keefe.  This  money  is  allocated  to  the  States  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Now,  I have  had  some  experience  with  that  program, 
and  I very  definitely  approve  it;  I want  you  to  understand  that; 
but  do  you  provide  orthopedic  appliances  for  people  who  have  sus- 
tained injury  in  industry,  that  are  necessary  to  rehabilitate  them? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  we  do,  under  certain  circumstances.  We  cannot 
provide  appliances  for  every  disabled  person  who  applies  to  the 
rehabilitation  department ; but  such  service  must  be  but  one  phase  of 
j his  training  and  preparation  for  employment. 

Mr.  Keefe.  I understand.  But  assume  a man  has  a hand  cut  off 
j and,  in  the  process  of  his  rehabilitation  in  the  employment  for  which 
| he  is  fitted,  an  orthopedic  appliance  would  enable  him  to  carry  on. 

i 

. 
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Does  (he  program  contemplate,  in  a situation  of  that  character,  where 
he  is  unable  to  buy  it  himself,  that  he  is  provided  with  it  in  order 
that  his  rehabilitation  may  be  completed? 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Keefe.  What  portion  of  your  allotment,  for  instance,  is  used 
for  purposes  of  that  character? 

Mr.  K katz.  Of  the  total  funds  expended,  it  represents  about s$330, 000 
a year. 

TRAINING  AND  OTHER  COSTS 

Mr.  Keefe.  And  for  what  is  the  balance  generally  expended? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Salaries  of  workers,  case  workers  in  rehabilitation;  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  office  force,  and  for  the  training  costs  of  the 
persons  receiving*  the  rehabilitation  service. 

Mr.  Keefe.  When  you  say  “for  the  training  cost,”  if  you  place  that 
man,  for  instance,  back  in  an  industry,  a voluntary  job  is  provided 
for  him  in  industry,  perhaps  in  the  same  industry  where  he  sustained 
his  disability,  what  cost  is  there  other  than  the  mere  check-up  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  In  a case  like  that,  there  would  be  no  cost. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Then  the  principal  disposition  of  this  fund  is  the  pay- 
ment of  the  case  workers  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keefe.  And  administrative  cost,  and  the  maintenance  of  office, 
and  so  on  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes. 

METHOD  OF  CONTACT  IN  DISABILITY  CASES 

Mr.  Keefe.  Now,  how  do  you  contact  these  cases  and  how  are  they 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  rehabilitation  force,  generally?  Is 
there  a definite  program  in  the  States  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes;  there  is  a pretty  well  organized  program  of  case 
reference.  The  Federal  act  requires  the  State  industrial  commission 
and  rehabilitation  department  to  set  up  a cooperative  agreement,  and 
these  industrial  accident  commissions  report  their  disabled  cases  to  us. 
In  addition  hospitals,  clinics,  public  employment  offices  (under  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act,  we  are  required  to  cooperate)  and  the  children’s 
agencies  refer  cases.  All  of  these  cooperative  relations  have  a basis 
in  Federal  legislation,  and  the  States  set  up  cooperative  agreements, 
to  conform  to  the  legislative  provisions  which  are  submitted  to  our 
office  for  approval. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Now,  those  who  are  congenitally  disabled— -you  do  at- 
tempt to  rehabilitate  those  cases  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Keefe.  How  are  they  brought  to  your  attention  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  A great  many,  of  course,  through  the  crippled  children’s 
agencies  in  the  States,  and  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Do  you  have  any  age  limitations  on  the  matter  of 
rehabilitation  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  No,  sir ; except  we  wTould  not  rehabilitate  an  individual 
who  is  of  an  age  less  than  the  legal  age  of  employment  in  a State. 

Mr.  Keefe.  I am  thinking  of  the  age  above  the  average. 
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Mr.  Kratz.  There  is  nothing  specified  in  the  statutes  or  in  the  Fed- 
eral act,  but  there  is  a practical  limitation;  although  we  have  some 
cases  over  60  years  of  age  that  we  have  rehabilitated.  I could  give 
you  the  figures  on  the  age  groups. 

AGE  GROUPS  INVOLVED  IN  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM 

(See  p.  359) 

Mr.  Keefe.  I would  like  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  could 
have  them,  to  see  the  age  groups  that  are  involved  in  this  rehabilitation 
program. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  ask  that  they  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Kratz.  I will  be  very  glad  to  give  them  to  you. 

SUPERVISION  OF  ACT  IN  STATES 

Mr.  Kratz  (continuing).  Now,  we  have  not  been  satisfied  just  to 
receive  a report  each  year  of  the  number  of  persons  rehabilitated  and 
returned  to  self-support 

Mr.  Keefe.  May  I ask  this  question  right  there : This  fund  that  is 
appropriated  is  allotted  to  the  various  States,  and  the  various  States 
set  up  a vocational  rehabilitation  program  and  their  own  budget. 
Now,  to  what  extent  does  the  Federal  Government  engage  in  that 
program,  or  direct  it?  That  is  what  I am  interested  in  knowing. 

Mr.  Kratz.  There  are  spelled  out  in  the  Federal  act  two  or  three 
general  functions  for  the  F ederal  office.  One  is  to  allot  and  administer 
the  use  of  those  funds,  to  see  that  the  States  use  them  for  the  purposes 
intended  by  the  act  of  Congress.  So  we  make  an  annual  audit;  we  do 
inspectional  work.  Secondly,  we  are  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
studies,  investigations,  engage  in  research  work,  publish  bulletins, 
and  the  like,  for  the  use  of  the  States  in  carrying  on  their  work  and 
to  help  them  do  a better  job,  to  meet  the  changing  conditions,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  And  we  also  are  directed  in  the  act  to  assist  the 
States  in  providing  definite  services  such  as  they  might  indicate  they 
need  in  better  carrying  on  their  program;  although  we,  as  I said  in 
the  beginning,  do  nothing  as  far  as  direct  operations  are  concerned. 

We  do  not  have  a large  staff  of  persons  and  do  not  engage  in  re- 
habilitating the  disabled ; although  the  Federal  act  would  permit  us  to 
do  that  if  we  had  the  money. 

WITHHOLDING  OF  ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Mr.  Keefe.  Let  me  ask  this — and  I am  asking  these  questions  for  the 
purpose  of  having  it  show  in  the  record  : You  have  indicated  the  general 
character  and  purpose  of  the  Federal  agency  in  supervising  and  seeing 
that  the  purpose  of  the  act  was  carried  out,  under  which  these  allot- 
ments are  made.  Have  you  found,  in  the  administration  by  the  Federal 
agency,  cases  where  you  had  to  withhold  allotments  from  States 
because  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  standards  set  up  by  your  Depart- 
ment, or  because  of  misuse  of  funds  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Well,  the  answer  is  “Yes.”  Each  year  we  will  find  in 
our  audits  that  some  moneys  have  been  expended  for  purposes  not 
covered  in  the  act — rather  limited  in  amount,  it  is  true ; $4,500  this  last 
year,  for  example.  And,  under  our  Federal  act,  we  must  withhold 
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that  from  the  next  allotment  to  the  State.  But  we  have  had  very  little 
trouble  with  respect  to  withholding  funds  from  a State  because  it  did 
not  meet  the  terms  and  conditions  set  out  in  its  plan;  although,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  we  had  to  withhold  funds  temporarily  from  a State 
because  it  was  not  living  up  to  the  terms  of  its  plan. 

STANDARDS  FOR  PERSONNEL  AND  OPERATION  OF  ACT  IN  STATES 

Mr.  Keefe.  Are  the  standards  general  throughout  the  whole  country 
in  the  administration  in  the  various  States? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a very  interesting  way  of  arriving  at 
those  standards.  There  is  a council  called  the  State  Rehabilitation 
Council,  consisting  of  the  chief  State  rehabilitation  officer  in  all  of  the 
States  and  Territories.  This  Council  has  an  executive  committee  of  9 
persons  which  is  a technical  advisory  group  to  the  Office  of  Education. 
And  just  recently,  2 or  3 weeks  ago,  we  had  a meeting  of  that  commit- 
tee, as  well  as  some  other  people  in  related  fields  and  from  the  Office,  to 
sit  down  for  4 or  5 days  and  determine  the  best  policies  and  procedures 
for  expanding  our  program  with  this  new  money  that  is  being  made 
available  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  And  those  policies  then, 
when  once  approved,  become  the  standards  for  the  whole  country  and 
every  State  has  participation  in  that.  So  that  the  standards  for  per- 
sonnel and  operation  of  the  program  have  been  arrived  at  through  the 
years  through  this  method  and  are  incorporated  in  the  State  plans 
which  are  submitted  to  the  Office  and  approved  by  the  Office. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  all  the  States  participate? 

Mr.  Kratz.  All  but  Kansas.  Are  you  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  Houston.  Yes,  sir ; I would  like  to  know  the  story.  What  is  the 
matter?  Have  not  we  anybody  who  needs  rehabilitation? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Well,  I would  say  there  are  several  reasons.  It  has 
not  been  sufficiently  promoted  out  there;  secondly,  I think  there  are 
some  folks  who  ought  to  be  interested  who  are  more  interested  in  some 
other  Federal-aid  programs  and  are  willing  to  let  rehabilitation  slide 
rather  than  have  it  detract  somewhat  by  diverting  some  funds,  which 
I think  are  very  badly  needed.  But  I will  say  this : We  have  worked 
very  hard  to  get  them  started  and  their  welfare  department  or  some 
agency  similar  to  that  are  willing  to  give  some  money  to  match  Fed- 
eral funds  to  start  the  program  this  year.  We  have  seen  the  Gover- 
nor— he  was  in  Washington  recently,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  with 
the  head  of  the  social  welfare  department  and  some  others  and  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  report  next  year  that  we  have  Kansas  in  the  family. 

WITHHOLDING  OF  ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Mr.  Sheppard.  With  reference  to  the  interrogation  of  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Keefe : Whenever  any  funds  are  withheld  such 
as  you  mentioned,  the  amount  being  $4,500 — was  it  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir ; the  total  for  all  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  That  is  made  necessary,  in  other  words  it  is  manda- 
tory under  the  provisions  of  the  legislation  enacted  by  Congress? 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  You  have  no  discretionary  power  there,  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  Where  a State  does  not  take  up  its  part  of  this  fund, 
is  it  possible,  at  the  end  of  a fiscal  year,  or  at  any  other  time,  to 
reallocate  that  portion  of  the  funds  among  other  States  which  are 
cooperating  in  the  work? 

Mr.  Kratz.  A specific  provision  in  the  Federal  Act  says  any  moneys 
not  used  by  a particular  State  may  be  reallotted  to  other  States  pre- 
pared to  fise  the  money,  on  a proportionate  basis,  within  that  same, 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  When  is  that  reallotment  made  ? F or  example,  Kansas 
has  certain  funds  available  for  this  fiscal  year,  and  I presume  they  will 
be  available,  of  course,  until  July  1,  1940.  Do  you  make  the  realloca- 
tion of  those  funds  immediately  after  July  1,  i940,  between  the  other 
States  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  No,  sir;  we  do  that  on  the  1st  of  January.  Under 
the  act,  we  send  these  moneys  out  in  advance  twice  a year,  on  July  1 
and  January  1,  and  with  the  January  1 allotments  we  give  the  States 
additional  moneys  which  they  are  prepared  to  use. 

AGE  GROUPS  INVOLVED  IN  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM 

(See  p.  357) 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  continue  your  statement,  please. 

Mr.  Kratz.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  recess  I had  an  opportunity 
to  go  to  the  office  and  I can  give  the  information  requested  by  Con- 
gressman Keefe,  showing  the  persons  rehabilitated  last  year. 

Sixteen  percent  were  under  21  years  of  age;  47.7  percent  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  30;  18.7  percent  between  the  ages  of  31  and  40; 
10.3  percent  between  41  and  50,  and  7.3  percent  over  51  years  of  age. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  25  percent  of  the  cases  re- 
habilitated last  year  were  women. 

Mr.  Keefe.  What  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Twenty-five  percent  were  women  and  the  remainder 
males. 


STUDY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  RECORDS  OF  REHABILITATED  PERSONS 


I think  the  point  where  I ended  just  before  recess,  in  connection 
with  rehabilitation  work,  was  that  we  had  not  been  satisfied  to  report 
each  year  the  number  of  rehabilitated  persons  placed  in  employment, 
but  we  wanted  to  see  how  effective  our  work  was  all  over  the  United 
States  among  the  different  cases,  and  we  have  made  studies  of  these 
individual  cases  in  the  field  to  find  out  the  employment  record  and 
status  of  subsequent  employment.  We  are  now  completing  a study  of 
the  persons  rehabilitated  during  the  fiscal  year  1936. 

We  looked  at  the  cases  in  the  year  1939  and  found  that  68  percent 
were  in  full-time  employment,  11  percent  in  part-time  employment,  7 
percent  were  unemployed  and  could  not  find  work,  3 percent  were  tem- 
porarily laid  off,  2 percent  were  not  in  the  labor  market,  were  not 
looking  for  work,  and  3 percent  were  married.  We  have  no  means  of 
keeping  women  from  getting  married. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  that  should  not  be  one  of  your  objectives, 
should  it? 

Mr.  Kratz.  No;  and  3 percent  were  unemployable;  3 percent  had 
died. 
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I think  a record  indicating  79  percent  still'  employed,  after  3 
years,  that  is,  3 years  subsequent  to  rehabilitation,  indicates  a pretty 
good  record. 

This  chart  covers  the  records  of  only  three  States.  I have  the  figures 
now  for  some  thirty -odd  States,  which  will  look  very  much  like  this. 

Now,  it  would  be  interesting  to  note  also  the  earning  capacity  at  the 
time  of  rehabilitation,  in  1936:  3.3  percent  were  earning  under  $9  a 
week;  that  is,  at  the  time  we  reviewed  them. 

The  average  in  this  category,  as  shown  by  this  chart,  is  9.3  at  $14 
to  $18.  And  you  will  note  that  3 years  later,  when  we  come  to  those 
in  the  lower-bracket  designation,  the  wage  at  the  time  of  rehabilitation 
was  $18.05  a week  and  at  the  time  of  review,  3 years  later,  the  average 
weekly  earnings  were  $22.88. 

Mr.  Tarver.  When  you  say  at  the  time  of  rehabilitation  you  mean 
at  the  time  of  completing  their  rehabilitation  training? 

Mr.  Kratz.  At  the  time  they  were  placed  on  their  first  job. 

Mr*.  Tarver.  I presume  most  of  them  had  no  earning  capacity  at 
the  time  the  rehabilitation  was  started. 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  place  the  figures  from  which  you  have  made 
that  statement  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes. 

(The  data  requested  follows:) 


Employment  status  in  1939  of  clients  rehabilitated  in  1936 

from  tnree  States ) 

Employed : 

Full  time 

Part  time i 

Unemployed : 

Cannot  find  work 

Temporarily  laid  off 

Not  in  labor  market : 

Not  looking  for  work 

Homemakers 

111 — unemployable 

Dead 


( based  on  reports 

Percentage 

distribution 

68 

11 

7 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 


Total 100 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  table  shows  the  employment  status  of  the  cases 
reviewed  at  the  time  of  the  study.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  all  of  these 
cases  were  employed  at  the  time  they  were  reported  rehabilitated  in  1936,  and 
therefore  all  of  them  had  some  employment  after  the  date  of  closure.  The 
employment  status  of  the  group  studied,  as  shown  in  this  table,  is  better  than 
that  of  normal  workers  during  the  same  period  as  shown  by  several  studies  of 
unemployment. 

Mr.  Kratz.  This  chart  [indicating]  shows  something  about  the 
work  history  of  this  same  group  throughout  the  3-year  period  studied. 
If  you  think  of  the  entire  group  of  persons  as  one  man  you  will  find 
that  this  one  man  had  full  employment  for  78.3  percent  of  the 
period,  that  is,  of  3 years,  and  he  would  have  had  part-time  employ- 
ment 6.7  percent ; and  he  would  be  out  of  the  labor  market  5.9  percent 
of  the  period;  and  he  would  have  been  unemployed  9.1  percent. 
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What  we  did  was  to  take  the  maximum  number  of  man-hours  in  the 
five-hundred-and-thirty-odd  cases  studied  during  which  they  could 
have  been  at  work  during  the  entire  3-year  period  subsequent  to 
rehabilitation. 

And  I submit  to  you  that  in  that  time  when  employment  was 
difficult  for  most  everybody  that  an  employment  record  of  that  kind 
is  very  good  even  in  terms  of  normal  persons. 

One  of  these  States,  Michigan,  lias  a large  turn-over  in  the  automo- 
bile industry. 

We  feel  that  there  is  no  better  investment  of  public  funds  than  in 
this  constructive  service  for  rehabilitating  those  who  are  handicapped 
because  they  have  suffered  some  injury  in  industry  or  who  are  other- 
wise unable  to  return  to  their  former  jobs. 

Mr.  Keefe.  May  I ask  a question  there? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keefe.  What  are  you  doing  in  the  way  of  collaborating  with 
other  departments,  with  various  rehabilitation  programs,  with  the 
Veterans’  Administration,  for  instance,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Kratz.  The  veterans’  rehabilitation  work  was  concluded  in 
1926.  Since  that  time  any  veteran  who  needs  rehabilitation  reports 
to  the  State  service  in  which  State  he  resides  and  we  undertake  to 
work  with  them;  we  have  a number  of  veterans  who  have  been 
rehabilitated. 

COMPARISON  OF  APPROPRIATION  WITH  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  does  the  projected  appropriation  for  1941  com- 
pare with  the  authorization  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  The  authorization  is  $3,500,000  and  I think  the  amount 
we  are  budgeted  for  is  $2,500,000. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Is  that  going  to  curtail  your  work — handicap  it? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes;  to  some  degree.  We  estimated  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  it  would  take  $2,750,000  from  Federal  sources  for  the 
fiscal  year  1941. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  may  handicap  you  but  it  will  not  curtail  your  work 
because  you  are  considerably  in  excess  of  what  you  had  for  the  present 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes;  that  is  true  we  had  about  $1,938,000,  and  that  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  about  $500,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  had  $1,800,000,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes;  but  we  had  an  unexpended  balance,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, built  up  under  the  authorization. 

I might  explain  that  any  money  unexpended  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  reverts  to  the  Treasury,  so  we  cannot  reallocate  that  money  in 
the  next  year. 

So  we  deduct  it  from  the  States’  allotments  and  we  send  them  the 
difference  between  their  unexpended  balance  and  the  amount  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  so  that  the  unexpended  balance  applies  to  next  year. 
You  have  to  add  the  unexpended  balances. 
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Ml*.  T arver.  Let  us  analyze  that  statement  a little.  I understood 
you  to  say  this  morning  that  any  amounts  of  money  allocated  to  a 
State  not  used  by  that  State  would  be  allocated  to  other  States. 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes;  if  the  State  does  not  use  it.  Suppose  Georgia  is 
entitled  to  $50,000  but  can  only  match  $40,000;  we  can  reallot  to  other 
States  the  $10,000  it  cannot  match.  But  any  money  that  Georgia 
did  not  expend  during  the  course  of  the  year  is  deducted  from  her  next 
year’s  allotment. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Just  when  does  it  revert  back  to  the  Treasury? 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Yes. 

And  the  unexpended  balance  of  any  State  reverts  back 
to  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  is  not  reallocated? 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Keefe.  But  the  unmatched  portion  may  be  allocated? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes. 


Mr.  Kratz. 
Mr.  Keefe. 
Mr.  Kratz. 
Mr.  Keefe. 


Allotments  to  the  States  before  and  after  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 

passed  August  1939 


Authorized  appropriation 

Authorized,  appropriation 

States 

1939-40  and 
annually 
thereafter 

1938-39 

States 

1939-40  and 
annually 
thereafter 

1938-39 

Country  — 

i $3,  530, 000. 00 

2 $1,  983, 000. 00 

Nevada .. 

New  Hampshire.. 

$20, 000. 00 
20, 000.  00 

$10,  000.  00 
10, 000. 00 

Alabama 

72, 297.  81 
20,  000.  00 

40,  912.  77 

New  Jersey . 

110,  412.  77 
20, 000.  00 
343, 916. 95 
86. 614.  71 

62,  481.73 
10, 000.  00 
194, 619.  94 
49, 014.  59 

Arizona  . 

10, 000.  00 
28,  671.  54 

New  Mexico 

Arkansas  . _ ..  . 

50,  666.  07 
155, 107.  45 

New  York . 

California 

87,  774.  11 

North  Carolina. .. 

Colorado 

28,  298.  71 

16,  014. 02 

North  Dakota 

20, 000.  00 

10,  526.  32 

Connecticut  

43, 901. 99 

24.  843.  80 

Ohio 

181,  593.  56 

102,  762.  39 

Delaware  - 

20,  000.  00 
40,  112.81 
79,  462.  92 
20,  000.  00 
208,  476. 13 

10, 000.  00 

Oklahoma . 

65,  461.  90 
26,  058.  27 
263, 136.  89 
20, 000.  00 

37, 044.  38 
14,  746. 17 
148, 907. 13 
10,  629. 16 

Florida 

22, 699.  53 

Oregon . 

Georgia 

44, 967. 45 

Pennsylvania 

Idaho __  . 

10. 000.  00 

Rhode  Island 

Illinois 

117,975. 03 

South  Carolina.  _. 

47,  504.  58 

26,  882.  47 

Indiana 

88,  478.  73 

50, 069.  43 

South  Dakota 

20, 000. 00 

10,711.91 

Iowa 

67,  508.  21 
51,  390.  54 

38,  202.  37 
29, 081.  51 
40,  423.  30 

Tennessee.  _ 

71, 486.  59 
159, 136.30 

40, 453.  71 
90, 054.  00 

Kansas 

Texas  

Kentucky 

71,  432.  85 

Utah ... 

20, 000. 00 
20,  000. 00 
66, 167.  08 

10,  000. 00 
10,  000.  00 

Louisiana  

57^  417.  36 

32, 492.  04 

Vermont 

Maine  - __  . 

21, 786.  29 

12,  328.  69 
25,  224.  49 

Virginia 

37,  443.  44 

Maryland - 

44;  574.  72 

Washington 

42,  713.  34 

24, 171.  15 

Massachusetts 

116, 103. 16 

65,  701.  88 

West  Virginia 

47,  243.  39 

26,  734.  67 

Michigan 

132,  296.  55 
TO,  049.  43 
54,  910.  06 

74,  865.  59 

Wisconsin 

80,  296.  21 
20,  000.  00 

45,  439.  00 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

39,  640.  43 
31, 073. 18 

Wyoming 

District  of  Co- 

10,  000.  00 

Missouri 

99, 157.  47 
20,  000.  00 
37,  647.  15 

56, 112.  45 
10,  000.  00 
21,304.  23 

lumbia 

25, 000.  00 

25,  000.  00 

Montana 

Hawaii 

20,  000.  00 

10,  000. 00 

Nebraska 

Puerto  Rico..  .. 

42, 181.05 

15,  000.  00 

1 Includes  authorization  of  $3,500,000  under  Social  Security  Act,  and  special  authorizations  of  $25,000  to 
District  of  Columbia  and  $5,000  to  Hawaii. 

2 Social  Security  Act  authorized  $1,938,000  and  special  legislation  authorized  $25,000  for  District  of  Colum- 
bia, $5,000  for  Hawaii,  and  $15,000  for  Puerto  Rico. 
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Number  of  cases  rehabilitated,  and  number  of  cases  on  live  roll  at  close  of 

fiscal  year  1939 


Number  of  cases 


State  or  Territory 

Rehabil- 

itated 

On  live 
roll 

Total - 

10,  747 

46,947 

Alabama  - - 

284 

984 

Arizona  __  ..  - 

62 

360 

Arkansas  --  - --  

74 

633 

California  - __  - ..  . _ 

1,  137 

3, 136 
438 

Colorado  __  ..  ._  . _ __  

83 

Connecticut  - - ..  ..  ._ 

56 

471 

Delaware.-  

Florida  . --  - 

164 

823 

Georgia --  --  

248 

799 

Idaho  - - - - --  --  

52 

189 

Illinois  . - 

995 

1, 5S9 
1,  945 
618 

Indiana  . - 

175 

Iowa  . - - - 

104 

Kansas.  ...  _ _ __ 

Kentucky - . 

225 

851 

Louisiana  - 

165 

983 

Maine  . . . _ 

48 

185 

Maryland . 

98 

305 
845 
1 491 

Massachusetts _ 

175 

Michigan  . _ . _.  ... 

513 

Minnesota . ..  . _ 

143 

2,  798 
1,  290 
959 

Mississippi..  

188 

Missouri  . ..  .. 

393 

Montana. ..  

59 

192 

Nebraska ..  ..  . 

63 

274 

Nevada  . . . . . . 

17 

69 

346 

New  Hampshire . . . . 

30 

New  Jersey.. . 

451 

1,269 

115 

New  Mexico.  ..  _ . 

27 

New  York 

693 

2,  338 
1,  451 
338 

North  Carolina ..  . ..  . . 

300 

North  Dakota ....  .....  . 

54 

Ohio.  

Oklahoma  ...  ...  . 

Oregon  ..  

442 

420 

92 

1,  322 
1, 138 
545 

Pennsylvania.  

655 

2,233 

94 

Rhode  Island.. . ...  . 

47 

South  Carolina ...  . . . 

115 

942 

South  Dakota.. ..  . . . 

26 

126 

Tennessee.  . 

194 

1, 913 
3,  029 
394 

Texas  ..  . . ... 

424 

Utah 

54 

Vermont  .....  ...  ....  ._ 

26 

125 

Virginia 

201 

2, 125 
495 

Washington ...  ..._  . 

106 

West  Virginia. . . .......... 

120 

392 

Wisconsin..  . . ...  . ...  . . . 

453 

2,  968 
158 

Wyoming  . ..  . ..  

18 

District  of  Columbia.  ...  _ . . 

152 

271 

Hawaii.  ..  . ...  ...  ...  ...  

30 

108 

Puerto  Rico. . ..  . 

96 

532 
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VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Mr.  T arver.  Under  the  item  for  salaries  and  expenses,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  on  page  55  of  the  justification,  will  you  insert  in  the 
record  the  figures  at  the  top  of  that  page? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes. 

(The  data  requested  follow:) 

Regular  appropriation,  1940  act $111,  500 

Less;  Nonrecurring  items  including  Budget  reserves  and  reorganization 

transfers:  (1)  Amount  impounded  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget —3,200 

Base  for  1941 108,  300 

Increases  requested  for  1941: 

01  Personal  services $4,  600 

12  Repairs  and  alterations 100 

4, 700 

Total  estimate  for  1941 113,  000 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  please  justify  that  item? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I think,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  new  position  for 
a writer-editor  included  in  the  estimate  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  I wonder  if  Dr.  Studebaker  would  like  to  make  a state- 
ment about  that. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Since  our  organization  is  to  be  enlarged  some- 
what, the  specialists  who  do  research  work,  and  the  men  in  the  field, 
the  need  in  our  office  for  help  to  handle  the  publications  is  increased. 
The  person  who  prepares  that  kind  of  work  is  what  we  call  a writer- 
editor.  That  is  the  only  position  provided  for  in  these  estimates. 
But  there  is  a great  amount  of  work  that  is  involved  in  the  expanded 
program.  We  cannot  handle  that  kind  of  service  unless  we  are  given 
some  help.  The  preparation  of  all  these  bulletins  and  documents  re- 
quires some  editorial  assistants. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  it  would  seem  that  with  the  increase  in  the 
appropriation  as  contemplated  by  the  Budget  figures  the  compara- 
tively minor  item  of  increase  for  personal  service  would  hardly 
appear  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  appropriation.  Of 
course,  it  is  very  much  out  of  proportion  to  that  increase. 

But  I assume  that  you  are  able  to  handle  $2,500,000  with  the  same 
personnel  practically  that  you  are  handling  $1,800,000  or  $1,938,000? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer  to  that  is  yes,  if  you  limit 
the  activities  to  the  administration  of  the  fund.  However,  upder  the 
extension  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  which  amends  the 
basic  rehabilitation  act,  we  are  directed  to  go  into  fields  such  as  the 
rehabilitation  of  tuberculous,  cardiacs,  and  so  forth,  and  for  those 
groups  the  States  are  asking  us  to  provide  special  service  to  them 
for  initiating  and  establishing  the  programs. 

Now,  you  understand,  I am  not  supposed  to  talk  about  that,  but 
we  did  ask  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  give  us  some  additional 
positions,  and  I want  to  say  that  we  cannot  do  what  is  needed  to 
assist  the  States  in  the  expansion  program  to  take  care  of  these 
groups  unless  we  are  given  additional  assistance. 
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ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES  REQUESTED  OF  THE  BUDGET  BUREAU 

Mr.  Tarver.  Would  you  submit  for  the  record  a breakdown  of  the 
additional  positions  which  you  requested  and  which  were  not  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  that  is,  the  type  of  employees, 
their  grades  and  salaries,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Kratz.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

(The  data  requested  follow:) 

List  of  Positions  Requested  for  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division  in 
the  Estimates  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  1941 

Writer-editor,  P-5,  $5,600. — The  most  important  single  means  by  which  services 
in  the  Office  of  Education  are  made  available  to  professional  and  lay  groups  and 
individuals,  in  States  and  local  communities,  is  printed  material  in  the  form  of 
bulletins,  leaflets,  descriptive  articles,  interpretations  of  statistical  material,  etc. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  a growing  organization,  and  especially  in  the  field  of 
rehabilitation,  in  which  so  many  unusual  educational  opportunities  to  serve  handi- 
capped people  need  to  be  revealed  not  merely  to  the  members  of  the  education 
profession  but  to  the  public  alike,  that  someone  be  available  to  give  special 
attention  to  various  kinds  of  writing  demanded  by  the  Division  and  to  editorial 
work  in  connection  therewith. 

Special  agent  ( rehabilitation  of  the  tuberculous),  P-5,  $3,800. — The  number  of 
persons  having  a vocational  handicap  as  a result  of  tuberculosis  represents  about 
20  percent  of  the  total  number  of  disabled  persons  in  the  country  who  need 
rehabilitation.  The  rehabilitation  of  tuberculous  persons  is  a highly  specialized 
service,  the  success  of  which  requires,  on  the  part  of  rehabilitation  workers, 
technical  knowledge  of  the  disease  and  its  effects  on  the  work  capacity  of  the 
person,  the  effects  of  working  conditions  on  the  person,  and  the  kinds  of 
occupations  to  which  such  persons  may  be  adapted. 

The  rehabilitation  of  tuberculous  persons  has  been  carired  on  in  the  past  on 
a more  or  less  “hit  or  miss”  basis,  the  result  being  that  much  money  has  been 
dissipated  in  attempts  to  rehabilitate  persons  who  were  not  in  fact  feasible  of 
rehabilitation  or  were  not  being  serviced  under  conditions  and  through  facilities 
properly  adapted  to  their  rehabilitation. 

It  would  be  the  function  of  this  agent  to  devote  his  full  time  to  this  problem 
and  to  assist  the  States  in  standardizing  the  methods  and  techniques  of  servicing 
the  tuberculous. 

Special  agent  ( rehabilitation  of  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing),  P-5,  $3,800. — 
The  number  of  persons  vocationally  handicapped  from  loss  or  serious  impair- 
ment of  hearing  represents  about  15  percent  of  the  whole  group  of  persons  in 
the  country  needing  rehabilitation.  This  is  another  group  who  require  highly 
specialized  techniques  of  servicing,  especially  in  connection  with  their  prepara- 
tion for  employment.  Relatively  few  such  persons,  as  compared  with  other 
groups,  are  now  receiving  rehabilitation  service.  This  is  because  rehabilitation 
workers  generally  do  not  understand  the  proper  methods  of  dealing  with  the  deaf. 

The  psychological  effects  of  deafness  are  more  serious  to  the  personality  of  the 
individual  than  those  of  any  other  type  of  disability.  Consequently  success  in 
dealing  with  the  deaf  and  in  preparing  and  placing  them  in  employment  is 
dependent  upon  the  degree  to  which  skilled  personnel  and  technical  knowledge 
are  available  in  their  rehabilitation.  It  would  be  the  function  of  this  agent  to 
develop  the  technical  procedures  and  to  train  special  workers  in  the  States  who 
would  deal  directly  with  persons  handicapped  from  hearing  defects. 

Special  agent  ( rehabilitation  of  the  partially  sighted),  P-5,  $ 3,800 . — Many 
persons  become  vocationally  handicapped  each  year  becraise  of  defective  vision. 
Although  not  so  seriously  limited  in  vocational  capacity  as  the  blind,  neverthe- 
less, many  of  them  are  unable  to  secure  jobs  which  are  performed  by  persons 
with  normal  sight.  The  special  need  of  this  group  is  preparation  for  or  adjust- 
ment to  selected  types  of  employment,  such  as  semiskilled  mechanical  jobs  or 
small  business  enterprises,  which  will  not  result  in  aggravation  of  the  eye 
condition. 

The  partially  sighted  group  have  thus  far  been  largely  neglected.  Under  the 
provisions  of  State  legislation  they  cannot  be  classified  as  blind,  yet  they  are 
unable  to  secure  jobs  in  normal  competitive  employment.  It  would  be  the  func- 
tion of  this  agent  to  develop  a program  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  group  and 
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to  assist  the  States  in  providing  the  necessary  specialized  services  for  their 
rehabilitation. 

Field  Auditor,  CAF-8,  $2,900. — The  Federal  Rehabilitation  Act  requires  the 
Federal  office  to  ascertain  whether  the  States  are  using  and  are  prepared  to  use 
their  allotments  of  Federal  funds  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
act  and  indicies  of  the  Federal  office.  In  addition,  the  Federal  act  requires  the 
States  to  submit  to  the  Federal  office  annual  reports  of  their  expenditures  of 
Federal  and  State  matching  funds  under  designated  classifications.  However, 
the  legality  of  individual  items  of  expenditures  can  be  determined  only  through 
inspection  of  State  warrants.  The  rehabilitation  work  in  the  States  has  grown 
to  a point  where  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  the  technical  educational  staff  ade- 
quately to  inspect  State  expenditures  and  accounts  in  order  to  protect  the  use  of 
Federal  funds.  Furthermore,  the  increased  volume  of  rehabilitation  work  is 
necessitating  the  establishment  of  accounting  systems  in  the  States  which  will 
provide  better  organization  of  accounts  and  financial  records.  The  States  expect 
the  Federal  office  to  assist  them  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  adequate 
accounting  systems. 

Since  demands  by  the  States  for  assistance  by  the  technical  staff  are  increasing 
because  of  expansion  of  the  rehabilitation  program  and  its  coordination  with 
related  activities,  the  Federal  office  finds  it  necessary  to  relieve  these  agents  of 
their  auditing  responsibilities. 

Senior  Clerk , CAF-5,  $2,000. — The  duties  of  this  clerk  will  be  to  review  State 
financial  and  statistical  reports,  to  make  the  office  audit  of  such  reports,  and  to 
compute  allotments  of  Federal  funds  to  the  States.  In  addition,  he  would  have 
the  responsibility  of  reviewing  the  financial  requests  of  States  for  reallotments  of 
Federal  funds  and  to  compute  such  allotments.  He  would  have  the  further 
responsibility  of  keeping  accumulative  records  of  State  financial  and  statistical 
reports,  and  to  perform  such  minor  investigational  work  in  connection  with  these 
reports  as  is  found  necessary  and  of  value  to  the  States. 

Tiro  Stenographers,  CAF-S,  $3,240. — The  increased  volume  of  service  and  re- 
search work  which  would  result  from  the  employment  of  the  technical  staff,  for 
which  justification  is  made  above,  would  require  the  services  of  two  additional 
grade  3 stenographers. 

The  present  staff  of  four  stenographers  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  current 
needs.  One  of  these  stenographers  would  be  assigned  to  the  present  research 
staff  of  the  office,  which,  with  its  present  assignment  of  one  stenographer  for  four 
agents,  cannot  function  adequately. 

One  stenographer,  CAF-2,  $1,440. — The  statistical  section  of  the  rehabilitation 
division  is  inadequately  staffed  with  clerical  help,  because  it  must  rely  upon  a 
pool. 

The  submission  annually  by  the  States  of  12,000  schedules  of  rehabilitated 
cases,  requiring  analysis,  interpretation,  coding,  and  preparation  for  tabulation, 
calls  for  considerable  stenographic  and  typing  work.  In  addition,  other  statistical 
work  done  by  this  section  requires  the  assistance  of  such  stenographic  clerk. 

Messenger , Cu-3,  $1,200. — A messenger  at  a salary  of  $1,200  per  annum  has 
been  included  in  the  estimates.  The  office  finds  that  since  it  occupies  the  new 
building,  increased  amount  of  messenger  service  is  necessary.  At  present,  the 
Vocational  Division  depends  upon  one  messenger,  whose  time  is  almost  entirely 
consumed  in  distributing  the  mail,  and  upon  the  part-time  services  of  one  assigned 
to  the  editorial  service. 


SERVICE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Special  agent  ( stand  supervisor) , P-4,  $3,800. — A major  responsibility  of  the 
Office  of  Education  under  the  special  act  for  the  blind  is  the  promotion  of  estab- 
lishment of  blind  persons  as  operators  of  vending  stands  in  Federal  buildings. 
This  function  has  had  considerable  growth  and  is  in  need  of  expansion. 

One  additional  staff  worker  is  needed  for  supervising  the  installation,  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  stands  in  Federal  buildings.  This  agent  would  make 
periodic  calls  on  stands  in  Federal  buildings  using  a standard  reporting  form, 
a duplicate  of  which  would  be  given  to  the  Federal  department  controlling  the 
building  in  which  the  stand  is  located.  This  agent  would  be  responsible  for  the 
enforcement  of  regulations  established  by  the  Federal  departments,  and  for  the 
application  of  normal  standards  of  business  in  the  conduct  of  the  stands.  Experi- 
ence has  thus  far  indicated  that  even  the  best  of  the  local  agencies  need  supervision 
in  the  keeping  of  their  contracts  with  the  Federal  departments. 
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Furthermore,  this  agent  would  assist  the  State  organizations  in  establishing 
good  business  procedure  in  administering  the  whole  stand  program,  and  in  making 
surveys  of  buildings  for  new  locations,  interviewing  custodians,  and  in  designing 
satisfactory  equipment. 

In  support  of  the  above  additional  positions,  the  following  funds  were  requested 
for  the  purposes  indicated : 

SUPPLIES  AND  MATERIALS — $600 

An  increase  of  $600  is  provided  in  the  estimate  to  insure  adequate  supplies  for 
the  increased  personnel  requested. 

COMMUNICATION  SERVICE $200 

In  order  to  provide  adequate  telephone  service  for  the  additional  personnel 
included  in  the  estimate  and  for  telegraphic  service,  an  additional  amount  of 
$200  is  requested. 

TRAVEL  EXPENSE — $10,000 

An  increase  of  $10,000  is  provided  in  the  estimate  to  insure  an  adequate  travel 
fund  for  the  new  agents  and  for  the  present  staff. 

The  auditor,  and  the  special  agents,  would  spend  the  major  part  of  their  time 
in  the  field  in  the  performance  of  their  official  duties likewise,  the  special 
agent  requested  for  the  blind  service. 

Expansion  of  the  rehabilitation  program  under  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
the  requirement  of  coordinating  the  service  with  related  program,  such  as 
compensation,  employment,  health,  and  welfare  have  made  it  increasingly  neces- 
sary that  this  office  have  the  advice  of  specialists  in  these  fields.  While  the 
services  of  these  persons  can  be  secured  without  cost  to  the  Government,  such 
experts  cannot  be  expected  to  defray  their  own  travel  expenses  to  come  to 
Washington  for  consultative  advice  and  assistance. 

The  rehabilitation  division  of  the  Office  of  Education  is  in  need  of  a reason- 
able fund  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

A change  in  the  appropriating  language  is  requested  to  permit  the  use  of  funds 
for  paying  travel  expenses  of  persons  called  to  attend  conferences  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $3,000. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING $1,000 

An  increase  of  $1,000  in  the  printing  estimate  is  submitted  in  order  to  provide 
adequate  funds  for  the  publication  of  the  proposed  studies  covering  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  tuberculous  and  studies  of  special  agents ; and  to  publish 
results  of  surveys,  investigations,  and  projects  conducted  by  members  of  the 
technical  staff  in  the  blind  service,  such  publications  to  be  made  available  to 
the  State  and  local  cooperating  agencies. 

REPAIRS  AND  ALTERATIONS $100 

Additional  funds  are  requested  to  provide  for  repairs  to  office  equipment, 
typewriters,  and  other  machines.  Typewriters  were  repaired  by  the  Department 
of  Interior  service  without  charge  except  for  parts.  Since  we  do  not  have  a 
typewriter  repairman  on  our  staff,  all  repairs  are  now  made  by  the  Procurement 
Division  for  which  charges  are  made,  which  necessitates  an  increased  fund  for 
this  purpose. 


SPECIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  CURRENT  EXPENSES — $15 

An  increase  of  $15  is  requested  for  special  and  miscellaneous  current  expense, 
principally  to  provide  for  towel  service  laundry. 

EQUIPMENT — $ 1,000 

This  estimate  is  made  to  cover  the  costs  of  equipping  the  offices  of  the  pro- 
posed additional  personnel. 
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REPAIRS  AND  ALTERATIONS 

M r.  Tarver.  Will  you  justify  the  item  of  $100  for  repairs  and 
alterations? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I am  not  familiar  with  that.  I think  the  Chief  Clerk 
can  explain  that. 

M iss  Schutt.  When  the  Office  was  transferred  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  the  service  which 
was  formerly  rendered  by  the  Department  in  the  repair  of  typewriters 
and  other  machines  without  cost,  was  discontinued  and  it  has  been 
necessary  to  us  to  secure  that  service  through  the  Procurement 
Division  of  the  Treasury.  There  is  a charge  on  every  item  of  repair 
t hat  we  have  had,  and  I believe  there  has  been  no  charge  of  less  than 
$1.25,  and  there  has  been  an  extremely  large  amount  of  that  sort  of 
thing  because  most  of  our  equipment  is  from  3 to  10  years  old. 

EXPENSE  OF  PERSONS  ATTENDING  CONFERENCES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  justify  the  new  language  which  provides  not 
to  exceed  $3,000  for  expenses  of  persons  attending  conferences  called 
to  meet  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  exactly  along  the  lines  the  Commissioner  was 
describing  yesterday  when  from  time  to  time  the  office  sees  fit  to  call 
into  the  city  experts  from  various  fields,  like  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  the  National  Cardiac  Association,  and  so  forth, 
and  sits  down  with  them  and  works  out  methods  and  initiates  plans  for 
research  projects,  and  the  like. 

We  can  get  a tremendous  amount  of  volunteer  service  if  we  can  use 
some  of  the  money  to  bring  the  experts  here  simply  by  paying  their 
ordinary  per  diem  and  traveling  expenses. 

And  we  are  not  asking  that  additional  money  be  appropriated,  but 
of  the  money  appropriated  for  traveling  expenses  that  the  amount  of 
$3,000  be  permitted  to  be  used  for  such  expert  services. 

COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  OF  DISABLED  PERSONS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA 

Mr.  Tarver.  Under  the  heading  of  “Cooperative  vocational  re- 
habilitation, residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,”  I note  the  appro- 
priation of  $25,000  is  the  same  as  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  right, 

Air.  Tarver.  No  change  is  contemplated? 

Mr.  Kratz.  No  change  is  contemplated. 

COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  OF  PERSONS  DISABLED  IN  INDUS- 
TRY, HAWAII 

Mr.  Tarver.  For  cooperative  vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons 
disabled  in  industry,  for  Hawaii,  the  same  statement  is  true  as  to 
that,  the  appropriation  of  $5,000  is  the  same  as  for  last  year? 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  correct. 

TRAVEL  EXPENSES  FOR  ATTENDANCE  AT  MEETINGS 

Mr.  Tarver.  On  page  117  of  the  printed  bill  is  a proposed  increase 
in  the  limitation  of  expenditure  and  expenses  for  attendance  at  meet- 
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mgs  of  educational  associations  and  other  organizations  concerned 
with  vocational  education,  from  $3,000  to  $5,000. 

Dr.  Studebaker,  will  you  please  explain  that  item  ? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  In  the  last  2 years,  and  since  the  George-Deen 
Act  went  into  effect  there  have  been  a number  of  people  added  to 
the  service  in  the  office,  and  while  this  does  not  request  any  additional 
amount  of  travel  it  does  request  that  the  limitation  within  the  travel 
item  be  increased  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  to  allow  people  to  attend 
meetings,  conferences. 

It  might  not  all  be  expended  but  it  is  not  easy  now  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  those  who  ought  to  attend  conferences.  We  think  it 
is  an  exceedingly  important  thing. 

For  instance,  next  week  there  is  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis  the  annual 
meeting  of  what  is  called  the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators. There  will  be  10,000  school  administrators  there  from 
all  over  the  United  States.  They  are  the  people  who  are  engaged 
in  the  general  administration  of  education.  I should  say  that  it  is 
very  necessary  for  some  of  the  people  in  vocational  education  to  be 
at  such  meetings,  because  one  of  our  problems  is  to  help  to  modify 
the  curricula  in  schools  in  general  to  give  more  emphasis  to  the 
practical  arts,  and  it  is  in  the  contacts  at  such  meetings  of  those  who 
administer  the  general  school  program  that  the  vocational  people 
can  exert  a helpful  influence.  In  other  words,  in  general,  the  volume 
of  business  to  be  done  of  that  kind  requires  travel  for  a number  of 
individuals  and  this  requests  the  necessary  amount  of  money  to  be 
available  for  that  purpose.  It  is  only  a slight  increase  within  the 
limits  of  the  total  amount  for  travel. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  that  completes  the  examination  with  exception 
of  one  or  two  other  matters. 

OPERATION  OF  STANDS  IN  FEDERAL  BUILDINGS  BY  BLIND  PERSONS 

Dr.  Studebaker,  your  organization  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  ad- 
ministering Public,  No.  732,  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  approved 
June  20,  1936,  an  act 

to  authorize  the  operation  of  stands  in  Federal  buildings  by  blind  persons,  to 
enlarge  the  economic  opportunities  of  the  blind,  and  for  other  purposes. 

That  is  correct,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  committee  has  been  in  receipt  of  certain  informa- 
tion which  unless  it  is  explained  is  rather  disturbing  as  to  the  method 
of  administration  of  this  act  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  appears,  if  my  information  is  correct,  that  the  Washington  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind  has  been  charged  by  your  office  with  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  administering  the  act  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  that  that  society  requires  all  these  blind  persons,  who  have  re- 
ceived permission  to  carry  on  certain  business  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  pay  6 per- 
cent of  their  gross  receipts,  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Washington  Society  for  the  Blind,  presumably,  and  that  the  Wash- 
ington Society  for  the  Blind  also  requires  that  these  various  blind 
persons  buy  the  goods  which  they  sell  only  from  certain  individuals 
and  firms,  a list  of  whom  is  furnished  to  *each  individual  carrying  on 
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business  of  this  type  in  any  of  the  Departments  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  that  in  some  instances,  for  some  types  of  goods,  the 
purchases  are  restricted  to  one  individual. 

In  other  words,  these  individuals  are  not  permitted  to  buy  except 
from  some  designated  individual,  although  the  charge  is  made  that 
they  may  secure  better  goods  than  are  obtainable  from  that  individ- 
ual, or  obtain  goods  of  the  same  type  at  a more  satisfactory  price. 

There  is  also  as  a part  of  the  basis  of  the  complaint,  the  statement 
that  one  individual  who  has  been  designated  as  the  sole  person  from 
whom  sandwiches  may  be  bought  furnished,  some  time  ago,  sand- 
w iches  which  poisoned  a considerable  number  of  people. 

Not  withstanding  that  fact  he  has  been  retained  on  the  list  as  the 
sole  selling  agent  to  these  blind  individuals. 

The  committee,  except  for  the  information  of  the  type  which  I 
have  sought  to  briefly  summarize,  is  not  advised  as  to  just  what  is 
being  done  in  the  administration  of  this  law  and  we  would  appreciate 
a full  statement  from  you  or  from  whatever  official  under  your  juris- 
diction may  be  charged  with  the  administration  of  this  act,  as  to  the 
facts,  or  alleged  facts  which  I have  undertaken  to  state. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Mr.  Kratz,  will  you  explain  that. 

Mr.  Kratz.  I will  be  glad  to  make  a very  general  statement.  Mr. 
Clunk  is  here  and  can  give  you  detailed  information. 

Mr.  Tarver.  He  is  on  the  staff,  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well  I think  we  ought  to  hear  you  first. 

Mr.  Kratz.  I will  be  glad  to  make  such  explanation  as  I can.  Mr. 
Clunk  is  in  the  room  and  will  furnish  you  further  information  if  you 
wish. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But,  we  want  to  hear  from  you.  I understand  that 
Mr.  Clunk’s  conduct  is  the  subject  matter  of  the  complaint  and  I 
would  like  to  know  just  what  you  gentlemen  have  to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  Kratz.  The  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  enpowers  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  designate  in  each  State  either  the  State  com- 
mission for  the  blind  or  some  other  public  agency  where  there  is  no 
State  commission,  as  an  agency  to  license  blind  persons  to  operate 
vending  stands  in  Federal  buildings,  of  course,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  custodian  of  the  building  or  the  head  of  the  Department  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  particular  building. 

For  instance,  if  it  is  a post  office  they  have  to  cooperate  with  the 
post-office  authorities. 

Now  this  commission  for  the  blind  in  the  States  selects  the  op- 
erators, trains  them,  and  places  them  on  the  stands  after  having  made 
a survey  of  the  location  which  is  most  likely  to  prove  satisfactory, 
and  supervises  the  operation  of  the  stand  thereafter,  so  that  it  will 
continue  in  operation  in  conformity  with  the  law  and  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  building  in  which  the  stand  is  located. 

The  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  does  not  provide  any  funds  with 
which  to  purchase  the  initial  equipment  to  set  up  any  of  these  vend- 
ing stands  or  the  initial  stock  required  to  conduct  the  business. 

In  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia  there  is  no  commission  for 
the  blind  so  the  Commissioner  of  Education  designated,  after  proper 
credentials  were  submitted,  the  District  of  Columbia  Rehabilitation 
Service  to  license  these  blind  operators.  The  District  of  Columbia 
Rehabilitation  Service  had  no  fund  to  purchase  the  initial  equipment  . 
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So  a cooperative  agreement  was  set  up  under  a plan  of  operation 
with  the  Washington  Society  for  the  Blind. 

The  society  was  loaned  about  $15,000  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  with  which  to  establish  these  operations  in  the 
buildings  in  Washington,  under  an  arrangement  which  provided  that 
there  shall  be  some  supervision  by  the  Washington  society  as  well  as 
the  District  of  Columbia  Rehabilitation  Service  over  the  operations 
of  these  several  businesses. 

Now  we  can  only  sell  in  a building  such  articles  as  are  specified 
in  the  act  and  are  approved  by  the  custodian  of  the  building.  But 
naturally  whoever  is  custodian  of  the  public  building  wants  to  be 
assured  that  the  goods  that  are  sold  over  that  counter  are  pure  and  of 
a high  standard  of  quality.  We  have  felt  his  position  was  well  taken, 
since  he  has  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  the  goods  sold  over 
the  counter,  so  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible,  are  good  merchandise. 

We  did  have  that  very  unfortunate  condition  arise  where  the  maker 
of  the  sandwiches,  who  supplies  most  of  these  stands  for  the  blind, 
and  not  only  for  the  blind,  but  throughout  the  city,  restaurants,  and 
in  many  Government  cafeterias,  for  some  reason  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  discover,  made  a number  of  persons  sick.  We  have  had 
an  investigation  made  by  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  District 
of  Columbia ; and,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  I believe, 
gave  us  a clean  bill  of  health. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  giving  a clean  bill  of  health? 
What  did  you  find  was  wrong  with  the  sandwiches  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  They  made  an  investigation.  I have  a report  in  my 
office.  I do  not  recall  the  details  of  that  report,  but  as  I recall,  the 
maker  of  the  sandwiches  could  not  determine  what  caused  the  trouble 
and  any  analysis  made  later  did  not  show  the  cause  of  the  ptomaine 
poisoning. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  many  people  were  poisoned? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Probably  24  or  25. 

Mr.  Tarver.  If  you  do  not  have  the  number  you  can  submit  it 
later. 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I want  to  find  out  what  the  total  was. 

Mr.  Kratz.  There  were  a considerable  number,  Judge.  I have 
forgotten. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  notwithstanding  that  you  have  continued  to 
insist  that  these  blind  operators  buy  only  from  that  person  who  sold 
those  poisoned  sandwiches,  excluding  from  their  consideration  any 
other  manufacturer  of  sandwiches  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Kratz.  I would  not  say  that  is  quite  the  way  it  should  be  put. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  I am  putting  the  question ; I want  you  to  answer 
the  question  whether  that  is  done. 

Mr.  Kratz.  They  are  still  buying  sandwiches  from  the  Armstrong 

Co. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  the  blind  operators  are  not  allowed  to  buy  from 
anybody  else? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Well,  generally  speaking 

Mr.  Tarver  (continuing).  Is  that  true  or  not,  Mr.  Kratz? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I am  sorry  that  I do  not  know  the  whole  answer  to 
that. 
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Mr.  T 'arver.  Do  you  not  know  whether  they  are  permitted  to 
purchase  sandwiches  from  anybody  except  the  Armstrong  Co.? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I think  at  the  present  time  they  are. 

Mr.  T 'arver.  They  are  permitted  to  do  so? 

A 1 1*.  Kratz.  I think  so. 

Mr.  T ARVER.  H ave  you  a list  of  persons  from  whom  they  are  per- 
mitted to  purchase  such  goods? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I can  easily  get  that  for  you.  I think  there  are  two. 
You  mean  sandwiches? 

Mr.  Tarver.  I mean  all  goods. 

Mr.  Kratz.  Well,  there  are  a number  of  articles,  nationally  adver- 
tised, standard  brands,  like  candy  bars  and  that  sort  of  thing;  and 
milk  that  is  certified  here  by  the  authorities. 

Mr.  T arver.  I would  like  to  have  that  list  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Kratz.  We  will  be  glad  to  get  that  for  you. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  prepare  that  list? 

Mr.  Kratz.  No. 

(The  data  requested  follows:) 

List  of  business  firms  recommended  to  all  stand  operators  referred  to  in  the 
second  paragraph  of  “ instructions  for  stcmd  operators  on  a cash  basis ” 

All  firms  mentioned  on  tlais  list  have  been  named  for  a definite  reason.  In 
order  that  operators  may  know  why  the  selection  has  been  made  we  are  sub- 
mitting the  following  reasons : 

Candies , gums , mints,  and  drops. — Bernard  Harding,  309  Seventh  Street  NW., 
National  3054 ; Edward  Zupnik  & Sons,  Inc.,  1307  Fourth  Street  NE.,  Lincoln 
7355 ; M.  B.  Frazier  & Son,  1298  Upshur  Street  NW.,  Columbia  1810 ; O.  G. 
Claxton,  Devonshire  Courts,  Cleveland  6500. 

These  firms  have  been  listed  because  in  the  past  they  have  given  excellent 
service  to  our  stands  and  maintain  high  quality  of  products  and  standardized 
prices. 

Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  tobaccos. — Standard  Cigar  & Tobacco  Co.,  635  Indiana 
Avenue  NW.,  National  5677-5678. 

This  firm  was  the  successful  bidder  as  of  October  1,  1939. 

Potato  chips,  cheese  pop  corn,  other  similar  products. — Brewer-Snyder  Co., 
1229  D Street  SE.,  Lincoln  4848 ; Mann  Co.,  909  First  Street  NW.,  Republic  0404 ; 
Barcelona  Co.,  2515  Washington  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

These  firms  are  listed  as  they  likewise  have  been  dealing  with  the  stands  in 
the  past  and  are  familiar  with  the  locations  and  operators. 

Baked  goods. — Hagens  Bakery,  329  Adams  Street  NW.,  Decatur  1323 ; Dawn 
Donut  & Baking  Co.,  Inc.,  919  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Dupont  1323 ; Sally  Lynn 
Kitchen,  508  Seventh  Street  NW.,  National  4130 ; Mary  Ann  Kitchen,  225  Concord 
Avenue,  Georgia  3265 ; Washington  Doughnut  Co.,  1125  Seventh  Street  NW., 
Metropolitan  2327 ; Continental  Baking  Co.,  2301  Georgia  Avenue  NW.,  North 
1770 ; Howard  Food  Specialty  Co.,  600  Kay  Street  NW.,  Republic  0374. 

This  particular  group  of  bakeries  has  been  selected  because  they  handle 
quality  products  from  which  all  needs  of  the  people  in  the  building  can  be 
supplied. 

All  fruits. — National  Apple  Service,  2400  Seventeenth  Street  NE.,  Decatur  4517. 

This  service  has  been  accepted  because  they  make  it  possible  to  merchandise 
fruit  with  absolutely  no  loss  to  the  operators.  Even  though  this  is  a small  profit 
item  this  particular  firm  renders  the  service  which  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  an  operator  to  render  for  himself.  We  strongly  recommend  that  all  operators 
adhere  100  percent  to  this  service. 

Package  crackers,  cheese  sandwiches,  peanut-butter  sandwiches,  peanut-butter 
cheese  sandwiches,  nuts  of  all  kinds,  and  such  items.-— Barcelona  Co.,  2515  Wash- 
ington Building,  Baltimore,  Md. ; Maryland  Biscuit  Co.,  1217  Fourth  Street  NW., 
National  3620. 

This  list  may  be  enlarged  later  but  for  the  present  we  recommend  that  opera- 
tors deal  mostly  with  Barcelona  for  the  reason  that  we  have  found  their  prices 
to  be  fair  and  the  service  to  be  excellent,  and  the  operator  assumes  no  respon- 
sibility for  loss  due  to  stale  merchandise  and  replaces  it  with  fresh.  One  candy 
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firm  listed  above  handles  products  that  duplicates  to  some  extent  those  of 
Barcelona,  but  because  of  the  splendid  service  given  by  Barcelona  in  the  past 
we  recommend  that  you  continue  to  deal  with  them.  Where  Barcelona  products 
are  handled  exclusively  as  many  stands  do,  their  sales  have  been  an  excellent 
source  of  profit  to  the  operators. 

All  wrapped  sandwiches. — Robert  F.  Armstrong,  110  South  Pitt  Street,  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  Temple  3934. 

Armstrong  sandwiches  have  been  on  our  stands  since  the  stand  program 
started.  To  our  knowledge  there  has  never  been  a complaint  from  either 
operator  or  customer.  For  that  reason  we  recommend  that  you  buy  your 
wrapped  sandwiches  exclusively  from  Armstrong. 

Coffee. — M.  E.  Swing  Co.,  1013  E Street  NW.,  National  7601 ; John  H.  Wilkins 
Co.,  525  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NE.,  North  0614. 

Those  stands  now  handling  M.  E.  Swing  Co.  coffee  should  not  change  without 
notifying  this  office  in  advance,  as  arrangements  would  have  to  be  made  for 
the  return  of  urns  now  in  use  and  the  supplying  of  new  urns  by  the  Wilkins  Co. 
We  have  added  the  Wilkins  Co.  as  we  feel  that  in  the  matter  of  coffee  the 
stand  operator  should  have  some  preference  where  he  so  desires  it. 

Milk. — Wakefield  Dairy,  41  L Street  SE.,  Atlantic  4700. 

In  our  agreement  with  Wakefield  Dairy  we  must  for  the  time  being  purchase 
from  them  all  sweet  milk,  chocolate  milk,  buttermilk,  and  cream. 

Cold  drinks. — Coca  Cola  Bottling  Works,  400  Seventh  Street  SW.,  Metropoli- 
tan 4727  ; Dr.  Pepper  Bottling  Co.,  6101  Blair  Road  NW.,  Georgia  0513;  Seven-Up 
Washington,  Inc.,  1129  M Street  SE.,  Lincoln  1514;  Royal  Crown  Bottling  Co., 
Inc.,  1923  New  York  Avenue  NE.,  Lincoln  8333. 

With  this  list  of  companies  you  are  in  a position  to  purchase  all  standard 
drinks  as  well  as  being  able  to  make  a choice  of  flavors.  The  listing  of  addi- 
tional companies  for  cold  drinks  would  mean  more  confusion  around  the  stand 
at  delivery  time. 

Ice  cream. — Southern  Dairies,  Inc.,  60  M Street  NE.,  Metropolitan  4800;  Good 
Humor  Ice  Cream  Co.,  806  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NE.,  Decatur  3800. 

Those  operators  now  purchasing  from  Southern  Dairies  should  continue  to  do 
so  and  those  now  purchasing  from  Good  Humor  should  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
as  they  are  using  the  cabinets  of  the  respective  companies.  In  paying  cash  to 
Southern  Dairies  a stand  must  pay  the  regular  cash  delivery  price,  but  at  the 
end  of  each  month  a refund  for  the  difference  between  our  price  and  regular 
wholesale  prices  will  be  given  each  operator  and  this  will  be  taken  by  the  oper- 
ator for  his  personal  use. 

Groceries. — J.  E.  Dyer  & Co.,  3330'  M Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Metro- 
politan 0268 ; C.  D.  Kenny  Co.,  408  Twelfth  Street  SW.,  National  0395. 

About  the  only  product  that  you  will  need  from  these  companies  is  sugar  for 
the  coffee  and  some  canned  juices. 

Hot  cups.  Lilly  cups,  straws,  and  paper  supplies. — S.  Freedman  & Sons,  618 
K Street  NW.,  National  7234,  were  the  successful  bidders  as  of  October  1,  1939. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  etc. — Washington  News  Co.,  1121  Fifth  Street  NW., 
District  1924 ; District  News  Co.,  809  Eye  Street  NW.,  District  3656 ; Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  923  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  National  7713. 

This  list  will  supply  you  with  all  the  agencies  from  which  any  kind  of  maga- 
zines are  procurable,  but  we  recommend  strongly  that  if  you  handle  magazines 
limit  yourselves  only  to  those  selling  ten  or  more  copies  of  each  issue.  Be 
extremely  careful  as  any  magazine  banned  by  the  post  office  department  cannot 
be  sold  on  our  stands.  We  recommend  the  following  only : Colliers,  Liberty,  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post,  Country  Gentleman,  Life,  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  the  radio 
magazine  desired  by  your  patrons,  the  film  magazine  desired  by  your  patrons, 
and  the  horoscope  magazine  desired  by  your  patrons. 

Any  sport  magazine  that  may  have  a worth-while  sale  to  justify  its  handling. 
If  you  should  handle  newspapers  on  your  stand  they  can  be  secured  from  the 
various  publishers  within  the  city. 

Ice. — Heurich  Brewing  Co. 

Salted  peanuts. — Barcelona  Co. ; Hinton  Davis,  400  Ninth  Street  SE.,  Lincoln 
6507. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Who  decides  from  whom  these  people  are  to  buy  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I think  that  is  done  by  the  Washington  Society. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Under  whose  instructions  these  blind  persons  are  not 
able  to  buy  goods  from  anjUody  except  those  persons  on  that  list? 
Mr.  Kratz.  The  Washington  Society  furnishes  it. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  You  give  them  full  authority  to  manage  all  of  that 
for  you? 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  think  that  is  appropriate  authority  to  be 
vested  in  an  association  of  private  persons  who  have  no  connection 
with  the  Government,  when  you  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  admin- 
istering this  act? 

Mr.  Kratz.  We  are  not  charged  with  that  particular  duty. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  license  or  designate  some  public  agency  of  the 
State 

Mr.  Kratz  (interposing).  To  license  the  operators. 

Mr.  Tarver.  To  license  them? 

Mr.  Kratz.  The  license  simply  has  to  do  with  what  can  be  done 
under  the  contract.  That  is,  the  licenses  are  for  those  who  are  run- 
ning the  business  under  this  cooperative  set-up. 

Mr.  Tarver.  When  the  Society  for  the  Blind  undertakes  to  exclude 
all  but  one  manufacturer  of  sandwiches  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  consideration  by  these  blind  persons  who  purchase  sandwiches 
as  they  need  them,  do  you  not  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  super- 
vise their  activity  in  that  respect  and  to  have  it  changed? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I think  wTe  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  do  you  think  it  is  a fair  thing  to  do,  or  do  you 
think  it  is  a proper  exercise  of  your  function  to  permit  the  society  to 
restrict  the  purchases,  to  one  individual,  of  articles  which  they  sell 
over  their  counter? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I do  not  think  that  would  be  good  business. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Why  have  you  not  corrected  it? 

Mr.  Kratz.  This  is  a very  new  undertaking,  Mr.  Chairman;  it  is 
entirely  new  to  us,  and  we  have  had  to  feel  our  way. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  act  has  been  in  effect  almost  4 years. 

Mr.  Kratz.  But  we  have  not  had  this  arrangement  with  the  Wash- 
ington Society  all  of  that  time. 

It  only  goes  into  effect  in  a locality  when  proper  arrangements  are 
set  up,  and  we  have  now  the  cooperation  of  this  agency. 

Now,  the  particular  society  in  mind  has  some  Government  officials 
on  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  fact  that  it  has  Government  officials  on  it  does 
not  make  it  a Government  agency. 

Mr.  Kratz.  No,  that  is  true;  but  I think  these  individuals  who  are 
officials  are  trying  their  best  to  run  this  on  a businesslike  basis  and 
on  a satisfactory  basis. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  let  us  see.  It  may  be  on  a satisfactory  basis  to 
them,  but  I am  wondering  if  it  is  on  a proper  basis.  I understand 
they  made  arrangements  for  the  installation  of  this  equipment  in 
various  buildings. 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  these  operators  are  required  to  pay  them  6 per- 
cent of  their  gross  receipts  for  the  use  of  that  equipment. 

Mr.  Kratz.  I think  that  is  correct.  I would  have  to  look  at  the 
contract  to  be  positive. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is  not  an  amortization  charge  under  which  the 
operators  are  to  buy  the  equipment,  and  pay  for  it  in  that  manner; 
they  do  not  get  title  to  the  equipment. 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  They  are  simply  paying  the  6 percent  for  the  use  of 
the  equipment. 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  for  services  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  the  title  to  that  equipment  remains  in  the  Wash- 
ington Society  for  the  Blind ; is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  yet,  according  to  the  figures  furnished  us,  the 
6-percent  payments  run  into  a very  large  sum.  How  much  was  re- 
ceived in  rental  for  the  last  fiscal  year  by  the  Washington  Society 
for  the  Blind  from  this  6 percent  of  the  gross  receipts  required  of 
these  blind  operators? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I do  not  have  that  figure.  I can  get  that  for  you.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  very  large.  You  have  to  realize  that  when  you  are 
running  a business  like  that  you  have  got  to  take  care  of  expenses,  from 
the  gross  receipts,  such  as  supervision  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
service.  These  products  have  to  be  delivered  to  the  man  at  the  counter. 

Mr.  Tarver.  They  have  to  be  delivered,  or  are  they  delivered  by  the 
concern  selling  them? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Generally  by  the  concern  selling  them,  but  you  can  buy 
for  18  stands  much  more  cheaply  than  for  one. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  do  not  the  people  who  sell  these  supplies  deliver 
them  to  the  operators? 

Mr.  Kratz.  In  many  instances,  to  a number  of  them. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  they  not  in  most  instances? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I could  not  answer  that ; I do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is  rather  surprising  to  me ; you  are  the  man  who 
is  supposed  to  be  in  charge  of  it,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  It  is  under  my  direction ; it  is  my  responsibility ,-  yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  you  do  not  know  about  the  amount  that  is  re- 
ceived ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I get  a report  but  I do  not  have  the  details  in  mind. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Mr.  Clunk,  an  official  of  the  Washington  Society  for 
the  Blind,  gives  you  the  information  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  He  is  on  my  staff. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Mr.  Clunk  is  a member  of  my  staff. 

Mr.  Tarver.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Clunk  i(s  also  President  of  the 
Washington  Society  for  the  Blind,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Vice  president. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kratz.  But  we  got  a ruling  from  the  legal  department  that  he 
can  hold  the  office  in  the  Washington  Society;  also  a ruling  from 
the  Attorney  General’s  Office,  I think. 

Mr.  Tarver.  He  is  one  of  your  officials? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Engaged  under  your  direction  to  perform  the  duties 
which  devolve  upon  you,  under  the  law,  and  under  the  contract  with 
the  Washington  Society  for  the  Blind,  of  which  he  is  vice  president, 
to  discharge  certain  duties  under  your  direction,  and  Mr.  Clunk,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  in  the  position  of  being  vice  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington Society  for  the  Blind  and  of  having  made  a contract  with  him- 
self. Is  that  not  about  correct  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Well,  yes;  but  he  is  not  the  whole  organization.  If 
you  would  like  to  have  the  statement  for  the  record  I would  like  to 
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supply  you  with  a copy  of  the  contract,  with  the  agreement  with  the 
Washingt on  Society  for  the  Blind  and  also  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

Mr.  T arver.  I am  not  particularly  interested  in  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's opinion  about  what  could  be  done;  I am  more  interested  in 
what  could  properly  be  done,  and  whether  you  feel  that  the  person 
charged  with  the  duty  of  supervising  of  this  Washington  Society  for 
the  Blind,  ought  to  be  a person  who  is  an  officer  of  the  Washington 
Society  of  the  Blind  and  is  in  the  position  of  supervising  his  own 
work,  or  do  you  not  feel  that  ought  to  be  done  by  someone  who  is  not 
connected  with  the  Washington  Society  for  the  Blind? 

Now,  what  is  the  reason  for  restricting  these  purchases  to  a very 
small  list  of  individuals  or  corporations?  There  are  many  people 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  engaged  in  selling  sandwiches  and  mer- 
chandise of  the  type  sold  by  these  blind  operators,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Well,  I do  not  know  how  many,  but  there  iare  two 
criteria:  One,  quality  of  the  merchandise,  and  the  other,  price.  We 
are  not  trying  and  nobody  is  making  any  money  out  of  it  except  the 
blind  operators.  All  we  are  doing  is  trying  to  operate  it  for  their 
benefit. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I understand.  I am  just  trying  to  find  out  the  reason 
for  that  limitation. 

Now,,  if  that  is  true,  why  not  allow  these  people  the  benefit  of  com- 
petition; why  not  allow  them  to  buy  goods  on  a competitive  basis 
instead  of  purchasing  from  a single  list ; or  from  some  person  of  their 
own  selection?  Why  do  you  not  allow  the  operator  to  buy  food,  so 
long  as  the  food  is  properly  prepared  under  sanitary  conditions, 
from  any  source  from  which  he  may  be  able  to  secure  that  type 
of  goods? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I could  not  answer  that,  but  wonder  if  I may  ask  this 
question  of  you : Suppose  you  have  a blind  operator  located  here  in 
this  building.  How  is  he  going  to  be  able  to  determine  whether  the 
sandwiches  sold  by  A,  B,  or  C company  are  good  sandwiches  or  are 
prepared  under  sanitary  conditions  unless  somebody  can  help  him? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  let  somebody  determine  that  for  him,  but  it  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  restrict  the  purchase  of  these  articles  from  one 
firm,  for  a certain  type  of  article,  or  from  nearly  two  or  three  firms. 
Give  the  operator  the  advantage  of  making  their  purchases  upon  the 
basis  of  competitive  prices. 

Do  you  not  think  that  ought  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Surely  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  I feel  it  is  being  done 
generally  except  in  the  sandwich  business,  which  probably  is  the 
grand  exception.  And,  we  just  supervise  that  but  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  make  any  money  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  if  I had  that  list  of  people  from  whom  these 
articles  may  be  purchased 

Mr.  Kratz  (interposing).  I will  be  glad  to  provide  that  for  you. 
I do  not  have  it  with  me  now. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  it  well  for  us  to  continue  the  hearing  on  this 
until  we  can  get  the  list. 

Mr.  Kratz.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  total  investment  made  by  the  Washing- 
ton Society  for  the  Blind  in  the  equipment  which  is  being  used  at 
these  stands? 
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Mr.  Kratz.  I think,  as  far  as  I recall,  about  $14,000  or  $15,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I have  here  a copy  of  the  statement  showing  gross 
isales,  gross  profit  percentage,  expense  of  administration,  interest,  and 
net  profit,  and  percentage  of  net  profit  at  all  the  stands  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,. 

As  I understand  this  statement  it  is  limited  to  the  period  December 
24,  1939,  to  January  20,  1940,  and  it  shows  under  the  head  “Amor- 
tization and  interest,”  $812.64.  That  is  just  for  one  month.  If  we 
assume  that  to  be  an  average  month,  the  amount  collected  for  that 
purpose  during  the  calendar  year  would  represent  a little  under 
$10,000,  that  is  being  charged  these  people  for  the  use  of  that  $14,000 
worth  of  equipment. 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  my  recollection.  I may  be  in  error. . 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  charge  of  $10,000  a year  for 
the  use  of  $14,000  worth  of  equipment  is  out  of  line? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I do  not  think  it  would  amount  to  that  for  all  the  stands. 

Mr.  Tarver.  These  figures  are  from  the  stands  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  is  from  the  statement  submitted  by  the  Washington 
Society  for  the  Blind.  Let  us  assume  that  is  correct ; do  you  see  any- 
thing wrong  with  the  statement  which  I have  drawn  from  these 
figures  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Well,  this  is  for  amortization  and  interest,  $812,  at  22 
stands  ? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes;  for  the  use  of  the  equipment  costing  $14,000, 
according  to  your  statement, 

Mr.  Kratz.  Well,  I may  be  in  error  about  the  amount  of  the  invest- 
ment. I do  not  know.  I could  secure  the  figures.  I have  it  by 
individual  stands,  I believe. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  this  is  a matter  of  sufficient  importance,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  committee,  that  it  warrants  us  asking  these  gentlemen  to 
bring  up  a complete  statement  giving  information  concerning  the 
business  conducted  during  the  year,  if  they  have  that  information. 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Are  there  any  questions  any  members  of  the  committee 
would  like  to  ask  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Engel.  I would  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions,  Mr.  Kratz. 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  This  gentleman  who  is  vice  president  of  the  Washington 
Society  for  the  Blind,  who  is  on  your  staff : Does  he  draw  any  pay  of 
any  kind  from  the  society  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  No. 

Mr.  Engel.  Does  he  draw  any  pay  other  than  a salary  as  a member 
of  your  department  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  No. 

Mr.  Engel.  Now,  this  6-percent  rental  on  equipment  that  you  collect 
from  these  people,  on  gross  sales : Is  that  the  total  revenue  that  you 
have,  that  the  Society  for  the  Blind  has  from  these  activities,  or  do  you 
also  receive  a commission  from  the  persons  who  sell  these  goods  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  No. 

Mr.  Engel.  There  is  no  commission  paid? 

Mr.  Kratz.  No. 

Mr.  Engel.  This  is  the  total  revenue  ? 
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Mr.  Kbatz.  That  is  right.  And,  that  money  is  used  to  supervise 
all  of  the  stands,  and  to  purchase  new  equipment  for  new  stands  in 
order  to  give  more  opportunities  to  a larger  number  of  operators. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  that  is  done  from  this  money,  the  6 percent,  which 
you  collect  from  the  gross  sales;  that  is  used  to  pay,  to  purchase  new 
equipment? 

Mr.  Kratz.  To  purchase  new  equipment  for  other  stands. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  for  supervision? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Correct. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  portion  is  used  for  supervision  and  what  por- 
tion is  used  for  equipment? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I will  have  to  look  at  the  records  for  that. 

Mr.  Engel.  Can  you  put  that  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir. 

Note. — The  monthly  charges  for  salary  of  the  supervisor  of  stands 
and  his  travel  amounts  to  about  $135.  The  amount  paid  during  the 
period  of  24  weeks  was  $796.  During  this  same  period  $3,579.70  was 
invested  in  new  equipment  and  stock  for  new  stands. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Under  what  item  of  your  appropriation  is  the  salary 
of  Mr.  Clunk? 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  under  the  general  rehabilitation  item.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  been  lumping  those  appropriations.  There 
is  no  specific  item  for  that. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  long  has  he  been  with  the  Department  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Three  years. 

Mr.  Engel.  Was  he  with  the  Department  prior  to  taking  over  this 
activity  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  No;  he  was  with  the  Canadian  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
doing  the  same  kind  of  work.  He  took  a civil-service  examination 
and  was  appointed  from  the  register. 

Mr.  Engel.  Then  he  was  appointed  under  civil  service  to  do  this 
work  that  he  is  now  doing  for  the  blind  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes;  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Engel.  Prior  to  engaging  in  the  activity  along  this  line  he 
was  not  with  the  Department? 

Mr.  Kratz  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  This  completes  the  hearing  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
except,  Dr.  Studebaker,  the  committee  would  like  to  have  you  return 
with  Mr.  Kratz  on  Friday  morning  to  complete  the  hearing  with 
regard  to  this  item,  since  the  responsibility  here  is  really  yours,  you 
being  the  head  of  the  Office. 

We  will  expect  you  to  return  at  10  o'clock  Friday  morning. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Dr.  Studebaker,  we  thank  you  and  your  associates  for 
the  information  you  have  given  us. 


Friday,  February  23,  1940. 

OPERATION  OF  STANDS  IN  FEDERAL  BUILDINGS  BY  BLIND  PERSONS 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Kratz  further  this  morning  with 
regard  to  this  matter  we  were  investigating  the  other  day. 
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Mr.  Kratz,  are  you  in  a position  to  give  the  information  we  desired 
regarding  this  subject  matter? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir;  I have  gathered  some  information. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Go  ahead  and  present  it  in  your  own  way,  and  we  will 
ask  such  questions  as  we  wish. 

Mr.  Kratz.  The  Randolph- Sheppard  Act,  so-called,  provides  for 
designation  by  the  Office  of  Education  of  State  commissions  for  the 
blind  in  the  States  that  have  such  a commission,  or  any  public  agency 
qualified  to  do  the  work  under  the  act,  if  there  is  no  commission  for 
the  blind,  the  purpose  being  to  make  available  concessions  in  Federal 
buildings  for  the  operation  of  refreshment  stands  by  blind  persons. 
The  agency  designated  by  the  Office  of  Education  secures  the  conces- 
sions with  the  approval  of  the  Government  department  having 
charge  of  the  building.  The  agency  also  selects  operators,  trains  the 
operators,  and  places  them  on  the  stands,  and  engages  in  such  super- 
vision as  is  calculated  to  enable  the  operators  to  do  a good  job. 

Now.  the  act  does  not  provide  any  funds  with  which  to  finance  the 
installation  of  the  stands.  You  have  to  have  some  equipment  and 
initial  stock  in  order  to  initiate  such  a business.  Furthermore,  many 
of  the  State  agencies  are  not  authorized  to  accept  gifts  or  donations, 
and  even  if  they  were  so  authorized  they  would  go  into  the  general 
treasury  and  revert;  so  they  have  devised  other  legitimate  means  of 
securing  funds  with  which  to  finance  the  stands  and  equipment  and 
the  initial  stock.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  Rehabilitation 
Service  of  the  Office  of  Education  is  the  licensing  agency.  It  has  no 
money  with  which  to  finance  the  stands  or  to  provide  the  initial 
stocks,  so  it  sets  up  an  agreement  with  the  Washington  Society  for 
the  Blind. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  first  agreement  was  with  some  other  organization, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  with  the  Welfare  and  Recreational 
Association  originally. 

Mr.  Tarver.  When  was  that  agreement  made? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Several  years  ago,  shortly  after  the  District  entered 
into  the  program.  Of  course,  the  act  was  approved  in  1936,  but  we 
did  not  get  going  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  some  little  time 
after  that. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  furnish  for  the  record  the  exact  date  when 
the  contract  was  made  with  the  Welfare  and  Recreational  Association? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  in  October  1937. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Did  you  make  a written  contract  with  them? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  it  a lengthy  contract? 

Mr.  Kratz.  It  contains  three  or  four  pages. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I will  ask  you  to  furnish  it  to  the  committee,  and  then 
the  committee  will  determine  whether  it  should  be  inserted  in  the 
record,  or  not.  You  can  show  how  long  the  matter  was  operated 
under  the  contract  with  the  Welfare  and  Recreational  Association, 
and  when  their  contract  ceased. 

Mr.  Kratz.  I will  do  so. 
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Cooperative  Agreement  Between  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  for-. 

i hi  U i s i kilt  of  Columbia  and  the  Welfare  and  Recreational  Association  of 

1’uiiLic  Buildings  and  Public  Parks 

Subject  to  provisions  of  act  of  Congress  (Public,  No.  732,  74th  Cong.)  (H.  R. 
4(»ss),  an  act  to  authorize  the  operation  of  stands  in  Federal  buildings  by  blind 
persons,  to  enlarge  the  economic  opportunities  of  the  blind,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  in  compliance  with  specific  provisions  of  section  3 of  said  act  and  with 
rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  conformity 
willi  these  provisions  and  further  for  the  sole  and  specific  purpose  of  carrying  out 
and  making  effective  the  aims  and  provisions  of  the  aforementioned  act,  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  for  the  District  of  Columbia  (hereinafter  called 
(lie  Rehabilitation  Service)  and  the  Welfare  and  Recreational  Association  of 
Public  Buildings  and  Public  Parks  (hereinafter  called  the  Welfare  Association) 
enter  into  this  cooperative  agreement,  providing  as  follows: 

The  Welfare  Association  agrees  : 

First.  To  provide  such  stand  equipment,  stock,  petty  cash,  bond,  and  other 
working  materials  as  required  by  each  blind  person  licensed  and  authorized  to- 
operate  a stand  in  a public  building. 

Second.  To  provide  for  complete  servicing  and  business  supervision  of  each 
stand,  including  maintenance  of  equipment,  replenishing  of  stock,  record  keeping,, 
periodical  inventory,  and  general  business  management. 

Third.  To  levy  upon  and  collect  from  each  stand  and  the  operator  thereof  only 
such  charges  as  necessary  to  cover  actual  costs  of  sendees  set  forth  in  first 
and  second  paragraphs  above,  namely,  as  follows  : 

{a)  The  cost  of  stand  construction  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Welfare  Association 
and  repaid  to  the  association  by  the  stand  operator  in  installments  spread  over 
1 year. 

(&)  Petty  cash  advanced  by  the  Welfare  Association  to  be  repaid  by  the 
stand  operator  as  soon  as  possible. 

(c)  All  other  expenses  incurred  bj^  the  Welfare  Association,  including  actual 
costs  of  maintaining  equipment,  bonding  operator,  servicing  and  replenishing 
stock,  record  keeping  and  inventory,  supervision  and  general  business  manage- 
ment of  stand,  to  be  classified  as  “overhead  expenses”  and  to  be  paid  by  a levy 
upon  the  gross  receipts  of  the  stand,  such  levy  to  coincide  as  nearly  as  cal- 
culable to  actual  costs  of  the  overhead  involved  and  not  to  exceed  5 percent 
of  gross  receipts  of  the  stand. 

Fourth.  To  pay  at  regular  pay  intervals  to  the  stand  operator,  as  his  earn- 
ings, all  the  net  receipt^  or  profits  of  the  stand  for  the  period  covered  after 
allowing  for  all  costs  of  goods,  of  overhead,  and  of  established  losses  or  short- 
ages chargeable  to  the  stand  or  its  operator,  and  after  proper  deductions  for 
stand  constructions  and  petty  cash  advances. 

Fifth.  To  issue  at  each  pay  interval  a financial  statement  showing  the  busi- 
ness and  financial  operations  and  status  of  each  stand  for  the  pay  period 
covered ; a copy  of  such  statement  to  be  sent  to  the  stand  operator  and  to  the 
Rehabilitation  Service. 

Sixth.  To  conduct  the  business  management  of  stands  for  the  blind  as  a part 
of  and  in  accordance  with  the  approved  policies,  practices,  and  economies  being 
followed  in  the  Welfare  Association’s  general  program  of  stand  operations  in 
Government  buildings. 

The  Rehabilitation  Service  agrees : 

First.  To  delegate  to  the  Welfare  Association  the  full  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding stand  equipment,  stock,  bond,  record  keeping,  inventory,  servicing,  super- 
vision. and  general  business  management  for  stands  for  the  blind  to  be  set  up 
and  operated  in  public  buildings  in  pursuance  to  provisions  of  the  act  referred 
to  in  the  preamble  to  this  agreement,  and  in  accordance  with  agreements  en- 
tered into  between  the  Rehabilitation  Service  and  the  custodians  of  the  build- 
ings affected  and  the  blind  operators  of  stands. 

Second.  To  select  as  stand  operators  only  such  blind  persons  as  may  qualify 
under  the  provisions  of  the  governing  act  and  in  addition  are  determined  by 
the  Rehabilitation  Service  as  having  other  qualifications  required  for  successful 
stand  operators. 

Third.  To  provide  for  each  blind  person  selected  as  a stand  operator  such 
training  service  as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  him  for  efficient  and  intelligent 
performance  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  stand  operation. 

Fourth.  To  require  each  blind  person  licensed  as  a stand  operator  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Rehabilitation  Service  providing  that  such  person 
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will  conduct  himself  and  his  stand  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  in  keeping-  with  the  terms  of  agreements  with  the  building 
custodian  and  with  the  Welfare  Association,  and  in  the  public  interest.  Failure 
on  the  part  of  a stand  operator  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  such  agreement, 
or  with  the  provisions  of  or  pursuant  to  the  act,  will  be  cause  for  his  removal 
from  a stand  and  revocation  of  his  license. 

Whenever  an  operator  is  removed  or  for  any  reason  withdraws  from  a stand, 
it  shall  be  agreed  that  the  fixed  stand  equipment  for  which  the  retiring  opera- 
tor has  reimbursed  the  Welfare  Association  will  be  at  the  disposal  jointly  of 
the  Welfare  Association  and  the  Rehabilitation  Service : Provided,  That  a fair 
appraisal  value  of  the  invested  interest  of  the  retiring  operator  may  be  made, 
which  will  be  paid  by  the  Welfare  Association  to  the  retiring  operator  and 
assessed  against  the  succeeding  operator.  In  case  of  cancelation  or  relinquish- 
ment for  any  reason  of  a stand  concession,  the  Welfare  Association  will  recon- 
dition the  area  of  its  location  by  removing  the  stand  by  restoring  any  partition 
or  parts  removed  for  the  stand’s,  installation. 

Fifth.  T’o  investigate  complaints  reported  to  the  Rehabilitation  Service  by 
the  Welfare  Association  against  any  blind  operator  of  a stand  and  to  take 
proper  action  either  (a)  to  correct  or  remove  the  cause  or  condition  underlying 
any  justifiable  complaint,  or  (b)  to  remove  and  replace  any  stand  operator  who 
is  proven  to  be  unfit  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a stand  operator. 

Sixth.  To  report  to  the  Welfare  Association,  for  its  consideration  and  action, 
any  complaints  or  matters  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  Rehabilitation  Service 
concerning  the  business  operation  of  stands.  The  Welfare  Association  and  the 
Rehabilitation  Service  mutually  agree  in  carrying  out  the  terms  and  objects 
of  this  plan,  to  cooperate  in  the  spirit  of  the  act  underlying  this  agreement  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  blind  as  expressed  and  implied  in  that  act. 

This  agreement  shall  become  effective  December  1,  1936,  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  approved  and  signed  by  the  authorized  representatives  of  the  two  agencies 
concerned  and  shall  remain  in  force  until  canceled  or  revoked  by  action  of 
either  or  both  parties  upon  60  days’  notice  in  writing  by  one  party  to  the  other. 
The  agreement  may  be  amended  by  mutual  consent  of  the  parties. 

The  Welfare  and  Recreational  Association 

of  Public  Buildings  and  Public  Parks, 

By , General  Manager. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service 

for  the  District  of  Columbia, 

By  H.  C.  Corpening,  Supervisor  in  Charge. 

By  John  A.  Kratz. 

Chief,  Vocational  Rehabilitation , 

United  States  Office  of  Education. 

By , 

Assistant  Commissioner  for  Vocational  Education, 

United  States  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  Tarver.  When  did  you  make  the  contract  with  the  Washington 
Society  for  the  Blind  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  On  September  1,  1939. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  that  contract  in  writing  % 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  have  a copy  of  it  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  me  have  it,  please. 

Mr.  Kratz.  Do  you  want  the  charter  of  the  organization? 

Mr.  Tarver.  No;  I want  the  contract  or  agreement  with  the  society. 

Mr.  Kratz.  Under  this  arrangement  with  the  Washington  Society 
for  the  Blind,  the  society,  through  its  funds,  which  it  secured  on  a 
loan — and  a small  amount  from  other  sources — purchased  the  original 
stock  and  equipment  for  the  stands  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  As 
I stated  the  other  day,  a charge  of  6 percent  is  made  on  the  gross  sales 
of  each  stand,  which  provides  for  the  amortization  of  the  loan,  interest 
on  the  loan,  insurance,  such  as  fire  and  public  liability,  workmen’s 
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■ompensation  insurance,  and  so  forth,  all  of  which  must  be  provided  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  business  enterprise.  The  fund  is  used  also  for 
the  administrative  and  supervisory  expense  of  the  Washington  So- 
eiety  for  the  Blind,  which  is  incurred  in  order  to  guarantee  success, 
or.  at  least,  to  provide  for  successful  operation  of  the  stands.  The 
Washington  Society  for  the  Blind  gives  supervision  and  other  serv- 
ices but  receives  no  compensation  or  remuneration  of  any  kind.  They 
put  all  of  their  money  and  receipts  from  this  source  into  the  promo- 
tion of  the  stand  program. 

Mr.  T arvkr.  I notice  that  this  contract  provides  that  the  Washing- 
ton Society  for  the  Blind  at  the  end  of  each  operating  period  col- 
lects from  the  gross  amount  a sum  equal  to  not  to  exceed  10  percent 
of  the  gross  receipts;  so  it  appears  that  they  are  authorized  under  this 
contract  to  levy  10  percent  on  the  gross  receipts  instead  of  6 percent. 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  have  never  levied  more  than  6 percent. 

Mi-.  Tarver.  This  society,  I assume,  made  loans  for  merchandise  to 
carry  on  this  operation  which  had  been  operating  before  this  Wash- 
ington Society  took  charge  in  1939.  In  other  words,  any  loans  they 
received  prior  to  that  time  were  made  by  the  Welfare  and  Recrea- 
tional Association. 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir.  The  society  had  two  notes  for  loans  when 
the  transfer  was  made  from  the  Welfare  and  Recreational  Associa- 
tion, on  which  the  society  is  paying  interest. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  other  words,  the  society  took  over  the  obligations 
of  the  Welfare  and  Recreational  Association? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  percentage  of  the  gross  receipts  did  the  Welfare 
and  Recreational  Association  charge? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I do  not  recall  that  figure,  but  I can  get  it  for  you. 
They  charged  more  than  the  society  does.  That  was  one  reason  for 
the  termination  of  the  contract  with  the  Welfare  and  Recreational 
Association.  The  operators  were  paying  more  under  that  arrange- 
ment than  under  the  arrangement  with  the  Washington  Society  for  the 
Blind. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  obligations  of  the 
Welfare  and  Recreational  Association  that  were  assumed  by  the 
Washington  Society  for  the  Blind,  and  what  advances  were  made 
by  the  Washington  Society  for  the  Blind  to  be  invested  in  the  equip- 
ment and  in  supplies  for  the  operation?  In  that  connection,  will  you 
separate  the  amount  invested  for  equipment,  which  never  becomes 
the  property  of  the  operators,  and  the  amount  invested  in  merchandise, 
which,  I understand,  does  become  the  property  of  the  operators? 

Mr.  Kratz.  The  amount  for  equipment  since  the  agency  has  been 
in  operation  is  $15,134.15,  and  for  the  stand  stocks  and  a little  cash 
included  for  the  operators  is  $3,858.78. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  that  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness  on  the  part 
of  the  operators  for  merchandise  outstanding  at  this  time,  or  the 
amount  that  has  been  invested  since  the  start  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  From  the  beginning? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  much  is  outstanding  now  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I may  have  to  correct  this  statement,  but  I think  that 
that  is  what  is  outstanding  now.  I think  the  figure  I gave  you  is  the 
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amount  outstanding  now.  I have  the  balance  sheet  of  January  20, 
1940.  I have  the  figures  showing  the  collection  of  $812.  This  is  from 
December  20  to  J anuary  20,  1940. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  amount  is  $812  ? Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I think  that  is  right ; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  For  the  year  1939  do  you  have  the  total  amount  col- 
lected and  the  percentage  levied  on  the  gross  sales? 

Mr.  Kratz.  We  have  a statement,  which  I will  present  to  the  com- 
mittee, for  the  period  from  September  1,  1939,  to  January  20,  1940. 
That  extends  over  into  this  calendar  year  and  brings  it  up  to  date  as 
far  as  we  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  covers  a period  of  about  4 y2  months  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir.  The  total  receipts  during  that  period  were 
$4,375.02. 

Mr.  Tarver.  By  total  receipts,  do  you  mean  the  6 percent  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir;  the  6 percent  charged  on  the  gross  sales.  The 
total  expenditures  of  the  society  were  $3,495.56.  I can  break  that  down 
for  you. 

Mr.  Tarver.  For  what  purpose  were  those  expenditures  made? 

Mr.  Kratz.  $1,100  for  amortization  during  the  period  of  the  loan. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  that  for  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  And  for  the  initial  stock. 

Mr.  Tarver.  They  are  carried  together? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir.  vi 

Mr.  Tarver.  I understand  that  the  title  to  the  equipment  never; 
passes  to  the  operators.  j:  ;■ 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  right.  \ 

Mr.  Keefe.  The  title  to  neither  passes  to  the  operator. 

Mr.  Kratz.  I do  not  think  so.  After  he  gets  the  business  started, 
lie  sells  so  much  goods,  and  he  makes  a certain  profit,  which  the  society 
gives  him  after  deducting  the  charges  for  interest,  insurance,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Keefe.  They  buy  the  physical  equipment  for  the  stand,  and  put 
in  the  additional  stock,  which  they  inventory  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keefe.  And  the  operator  purchases  certain  replacements  from 
the  initial  stock  from  time  to  time? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keefe.  The  merchandise  in  stock  about  covers  the  original 
stock  of  merchandise,  so  that  the  title  to  the  original  stock  of  mer- 
chandise, which  must  be  replaced,  goes  to  him,  and  in  the  event  the 
operator  should  die  or  go  out  of  business,  he  would  have  left  in  the 
stand  an  itemized  account  of  merchandise  equal  to  the  amount  put 
in  there  when  he  went  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  my  understanding ; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keefe.  So  he  never  actually  acquires  title  to  either  the  physical 
property  or  the  equipment,  or  the  merchandise  ? 

Mr.  Houston.  The  merchandise  is  purchased  out  of  the  receipts? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir ; out  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Houston.  It  does  not  revert  back  to  the  original  owner? 

Mr.  Keefe.  If  the  whole  thing  goes  out  of  business,  the  Society  for 
the  Blind  gets  all  of  their  funds,  plus  interest,  and  they  would  still 
own  the  fixtures  and  they  would  still  own  the  stock  in  all  those 
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stands  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  original  stock  placed 
in  t lie  st ands.  Are  we  to  so  understand  it? 

Mr.  K ratz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  T arver.  Suppose  an  amount  should  remain  there  in  the  stand, 
or  should  be  there  before  the  operator  took  it  over;  to  whom  would 
that  surplus  belong? 

Mr.  Kratz.  To  the  society. 

Mr.  T arver.  They  would  not  only  own  what  they  furnished  origi- 
nally, but  all  accretions  to  the  stock? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir.  They  try  to  keep  the  stock  to  the  level  of  the 
business,  which  is  a fairly  static  thing. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  other  words,  the  society  is  running  this  thing,  and 
gelling  any  profit  except  what  it  pays  to  the  operator,  so  that  really 
the  operator  is  hired  to  operate  the  stand. 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  essentially  the  situation. 

Mr.  T arver.  Do  they  give  the  operators  whatever  is  left  after 
paying  the  6 percent  from  their  gross  receipts? 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Keefe.  I would  like  to  have  that  made  clear.  Is  it  a fact  that 
as  the  operator  gains  experience  in  this  business,  he  gets  certain  physi- 
cal equipment,  of  which  an  inventory  is  kept ; and  is  it  a fact  that 
he  must  maintain  that  inventory? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keefe.  And  if  he  increases  that  inventory  in  his  business  and 
then  goes  out  of  business,  he  accounts  to  the  Society  for  the  Blind  for 
the  amount  of  inventory  they  put  in  there,  and  any  increase  of  the 
inventory  is  his  own  property  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  right.  I did  not  understand  you  at  first.  He 
would  be  reimbursed  for  any  additional  inventory  he  had  created. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Does  the  Society  for  the  Blind  have  a written  con- 
tract with  the  operator? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  have  a copy  of  that  contract  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I do  not  know  that  I have  it  with  me. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  important  to  have  that  before  us  to  see  the  kind 
of  contract  they  do  make  with  the  operator.  Please  insert  a copy  of 
the  contract  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

DVR-32  Contract  No. 

United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service,  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 

agreement 

This  agreement,  entered  into  this day  of , 19 >■ 

between  the  United  States,  represented  by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  Office  of  Education,  hereinafter  called  the 

Rehabilitation  Service,  and 

(Name  of  stand  operator) 

of , hereinafter  called  the  operator. 

(Address) 

Witnesseth,  That  the  parties  hereto  do  mutually  agree  as  follows : 

Article  I.  The  Rehabilitation  Service,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  20,  1936  ( 49 
Stat.  1559),  agrees,  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  hereinafter  pre- 
scribed, to  grant  to  the  operator  the  privilege  of  conducting  a business  stand 
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jn with  the  under- 

standing that  such  privilege  is,  and  shall  be,  personal  only  to  the  operator  named 
in  this  agreement  and  may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  the  Rehabilitation  Service. 

Art.  II.  For  and  in  consideration  of  the  privilege  hereby  granted  by  the 
Rehabilitation  Service,  the  operator  agrees  to  accept  the  privilege  and  to  conduct 
the  business  stand  described  above  subject  to  the  conditions  stated  in  article  I 
and  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  hereinafter  prescribed. 

Art.  III.  This  agreement  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  20, 
1936  (49  Stat.  1559),  and  the  rules  and  regulations  issued  pursuant  thereto  by  the 
Office  of  Education. 

Art.  IV.  The  merchandise  or  goods  to  be  kept  in  stock  and  vended  from  the 
business  stand  described  herein  in  article  I shall  be  restricted  to  articles  of  the 
following  description : 

Art.  V.  The  Rehabilitation  Service  or  its  agent  agrees  to  install  suitable  and 
satisfactory  equipment  and  to  supply  sufficient  stock  and  cash  for  the  operation 
of  this  business. 

Art.  VI.  The  Rehabilitation  Service  or  its  agent  further  agrees : 

(a)  That  the  operator  shall  receive  a weekly  drawing  account  consistent  with 
the  ability  of  the  business  to  pay  to  be  fixed  by  the  Rehabilitation  Service,  and  at 
the  end  of  every  month  or  4 weeks  the  accounts  of  the  stand  will  be  balanced  and 
after  the  drawing  account  plus  costs  of  services  set  forth  in  article  V and  article 
VII  (d)  are  paid  the  residue  of  the  gross  profit,  which  is  a net  profit,  shall  be  paid 
to  the  operator.  The  operator’s  total  income  shall  thus  consist  of  the  total  of  his 
weekly  drawing  account  plus  net  profits. 

(b)  That  all  charges  for  administration  and  overhead  operating  expense  shall 
be  reduced  when  conditions  and  circumstances  permit. 

Art.  VII.  The  operator  agrees : 

(a)  To  pay  cash  for  all  merchandise  except  in  such  charge  accounts  as  may  be 
established  and  approved  by  the  Rehabiltation  Service  or  its  agent. 

(b)  To  deposit  cash  and  all  invoices  with  the  Rehabilitation  Service  or  its  agent 
at  times  specified  by  the  Rehabilitation  Service. 

(c)  Not  to  take  any  cash  or  merchandise  out  of  the  business  for  his  own  use 
except  that  any  merchandise  so  taken  shall  be  paid  for  at  retail  prices. 

(d)  That  charges  may  be  made  by  the  Rehabilitation  Service  or  its  agent 
against  the  business  to  cover  such  items  as  supervision,  depreciation,  repairs, 
insurance,  and  any  other  necessary  costs  incurred  because  of  the  establishment 
of  this  business. 

Art.  VIII.  The  operator  further  agrees : 

(a)  To  persevere  in  the  undertaking  and  to  apply  his  (her)  best  energies  to 
the  work  until  the  Rehabilitation  Service  is  satisfied  that  he  (she)  has  given  it  a 
fair  trial,  and  not  to  abandon  the  enterprise  without  due  notice  to  and  the  consent 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Service. 

(b)  To  be  on  duty  from a.  m.  to p.  m.  daily,  and  Sundays  when 

necessary,  except  when  sickness  or  other  circumstance  renders  this  impossible, 
and  in  this  event  to  notify  the  Rehabilitation  Service  or  its  agent  immediately 
of  any  unavoidable  absence  from  the  stand  and  to  arrange  with  the  approval  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Service  to  have  the  stand  kept  open. 

(c)  To  notify  and  receive  the  approval  of  the  Rehabilitation  Service  before 
taking  vacation  or  other  voluntary  leave  from  the  stand  and  before  employing 
a substitute  for  such  purpose. 

(d)  To  employ  a permanent  assistant  or  assistants  on  the  stand  only  with 
the  approval  of  the  Rehabilitation  Service. 

(e)  To  abide  by  and  conform  to  the  rules,  regulations,  and  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  the  Rehabilitation  Service  or  its  agent  for  receiving  and  disposing 
of  merchandise  on  the  stand,  for  the  handling  of  funds,  for  necessary  reporting 
and  accounting,  and  for  other  business  and  financial  operations  of  the  stand. 

(f)  At  all  times  to  conduct  himself  (herself)  and  the  stand  in  an  orderly, 
clean,  and  businesslike  manner,  taking  proper  care  of  all  equipment  and  stock 
and  making  no  alterations  or  changes  without  the  consent  and  direction  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Service  or  its  agent. 

(g)  To  refer  all  questions  relating  to  policy  to  the  Rehabilitation  Service  and 
to  abide  by  its  instructions  in  such  matters. 

(h)  To  receive  in  stock  and  offer  for  sale  only  such  merchandise  as  specified 
in  Article  IV  hereof ; to  give  no  special  favor  to  any  one  article  of  merchandise 
over  another  offered  for  sale  at  the  stand ; and  to  accept  no  salary,  commission, 
or  bonus  from  any  company  for  giving  preference  to  its  line  of  merchandise. 
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( i ) To  make  no  sale  or  effort  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  privilege  to 
conduct  this  stand  or  of  his  (her)  interest  in  the  stand;  and,  in  the  event  of 
his  (her)  withdrawal  from  the  stand  for  any  reason,  to  leave  all  the  stand 
equipment  and  stock  to  the  disposal  of  the  Rehabilitation  Service,  with  the 
understanding  that  a fair  appraisal  of  his  (her)  interest  will  be  made  by  it  and 
the  value  thereof  paid  by  the  Rehabilitation  Service  or  its  agent  to  the  operator 
or  to  his  (her)  heirs  or  assigns. 

Art.  IX.  The  operator  further  agrees: 

To  enter  the  premises  in  which  the  stand  is  located  at  his  (her)  own  risk 
and  to  assume  all  risk  of  injuries  which  he  (she)  may  sustain  while  in  the 
occupation  of  the  premises,  or  while  in  and  about  the  same,  whether  such 

injuries  are  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  , its  employees,  agents,  or 

visitors,  or  the  agents  of  the  Rehabilitation  Service  or  otherwise,  and  the 
operator,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  legal  representatives,  agrees  to  indemnify 

and  hold  free  and  harmless  the , and  the  Rehabilitation  Service  and 

its  agents  from  and  against  any  and  all  expense  in  connection  with  or  arising 
out  of  such  injuries.  A 

The  United  States  of  America, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By 

Supervisor  in  Charge. 


Operator. 

Witness: 

Witness:  » A 

Approved : 

Chief,  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  Kratz.  I was  talking  about  the  expenses.  The  interest  on 
the  loan  was  $213.91,  and  the  cost  of  the  supervision  during  this 
period  was  $2,181.66. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  does  that  supervision  consist  of  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  The  society  maintains  an  office  with  a bookkeeper. 
This  covers  the  inspection  that  it  gives  and  the  supervision  of  the 
operators  and  other  assistance  given  them.  I can  give  you  a break- 
down of  that. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Kratz.  The  office  pay  roll  for  that  same  period  was  $635; 
office  supplies,  $66.63 ; office  rent,  including  telephone  service,  $106.52 ; 
office  insurance,  $44  and  stand  insurance,  $1,006.68.  Some  of  that 
insurance  is  for  a 3-year  period.  The  liability  and  other  insurance  js 
for  only  one  year.  F or  stand  maintenance,  repairs  and  replacements, 
the  amount  is  $165.62;  general  stand  expenses,  $70.69,  and  adminis- 
trative expenses,  like  printing  and  that  sort  of  thing,  for  forms,  and 
so  forth,  $79.68.  Then  there  is  an  item  of  interest  to  the  RFC,  or 
the  McLachlen  Banking  Corporation,  of  $213.90. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Did  you  ascertain  those  figures  from  an  audit  of  the 
books  of  the  Washington  Society  'for  the  Blind,  or  were  those  figures 
furnished  you  by  the  society  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  They  were  furnished  me  by  the  society,  and  we  checked 
them  over. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  checking  them  over,  did  you  inspect  the  books 
of  the  society,  or  did  they  send  you  such  a statement  as  they  thought 
proper?  A 

Mr.  Kratz.  They  send  in  the  statement,  and  open  their  books  for 
our  inspection.  7./;  a.a 

Mr.  Tarver.  Did  you  make  an  inspection  of  the  books  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I did  not  personally,  no,  sir.  Mr,  Corpening,,  the 
District  Service  Supervisor,  goes  into  that. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Who  is  Mr.  Corpening? 
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Mr,  Kratz.  He  is  the  Supervisor  of  Rehabilitation  for  the  District. 
That  is  a part  of  his  function. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Are  you  sure  that  he  examined  the  books  of  the 
society  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  He  also  advised  me,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  total  expenditure,  or  the  total  charge,  on 
account  of  the  administrative  expenses  for  the  period  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1939,  to  January  20,  1940? 

Mr.  Kratz.  $3,945.56. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  were  the  total  receipts? 

Mr.  Kratz.  $4,375.02.  f 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  became  of  the  difference? 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  represents  the  cash  balance  in  the  bank  as  of 
that  date. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Kratz.  $879.46. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  will  ultimately  be  done  with  that  difference? 

Mr.  Kratz.  The  society  from  time  to  time  establishes  new  stands 
for  other  blind  persons. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Has  it  established  any  during  that  period  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1939,  to  January  20,  1940? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir;  several  of  them. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  many? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I cannot  answer  that  exactly.  I have  a list  of  the 
stands  now  operating. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Furnish  for  the  record  a statement  showing  the  num- 
ber of  new  establishments  set  up  by  the  society  during  the  period 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Kratz.  I will  do  so. 

Note. — Four  new  stands  were  established ; and  three  old  stands  were  remod- 
eled. Orders  have  been  placed  for  two  additional  new  stands. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  they  borrow  money  to  set  up  new  stands,  or  do  they 
use  a part  of  the  funds  they  have  on  hand,  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  They  used  their  original  loan  to  pay  off  the  loans  of  the 
Welfare  and  Recreational  Society.  They  have  established  several 
stands  from  available  funds.  I should  explain  that  there  were  several 
small  donations  received  from  agencies,  which  also  have  been  used  for 
that  purpose.  We  have  an  account  of  that,  if  you  want  to  know 
about  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  I am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  any  part  of  the 
$4,000  received  during  that  period  was  used  to  set  up  new'  stands  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I am  quite  sure  some  of  it  was  so  used. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  much  was  so  used  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I do  not  know.  It  is  not  shown  that  way  on  this  break- 
down, but  that  amount  can  be  determined. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  no  item  of  that  sort  shown  in  the  statement 
you  read  to  us  awhile  ago,  as  an  investment  in  new  stands.  If  that 
statement  is  correct,  I assume  that  none  of  that  money  was  used  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  Kratz.  I do  not  think  I have  that  information. 

Mr.  Tarver.  If  you  have  not,  please  get  it  for  us. 

Mr.  Kratz.  No,  sir;  I do  not  think  I have  that  statement.  I have 
the  gross  receipts  in  the  office  account  of  $4,375.  This  shows  the  con- 
dition as  of  that  date.  I do  not  have  it  day  by  day  or  month  by  month. 
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Mi*.  Tarver.  You  read  a statement  awhile  ago  that  purported  to 
show  the  expenditures  from  this  fund  during  the  period  from  Septem- 
l>er  1,  1939,  to  January  20,  1940,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  T arver.  Does  that  include  any  expenditure  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  stands? 

Mr.  K ratz.  There  is  an  item  here  for  repairs  and  replacements  of 
$105.02. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  establish- 
ing new  stands. 

Mr.  Kratz.  No;  I do  not  think  that  would. 

Mr.  Houston.  You  said  a while  ago  that  was  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  stands. 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Houston.  Is  that  for  a month  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  No;  that  is  for  this  period. 

Mr.  Houston.  For  the  period  mentioned  by  the  chairman? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Where  did  you  say  you  obtained  the  service  of  Mr. 
Clunk  ? 

Mr.  Ki  iatz.  He  is  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  service  for  the  blind, 
in  the  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I thought  the  statement  was  made  the  other  day  about 
having  obtained  him  from  Canada  to  go  into  this  work. 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes;  he  was  originally  in  Canada,  before  he  came 
to  us. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  he  an  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Has  he  become  naturalized  since  coming  down  here? 

Mr.  Kratz.  He  was  born  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Tarver.  He  was  born  in  Ohio? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes;  and  was  loaned  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Tarver.  He  was  loaned  by  Ohio  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  then  was  recalled  here? 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  do  you  have  that  list  of  the  people  from  whom 
these  blind  people  are  allowed  to  purchase  supplies? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  May  we  have  that? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hare.  Do  you  have  any  means  of  knowing  about  what  the 
average  monthly  income  of  these  operators  amounts  to? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir.  I have  that  in  detail.  Would  you  like  to 
see  it? 

Mr.  Hare.  I would  not  mind  having  some  idea  what  it  is.  I 
think  it  might  be  well  to  insert  that  in  the  record,  Judge,  would  it 
not  ? 

Mr.  Tarver.  If  it  is  not  too  lengthy.  I think  all  of  them,  if  they 
are  not  too  lengthy,  might  be  inserted. 

Mr.  Kratz.  It  is  a very  short  statement. 

(The  following  statement  is  an  exact  total  of  the  net  income  re- 
ceived by  each  opeerator  for  the  period  September  1,  1939  to  Feb- 
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ruary  17,  1940.  It  shows  also  the  average  weekly  income  during 
the  same  period.) 

Islet  hicome  to  operators  during  period  Sept.  1,  1939,  to  Feb.  17,  1940 


Number 
of  weeks 

Total 

received 

Average 

weekly 

income 

TVTahpl  F.  Goranson  _ _ _ . _ _ 

24 

$875.  70 

$36. 49 

Harvey  0.  Parker  - . - - - 

22 

277.  75 

12. 63 

John  N.  Martie  - - - - - - --  - 

24 

796.  32 

33. 18 

P A.  T.nyton  _ __  . _ - _ . _ _ _ _ _ _ 

24 

2,  276.  64 

94.  86 

Jerome  Guggenheim  _ . _ - - - . 

24 

' 807.  23 

33.  63 

Jerome  Beuchert  - - - - _ 

24 

535.  47 

22.31 

William  R.  Birckhead  . _ _ 

24 

859. 00 

35.  79 

Arthur  B.  Snyder  ..  --  - - 

24 

683. 07 

28.  46 

TiPrm.  B T/ormey  __  _ _ ______  _ __  _ 

24 

1,  392.  32 
1, 154.  51 

58.  01 

John  A.  Gallihew  _ _ _ __  

24 

48. 10 

E.  L.  Bailey  __  _ _ 

24 

1,  742.  25 

2,  082.  27 
571.41 

72.59 

Earl  E.  Richardson  _ _ _ __  

24 

86.  76 

Samuel  Elsberg  _ _ _ -----  - 

24 

23.  81 

M.  Y.  Balaguer  

9 

148.  73 

16.  53 

John  Paul  Jones  __  _ _ - __________ 

24 

906.  09 

37.  75 

Arthur  H.  Boyce  - --  -~  -_  __  

24 

755. 12 

31.46 

W.  H.  Boyer  -------  _ - _ - ..  

19 

545.  68 

28.  72 

Roy  Creed  _ ---  --  

22 

306.  54 

13.  93 

Doris  Mulvihill  _ _ __  - -- 

7 

128.  26 

18.  32 

Wade  H.  Mitchell  _ _ . . _ -. 

7 

137.  43 

19.  63 

Total  -------  - ------- 

16,  981. 69 

752.  96 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  many  of  these  operators  are  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  There  are  about  22  now. 

Mr.  Hare.  What  is  the  average  income  of  those  operators  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  $37  a week. 

Mr.  Houston.  That  is  their  income? 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  their  net  income. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  I notice  this  statement  says,  this  list  of  firms, 
“All  firms  mentioned  on  this  list  have  been  named  for  a definite  reason. 
In  order  that  operators  may  know  why  the  selection  has  been  made,  we 
are  submitting  the  following  reasons,”  and  then  follows,  under  the 
head  of  “Candies,  gums,  mints,  and  drops,”  the  names  of  four  firms, 
and  the  statement  is  made : “These  firms  have  been  listed  because  in 
the  past  they  have  given  excellent  service  to  our  stands  and  main- 
tained a high  quality  of  products  and  standard  prices.” 

Now,  of  course,  these  are  not  the  only  four  firms  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that  they  give  excellent  service, 
maintain  high  quality  of  products,  and  who  deal  in  candies,  gums, 
mints,  and  drops,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I would  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Then,  why  should  the  purchase  of  these  particular 
items  be  limited  to  these  four  firms  or  individuals  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  There  may  be  a number  of  reasons.  One  is  they  may  be 
the  only  firms  selling  nationally  advertised  products  which  the  clients 
of  the  stands  want  to  purchase;  they  may  be  the  only  concerns  who 
can  give  prompt  and  regular  delivery.  There  are  a number  of  reasons. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  item  of  cigars,  cigarettes, 
and  tobaccos.  Only  one  firm  is  mentioned  there — the  Standard  Cigar 
& Tobacco  Co. — and  the  statement  is  made  that  this  firm  was  the 
successful  bidder  as  of  October  1, 1939.  I assume  in  the  case  of  cigars, 
cigarettes,  and  tobaccos,  the  contract  to  furnish  these  operators  was  let 
to  the  lowest  bidder ; is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I would  think  so ; yes,  sir. 
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M r.  Tarver.  Why  was  that  not  done  with  other  items? 

Mr.  Kratz.  It  probably  was  for  many  items.  But  you  have  some 
items  that  have  a standard  cost  price. 

Mr.  T 'arver.  Well,  when  we  have  a fellow  who  is  in  charge  of  this 
tiling  up  here,  like  you,  we  do  not  like  to  have  statements  made  “It 
was  probably  done;”  but  you  ought  to  know  what  was  done,  if 
anybody. 

Air.  Kratz.  Do  not  you  think  he  has  an  assistant  to  handle  all  of 
these  details? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  you  have  Mr.  Clunk. 

Mr.  Kratz.  I would  like  you  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I am  surprised  that  you  have  not  acquired  more  in- 
formation about  this  yourself.  Why  does  not  this  society  let  the 
contracts  under  your  direction  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  who 
sells  high-class  products,  in  every  case,  for  each  type  of  goods? 

Mr.  Kratz.  They  would  do  that,  Judge. 

Mr.  Tarver.  They  would  do  that? 

Mr.  Kratz.  They  would  do  that ; that  is  the  way  they  work. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  they  are  not  doing  that,  are  they? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I think  so.  But  you  have  to  bring  in  quality,  service, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I understand  the  bidders  for  the  products  have  to  be 
acceptable  and  have  to  be  persons  of  responsibility;  but  if,  as  between 
bidders  of  equal  responsibility  and  whose  products  are  equally  accept- 
able, one  is  willing  to  furnish  for  a lower  price  than  another,  then 
certainly  the  blind  operators  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  that. 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  the  principle  on  which  we  operate. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  I have  not  so  understood.  I suppose  I have 
been  misinformed  about  that,  but  I understood,  in  the  case  of  this 
sandwich  man,  for  example,  Armstrong,  you  are  buying  from  him  at 
7 cents  whereas  other  equally  reliable  people  are  willing  to  furnish  at 
least  an  equally  high  grade  of  product  for  6.5  cents. 

Mr.  Kratz.  No;  that  is  not  true;  it  is  not  an  equally  high-grade 
product.  It  does  not  weigh  as  much ; it  does  not  have  as  much  meat  in 
the  sandwich.  We  have  had  those  tested  by  the  food  experts  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  have  actually  weighed  the  sandwich, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Of  course  his  sandwich  poisoned  the  customers  and 
the  others  probably  did  not ; that  is  a fact,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Well,  poisoning  will  happen  to  anybody.  It  happens 
in  my  home,  in  hotels,  stores,  and  what  not.  It  cannot  always  be 
controlled.  We  take  out  insurance  to  take  care  of  that  situation. 

Mr.  Tarver.  If  you  are  correct  in  your  statement  that  these  con- 
tracts are  let  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  in  all  instances,  if  that 
is  your  statement,  that  seems  to  nullify  some  of  the  criticism  which 
we  have  heard  expressed;  but  I want  to  be  sure  whether  you  know 
that  to  be  true  or  not. 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes;  I do.  Now,  I do  not  know  that  this  is  done  for 
day-to-day  purchases.  I remember  a question  came  up  as  to  whether 
to  buy  handkerchiefs  which  one  wholesaler  would  sell  at  6 cents, 
say,  and  another  one  for  7.5  cents,  but  we  submitted  those  handker- 
chiefs to  tests,  wash  tests  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  The  cheapest 
article  is  not  always  the  best  article.  The  sandwich  at  6.5  cents  may 
be  an  expensive  sandwich  compared  to  one  for  7 cents,  if  the  7-cent 
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sandwich  lias  better  and  more  ingredients  in  it.  And  that  is  the  way 
we  are  trying  to  operate. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  if  you  let  to  the  lowest  bidder  each  time,  I do 
not  understand  why  you  have  four  firms  furnishing  candies. 

Mr.  Kratz.  My  knowledge  of  that  is  that  standard  products  are 
sold  at  standard  prices,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  you  buy 
from  A,  B,  or  C,  the  manufacturer  has  an  arrangement  about  the 
Avholesale  price.  With  our  limited  facilities,  I assure  you  we  are 
doing  everything  we  can  to  protect  the  operator  and  the  buying 
public.-  It  is  a difficult  job,  too. 

Mr.  Tarat:r.  Of  course  that  is  a conclusion,  Mr.  Kratz.  The  thing 
that  impressed  me  about  your  testimony,  if  you  will  pardon  me — • 
and  I do  not  want  to  be  unduly  critical — is  the  fact,  when  we 
brought  up  the  matter  day  before  yesterday,  you  did  not  appear 
to  have  very  much  information  about  it  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
most  of  the  information  you  iioav  have  you  have  since  that  time  pro- 
cured from  the  Washington  Society  for  the  Blind.  I think  you 
ought  to  have  more  direct  contact  with  it. 

Mr.  Kratz.  Judge,  I did  not  get  it  from  the  Washington  society; 
I got  it  in  my  own  office. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  said  you  got  these  figures  as  to  their  receipts, 
as  to  their  gross  takes  and  disbursements,  from  the  Washington 
society. 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes.  They  are  submitted  to  us  each  month  and  we 
often  ask  their  bookkeeper  over  for  clarifying  statements,  and  all 
that.  We  get  those  statements  regularly;  but  they  are  in  another 
building;  they  are  not  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Getting  back  to  this  question  of  whether  contracts  are 
let  to  the  lowest  bidder,  or  not,  here  are  baked  goods;  you  have  in 
all  se\7en  firms  furnishing  baked  goods.  The  contracts  for  baked 
goods  were  not  let  to  the  lowest  bidder  were  they ; if  so,  how  do  those 
seven  people  or  firms  all  figure  in  this? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I do  not  think  those  things  are  sold  on  bids.  You  buy 
so  many  loaves  of  bread,  or  cakes  or,  rather,  they  buy  so  many  loaves 
of  bread  or  cakes  at  a certain  price  at  which  that  baker  or  bakery 
sells  them.  You  cannot  do  that  on  a bidding  basis,  because  today 
you  might  need  two  dozen  and,  tomorrow,  you  might  need  a dozen. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Just  a little  while  ago,  Mr.  Kratz,  you  told  us  all  these 
articles  were  bought  on  the  low-bidder  plan. 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now  you  are  telling  us  you  cannot  buy  these  particu- 
lar articles  on  the  low-bidder  plan. 

Mr.  Kratz.  Not  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Then  your  statement  a while  ago  must  have  been  in 
error  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  No;  I think  you  must  have  misunderstood  it.  What  I 
mean  to  say  is  we  may  make  a deal  with  a bakery  company  to  supply 
goods  at  such  and  such  a price.  Now,  we  do  not  get  a bid  every  time 
we  purchase,  and  we  always  determine  this  on  terms  of  quality. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  not  these  blind  people  buy  these  goods  themseKes 
from  persons  on  this  approved  sheet? 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Then  you  do  not  make  the  deal  with  the  seller;  the 
blind  operator  makes  these  deals  with  the  seller,  does  he  not? 
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Mr.  Kratz.  But  originally  we  investigate  the  whole  thing  and 
thereafter 

Mr.  T 'arver.  Then  you  furnish  a list  and  say  “You  cannot  buy 
from  anybody  else?” 

Mr.  Kratz.  No;  we  say,  “You  can  buy  from  those  folks  on  that 
lisl.  We  know  they  are  standard  and  quality  goods.” 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  not  you  say,  “You  cannot  buy  from  anybody  else 
except  those  on  this  list?” 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes;  but  we  do  tell  them  in  that  document  if  they  can 
find  any  other  products  just  as  good,  to  let  us  know  and  we  will 
investigate. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I see;  and  then  you  determine  whether  you  will  put 
that  name  on  the  list? 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And,  until  you  put  that  name  on  the  list,  he  is  not 
supposed — not  only  is  not  supposed,  but  is  prohibited  from  buying 
from  any  person  except  those  whose  names  are  on  this  list? 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Even  though  that  person  may  be  selling  the  same 
brand  of  goods  and  may  be  selling  at  a lower  price  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  In  his  judgment,  but  not  in  their  judgment. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  your  judgment  results  in  the  limitation  of  the 
purchase  of  sandwiches  to  one  individual  living  out  in  Alexandria? 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  reasons  did  you  have  for  selecting  this  individ7 
ual  in  Alexandria  for  all  of  the  business  of  these  operators,  as 
against  numerous  other  people  who  are  engaged  in  a similar  business 
in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Well,  when  we  considered  this  business,  we  looked 
about  to  see  who  could  provide  good-quality  products,  and  we  found 
this  man  Armstrong  in  business,  not  only  selling  to  the  Government 
cafeterias,  but  likewise  to  drug  stores,  restaurants,  and  the  like 
throughout  the  city.  We  investigated  his  products  and  his  factory 
and  found  the  conditions  good  and  the  quality  of  the  product  good. 
Now,  I could  not  tell  you  at  this  point — I would  have  to  investigate 
that — how  many  other  concerns  were  investigated  for  the  same  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Are  you  in  a position  to  say  that  any  other  firm  was 
investigated  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  The  only  other  I know  of  was  recently,  and  I think 
that  one  is  about  to  be  placed  on  the  purchasers’  list. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  it  has  not  been  placed  on  the  purchasers’  list  as 
yet? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I do  not  think  so.  I think  we  have  it  under  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Why  did  not  you  investigate  more  than  one  bidder, 
or  one  man,  or  one  dealer,  especially  when  that  dealer  does  not  have 
his  business  in  the  District  of  Columbia?  Now,  I am  not  a resident 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  this  is  District  of  Columbia  business 
and  I do  think  people  in  business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
at  least  a right  to  a fair  chance  to  operate,  selling  products  of  this 
kind,  that  are  to  be  used  in  the  District  and  in  Government  buildings 
in  the  District;  and  here  it  appears  you  have  gone  outside  of  the 
District,  have  investigated  one  man,  you  do  not  know  of  any  other 
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man  who  was  investigated,  of  your  own  personal  knowledge,  and 
made  the  contract  to  have  him  supply  all  of  these  people  with  sand- 
wiches. Why  ? I cannot  understand  why  you  follow  that  procedure. 

Mr.  Kratz.  Well,  we  did  try  on  one  or  two  of  the  stands  some 
other  sandwiches,  at  the  operator’s  request,  and  his  business  went 
down.  The  customers  in  that  building  and  the  transients  did  not 
like  the  goods.  After  several  months  of  trial,  his  sales  continued  to 
decrease,  so  we  went  back  to  the  one  standard  product. 

Now,  here  is  a very  important  point  in  that  connection : If  you 
have  sandwiches  on  your  stand  from  the  Jones  Co.,  and  the  Smith 
Co.,  and  somebody  else’s  company,  and  somebody  eats  one  of  those 
sandwiches  and  gets  sick,  you  cannot  tell  which  sandwich  he  ate; 
you  cannot  check  on  that. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  buying  from  Armstrong,  you  are  always  sure  he 
got  sick  on  an  Armstrong  sandwich? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Exactly.  And  Armstrong  paid  all  of  the  bills  of  these 
people  who  had  to  be  given  medical  attention.  We  do  not  have  any 
particular  reason  for  buying  from  Mr.  Armstrong  that  is  not  open 
and  aboveboard,  and  it  may  be  we  can  introduce  some  other  sand- 
wiches. I would  not  take  the  position  we  ought  to  restrict  our  sales 
to  any  one  individual’s  goods. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I am  not  talking  about  Armstrong  solely.  For  exam- 
ple, you  buy  all  of  your  milk  from  the  Wakefield  Dairy.  I know 
there  are  a lot  of  other  good  dairies  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
why  do  you  buy  milk  from  the  Wakefield  Dairy  alone? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I would  say  for  substantially  the  same  reasons — de- 
livery, quality,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  mean  you  find  the  products  of  the  Wakefield 
Dairy  are  superior  to  the  products  of  other  dairies  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  In  their  judgment,  they  meet  all  of  the  situations  in 
respect  to  price,  and  so  forth.  The  same  thing  is  done  in  all  of  the 
Government  cafeterias. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  did  you  contact  any  other  dairies? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir.  I think  at  one  time  we  used  another  dairy’s 
products  and  we  found  some  foreign  materials  in  the  milk.  When 
they  clean  the  bottles  and  the  wire  brushes  twirl  around,  sometimes 
those  little  brush  fibers  come  off. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  the  Health  Officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
does  not  permit  any  dairy  to  sell  milk  here  unless  its  dairy,  barns,  and 
everything  is  inspected,  and  his  dairy  equipment  is  sanitary  and  all 
right,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Despite  all  the  precautions  that  are  taken,  sometimes 
foreign  material  gets  into  the  bottles,  and  then  the  public  complains. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  think  your  character  of  inspection  of  those  dairies 
is  better  than  that  of  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  No;  but  we  cooperate  with  them. 

Mr.  Tarver.  They  permit,  for  example,  the  Chevy  Chase  Dairy  to 
sell  milk  here  and  say  its  product  is  prepared  in  a sanitary  way  and 
is  all  right  from  a health  standpoint  ; yet  you  feel  justified  in  saying 
to  your  operators  “You  cannot  buy  from  the  Chevy  Chase  Dairy,  but 
must  buy  from  the  Wakefield  Dairy.”  Now  just  why  do  you  reach 
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any  such  conclusion  as  that?  Has  the  Wakefield  Dairy  undertaken 
to  sell  milk  at  a cheaper  price  than  the  Chevy  Chase  Dairy? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I do  not  know  that,  Judge,  right  now;  I would  have  to 
look  at  the  record. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  what  do  they  realize  off  of  a Wakefield  Dairy 
pint  of  sweet  milk,  let  us  say? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I do  not  think  we  handle  that.  That  is  handled  by  the 
Dist  rict  of  Columbia  service.  I would  have  to  get  that  information 
for  you.  We  have  to  have  goods  of  the  kind  that  the  trade  wants 
to  buy.  This  is  running  a business  which  is  a very  difficult  proposi- 
tion, I assure  you. 

Mr.  T arver.  You  mean  what  the  operators  want? 

Mr.  Kratz.  What  the  persons  want  who  buy  from  the  operators. 

Mr.  T arver.  You  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  what  the 
operators  wanted,  have  you? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Did  not  the  operators  have  a meeting  a while  back 
with  regard  to  this  sandwich  situation  and  was  not  there  a certain 
firm  in  the  District  here  that  they  asked  be  added  to  the  list  of  persons 
from  whom  they  might  purchase  sandwiches  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  did  not  they  take  unanimous  action  of  that  nature, 
and  did  not  the  Washington  Society  for  the  Blind  approve  the  action, 
but  it  was  approved  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Clunk,  and  did  not  Mr. 
Clunk,  upon  his  return  to  Washington,  promptly  abrogate  all  that 
had  been  done  and  insist  that  the  purchases  must  continue  to  be  made 
from  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  from  Mr.  Armstrong  alone? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I am  not  aware  of  that  action.  You  are  telling  me 
something  I clo  not  know. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  know  the  operators  had  a meeting,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I know  our  Mr.  Corpening,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
called  the  operators  into  a meeting,  yes ; I know  that. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  the  operators  voted  to  request  that  they  have 
another  firm  added  to  the  list  of  those  from  wThom  they  could  buy 
sandwiches  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  was  reported  to  me  and  that  is  what  I had  in  mind 
when  I made  the  statement  we  were  investigating  the  proposition  of 
considering  adding  another  name  to  the  list. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  at  the  time  they  were  informed  that  would  be 
done,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I think  so. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Then  later  on  Mr.  Clunk  threw  a money  wrench  into 
the  machinery  and  insisted  nothing  could  be  done  without  his  consent, 
and  said  he  wanted  Mr.  Armstrong  to  continue  to  furnish  the  sand- 
wiches, did  he  not? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  have  not  heard  that? 

Mr.  Kratz.  No. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Houston.  I would  like  to  know  what  becomes  of  the  receipts 
after  the  amortization;  what  becomes  of  the  money?  Does  it  go  to 
the  Washington  Society  for  the  Blind  alone,  or  is  it  distributed  out 
over  the  country  ? 
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Mr.  Kratz.  Oh,  the  Washington  society  only  operates  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  this  stand  program. 

Mr.  Houston.  I know,  but  it  is  in  Federal  buildings,  in  Government 
property  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  It  is  in  Federal  buildings.  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  for 
instance,  they  have  a commission  for  the  blind  there  which  handles  the 
program  in  that  State.  There  is  no  relation  between  the  Washington 
society  and  the  other  States. 

Mr.  Houston.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  get  from  you. 

Mr.  Kratz.  Oh,  no.  In  another  State,  they  may  have  some  other 
agency  which  operates  just  as  the  Washington  society  operates,  but 
the  Washington  society  only  operates  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Mr.  Kratz,  in  that  connection,  are  you  in  a position 
to  give  us  information  as  to  how  those  different  agencies  in  the  States 
handle  the  same  problem ; whether  they  handle  it  in  the  same  way  you 
do,  and  what  charge  they  make  on  the  blind  operators  for  amortiza- 
tion and  for  other  purposes? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  that  is  available  in  my  office. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  whether  or  not  they  require  the  blind  operators  to 
purchase  only  from  particular  persons  or  firms? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  secure  that  information  for  us  and  incor- 
porate it  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir. 

Amount  of  Charges  and  Regulations  Observed  Concerning  Sources  of  Supply 
With  State  Agencies  Using  Control  System 

TweDty-one  States,  in  addition  to  Hawaii  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  are 
using  all  or  part  of  the  central  control  system  in  operating  stands  for  blind 
persous  by  which  an  income  is  produced  for  the  agency  to  defray  in  part  or 
entirely  the  expense  of  operating  a stand  program. 

Percentages  vary  from  2 to  6 percent  depending  entirely  upon  the  amount  of 
subsidy  the  agency  can  allot  to  this  service.  Organizations  find  it  impossible 
to  pay  the  costs  of  supervision,  repairs,  insurance,  replacements,  etc.,  on  less 
than  4 percent  of  the  gross  sales  and  such  a charge  leaves  nothing  to  be  used 
for  expansion  or  emergencies. 

Most  of  these  States  designate  sources  of  supply  for  the  stands  and  have 
found  it  necessary  in  order  to  control  quality,  credit,  and  type  and  number  of 
salesmen  and  deliverymen  visiting  the  building  because  of  the  stand. 

Mr.  Keefe.  It  would  appear,  from  just  hastily  running  this  through 
my  mind,  that  they  showed  6 percent  on  the  gross  sales,  as  I under- 
stand it,  or  the  gross  proceeds  ? 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  gross  sales. 

Mr.  Keefe.  The  gross  sales  for  a month,  or  for  4 months,  were 
about  $800? 

Mr.  Tarver.  No  ; they  amounted,  in  the  one  month,  to  $812  and,  in  a 
4 months’  period,  amounted  to  over  $4,000. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Then  that  would  amount  to  how  much  gross  business 
that  those  stands  do  in  a year  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  During  the  period  about  which  we  have  talked,  the 
gross  sales  on  all  stands  were  $90,046.80.  After  making  their  pur- 
chases and  deducting  their  inventories,  the  cost  of  the  goods  sold  in 
that  period  was  $61,257.61,  leaving  a gross  profit  of  $28,789.19.  And 
there  was  taken  out  of  that  gross  profit  $11,796  88  for  pay  rolls — some 
of  these  operators  have  assistants — miscellaneous  supplies,  that  you 
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ha vo  to  have  on  the  stand,  like  mustard,  sugar,'- cups,  paper,  and  that 
sort  of  tiling;  the  service  charges  I have  been  talking  about,  to  the 
amount  of  $5,402.78.  And  that  left  a net  profit  to  the  operators  of 
$10,092.31,  and  it  figures  out  about  $37  per  week. 

And  the  man  who  I think  is  responsible  for  a lot  of  this  criticism, 
which  is  not  new  to  us,  is  making  $450  net  per  month  out  of  his 
stand;  yet  he  does  not i 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now  wait  just  a minute.  How  do  you  know  who  is 
responsible  for  this  criticism? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I say  that  we  are  aware  of  the  criticism,  as  it  has  come 
to  us,  and  we  know  where  it  originated.  The  criticism  has  come 
to  us. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  do  not  know  where  it  has  originated  insofar  as  it 
comes  to  this  committee? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I do  not  want  you  to  be  jumping  at  any  conclusion 
on  that  point,  because  you  are  mistaken  about  this  committee  having 
secured  its  information  from  any  one  man. 

Mr.  Kratz.  I did  not  want  to  give  that  impression.  I say  this  type 
of  criticism  is  not  new  to  us,  because  we  have  had  it;  in  fact,  we  have 
been  threatened  with  an  investigation,  and  here  is  a man  making 
$450  a month ; yet  he  does  not  like  the  control  system  which  we  have 
been  explaining  here.  He  was  50  years  of  age,  blind  about  10  years, 
repairing  chairs  in  the  cellar  of  the  agency  for  the  blind  and  earned 
$4  a week  and  received  a subsidy  of  $7.92  a week  from  a congressional 
appropriation  which  is  given  this  particular  agency,  and  now  he  has 
been  promoted 

Mr.  Tarver.  I do  not  think  the  committee  would  be  interested  in 
any  attack  by  you,  Mr.  Kratz,  on  any  blind  operator,  upon  the  as- 
sumption he  is  responsible  for  the  investigation  now  being  made  by 
this  committee.  As  a matter  of  fact,  no  man  has  been  before  this 
committee  answering  any  such  description  as  that  which  you  give 
and,  if  you  are  suspecting  some  individual  of  having  given  the  com- 
mittee some  information,  who  answers  the  description  which  you  are 
placing  in  the  record,  you  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  Kratz.  I explained,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  is  not  new 
to  us. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And,  after  all,  it  is  not  a question  of  how  much  one 
of  these  blind  operators  may  be  making  but  whether  you  are  running 
this  thing  in  a way  which  is  fair  to  the  blind  people  and  in  a way 
which  is  good  business,  and  whether  you  are  also  fair  to  the  business 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  undertaking  to  select  certain 
firms  to  receive  this  business  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  That  is 
the  thing  the  committee  would  like  to  have  explained. 

Mr.  Keefe.  There  is  a question  I would  like  to  ask.  If  I under- 
stood the  break-down  of  these  figures,  it  indicated  payments  for 
salaries  and  office  personnel  of  this;  blind  agency  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  the  Washington  Society. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Well,  does  the  operation  of  these  stands  pay  alb  the 
expense  of  the  operation  of  this  society  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Y es,  sir. 
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Mr.  Keefe.  It  takes^  care  of  all  their  activities,  all  of  their  blind 
activities,  outside  of  the  operation  of  these  stands  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  The  Washington  Society  has  very  little  operation  out- 
side of  the  stands.  You  see,  they  get  their  money  for  these  charges 
on  gross  sales,  and  they  have  put  some  of  that  money  back  into  amor- 
tization of  the  investment,  and  some  into  supervision  of  these  stands, 
and  some  in  service  to  the  operators  of  the  stands,  and  some  into 
new  stands  for  other  blind  persons. 

Mr.  Keefe.  I understood  your  figures  to  show  there  was  a charge 
of  some  six-liundred-odd  dollars  for  salaries  per  month. 

Mr.  Kratz.  No;  not  per  month;  for  this  period — for  the  period 
from  September  1 to  February  IT,  or  February  20;  not  a month. 

Mr.  Tarver.  To  January  20,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes;  to  January  20 — the  period  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing. That  was  the  total  paid  for  salaries  during  that  period. 

Mr.  Keefe.  That  supervision  is  exclusive  of  and  is,  in  addition  to 
the  supervision  furnished  by  your  department? 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  right.  You  see,  we  have  very  little — the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  agency  has  really  only  one  man  on  this  work,  who 
selects  the  operators,  finds  the  locations,  and  works  with  the  society  in 
seeing  that  the  enterprise  is  properly  conducted. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Well,  that  enterprise,  in  the  way  it  apparently  is  grow- 
ing, is  going  ultimately  to  develop  into  a tremendous  volume  of  busi- 
ness in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keefe.  And  will  amount  to  a very,  very  tremendous  volume 
of  business  and,  if  any  one  man  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  and 
has  the  opportunity  to  say,  “You  can  buy  for  this  business  from  this 
man,  and  this  man  alone,”  it  looks  like  to  me  it  is  a very  peculiar 
set-up. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Don’t  you  think,  also,  }7ou  should  have  a regular  audit 
made  of  the  books  of  the  Washington  Society  for  the  Blind? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir;  I think  you  are  right  about  that. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  do  not  have  that  done  now  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  We  review  those  statements  month  by  month,  but  I 
think  we  should  arrange  to  have  an  annual  audit  and,  after  we  have 
gone  on  a little  longer,  I think  we  can  do  that,  and  ought  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  you  review  the  statements  when  they  are  pre- 
sented to  you  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes. 

Mr.  Houston.  But  you  do  not  investigate  or  check  the  books 
themselves,  or  have  the  agency  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Kratz.  No;  we  have  not  as  yet  had  the  agency  to  do  that. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I ask  a question? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  We  have  been  going  along  for  2 or  3 years,  Mr. 
Kratz,  on  this  program : Have  we  been  making  an  annual  audit  of 
the  accounts  in  the  States,  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ?. 

Mr.  Kratz.  No  ; we  do  not  have  any  right  to  do  that.  That  is  the 
State  agency’s  job. 
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Dr.  Studebaker.  I just  wanted  to  raise  that  question  here,  that  the 
law  requires  that  we  designate  some  agency  in  the  States. 

Mr.  T arver.  T understand,  Dr.  Studebaker,  but  where  you  designate 
a public  agency  in  a State  to  have  supervision,  it  is  the  duty  of  that 
public  agency  to  exercise  supervisory  powers,  and  when  you  designate 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  for 
the  District  as  the  public  agency  to  have  charge,  then,  so  far  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  concerned,  it  is  the  duty  of  that  agency,  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service,  to  conduct  such  supervisory  service 
as  may  be  necessary  which,  in  my  judgment  would  include  the  neces- 
sity for  an  audit  at  least  once  a year. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  Mr.  Kratz,  on  the  question  of  the  law,  may  we 
designate  the  Rehabilitation  Service  in  any  State  to  handle  this  di- 
rectly, rather  than  the  Commission  for  the  Blind? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir;  if  there  is  no  State  commission  for  the  blind. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  We  have  usually  chosen  not  to  do  that,  have  we 
not  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  our  practice.  We  have  done  it  in  one  or  two 
instances,  however,  where  there  was  no  public  agency  for  the  blind. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  There  is  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a more 
intimate  relation  between  the  District  of  Columbia  Rehabilitation 
Office  and  the  Federal  office  than  there  is  in  the  States.  I think  some- 
times we  are  a little  confused  on  these  matters  by  the  fact  that  we  try, 
in  most  instances,  to  decentralize  control  and  management,  instead  of 
directly  managing  the  affair  ourselves.  Here  in  the  District,  I must 
say,  I have  been  a bit  confused  in  this  whole  rehabilitation  matter  my- 
self. I should  very  much  prefer,  as  I see  the  situation,  to  have  the 
whole  District  of  Columbia  Rehabilitation  Service  operate  exactly  as 
it  operates  in  every  other  State,  and  that  we  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  selection  of  the  people  operating  it.  However,  we  do  have 
something  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the  people  who  operate  the 
District  of  Columbia  Rehabilitation  Service.  Then,  when  we  under- 
take to  designate  another  agency  to  cooperate,  the  problem  of  man- 
agement is  brought  right  back  into  our  office,  as  to  what  we  consider 
to  be  satisfactory  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Therefore  it  seems  to 
me  your  questions  are  perfectly  in  order,  in  as  much  as  we  have  the 
responsibility  for  complete  detailed  management,  do  we  not,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  under  the  set-up  ? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes,  and  it  occurred  to  me,  Doctor,  in  the  course  of 
the  investigation,  it  is  not  advisable  to  have  in  your  office,  in  charge 
of  the  functions  of  your  office  with  reference  to  this  matter  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a man  who  also  apparently  is  in  charge  of  the 
operations  of  the  Washington  Society  for  the  Blind — the  agency 
which  has  been  selected  by  the  Rehabilitation  Service  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  this  work — so  that  when  a contract  is  made  between 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  and  the  Washington  Society 
for  the  Blind  he,  in  effect,  acts  for  both  parties  and  there  is  not  there 
the  supervisory  control  of  the  activities  of  the  Washington  Society 
for  the  Blind  which  it  seems  to  me  would  be  desirable.  In  other 
words,  I think  that  Mr.  Clunk  either  ought  to  be  an  employee  of  your 
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office  solely,  or  should  be  connected  with  the  Washington  Society  for 
the  Blind  solely.  I do  not  think  he  should  be  in  both  offices,  exer- 
cising in  each  of  them,  apparently,  supervision  and  control,  such  as 
he  has,  of  the  subject  matter,  because  of  his  connection  with  these 
activities. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  It  is  a sort  of  interlocking  directorate.  I would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Kratz  if  the  District  Rehabilitation  Service  has  au- 
thority to  secure  money  by  loan  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I would  not  think  so. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  If  we  have  the  management  or  direction,  or  the 
responsibility  for  the  management  in  our  office,  why  do  we  deal  with 
any  other  association  at  all  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ? Was  it  not 
to  enable  blind  stand  operators  to  secure  money  with  which  to  get 
started  in  business? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  money  to  start  the  business. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  It  is  handled  with  a partnership  responsibility 
for  the  management.  Actually  we  seem  to  be  in  a position  where 
we  are  directly  responsible  for  the  detailed  management,  the  purchase 
of  sandwiches,  milk,  ice  cream,  equipment,  etc. ; yet  we  have  a volun- 
teer association,  or  some  other  association  which  has  authority  to 
borrow  money  and  get  the  stands  in  operation.  That  is  not  the  set- 
up in  any  of  the  other  States. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Who  select  the  operators  of  the  stands? 

Mr.  Kratz.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  is  the  District  Rehabil- 
itation Service,  and  in  the  States  it  is  the  commissions  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Keefe.  It  looks  like  a good  job  for  a man  where  he  can  make 
$450  per  month,  and  it  seems  to  me  there  would  be  quite  a scramble 
for  that  kind  of  a position.  How  are  they  selected  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  They  apply  to  the  Service,  or  are  referred  by  associa- 
tions of  some  kind.  We  look  them  over  to  see  if  they  have  the  per- 
sonal appearance  and  the  experience  that  would  insure  success.  We 
see  if  they  have  had  some  experience  that  would  indicate  possible 
success.  There  are  lots  of  blind  persons  known  to  the  office,  and  a 
number  of  welfare  people  want  to  get  them  off  relief.  When  we 
think  there  is  a chance  of  their  succeeding  at  all,  we  put  them  on  the 
job.  Most  of  these  blind  people  have  not  had  any  experience  in  busi- 
ness. They  do  not  know  the-  difference  between  gross  sales  and 
profits ; so  there  must  be  some  agency  to  supervise  them. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Who  audits  the  books  of  the  stands? 

Mr.  Kratz.  The  Washington  Society  for  the  Blind.  They  have 
monthly  statements  from  the  operators,  and  they  check  the  sales, 
receipts,  and  so  forth,  month  by  month,  and  probably  week  by  week. 
I know  it  is  done  month  by  month. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  Mr.  Clunk  connected  with  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  with  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  No,  sir;  he  is  in  our  office.  In  this  program  for  the 
blind  he  is  in  the  same  relationship  to  the  District  that  he  is  to  any 
State,  in  giving  advice  and  help. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  he  also  holds  a position  with  some  other  blind 
organization,  does  he  not? 
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Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  other  organizations? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I think  lie  is  a member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  he  is  a member  of  the  board  of  the  Wash- 
ington Society  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  he  an  official  of  some  national  association  for  the 
blind? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I do  not  know  whether  he  is  an  official,  but  he  is  a 
member  and  has  attended  their  meetings. 

Mr.  Houston.  Does  anybody  work  in  these  stands  outside  of  blind 
people? 

Mr.  Kratz.  Yes,  sir.  At  some  few  stands  they  have  assistants,  and 
we  try  to  get  handicapped  persons  to  assist  the  blind  persons.  At 
the  particular  stand  referred  to,  one  of  the  asisstants  once  had 
tuberculosis.  There  are  three  assistants,  and  they  get  wages. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  you  think  they  should  be  allowed  to  purchase 
some  of  the  material  that  they  sell  and  that  would  sell  just  as  well? 

Mr.  Kratz.  They  purchase  that  way. 

Mr.  Houston.  They  purchase  from  a list  approved  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  No,  sir;  I do  not  believe  that  is  good  business.  If  they 
want  it  to  be  done  that  way,  we  could  do  it  that  way;  but,  as  I said 
before,  frorg  our  experience  certain  problems  arise.  Any  sort  of 
merchandise  could  be  secured  for  a stand,  but  the  operator  might  buy 
some  things  for  the  stand  that  should  not  be  there. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Should  you  not  have  on  your  list  practically  every 
reputable  dealer  in  the  District  of  Columbia  whose  articles  are  of 
a high  type  or  of  as  good  quality?  Is  it  fair  to  pick  the  men  from 
whom  the  purchases  are  made,  or  should  there  be  any  discrimination 
in  the  purchase  of  sandwiches  for  the  stands?  Is  that  fair? 

Mr.  Kratz.  No,  sir;  there  should  not  be  any  discrimination.  That 
was  discussed. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  there  should  be  an  enlargement  of  the  pur- 
chasing list.  You  should  have  on  the  list  all  the  reputable  businesses 
in  the  District  that  have  the  same  high  type  of  goods  or  the  same 
kind  of  goods,  or  there  should  be  no  discrimination  against  anyone 
engaged  in  a reputable  business  in  the  District. 

Mr.  Kratz.  They  have  added  some  to  the  list  in  the  last  2 weeks. 
They  have  only  one  representative  on  the  District  staff  working  on 
this  matter.  It  is  not  an  easy  job  to  make  an  investigation  of  how  they 
handle  the  business  or  a business  of  this  volume.  I think  it  has  gone 
along  pretty  well  insofar  as  the  business  operations  are  concerned,  or 
so  far  as  the  operators  are  concerned.  I think  they  have  done  pretty 
well. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Of  course,  that  is  the  principal  objective  of  the  busi- 
ness, to  give  them  an  opportunity;  but  at  the  same  time  it  should  be 
so  operated  as  not  to  actually  do  any  injustice  to  any  legitimate  busi- 
ness people  in  the  District  who,  as  I said,  could  furnish  goods  of  the 
same  quality  that  you  have  on  your  list. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  We  have  not  the  authority  or  the  responsibility 
for  the  management  of  similar  details  in  the  other  48  States,  have 
we,  Mr.  Kratz  ? 

Mr.  Kratz.  No,  sir. 
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Dr.  Studebaker.  For  instance,  in  the  State  of  Iowa  we  would  have 
no  authority  to  decide  who  would  sell  sandwiches  to  the  operators ; 
would  we? 

, Mr.  Kratz.  That  is  right. 

• Dr.  Studebaker.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  all  fairness  to  our  office, 
if  we  have  that  responsibility  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  ought 
to  assume  such  authority  as  will  enable  us  to  carry  that  responsi- 
bility. I would  like  to  say  again  that  it  seems  to  me  that  under  the 
law,  since  we  are  required  to  designate  some  agency  in  the  District 
to  handle  the  work,  such  agency  should  have  as  broad  powers  in  the 
District  as  in  the  other  States.  In  the  States  we  are  operating  with 
a very  different  situation.  Here  we  actually  have  the  responsibility, 
and  try  to  delegate  the  authority. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I am  hopeful  that  the  facts  we  have  developed  here 
today  will  impress  you  with  the  thought  that  there  should  be  some 
revision  of  the  procedure  that  is  being  followed,  to  the  end  that  any 
injustices  or  discriminations  which  may  have  been  found  may  be 
corrected.  I realize  that  you  have  been  a very  busy  man,  and  that 
this  is  a situation  which  was  wished  on  you  by  Congress.  It  did  not 
come  within  the  purview  of  your  duties  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation;  but  since  it  is  something  which,  so  far  as  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  concerned,  is  more  or  less  directly  under  the  super- 
visory control  of  your  office,  I hope  you  will  find  an  opportunity  to 
look  into  it  carefully,  and  try  to  inaugurate  such  remedial  measures 
as  seem  desirable. 

Dr.  Studebaker.  I am  glad  that  these  matters  have  been  brought 
out  in  the  hearing.  I have  not  heard  of  these  detailed  complaints 
that  were  brought  up  here  the  other  day.  I would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Kratz  if  there  is  anything  we  need  in  the  way  of  help  to  enable  us 
to  carry  this  responsibility.  I never  like  to  be  in  a position  where 
we  must  carry  something  out  through  some  intermediary,  while  the 
authority  or  responsibility  is  with  us.  I would  like  to  ask  what  we 
need  in  the  way  of  help,  if  anything,  to  enable  us  to  run  this  busi- 
ness. For  many  years,  I had  the  responsibility  of  doing  similar 
things,  and  this  conversation  has  reminded  me  of  the  arrangement 
for  running  30  or  40  cafeterias  in  a public  school  system.  There  we 
knew  who  had  the  authority  and  the  responsibility.  Here,  it  seems 
to  me,  we  have  felt  that  we  could  delegate  this  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility to  this  society  in  the  District,  as  we  do  in  the  other 
states,  but  it  turns  out  that  we  cannot  do  that.  Do  you  have  any  sug- 
gestions to  make,  Mr.  Kratz,  as  to  what  we  ought  to  do  to  get  it  geared 
up  so  that  these  difficulties  will  not  arise? 

Mr.  Kratz.  I think  the  only  thing  to  do  would  be  to  provide  the 
office  with  money  to  run  the  business,  and  authority  to  receive  and 
disburse  funds  as  required  in  a commercial  business.  I do  not  know 
that  I would  want  it,  but  that  would  be  necessary.  There  would 
be  no  program  of  this  sort  in  the  District  today  to  assist  blind  people 
if  it  had  not  been  for  this  arrangement  which  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing. All  we  can  do  at  present  is  to  license  and  train  the 
operators. 

Mr.  Houston.  They  have  to  have  a license  ? 
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Mr.  Kr  atz.  Yes,  sir.  Furthermore,  I would  like  to  make  this  brief 
statement,  that  we  are  operating  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
there  are  a number  of  Federal  buildings.  Federal  Departments  also 
have  buildings  all  over  the  Nation.  In  the  States,  the  authority  is 
delegated  to  State  agencies.  We  not  only  have  the  operation  of  one 
agency,  but  we  have  also  the  Government  Departments  to  contend 
with  in  this  program.  It  is  not  an  easy  task.  I am  not  trying  to 
avoid  the  responsibility,  and  I admit  that  we  have  not  been  100  per- 
cent efficient. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I appreciate  the  difficulties  under  which  you  labor, 
but  1 hope  this  inquiry  will  result  in  the  correction  of  some  of  the 
inequities  that  appear  to  exist. 


Wednesday,  February  21,  1940. 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 

STATEMENTS  OF  DR.  THOMAS  PARRAN,  SURGEON  GENERAL;  DR. 

W.  E.  DRAPER,  DR.  R.  A.  VONDERLEHR,  DR.  L.  R.  THOMPSON,  DR. 

S.  L.  CHRISTIAN,  DR.  C.  L.  WILLIAMS,  DR.  R.  P.  SANDIDGE,  ASSIST- 
ANT SURGEONS  GENERAL;  R.  D.  KINSEY,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER, 

HOSPITAL  DIVISION;  DANIEL  MASTERSON,  CHIEF  CLERK  AND 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER;  AND  R.  L.  HARLOW,  CHIEF  OF 

ACCOUNTS  SECTION 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  committee  begins  this  afternoon  a consideration 
of  the  estimates  for  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  we  are  honored 
with  the  attendance  of  Surgeon  General  Parran,  who  is  accompanied 
by  several  of  his  associates. 

Before  we  hear  Dr.  Parran,  let  there  be  inserted  in  the  record  at 
this  point  the  information  contained  on  pages  1 to  4,  inclusive,  of 
the  justification  for  the  Public  Health  Service. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

ESTIMATES  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FISCAL  YEAR  1941 

Submitted  herewith  are  detailed  explanations  in  justification  of 
the  various  appropriation  items  of  the  Public  Health  Service  for  the 
fiscal  year  1941,  in  which  full  explanations  of  the  items  of  increase 
and  decrease  are  given  under  each  appropriation  head. 

The  estimates  for  1941  show  a net  increase  of  $883,861  over  the 
appropriations  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1940.  For  comparative 
purposes,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  various 
items  of  increase  and  decrease  which  enter  into  the  computation  of 
the  estimates,  as  illustrated  by  the  following  summary  statement : 
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Summary  statement — Appropriations  for  19Jf0  compared  with  estimates  for  19^1 

Appropriations  available,  1940 $29,  203,  930 

Deduct:: 

Appropriations  and  personnel  to  be  transferred  to 

office  of  Administrator,  Federal  Security  Agency $166,  685 

Nonrecurring  and  other  items  not  required  for  1941_  173, 169 

Reserved  by  Bureau  of  Budget  as  savings 24,  200 

364, 054 


Base  for  1941 28,  839,  876 


Increases  requested  for  1941: 

For  maintenance  and  operation  of  new  facilities : 

Marine  hospital,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y $403, 133 

Marine  hospital,  Boston,  Mass 117,  021 

Narcotic  hospital,  Lexington,  Ky 242,  484 

Narcotic  hospital,  Fort  Worth,  Tex 160,  355 

Laboratory,  Hamilton,  Mont 75,  730 

Laboratory,  Bethesda,  Md 46, 115 

Cancer  center,  Baltimore,  Md 24, 180 


Total,  new  facilities 1,  069,  018 


Required  by  law  or  by  regulations  having  force  and 
effect  of  law : 

Automatic  increases,  regular  commissioned  offi- 
cers  48,  244 

Waiting-order  pay 16,  731 

Automatic  increases,  reserve  commissioned  offi- 
cers—  1,  816 

To  correct  misassignments  of  civil  employees 20, 100 

Cash  for  in-kind  allowances  of  employees 5,  371 


Total 92,  262 


For  reduction  of  hours  worked  in  hospitals  by  cer- 
tain employees 398,  025 

For  administrative  promotions 153,  050 

Miscellaneous  items 35,  560 

Grants  to  States  for  public  health  work,  Social  Se- 
curity Act 1,  500,  000 


Total  increases 3,  247,  915 

Less  reduction  in  amount  estimated  for  grants  to 

States  for  venereal  diseases  control  work 2,  000,  000 


Net  increase  over  base 1,  247,  915 


Total  estimate,  1941 30,  087,  791 


Summary  of  increases  and  decreases : 

Net  increase  over  base  for  1941 1,  247, 915 

Net  decreases  for  nonrecurring  and  other  items  not  required 
for  1941 364,  054 


Net  increase  in  appropriations,  1941  over  1940 


883,  861 
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Summary  of  appropriations 


Appropriation 


Salaries,  Office  Surgeon  General 

Miscellaneous  and  contingent  expenses  i_ 

Printing  and  binding  3_. 

Stationery  2 _ 

Pay,  commissioned  officers 

Pay,  acting  assistant  surgeons 

Pay,  other  employees 

Freight,  transportation,  etc.3 

National  Institute  of  Health 

Pay  of  personnel  4 

Quarantine  Service 

Preventing  spread  of  epidemic  diseases.  . 

Interstate  Quarantine  Service 

Control  of  biological  products 

Expenses,  venereal  diseases 

Expenses,  mental  hygiene 

Grants  to  States 

Dis.  and  san.  invest 

National  Cancer  Institute 


Total. 


is — Fiscal  years  1940  and  1941 

Estimates 
submitted 
to  the 
Bureau  of 
the  Budget 
1941 

Estimates 
approved 
by  the 
President 
1941 

Available 
for  1940 

Increase 
(+)  or  de- 
crease (—) 

$301, 680 

$287, 160 

$336, 860 

— $49, 700 

14,  985 

58, 635 

14, 985 
67,  650 
33, 655 

+43, 650 
-67,  650 
-33, 655 

35, 000 

2, 094,  298 

2, 062,  746 

1,959,  800 

+102, 946 

327,  600 

329,  800 

320,  000 

+9, 800 

1,  052,  390 

1,  043,  240 

1,  000,  000 

+43,  240 

43,  650 

25,  000 

-25,000 

141,  000 

141,  000 

137,  000 

+4,  000 

7, 808,  772 

7,  586,  628 

6,  698,  800 

+887,  828 

281,915 

281,915 

287,  980 

-6,  065 

384,  616 

384,  346 

.305,  000 

+79,  346 

36,  280 

36,  280 

36,  500 

-220 

53,  500 

53, 460 

53,  000 

+460 

5,  000,  000 

3,  000,  000 

5,  000,  000 

-2,  000,  000 

1,  672,  720 

1,  592,  935 
11,  000,  000 

1,  217,  700 

+375,  235 

11,  000,  000 

9,  500,  000 

+1,  500,  000 

1,  672,  700 

1,  658,  526 

1,  640,  000 

+18,  526 

571,  500 

571, 120 

570,  000 

+1, 120 

32,  492,  606 

30,  087,  791 

29,  203,  940 

+883, 861 

1 1941  Budget  allowance  includes  $43,650  submitted  by  Public  Health  Service  as  a separate  appropriation 
under  title  of  “Freight,  transportation,  etc.,  Public  Health  Service.” 

2 1941  requirements  included  in  a consolidated  appropriation  for  the  office  of  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Security  Agency. 

3 1941  requirements  consolidated  with  “Miscellaneous  and  contingent  expenses,  Public  Health  Service.” 
See  note  0). 

4 1941  estimate  submitted  to  Bureau  of  the  Budget  includes  $458,280  for  reduction  of  workweek  in  hospitals. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT  ON  FUNCTIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Tarver.  Dr.  Parrany  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  have  from 
you  a general  summary  of  the  functions  of  your  service  and  the  activi- 
ties which  it  is  carrying  on.  That  should  be  more  complete  than 
is  customary  in  such  cases  because  this  is  the  first  time  our  subcom- 
mittee is  undertaking  to  deal  with  the  appropriations  for  your  service,, 
and  we  would  like  the  record  to  show  a fairly  complete  summary  of 
your  functions  and  activities. 

Dr.  Parran.  Mr.  Chairman,  from  July  16,  1798,  to  July  1,  1939, 
the  Public  Health  Service,  and  its  predecessor,  the  Marine  Hospital 
Service,  operated  as  a,  part  of  the  Treasury  Department.  It  was 
transferred  under  the  Reorganization  Act  to  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  as  of  July  1 of  last  year.  Administratively,  the  Public 
Health  Service  operates  through  eight  administrative  divisions. 

I have  here  a chart  showing  those  administrative  divisions  and  the 
several  acts  of  Congress  under  which  they  operate. 

The  divisions  are : Personnel  and  Accounts ; Sanitary  Reports  and 
Statistics;  Scientific  Research;  Foreign  and  Ifisular  Quarantine; 
Domestic  Quarantine — that  is  States’  relations;  Marine  Hospitals; 
Venereal  Diseases,  and  Mental  Hygiene. 

Disregarding  for  the  moment  the  separate  administrative  divisions, 
and  the  individual  appropriation  headings,  one  can  say  that  the 
activities  of  the  Public  Health  Service  are  directed  particularly  to- 
ward several  objectives.  First,  there  are  scientific  studies  and  in- 
vestigations, chiefly  through  the  National  Institute  of  Health  and  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  which  are  designed  to  extend  our  knowl- 
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edge  both  in  the  prevention  and  control  of  diseases.  Second,  there 
is  the  operation  of  Marine  hospitals  and  Narcotic  hospitals  in  which 
are  treated  certain  legally  named  beneficiaries  of  the  Government. 

Third,  there  is  cooperation  with  the  States,  which  has  for  its  gen- 
eral purpose  the  better  application  of  the  knowledge  we  now  have 
for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  diseases  for  the  benefit  of  the  popula- 
tion generally.  And  finally  there  are  the  quarantine  activities  which 
have  for  their  purpose  the  prevention  of  the  introduction  of  epidemic 
diseases  into  the  United  States. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ESTIMATES  TO  ACTIVITIES 

The  estimates  for  the  Public  Health  Service  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  total  $30,087,791.  With  your  permission,  I should  like  to  give 
you,  in  round  figures,  the  general  distribution  of  those  funds. 

For  grants  to  the  States  there  is  the  sum  of  $13,340,000,  or  45  percent 
of  the  total.  Included  in  that  figure  is  the  sum  of  $11,000,000  for  gen- 
eral public-health  activities  under  title  VI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  $2,340,000  for  grants  in  aid  for  control  activities  in  venereal 
diseases. 

For  the  operation  of  our  hospitals  and  for  medical  service  the 
amount  is  $10,360,000,  or  34  percent  of  the  total.  This  covers  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  several  United  States  marine  hos- 
pitals and  their  out-patient  offices  or  dispensaries  to  take  care  of  the 
legal  beneficiaries  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  such  as  the  sailors  of 
the  American  merchant  marine,  foreign  seamen,  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  personnel  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  so  forth. 
It  also  covers  the  operation  of  two  large  narcotic  hospitals,  one  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  the  other  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex. ; also  the  operation 
of  a treatment  center  for  the  control  of  venereal  diseases  at  the  Hot 
Springs  National  Park  in  Arkansas. 

For  our  quarantine  and  other  preventive  measures  there  is  the  sum 
of  $2,390,000  proposed,  or  8 percent  of  the  total.  This  includes  the 
expenses  of  the  National  Quarantine  Service  at  the  principal  ports 
along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and  the  Mexican  and  Canadian 
borders  and  activities  abroad  supplemental  thereto ; quarantine  service 
in  cooperation  with  the  States  in  the  enforcement  of  quarantine  regu- 
lations and  control  regulations  in  the  manufacture  of  biologic  prod- 
ucts, cooperative  activities  of  the  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases,  and 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  spotted-fever  vaccine,  and  other 
activities  having  to  do  with  the  prevention  of  epidemic  diseases. 

The  research  activities  account  for  $3,410,000,  or  11  percent  of  the 
total.  This  covers  scientific  research  conducted  principally  in  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  and  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  and, 
to  a lesser  extent,  in  the  Hospital  Division,  the  Division  of  Mental 
Hygiene,  and  the  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases. 

Administrative  expenses  amount  to  $600,000,  or  2 percent  of  the 
total.  That  has  to  do  with  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  principally  at  headquarters. 

NUMBER  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  AND  CIVILIAN 

PERSONNEL 

The  personnel  of  the  Public  Health  Service  warrants  a brief 
description. 
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The  heart  and  center  of  the  personnel  is  a corps  of  commissioned 
officers,  chiefly  medical  officers,  and  includes  also  dental  and  engi- 
neering officers.  Of  those,  we  have  466  on  active  duty.  With  your 
permission  I will  insert  in  the  record  the  divisions  to  which  they 
are  assigned. 

These  are  officers  on  active  duty.  Their  assignment  to  one  or  an- 
other division  varies.  The  corps  is  of  a mobile  character,  available 
for  duty  anywhere,  and  subject  to  transfer,  depending  on  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  Service. 

In  addition,  we  have  Reserve  commissioned  officers  on  active  duty 
to  a total  of  110. 

The  total  number  of  civil-service  personnel  amount  to  6,414.  Of 
that  number  about  2,000  are  now  being  classified  and  covered  into 
the  civil  service  through  the  Executive  order  of  June  24,  1988. 

The  distribution  of  this  civil-service  personnel  also,  with  your 
permission,  I will  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

United,  States  Public  Health  Service  (As  of  December  31,  1939) 


1.  Total  number  commissioned  officers  on  active  duty 

Assigned  to  Hospital  Division 189 

Assigned  to  Scientific  Research  Division 77 

Assigned  to  Foreign  Quarantine  Division 50 

Assigned  to  Venereal  Disease  Division 88 

Assigned  to  Domestic  Quarantine  Division 26 

Assigned  to  Mental  Hygiene  Division 42 

Balance,  miscellaneous  assignments 44 

Number  on  waiting  orders 

2.  Total  number  Reserve  officers  on  active  duty 

Assigned  to  Hospital  Division 69 

Assigned  elsewhere 41 

3.  Total  number  civil-service  personnel 

Assigned  to  administrative  headquarters  at  Washington 269 

Assigned  to  Hospital  Division 4,  044 

Assigned  to  Scientific  Research  Division 767 

Assigned  elsewhere 1,  334 


4.  Total  number  non-civil  service  personnel  employed  by  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  (not  including  collaborating  epidemiologists  and 
assistant  collaborating  epidemiologists  at  $1  a year ; attending 

specialists  and  consultants) 

Total  number  collaborating  and  assistant  collaborating  epidemiologists- 
Total  number  attending  specialists  and  consultants 


466 


66 

110 


3 6,  414 


942 

5,093 

791 


Grand  total 13,  882 

1 Of  this  figure  about  2,000  are  now  being  classified  and  covered  into  the  civil  service 
through  the  Executive  order  of  June  24,  1938. 


NUMBER  OP  NON-CIVIL  SERVICE  CONSULTANTS  AND  PART-TIME  EMPLOYEES 

Dr.  Parran.  The  total  number  of  non-civil-service  personnel  em- 
ployed by  the  Public  Health  Service,  mostly  part-time  persons  engaged 
in  cooperative  activities,  and  personnel  at  the  Leprosy  Hospital  at 
Carville,  La.,  totals  942. 

Then  we  have  a considerable  number  of  part-time  personnel  who 
serve  chiefly  at  a dollar  a year  in  the  capacity  of  reporters  of  the 
occurrence  of  contagious  diseases  in  the  various  counties,  towns,  and 
cities  of  the  United  States. 
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Included  under  the  non-civil-service  personnel  is  a group  of  con- 
sultants who  advise  both  as  to  special  problems  here  in  Washington 
at  occasional  meetings,  and  part-time  consultants  in  the  various  cities 
who  serve  at  hospitals,  and  clinical  consultants. 

The  last  group  of  part-time  epidemiologists  and  consultants  total 
5,884,  giving  a total  personnel  in  the  Public  Health  Service  of  13,882, 
of  whom,  as  I have  said,  nearly  6,000  are,  shall  I say,  nominal 
appointees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I am  uncertain  as  to  how  much  in  detail  you  might 
wish  me  to  go  at  this  time  in  reporting  upon  the  work  of  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  that  is  sufficient  as  a general  statement,  unless 
members  of  the  committee  desire  to  ask  questions.  Otherwise,  we  will 
take  up  the  items  separately  and  ask  you  to  discuss  them  in  detail. 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  these  dollar-a-year  men  draw  any  expense  money  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  Only  when  they  are  requested  to  travel  on  official  busi- 
ness. So  far  as  the  largest  number  is  concerned,  approximately  5,000, 
they  get  a dollar  a year,  although  I am  not  sure  that  they  always  get 
the  dollar. 

Mr.  Engel.  It  is  volunteer  service  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  It  is  volunteer  service,  chiefly  in  reporting  the  occur- 
rence of  contagious  diseases. 

appropriation  and  personnel  adjustments  as  a result  of  reorganiza- 
tion 

Prior  to  July  1,  1939,  after  it  was  known  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  would  become  a part  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  effective 
July  1,  1939,  conferences  were  held  between  representatives  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  Public 
Health  Service  was  operating,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
Public  Health  Service.  As  a result  of  these  conferences,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  sum  of  $129,810,  representing  the  value  of  services  which  the 
Treasury  Department  was  expending  for  the  benefit  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  should  be  deducted  from  1940  appropriations  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  transferred  to  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Accordingly,  as  of  July  1,  1939,  the  following  appropriation  trans- 
fers were  made : 


From  Treasury  Department — 

To  Public  Health  Service 

Amount 

Salaries,  Office  of  Chief  Clerk,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Salaries,  Division  of  Printing,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

Salaries,  Office  of  General  Counsel,  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

Salaries,  Office  of  Secretary  of  Treasury  . . _ 

Salaries,  Office  Surgeon  General,  Public  Health 
Service. 

do ......  .... 

$1,  440 
2, 880 

4,600 

4, 600 

do 

do.. 

Contingent  expenses,  Treasury  Department 

Printing  and  binding,  Treasury  Department  _ _ _ 
Stationery,  Treasury  Department _ 

Total ._ . ...  ._ 

Contingent  expenses,  Public  Health  Service 

Printing  and  binding,  Public  Health  Service. .. 
Stationery,  Public  Health  Service.  . . 

13,  620 
14, 985 
67, 650 
33, 655 

129,  810 

Then  came  July  I,  1939,  and  it  was  necessary  to  set  up  the  office 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  to  provide 
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funds  therefor,  there  being  no  specific  appropriations  available  for 
l he  Administrator’s  office.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  take  from 
the  various  services  comprising  the  F.  S.  A.  the  money  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Administrator’s  office.  The  Public  Health  Service  was 
notified  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  its  share  of  this  expense 
would  be  $25,000  and  was  asked  to  indicate  the  appropriations  from 
which  this  amount  should  be  taken.  The  Public  Health  Service  sub- 
mitted the  following; 


Bay  of  personnel  and  maintenance  of  hospitals $15,  300 

Quarantine  service 600 

Expenses,  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases 1,400 

Expenses,  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene 2,  700 

Diseases  and  sanitation  investigations 3,600 

Maintenance,  National  Cancer  Institute 1,  400 


25,  000 

However,  but  $10,000  of  this  amount  was  transferred,  by  direction 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  the  Administrator’s  office ; the  remain- 
ing $15,000  was  impounded  for  savings,  and  in  addition,  the  Public 
Health  Service  was  required  to  impound  $9,200  in  the  appropriation 
‘‘Salaries,  office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  Public  Health  Service,  1940,” 
representing  the  amounts  transferred  from  the  Treasury  Department 
appropriations  for  “Salaries,  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury” 
and  “Salaries,  office  of  the  General  Counsel,  Treasury  Department.” 
So  the  total  amount  impounded  from  Public  Health  Service  appro- 
priations amounted  to  $24,200,  where  it  now  stands.  Later  in  the  fis- 
cal year,  it  having  become  apparent  that  the  Administrator’s  office 
needed  additional  funds,  the  Public  Health  Service  was  asked  for  an 
additional  contribution  of  $10,200.  This  amount  was  taken  from  the 
appropriation  “Pay  of  personnel  and  maintenance  of  hospitals,  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  1940.” 

In  brief,  the  changes  in  the  amounts  available  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  in  fiscal  year  1940  appropriations  as  a result  of  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  were  as  follows : 

Increase  as  result  of  transfers  from  Treasury  Department  appropria- 


tions   $129,  810 

Deduct : 

Amounts  transferred  to  Federal  Security  Agency $20,  200 

Amounts  impounded 24,  200 

* 44,  400 


Net  increase 85,  410 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  presumably  the  amount  trans- 
ferred from  the  Treasury  Department  ($129,810)  would  have  been 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Public  Health  Service  had  the  Service 
remained  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Treasury.  The  net  result  of  the 
transfer  of  the  Service  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency  has  been,  there- 
fore, a reduction  in  amounts  available  of  $44,400. 

In  the  internal  reorganization  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and 
its  constituent  services,  the  Administrator  decided  to  consolidate  into 
his  immediate  office  the  personnel,  duplicating,  printing,  and  legal 
activities  of  the  various  services.  The  appropriations  for  1940  having 
been  made  to  the  various  services  were  not  changed,  but  in  the  1941 
estimates  provision  was  made  for  the  amounts  involved  to  be  deducted 
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irom  the  Service  appropriations  and  added  to  the  appropriations  of 
the  Administrator’s  office. 

The  offices  of  the  Public  Health  Service  which  will  be  affected  by  this 
transfer  and  consolidation  of  functions  are  as  follows  : 


Office 

Employees 

Amount 

Assistant  chief  clerk  (departmental  personnel  records)  - - - _ 

1 

2 

11 

23 

2 

$2, 160 
2,700 
18,  280 
40,  520 
6, 100 

Supply  section  (stationery  and  miscellaneous  supplies)  _ _ _ 

Duplicating  service  (mimeograph,  multigraph,  photostat,  etc.) __  --  . 

Personnel  records  (field  personnel) - -- 

Legal  personnel - _ __  . - _ 

Total  . _ . _ 

39 

69, 760 

67,  650 
33,  655 

N on-personal-service  appropriations: 

Printing  and  binding  --  - - 

Stationery  ..  . . __  _ __  

Grand  total  - ---  _ _ _ _ - 

i 171, 065 

i This  amount  includes  $4,380  for  the  salaries  of  3 employees  carried  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Division  of 
Venereal  Diseases.  In  making  a flat  reduction  of  $2,000,000  in  the  appropriation  estimate  for  the  Division 
of  Venereal  Diseases,  this  $4,380  was  not  taken  into  consideration,  so  the  net  reduction  in  Public  Health 
•Service  estimates  on  account  of  the  transfer  of  personnel  is  $171,065,  minus  $4,380,  or  $166,685. 

PROPOSED  NEW  HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION  FOR  NEEDY  AREAS 

Mr.  Hare.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  your  Service  or  your  De- 
partment will  be  involved  in  the  proposed  plan  of  an  increased 
number  of  liopsitals  throughout  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Parran.  It  will  be,  sir;  under  the  terms  of  the  President’s 
message  in  reference  to  this  matter,  and  under  the  provisions  of  a 
hill  introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr.  Lea,  of  California,  and  a similar 
bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  George,  of  Georgia,  and 
Senator  Wagner,  of  New  York.  An  authorization  is  carried  in  that 
bill  for  an  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  for  the  Public  Health  Service 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  to  construct  hospitals  in  the  most  needy  areas 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I am  glad  that  suggestion  of  the  President  was  men- 
tioned. It  is  estimated  in  his  message  that  the  amount  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  construct  only  50  hospitals,  which  would  be  approximately  1 
for  each  State.  It  was  also  indicated  that  construction  only,  and  not 
maintenance,  is  contemplated,  that  the  local  subdivisions  of  government 
must  be  able  to  carry  on  and  maintain  the  hospitals. 

Take  a State  like  mine,  for  example.  There  are  numerous  areas 
in  the  State  where  the  people  are  too  far  removed  from  hospital 
facilities.  How  would  a program  of  this  kind  really  remedy  the  situa- 
tion ? You  could  only  build  one  hospital  in  each  State,  but  that  would 
involve  discrimination  in  favor  of  one  particular  area  as  against  other 
areas  which  could  not  secure  the  service. 

I assume  that  it  would  not  be  contemplated  that  the  program  would 
be  expanded  to  provide  hospital  facilities  at  Government  expense  for 
all  areas  not  provided  with  those  facilities  at  the  present  time. 

Of  what  value  would  a limited  program  of  this  character  be  if 
you  could  only  reach  a small  percentage  of  the  people  in  need  of  that 
service  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  That  is  a very  fair  question.  In  the  first  place,  I 
would  say  that  one  hospital  would  not  be  built  in  each  State,  but  that 
in  the  needy  areas  more  hospitals  would  be  built.  In  other  States, 
much  better  supplied  with  hospitals  now,  the  first  hospitals  would  not 
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be  built.  In  fact.  I am  sure  it  is  the  President’s  idea  that  this  should 
not  be  a program  that  would  be  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  but 
only  to  the  most  needy  communities. 

Mr.  T arver.  On  that  particular  point,  the  most  needy  communities 
would  be  unable  to  maintain  such  hospitals.  Would  not  a program  of 
this  kind,  in  order  to  be  partially  effective,  have  to  take  that  into  con- 
sideration and  provide  some  method  of  maintenance  in  the  communi- 
ties unable  to  carry  that  burden  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  That  question  has  come  up  very  frequently,  and  I think 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  at  the  moment  we  realize  that  the  very  poorest 
communities  in  your  State  and  other  States  would  need  to  increase  their 
taxes  materially  if  they  are  to  provide  treatment  for  all  of  the  poor 
patients  in  those  areas  who  need  treatment. 

On  the  other  hand,  I am  confident  that  50  hospitals  can  be  built  in 
needy  areas,  and  that  in  certain  communities  in  which  there  is  the 
greatest  need  for  hospitals  there  can  be  some  maintenance  provided. 

There  are  several  areas  in  which  some  assistance  can  be  given,  not 
necessarily  for  the  bedding  down  of  the  patients,  but  for  certain  costs. 

We  visualize,  for  example,  that  these  hospitals  will  serve  in  part  as 
health  centers  at  places  where  the  local  health  centers  or  local  health 
departments  can  be  housed  in  them  to  advantage. 

When  we  consider  the  appropriation  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
some  testimony  as  to  that  problem  will  come  up. 

Now  Federal  moneys  are  going  into  the  States  for  various  purposes, 
for  the  control  of  venereal  disease,  for  maternity,  for  various  clinics, 
and  for  maintaining  laboratories,  and  these  hospitals  can  serve  as 
centers  supplying  laboratory  service  and  public  health  clinics  and  for 
other  purposes. 

In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion is  making  loans  for  the  medical  care  of  its  clients,  there  is  some 
money  available  for  paying  for  hospital  care. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  great  success  in  a number  of  cities  in 
• connection  with  systems  of  hospital  insurance.  In  New  York  City, 
for  example,  for  3 cents  a day  people  are  buying  hospital  care  on  an 
insurance  basis.  That  same  plan  is  being  tried  now  in  some  rural 
areas,  and  we  hope  that  method  may  be  continued. 

Moreover,  the  President  looks  forward  to  some  support  for  these 
hospitals  as  a community  endeavor  in  the  real  sense,  from  women’s 
organizations,  churches,  and  philanthropic  people.  We  have  had 
several  offers  already  of  money  to  endow  rural  hospitals  since  this 
bill  was  proposed. 

I am  sure  that  the  hospitals  authorized  the  first  year  can  be  built 
and  maintained  properly,  and  based  on  that  experience  Congress  can 
decide  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  want  to  extend  the  program. 

I may  mention  one  more  point,  and  that  is  that  we  have  had  a 
great  many  requests  from  States  for  tuberculosis  hospitals  in  which 
they  tell  us  that  the  State  or  State  and  local  funds  together  are  now 
available  to  pay  for  the  care  of  tuberculosis  patients. 

There  is  one  other  point  I would  like  to  refer  to.  In  the  State 
of  Mississippi  a recent  law  which  has  been  passed  provides  for  State 
aid  for  the  care  of  indigent  patients  in  approved  local  hospitals. 
That  is  a very  good  pattern. 
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Mississippi  has  a low  ratio  of  hospital  beds  in  relation  to  popula- 
tion, and  with  the  stimulus  of  State  aid,  hospital  care  in  that  State 
can  be  very  much  improved. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I am  very 
deeply  and  sympathetically  interested  in  the  objectives  sought  to  be 
achieved.  My  questions  had  relation  to  the  matter  of  whether  or  not 
this  is  a proper  and  practical  method  of  approach  to  remedy  what 
we.  all  have  recognized  as  a very  deplorable  situation  with  regard  to 
the  lack  of  hospital  facilities  in  numerous  areas  throughout  the 
country. 

Dr.  P arran.  I think  the  President  pointed  out  in  his  message  that 
it  was  not  as  complete  in  some  sections  of  the  country  as  in  others. 

Mr.  Houston.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the . Government  eventually 
should  subsidize  the  maintenance  of  hospitals  or  not  ? 

Dr.  Parr  an.  Mr.  Houston,  I had  rather  not  make  a public  state- 
ment on  that. 

Mr.  Houston.  That  is  all  right.  With  regard  to  the  lack  of  hos- 
pitals and  proper  hospitalization,  I attended  a meeting  before  I left 
home  of  the  Medical  Association  and  they  told  me  that  in  Kansas 
there  was  a hospital  today  within  30  miles  of  everybody  in  that 
State. 

Judge  Tarver  brought  out  the  fact  that  in  Georgia  there  are 
various  areas  where  a person  would  have  to  go  quite  some  distance 
before  he  could  get  to  a hospital  or  clinic.  I was  rather  amazed  at 
the  statement  that  in  Kansas,  with  a part  of  the  western  area 
sparsely  populated,  that  they  have  a hospital  within  30  miles  of 
everybody. 

Dr.  Parran.  You  are  familiar  with  the  hospitals,  I suppose. 

Mr.  Houston.  Yes. 

Dr.  Parran.  Converted  residences? 

Mr.  Houston.  Yes. 

Dr.  Parran.  Firetraps,  in  many  instances. 

Mr.  Engel.  Dr.  Parran,  I am  in  sympathy  with  the  program,  but 
from  my  own  experience  in  the  northern  part  of  Michigan  I know 
we  have  up  there  many  hospitals  run  by  Catholic  agencies  with 
sisters  who  draw  practically  no  pay,  in  counties  of  perhaps  20,  or 
25  thousand,  and  they  are  finding  considerable  difficulty,  even  under 
those  circumstances,  of  supporting  the  hospitals,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  they  have  no  debts  and  the  service  is  rendered  by  the  sisters, 
who  are  nurses,  who  receive  very  little  if  any  pay,  and  even  under 
those  circumstances  with  local  community  help  they  find  considerable 
difficulty  in  keeping  those  hospitals  going  even  though  they  receive 
some  pay  from  city  people  and  people  from  the  local  communities. 

I was  wondering  if  you  did  not  think  there  were  too  many  hospitals. 

Dr.  Parran.  It  is  not  because  there  are  too  many  hospitals.  We 
find,  strangely  enough,  that  in  the  poorest  parts  of  the  country,  with 
the  poorest  hospitals,  Ave  find  the  lowest  proportion  of  occupancy 
simply  because  there  is  no  money  with  which  to  pay  for  maintenance 
of  patients. 

Mr.  Engel.  The  class  of  people  you  are  going  to  treat  are  the  ones 
who  cannot  pay,  and  of  course  someone;  has  to  pay  for  it.  These] 
people  I referred  to  are  getting  some  help  from  people  in  that  sec- 
tion, but  to  a,  large  extent  the  class  of  people  you  are  trying  to  give 
assistance  to  is  the  class  that  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  hospitalization. 
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I was  wondering  liow  you  are  going  to  pay  the  hospitalization  costs 
throughout  t lie  country. 

I)r.  Parran.  At  the  present  the  counties  and  States  cooperate. 

RED  CAPACITY  OF  GENERAL  HOSPITALS  PER  POPULATION 

Mr.  E ngel.  In  your  judgment,  taking  the  rural  communitiea  and 
urban  communities  what  is  the  population  per  bed  throughout  the 
country? 

D r.  Parran.  It  runs  between  four  and  one-lialf  to  five  to  the 
thousand.  In  the  city  of  Washington  it  is  somewhat  more  than  that* 
In  many  of  the  rural  counties  it  is  about  two  beds  per  thousand. 

Mr.  E ngel.  That  is  per  thousand? 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes.  And  some  States  have  actually  less  than  one. 
That  is  general  hospitals. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is  what  I am  referring  to. 

Dr.  Parran.  Excluding  medical,  surgical,  and  tuberculosis  hos- 
pitals. ! 

Mr.  Engel.  I am  talking  about  general  hospitals.  It  runs  from 
about  one  to  four  and  one-half  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  In  rural  areas  around  two  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Engel.  So  that  in  a county  of  about  25,000  population  you^ 
would  have  a hospital  with  about  50  beds  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is  about  the  way  you  estimate  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Do  you  find  that  in  certain  counties  or  certain  parts 
of  the  country  they  are  more  responsive  to  their  obligations  to  treat 
indigents,  those  who  are  incapable,  financially,  of  going  to  a private 
institution ; or  that  there  are  sections  of  the  country  where  the  public 
is  more  responsive  to  that  obligation? 

Dr.  Parran.  In  a measure  that  is  true,  to  a slight  extent.  And  yet, 
the  number  of  hospital  beds  in  the  country  varies  almost  exactly  with 
the  per  capita  income,  with  additional  number  of  beds  in  the  urban  as 
compared  with  the  rural  areas. 

deaths  from  certain  causes  in  the  united  states 

Mr.  Engel.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  the  number  of  deaths  from 
cancer  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  About  140,000  per  year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  the  number  being  reduced  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  No;  it  is  increasing,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  In  that  connection  may  I ask  that  you  also  include 
the  number  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Can  you  give  us  the  picture  covering  the  last  10  years  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes;  Mr.  Tarver.  Both  as  regards  to  tuberculosis 
and  to  cancer. 

Here  is  a statement  which  I believe  furnishes  the  information  you 
request. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  .some  information  on  this  statement  which  has 
been  handed  me,  with  regard  to  deaths  resulting  from  diseases  of  the 
heart,  cancer,  and  other  malignant  tumors,  cerrebral  hemorrhage, 
nephritis,  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  accidents,  automobile  and  others, 
which  I think  should  go  in  the  record. 
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(The  data  referred  to  follows:) 


Deaths  per  100,000  population  in  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States 


Pre- 
limi- 
nary 
1939  1 

1938 

1935 

1930 

1925 

1920 

1915 

1910 

1905 

1900 

Diseases  of  the  heart 2 

282.2 

268.9 

244.9 

213.  6 

185.7 

159.1 

165.7 

158.8 

152.2 

132.1 

Cancer  and  other  malignant  tumors,. 

118. 1 

114.6 

107.9 

97.2 

92.8 

83.  2 

81.4 

76.2 

71.4 

63.0 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  cerebral  em- 

balism,  and  thrombosis  3..  . . 

86.5 

85.7 

85.5 

88.8 

81.0 

81.7 

81.2 

75.7 

74.7 

71.5 

Nephritis. . . ...  . 

74.6 

77.  2 

81.2 

90.8 

96.5 

89.  2 

105. 1 

99. 1 

103.5 

89.0 

Pneumonia,  all  forms  . . . 

60.7 

67.5 

81.8 

83.  2 

93.7 

137.0 

133. 1 

147.3 

166.7 

203.4 

Tuberculosis,  all  forms ... 

45.7 

49.0 

55.0 

71.5 

86.7 

114.0 

146.3 

160.3 

192.3 

201.9 

Accidents: 

Automobile ...  

21.  5 

23.  5 

26.8 

24.  5 

17.0 

10.  4 

5.9 

1.8 

Other.  ..  ._ 

46.9 

48.5 

51.5 

56. 1 

61.3 

61.0 

70.4 

82.6 

84.0 

79.0 

1 Preliminary  rates  for  first  9 months  for  44  States.  It  is  expected  that  the  census  rates  will  differ  from 
these  figures. 

2 Excludes  diseases  of  coronary  arteries  prior  to  1930. 

3 Cerebral  hemorrhage  and  softening  only  prior  to  1930. 


INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  CANCER  CASES 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  you  mean  there  is  an  actual  increase  in  the  number 
of  deaths  from  cancer  or  is  that  because  we  have  more  modern  methods 
of  discovering*  cases? 

Dr.  Parran.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths.  It  is  to 
be  expected  when  you  take  into  consideration  that  the  average  age  is 
increasing.  The  more  people  that  live  beyond  45  years  the  more  cases 
of  cancer  there  will  be. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is  because  the  expectancy  of  life  has  been  ex- 
tended. 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  the  number  of  cancer  cases  has  increased. 

Dr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Houston.  I was  very  much  interested  in  Mr.  Engel’s  question, 
and  I have  thought  the  same  thing,  that  probably  through  scientific 
discovery  we  were  now  ascertaining  a greater  number  of  people  who 
had  had  cancer  all  the  time  but  we  did  not  know  it. 

Dr.  Parran.  No. 

Mr.  Houston.  But  you  corrected  that  by  saying  that  it  is  really  on 
the  increase. 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes;  it  is  on  the  increase,  although,  as  I just  said,  we 
have  more  people  in  the  older  age  groups  who  .develop  cancer. 

Mr.  Houston.  May  I go  one  step  further  in  the  question  asked  by 
Judge  Tarver  earlier  in  the  day  in  regard  to  what  was  referred  to  as 
the  phoney  cancer  doctors  along  the  line  of  Baker  in  Arkansas  and 
various  others  throughout  the  country  who  are  claiming  they  can  cure 
cancer  ? 

Are  you  doing  anything  to  destroy  the  build-up  they  have  had, 
when  you  know  or  have  reason  to  believe  at  least  they  are  phoney  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes. 

LIFE  EXPECTANCY 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  average  age  of  life,  as  of  last  year  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  For  1938  the  expectancy  of  life  at  birth  was  62  years, 
as  compared  with  a little  over  50  in  1900. 
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I have  a table  giving  that  information  by  decades,  if  you  would  like 
it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

(The  table  referred  to  follows:) 


Expectation  of  life  in  years , at  birth — White  persons 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Massachusetts: 

1850 

38.  3 

40.  5 

United  States: 

1933  

60.  8 

64.  4 

1800 

42.5 

44.  5 

1935  __ 

60.  7 

64.  7 

Original  registration  States: 
1000-1902  ...  

48.  2 

51. 1 

1936  

1937 

60.2 

60.8 

64.4 
65. 1 

1009-11 

50.  2 

53.6 

193n  1 (62  total  persons).. 

1019-20 

1930 

54. 1 

59. 1 

56.4 

62.6 

1 Estimated. 


Mr.  Sheppard.  While  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  conceded  today  that 
statistics  show  that  you  have  a greater  expectancy  in  the  later  year 
brackets  than  you  have  in  the  early  year  brackets  by  a large  per- 
centage ? 

I recall  seeing  a table  that  was  made  public  here  in  Washington 
in  an  address  by  someone  from  Johns  Hopkins  indicating  that.  Per- 
haps you  gentlemen  are  more  familiar  with  it. 

Dr.  P arran.  That  is  an  interesting  point.  It  is  of  interest  to  all  of 
us  to  know  that  our  life  expectancy  is  greater  than  it  used  to  be. 
And  of  course,  we  may  expect  to  find  diseases,  clinical  diseases  in  the 
older  age  groups. 

SALARIES,  office  of  surgeon  general 

Mr.  Tarver.  Your  first  item  is  for  salaries,  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  and  we  will  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  page  5 of  the 
justifications,  including  the  amount  of  the  total  estimate  for  1941. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Regular  appropriation  1940  act $323,  340 

Add  amounts  transferred  from: 

“Salaries,  Office  of  Chief  Clerk,  Treasury  Department, 

1940” $1,  440 

“Salaries,  Division  of  Printing,  Treasury  Department, 

1940” : J 2,880 

“Salaries,  Office  of  General  Counsel,  Treasury  Department, 

1940” * -- 4>  600 

“Salaries,  Office  of  Secretary  of  Treasury,  1940” 4,  600 

13, 520 

Total  available 336,  860 

Deduct : 

28  positions  transferred  to  Federal  Security  Agency 

estimates $51,  240 

Savings  (2  positions  at  $4,600  each) 9,200 

60, 44Q 


276. 420 

Amount  Pape 
$10, 260  6 

480  9 

10,  740 


Base  for  1941 

Increases  requested  for  1941 : 

7 additional  positions. 

Administrative  promotions 


Total  estimate  or  appropriation  for  1941 


287,160 
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PRESENT  AND  PROPOSED  ADDITIONAL  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES,  OFFICE  OF 

SURGEON  GENERAL 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  discuss  these  items? 

Mr.  Master  son.  This  appropriation  for  salaries,  Office  of  the  Sur- 
geon General,  is  the  principal  appropriation  for  salaries  at  the  admin- 
i str a t i ve  hea dqu  a rters. 

We  now  have  171  positions  on  this  roll  and  the  present  appropria- 
tion is  $336,860. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  had  171  positions  for  1939,  but  the  statement  is 
made  in  the  estimates  that  you  have  only  143  positions  for  1940. 
Which  is  correct?  You  do  not  have  17 1 positions  now,  do  you? 

Mr.  Masterson.  We  really  do  have  17 1 positions  under  our  appro- 
priation. But  28  of  these  have  been  approved  for  transfer  to  the 
office  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  explains  the  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  figures 
here. 

Mr.  Masterson.  There  are  143  positions  remaining.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  lias  approved  the  addition  of  7 new  positions  for 
consideration  by  this  committee.  So  that  we  really  are  not  under- 
going a reduction  in  the  number  of  employees  on  the  pay  roll.  These 
28  positions  transferred  to  the  office  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
presumably  will  still  be  in  being,  and  we  are  asking  for  7 new  posi- 
tions in  various  divisions  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Three  of  them  are  requested  for  the  Accounts  Section,  two  for  the 
Chief  Clerk's  office,  and  two  for  the  Hospital  Division.  The  salaries 
of  those  new  positions  aggregate  $10,260. 

In  addition,  we  are  estimating  $480  for  administrative  promotions, 
which  is  intended  to  give  promotion  to  employees  now  in  the  lower 
salaries. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  estimate,  while  it  shows  an  apparent  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  your  proposed  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1941,  in  reality,  when  it  is  analyzed,  shows  an  increase  of  $10,740 
above  your  appropriation  for  1940. 

Mr.  Masterson.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  true  with  this  exception, 
that  two  positions,  transferred  from  the  Treasury  aggregating  $9,200, 
have  been  abandoned  and  another  position  has  been  transferred  to 
the  field  service,  so  there  are  three  less  positions  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  the  case. 

Aside  from  that  the  situation  remains  unchanged,  except  that  we 
are  asking  for  seven  new  positions. 

Mr.  Taver.  I do  not  understand  the  statement  that  there  are  three 
less  positions.  You  have  transferred  28  to  the  office  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  you  have  143  estimated 
for  the  present  year,  in  addition  to  the  28,  making  a total  of  171, 
the  same  as  for  1939. 

You  estimate  for  150  positions  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  which 
would  be  7 more.  Where  is  the  reduction  of  3 reflected  there? 

Mr.  Masterson.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ended  the  year  1939  with  166 
positions.  We  received  4 additional  under  the  1940  appropriation 
act  and  5 from  the  Treasury  Department,  incident  to  reorganization. 
Of  those  5,  2 at  $4,600  each  were  impounded.  One  other  position 
was  transferred  to  the  field  service.  That  would  make  a total  of 
172  positions. 
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Mr.  T arver.  You  had  five  transferred  from  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Masterson.  According  to  the  Budget  we  had  171  positions  in 
1939.  The  Budget,  however,  includes  in  the  1939  total  positions  the 
:>  positions  transferred  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  which  transfer 
did  not  actually  take  place  until  the  fiscal  year  1940.  Four  positions 
were  transferred;  the  money  for  the  other  position,  a telephone  oper- 
ator, was  also  transferred,  but  the  employee  remained  with  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  we  are  reimbursing  that  Department  for  her 
salary. 

Mr.  T arver.  Two  were  eliminated  through  the  impounding  proc- 
ess? 

Mr.  Masterson.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  transferred  one  position  on  our 
pay  roll  to  the  field. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is  three.  I do  not  see  how  you  kept  three. 

Mr.  Masterson.  Then  there  is  a telephone  operator’s  salary  trans- 
ferred to  us,  but  the  employee  actually  remained  in  the  Treasury 
Department  as  their  employee,  and  we  are  transferring  the  money  to 
them.  This  does  not  appear  as  a position  in  our  estimates,  and 
makes  the  total  171. 

NEED  FOR  ADDITIONAL  CLERKS  IN  ACCOUNTS  SECTION  REQUESTED  FOR  1941 

Mr.  T arver.  Just  why  are  these  seven  additional  positions  sought  ? 

Mr.  Masterson.  The  justification  for  those  seven  positions  is  set 
forth  in  the  justifications  rather  thoroughly.  Three  of  them  are 
for  the  Accounts  Section,  and  I think  Mr.  Harlow  could  tell  you 
better  than  anyone  else  the  need  for  those  three  positions. 

Mr.  Hallow.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Accounts  Section  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration,  examination,  and  approval  of  all 
vouchers  that  are  issued  on  account  of  Public  Health  Service  obli- 
gations, no  matter  where  the  obligation  is  incurred. 

It  also  maintains  the  central  administrative  accounting  facilities 
of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  purpose,  of  course,  is  twofold,  first,  primarily,  to  see  that  we 
do  not  overobligate  an  appropriation;  and  second,  to  see  that  the 
obligations  which  we  have  created  are  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
laid  down  by  Congress,  as  interpreted  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

That  is  a very  important  piece  of  work,  a thing  that  has  to  be 
done,  shall  I say,  deliberately,  at  least  without  undue  haste,  because 
when  you  begin  to  rush  matters  in  the  audit  and  examination  of  pub- 
lic vouchers  you  will  find  that  your  mistakes  will  more  than  over- 
come any  advantage  you  might  gain  in  the  way  of  getting  the  work 
out. 

With  the  growth  of  the  Public  Health  Service  the  number  of 
vouchers  and  the  number  of  transactions  has  increased  materially,  as 
illustrated  by  the  statement  in  the  justification,  showing  that  in  1934 
we  had,  roughly,  40,000  transactions  and  vouchers,  while  in  the  fiscal 
year  1939  we  had  150,000. 

I would  call  your  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  we  have  increases 
in  these  1941  estimates,  which  of  themselves  would  justify  an  increase 
in  the  administrative  force  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Administrators  disagree,  I think,  on  whether  a centralized  or  de- 
centralized organization  is  more  efficient,  but  I think  they  all  agree 
that  a central  organization  such  as  we  have  is  more  economical. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  Aside  from  that,  we  want  information  for  the  record 
as  to  the  type  of  positions  sought  here,  because  the  justifications  do 
not  appear  in  our  hearings  unless  by  specific  direction  we  have  them 
inserted. 

Mr.  Harlow.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  think  we  can  take  care  of  that 
extra  load  with  three  junior  clerks,  classified  in  grade  2,  who  will 
receive  salaries  of  $1,440  a year  each.  Those  will  be  given  minor 
work,  leaving  the  more  important  work  to  our  higher-paid  em- 
ployees. 

ADDITIONAL  CLERKS  CHIEF  CLERKS  DIVISION 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  take  up  the  items  for  the  Chief  Clerk’s, 
division. 

Mr.  Masterson.  In  the  Chief  Clerk’s  Division,  we  are  asking  for 
one  junior  clerk,  grade  CAF-2.  at  $1,440.  That  employee  is  desired 
in  the  Mail  and  Records  Section.  That  section  handles  all  of  the 
incoming  mail  and  papers  of  every  kind.  In  that  Section  they 
classify  and  record  the  correspondence  and  send  it  to  the  various 
divisions  that  handle  the  cases.  When  a case  is  completed,  the 
papers  are  returned  to  the  Mail  and  Records  section  for  filing.  The 
work  there  has  been  increasing  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
personnel,  so  much  so  that  it  is  our  regular  procedure  at  the  present 
time  to  keep  some  employees  working  overtime.  Some  of  them 
come  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  time  to  report  for  duty,  and 
a number  of  them  work  every  evening.  That  section  is  one  of  the 
busiest  in  our  whole  organization,  and  whenever  any  one  is  sick 
there  the  work  is  seriously  handicapped. 

Another  employee  in  grade  CAF-2,  at  $1,440,  is  desired  for  what 
is  known  as  our  Administrative  and  Supply  Section.  This  Section 
takes  care  of  the  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  administrative 
headquarters,  and  of  stationery  supplies  and  printed  forms  for  the 
various  field  services.  It  takes  care  of  such  things  as  the  telephone 
service,  freight,  transportation,  office  space,  care  of  building,  and  so* 
forth.  That  work  has  also  been  increasing  because  of  the  increased 
activities  of  the  Service,  and  the  employees  work  overtime.  As  a 
result  of  additional  paper  work  in  the  operation  of  the  service,  am 
additional  burden  has  been  thrown  on  this  particular  unit. 

ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES  HOSPITAL  DIVISION 

For  the  Hospital  Division,  in  the  Patients’  Records  section,  we 
are  asking  for  one  assistant  clerk,  in  grade  CAF-3,  at  $1,620.  This- 
is  an  assistant  clerk.  This  section  keeps  in  the  central  office  the 
records  of  all  the  patients  treated  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  and  dispensaries.  That  work  has  been  increasing  with 
the  growth  of  the  hospital  and  relief  work  for  a number  of  years,, 
and  we  have  never  been  able  to  keep  it  up  to  date.  It  is  seriously 
behind  at  this  time,  in  spite  of  the  overtime  work.  They  could  weil 
use  more  than  one  additional  clerk,  but  only  one  is  requested. 

Another  position  requested  is  that  of  1 junior  clerk-stenographer^ 
in  grade  CAF-2,  to  be  employed  in  what  is  known  as  the  Nursing 
Section  of  the  Hospital  Division.  The  force  there  has  remained  the 
same  for  years  in  spite  of  the  increased  work.  There  has  been  no 
permanent  addition  to  the  personnel  for  that  work  since  1933.  Dur- 
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in <_r  the  fiscal  year  1932  there  were  45,030  patients  treated  in  the  hos- 
pitals, and  there  were  4 employees  in  this  Section.  At  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  1933  one  of  those  4 employees  was  dropped  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Economy  Act.  During  the  period  between  1932  and 
1939  there  was  a steady  increase  in  the  number  of  patients,  64,945 
being  treated  in  hospitals  during  the  fiscal  year  1939,  representing  a 
44-percent  increase  over  the  number  of  patients  treated  in  1932.  In 
Ibis  section  they  supervise  the  nursing  and  dietary  personnel  through- 
out the  entire  hospital  service. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  were  28  positions  transferred  from  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  Were  there  any 
employees  of  the  type  of  the  new  employees  that  you  are  seeking 
among  those  transferred  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency? 

Mr.  Masterson.  They  are  of  the  same  general  type,  but  they  are 
doing  different  work. 


grade  and  salary  of  employees  transferred  to  federal  security  agency 


Mr.  Tarver.  I am  wondering  whether  you  should  have  transferred 
to  the  Federal  Security  Agency  employees  of  the  same  type  that  you 
need,  or  whether  a sufficient  number  of  these  employees  should  not 
have  been  left  in  your  agency  rather  than  following  the  procedure  of 
transferring  employees  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  then 
coming  to  Congress  with  a request  for  new  positions.  Will  you 
insert  in  the  record  a break-down  showing  the  type  of  employees 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  of  the  28  employees  I 
have  referred  to? 

Mr.  Masterson.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  break-down  requested  is  as  follows:) 


Title 

Num- 

ber 

Grade 

Salary 

Type  of  work 

Law  clerk 

1 

P-3 

$3, 300 

Legal. 

Administrative  assistant 

1 

CAF-8-- 

3,  000 

Personnel  work. 

Principal  clerk 

1 

CAF-6__ 

2,400 

Do. 

Senior  clerk 

2 

CAF-5.. 

4, 100 

Do. 

Clerk 

4 

CAF-4 __ 

7,680 

Do. 

Assistant  clerk-stenographer 

1 

CAF-3. 

1,680 

Do. 

Assistant  clerk 

5 

CAF-3.. 

8, 160 

Do. 

Junior  clerk 

1 

CAF-2__ 

1,440 

Do. 

Junior  clerk -stenographer  

2 

CAF-2  . 

2,880 

Do. 

Senior  photographer 

1 

CAF-5 

2,  200 

Photographic  and  photostatic. 

Photographer 

1 

CAF-4 

1,860 

Do. 

Senior  operator,  office  devices 

1 

CAF-3  _. 

1,800 

Do. 

Head  operator,  office  devices 

1 

CAF-4. 

1, 980 

Duplicating  (mimeographing,  multigrap'a- 
ing,  etc.). 

Junior  operator,  office  devices 

2 

CAF-2  . 

2,940 

Do. 

Assistant  clerk 

1 

CAF-3.. 

1,680 

Stencil  cutting,  etc. 

Senior  typist 

1 

CAF-2.. 

1, 440 

Do. 

Junior  clerk-stenographer . 

1 

CAF-2. 

1,440 

Stationery  supplies  for  field  service. 

Under  clerk.  . 

Total . 

1 

28 

C A F-l . _ 

1,  260 
51,  240 

Do 

employees  on  duty  with  other  agencies 

Mr.  Tarver.  Are  there  an}^  questions  on  this  salary  item  ? 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I notice  that  in  your  comments  you  state  that  there 
have  been  transferred  to  other  Departments,  or  loaned  to  other 
Departments,  some  employees.  How  many  employees  have  you 
loaned  to  other  Departments?  In  other  words,  what  loans  or  trails- 
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fers  have  you  made  of  employees,  where  you  are  paying*  for  the 
service  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Harlow.  That  has  reference  to  employees  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  who  are  on  duty  with  other  agencies.  We  have  people  on  duty 
with  the  Employees’  Compensation  Commission  the  Coast  Guard, 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  the 
Prison  Medical  Service,  and  so  forth.  All  of  that  work  is  under  our 
supervision. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Are  they  carried  on  your  pay  roll  ? 

Mr.  Harlow.  Yes,  sir;  on  our  pay  roll,  but  not  on  this  particular 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  It  was  stated  that  there  was  some  personnel  of  your 
Bureau  in  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Masterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  What  are  their  duties  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Masterson.  The  only  one  is  a telephone  operator. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Who  is  paying  for  that  service  ? 

Mr.  Masterson.  We  are  paying  for  it. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  On  what  basis? 

Mr.  Masterson.  When  we  were  a part  of  the  Treasury  Department 
we  participated  in  their  telephone  switchboard  service,  and  we  still 
use  it.  It  was  found  economical  for  the  time  being  to  make  no 
change  in  the  telephone  set-up,  and  the  salary  of  one  telephone  opera- 
tor was  transferred  to  us  under  the  reorganization.  That  service 
still  remains  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  this  is  a reimburse- 
ment for  the  telephone  switchboard  service  that  they  furnish  us. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Do  you  enjoy  the  mechanics  of  the  switchboard,  and 
place  your  own  operator  there  ? 

Mr.  Masterson.  The  switchboard  is  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  we  are  simply  reimbursing  the  Treasury  Department  by  paying 
the  salary  of  the  operator.  We  are  still  getting  the  same  telephone 
service  that  we  had  prior  to  the  reorganization.  It  is  an  economical 
arrangement. 

miscellaneous  and  contingent  expenses 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  item  is  for  miscellaneous  and  contingent 
expenses,  beginning  at  page  10  of  the  justifications.  The  material 
at  the  top  of  that  page  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Regular  appropriations,  1940 : 

Freight,  transportation,  etc.,  Public  Health  Service $25,  000 

Transferred  from  Contingent  expenses,  Treasury  Department,  pur- 
suant to  Reorganization  Act  of  1939 14,  985 


Total  appropriations,  1940 39,985 

Items  deducted  from  other  appropriations  and  included  in  this  estimate-  18,  200 


Base  for  1941 58,185 

Increases  requested  for  1941 : Journals  and  scientific  books 450 


Total  estimate,  1941 58,  635 
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CONSOLIDATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  “CONTINGENT  EXPENSES”  AND  FREIGHT, 

TRANSPORTATION,  ETC. 

Mr.  T aryer.  First,  I will  ask  you  to  explain  the  new  language  in 
tliis  appropriation  item.  What  is  the  necessity  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Harlow.  This  is  a consolidation  of  two  appropriations,  one  of 
which  was  formerly  the  contingent  expenses  appropriation  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  in  which  the  Public  Health  Service  partici- 
pated, and  the  other  is  a small  appropriation  which  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  had  for  many  years.  Coincident  with  the  reorganization, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  authorized  the  transfer  of  $14,985  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  from  the  contingent  expenses  appropriation  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  This  language  here  was  drafted  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  is  intended  to  cover  all  the 
items  classified  as  contingent  expenses  formerly  purchased  for  the 
Public  Health  Service  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and  all  of  the 
expenditures  formerly  incurred  on  our  own  account  from  the  appro- 
priation which  was  known  as  freight,  transportation,  and  so  forth, 
Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Why  should  this  item  not  be  included  in  the  general 
item  of  contingent  expenses  for  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  subject 
to  administration  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency  for  the  different 
divisions  of  that  agency  ? 

Mr.  Harlow.  Because  these  items  of  contingent  expenses  are  peculiar 
to  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I do  not  think  that  answers  the  whole  question.  Pre- 
sumably the  Federal  Security  Administrator  would  allocate  to  your 
organization  such  funds  as  you  would  need  to  cover  the  items  required, 
of  whatever  character  they  might  be.  That  is  the  policy  that  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  Labor  Department  appropriation  bill  and  in  the  appro- 
priations for  some  other  departments.  They  set  up  for  each  depart- 
ment one  item  for*  travel  expense,  one  for  contingent  expenses,  and 
one  for  printing  and  binding.  Then  the  department  allocates  to  the  j 
various  divisions  of  the  department,  according  to  its  needs,  its  neces- 
sary part  of  those  funds.  I am  wondering  why  that  cannot  be  done  in 
the  case  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Mr.  Harlow.  So  far  as  contingent  expenses  are  concerned,  we,  of 
course,  did  participate  in  the  general  Treasury  Department  appro- 
priation for  contingent  expenses,  but  without  intending  to  reflect  on 
anyone,  I might  say  that  we  had  some  sad  experiences  in  participating 
in  that  general  fund.  It  works  out  in  practice  somewhat  in  line  with 
the  old  story  about  the  wheel  that  squeaks  loudest  getting  the  most 
grease. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Are  you  not  a good  squeaker? 

Mr.  Harlow.  We  did  on  occasions  howl,  but  generally  we  managed 
to  get  along  with  what  they  gave  us.  The  most  trouble  we  had  was 
not  in  connection  with  contingent  expenses,  but  in  connection  with 
printing  and  binding.  That  was  when  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue decided  to  get  out  some  new  tax  blanks,  and  it  consumed  nearly 
all  the  allocation  to  print  those  tax  blanks. 
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Mr.  Engel.  Is  not  that  the  very  purpose  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
Item?  The  greased  wheel  may  squeak  loudest  because  it  knows  it 
will  get  more  grease. 

Mr.  Harlow.  Some  wheels  will  squeak  when  they  are  not  dry. 

JOURNALS  AND  SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS 

Mr.  Tarver.  So  far  as  the  specific  items  are  concerned,  there  are 
no  increases  except  for  journals  and  scientific  books,  that  amount 
being  $450. 

Mr.  Harlow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Suppose  you  explain  the  necessity  for  these  journals 
and  scientific  books. 

Mr.  Harlow.  We  have  a library  at  headquarters  for  which  we 
need  to  purchase  every  year  new  books  and  to  subscribe  for  some 
scientific  journals.  Of  course,  the  library  receives  many  donations 
of  scientific  books,  but  some  of  them  we  have  to  buy.  There  are  free 
additions  to  the  library  every  year  worth  several  thousand  dollars, 
but  we  find  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  market  to  the  extent  of  $450 
on  our  account.  We  used  to  have  a separate  appropriation  of 
$500  for  books,  but  it  was  later  reduced  to  $450.  Then  still  later  it 
was  consolidated  with  the  freight  appropriation,  and  the  amount 
was  fixed  at  $25,000  for  the  old  freight  item,  plus  $450  for  books,  or 
a total  of  $25,450.  Then,  I think  more  with  the  idea  of  making  it  a 
round  figure  than  anything  else,  the  Appropriations  Committee  last 
year  appropriated  a straight  $25,000  for  this  item,  and  we  are  asking 
that  you  restore  the  $450  additional  for  books.  Mr.  Masterson  is  in 
•charge  of  the  library,  and  he  can  elaborate  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Masterson.  I might  say  that  our  library  at  headquarters  is 
one  of  the  finest  libraries  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  There  you  will 
find  between  14,000  and  15,000  volumes,  none  of  them  being  old  or 
obsolete.  Many  of  them  are  statistical  volumes,  and  some  of  them 
cover  health  department  activities  and  scientific  activities  throughout 
the  world,  not  only  for  this  year,  but  going  back  30  or  40  years.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  for  medical  research  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Who  has  access  to  the  library  ? 

Mr.  Masterson.  The  general  public  has  access  to  the  library.  We 
have  a reading  room,  and  we  have  three  or  four  thousand  visitors 
there  during  the  year.  Men  engaged  in  medical  and  other  scien- 
tific work  and  other  research  workers  come  there  and  do  their  work 
right  in  the  library.  The  library  is  relatively  inexpensive,  and  $450 
is,  of  course,  a very  economical  allowance  for  new  material. 

TRAVEL  EXPENSE 

Mr.  Tarver.  Your  travel-expense  allocation  is  the  same  for  1941  as 
for  1940. 

Mr.  Harlow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Place  in  the  record  at  this  point  a statement  of  your 
expenditures  for  travel  during  the  first  6 months  of  the  present 
fiscal  year. 
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Mr.  Harlow.  Paid  out  of  this  particular  fund? 
Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harlow.  I will  do  so. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 


Total  travel  expense,  first  6 months $10,  979 

Less  reimbursements  received  from  Department  of  Justice 3,467 

Net  amount  chargeable  to  appropriation 7,512 


PRINTING  AND  BINDING 

Mr.  Tarver.  Your  printing  and  binding  item  appears  to  have  been 
transferred  to  the  printing*  and  binding  item  for  the  Federal  Security 
Agency. 

Mr.  Harlow.  Yes,  sir. 

STATIONERY 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  same  satement  is  true  with  reference  to  the  item 
for  stationery.  That  has  also  been  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Security  Agency. 

Mr.  Harlow.  I would  like  to  make  one  observation  about  that: 
The  Public  Health  Service  did  have  a specific  appropriation  for 
stationery  in  the  Treasury  Department.  That  has  been  consolidated 
with  the  printing  and  binding  appropriation  under  the  Adminis- 
trator’s Office,  but  nothing  was  set  up  in  the  language  that  would 
specifically  make  the  printing  and  binding  funds  available  for  sta- 
tionery. There  is  a difference  of  opinion  among  ourselves  and  the 
Administrator’s  Office  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  to  whether 
the  printing  and  binding  appropriation  can  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  such  things  as  pencils,  erasers,  ink,  rubber  stamps,  and  things 
like  that,  so  Mr.  Collins,  of  the  Administrator’s  Office,  suggested  that 
we  call  that  to  your  attention  for  such  consideration  as  you  might 
think  necessary. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I suggest  that  you  prepare  additional  language  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  general  appropriation  for  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  for  printing  and  binding,  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  those  items  are  covered. 

Mr.  Harlow.  We  will  do  that. 

(The  change  to  be  made  in  language  is  as  follows:) 

Printing*  and  binding:  For  printing  and  binding  for  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  including  stationery  for  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  field  services 
thereof,  including  tags,  labels,  and  index  cards,  printed  in  the  course  of  manu- 
facturing, packing  boxes  and  other  materials  necessary  for  shipping  stationery 
supplies,  and  cost  of  transportation  of  stationery  supplies  purchased  free-on- 
board point  of  shipment  and  of  such  supplies  shipped  from  Washington  to  field 
offices,  $35,000. 

PAY  OF  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  item  covers  pay  of  commissioned  officers  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  which  appears  at  page  15  of  the  justifica- 
tions. That  page  shows  the  total  estimate  and  will  be  inserted  in 
the  record  at  this  point. 
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(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Regular  appropriation,  1940  act  (base  for  1941) $1,959,800 

Increases  requested  for  1941 : 

Automatic  promotions  in  grade  and  increases 

for  length  of  service . $48,  272 

Less  amount  of  such  increases  included  in 

reimbursements ! 951 

$47,  321 

Increased  waiting  orders 16,  731 

7 assistant  surgeons  for  duty  at  the  Marine  Hospital, 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y 22, 106 

6 assistant  surgeons  for  duty  at  the  Public  Health 

Service  Hospital,  Lexington,  Ky.,  for  6 months  only 9,  474 

6 assistant  surgeons  included  in  1940  appropriation  for 
the  Marine  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  6 months 

(additional  6 months  required  in  1941) 7,314 

30  assistant  surgeons  for  the  correctional  and  penal  in- 
stitutions, Department  of  Justice  (to  be  reimbursed 

by  Department  of  Justice) 

5 assistant  surgeons  authorized  in  the  Third  Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act  of  1939  (reimbursed  by  transfer 
from  appropriation  “Diseases  and  Sanitation  Inves- 


tigations”)  

Net  increases 102,  946 

Total  estimate  or  appropriation  for  1941 2,062,746 


NUMREK  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ADDITIONAL  OFFICERS  REQUESTED 

Dr.  Sandidge.  This  appropriation,  Mr.  Chairman,  covers  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  493  commissioned  officers,  including  the  pay  of  the 
Surgeon  General,  the  assistant  to  the  Surgeon  General,  and  8 assist- 
ant Surgeons  General,  together  with  the  pay  of  74  officers  on  waiting 
orders. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  appears  to  be  a substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  these  officers  contemplated  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  or  from 
470  to  493. 

Dr.  Sandidge.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct.  Seven  of  those  officers  are 
to  be  stationed  in  the  marine  hospital  at  Staten  Island,  which  is  be- 
ing enlarged,  with  an  increase  of  305  beds  over  the  present  capacity. 
Those  7 officers  are  required  to  take  care  of  the  additional  patients, 
and  the  increase  in  appropriation  is  $22,106. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Suppose  you  take  up  the  other  increases. 

Dr.  Sandidge.  Six  assistant  surgeons  are  required  for  duty  at  the 
Public  Health  Service  Hospital,  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  take  care  of  450 
additional  patients  at  the  narcotic  farm  when  the  increased  facilities 
are  available. 

Then,  6 additional  officers  are  asked  for  on  account  of  the  new  and 
enlarged  marine  hospital  at  Boston,  and  10  additional  officers  are  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  care  of  its  patients  in  Federal 
penal  and  correctional  institutions. 

Mr.  Tarver.  They  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Department  of  Justice? 

Dr.  Sandidge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  No  money  is  included  here  for  the  pay  of  those 
officers  ? 

Dr.  Sandidge.  Not  in  this  appropriation;  no,  sir.  That  accounts 
foh  23  of  the  officers.  Concerning  the  6 officers  (5  medical  and  1 
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dental)  for  the  narcotic  farm  at  Lexington,  for  the  last  half  of  the 
fiscal  year,  it  lias  been  found  that  the  addition  to  the  institution  will 
not  he  completed  as  soon  as  was  expected.  Therefore,  we  desire 
funds  for  5 officers  for  only  3 months,  or  $3,948  for  the  Lexington 
institution  instead  of  $9,474  included  in  the  Budget.  This  will  mean 
a revision  in  our  total  estimate  for  the  pay  of  commissioned  officers 
from  $2,062,746  as  shown  in  the  Budget  to  $2,057,220.  The  dental 
officer  will  be  put  on  when  the  addition  to  the  institution  is  com- 
pleted. ] 


ASSI. ST  AN 'I  SURGEONS  ASSIGNED  TO  DOMESTIC  QUARANTINE  DIVISION  AND  STATE 

RELATIONS  WORK 

Mr.  T arver.  What  is  this  item  covering  five  assistant  surgeons 
authorized  in  the  Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of  1939? 

Dr.  Sandidge.  They  are  five  assistant  surgeons  authorized  in  the 
Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of  1939  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Domestic  Quarantine  Division  for  State  relations  work. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  In  what  particular  States? 

Dr.  Sandidge.  In  no  particular  States.  They  will  be  used  wherever 
they  happen  to  be  needed  in  any  of  the  States. 

INCREASE  FOR  OFFICERS  ON  WAITING  ORDERS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Please  explain  this  item  of  $16,731  for  increase  in 
waiting  orders  pay. 

Dr.  Sandidge.  At  the  present  time  we  have  66  officers  on  waiting 
orders. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  pay  them? 

Dr.  Sandidge.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  meant  by  “waiting  orders”  ? 

Dr.  Sandidge.  That  is  an  old  term  we  have  used  in  our  Service  for 
many  years.  It  is  equivalent  to  retirement  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Mr.  Tarver.  He  is  not  really  retired  is  lie  is  on  waiting  orders. 

Dr.  Sandidge.  Yes,  sir;  he  is. 

Dr.  Parran.  There  are  two  classes.  Those  64  years  of  age  and 
over  who  are  in  effect  permanently  retired,  and  the  law  gives  them 
the  same  retired  pay  as  the  law  gives  to  medical  officers  in  the  United 
States  Arm}7.  The  officer  under  64,  with  a physical  disability,  and 
unable  to  perform  his  duties,  is  similarly  placed  on  waiting  orders, 
but  is'subject  to  recall  if  he  should  recover. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  physical  disability  must  have  been  incurred  in 
line  of  duty? 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes;  only  when  incurred  in  line  of  duty. 

Mr.  Engel.  In  other  wordts,  they  get  the  same  retired  pay  and 
under  practically  the  same  conditions  as  Army  officers  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  Occasionally  we  call  back  such 
officers  if  their  physical  condition  warrants  it.  We  have  two  or  three 
men  suffering  from  tuberculosis  who  are  waiting  orders  on  that  ac- 
count. We  expect,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  that  one  of  them 
will  be  restored  to  normal  health  .so  lie  may  be  able  to  take  up  his 
duties  again. 

Mr.  Engel.  For  instance,  when  I was  coming  back  from  Panama 
I met  a Public  Health  officer  who  had  contracted  tuberculosis  and  was 
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coming  back  to  the  States.  He  was  a young  man,  and  if  he  should 
recover,  he  would  be  called  back  into  the  Service  ? 

Dr.  Parra n.  Yes,  sir. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  OFFICERS  ENGAGED  ON  QUARANTINE  AND  IMMIGRATION  ACTIVITIES  IN 

EUROPE 

Mr.  Tarver.  Dr.  Parran,  I think  this  is  the  proper  place  to  call  your 
attention  to  a statement  made  in  a special  report  of  the  subcommittee 
in  charge  of  the  State  Department  appropriation  bill  contained  in  the 
State  Department  hearings  for  1941.  I read  from  that  report  as 
follows : 

In  this  connection  we  find  that  in  Oslo,  Norway,  and  in  Stockholm  and  Goteborg, 
Sweden,  room  or  rooms  are  reserved  in  those  consulates  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  physician  and  nurse,  who  visit  these 
places  at  periodic  intervals  for  the  purpose  of  giving  physical  examinations  to 
prospective  immigrants  to  the  United  States.  We  are  unable  to  find  any  justi- 
fication for  the  continuation  of  this  service  in  these  two  Scandinavian  countries. 
In  Finland  physical  examinations  of  immigrants  are  made  by  local  Finnish 
physicians,  and  their  findings  submitted  in  affidavit  form  to  the  consular  officers 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  granting  the  visa.  The  same  practice  could 
well  be  followed  in  Norway  and  Sweden  with  a substantial  saving  to  the 
Government. 

What  are  your  observations  with  reference  to  this  recommenda- 
tion of  the  subcommittee  in  charge  of  the  State  Department  appro- 
priation bill? 

Dr.  Parran.  The  law  under  which  the  Public  Health  Service  has 
undertaken  to  make  examinations  of  prospective  immigrants  was 
passed  18  years  ago,  in  1917.  The  law  was  passed  after  a careful 
investigation  by  the  State  Department,  the  Public  Health  Service, 
and  the  Labor  Department  as  to  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
arrival  in  this  country  of  prospective  immigrants  who  were  shown 
on  examination,  held  chiefly  at  Ellis  Island,  to  be  mentally  or  physi- 
cally inadmissible  under  the  law.  You  will  recall,  under  the  pre- 
vious practice  of  having  the  examinations  made  in  this  country,  that 
some  very  heart-rending  conditions  developed,  where  families  were 
being  torn  apart  because  of  certain  members  being  sent  back  to  their 
country  of  origin  because  of  physical  or  mental  defects.  The  law 
specifies  certain  conditions  which  mandatorily  exclude  an  alien  from 
coming  into  this  country.  As  a result  of  the  unsatisfactory  working 
of  the  examination  of  immigrants  at  this  end  of  the  line,  a law  was 
passed  under  which  the  Public  Health  Service  was  authorized  and 
directed  to  furnish  medical  officers  at  the  United  States  consulates 
abroad.  We  have  had  from  20  to  30  officers  at  these  places,  but  now, 
due  to  war  conditions,  there  are  only  13  such  officers  on  duty. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  there  a nurse  stationed  at  each  point  where  a 
physician  is  stationed? 

Dr.  Parran.  No,  sir  ; but  we  do  have  inspectresses  at  many  of 
these  stations  and  their  salaries  are  paid  by  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  furnish  for  the  record  a statement  showing 
the  different  consulates  at  which  physicians  are  stationed,  together 
with  a statement  of  the  salaries  being  paid  those  physicians,  and,  also, 
a statement  of  the  stations  at  which  you  participate  in  the  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  nurses,  and  showing  to  what  extent  you  partici- 
pate in  the  payment  of  those  salaries? 

Dr.  Parran.  I will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

(The  statement  follows:) 
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('onsulatcx  and  embassies  in  Europe  where  commissioned  officers  are  on  duty 


Place 

Other  places  con- 
cerned 

Number 
of  officers 

Compen- 

sation 

Oslo,  Norway 

Stockholm,  Gote- 

1 

$3, 918 

Berlin 

borg,  Copen- 
hagen. 

Hamburg 

1 

3,918 

Dublin 

Belfast,  Glasgow.. 

1 

4, 158 

London  . _ 

1 

4, 158 

Moscow 

1 

7, 156 
7,  200 
7,  200 
4,038 

Naples 

1 

Bordeaux 

1 

Antwerp - 

Rotterdam,  Am- 

1 

Prague . 

sterdam. 

1 

3,  699 
7,200 

Stuttgart . 

1 

Vienna 

1 

3,918 

6, 079 
6,  997 

Helsinki1..  

2 

Inspectresses 


1 at  $4  p.  d.  w.  a.  e.  Received  $546  c.  y. 
1939. 

1 at  $1,020  per  annum. 

1 at  $4  p.  d.  w.  a.  e.  Received  $832  c.  y. 
1939. 

1 at  $1,020  per  annum;  1 at  $4  p.  d.  w.  a.  e. 
Received  $140  c.  y.  1939. 

1 at  $1,020  per  annum;  1 at  $600  per  annum. 

1 at  $720  per  annum. 

1 at  $1,020  per  annum. 

1 at  $1,020  per  annum;  1 at  $840  per  annum. 
1 medical  inspector  at  $4  p.  d.  w.  a.  e.  Re- 
ceived $1,119. 

1 at  $4  p.  d.  w a.  e.  Received  $864  c.  y. 
1939. 


1 These  officers  are  regularly  assigned  to  Berlin  and  Bordeaux.  / 

Abbreviations:  p.  a.  (per  annum';  w.  a.  e.  (when  actually  employed)  ;/c  y.  (calendar  year);  p.  d.  (per 
diem).  \ 

Mr.  Tarver.  Why  cannot  these  physicians  stationed  in  Sweden 
and  Norway  be  brought  home,  in  view  of  the  statements  made  in  the 
report  which  I have  read  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  plan  which 
is  being  followed  in  Finland  being  followed  in  these  two  countries? 

Dr.  Parran.  In  general,  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  if  you  would 
realize  the  pressure  on  the  part  of  prospective  immigrants  to  get  into 
this  country,  you  would  realize  the  difficulty  of  getting  any  physician 
of  the  same  nationality  to  give  honest  certificates  in  all  instances. 
Do  I need  to  elaborate  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  may  we  not  assume  we  would  have  as  equally 
good  success  in  getting  honest  reports  from  physicians  in  Norway 
to  what  we  have  had  in  Finland? 

Dr.  Parran.  In  general,  it  has  not  been  a matter  of  choice  that  we 
have  employed  local  physicians  in  places  from  which  relatively  few 
immigrants  come.  The  ports  and  places  at  which  our  offices  serve 
have  been  those  from  which  the  largest  number  of  immigrants 
originate.  However  in  Norway  and  Sweden  the  number  of  im- 
migrants to  be  examined  is  not  great,  and  it  may  be  that  the  system 
of  using  local  doctors  would  be  more  economical  to  the  Government. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  comments  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  and  NaturaKzation  be  requested. 

In  the  circumstances  cited  by  the  subcommittee,  the  one  medical 
officer  serves  several  places,  but  travels  on  a regular  schedule,  exam- 
ining immigrants  in  each  of  those  places  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost. 
For  example,  the  officer  stationed  in  Oslo  covers  also  Stockholm  and 
Goteborg,  Sweden,  and  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  have  two  officers  stationed  in  those  two  countries, 
do  you  not  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  We  have  had  one  officer  covering  Oslo,  Stockholm, 
Goteborg  and  Copenhagen.  It  would  seem  that  if  the  present  ar- 
rangement is  dispensed  with  four  part-time  local  doctors  would  have 
to  be  employed. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  one  nurse  ? 
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Dr.  Park  an.  I am  not  familiar  with  the  arrangement  as  to  the 
nurse. 

Dr.  Williams.  There  is  one  inspectress  on  duty  in  Oslo. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  it  is  a matter  which  the  committee  will  consider 
later  on,  but  I wanted  to  have  your  viewpoint  regarding  it. 

INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  OFFICERS  ASSIGNED  TO  FEDERAL  PENAL  AND  CORRECTIONAL 

INSTITUTIONS 

Now,  let  us  have  an  explanation  of  the  new  language  proposing  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  regular  active  commissioned  officers  as- 
signed to  Federal  penal  and  correctional  institutions,  from  20  to  30. 

Dr.  Sandidge.  Originally,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  appropriation  bill  and  called  for  30  officers  including 
2 then  on  duty.  We  were  to  furnish  them  8 new  officers  in  the  first 
year,  10  officers  in  the  second  year,  and  the  remaining  officers  the  third 
year  (and  this  is  the  third  year),  to  complete  their  number,  and  it 
is  necessary  that  the  language  of  this  appropriation  be  changed  in 
order  to  conform  with  the  original  appropriation  act  which  covered 
the  entire  number  of  officers,  to  keep  our  numbers  at  the  correct  point, 

Mr.  Tarver.  This,  as  I understand  it,  is  part  of  a plan  to  have  regu- 
larly commissioned  officers  replace  civil-service  employees  of  the  same 
type  who  have  heretofore  been  stationed  in  penal  and  correctional 
institutions. 

Dr.  Sandidge.  It  was  done  over  a period  of  3 years  so  that  that  num- 
ber of  civil-service  employees,  or  civil-service  doctors,  would  not  be 
thrown  out  at  one  time,  but  these  officers  are  replacing  them  grad- 
ually. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  it  is  a program  of  gradual  replacement  of  civil- 
service  employees  by  regularly  commissioned  officers? 

Dr.  Sandidge.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  intended  that  only  a portion  of  the 
civil-service  doctors  be  replaced. 

Mr.  Harlow.  It  was  planned  in  the  beginning  that  way,  Mr.  Chair- 
man; but,  in  the  meantime  the  prison  service  has  expanded  so  mate- 
rially, the}-  have  added  new  facilities  which  require  medical  service, 
so  that  really  nobody  has  been  replaced ; but  we  have  used  those  people 
to  fill  the  vacancies  which  came  about  in  the  new  institutions. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Of  course,  the  pay  of  commissioned  officers  is  very 
much  higher  than  the  pay  of  the  civilian  employees  who  formerly 
discharged  those  duties  ? 

Dr.  Sandidge.  No,  sir ; not  on  an  average. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  us  compare  them. 

Dr.  Sandidge.  On  entrance,  the  assistant  surgeon  receives  $3,158  per 
annum,  and  our  civil-service  physician  received  $3,200  per  annum. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  of  course,  your  commissioned  officers  increase 
from  time  to  time,  just  like  officers  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  in  their 
compensation  ? 

Dr.  Sandidge.  Yes,  sir;  in  accordance  with  law. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  accordance  with  law — that  is  true. 

Dr.  Sandidge.  And  a civil-service  appointee  would  receive  increases, 
too. 
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DUTIES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  furnish  for  the  record  a statement  showing 
how  much  those  20  who  are  now  assigned  to  penal  and  correctional 
institutions  receive  in  salaries,  and  compare  that  with  the  entrance 
salary  of  the  civil-service  employee  discharging  the  same  duties  in  a 
penal  and  correctional  institution? 

Dr.  Sandidge.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 


Salaries  paid  commissioned  officers  on  duty  in  Federal  penaV  and  correctional  institutions  as  compared  with  those  paid  civil-service  personnel 

performing  similar  duties 
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REASON  FOR  REPLACEMENT  BY  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  OF  CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL  AT 

PENAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Dr.  Park  an.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  allow  Dr.  Draper  to  give 
you  a bit  more  information  as  to  the  background  of  this  replacement  ? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes;  I would  be  very  glad  to  have  him  do  that. 

Dr.  Draper.  Some  years  ago  it  was  arranged  by  law  that  the 
Public  Health  Service  should  supervise  and  be  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  medical  services  in  the  penal  institutions.  This 
was  brought  about  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
there  was  an  applicable  law  passed  by  Congress  that  made  it  possible 
to  do  that.  (Act  May  13,  1930.) 

Under  the  original  arrangement,  the  Department  of  Justice  paid 
the  costs  for  the  medical  service,  supplies,  etc.  They  have  a special 
appropriation  known  as  “Medical  and  Hospital  Service,  Penal  Insti- 
tutions.1' A few  commissioned  officers  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
were  detailed  to  supervise  this  work,  which  was  carried  on  by  civil- 
service  doctors.  As  time  went  on  it  appeared  to  be  very  unsatis- 
factory due  to  the  fact  that  civil-service  doctors  who  could  get 
better  opportunities  elsewhere  would  resign  from  the  penal  institu- 
tion service  and  take  positions  on  the  outside,  and  there  was  a con- 
stant turnover.  It  is  a responsible  kind  of  work  where  a man  has  to 
be  trustworthy  and  dependable,  and  it  also  requires  a good  standard 
of  medical  services. 

So  unsatisfactory  did  this  become  that  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
requested  the  Public  Health  Service  to  make  available  commissioned 
officers  for  this  purpose.  We  endeavored  on  several  occasions  to  get 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  provide  us  with  commissioned  officers 
for  that  purpose,  but  they  did  not  see  fit  to  do  it.  About  2 years  ago, 
as  I recall  it,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  then  went  before  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  a congressional  committee  and  said,  “Won’t  you 
provide  in  our  prison  appropriation  for  the  reimbursement  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  for  employment  of  commissioned  officers  to  be 
detailed  to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons.  We  cannot  carry  on  satisfactorily 
in  the  way  we  are  doing.1’  A committee  of  Congress  listened  to  the 
arguments  with  great  care  and  went  over  them  in  great  detail,  and  in 
the  Department  of  Justice  hearings  of  1938  there  is  an  entire  account 
of  the  whole  business. 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  the  cost,  that  was  very  carefully  figured  out, 
too.  The  civil-service  physician,  in  the  lowest  grade  we  employ 
them,  receives  $3,200  a year.  A Public  Health  Service  officer,  when 
he  enters  the  service,  receives  $2,699  if  he  is  single,  or  $3,158  if  he  is 
married.  That  includes  quarters,  all  allowances  and  everything.  His 
total  income  is  $3,158  for  the  first  3 years  he  is  in  the  Service.  So  you 
see  at  entrance  it  is  really  less  than  the  civil-service  man  is  receiving. 

Mr.  Engel.  Does  the  Civil  Service  man  have  deducted  from  his 
$3,200  his  quarters,  or  does  he  get  the  $3,200  plus  quarters? 

Dr.  Draper.  If  he  gets  $3,200,  and  occupies  Government  quarters, 
he  is  charged  a certain  amount  for  them. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is  what  I am  trying  to  get  at. 

Dr.  Draper.  Now,  the  commissioned  officer  gets  a total  of  $3,158 
if  lie  does  not  have  quarters.  If  he  does  have  quarters,  he  gets  $3,158 
less  $60  a month  or  $720  a year. 
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Mr.  Houston. 
(here  not? 
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There  is  only  a matter  of  $42  difference  there,  is 


Dr.  Draper.  I think  it  figures  out  about  that. 

M r.  Tarver.  It  is  only  a matter  of  that  difference  for  the  officer 
just  entering  the  service. 

Mr.  Houston.  Yes,  for  the  entrance  salary. 

Dr.  Draper.  I am  coming  to  that  point  right  now.  The  amount 
of  money  that  was  allowed  us  for  these  30  commissioned  officers  was 
on  the  basis  of  the  entrance  salary;  that  is,  we  were  allowed  the 
money  for  30  new  officers  at  the  entrance  grade,  and  that  is  all  we 
received  the  right  to  be  reimbursed  for  from  the  Department  of 
.Justice. 

It  is  true,  as  time  goes  on,  that  these  men  are  promoted  auto- 
matically, and  it  is  right  to  say  that  the  physician  with  the  civil- 
service  status  would  also  be  promoted.  But  that  was  one  of  the 
benefits  that  was  included  when  this  arrangement  was  made.  In 
other  words,  we  could  not  go  outside  and  employ  30  brand  new  com- 
missioned officers  without  experience  and  put  them  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice;  but  the  proposition  was  that  we  would  take  30  of 
our  officers  who  were  experienced,  who  were  competent,  who  were 
trustworthy,  and  who  knew  that  kind  of  Avork,  and  put  them  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  prisons,  provided  Ave  were  enabled  to  employ 
30  commissioned  officers  at  the  entrance  salary,  in  the  lower  grades, 
to  replace  those  men.  That  is  the  chronological  development  of  it. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Noaat,  Doctor,  you  refer  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
civil -service  arrangement  the  past  experience  has  been  slightly  un- 
happy because  of  the  fact  so  many  of  them  went  out  into  private 
practice.  Of  course  that  is  understandable  and  is  logical ; because, 
like  the  lawyer,  they  use  the  Government  for  a proving,  ground  and 
for  their  education,  and  then  get  out  in  private  practice  where  they 
can  get  higher  pay.  However,  let  me  ask  this  question : What  is  the 
mortality  in  your  oavii  structure? 

Dr.  Draper.  Well,  Ave  lia\7e  three  classes  of  physicians  in  our  own 
structure;  the  regular  commissioned  corps,  which  is  a career  service; 
then  there  is  the  civil  service;  and  then  there  is  just  the  temporary 
form  of  appointment  in  the  reserve.  In  the  regular  corps,  of  course 
we  haA7e  an  occasional 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Let  us  put  it  this  Avay,  for  my  information,  be- 
cause I do  not  quite  understand  your  set-up,  and  maybe  I can  get  it 
straight  this  Avay.  Using  a percentage  of  100  for  your  criteria  in 
your  career  service,  out  of  100  what  will  be  the  percentage  of  loss 
per  year,  if  any? 

Dr.  Draper.  I would  say  1 percent  or  less. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  One  percent  is  not  bad. 

Dr.  Draper.  From  1 percent  or  less. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Now,  reverting  to  the  other  classifications  you  re- 
ferred to — you  enumerated  three  classifications:  Civil  service,  career, 
and  the  other  one — what  was  that? 

Dr.  Draper.  Reserve.  The  reserve  won’t  come  into  it,  because  that 
is  simply  a temporary  employment  where  a man  will  be  appointed  in 
an  emergency  for  2 or  3 months  and  not  be  comparable.  The  other 
one  is  civil  service. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  What  is  the  percentage  there? 
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Dr.  Draper.  Of  the  62  physicians  other  than  regular  commissioned 
officers  on  duty  in  the  Federal  penal  and  correctional  institutions,  14, 
or  22.6  percent,  have  left  the  service  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  total  number  of  physicians  employed  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  its  penal  and  correctional  institutions? 

Dr.  Sandidge.  I can  get  those  figures  for  you. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  can  put  them  in  the  record.  I want  to  find  out 
what  the  proportion  is  to  the  physician  personnel  as  represented  by 
these  30. 

Dr.  Sandidge.  For  physicians  alone? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

Note. — There  are  82  physicians  employed  in  the  Federal  penal  and  correc- 
tional institutions,  20  of  whom  are  commissioned  officers  in  the  regular  corps. 

Dr.  Draper.  I want  to  indicate  that  when  this  arrangement  of'  de- 
tailing commissioned  officers  was  made,  the  cost  over  a period  of  years 
was  figured  out  and  taken  into  consideration. 

PAY  OF  ACTING  ASSISTANT  SURGEONS 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  item  is  that  of  “Pay  of  acting  assistant  sur- 
geons.” There  are  certain  increases  requested  for  1941.  Please  ex- 
plain them. 


Regular  appropriation,  1940  act  (base  for  1941) $320,000 

Increases  requested  for  1941 : 

Administrative  promotions $6,  500 

Reduction  in  lapses 800 

Acting  assistant  surgeon 2,  500 

9,800 

Total  estimate  of  appropriation  for  1941 329,  800 


Dr.  Parran.  Dr.  Williams,  in  charge  of  the  foreign  quarantine 
division  will  present  that. 

ACTING  ASSISTANT  SURGEON  FOR  SABINE  (TEX.)  QUARANTINE  STATION 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  be  glad,  Doctor,  to  have  you  justify  these 
increases. 

Dr.  Williams.  The  increases  under  “Pay  of  acting  assistant  sur- 
geons” are  for  three  purposes  only:  Administrative  promotions, 
$6,500 ; reduction  in  lapses,  $800 ; one  additional  acting  assistant 
surgeon,  $2,500. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  are  familiar  with  the  subject  matter  of  adminis- 
trative promotions,  which  will  be  taken  care  of  in  accordance  with 
the  general  policy  adopted  by  the  full  committee.  Suppose  you  ex- 
plain the  need  for  the  acting  assistant  surgeon. 

Dr.  Williams.  That  is  for  the  quarantine  station  at  Sabine,  Tex. 
That  station  takes  care  of  vessels  that  come  into  the  ports  of  Port 
Arthur,  Beaumont,  Port  Neelies,  Orange,  and  Lake  Charles.  Lake 
Charles  is  in  Louisiana.  A total  of  some  500  ships  a year  come  into 
those  ports.  It  is  a complete  station,  and  it  is  the  only  complete 
station  we  have  that  is  operated  by  one  man.  It  is  operated  by  Dr. 
Adamson,  who  has  been  an  acting  assistant  surgeon  in  the  service 
for  quite  a number  of  years.  He  is  now  getting  older,  and,  while  he 
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was  al)lc  to  board  ships  from  sunrise  to  sunset  7 days  a week  for  the 
last  20  years,  he  is  no  longer  able  to  continue  at  that  rate,  and  I think 
lie  should  have  an  assistant.  In  fact,  he  should  have  had  an  assistant 
for  the  last  2 or  3 years. 

Mr.  Siiki  ’pakd.  What  did  you  say  his  age  was? 

Dr.  \\  1 1 .liam s.  He  is  now  about  64  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Why  do  not  you  retire  him? 

Dr.  Williams.  You  cannot  retire  him  until  he  is  70  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  under  the  civil-service  rules  acting  assistant  surgeons 
are  not  retirable  until  they  reach  the  age  of  70. 

Mr.  Shef  pakd.  That  is  mandatory,  b}7  law? 

Dr.  Williams.  As  far  as  I know. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Or  is  that  a regulation  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission ? 

Dr.  Williams.  It  may  be  a regulation  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, but  it  affects  us  the  same  as  though  it  were  law,  because  we  have 
to  take  up  all  of  those  cases  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Act- 
ing assistant  surgeons  are  civil-service  employees  and  are  not  com- 
missioned officers. 


PAY  OF  OTHER  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  T arver.  Now  pass  to  the  heading  “Pay  of  other  employees, 
Public  Health  Service.”  It  is  noted  that  the  only  items  of  increase 
there  are  for  14  new  positions,  and  for  administrative  promotions. 
The  discussion  may  be  confined  largely  to  the  necessity  for  the  14 
new  positions,  estimated,  for  the  National  Institute  of  Health, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

Regular  appropriation  1940  act  (base  for  1941) $1,000,000 

Increases  requested  for  1941 : 

14  new  positions  required  for  the  National  Institute  of 

Health,  Bethesda,  Md $20,  540 

Administrative  promotions 22,  700 

43, 210 

Total  estimate  or  appropriation  for  1941 1,  043,  240 

ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES  FOR  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  HEALTH 

Dr.  P arran.  Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Thompson,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health,  with  your  permission,  will  explain  the 
justification. 

Dr.  Thompson.  I think  you  understand  the  physical  set-up,  sir,  and 
to  aid  you  in  your  understanding  of  this  physical  set-up  I would  like 
to  present  an  aerial  photograph  of  the  new  institute  at  Bethesda. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I wish  you  would  tell  us  first,  Doctor,  something 
about  this  National  Institute  of  Health  and  what  it  is  doing. 

Dr.  Thompson.  Well,  that  is  quite  a big  order. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes;  I know  it  is,  but  I believe  you  can  assume  it. 

Dr.  Thompson.  The  National  Institute  of  Health  at  the  present 
time  consists  of  four  buildings  at  Bethesda,  where  we  are  building 
our  new  institute  on  a gift  of  ground  of  70  acres  donated  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. As  Dr.  Parran  says,  it  is  the  research  division  of  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  occupying  two  institutions,  really — 
the  one  at  Bethesda,  which  has  four  bulidings  completed,  and  two 
under  construction,  and  the  four  buildings  at  Twenty-fifth  and  E 
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Streets,  which  we  have  occupied  since  1901,  when  the  first  building 
was  constructed  there. 

The  Institute  of  Health  consists  of  nine  divisions;  the  Division  of 
Biologic  Control,  in  control  of  all  of  the  various  biological  products 
sold  in  the  United  States,  which  has  a special  appropriation;  the 
Division  of  Infectuous  Diseases;  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene;  the 
Division  of  Pathology;  the  Division  of  Zoology;  the  Division  of 
Chemistry ; the  Division  of  Pharmacology,  Division  of  Public  Health 
Methods,  and  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  which  is  operated  as  a 
division  of  the  National  Institute  of  Health,  so  as  to  keep  down  the 
overhead  expenses  of  administration. 

The  Institute  at  the  present  time  consists  of  about  313,000  square 
feet  of  laboratory  and  office  space.  Now,  I would  be  glad  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  various  divisions,  but  you  will  run  into  that  a little 
later  on  when  you  reach  the  appropriation  for  diseases  and  sanita- 
tion. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  we  can  probably  wait,  then,  until  we  come  to 
those  details. 

Dr.  Thompson.  Those  positions,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  these  last  two  new  buildings,  which  are  56,000 
square  feet  each. 

Mr.  Tarver.  When  were  those  buildings  completed? 

Dr.  Thompson.  They  will  be  completed  by  this  spring.  We  hope 
to  occupy  them  about  the  1st  of  July. 

The  difference  between  these  buildings  and  our  old  buildings,  I 
think,  will  illustrate  about  as  well  as  anything,  the  necessity  for  these 
different  employees.  We  will  have  313,000  square  feet  of  office  space, 
compared  to  122,000  at  the  present  Institute  at  Twenty-fifth  and  E; 
we  will  have  a complete  ventilating  system  in  operation,  with  no 
ventilation  at  Twenty-fifth  and  E;  we  will  have  100  tons  of  refrig- 
eration, against  6 tons  at  Twenty-fifth  and  E;  we  will  have  a total 
load  of  electricity  of  3,400  kilowatts,  against  600  at.  Twenty-fifth 
and  E;  we  will  have  100  large  capacity  exhaust  fans,  as  against  10 
small  ones  at  Twenty -fifth  and  E.  So,  all  the  way  through,  wTe  are 
running  into  more  modern  equipped  buildings,  which  are  constructed 
in  that  way  because  of  the  danger  of  infection  spreading  from  one 
room  to  another;  because  we  handle  practically  every  known  dis- 
ease ; we  have  cultures  of  every  known  disease  and  are  studying  prac- 
tically all  of  the  more  important  diseases  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time  at  the  Institute  of  Health. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Is  your  building  being  so  constructed  that  each 
one  of  those  units  can  be  reconditioned  in  itself,  without  being  a 
participating  part  of  the  rest  of  the  system  ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  It  can  be  done  completely  in  one  of  the  buildings 
since  in  this  building  here  [exhibiting],  every  room  has  its  own 
exhaust  duct. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Are  they  all  equipped  similar  to  the  contagious- 
disease  service  rooms? 

Dr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  the  rooms  in  this  building  which  will 
serve  in  the  study  of  contagious  diseases  are  all  supplied  that  way; 
but  when  you  get  into  that  type  of  construction,  you  run  into  a very 
large  added  expense  of  putting  exhaust  fans  in  each  room. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  the  break-down  as  to  the  number  and  type  of 
additional  personnel,  appearing  at  the  bottom  of  page  20  of  the 
justifications,  go  into  the  record  at  this  point. 
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1 assistant  chief  engineer,  C-10,  at  $2,600 $2,  600> 

1 operating  engineer,  C-6  at  $1,680 1,  680 

1 engineer  (combination  operating  and  refrigeration),  C-6  at  $1,680____  11680* 

1 electrician,  C-6  at  $1,(580 1,680 

r.  junior  operating  engineers,  C-5  at  $1,500 7,500 

5 laborers,  C-2  at  $1,080 5,400 

Five  of  the  14  new  positions  shown  above  were  authorized  in  the  1939  defi- 
ciency and  a supplemental  estimate  will  be  submitted  for  the  fiscal  year  1940* 
in  the  amount  of  $8,780,  to  cover  these  positions,  as  follows: 

1 assistant  chief  engineer,  C-10  at  $2,600 $2,  600 

1 operating  engineer,  C-6  at  $1,680 1,  680 

3 junior  operating  engineers,  C-5  at  $1,500 4,500 


Mr.  T arver  (continuing).  In  regard  to  the  total  number  of  your 
employees,  General  Parran,  under  this  appropriation,  it  is  noted  that 
tlie  only  increase  contemplated  is  for  the  14  positions  to  be  assigned 
to  the  National  Institute  of  Health. 

Dr.  T hompson.  These  positions  are  necessary  in  the  operation  of 
the  last  two  buildings;  that  is  all.  This  was  gone  over  at  a special 
investigation  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  that  was  the  number 
they  allowed.  There  are  about  640  employees  here  in  Washington  at 
the  National  Institute  of  Health. 

LOCATION  OF  BRANCH  LABORATORIES  OF  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  HEALTH 

I might  add  just  this  one  additional  statement,  that  is,  while  our 
central  office  is  here,  our  stream  pollution  laboratory,  which  studies 
the  pollution  of  rivers  and  streams  is  located  at  Cincinnati.  Our 
Rocky  Mountain  Spotted  Fever  Laboratory,  which  is  the  only  labora- 
tory in  the  World  that  manufactures  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever 
vaccine,  is  at  Hamilton,  Mont.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  a 
typhus  fever  laboratory  at  Albany,  Ga.  This  is  a very  nice  little 
laboratory  for  typhus  fever  and  epidemic  dysentery  studies;  then  at 
Savannah,  we  have  another  branch  laboratory  for  the  study  of  ma- 
laria. All  of  these  are  operated  as  branch  laboratories  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Health.  In  most  instances  the  laboratories  are  furnished 
without  cost  to  the  Government  ; and  the  laboratory  in  Georgia  is 
furnished  entirely  without  cost  to  the  Government. 

MAINTENANCE,  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  HEALTH 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now  we  will  pass  to  the  item  “Maintenance,  National 
Institute  of  Health.”  Justify  this  item. 

Regular  appropriation  1940  act $125,000 

Supplemental  appropriation  for  1940 12,  000 

Total  appropriations,  1940 137,  000 

Deduct  nonrecurring  and  other  items  not  required  in  1941 : Furniture, 
furnishings,  and  equipment  for  quarters  of  officers  and  other  em- 
ployees  12, 000 

Base  for  1941 125,000 

Amount  Page 

07  Transportation  of  things $6,  000  25 

10  Furnishing  of  water  and  electric 10,  000  25 

16, 00U 


Total  estimate  or  appropriation  for  1941 


141,000 
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Dr.  Thompson.  This  maintenance  item  / is  really  the  business  item 
of  the  whole  Institute : that  takes  care  of  the  heating,  lighting,  sup- 
plies and  electricity.  The  actual  increase  is  $4,000.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  increase*  is  $16,000,  as  there  was  a non-recurring  item 
which  came  in  the  last  deficiency  bill  of  $12,000,  which  was  allowed 
for  furniture  for  the  officers  quarters  at  Bethesda.  I thought  at  first 
it  was  the  deficiency  item  allowed  for  the  purchase  of  our  breeding 
stock  of  animals. 

Mr.  Tarter.  Well,  the  justifications  state  that  was  for  furniture 
and  equipment — that  nonrecurring  item. 

Dr.  Thompson.  You  are  right,  the  item  for  the  breeding  stock 
occurred  2 years  ago. 

We  have  14  sets  of  quarters  which  are  rented  to  officers  at  from 
$60  to  $120  a month,  depending  on  the  rank  of  the  officer. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  need  not  go  into  details  about  that.  That  is  a 
nonrecurring  item  of  expenditure  for  this  purpose. 

Dr.  Thompson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Just  justify  the  increases. 

Dr.  Thompson.  The  transportation  of  the  furniture  and  equipment 
from  Twenty-fifth  and  E streets  to  the  Bethesda  location  will  cost, 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  about  $6,000.  There  is  about  $800,000  worth 
of  transportable  equipment  which  will  go  from  that  institution  to 
the  other  institution.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  to  buy  water 
in  Maryland.  Here  in  the  District,  you  know,  all  water  is  supplied 
without  cost;  but  we  have  had  to  estimate  $6,000  for  the  purchase 
of  water  in  Maryland,  the  rates  are  very  high  in  suburban  Maryland.. 
The  increase  of  $4,000  in  the  appropriation,  for  electricity,  is  to  oper- 
ate the  electric  fans  and  equipment  in  those  two  buildings. 

QUARANTINE  SERVICE 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  now  pass  to  the  item  for  Quarantine  Service. 

Regular  appropriation,  1940  act  (base  for  1941) $287,980 

Amount  Page 

Deduct  nonrecurring  and  other  items  not  required  in  1941 : 

Passenger-carrying  vehicles $3,  065  91 

Deducted  on  account  of  funds  for  packing,  crating, 
drayage,  and  transportation  of  personal  effects 
being  included  in  appropriation  “Miscellaneous  and 

contingent  expenses” 2,  400  90 

Reserve  for  savings 600  91 

6, 065 

Total  estimate  of  appropriation  for  1941 281,  915 

Dr.  Parran.  Dr.  Williams  will  present  that  justification,  also. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Dr.  Williams,  will  you  give  us  the  information  re- 
garding this  item? 

DECREASE  IN  ESTIMATE 

Dr.  Williams.  There  are  no  increases  in  the  Quarantine  Service 
requested.  There  are  only  two  changes;  they  are  both  decreases. 
One  is  a deduction  of  $2,400,  which  is  to  go  to  the  appropriation  for 
miscellaneous  and  contingent  expenses,  as  previously  explained,  and 
the  other  deduction,  $3,065,  represents  the  lesser  number  of  auto- 
mobiles which  will  be  required  this  year  over  what  was  required 
last  year. 
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WORK  OF  SERVICE 

Mr.  T arver.  What  has  been  your  observation  during  the  past  year 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  service?  Just  what  have  you  been 
doing  and  with  what  results? 

Dr.  Willi  ams.  Well,  we  have  not  had  any  quarantinable  diseases 
come  into  the  country  during  the  past  year.  The  most  effective  work 
of  the  service  itself  is  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  plague  or  yellow 
fever  into  the  United  States.  The  other  quarantinable  diseases  are 
a long  way  from  us  at  the  present  time,  but  those  two  are  always 
knocking  at  our  doors. 

Plague  prevention  is  accomplished  by  eradication  of  rats  on  ship- 
board. In  the  last  15  or  16  years,  we  have  reduced  the  rats  on  ship- 
board from  a very  considerable  item  involving  rat  infestation  of  50 
percent  of  ships  to  the  point  where  only  about  10  percent  of  ships 
are  infested  at  all,  and  only  some  3 or  4 percent  have  enough  rats 
to  be  a menace  to  us. 

The  yellow  fever  quarantine  menace  arises  from  the  fact  that  yel- 
low fever,  in  the  shape  of  so-called  “jungle  fever”  exists  throughout 
South  America.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  present  in  the  seaports.  But 
we  still  have  a very  real  yellow  fever  quarantine  problem  on  account 
of  airplane  travel,  which  has  increased  very  much  in  the  last  several 
years.  We  are  menaced  in  two  ways;  one  is  that  a person  who  has 
been  infected  with  yellow  fever  may  come  from  the  interior  of  South 
America  and  arrive  at  Miami  or  Brownsville  within  the  incubation 
stage  of  that  disease,  which  is  5 or  6 days;  the  other  is  that  the 
airplane  may  bring  in  infected  mosquitoes.  It  is  believed  we  are  meet- 
ing that  situation,  and  that  no  infected  persons  or  infected  mos- 
quitoes have  come  in. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Have  you  tested  any  of  these  mosquitoes? 

Dr.  Williams.  We  have  not  tried  to  test  mosquitoes.  As  a matter 
of  fact  we  find  a relatively  few  on  the  airplanes  and  we  do  not  try 
to  inoculate  animals  from  them  to  determine  if  they  are  infected. 
We  simply  kill  them.  We  would  not  like  to  have  any  of  the  infected 
material  get  into  animals,  which  would  result  in  effect,  in  admitting 
what  we  are  trying  to  keep  out. 

TRAVELING  EXPENSES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now  under  the  item  of  traveling  expenses  for  the 
present  fiscal  year,  -will  you  furnish  for  the  record  a statement  show- 
ing how  much  travel  expenses  you  have  incurred  during  the  first  6 
months  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Dr.  Williams.  Yes;  I will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Note. — During  the  first  6 months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  $18,339-39  have 
been  expended  for  travel. 

passenger-carrying  automobiles 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  do  not  expect  to  purchase  any  new  automobiles 
for  1941  except  by  replacements? 

Dr.  Williams.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Nine  replacements? 

Dr.  Williams.  Nine  replacements. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  How  old  are  those  automobiles? 

Dr.  Williams.  They  are  all  5 years  old,  I believe. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Approximately  what  is  the  average  mileage  ? 

Dr.  Williams.  Most  of  them  are  light  cars  and  the  mileage  usually 
runs  between  35  and  50  thousand  miles.  We  do  not  get,  as  a rule, 
more  than  that  for  the  light  vehicles.  We  do  get  more  for  the 
heavier  cars. 

PREVENTING  THE  SPREAD  OF  EPIDEMIC  DISEASES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Under  the  item  for  preventing  the  spread  of  epidemic 
diseases,  on  page  93,  the  figures  at  the  top  of  the  page  may  be  in- 
serted in  the  record. 

(The  data  referred  to  follows:) 

Reguar  appropriation,  1940  act $305,  000 

Increases  for  1941 : 

Spotted  fever $75,  730 

Administrative  promotions 3,  616 

79, 346 

Total  estimate  for  1941 384,  346 

INCREASE  IN  ESTIMATE  FOR  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SPOTTED  FEVER 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  a very  substantial  increase  in  the  item  for 
Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever. 

Dr.  Thompson.  Yes.  In  the  last  several  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  built  and  enlarged  our  Hamilton  Laboratory ; we  originally  had 
about  26,000  square  feet  of  laboratory  space,  and  we  now  have  added 
48,000.  That  will  be  completed  this  spring.  The  major  purpose  of 
that  laboratory  is  to  manufacture  vaccine. 

MANUFACTURE  AND  USE  OF  VACCINE  IN  TREATMENT  OF  SPOTTED  FRYER 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  laboratory  is  that? 

Dr.  Thompson.  The  Hamilton,  Mont.,  laboratory.  It  is  the  only 
laboratory  in  the  United  States  where  that  particular  vaccine  is  made. 
This  vaccine  is  the  only  means  that  we  know  of  at  the  present  time  for 
the  protection  of  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  country  against  infec- 
tion for  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever. 

Mr.  Tarver.  To  what  extent  is  the  serum  effective? 

Dr.  Thompson.  It  is  not  a serum;  it  is  a vaccine  made  from  the 
ticks  themselves.  We  raise  them.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know 
that  we  raise  about  1,500,000  ticks  a year.  These  ticks  are  then  fed 
on  animals  infected  with  spotted  fever.  Then  the  ticks  themselves 
are  ground  up,  and  the  fluid  produced  is  used  to  vaccinate  people, 
largely  sheep  herders,  cattle  raisers,  and  other  folks  in  that  particular 
section  of  the  country. 

The  reason  for  being  so  careful  about  this  disease  is  that  it  is  a very 
fatal  disease  in  that  part  of  the  country.  About  80  percent  of  the 
people  who  are  infected  with  the  disease  die,  compared  to  about  20 
percent  of  the  people  in  this  part  of  the  country  who  contract  the 
same  disease. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Do  we  export  any  of  that  vaccine  ? 
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Dr.  Thompson.  I may  say  that  Brazil  got  about  5,000  cc.,  that  is 
about  5 quarts  of  the  total  laboratory  production  of  496  quarts.  It 
was  list'd  to  protect  certain  laboratory  workers. 

Mr.  Shep  pard.  What  is  the  cost  per  cc.  to  produce  it  ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  The  whole  laboratory  cost,  if  you  take  all  expenses, 
was  about  $140,000  for  last  year. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Have  you  not  reduced  it  to  c.  c.  s.,  or  what  general 
size  container  is  used? 

Dr.  Thompson.  We  have  tried  to  send  it  out  in  various  size  lots, 
depending  upon  the  amount  required.  It  is  sent  to  doctors  free  of 
charge,  but  we  have  found  the  State  and  local  health  officials  are  the 
ones  who  do  most  of  the  vaccinating,  particularly  in  that  section  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Do  the  doctors  resell  it  to  their  patients? 

Dr.  Thompson.  The  doctors  do  not;  no. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  How  can  you  establish  that? 

Dr.  Thompson.  From  the  doctors  who  have  charge  of  it  in  the 
Service. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Are  you  able  to  get  information  that  the  doctors 
are  not  reselling  this  to  their  patients?  In  other  words,  how  do 
you  determine  that  the  doctors  are  not  making  a charge  for  it  to  their 
patients  ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  I do  not  know  of  any  such  instance,  and  we  have 
pretty  close  contact  on  it  through  the  State  health  service. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Is  not  this  the  condition,  Doctor,  just  to  be  frank 
about  it,  that  you  get  an  order  for  this  vaccine  and  you  send  it  to 
the  doctors  in  the  State,  and  after  it  is  sent  out  there  is  no  way 
for  you  to  know  what  happens  to  it  later?  I do  not  mean  that  as 
criticism,  but  isn’t  that  about  what  automatically  takes  place? 

Dr.  Thompson.  I think  we  do  know  a little  about  it  through  the 
fact  that  the  State  health  department  and  the  State  officers  through- 
out the  States  are  vaccinating  free  of  charge,  and  that  amounts  to  a 
certain  kind  of  competition  against  any  physicians  who  would  seek 
to  overcharge  for  it. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  That  is  where  the  patient  actually  applies  for  vac- 
cination, but  when  he  goes  in  for  treatment  what  happens  then  ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  Of  course,  we  do  not  have  any  control  there.  I do 
not  know.  There  may  be  some  instances. 

Dr.  Parran.  May  I add  a word  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Yes. 

Dr.  Parran.  By  saying  that  the  people  who  are  principally  ex- 
posed are  rather  poor  people,  that  is  laborers,  sheep  herders,  and  peo- 
ple who  work  out  in  that  part  of  the  country,  where  a considerable 
portion  of  this  vaccine  is  used  by  the  State  health  department. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Possibly  about  58  percent? 

Dr.  Parran.  Your  figures  are  a little  more  accurate  than  my 
memory. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  we  might  get  back  to  my  original  question 
which  has  not  been  answered.  "What  is  the  degree  of  effectiveness  of 
this  vaccine? 

Dr.  Thompson.  Our  history  for  the  last  8 or  10  years  is  that  we 
have  had  people  who  have  been  vaccinated  who  have  developed  the 
disease  but  so  far  only  one  of  them  died,  so  far  as  I know  this  is  the 
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only  death  that  has  occurred  after  vaccination.  The  death  rate 
among  those  who  have  not  been  vaccinated  is  about  80  percent. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  furnish  this  vaccine  to  the  several  C.  C.  C. 
camps  for  the  enrollees  who  work  in  that  section? 

Dr.  Thompson.  I do,  and  I charge  them  for  it.  They  allow  me 
about  $25,000  for  the  amount  we  furnish  them,  which  is  about  50,000 
*c  c.,  which  means  about  50  cents  a dose. 

ITEMS  OF  INCREASE  IN  ESTIMATE  FOR  SPOTTED  FEVEK  WORK 

Mr.  Tarver.  I am  not  so  sure  you  have  developed  sufficiently  the 
need  for  this  additional  money. 

Dr.  Thompson.  Well,  last  year  when  we  went  up  before  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  a certain  number  of  new  positions  were  allowed  in 
‘connection  with  operation  of  this  building.  Those  were,  for  instance, 
mechanics,  laboratory  assistants,  operative  engineers,  mechanical  as- 
sistants. These  positions  were  allowed  for  the  4 months  of  this  year. 

So  this  year  I have  asked  for  one  biologist,  $3,800,  in  connection 
with  the  vaccine  work;  one  assistant  biologist,  $2,600;  and  two  lab- 
oratory assistants  at  $1,620;  one  laboratory  assistant  at  $1,440;  and 
six  laboratory  assistants  at  $1,260;  and  two  laborers  at  $1,080. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  total  of  the  salaries? 

Dr.  Thompson.  The  total  for  salaries,  on  an  annual  basis,  would 
be  $25,060. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  balance  of  the  $75,730  to  be  used  for, 
the  additional  mone}Y 

Dr.  Thompson.  I did  not  get  the  question. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  have  an  estimate  here  of  $75,730  additional 
money  for  spotted  fever. 

Dr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  have  accounted  for  $25,060.  What  is  the  re- 
maining money  to  be  used  for? 

Dr.  Thompson.  $25,060  is  the  additional  amount  required  for  sal- 
aries on  a full  year’s  operating  base,  $6,750  for  equipment,  and 
other  expenses  $13,920— a total  of  $45,730.  For  vaccine-production 
salaries,  $20,800,  supplies,  $2,500,  equipment  $6,700.  $45,730  is  for 

operating  expenses  and  $30,000  for  vaccine  production. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  }tou  feel,  doctor,  that  with  the  present  equipment 
and  with  the  present  personnel  that  you  will  be  able  to  adequately 
take  care  of  the  situation? 

Dr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  So  far  as  spotted  fever  is  concerned  ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  We  have  requests,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a rule  for 
double  the  amount  of  vaccine  we  are  able  to  supply. 

CASES  IN  STATES  WHERE  SPOTTED  FEVER  OCCURRED  IN  1939 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  many  cases  of  spotted  fever  occurred  in  the 
United  States  last  year? 

Dr.  Thompson.  There  were  535.  And  I would  like  to  submit  for 
the  record  a statement  showing  that  practically  every  State  in  the 
United  States  is  now  in  the  list — this  year  51  new  counties  in  the 
United  States  reported  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever. 

I will  submit  this  statement  for  the  record  showing  the  States  in 
which  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  occurred  for  the  year  1939. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Xu  tuber  of  ease*  of  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  occur  ring  in  the  United  States 

in  the  year  1939 


State  Cases 

New  England: 

Maine 0 

New  Hampshire 0 

Vermont 0 

Massachusetts  (10  months) 1 

Rhode  Island  (10  months) 0 

Connecticut 0 

Middle  Atlantic: 

New  York 11 

New  Jersey 27 

Pennsylvania  (11  months) 16 

East  North  Central : 

Ohio 12 

Indiana 13 

Illinois 17 

Michigan 1 

Wisconsin.! 0 

West  North  Central : 

Minnesota 1 

Iowa 27 

Missouri 7 

North  Dakota 0 

South  Dakota 0 

Nebraska 0 

Kansas 1 

South  Atlantic : 

Delaware 4 

Maryland 71 

District  of  Columbia 12 

Virginia 51 

West  Virginia 5 


' State  Cases 

South  Atlantic — Continued. 

North  Carolina  (10  months).-  41 

South  Carolina 0 

Georgia 2 

Florida 0 

East  South  Central: 

Kentucky J 

Tennessee 24 

Alabama 0 

Mississippi 1 

West  South  Central: 

Arkansas 0 

Louisiana 0 

Oklahoma 1 

Texas 0 

Mountain : 

Montana 21 

Idaho 20 

Wyoming 46 

Colorado 17 

New  Mexico  (11  months) 0 

Arizona 0 

Utah 22 

Nevada 7 

Pacific : 

Washington 9 

Oregon 38 

California 2 

Total 535 


INCREASE  IN  REQUESTS  FOR  VACCINE  IN  TREATMENT  FOR  SPOTTED  FEVER 


Mr.  Sheppard.  Do  you  have  a record  showing  the  amount  of  requests 
that  have  been  received  ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  Yes;  we  do  have  a record  of  that,  and  the  number 
of  requests  has  practically  been  double  the  amount  we  have  been  able 
to  supply.  Our  supply  has  increased  this  year  about  139  liters,  and 
next  year  it  will  increase  by  100  liters  or  more,  but  we  have  never 
been  able  to  produce  the  amount  of  vaccine  requested. 

I might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  developing  a new  method 
which  we  think  will  reduce  the  cost  and  will  allow  us  at  least  to  furnish 
all  that  is  necessary.  A new  vaccine  which  satisfactorily  protects 
guinea  pigs  has  been  prepared  from  the  embryonic  tissues  of  develop- 
ing chicks. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  often  do  the  people  have  to  be  revaccinated  in 
order  to  be  immune? 

Dr.  Thompson.  It  is  good  for  6 months.  We  have  to  vaccinate 
some  people  at  least  twice  a year,  and  some  of  them  in  our  laboratory 
are  vaccinated  every  3 months. 

Mr.  Houston.  What  percentage  of  them  recover  after  they  have 
become  infected,  after  they  have  been  vaccinated  ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  None;  they  must  be  vaccinated  before. 

Mr.  Houston.  In  other  words,  they  must  be  vaccinated  before  if 
they  are  to  be  saved  ? 
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Dr.  Thompson.  Yes;  they  cannot  be  saved  afterward. 

Mr.  Houston.  It  is  then  too  late  ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  I would  like  to  say  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  service  we  have  developed  a rabbit  serum  which  will  cure 
Bocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  in  infected  animals.  We  have  been 
working  on  that  during  the  past  year  and  if  it  is  successful  in  humans 
we  will  turn  it  over  to  the  biological  houses. 

Mr.  Houston.  You  say  if  a person  is  not  vaccinated  beforehand 
it  is  too  late. 

Dr.  Thompson.  They  must  have  been  vaccinated  at  some  earlier  date 
if  they  are  to  be  protected.  If  they  are  vaccinated  today  and  had 
the  infection  today  it  is  quite  likely  it  is  going  to  be  fatal.  The  vac- 
cination must  be  made  prior  to  the  time  they  are  infected. 

Mr.  Houston.  These  people  who  work  out  in  the  open,  the  sheep 
herders,  how  would  they  know? 

Dr.  Thompson.  They  are  vaccinated  before  these  ticks  come  out; 
usually  in  March. 

Mr.  Houston.  I see. 

Dr.  Thompson.  Ticks  usually  come  out  in  March. 

Mr.  Houston.  I see. 

Dr.  Thompson.  The  tick  season  is  March  through  August. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I do  not  think  you  have  completed  the  justification  for 
the  additional  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Harlow.  Of  the  total  we  have  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  $45,730  is 
to  fill  out  the  full  year’s  operation,  since  we  only  had  a 4 months’ 
operation  during  the  present  year.  The  balance  of  the  difference 
between  $45,730  and  the  $75,750,  or  $30,000,  is  what  Dr.  Thompson 
referred  to  to  increase  production. 

Dr.  Thompson.  Yes ; that  is  for  4 months. 

Mr.  Hare.  I notice  in  this  table  you  have  submitted  quite  a number 
of  cases  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Dr.  Thompson.  Yes. 


SPREAD  OF  TYPHUS  FEVER 

Mr.  Tarver.  Dr.  Thompson,  will  you  furnish  for  the  record  a brief 
summary  of  the  work  you  have  done  other  than  on  spotted  fever? 
There  are  some  facts  in  the  justification  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
record  here.  But  if  you  will  add  a statement  covering  that  when 
you  come  to  revise  your  remarks 

Dr.  Thompson.  Yes;  I will  do  that. 

Mr.  Tarver  (continuing).  About  other  diseases. 

Dr.  Thompson.  I would  like  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  something  I 
think  is  of  interest  to  you.  In  the  South  there  is  a disease  called 
typhus  fever,  the  work  for  which  is  paid  out  of  this  particular  appro- 
priation, which  in  certain  areas  is  spreading  more  and  more.  It  has 
been  spreading  in  Alabama  and  Georgia  and  Texas  and  has  increased 
practically  100  percent  each  year  in  the  actual  number  of  cases.  We 
have  been  making  studies  down  there,  attempting  to  find  methods  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  this  disease.  Through  our  investigations  it  has 
been  found  that  typhus  fever  in  this  country  is  carried  from  rats  to 
man  by  rat  fleas  instead  of  lice, 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  have  enough  money  to  carry  on  that  work? 

Dr.  Thompson.  Yes;  I think  we  will  have. 
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CONTROL  OF  BIOLOGIC  PRODUCTS 


Mr.  T arver.  Under  the  item  of  control  of  biologic  products,  the 
fin  res  at  the  top  of  page  104  of  the  justification  may  go  in  the  record.. 
(The  data  referred  to  follow:) 


Regular  appropriation  1940  act  (base  for  1941) $53,00)0 

Increase  requested  for  1941: 

01  Salary  increases 460 


Total  estimate  or  appropriation  for  1941 53,460 


Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  justify  that  item? 

Dr.  Thompson.  There  is  no  difference  in  this  appropriation  for 
1941  over  1940. 

It  might  be  interesting  for  you  to  know  that  the  number  of  domestic 
establishments  now  licensed  are  51.  There  are  a total  of  66,  15  of 
which  are  located  in  foreign  countries. 

The  number  of  licensed  establishments  is  submitted  for  the  record 
by  States. 

(The  data  referred  to  follow:) 


Licensed  establishments  by  States,  June  30,  1939 


Domestic : 

Arizona 

California 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New  York 

New  Jersey  __ 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania- 
Texas  


1 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

6 

3 
9 

4 
3 
2 

5 
3 


Domestic — Continued. 

Washington  

Wisconsin 


Foreign : 
Brazil 
Canada  — 
England  . 
France 
Germany 
Italy 


At  close  of  fiscal  year  1939  ( June  30,  1939) 


2 

2 


51 


1 

2 

2 

4 

5 
1 


15 


Domestic  establishments  (4  new) 51 

Foreign  establishments  (1  new) 15 

66 

Products  (2  new) 164 


Bact.  antigen  made  from  paradysentery  bacillus  pneumococcus  typing  serum. 

LICENSE  REQUIRED  FOR  SALE  OF  BIOLOGIC  PRODUCTS 

Dr.  Thompson.  I think  it  might  be  a matter  of  interest  to  you  to 
know  that  biologic  products  are  not  allowed  to  be  sold  in  the  United 
States  except  under  license  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency.  That  applies  to  foreign  as  well  as  to  domestic 
products.  Any  product  that  is  sold  in  the  United  States  must  have 
been  proved  to  be  potent  or  the  Public  Health  Service  will  not  license 
its  sale;  in  other  words,  the  licensee  must  obtain  scientific  evidence 
to  substantiate  his  claims. 

EXAMINATION  INTO  BIOLOGIC  PRODUCTS  FOR  SCIENTIFIC  PURPOSES 

Mr.  Sheppard.  What,  particular . method,  or  what  is  the  modus 
operandi  used  by  the  Public  Health  Service  in  determining  that? 
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In  other  words,  what  is  the  source  of  information  from  which  you 
develop  your  information  or  establish,  scientifically,  proof  of  the 
product  ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  All  we  ask  is  that  the  person  or  producer  is  able 
to  submit  to  us  sufficient  evidence  from  a reputable  scientific  source 
(o  prove  its  value  in  the  prevention  or  treatment  of  disease. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  All  right.  Suppose  you  develop  for  the  purpose  of 
the  record  how  you  determine  who  is  a reputable  scientist. 

Dr.  Thompson.  Well,  I might  say  that  I think  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances we  would  permit  it  to  be  used  in  the  United  States  if  it  is 
to  be  tried  out  by  doctors  in  an  experimental  way ; we  would  allow  it 
to  be  used  provided  it  is  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  scien- 
tific records  as  to  its  value. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Let  me  submit  a hypothetical  question,  if  I may: 
Suppose  John  Jones  has  developed,  through  laboratory  research, 
what  he  considers  is  a corrective  solution  in  the  treatment — and  I 
use  the  word  “treatment”  because  that  is  the  only  way  I know  of 
expressing  myself  in  layman’s  language — for  tuberculosis. 

Now,  what  process  does  that  man  have  to  go-  through,  or  to  what 
agency,  Federal,  State,  or  municipal,  or  what  method  does  that  man 
have  to  use  to  prove  that  a particular  product  is  satisfactory  to  you 
gentlemen  so  it  can  be  utilized  b}^  the  public  if  it  has  any  merit. 
What  is  the  method  of  approach  for  it  to  be  legitimately  used  ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  Well,  if  he  has  developed  a drug  he  could  go  to  the 
laboratory  of  some  concern  and  have  it  developed  so  it  could  be 
patented. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  The  Government  does  not  make  that  examination 
for  any  person? 

Dr.  Thompson.  No. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Is  there  any  drug  concern  that  will  do  that  for  him?' 

Dr.  Thompson.  I think  there  is. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Parke-Davis? 

Dr.  Thompson.  I think  it  does. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Do  you  know  of  it  ever  being  done?  The  reason  I 
am  interested  is  because  we  now  have  a controversy,  raging  in  Cali- 
fornia over  tubercular  treatments  in  which  the  testimony,  brought  out 
in  court  has  been  to  the  effect  that  patients  have  recovered.  This  sit- 
uation is  going  to  be  a disturbing  factor  in  the  minds  of  many  people 
and  I am  interested  in  that  particular  product  because  I happen  to 
know  something  of  tuberculosis. 

Dr.  Thompson.  We  have  never  refused  an  invitation  to  investigate 
any  biologic  product  submitted  to  us  if  the  evidence  which  is  sub- 
mitted is  from  reliable  sources.  Of  course,  you  know  there  are  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  so-called  cures  which  we  know  without  any  investi- 
gation are  useless,  and  vet  nevertheless,  we  have  never  refused  to  make 
any  reasonable  investigation  where  the  evidence  submitted  seemed 
worth  while  from  a scientific  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Let  me  make  the  hypothetical  question  a little 
more  specific. 

Dr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  For  example,  30  people  had  been  taken  from  the 
public  institution  treating  tuberculosis,  in  which  the  physicians  in 
charge  of  that  institution,  and  I may  say  they  are  members  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  had  pronounced  the  cases  incurable. 
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Now,  those  cases  were  taken  out  of  that  institution,  after  they  had 
been  pronounced  incurable  by  the  physicians,  and  received  this  treat- 
ment, and  after  they  had  received  the  treatment  were  examined  by  the 
physicians  who  announced  that  some  of  them  were  arrested;  that  one- 
third  of  the  cases  had  recovered. 

Now,  would  you  people  be  interested  in  making  an  examination 
of  that  kind  of  material? 

I)r.  Parr  an.  I think  I can  answer  that  by  saying  that  we  would 
lie,  and  if  the  information  in  the  case,  in  the  hypothetical  case  you 
have  cited  was  such  as  you  have  indicated,  the  investigational  records 
would  be  made  public,  the  results  would,  and  could  be  distributed  to 
the  doctors  throughout  the  States  and  when  the  results  of  their  treat- 
ments had  been  known  the  results  would  be  given  additional  publicity. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  lack  of  interest  in  any  preparation.  Of 
course,  you  realize  that  ordinarily  there  are  relatively  few  of  them 
of  value. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I realize  there  are  a number  of  quacks. 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  This  differs  from  that.  In  other  words,  if  you  have 
the  clinical  reports  on  several  patients  and  those  clinical  reports  show 
that  the  patient  has  recovered,  would  that  not  be  conclusive  evidence? 

Dr.  Parran.  That  would  depend  upon  the  number  of  cases. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Well,  let  us  use  again  the  figure  30,  or  even  20? 

Dr.  Parran.  I am  surprised  that  anyone  would  say  that  a patient 
who  has  tuberculosis,  where  the  person  was  not  actually  moribund — 
and  this  is  not  said  in  criticism  of  the  doctor — would  reach  such  a 
conclusion. 

It  is  a difficult  problem,  of  course.  But  when  someone  comes  for- 
ward with  such  information  as  you  have  indicated  we  make  a study 
of  it,  although  we  do  insist  upon  them  furnishing  some  evidence.  If 
it  is  a secret  remedy  he  can  protect  himself  with  patent,  if  he  wishes 
to  produce  commercially. 

Under  the  patent  he  is  protected  and  the  formula  is  a matter  of 
public  record. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Would  you  give  him  the  same  consideration  based 
upon  a clinical  presentation  if  he  had  a patent  before  he  came  to  you? 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  You  would  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Where  it  is  a matter  of  record  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes.  In  the  arsphenamines  treatment  for  syphilis 
there  was  a patent  protection.  And  in  this  country  studies  were  car- 
ried out  of  its  value,  concerning  the  original  reports  of  Ehrlich. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  That  is  all  I care  to  ask,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  VIRUS,  SERA,  AND  TOXINS 

Mr.  Tarver.  I am  interested  to  know  whether  or  not  the  work  you 
are  doing  in  the  manufacture  of  virus,  sera,  and  toxins  is  work  in 
the  same  field  in  which  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  functions. 

Dr.  Parran.  I should  say  it  is  a separate  sector  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  food  and  drugs,  it  is  a highly  specialized  sector  in  which 
presumably  the  Public  Health  Service  has  had  more  facilities  and 
more  knowledge.  As  a result  of  a law  enacted  in  1901,  the  Public 
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Health  Service  was  given  control  over  these  products,  while  leaving 
the  control  of  other  drugs  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Then  you  do  not  mean  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration does  not,  to  some  extent,  go  into  this  particular  field 
that  you  occupy? 

Dr!  Parran.  That  is  just  what  I mean ; they  do  not  go  into  it. 

Dr.  Thompson.  Biological  products  are  exempted  in  the  law.  Sen- 
ator Copeland  wrote  that  into  the  law  so  that  it  would  not  supersede 
the  act  of  1901.  Agriculture  has  left  that  field  of  control  work  en- 
tirety to  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  T arver.  I am  ‘wondering  why  the  Public  Health  Service  is 
not  the  proper  authority  to  control  all  of  these  investigatory  activi- 
ties connected  with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  drugs,  why  that 
function  should  be  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  all,  if  you 
care  to  answer  that  question. 

Dr.  Parran.  That  is  a matter  as  to  which  I do  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  make  comment,  for  reasons  which  I think  are  obvious. 

Dr.  Thompson.  We  have  had  this  desirable  association  with  the 
manufacturing  houses  since  1901  and  we  are  very  closety  in  touch 
with  each  other.  We  feel  free  to  tell  them  our  problems  and  they 
come  to  us  with  tlieir  problems,  so  that  there  is  an  interchange  of 
knowledge  which  has  been  very  profitable  in  both  instances. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  are  not  seeking  any  increase  except  for  adminis- 
trative promotions,  which  is  a small  item  of  $460  ? 

Mr.  Harlow.  That  is  correct. 

diseases  and  sanitation  investigations 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  now  pass  to  the  item  for  “Diseases  and  sani- 
tation investigations,"  at  page  140  of  the  justifications,  and  we  will 
insert  the  break-down  on  that  page  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Regular  appropriation,  1940  act $1,  600,  000 

Supplemental  appropriation  for  1940 40,  000 


Total  appropriations,  1940 1,  640,  COO 

Deduct  nonrecurring-  and  other  items  not  required  in  1941  (reserve 
for  savings 3,600 


Base  for  1941 1,636,400 

Increases  requested  for  1941 : 

Project  15.  Domestic  Quarantine  Division $7,  870 

Project  16.  Bureau  administration 2,  706 

Project  17.  Administrative  promotions 7,  600 

For  reimbursing  appropriation  “Pay,  etc.,  commissioned 

officers” 3,  950 

— 22, 126 


Total  estimate  or  appropriation  for  1941 : 1,  658,  526 


ALLOTMENTS  MADE  FROM  APPROPRIATION  TO  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  HEALTH 

Dr.  Parran.  The  history  of  this  appropriation  is  that  it  started 
following  the  passage  of  title  VI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1935, 
and  included  and  added  to  the  amounts  theretofore  available  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  under  the  appropriation  for  field  investiga- 
tions of  the  public  health. 

The  appropriation  is  used  for  research  purposes,  approximately 
$1,009,000  being  allotted  to  the  National  Institute  of  Health.  The 
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remainder  is  allocated  for  research  work  in  other  divisions,  and  also 
for  the  administrative  cost  of  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  title  VI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

With  that  introduction,  if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  Dr.  Thompson  describe  the  purposes  for  which 
approximately  $1,000,000  is  expended  under  his  direction  in  the 
Institute  of  Health. 


NATURE  OF  STUDIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS  CARRIED  ON  BY  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 

HEALTH 

Dr.  Thompson.  This  is  a major  appropriation  under  which  we 
operate  at  the  National  Institute  of  Health. 

I would  like  to  say  that  in  the  last  year  I think  the  institute  has 
been  very  much  complimented,  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cannon,  of 
your  own  Committee  on  Appropriations,  asked  us  to  make  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  health  hazards  of  spray  residues  on  apples  and  other 
fruits  of  that  kind,  and  we  have  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  scientific  data  which  lias  led  to  the  use  of  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  lead  and  arsenic  to  do  a better  work  as  a spray, 
and  which  has  shown  to  be  of  no  harm  either  to  the  sprayers  or 
consumers  of  apples. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  What  is  your  tolerance  now? 

Dr.  Thompson.  I think  it  is  .025  grain  per  pound  instead  of  .018. 

The  second  study  on  which  I think  the  Institute  is  to  be  compli- 
mented is  the  fact  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  deal- 
ing with  hours  of  labor,  came  to  the  Public  Health  Service  and  said, 
“we  would  like  to  have  a study  of  the  fatigue  upon  bus  drivers  upon 
which  we  can  regulate  hours  of  labor  scientifically.*’  The  study  has 
just  been  finished  and  put  into  their  hands. 

As  I have  told  you,  the  National  Institute  of  Health  operates  in 
nine  divisions.  I have  a list  of  those  divisions  here,  with  their  duties, 
and  some  of  their  accomplishments,  so  you  can  see  what  the  studies 
are  that  are  being  carried  on  there. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Do  you  have  reports  available  as  to  the  use  of 
oxygen  in  certain  elevations? 

Dr.  Thompson.  We  have  those  reports,  but  they  are  not  yet  avail- 
able. 

We  have  about  250  different  studies  going  on  in  the  Institute  of 
Health  at  the  present  time.  I would  like  to  speak  of  a few  of  them. 

In  this  year,  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  broken  open  the  door  a 
little  wider  in  connection  with  infantile  paralysis.  Heretofore  we 
have  had  to  keep  that  disease  going  in  monkeys  because  that  is  the 
only  animal,  outside  of  man,  which  develops  the  disease. 

This  year  Dr.  Armstrong  found  that  he  could  transmit  it  to  the 
ordinary  cotton  rat.  which  we  find  in  the  South,  and  from  a financial 
standpoint,  that  is  very  helpful  to  us,  because  instead  of  having  to 
pay  $15  per  monkey,  we  have  cut  that  cost  down  to  5 or  10  cents  per 
rat. 

Then  Dr.  Armstrong  has  gone  a little  further  and  produced  the 
disease  in  the  white  mice.  From  the  epidemiological  standpoint 
there  is  a possibility  that  there  are  animals  in  which  this  disease  exists 
continuously  and  is  spread  to  man.  Of  course,  at  the  present  this  is 
purely  hypothetical. 

Dr.  Armstrong  has  made  a very  interesting  study  in  a new  dis- 
ease, which  is  called  Armstrong’s  disease  in  Europe,  and  which,  in 
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this  country,  is  known  as  lymphocytic  chronomeningitis.  It  is  a 
disease  which  we  did  not  know  existed.  He  picked  it  up  at  the 
St.  Louis  epidemic  of  encephalitis  in  1930,  and  now  we  find  that  about 
2%  percent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  had  this  disease 
sometime  in  the  past.  It  is  a very  mild  disease,  and  he  has  found 
that  it  is  spread  by  the  ordinary  house  mouse. 

Then,  Dr.  Felton,  of  our  Service,  has  discovered  a new  sodium  salt 
of  sulphanilic  acid,  which  is  useful  in  cases  of  lymphopathic  venerum. 
This  is  a venereal  disease  causing  extensive  inflammation  of  lymphatic 
tissue,  and  eventually  causing  stricture  of  the  rectum. 

In  14  cases  in  which  Dr.  Felton  tried  out  this  drug  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins, every  case  has  been  cured,  including  the  disappearance  of  the 
stricture  of  the  rectum. 

In  our  Chemistry  Division,  besides  our  studies  on  carbohydrates 
and  their  relation  to  nutrition,  Dr.  Sebrell,  in  making  certain  vitamin 
B deficiency  studies,  has  found  what  appears  to  be  a cure  for  a type 
of  disease  of  the  eyes  called  interstitial  keratitis  which  incapacitates 
many  people.  This  cure  appears  to  hold  good  for  syphilitic  keratitis 
which  in  the  past  we  thought  was  due  entirely  to  syphilis  but  which 
how  appears  to  be  the  deficiency  in  one  of  the  vitamin  B complex, 
called  riboflavin. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Has  there  been  any  investigation  of  the  disease 
transmitted  b}^  the  black  knot  throughout  the  Pacific  Coast  States? 

Dr.  Thompson.  No;  I do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  It  seems  to  be  more  or  less  confined  to  children  from 
16  years  of  age  down;  adults  seem  to  be  able  to  throw  it  off.  But 
children  of  that  age  have  suffered  from  it  to  the  extent  of  impair- 
ment of  vision. 

Dr.  Thompson.  In  the  Division  of  Infectious  Diseases  we  have 
recognized  the  presence  of  Weil's  disease  in  several  of  the  northern 
States.  This  is  a disease  known  as  infectious  jaundice.  The  same 
investigator  found  that  a certain  bug,  called  the  flying  bedbug,  es- 
pecially found  in  Texas,  transmits  Charga’s  disease  which,  while  we 
have  never  had  any  cases  of  it  in  this  country  up  to  the  present  time, 
we  know  now  that  a potential  sector  is  present  which  can  transmit 
the  disease  if  it  is  once  infected. 

In  Albany,  Ga.,  we  have  established  a laboratory  which,  for 
the  first  time,  has  been  able  to  study  the  dysenteries  of  the  South, 
because  in  that  broad  area,  drawing  a line  straight  across  that  whole 
section  of  the  United  States,  we  have  an  area  in  which  the  dysenteries 
are  a serious  public -health  problem. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  studies  which  is  coming 
to  a very  interesting  conclusion  is  that  of  endemic  fluorosis  found 
in  many  States,  and  which  is  very  prevalent  in  Texas,  in  North 
Dakota,  in  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

It  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  fluorine  in  the  drinking 
water.  If  this  water  is  used  by  children  during  the  early  years  of 
life,  say  up  to  8 years  of  age,  when  the  second  teeth  are  erupted  they 
will  be  a very  light  brown,  dark  brown,  or  even  black.  This  condi- 
tion is  very  disfiguring  and  absolutely  incurable  after  it  once  forms. 

Our  studies  have  shown  that  if  you  can  reduce  that  water  to  less 
than  1.5  parts  per  million  of  fluorine  you  can  prevent  the  disease 
from  occurring.  It  is  not  dangerous,  but  on  the  other  hand  to  a 
woman  it.  of  course,  almost  ostracizes  her  from  society.  The  inter- 
esting fact  is,  that  we  have  found  in  the  examination  of  areas  where 
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we  find  a moderate  amount  of  fluorine  in  the  water  that  there  is  a 
less  amount  of  dental  caries.  Dental  caries  is  probably  the  most 
widespread  disease  in  the  world. 

In  tlie  same  division  we  are  making  studies  of  rheumatic  heart 
disease,  in  which  we  are  attempting  to  find  out  something  regarding 
the  prevalence  of  this  form  of  heart  disease,  in  Philadelphia,  where 
our  field  office  is  located. 

It  has  been  found  that  cases  appear  to  develop  in  a family  in 
which  a previous  case  has  been  reported  more  than  in  other  families, 
and  it  is  a very  important  disease  in  the  country. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  HEALTH 


Mr.  Tarver.  I wonder  if  you  would  provide  for  the  record,  because 
it  would  be  a matter  in  which  not  only  this  subcommittee  would  be 
interested,  but  I think  it  would  be  a matter  of  general  interest  to  the 
country,  a brief  summary  of  information  as  to  what  in  your  studies 
and  experimentations  you  have  actually  accomplished,  with  concrete 
results,  over  the  last  5 or  10  years,  so  that  those  who  read  the  record 
may  have  a picture  of  what  they  are  getting  for  their  money  in  the 
expenditure  of  these  funds  for  the  National  Institute  of  Health  and 
for  the  disease  and  sanitation  investigations. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

While  the  Public  Health  Service  has  a large  number  of  original  discoveries 
to  its  credit,  these  should  not  be  permitted  to  overshadow  a great  volume  of 
perhaps  even  more  useful  work  which  has  consisted  of  the  development  of 
known  facts  in  the  direction  of  human  betterment. 

IN  BACTERIOLOGY 


The  disease  tularemia  was  shown  for  the  first  time  to  be  due  to  a bacterium, 
and  its  means  of  culture  and  identification,  and  the  various  methods  of  its 
contraction,  were  pioneer  w7ork  with  the  Public  Health  Service.  Very  recently 
this  bacterium  has  been  found  in  the  water  of  some  streets  by  Public  Health 
Service  workers.  Tularemia  increases  in  importance  despite  great  publicity  on 
the  means  of  avoiding  it. 

No  organization  has  contributed  more  to  the  knowledge  of  rickettsial  disease 
than  the  Public  Health  Service.  The  preparation  and  use  of  a preventive 
vaccine  against  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  was  pure  Service  work.  Recently 
a serum  new  to  science  has  been  prepared  which  cures  this  disease  in  animals, 
and  will  doubtless  be  ultimately  applied  to  man. 

A new  rickettsial  disease,  X fever,  has  been  described  by  the  Service,  its 
cause  found  in  a new7  kind  of  riekettsiae  which  will  pass  filters. 

The  single  cell  isolation  technic  was  devised  by  a Service  worker.  It  has 
found  many  useful  applications  in  bacteriology. 


PROTOZOAN  DISEASE 

In  malaria  control  a Service  worker  first  introduced  paris  green  dusting  of 
ponds  to  control  mosquito  breeding.  This  was  cheap  and  effective  and  solved 
the  malaria  problem  of  a certain  class  of  communities. 

Amebic  dysentery.  The  cause  of  this  disease  wxas  shown  to  be  a harmless 
inhabitant  of  a large  proportion  of  human  intestinal  tracts.  A great,  sensa- 
tional alarm  which  was  w^ell  in  its  wmy  was  thus  quelled,  and  doubtless  much 
useless  expenditure  prevented. 

PARASITIC  DISEASE 

The  Service  played  a great  part  in  discovering  the  prevalence  of  hookworm 
disease,  demonstrated  that  the  American  prevailing  worm  is  a different  species 
from  the  Old  World  and  devised  effectual  means  of  reasonable  control. 

Pinworm  infestation  has  been  showTn  not  to  be  the  trivial  matter  it  has  been 
commonly  supposed  to  be.  A new, technic  of  diagnosis  shows  it  to  he  wide- 
spread. A more  effectual  treatment  has  been  devised. 
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VIRUS  DISEASES 

Poliomyelitis.  The  recent,  demonstration  that  this  virus  can  be  successfully 
inoculated  into  cotton  rats,  and  from  them  to  mice,  will  make  possible  a large 
amount  of  research  work  hitherto  impossible  because  of  the  expense  of  using 
monkeys. 

It  was  first  shown  by  the  Service  that  the  nasal  mucous  membranes  could  be 
made  refractory  to  the  virus  by  the  instillation  of  chemicals.  This  principle 
may  later  be  applied  successfully  to  man. 

The  virus  of  choriomeningitis  was  discovered  by  the  Service.  Later  stujdies 
showed  that  a large  percentage  of  adults  have  had  this  infection  in  mild  form 
and  have  become  immune.  This  raises  a large  question  with  regard  to  virus 
disease  in  general. 

IMMUNOLOGY 

The  Service  pioneered  in  the  study  of  anaphylaxis,  which  lias  had  many 
applications  in  medicine.  Precautions  now  taken  in  the  administration  of 
serum  to  persons  are  based  on  this  work. 

The  biologies  control  work  of  the  Service  has  been  characterized  by  much 
research  work  (1)  to  perfect  and  safeguard  good  preparations,  (2)  to  expose 
useless  and  harmful  products  and  refuse  their  licensing.  The  establishing  of 
standards  for  potent  serums  (diphtheria,  tetanus,  gas  gangrene,  etc.)  involved 
much  careful  research. 


INDUSTRIAL  DISEASES 

The  disease  of  the  various  dusty  trades  have  been  systematically  studied  and 
standards  of  permissible  air  pollution  established  as  a result.  Methods  of  pre- 
vention have  been  devised. 

Dermatoses  of  industry  have  increased  since  the  introduction  of  new  chemi- 
cal processes  in  industry.  These  have  been  intensively  studied,  with  a view  to 
prevention. 

Statistical  studies  of  the  morbidity  and  mortality  among  workers  have  been 
carried  out  and  published  for  the  benefit  of  employees  and  employers. 

The  study  of  tetraethyl  lead  (used  in  commercial  gasoline),  before  its  public 
distribution,  was  an  epic  piece  of  work  of  much  significance. 

NUTRITIONAL  DISEASE 

The  chief  contribution  was  the  demonstration  of  the  nutritional  basis  of  pel- 
lagra, which  upset  the  accepted  beliefs  and  led  directly  to  methods  of  control 
and  cure.  As  a corollary  to  this,  much  work  was  been  done  on  the  pellagra- 
preventive  properties  of  many  common  foodstuffs,  enabling  an  advantageous 
selection  by  persons  of  restricted  means. 

Interstitial  keratitis  is  a serious  disease  of  the  eye.  Hitherto  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  infection  with  syphilis  or  tuberculosis.  Recent  Service  studies 
have  shown  that  it  is  due,  at  least  in  some  cases  (including  2 of  syphilis),  to 
deficiency  in  a vitamin,  riboflavin.  Rapid  cures  have  been  effected  in  a short 
time  by  giving  this  vitamin.  This  discovery  will  doubtless  be  of  great  interest 
to  pediatricians,  syphlogra pliers,  and  ophthalmologists,  and  much  good  may  be 
expected  to  result. 

An  outbreak  of  so-called  trench  mouth  was  recently  studied  by  the  Service. 
This  has  been  commonly  attributed  to  a double  infection  with  a bacterium  and  a 
spirochete.  The  suspicion  of  a dietary  cause  in  this  outbreak  let  to  experiments 
on  monkeys,  which  revealed  that  extensive  lesions  of  this  sort  could  be  caused  by 
dietary  deficiency  alone  without  the  agency  of  bacteria.  These  results  may 
prove  far-reaching. 

STREAM  POLLUTION 

This  most  important  subject,  fraught  with  the  most  direful  possibilities,  has 
been  intensively  studied  for  many  years  by  the  Service.  While  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  to  a single  great  discovery,  the  constant  check  on  natural  and 
artificial  purification  of  water,  the  contact  with  those  responsible  for  the  latter, 
and  the  practical  study  of  methods  have  been  of  great  value  to  the  Nation.  Few 
perhaps  realize  how  narrow  the  margin  of  safety  is  and  what  constant  vigilance  is 
needed  to.  maintain  it.  This  work  of  the  Service  is  known  and  respected  tbo 
world  over,  as  well  as  its  related  work  in  sewage  disposal. 
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EPIDEMIOLOGY 

Tile  Public  Health  Service  realty  put  epidemiology  on  the  map  in  America  by 
its  classical  studies  on  typhoid  fever.  It  applies  these  methods,  improved  arid 
refilled,  to  many  diseases.  The  results  are  seldom  sensational,  or  regarded  as 
great  discoveries,  but  they  lead  to  a constantly  increasing  power  over  disease. 
Such  methods  applied  to  rheumatic  heart  disease  give  us  for  the  first  time  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  extent  and  distribution  and  ravages  of  this  disease  in 
America  and  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  health  officials  as  a major  health  problem. 

C H EMOTHERAPY 

The  Service  did  much  pioneer  work  on  the  arsenicals  used  in  treating  syphilis, 
pointing  out  their  mode  of  action  and  their  advantages  and  dangers  and  how  to 
avoid  the  latter.  It  controls  the  interstate  sale  of  these  products  and  tests  them 
for  safety  and  potency.  Recently  deterioration  of  some  of  these  products  has  been 
traced  by  the  Service  to  their  original  moisture  content.  Manufacturers  are  now 
controlling  their  products  on  this  basis. 

The  Service  has  been  much  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  the  new  drugs  of  the 
sulphanilamide  class,  and  has  made  original  contributions  on  this  subject. 

Lymphogranuloma  venerum  is  a distressing  and  apparently  increasing  ailment 
for  which  no  good  treatment  existed  until  recently  when  a Service  officer  working 
in  cooperation  with  an  outside  scientist,  showed  that  one  of  these  new  drugs 
(sulphanilyl  sulphanilamide)  appears  to  be  a specific  cure. 

CHEMISTRY 

The  chemical  studies  of  the  Service,  for  lack  of  a popular  interpreter  have  never 
received  their  deserved  public  appreciation.  We  may  mention  the  methods 
devised  for  easy  determination  of  hydrogen-ion  concentration  developed  by  the 
Service.  They  are  now  in  use  in  thousands  of  laboratories.  Applied  to  water 
purification  alone  they  have  effected  an  enormous  saving  in  the  use  of  coagulants. 
Other  essential  factors  in  water  purification  have  resulted  from  Service  studies  in 
chemistry.  There  are  extensive  applications  also  in  bacteriology  to  which  the 
studies  of  the  various  sugars  used  in  media  have  contributed. 

FUNGOUS  DISEASES 

In  the  past  few  years  the  Service  has  taken  up  the  study  of  fungous  diseases. 
Some  of  these  are  widespread  but  not  fatal,  but  cause  much  lost  time  in  school, 
industry,  etc.  Others  are  among  the  most  deadly  diseases  known  (e.  g.  some 
forms  of  actinomycosis  and  blastomycosis).  There  are  perhaps  no  .outstanding 
discoveries  as  yet,  but  the  field  is  being  mapped  out,  the  organisms  classified,  and 
the  basis  laid  for  ultimate  control. 

CANCER 

The  laity  is  of  course  intent  upon  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  cancer.  Experts 
however  do  not  expect  to  discover  one  cause  for  all  the  different  forms  which  are 
included  under  the  term  cancer.  This  is  an  activity  again  where  knowledge  is 
built  up  item  by  item  over  a long  period.  The  individual  discoveries  are  not 
sensational,  and  they  have  to  be  pieced  together  before  the  picture  is  complete. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  public  could  grasp  the  idea  that  science  seldom 
advances  by  sudden  leaps,  that  progress  is  the  result  of  successive  contributions 
made  and  recorded  by  a multitude  of  workers. 

MILK 

The  scientific  work  of  the  Service  with  regard  to  the  sanitation  of  milk  has 
been  outstanding  and  followed  by  a great  and  widespread  improvement.  How- 
ever, the  science  has  not  been  bacteriology,  or  chemistry,  or  physics,  alone.  It 
has  been  the  science  of  how  to  apply  knowledge,  a branch  for  which  no  satisfactory 
name  has  been  coined  but  nevertheless  a science.  This  is  mentioned  as  an  example 
of  much  of  the  work  of  the  Service  not  hailed  as  scientific  discovery  but  of  enor- 
mous value  to  the  public.  (Other  examples:  rural  sanitation,  venereal  disease 
control.) 
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INVESTIGATION  OF  TRICHINOSIS 

Dr.  Thompson.  There  is  one  additional  study  I would  like  very 
much  to  mention,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I think  you  would  be  interested 
in  other  fields  of  work  that  we  are  doing  at  the  institute.  Some  time 
I would  like  very  much  to  take  the  committee  out  to  see  the  institute. 

The  study  I referred  to  is  an  investigation  of  trichinosis  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  finding  from  post  mortem  samples  sent  in 
from  hospitals  that  about  15  percent  of  our  people  have  had  mild 
cases  of  trichinosis.  This  disease  results  from  a worm  found  in  pork, 
and  it  is  caused  by  eating  pork  products  insufficiently  cooked.  Beef 
hamburgers  are  not  dangerous.  Prevention  is  simply  a matter  of 
cooking  garbage  that  is  fed  to  swine  so  that  the  disease  is  not  passed 
on  to  clean  animals  through  raw-pork  scraps.  If  that  is  done  it 
would  greatly  reduce  the  prevalence  of  this  disease. 

INCREASES  IN  ESTIMATE  FOR  1941 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  take  up  the  different  items  in  which  you  are 
asking  increases  for  1941? 

Mr.  Harlow.  I may  say  that  with  the  exception  of  the  item  for 
administrative  promotions,  every  increase  in  there  is  simply  a filling 
out  of  a supplemental  appropriation  for  1940,  in  which  Congress 
granted  us  a supplemental  appropriation  of  $40,000  on  a 9 -months' 
basis,  and  the  additional  amounts  for  1941  are  to  fill  that  out  for  the 
balance  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  mean  you  got  an  appropriation  for  part  of  1940? 

Mr.  Harlow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  For  how  many  months? 

Mr.  Harlow.  For  9 months. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  the  1941  appropriation  is  for  12  months? 

Mr.  Harlow.  Yes. 

TRANSPORTATION,  ETC.,  OF  HOUSEHOLD  EFFECTS  OF  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  some  new  language  here,  will  you  explain 
that  ? 

First  there  is  a provision  for  the  elimination  of  the  words  “scientific 
personnel,  pharmacist,  administrative  assistants,  aides,  dietitians, 
pharmacists,  and  nurses,”  and  the  substitution  of  the  words  “and 
other  personnel.” 

Mr.  Harlow.  This  language  has  existed  in  previous  appropriations, 
but  in  the  current  appropriation  bill  there  is  a provision  for  the 
payment  at  public  expense  for  packing,  crating,  and  transportation 
of  personal  effects  of  Public  Health  Service  employees  when  they  are 
transferred  for  the  public  interest  from  one  station  to  another. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  these  people  who  now  have  that  service 
furnished  them  are  for  the  most  part  the  high-paid  group,  and 
when  we  find  it  necessary  to  transfer  lower-paid  employees  they  must 
bear  the  expense  of  transporting  their  own  household  goods. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  other  words,  the  expression  “other  personnel”  is 
much  broader  and  includes  all  those  who  have  been  heretofore  spe- 
cifically mentioned,  in  addition  to  all  other  types  of  personnel. 
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Mr.  H arlow.  A very  striking  example  of  that  was  when  we  moved 
the  research  work  which  was  being  conducted  at  Harvard,  research 
work  in  cancer,  to  the  National  Cancer  Institute.  Our  higher  paid 
employees,  being  scientific  personnel,  had  their  household  goods 
moved  at  Government  expense.  Most  of  the  attendants  receiving 
$1,260  a year  had  to  move  their  own  household  goods  at  their  own 
expense. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS  FOR  PAY  OF  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  additional  new  language  at  the  end  of  the 
appropriation  item — 

and  not  to  exceed  $215,790  may  be  transferred,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  the  appropriation  “Pay,  and  so  forth, 
commissioned  officers,  Public  Health  Service.” 

What  is  the  necessity  for  that  language? 

Mr.  Harlow.  We  account  for  all  of  our  regular  active  commis- 
sioned officers  in  the  appropriation  for  the  pay  of  commissioned 
officers.  The  Social  Security  Act,  which  is  the  basic  authorizing  act 
for  this  appropriation,  provides  it  shall  be  available  for  the  pay  of 
commissioned  officers.  So,  by  a transfer  of  funds  by  means  of  a 
voucher  form  which  the  Comptroller  General  has  approved,  we 
actually  pay  our  commissioned  officers  out  of  the  item  of  pay  for 
commissioned  officers  and  we  reimburse  that  appropriation  from  this 
one.  That  is  on  a monthly  basis. 

It  means  that  every  month  we  have  to  put  through  vouchers  and 
charge  this  appropriation  with  its  share  of  the  pay  of  our  officers. 
It  is  much  more  logical,  economical  and  sensible  to  do  it  in  a lump 
sum  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  get  it  over  with. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Why  should  not  the  committee  place  in  the  bill  this 
$215,790  for  pay  of  commissioned  officers  instead  of  putting  it  here 
and  then  giving  authority  to  transfer  it? 

Mr.  Harlow.  We  would  mu  object  to  that  in  the  slightest,  but  I 
think  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  because  there  is  a ceiling, 
presumably,  of  $2,000,000  on  the  amount  appropriated  for  Diseases 
and  Sanitation  Investigation,  au  4 if  they  do  not  get  the  pay  of  com- 
missioned officers  in  this  appropriation  they  lose  sight  of  their 
ceiling. 


Thursday.  February  22,  1940. 
national  cancer  institute 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  take  up  the  items  for  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  beginning  at  page  166  of  the  justifications,  and  the  figures 
at  the  top  of  that  page  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Regular  Appropriation  1940  Act $570,  000 

Deduct  nonrecurring  and  other  items  not  required  in  1941 : 

Packing,  crating,  drayage,  and  transportation  of  personal 

effects $1,  300 

Transfer  to  Commerce,  Standard 2,  000 

Savings 1,  400 

Personnel  to  be  transferred  to  Federal  Security  Agency—  3, 120 

7, 820 
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$562, 180 


Base  for  1941 

Increases  requested  for  1941 : 

Project.  8.  Custodial  expenses 

Project  13.  Administrative  promotions 


7,  820 
1,  120 


Total  estimate  or  appropriation  for  1941 


571, 120 


items  of  increase  in  estimate 

Dr.  Thompson.  Tlie  only  difference  in  the  amount  requested  is  in 
the  fact  that  the  appropriation  last  year  was  $570,000,  and  this  year 
the  estimate  is  $571,120.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  last 
year  was  for  10  months  instead  of  12  months,  and  the  amount  of 
$4,660  is  the  additional  amount  to  round  out  1 year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  justifications  show  an  increase  of  $7,820  for 

custodial  expenses. 

Dr.  Thompson.  Part  of  that  is  the  $4,660  for  the  2 additional 
months.  It  was  only  operated  10  months  this  year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  tlie  remainder  of  the  $7,820  for  ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  That  includes  supplies,  $1,090;  repairs  to  vehicles, 
S70;  personal  services,  $210;  electric  current,  $1,750;  and  equipment, 

*40.  . . . . . 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  only  other  item  in  that  increase  is  for  administra- 
tive promotions,  $1,120. 

Dr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  are  certain  nonrecurring  items  which  are  de- 
ducted from  the  1940  base. 

Dr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  for  moving  the  Cancer  In- 
stitute from  Boston  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is  one  item. 

Dr.  Thompson.  $1,350  is  for  that  item.  Then  there  was  a transfer 
to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  $2,000.  That  was  in  payment  for  the 
measurement  of  radium  which  we  purchased  and  which  they 
measured  for  us. 

Then  there  is  a saving  of  $1,400  on  lapses,  and  for  personnel 
transfer  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency  there  is  $3,120,  or  a total  of 
$7,820. 

0 

AMOUNT  OF  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CANCER  INSTITUTE 


Mr.  Tarver.  Tell  us  what  you  are  doing  at  the  Cancer  Institute, 
and  what  progress  you  are  making. 

Dr.  Thompson.  May  I say  to  begin  with  that  I think  it  will  be 
interesting  for  you  to  know  that  the  bill  providing  for  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  was  the  only  bill  which  ever  passed  the  United 
States  Senate  which  was  introduced  by  the  entire  Senate.  Ninety- 
six  Senators  introduced  the  bill. 

Mr.  Houston.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  pro- 
vided ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  The  authorization  was  $700,000.  There  was  $750,- 
000  provided  for  building  construction  and  $700,000  for  the  work  of 
tlie  Institute.  We  have  never  come  up  to  that  authorization. 
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PURPOSES  OF  INSTITUTE 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  as  Dr.  Parran  and 
the  rest  of  us  have  conceived  it,  is  aimed  entirety  toward  the  good 
of  the  cancer  patients.  We  have  divided  it  into  two  general  divi- 
sions. One  is  for  research  directed  to  better  methods  of  treatment 
for  future  cancer  patients,  and  the  second  for  measures  for  the  better 
treatment  of  present  cancer  patients. 

Taking  the  second,  and  probably  the  most  urgent  part  first,  that 
is,  the  better  diagnosis  and  treatment  for  persons  who  now  have 
cancer,  we  have  started  out  with  the  training  of  physicians. 

TRAINING  OF  PHYSICIANS  IN  CANCER  WORK 

We  have  22  physicians  whom  we  are  training  in  the  larger  hos- 
pitals and  training  centers  of  the  United  States  at  a cost  of  $60,000 
a year. 

Mr.  Houston.  What  are  they  doing;  are  they  being  trained  espe- 
cially for  this  work  ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  They  are  being  trained  in  order  to  go  back  to  the 
States  and  give  people  who  have  cancer  at  the  present  time  better 
treatment.  It  takes  from  l to  3 years,  depending  upon  what  surgical 
training  the  physician  has  had,  to  train  a man  in  cancer  work.  We 
are  training  our  own  people  for  3 years. 

We  may  pay  a per  diem  to  these  trainees  up  to  $10,  but  the  usual 
amount  is  $6  or  $7  a day  during  the  time  they  are  in  training. 

Mr.  Houston.  Does  that  apply  to  all  types  of  cancer? 

Dr.  Thompson.  That  applies  to  trainees  in  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  all  types  of  cancer;  yes,  sir. 

LOAN  OF  RADIUM  TO  STATES  FOR  TREATMENT  OF  CANCER 


The  next  thing  we  have  done  is  the  loan  of  radium.  Last  year  we 
purchased  over  $199,000  worth  of  radium,  about  9 y2  grams,  and  we 
have  loaned  that  radium  up  to  the  present  time  to  48  hospitals  in  26 
States. 

Mr.  Houston.  You  loaned  that  radium  to  the  hospitals? 

Dr.  Thompson.  Yes;  without  any  charge  to  them. 

I have  here  a statement  showing  the  number  of  States  and  the 
amount  loaned  in  each  State. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


State 

Number 
of  loans 

Quantity 
of  radium 
(mgms.) 

State 

Number 
of  loans 

Quantity 
of  radium 
(mgms.) 

A lahama 

1 

100 

Missouri . . ... 

4 

723 

California.  ..  ...  . 

1 

200 

Nebraska . 

1 

45 

Colorado 

2 

245 

New  .lersey 

2 

305 

Conneetient 

6 

693 

New  York. 

5 

913 

Crmrpia 

2 

200 

North  Carolina.. . 

1 

290 

Hawaii 

1 

240 

Pennsylvania 

2 

175 

Illinois 

1 

240 

South  Carolina 

2 

250 

Indiana 

1 

208 

Tennessee. ..  . . 

2 

376 

Iowa 

1 

125 

Texas _ 

2 

158 

Kansas 

1 

211 

Vermont ...  

1 

90 

Kentnrky 

2 

246 

Virginia - 

1 

250 

Urmisiana 

1 

225 

Washington...  

1 

200 

Maryland ...  ... 

2 

570 

1VT  i nh  lVa  n 

2 

550 

Total.. 

48 
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Dr.  Thompson.  No  charge  is  made  for  the  use  of  that  radium  to 
any  patient,  and  all  these  hospitals  treat  poor  cases  of  cancer  without 
any  charge  at  all. 

Mr.  Houston.  They  are  not  allowed  to  charge  the  patient  any- 
thing ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  Not  for  the  use  of  our  radium. 

Mr.  Engel.  On  what  basis  are  the  loans  made? 

Dr.  Thompson.  On  two  bases,  one  the  priority  of  the  request,  and 
the  second  is  that  the  hospital  must  have  an  adequate  staff  to  take 
care  of  the  radium,  that  is,  somebody  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  it  in  the  treatment  of  cancer. 

Mr.  Engel.  I notice  from  the  table  that  you  have  submitted  that 
Connecticut  has  had  six  loans  and  Georgia  has  had  two  loans. 

Dr.  Thompson.  That  was  the  number  of  requests  that  came  in  from 
those  States. 

Mr.  Engel.  Have  you  been  able  to  fill  all  of  the  requests? 

Dr.  Thompson.  No,  sir.  During  the  last  year  we  have  had  40 
requests  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  fill  because  we  have  no 
radium,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  purchase  one  or  two  grams  of 
radium. 

Mr.  Houston.  The  training  of  the  doctors  is  a very  important 
matter. 

Dr.  Thompson.  The  determination  of  whether  or  not  a hospital 
has  a trained  staff  is  made  by  physicians  who  know  cancer  treat- 
ment in  the  district  in  which  the  radium  is  to  be  loaned;  if  they  say 
the  hospital  has  a clinic  which  is  staffed  by  physicians  who  can  take 
care  of  the  radium  and  treat  the  patients,  we  have  no  further  inter- 
est in  it.  We  do  require  that  they  have  that  kind  of  training. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  successful  is  the  radium  treatment? 

Dr.  Thompson.  On  certain  types  of  cancer  it  is  very  successful. 
You  can  either  use  radium  itself  direct,  or  you  can  use  its  emana- 
tions. Radium  gives  off  emanations  all  the  time.  These  are  caught 
in  platinum  needles ; the  needles  are  inserted  into  the  cancer  and  can 
be  left  there.  After  4y2  days  the  radium  emanations  disappear, 
and  needle  becomes  innocuous.  I think  it  is  in  cancers  such  as  cancer 
of  the  cervex  of  the  uterus  where  that  is  most  successful.  There  is 
no  difference  between  the  rays  given  off  by  radium  and  the  rays  given  • 
off  by  X-rays  which  are  used  in  the  treatment  of  cancer.  They  are 
exactly  the  same.  It  is  just  the  penetration  that  makes  the  difference, 
and  that  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  dosage. 

Mr.  Houston.  Have  airy  hospitals  ever  lost  any  of  the  radium  you 
have  sent  them? 

Dr,  Thompson.  No,  sir.  We  suggest  to  every  one  of  them  that  they 
carry  insurance. 

Mr.  Houston.  Has  there  not  been  an  instrument  developed  for 
use  in  case  the  radium  is  lost  ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Houston.  That  is  rather  expensive,  I imagine. 

Dr.  Thompson.  I do  not  think  it  would  be.  Radium  is  such  an 
active  substance  that  you  can  detect  it  wherever  it  is.  Radium  is  not 
a bad  investment,  because  the  life  of  radium  is  about  1,600  years.  If 
you  have  a gram  of  radium  now,  in  1,600  years  you  will  have  half  a 
gram,  and  in  another  1,600  years  you  have  a quarter  of  a gram. 
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COST  OF  RADIUM  PURCHASED 

The  radium  bought  by  the  Public  Health  Service  was  the  cheapest 
radium  ever  purchased  in  the  United  States,  and  it  cost  a little  over 
$19,000  a gram. 

Mr.  T arver.  Where  did  you  buy  it  ? 

Dr.  T iiompson.  It  was  bought  under  competitive  bidding.  All  of 
it  was  bought  in  this  country  from  the  supply  of  radium  that  was 
said  to  be  in  the  country  at  the  time.  We  gave  preference  to  Amer- 
ican concerns.  It  was  purchased  for  us  by  the  Procurement  Division  : 
we  only  wrote  the  specifications. 

Mr.  T arver.  There  is  no  Government  agency  now  endeavoring  to 
produce  radium? 

Dr.  T iiompson.  There  is  none:  no,  sir.  Probably  the  biggest  mines 
are  those  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  the  Eldorado  mine  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  production  of  the  Eldorado  mine? 

Dr.  Thompson.  They  can  produce  whatever  they  want. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  no  reason  for  an  insufficiency  of  the  supply 
of  radium,  except  the  cost? 

Dr.  Thompson.  The  costs  have  come  down  from  $60,000  about  10 
years  ago  to  about  $19,000  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  it  is  still  exceedingly  expensive? 

Dr.  Thompson.  It  is  still  exceedingly  expensive.  The  only  ques- 
tion as  to  the  advisability  of  the  purchase  of  radium  is  that  with  the 
new  cyclotrons  radioactive  substances  can  be  made.  It  is  really  a 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  they  can  be  produced  as  cheaply  and  use 
as  efficiently  as  radium  itself.  The  question  naturally  arises  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  invest  more  money  in  radium  when  the 
other  products,  equally  good,  may  be  available  in  the  future. 


INVESTIGATION  INTO  TREATMENT  OF  CANCER  BY  PHYSICIANS 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  have  throughout  the  country  a lot  of  people  who 
claim  to  be  able  to  treat  cancer,  a great  many  of  them  not  physicians, 
but  some  of  them  physicians  who  are  not  recognized  as  being  at  the 
top  in  their  profession. 

Have  you  had  occasion  to  observe  some  of  these  cancer  treatments 
by  people  of  that  type,  which  are  claimed  to  be  successful? 

Dr.  Thompson.  Yes;  we  have  had  quite  a number  of  them.  We 
have  had  man}'  people  who  have  come  to  Washington  to  present 
their  treatment.  Most  of  these  treatments  are  treatments  of  skin 
cancer.  From  time  immemorial  vTe  have  known  that  the  zinc  salts 
are  escharotic,  or  cause  a sloughing  that  will  take  out  skin  cancer. 
But  we  think  that  other  methods,  methods  of  simple  treatment,  are 
much  to  be  preferred. 


CANCER  OF  THE  STOMACH 


Mr.  Houston.  Have  you  ever  found  a cure  for  cancer  of  the 
stomach  ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  except  that  cancer  of  the  stomach  in  many 
instances  is  a slow-growing  type.  If  you  have  recognized  it — and 
that  is  one  of  the  studies  we  are  endeavoring  to  help — a study  of 
the  early  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  stomach — if  you  can  get  a diag- 
nosis early  enough  to  permit  the  removal  of  that  part  of  the  stomach 
which  is  involved,  you  may  have  no  interference  in  your  later  life. 
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Mr.  Houston.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  a patient  lias  cancer  of  the 
stomach  and  is  operated  on,  in  the  average  case  nothing  can  be  done 
for  him,  and  his  life  is  shortened  by  virtue  of  having  had  an  oper- 
ation ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  That  may  be  true.  There  are  modern  methods  of 
looking  into  the  stomach,  by  which  one  can  actually  see  into  the 
stomach  and  see  the  ulcer  or  the  cancer  itself  and  these  methods 
of  diagnosis  have  been  of  great  assistance.  It  means  you  can  make 
an  immediate  determination  of  the  condition  that  exists  there.  In 
many  instances  cases  go  along  for  years  before  one  really  feels  the 
symptoms  and  can  tell  that  lie  needs  to  go  to  a doctor. 

Mr.  Houston.  He  might  have  it  for  years? 

Dr.  Thompson.  Yes;  and  then,  of  course,  the  case  is  too  far  gone, 
and  you  have  a metastasis  to  the  liver  and  other  parts  of  the  body, 
that  always  proves  fatal. 

EXAMINATIONS  MADE  INTO  PRESENCE  OF  CANCER 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Have  they  arrived  at  the  stage  yet  where  it  can 
be  determined  that  carcinoma  is  in  the  system?  Taking  the  aver- 
age person,  what  process  of  examination  could  they  follow  where 
cancer  could  be  determined  in  advance,  where  there  is  no  physical 
disturbance  that  would  indicate  that  condition  to  the  patient  him- 
self? 

Dr.  Thompson.  We  have  no  test  yet  like  that  which  we  have  in 
typhoid  fever  and  the  germ  diseases,  so  you  cannot  diagnose  cancer 
without  symptoms  of  some  kind. 

If  a woman  has  a physical  examination,  and  it  is  found  that  she 
has  had  a discharge  from  the  uterus  over  a long  period  of  time, 
especially  the  child-bearing  period,  we  would  immediately  advise 
that  she  go  to  a clinic  for  a diagnosis,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  in 
connection  with  cancer  of  the  breast. 

In  that  connection,  I would  like  to  speak  of  a very  interesting 
research  problem  which  has  been  developed  at  Bar  Harbor  by  Dr. 
Bittner.  He  has  two  strains  of  mice,  in  one  of  which  breast  cancer 
develops  in  about  85  percent  of  the  mice  in  18  months;  in  the  other 
very  few  cases  develop  in  the  same  period  of  time.  If,  however,  he 
removes  the  young  of  the  cancer  strain  before  they  nurse  and  gives 
them  to  mothers  of  the  noncancer  strain,  they  do  not  develop  the  same 
susceptibility  to  cancer  as  their  original  mothers. 

In  other  words,  this  is  a lead  that  possibly  may  be  very  important 
from  the  human  angle. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CANCER  CLINICS  AND  C A N CER-COCN TROL  PROGRAMS 

The  next  thing  we  have  done  to  assist  the  cancer  patient  at  the 
present  time  is  to  help  in  the  establishment  of  competent  cancer  clinics 
throughout  the  United  States.  We  have  done  this  by  means  of  coop- 
eration with  the  American  College  of  Surgery  in  order  to  develop 
more  clinics  where  people  can  go. 

Then,  too.  throughout  the  United  States  we  have  started  to  de- 
velop cancer-control  programs  within  the  States.  Already  there  are 
actual  programs  in  eflect  in  9 States  and  there  are  beginning  pro- 
grams in  15  States;  6 other  States  are  interested,  making  a total  of 
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30  States  that  have  shown  an  interest  in  such  programs.  Of  course, 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  have  had  such  programs  for  several 
years. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  What  technique  is  being  developed  in  the  proposed 
control  studies? 

Dr.  Thompson.  We  have  men  who  have  been  broadly  trained  in  this 
field.  They  have  been  sent  to  Memorial  and  other  hospitals  to  study 
cancer  so  that  they  will  know  the  clinical  aspects  of  cancer.  Then 
these  men  have  gone  into  New  York  and  Massachusetts  to  study  their 
programs  of  cancer  control  to  find  where  they  are  weak  and  where 
they  are  especially  good.  When  a State  wants  us  to  do  so,  we  can 
bring  this  knowledge  to  the  State  and  use  it  to  advantage. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Has  the  surgical  profession  developed  a technique 
in  the  last  2 or  3 years  by  which  in  minor  abdominal  operations  they 
are  now,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  using  exploratory  incisions  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  are  other  disturbances  than  originally  indicated? 

Dr.  Thompson.  I do  not  think  I am  quite  familiar  enough  with 
the  clinical  side  of  that  to  answer  your  question.  Our  work  is  sim- 
ply trying  to  stimulate  interest  and  set  up  clinics  where  people  in 
those  States  can  easily  reach  them.  In  one  State  program  they  are 
attempting  to  have  a clinic  within  a 50-mile  region  of  any  person 
in  the  State.  We  sent  one  of  our  physicians  there  for  9 months  to 
help  develop  the  program.  They  appropriated  $50,000  for  a 2-year 
program  and  have  started  by  establishing  clinics. 

Mr.  Houston.  That  is  they  would  establish  a clinic  for  the  study 
of  cancer  l 

Dr.  Thompson.  No;  for  the  treatment  of  cancer,  not  the  study 
of  it. 

Mr.  Houston.  It  is  confined  to  cancer? 

Dr.  Thompson.  Yes;  it  is  confined  to  cancer  entirely. 

CANCER  CLINIC  AT  BALTIMORE,  Ml).,  MARINE  HOSPITAL 

Dr.  Thompson.  There  is  one  more  point  in  developing  this  item . 
We  have  in  the  Marine  Hospital  in  Baltimore  a clinic  for  treatment 
of  cancer,  considered  one  of  the  best  clinics  anywhere,  where  we 
treat  beneficiaries,  Government  beneficiaries,  so  at  least  they  are 
being  taken  care  of  better  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  do  you  mean  by  Government  beneficiaries? 
Does  that  mean  people  who  are  in  the  Federal  service,  employees 
who  may  be  victims  of  cancer  ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  I mean  merchant  marines,  veterans,  and  Coast  and 
Geodetic  and  others  definitely  specified  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  about  civil-service  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  If  cancer  is  the  result  of  the  employment,  of  course 
that  person  is  entitled  to  treatment.  Those  are  Employees  Compen- 
sation Commission  cases. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Then  when  cancer  develops,  the  reason  a person  is 
employed  by  the  Government  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  is 
the  result  of  the  occupation? 

Dr.  Thompson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Or  related  to  the  employment. 
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Dr.  Thompson.  No.  The  cases  I referred  to  are  compensation 
cases,  the  decision  is  made  by  the  Compensation  Commission,  of 
course.  But  if  a person  strikes  himself  while  working,  for  example 
an  injury  to  a woman’s  breast,  and  within  a certain  period  of  time 
a lump  develops  which  appears  to  be  a cancer,  the  Compensation 
Commission  might  grant  treatment  for  that  particular  patient. 

But  if  a person  develops  cancer  of  the  stomach  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  establish  a compensation  case. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  In  other  words,  you  apply  the  same  rules  in  con- 
nection with  veterans,  whether  or  not  it  is  connected  with  service. 

NATION-WIDE  STUDIES  OF  CANCER 

Dr.  Thompson.  That  is  correct.  The  last  point  I would  like  to 
bring  out  relating  to  the  Nation-wide  problem  of  cancer,  is  in  the 
studies  we  have  made  in  numerous  areas  throughout  the  United 
States.  We  have  taken  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  death  rate  and 
have  then  asked  the  doctors  to  give  us  the  number  of  cases  of  cancer 
in  those  areas.  You  would  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  cancer  rate 
in  certain  areas  are  four  or  five  times  as  high  as  it  is  in  other  areas 
of  the  United  States. 

For  instance,  in  the  Imperial  Valley  in  California  the  cancer  is 
extremely  low.  We  have  not  learned  why  that  is  true. 

Another  thing  of  interest  is  in  the  South  the  cancer  rate — skin 
cancer — is  about  five  or  six  times  as  high  as  it  is  in  the  North,  but 
the  amount  of  internal  cancer  is  lower  in  the  South  than  it  is  in  the 
North. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  you  say  you  do  not  know  why  that  is  true. 

Dr.  Thompson.  No.  But  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  are  trying  to 
study.  It  may  be  due  to  the  ultra-violet  rays  in  the  South  are 
more  irritative  to  the  skin  than  they  are  in  the  North. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  May  I ask  if  the  study  has  developed,  or  do  you 
take  into  consideration  particular  classification  of  employment  in 
which  the  people  are  engaged  ( 

Dr.  Thompson.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  are  considering. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Has  the  evidence  enabled  you  to  develop  anything 
definitely  or  semidefinitely  ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  Well,  there  are  certain  industries  in  which  we 
have  reached  conclusions. 

SALVE  treatments  for  skin  cancer 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  view  of  the  prevalence  of  skin  cancer  in  the  South, 
and  in  view  of  the  statement  made  a while  ago  that  some  of  these 
salve  treatments  are  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  skin  cancer  I do 
not  understand  the  further  statement  that  that  method  of  treatment 
has  been  abandoned.  It  is  simple  in  itself,  and  sometimes  effective, 
and  why  should  it  not  be  followed  by  the  medical  profession  gen- 
erally in  the  treatment  of  skin  cancer,  at  least  if  you  have  deter- 
mined in  that  particular  kind  of  cancer  it  will  be  effective. 

Dr.  Thompson.  There  are  two  reasons  for  that : One  is  that  X-ray 
or  radium  does  it  very  much  more  simply,  and  for  the  reason  that 
it  affects  more  specifically  the  cancer  cells.  The  salve  treatment  does 
not  necessarily  differentiate  between  cancer  and  normal  cells. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  But  there  are  a great  many  people  who  are  not  able 
to  secure  X-ray  or  radium  treatment  and  for  that  reason  they  resort 
to  these  people,  who  sometimes  are  not  even  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  but  who  profess  to  be  able  to  cure  cancer,  and  according 
to  the  statement  made  here  that  it  is  effective  in  the  treatment  of 
skin  cancer,  in  some  instances,  I see  no  reason  why  people  who  are 
not  able  to  secure  X-ray  and  radium  treatment  should  not  be  advised 
to  secure  the  salve  treatment.  It  can  do  no  particular  harm,  could 
it  ? 

Dr.  Thompson.  It  might  do  some  harm. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  has  been  developed  either 
by  you  or  by  someone  else  a salve  which  is  sometimes  efficacious  in 
the  treatment  of  skin  cancer  that  instead  of  people  being  advised, 
under  no  circumstances  to  use  the  salve  treatment,  that  that  salve 
should  be  made  available  to  all  persons  who  are  not  able  to  secure 
X-ray  or  radium  treatment  in  order  that  they  might  at  least  have 
some  sort  of  a treatment  that  might  be  beneficial. 

Dr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I do  not  think  that  we  could  ever 
recommend  any  kind  of  treatment.  All  we  can  do  is  to  tell  them 
to  go  to  their  doctor,  and  if  he  has  the  salve  and  if  he  believes  the 
salve  will  do  them  good,  let  them  follow  his  advice.  But  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  recommend  any  particular  type  of  treatments. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  you  might  determine  what  particular  types  of 
salve  are  more  effective  than  other  types. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is  in  the  province  of  your  duty. 

Dr.  Thompson.  Yes;  and  we  are  studying  that. 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  you  have  any  figures  as  to  the  percentage  of  cures 
made  of  cancer  either  with  salve  or  the  X-ray-radium  treatment? 

Dr.  Thompson.  No;  I think  Dr.  Cutter  has  figures  showing  that 
in  one  area  cancer  of  the  skin  runs  as  high  as  75  percent  cured  by 
X-ray  or  radium  treatment. 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  you  have  any  figures  on  the  salve  treatment? 

Dr.  Thompson.  I do  not  think  we  have  those  figures. 

Dr.  Parran.  But  we  are  not  trying  to  convey  the  impression,  Mr. 
Engel,  that  the  salve  treatment  is  very  effective.  It  acts  only  where 
the  salve  comes  directly  in  contact  with  the  skin  cancer. 

So  often,  even  in  skin  cancer,  the  cancer  has  burned  under  the  sur- 
face and  sent  out  projects,  so  to  speak,  and  in  some  instances  to  nearby 
glands. 

It  is  a very  simple  matter  to  treat  such  a case  with  X-ray  and  a 
large  number  of  the  X-ray  treatments  will  cure  the  skin  cancer, 
while  if  salve  is  used  the  lesion  will  disappear  from  the  skin,  but  the 
cancer  will  continue  under  the  skin,  giving  a feeling  of  false  security 
to  people  who  use  the  salve. 

Dr.  Thompson.  Moles  may  exist  many  years  without  symptoms. 
However,  now  and  then  they  develop  into  a form  of  cancer  called 
Melanotic  sarcoma,  which  is  particularly  fatal. 

GRANTS  AND  AIDS  UNDER  NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE  ACT 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  the  statement  showing  the  total  of  grants  and 
aids  go  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Thompson.  Yes. 
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(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 

Grant  s-in-a  id 

FISCAL  YEAR  1938 


(First  grant  under  National  Cancer  Institute  Act  paid  Apr.  5,  1938] 


To  whom  made 

Purpose 

Amount 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Synthesis  of  carcinogenic  compounds  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  relation  between  the  chemical  structure 
of  these  compounds  and  their  carcinogenic  activity. 

$27,  550.  00 

E.  W.  Wallace,  M.  I).,  College 

Relation  of  the  pituitary  gland  to  cancer. 

1,  350.  00 

of  Medicine.  University  of 
Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Development  of  cyclotron  for  clinical  research  on  the  thera- 
peutic uses  of  neutron  rays  and  artificial  radioactive  sub- 
stances. 

30,  000.  00 

Roscoe  B.  Jackson  Memorial 

Stabilization  of  genetic  strains  of  mice  

9,  900.  00 

Laboratory,  Bar  Harbor. 
Maine. 

National  Research  Council, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Cooperation  with  the  American  Registry  of  Pathology  in 
the  collection  and  study  of  tumors  with  a view  to  increas- 
ing knowledge  of  their  nature,  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

3,  000.  00 

Dr.  John  J . Bittner,  Bar  Harbor, 

Relation  of  nursing  to  breast  cancer  in  mice 

3,  200.  00 

Maine. 

Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C 

Study  of  the  properties  of  the  papilloma  virus  protein  and 
related  materials. 

2,  625.  00 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann 

Biological  comparison  of  X-rays  and  neutrons 

1,  800.  00 

Arbor,  Mich. 

Institute  of  Cancer  Research, 
Columbia  University,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Research  into  the  scientific  literature  to  make  available  to 
laboratory  research  workers,  information  essential  to  the 
intelligent  planning  of  their  projects  and  to  make  avail- 
able to  clinicians  information  concerning  new  techniques 
in  the  treatment  of  cancer  cases. 

8,  500.  00 

FISCAL  YEAR  1939 


University  of  Chicago.  Chicago, 

111. 

Purification  of  extracts  of  human  gastric  cancer  for  certain 
substances  profoundly  influencing  gastric  physiology  in 
the  experimental  animal. 

The  relation  of  hormones  to  ovarian  cysts,  benign  and 
malignant. 

Research  on  human  cancer  etiology  through  the  study  of 
cancerous  and  precancerous  tissues  for  the  presence  of 
cancerogenic  substances. 

Extension  of  research  work  on  sex  hormones  into  the  field 
of  cancer  research. 

$7,  500.  00 

Dr.  B.  R.  Nebel.  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Study  of  chromosome  changes  in  plants  by  carcinogenic 
agents 

L 000.  00 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Studies  to  improve  the  present  methods  of  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  cancer. 

3,  452.  50 

Dr.  Harrison  S.  Mart  land,  City 
Hospital,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Continuat  ion  of  study  of  osteogenic  sarcoma  in  radioactive 
persons  (dial  painters). 

1,425.  00 

American  College  of  Surgeons, 
Chicago,  111. 

Study  of  hospitals  and  clinics  in  order  to  determine  what 
should  be  done  further  to  meet  needs  for  adequate  clini- 
cal cancer  service. 

i 14, 100. 00 

Dr.  John  J.  Bittner,  Jackson 
Memorial  Laboratory,  Bar 
Harbor,  Maine. 

Continuation  of  study  of  relation  of  foster  nursing  to  breast 
cancer  in  mice. 

4,  200.  00 

Meharry  Medical  College,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Establishment  of  an  adequate  follow-up  system  and 
records  which  may  be  available  for  scientific  and  statis- 
tical studies. 

1,  425. 00 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Tissue  metabolism  fundamental  to  cancer:  The  Pasteur 
reaction,  Meyerhof  cycle,  and  intermediary  oxidation  in 
tumors. 

11,900.00 

University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

Clinical  investigation  of  cancer  therapy  with  neutron  rays, 

• 

23, 000. 00 

1 2 grants. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1940,  FROM  JULY  1,  1939,  TO  FEB.  1,  1940 


To  whom  made 


Dr.  John  J.  Bittner,  Jackson 
Memorial  Laboratory,  Bar 
Harbor,  Maine. 

Society  of  the  New  York  Hospi- 
tal, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Barnard  Free  Skin  and  Cancer 
Hospital,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Chica- 
go, 111. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cin- 
cinnat. , Ohio. 

Duke  University,  Durham,  N. 
C. 

University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

National  Research  Council, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Purpose 

Amount 

Continuation  of  study  of  relation  of  nursing  to  breast 
tumor  in  mice. 

$6, 960. 00 

Studies  in  the  early  diagnosis  of  gastric  cancer.  The 
comparative  value  of  clinical  methods. 

6, 000. 00 

Experimental  carcinogenesis  investigated  from  the  stand- 
point of  cellular  structure  and  function. 

5, 000. 00 

Significant  factors  in  the  initiation  of  induced  and  spon- 
taneous tumors. 

3,  600. 00 

To  improve  the  present  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  cancer. 

2,  400.  00 

The  properties  of  the  papilloma  virus  protein  and  related 
material. 

1, 000. 00 

Nature  and  amount  of  urinary  gonadotropic  hormone 
coincident  with  various  testicular  neoplasms. 

1,  800. 00 

To  assist  in  the  maintenance  dnd  progress  of  the  A'ttier'iean 

3, 000*00 

Registry  of  Pathology. 

Research  Fellows,  National  Cancer  Institute,  February  23,  1940 

Dr.  Harold  Blumberg,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. : Production 
of  non-virus  tumors  for  filterability  studies.  Confirmation  of  work  on  cancer- 
producing  properties  of  wheat-germ  extract. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Davis,  National  Cancer  Institute:  Use  of  ultra  centrifuge  in  cancer 
research. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Hartwell,  National  Cancer  Institute:  Synthesis  of  carcinogenic 
agents. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Heston,  Jackson  Memorial  Laboratory,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine:  Extra- 
chromosomal  factors  in  breast  cancer  in  mice. 

Dr.  Hugh  S.  Grady,  National  Cancer  Institute : Study  of  pathogenesis  of 
experimental  pulmonary  tumors  in  mice. 

Dr.  John  J.  Bittner,  Jackson  Memorial  Laboratory,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine : 
Foster  nursing  in  relation  to  mammary  tumor  in  mice.  Genetics  of  primary 
lung  tumor. 

Dr.  Morris  K.  Barrett,  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  New  York, 
N.  Y. : Experimental  treatment  of  tumors  by  means  of  tissue  extracts. 

Dr.  P.  S.  Henshaw,  National  Cancer  Institute:  Studies  of  the  mechanism  of 
biological  action  of  X-rays  and  radium. 

Dr.  W.  Ray  Bryan,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. : Work  on  the  relation  of 
certain  viruses  to  cancer. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Mider,  National  Cancer  Institute : Distribution  of  growth  promoting 
and  growth  inhibiting  substances  in  neoplastic  and  normal  tissues. 

Dr.  John  E.  Rose,  United  States  Marine  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md. : Clinical 
studies. 

Dr.  John  E.  Wirth,  United  States  Marine  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md. : Clinical 
studies. 

Dr.  Harold  F.  Blum,  National  Cancer  Institute : The  role  of  light  in  the  pro- 
duction of  skin  cancer. 

Dr.  Julius  White,  National  Cancer  Institute : 1.  The  relation  of  diet  to  tumor 
formation  and  retardation.  2.  Mechanism  of  detoxication  of  chemicals  which 
produce  cancer.  3.  A study  of  the  storage  of  protein  in  tumors  as  compared 
with  normal  tissue.  4.  Serum  protein  studies  for  nutritional  project  with  rela- 
tion to  tumor  formation  (with  Dr.  Greenstein).  5.  Study  of  the  chemical  fac- 
tor in  bacterial  filtrates  which  produce  hemorrhage  of  transplanted  tumors 
(with  Drs.  Turner  and  Shear).  6.  Study  of  the  toxic  principle  which  has  been 
isolated  from  malignant  tissue.  7.  An  attempt  to  follow  the  metabolism  of 
tumor  tissue  by  radioactive  substances  with  special  emphasis  on  sulphur. 

Mr.  Dean  Cowie,  Carnegie  Institution:  Work  with  the  cyclotron. 

Dr  Jesse  P Greenstein,  National  Cancer  Institute:  1.  Chemistry  and  physics 
of  muscle  tumors  (with  Dr.  G.  B.  Mider).  2.  Chemistry  of  nucleic  acid. 
3.  Nuclear  proteins  of  liver.  4.  Physical  studies— ultracentrifuge  and  electro- 
phoresis— of  nucleic  acids,  nuclear  proteins  and  tissue  proteins  (with  Dr. 
Kahler).  5.  Serum  protein  studies  for  nutritional  project  with  relation  to 
tumor  formation  (with  Dr.  Julius  White). 
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Dr.  C.  Donald  Larsen,  National  Cancer  Institute:  1.  Collaboration  with  Dr. 
Mider  on  the  co-carcinogenicity  of  fats.  2.  Collaboration  with  Dr.  Lorenz  on 
the  fate  of  carcinogens  in  the  animal  body.  3.  Study  of  biochemical  aspects  of 
skin  cancer. 

Dr.  William  A.  Cooper,  Society  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  New  York,  N.  Y. : 
Studies  in  the  early  diagnosis  of  gastric  cancer.  The  comparative  value  of 
clinical  methods. 

Dr.  Eric  Durand,  National  Cancer  Institute:  Just  arrived.  To  work  with  Dr. 
Brackett. 

Dr.  Frances  L.  Haven,  Strong  Memorial  Laboratory,  Rochester,  N.  Y. : Inves- 
tigation of  the  nature  of  tumor  phospholipids  by  the  use  of  radioactive  phos- 
phorus : attempts  at  concentrating  radioactive  phosphorus  in  malignant  tissue 
as  a means  of  tumor  therapy. 

PAY  OF  PERSONNEL  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  HOSPITALS 

/ - -i  i 

Mr.  Tarver.  Under  the  item  for  pay  of  personnel  and  maintenance 
of  hospitals,  pages  27,  28,  29,  30,  and  31  of  the  Justifications  may  be 
inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  tables  referred  to  follow  :) 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ESTIMATE 


Appropriated,  1940  : Annual  Treasury  Act $6,  719,  000 

Deduct  nonrecurring  and  other  items  not  required  in  1941 : 

Equipment,  Boston  (Mass.)  Marine  Hospital $140,994 

Packing,  crating,  drayage,  and  transportation  of  per- 
sonal effects  ( see  estimate  of  appropriation  “Mis- 
cellaneous and  contingent  expenses” 10,  000 

Transfer  to  Federal  Security  Agency,  for  over-all  ad- 
ministrative expenses 20,  200 

Reserved  for  possible  transfer  to  Federal  Security 

Agency  for  over-all  administrative  expenses, 5,300 

Personnel  to  be  transferred  to  Federal  Security 

Agency 6,  600 

183,  094 


Base  for  1941 6,535,906 

Tncreases  requested  for  1941  : 

01  Personal  services,  field : 

123.7  Positions  for  new  Marine  Hospital,  Boston, 

Mass.,  6-month  requirement  (6-month  require- 
ment included  in  1940) $76,448 

Junior  nurses  (S-4),  reallocation  of  25  to  staff 
nurse  (S-5)  effective  January  1,  1941,  Boston, 

( Mass. ) Marine  Hospital,  for  6 months 2,  250 

Junior  nurses  (S-4),  reallocation  of  3 to  staff 
nurse  (S-5)  emergency  relief  rooms,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C 540 

169  positions  for  new  350-bed  extension  to  Marine 

Hospital  at  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  for  full  year 213,  592 

15  Positions  for  cancer  treatment  center  at  Marine 

Hospital.  Baltimore,  Md 21, 180 

1 position  (1  junior  nurse  at  $1,620  for  emergency 
relief  room.  National  Institute  of  Health, 

Betliesda,  Md 1,  620 

Reserve  commissioned  officers,  automatic  increases 

in  pay  for  length  of  service 1.  816 

Funds  to  pay  cash  for  in  kind  allowances  for  cer- 
tain employees 6,  870 

Funds  for  reduction  of  working  hours  of  certain 

employees  of  hospitals 382,  440 

Funds  to  defray  cost  of  providing  classified  status 
for  unclassified  employees  misassigned  to  classi- 
fied duties,. 20, 100 

Administrative  promotions 102, 194 


829, 050 


in stkihi *Tio.\  of  estimate — Continued 


Increases  requested  for  1941 — Continued. 

02  Supplies  and  materials: 

New  Marine  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass.,  6-montli  re- 
quirement (6-month  requirement  included  in 

1940 $24,459 

Marine  Hospital,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  for  new  305- 

bed  extension,  for  full  year 79,  919 

Emergency  relief  room,  National  Institute  of 

Health,  Bethesda,  Md.,  annual  requirement 135 

Subsistence  supplies  required  for  additional  em- 
ployees incident  to  reduction  of  working  hours 15,  585 

Reduction  in  expenditure  for  food  supplies  because 
of  granting  cash  in  lieu  of  substance  in  kind  of 

certain  employees — 1,  499 

$118,  599 

03  Subsistence  and  support  of  persons  (contract  hospital  care,  etc.)  : 

New  Marine  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass.,  6-month 
requirement  (6-month  requirement  included  in 
1940)  : 

Contract  hospital  care 475 

Consultants’  (fees 1,  810 

Marine  Hospital,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  for  new 
305-bed  extension,  for  full  year : 

Consultants’  fees 2,  310 

Contract  ambulance  service 151 

4,  746 

05  Communication  service : 

New  Marine  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass.,  6-montli  re- 
quirement (6-month  requirement  included  in 

1940) $417 

Marine  Hospital.  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  for  new 
305-bed  extension,  for  full  year : 

Recurring 1,  406 

Nonrecurring 130 

$1, 953 

06  Travel  expense : For  travel  of  cancer  patients  to  and  from 

cancer-treatment  center,  Baltimore  (Md.)  Marine  Hospital 3,000 

10  Furnishing  heat,  light,  power,  and  water : 

New  Marine  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass.,  6-month  re- 
quirement (6-month  requirement  included  in 

1940) $5,  610 

Marine  Hospital,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  for  new 

305-bed  extension,  for  full  year 9,  000 

Marine  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  for  water 
to  be  purchased  from  the  city  for  a maximum  of 

6 months  each  year,  increased  cost 3,  785 

18,  395 

22  Burials : 

New  Marine  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass.,  6-montli  re- 
quirement (6-montli  requirement  included  in 

1940) __ 488 

Marine  Hospital,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  on  account 
increased  patient  load,  new  extension  of  305 

beds,  for  full  year 1>  391 

— 1,  879 

30  Equipment:  To  equip  new  extension  (305  beds)  to  Marine 

Hospital,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y 73, 1(,0 

Total  increases 4,  050,  722 

Total  estimate,  fiscal  year  1941: 7,586,628 
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HISTORY  OF  HOSPITAL  SERVICE 

Dr.  Parra  n.  Dr.  Christian  will  give  the  justification. 

Dr.  Christian.  Mr.  Chairman,  I do  not  know  just  how  you  would 
like  me  to  begin  and  I am  wondering  if  you  might  be  interested, 
since  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  appearing 
before  your  committee,  in  my  presenting  a brief  recital  of  the  hos- 
pital service. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Dr.  Christian.  It  is  not  quite  as  old  as  the  United  States.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  July  4,  1776,  and  the  act 
creating  the  marine  hospital  service  was  not  signed  until  July  16, 
1798. 

It  was  originally  established  to  provide  treatment  for  indigent  and 
injured  merchant  marine  seamen,  as  well  as  seamen  in  the  Navy. 
It  continued  !o  serve  both  groups  until  about  1816  when  the  Navy 
set  up  its  own  medical  staff. 

Since  that  time  we  have  gradually  added  other  classes  of  bene- 
ficaries  to  the  service,  in  addition  to  the  merchant  marine,  such  as 
the  Coast  Guard,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  civilian  personnel 
injured  in  line  of  duty  while  in  the  employment  of  the  Government, 
veterans,  those  serving  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  those  in  full-time 
employment  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

NUMBER,  LOCATION.  AN])  BED  CAPACITY  OF  MARINE  HOSPITALS 

The  total  number  of  hospital  beds  will  soon  be  about  6,500.  The 
daily  average  of  in-patients  at  the  present  time  is  between  five  and 
six  thousand. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  number  of  hospitals? 

Dr.  Christian.  Twenty-six. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  a statement  showing  wherv 
they  are  located? 

Dr.  Christian.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  include  in  that  the  capacity  of  each  hospital,  if 
you  will,  the  bed  capacity. 

Dr.  Christian.  Yes. 

(The  data  requested  follow:) 


Beds  available,  present  occupancy,  and  estimated  19^1  occupancy 


Location 

1940 

1941 

Total 

number 

available 

Present 
occupancy 
(as  of  Feb. 
14,  1940) 

Bed  ca- 
pacity 

Anticipated 
average 
daily  oc- 
cupancy 1 

Baltimore,  Md  - - _ . 

440 

440 

440 

390 

Boston.  Mass.2-  ___  _ __  _ - 

167 

183 

336 

300 

Buffalo,  N.Y- 

75 

78 

75 

60 

Oarville,  La -_  _ _ 

454 

367 

454 

350 

Chicago,  111 

200 

248 

200 

150 

Cleveland,  Ohio 3 . _ _ . 

250 

300 

250 

220 

Detroit,  Mich - - 

250 

227 

250 

240 

Ellis  Island,  N.  Y _ 

435 

396 

435 

360 

Evansville,  Ind _ 

100 

57 

100 

55 

Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex 

237 

178 

237 

190 

Galveston,  Tex. 

160 

152 

160 

155 

1 Because  of  present  legislation  it  is  necessary  to  reflect  a practical  cessation,  at  close  of  fiscal  year  1940,  of 
care  of  Emergency  Relief  workers. 

2 Anticipated  occupancy  of  new  336-bed  hospital  about  April  1,  1940.  Patient  load  expected  to  increase 
promptly  to  approximately  90  percent  bed  utilisation. 

3 Hospitals  carrying  patients  in  excess  of  normal  capacity. 
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Location 

1940 

1941 

Total 

number 

available 

Present 
occupancy 
(as  of  Feb. 
14,  1940) 

Bed  ca- 
pacity 

Anticipated 
average 
daily  oc- 
cupancy 

Key  West.  Fla 

65 

64 

65 

50 

Kirkwood,  Mo .....  _ 

144 

138 

144 

90 

Louisville,  Ky ...  _ . 

135 

124 

135 

80 

Memphis,  Tenn ..  ... 

130 

121 

130 

100 

Mobile,  Ala ...  . 

175 

186 

175 

160 

New  Orleans.  La ...  . ... 

500 

459 

500 

395 

New  York.  N.  Yd...  

Norfolk,  Va . ..... 

360 

307 

360 

275 

Pittsburgh.  Pa ..  . 

73 

59 

73 

65 

Portland,  Maine. . . ._  ...  ... 

72 

64 

72 

50 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

478 

460 

478 

390 

Savannah,  Ga.3 ...  ... 

150 

183 

150 

155 

Seattle,  Wash 

400 

369 

400 

315 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  . . 

713 

602 

1,018 

870 

Vineyard  Haven,  Mass . 

24 

16 

24 

15 

Total. ..  . _.  . . ...  _. 

6, 187 

5,  778 

6, 661 

5,  480' 

2 Hospitals  carrying  patients  in  excess  of  normal  capacity. 
4 Out-patient  facilities  only. 


Dr.  Christian.  At  the  present  time  we  provide  something  over 
2,000,000  hospital  days  per  year  at  a cost,  per  day,  of  approximately 
$3.65. 

CLASSES  RECEIVING  MEDICAL  RELIEF  THROUGH  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  give  some  little  enlargement  on  your  state- 
ment as  to  the  class  of  people  who  are  permitted  to  have  hospital 
treatment  ? 

Dr.  Christian.  Yes;  we  will  furnish  that  for  the  record.  In  fact 
there  is  in  the  justification  at  the  present  time  a statement  showing 
the  various  types  of  people,  but  we  will  enlarge  on  that. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  do  not  publish  the  justification  in  their  entirety 
in  the  record. 

(The  statement  requested  follows:) 

Statement  Showing  General  Classes  of  Patients  Receiving  Medical  Relief 
Through  Facilities  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 

Seamen  of  American  Merchant  Marine. 

Personnel  of  United  States  Coast  Guard  (including  seamen  and  keepers  of 
former  Lighthouse  Service). 

Personnel  of  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Seamen  (not  enlisted  or  commissioned)  employed  on  vessels  of  more  than 
5 tons  of  the  United  States  Government.  Also,  officers  and  crews  of  vessels 
of  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  seamen  from  vessels  of  Army  Engineering 
Corps  and  Army  transports,  and  seamen  employed  on  vessels  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission. 

Seamen  and  cadets  on  State  school  ships. 

Persons  detained  under  the  immigration  laws  and  regulations. 

Beneficiaries  of  the  United  States  Employees’  Compensation  Commission. 
Patients  afflicted  with  leprosy. 

. Patients,  admitted  for  special  study. 
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Officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  those  employees  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  on  field  work,  when  taken  sick  dr  injured  in  line  of  duty. 

(Note. — The  following  groups  of  patients  are  classed  as  pay  patients:) 

Patients  of  the  Veterans’  Administration. 

Enrollees  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

Emergency  Relief  workers  (Work  Projects  Administration),  when  authorized 
by  United  States  Employees’  Compensation  Commission. 

Foreign  seamen. 

Officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps. 

Dependent  members  of  families  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  (no  charge  for  out-patient  care). 

Dependent  members  of  families  of  officers  and  members  of  crews  of  vessels 
of  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  (no  charge  for  out-patient  care). 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  will  you  take  up  the  items  individually  and 
discuss  the  nonrecurring  items  and  the  increases  required  in  1941. 

NONRECURRING  ITEMS  NOT  REQUIRED  FOR  1 9 -1  1 

Dr.  Christian.  Beginning  with  the  nonrecurring  items,  first, 
there  is  an  amount  of  $140,994,  which  represents  the  sum  of  money 
expended  for  equipment  in  the  new  marine  hospital  which  will  soon 
be  completed,  at  Boston. 

The  next  item  is  for  $10,000,  for  packing,  crating,  drayage,  and 
transportation  of  personal  effects,  which  money  is  transferred  to 
another  appropriation. 

The  next  item  is  for  $20,200  which  was  transferred  to  Federal 
Security  Agency,  for  over-all  administrative  expenses. 

The  next  item,  $5,300,  is  reserved  for  possible  transfer  to  Federal 
Security  Agenc}^  for  over-all  administrative  expenses. 

The  last,  personnel  to  be  transferred  to  Federal  Security  Agency, 
$6,600. 

That  makes  a total  of  $183,094,  giving  us  a base  for  the  fiscal  year 
1941  of  $6,535,906. 

ITEMS  OF  INCREASE  FOR  PERSONAL  SERVICES,  1941 
EMPLOYEES  FOR  NEW  MARINE  HOSPITAL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Coming  now  to  increases,  first,  personal  services,  field:  123.7  posi- 
| tions  for  new  Marine  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass.,  6 months’  require- 
I ment.  In  the  present  year  you  have  given  us  an  identical  number  of 
I persons  for  6 months,  and  that  increase  simply  takes  care  of  the 
| additional  period. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Are  you  now  occupying  that  hospital? 

Dr.  Christian.  We  expect  to  occupy  it  in  about  a month. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  had  expected  to  need  to  provide  for  at  least  6 
months  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Dr.  Christian.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  So  you  are  effecting  a saving  by  reason  of  that  fact, 

| are  you  not  ? 

Dr.  Christian.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  not  being  able  to  use  these  employees  for  the  entire 
| 6 months’  period. 

Dr.  Christian.  That  money  will  not  be  spent  as  a part  of  this 
1 year’s  appropriation. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  amount  of  money  will  be  saved  in  that  manner?- 
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Mr.  Kinsey.  We  had  $109,707.  of  which  one-sixth  will  be  saved  for 
each  month  the  hospital  is  not  occupied. 

Mr.  T a r veil  You  may  proceed. 

REALLOCATION  OF  STAFF  NURSES 

I)r.  Christian.  The  next  item  is  for  reallocation  of  25  staff  nurses, 
also  authorized  for  the  present  year.  That  reallocation  means  that 
when  we  take  incoming  groups  of  nurses  we  take  them  from  so-called 
junior-nurse  grade,  at  the  lesser  scale  of  pay  than  they  receive  after 
they  have  rendered  a year’s  satisfactory  service.  That  is,  they  may 
be  promoted  from  $1,620  to  $1,800  after  having  a full  year  of  satis- 
factory service.  That  lias  been  the  established  procedure/  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Mr.  T arver.  For  that  particular  hospital? 

Dr.  C iiristian.  Yes,  sir;  for  all  general  hospitals.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  nurses  that  are  in  the  same  category. 

GRADE  AND  SALARY  OF  ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES 


Mr.  Tarver.  In  connection  with  the  123.7  positions  for  the  new 
M arine  Hospital  at  Boston,  Mass.,  will  you  place  in  the  record  a 
break-down  showing  the  type  of  employees,  with  the  grades  and  sal- 
aries? Supply  that  information  in  reference  to  these  two  items. 

Dr.  Christian.  I will  do  so. 

(The  break-down  requested  is  as  follows:) 

New  positions  authorized  in  the  19J/0  appropriation  “ Pay  of  personnel  and  mainte- 
nance of  hospitals,  Public  Health  Service”  for  the  new  marine  hospital  at 
Boston,  Mass. 


Grade 


Designation 


Number  of 
positions 


Gross  pay 
each  posi- 
tion 


Total  gross 
pay  all 
positions 


P-3_ 

P-1. 

S-8. 

S-7. 

S-6. 

S-6. 

S-5. 


S-4 

S-3 

CAF-5. 

CAF-3. 

OAF-2. 

CAF-1. 

CU-10. 

OU-8 

CU-8.. 

CU-8 

C U-3  _ . 

CU-2.  _ 


Acting  assistant  surgeon 

Serologist 

Chief  dietitian 

Assistant  chief  nurse 

Head  nurse 

Dental  mechanic. 

Laboratorian 

Dietitian 

Aide. .. 

Junior  nurse 

Interne,  medical 

Interne,  dental 

Storekeeper.  

Clerk -stenographer 

do 

Library  assistant 

Telephone  operator 

Engineer. 

General  mechanic 

Laundry  foreman 

Cook.. .. 

Chauffeur 

Attendant 

.do___. 

Elevator  operator.  _ . 


1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

25.0 
6.0 
1.0 
1.0 

3.0 

4.0 

1.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

45.0 

20.0 
2.0 


CAF-4 ... 


Total. 


Library  assistant,  part  time  (position  abolished) 


124.0 

0.3 


Total 

Less  deductions  for  quarters,  subsistence,  and  laundry- 


123.  7 


$3,  200 
2, 000 
2,  600 
2,  300 
2,  000 
2, 000 
1,800 
1,800 
1,  800 
1,620 
1,440 
1,440 
2, 000 
1,620 
1,440 
1,440 
1,260 
2,  600 
2,  000 
2,  000 
2,  000 
1,  200 
1,200 
1,080 
1,  080 


1,800 


$3,  200 
2, 000 
2,  600 
2,  300 
2, 000 
2,  000 
1,800 
1. 800 
1,  800 
40,500 
8,  640 
1,440 
2, 000 
4,  860 
5, 760 
1,440 
2,  520 
2,  600 
2,  000 
2,  000 
2, 000 
1,200 
54,  000 
21,  600 
2,  160 


174,  220 
600 

1 73,  620 
20,  725 


Total  net  annual  pay,  all  positions. 


152,895 
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JUNIOR  NURSES  FOR  EMERGENCY-RELIEF  ROOMS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  next  item  is  $540,  where  we  are  recommending  similar  type  of 
nurses  for  duty  in  the  emergency-relief  rooms  at  Washington. 

ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES  FOR  MARINE  HOSPITAL,  STATEN  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


The  next  item  is  for  169  positions  for  the  new  305-bed  extension  to 
the  Marine  Hospital  at  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  for  a full  year,  the  amount 
being  $213,592. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Has  that  extension  been  completed? 

Dr.  Christian.  It  will  be  completed  within  a month  or  two. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  have  any  funds  in  your  appropriation  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  to  take  care  of  those  employees? 

Dr.  Christian.  No;  as  we  do  not  propose  to  go  into  it  until  the 
first  of  July.  Incidentally,  that  will  be  our  largest  hospital  on  the 
completion  of  this  extension,  giving  us  something  over  1,000  beds.  It 
is  quite  filled  with  patients. 

ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES  FOR  CANCER-TREATMENT  CENTER,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Dr.  Christian.  The  next  item  covers  15  positions  for  the  cancer- 
treatment  center  at  the  Marine  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Mel.,  the  amount 
being  $21,180.  Dr.  Thompson  spoke  about  that  in  his  conversation 
with  you  awhile  ago.  The  cancer -treatment  center  at  Baltimore  has 
been  completed,  and  is  ready  for  full  operation  at  the  present  time. 
We  have  set  up  for  the  treatment  of  cancer  cases  100  beds  in  this  hos- 
pital. The  cases  being  treated  there  are  largely  beneficiaries  of  the 
Service.  We  expect  to  give  treatment  to  those  patients  who  will  be 
transferred  from  the  marine  hospitals  east  of  the  Mississippi,  with  the 
exception  of  Galveston  and  St.  Louis,  which  are  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. These  cancer  patients  are  quite  sick  and  they  require  a great 
deal  of  nursing  and  attention,  with  the  service  of  attendants  and 
orderlies. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  there  were  100  beds 
there  now  for  the  treatment  of  cancer  cases  ? 

Dr.  Christian.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Are  they  fully  occupied? 

Dr.  Christian.  No,  sir;  not  at  the  present  time.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  month  or  two  that  the  clinic  has  been  going  in  full  stride, 
though  it  is  only  partially  filled  with  patients. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  many  patients  do  you  have  there  now? 

Dr.  Christian.  I think  at  the  present  time  there  are  something- 
like  50  or  60,  including  out-patients.  I would  not  like  to  make  that 
as  an  authoritative  statement,  because  the  last  actual  figure  we  had 
on  the  situation  was  a month  ago,  at  which  time  there  were  25  in- 
patients. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  the  personnel  there  at  the  present  time  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  the  number  of  patients  you  have  ? 

Dr.  Christian.  It  is  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  number  of  pa- 
tients, including  the  cancer  patients,  at  the  present  time,  but  when 
the  100  beds  are  fully  occupied,  the  personnel  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  them. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  reason  for  anticipating  that  the  100  beds 
will  be  fully  occupied  during  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 
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I)r.  ( hristian.  Of  the  regular  beneficiaries  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  it  is  estimated  that  slightly  more  than  170,000  are  located 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States.  Of  this  group,  37,000 
are  above  the  age  of  45  years.  It  is  further  estimated  that  of  those 
over  45  years  of  age  4,000  will  sooner  or  later  suffer  from  cancer. 
Flic  present  plans  contemplate  that  cancer  patients  from  all  the 
marine  hospitals,  except  those  in  the  far  West,  will  be  transferred, 
as  the  need  arises,  to  Baltimore  for  treatment  at  the  cancer  center. 

Mr.  T aiiver.  Do  you  have  any  prospective  cancer  patients  who 
would  otherwise  be  placed  in  this  cancer-treatment  center  at  the 
Baltimore  Marine  Hospital,  but  who  are  not  now  inmates  of  that 
institution  because  of  the  lack  of  facilities?  In  other  words,  do  you 
have  a waiting  list? 

Dr.  Christian.  No,  sir;  I do  not  think  we  have  a waiting  list;  but 
there  are  a great  many  cases  of  cancer  now  under  treatment,  not 
only  in  our  own  hospital,  but  in  other  hospitals  and  who  at  the 
same  time  are  service  beneficiaries  requiring  highly  specialized  treat- 
ment to  be  given  at  the  center. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  have  any  information  as  to  the  number  of  cases 
that  would  be  at  the  treatment  center  in  Baltimore  at  the  present 
time  if  the  facilities  were  made  adequate? 

Dr.  Christian.  I think  that  the  ratio  I gave  you  of  cancer  ex- 
pectancy among  our  beneficiaries  is  correct. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is  in  expectancy  of  the  development  of  the 
disease,  but  I am  anxious  to  ascertain  the  present  conditions — that 
is,  whether  you  are  forced  to  deny  treatment  to  anybody  who  has 
already  developed  the  disease,  and  who  would  otherwise  be  a patient 
at  the  cancer  treatment  center  but  for  the  lack  of  facilities  there  at 
the  present  time. 

Dr.  Christian.  I do  not  think  we  have  ever  denied  treatment  to 
any  beneficiary. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I am  wondering  why  you  anticipate  such  a tre- 
mendous increase  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  or  an  increase  from  the 
59  you  have  at  the  present  time  to  100. 

Dr.  Christian.  Because  we  already  have  those  cases  in  our  marine 
hospitals. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Elsewhere? 

Dr.  Christian.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Then,  you  do  have  a number  of  people  suffering  from 
cancer  who  are  not  being  accorded  treatment  at  the  cancer  center 
because  of  the  lack  of  facilities? 

Dr.  Christian.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  the  lack  of  personnel? 

Dr.  Christian.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Parran.  May  I supplement  that  statement  briefly : It  is  largely 
a matter  of  education.  Some  cancer  patients  now  being  treated  at 
other  hospitals  are  now  in  the  far-advanced  or  hopeless  stage  so  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  move  them  to  Baltimore;  and  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  let  it  be  known  among  the  beneficiaries  that  Ave  ha  at*  a place 
for  the  treatment  of  cancer.  We  do  that  in  order  to  encourage 
the  patient  beneficiaries  in  the  early  stages  of  cancer  to  come  there 
for  examination  and  treatment  during  the  stage  when  the  treatment 
may  do  some  good. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  What  percentage  of  increase  is  this  in  the  personnel  ? 
You  are  asking  for  15.  new  positions,  and  I want  to  know  how  many 
do  you  have  now  for  the  cancer-treatment  center. 

Dr.  Christian.  I do  not  think  we  have  a break-down  of  that  kind. 
We  have  a record  of  the  entire  personnel  of  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Can  you  supply  for  the  record  a statement  of  the 
personnel  who  are  serving  the  cancer  treatment  center  at  the  present 
time  ? 

Dr.  Christian.  It  is  not  separated  that  way;  because  a nurse  fre- 
quently may  be  on  duty  in  the  cancer  clinic  for  this  week,  and  then 
next  Aveek  be  transferred  to  another  section  of  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Unless  vce  have  some  idea  of  the  present  number  of 
employees  for  the  cancer  treatment  center,  Ave  cannot  properly  evalu- 
ate 3rour  evidence  as  to  the  necessity  for  an  increase  to  the  extent 
of  15  additional  positions. 

Dr.  Christian.  I might  state  that  the  establishment  of  the  cancer 
research  and  treatment  facilities  is  entirely  neAV  to  marine  hospital 
care,  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  new  center  Avill  accomplish 
the  double  objective  of  providing  for  Public  Health  Service  bene- 
ficiaries needed  facilities  for  cancer  therapy  which  are  too  costly  to 
maintain  in  individual  hospitals  for  the  relatively  feAV  cancer  patients 
reporting  to  a single  institution  for  treatment,  and  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  Avill  be  enabled  to  accomplish  one  of  the  primary 
functions  outlined  in  the  provisions  of  the  National  Cancer  Act  of 
1937,  namely,  studies  leading  to  improvement  in  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  cancer. 

Mr.  Taratsr.  Will  you  furnish  for  the  record  a statement  showing 
the  number  of  personnel  Avho  can  be  regarded  as  being  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  the  present  number  of  cases  in  the  cancer  treatment 
center,  and  then  a break-down  of  the  15  additional  positions  desired, 
together  with  a statement  of  the  grades,  classifications,  and  salaries? 

Dr.  Christian.  May  I make  one  further  statement  at  this  time? 
Funds  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  staff  of  specialists  and 
to  provide  for  the  essential  equipment  are  included  in  the  appropria- 
tion “Maintenance,  National  Cancer  Institute.”  HoAvever,  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  relatively  high  proportion  of  ter- 
minal cases,  a need  arises  for  additional  nurses,  orderlies,  and  clerical 
personnel.  To  provide  for  the  greater  need  for  bed-side  care  among 
the  cancer  patients  recemng  hospital  treatment,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  employ  five  additional  junior  nurses,  S-4,  at  $1,620  per  annum 
each,  and  free  attendants,  or  orderlies,  in  grade  C-3,  at  $1,200  each. 
A clerk-stenographer,  in  grade  CAF-3,  at  $1,620,  will  be  required 
because  of  the  more  extensive  clinical  records  and  of  the  research 
.aspect.  For  the  out-patient  cancer  service,  Avhich  will  be  entirely 
separate  from  the  regular  out-patient  activity,  there  will  be  required 
one  junior  nurse,  of  grade  F-4,  at  $1,620,  tAvo  attendants  of  grade  C-3 
at  $1,200  each,  and  one  clerk-stenographer,  of  grade  CAF-2,  at  $1,440. 

Mr.  Tarater.  We  Avant  to  know  how  many  junior  nurses,  how  many 
orderlies,  Iioav  many  clerks  and  stenographers  you  haATe  assigned  to 
this  particular  work  at  the  cancer-treatment  center  at  the  present  time, 
so  that  we  can  ascertain  Iioav  much  increase  you  are  asking. 

Dr.  Christian.  I will  furnish  that. 
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H I ATFMKNT  IN  SUPPORT  OF  ADDITIONAL  PERSONNEL  NEEDED  FOR,  CANCER,  TREATMENT 
( ENTER.  UNITED  STATES  MARINE  HOSPITAL.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

It  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  100  beds  prepared  for  cancer  patients  are  not 
additional  beds.  Cancer  patients,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the 
relatively  high  proportion  of  terminal  cases,  require  substantially  more  bed-side 
‘•are  than  do  ordinary  medical  and  surgical  patients.  The  positions  requested 
are  to  supplement  the  normal  force  already  on  duty  and  available  for  the  100 
beds  for  the  most  part  now  occupied  by  other  patients,  but  to  be  entirely  occupied 
by  cancer  patients  as  they  are  admitted. 

The  need  for  additional  personnel  was  estimated  thus : 


In-patient  service 


Required  for 
and  at  present 
available  for 
the  care  of  100 
general 
medical  and 
surgical 
patients 

Ratio 

Required 
for  cancer 
patients 

Ratio 

Increase 

of— 

Nurses 

11 

1 nurse  to  9 patients. 

16 

1 nurse  to  6.3  pa- 

5* 

tients. 

Orderlies 

18 

1 orderly  to  5.5  pa- 

23 

1 orderly  to  4.3  pa- 

£ 

tients. 

tients. 

Clerks 

5 

1 clerk  to  19  patients. 

6 

1 clerk  to  16.7  pa- 

i 

tients. 

Total 

34 

45 

u 

OUT-PATIENT  SERVICE 


For  the  out-patient  cancer  service  which  is  entirely  separate  from  the  regular 
out-patient  activity  the  situation  is: 


At  present 
rendering  serv- 
ice are 

Required  to 
place  the  new 
cancer  out-pa- 
tient activity 
into  full  oper- 
ation 

Increase  of— 

Nurses...  _ 

1 

2 

1 

Orderlies  ..  ... 

1 

3 

2' 

Clerks 

0 

1 

l 

Total _.  _ _ ...  ... 

2 

6 

4 

The  15  positions  requested  are : 

6 junior  nurses,  S-4,  at  $1,620  per  annum  each $9,  720 

7 attendants  (orderlies),  C-3,  at  $1,200  per  annum  each 8,400 

1 clerk -stenographer,  CAF-3,  at  $1,620 1,  620 

1 clerk-stenographer,  CAF-2,  at  $1,440 1,440 


Total 21,180 


BED  CAPACITY  OF  STATEN  ISLAND  HOSPITAL  AND  OTHER  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  have  some  hospitals  in  the  country  which 
have  substantially  more  bed  space  than  the  hospital  at  Staten  Island? 

Dr.  Christian.  No,  sir;  not  in  our  service. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  have  there  a 305-bed  extension? 

Dr.  Christian.  With  that  extension,  the  personnel  estimated  is 
considerably  below  the  personnel  we  have  for  a similar  number  of 
beds  at  any  hospital  we  have. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  Let  us  take  the  marine  hospital  at  Boston,  do  you  have 
some  other  hospitals  of  approximately  the  same  capacity  as  the 
marine  hospital  at  Boston  ? 

Dr.  Christian.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  hospitals  are  they  ? 

Dr.  Christian.  We  have  a number  of  hospitals  that  would  not  be 
very  far  from  it,  such  as  the  hospital  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  the  hospital 
at  New  Orleans,  which  is  a little  bit  larger. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  about  the  hospital  at  Savannah? 

Dr.  Christian.  That  is  considerably  smaller. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  bed  capacity  at  Norfolk? 

Dr.  Christian.  Three  hundred  and  sixty. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  bed  capacity  at  Savannah? 

Dr.  Christian.  One  hundred  and  fifty,  while  Boston  will  have  336 
beds. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  number  of  people  do  you  have  assigned  to  the 
hospital  at  Norfolk  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Kinsey.  Two  hundred  and  two  full-time  and  two  part-time, 
exclusive  of  consultants. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  may  continue  the  discussion  of  the  items  of  in- 
crease. 

JUNIOR  NURSE  FOR  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ROOM,  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  HEALTH 

Dr.  Christian.  The  next  item  is  for  one  junior-nurse  position  at 
$1,620  for  the  emergency  relief  room  at  the  National  Institute  of 
Health,  at  Bethesda,  Md.  Approximately  700  employees  will  be  on 
duty  at  that  institute  in  1941.  They  are  entitled  to  emergency  relief 
in  the  event  of  sickness  or  injury  incurred  in  line  of  duty.  The  nature 
of  the  laboratory  work,  handling  glassware,  chemicals,  and  so  forth,  is 
such  that  there  is  considerable  need  likely  to  arise  as  a result  of  that 
type  of  work. 

automatic  increase  in  pay  for  reserve  commissioned  officers 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  item  is  $1,816  for  automatic  increases  in  pay 
for  length  of  service  of  Reserve  commissioned  officers. 

Dr.  Christian.  That  is  automatic,  and  is  simply  in  accordance  with 
the  law.  As  these  officers  go  along  with  length  of  service,  they  get  a 
slight  increase  of  pay  by  reason  of  their  years  of  service, 

CASH  COMMUTATION  FOR  ALLOWANCES 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  your  next  item? 

Dr.  Christian.  The  next  item  is  $6,87u,  to  pay  cash  for  in-kind 
allowances  for  certain  employees.  Two  years  ago,  when  we  were 
under  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Secretary  ordered  that  all  persons 
drawing  salaries  of  $1,200  a year,  or  less,  who  were  the  heads  of  fam- 
ilies, and  were  not  food  handlers,  could  have  a commutation  in  cash 
for  allowances,  and  that  was  done.  This  item  here  is  simply  to  take 
care  of  a number  of  such  cases  where  the  allowances  have  been  com- 
muted to  cash. 
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ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYERS  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  REDUCTION  OF  WORKING  HOURS; 

Mi*.  Tarver.  What  is  the  next  item? 

I)r.  Christian.  The  next  item  is  $382,440  to  provide  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  working  hours  of  certain  employees  of  the  hospitals. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  intend  to  put  all  of  these  employees  on  the 
same  hourly  basis? 

Dr.  C iiristian.  We  hope  that  this  appropriation  will  permit  some- 
thing approaching  a 44-hour  week.  We  think  it  will  permit  a 44- 
hour  week  in  all  the  larger  hospitals,  exclusive  of  time  allowed  for 
meals  and  exclusive  of  “stand-by”  or  “on  call”  duty  for  ward  service 
and  culinary  personnel. 

Mr.  T arver.  What  is  the  maximum  that  vou  intend  to  have  if  the 
estimate  is  approved,  or  what  will  be  your  maximum  hours  per  week? 

Dr.  Christian.  We  hope  in  no  case  they  will  exceed  46  or  47  hours. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  maximum  now? 

Mr.  Ki  nsey.  The  maximum  now  for  mess  attendants  is  50%  hours. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  many  will  be  involved  or  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  hours? 

Mr.  Kinsey.  Five  hundred  and  sixty  nurses  and  1,240  other  em- 
ployees, or  a total  of  1,800  people. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  will  you  use  this  $382,440  for  ? Of  course,  with 
tlie  reduced  number  of  hours,  you  will  have  to  add  more  positions. 
Will  you  use  this  $382,440  to  supply  additional  personnel? 

Dr.  Christian.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  will  be  the  number  of  additional  positions? 

Mr.  Kinsey.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-two  made  up  of  65  nurses, 
17  cooks,  and  250  attendants,  ward  and  kitchen. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Making  a total  of  >332,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Kinsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  They  will  be  brought  in  to  supplement  the  1,800  whose 
hours  are  to  be  reduced? 

Mr.  Kinsey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Would  that  place  your  employees  of  that  type  on  sub- 
stantially the  same  basis  as  similar  employees  of  the  Veterans’  Bureau 
as  to  hours  of  service? 

Dr.  Christian.  I think  it  will ; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  your  next  item? 

classification  of  misassigned  employees 

Dr.  Christian.  The  next  item  is  $20,100  to  defray  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding classified  status  for  unclassified  employees  misassigned  to 
classified  duty.  Throughout  the  years  a considerable  number  of 
employees  have  come  into  our  service.  For  example,  they  may  come 
in  as  attendants  or  orderlies — young  men,  about  18  years  of  age. 
As  the  employee  went  along  he  gained  experience,  became  interested 
in  the  work,  and  in  due  time  began  performing  a technician’s  work 
in  the  laboratory  rather  than  the  work  he  was  originally  hired  to  do. 
There  has  been  no  intention  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  condone  mis- 
alignment of  these  employees,  but  like  Topsy,  it  has  grown  up. 
Apparently,  it  was  something  that  was  bound  to  occur  by  reason  of 
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insufficient  funds.  It  Avas  largely  because  they  Avere  interested  in  the 
work  and  advanced  in  it. 

A young  man  might  be  engaged,  for  instance,  as  a messenger,  and 
then  the  first  thing  you  know  he  Avould  have  attended  a night  school,, 
and  began  clerical  work,  or  something  of  that  sort.  He  was  naturally 
ambitious,  and  wanted  to  go  ahead,  and  liked  the  new  type  of  work. 
This  sum  is  the  amount  required  to  correct  such  misassignments,  and 
pay  that  personnel  the  salaries  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  reason 
of  their  work.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  given  us  a formula} 
under  which  they  will  permit  a correction  of  misassignments  to  an 
extent  not  greater  than  25  percent. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I notice  this  statement  in  your  justifications:  “Recom- 
mendations have  been  made  to  assign  proper  pay-roll  designations  to 
the  positions  in  question  and  early  approval  is  anticipated.” 

You  have  not  yet  received  the  approval  that  you  anticipated,  have 
you? 

Dr.  Christian.  It  is  before  the  Commission  for  approval  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Taraer.  You  are  asking  us  to  make  an  appropriation  for  some- 
thing which  has  not  yet  been  accomplished. 

Dr.  Christian.  It  will  be  approA7ed  before  the  first  of  July. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  anticipate  that  it  will  be  approved  by  that  time. 

Dr.  Christian.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true.  The  Surgeon  General  re- 
minds me  of  the  pressure  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  They' 
haATe  been  asking  us  to  get  it  straightened  out. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  may  be  excellent  grounds  for  anticipating  ap- 
proATil,  but  I do  not  think  the  committee  woiild  be  justified  in  making 
an  appropriation  of  funds  in  advance  of  the  actual  approval.  If 
there  should  be  an  approval,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  could  be  taken 
care  of  in  a deficiency  bill. 

Dr.  Christian.  I am  reminded  that  there  are  some  cases  that  have 
already  been  approved,  and  that  certain  positions  have  been  allo- 
cated; the  only  thing  in  doubt  is  whether  the  people  now  in  them 
Avill  get  that  money.  HoAvever,  within  a short  time  we  Avill  know 
the  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Taraer.  I think  Ave  Avill  be  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse 
if  Ave  undertook  to  act  on  that  simply  on  the  basis  of  an  anticipation.. 

Dr.  Christian.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  question  Avhatever  that 
the  positions  Avill  be  taken  care  of,  but  whether  the  present  assignees 
will  get  the  salary  may  be  doubtful.  I am  sure  that  the  positions 
will  be  appiwed. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROMOTIONS 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  haA7e  an  item  of  $102,194  for  administrative  pro- 
motions. Of  course,  that  matter  will  be  controlled  by  the  general 
policy  of  the  full  committee,  so  it  Avill  not  be  necessary  to  discuss 
that. 

items  of  increase  for  supplies  and  materials 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  may  proceed  Avith  the  discussion  of  the  increase* 
requested  for  supplies  and*  materials,'  subsistence  and  support  of  per- 
sons, and  so  forth. 
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NEW  MARINE  HOSPITAL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Dr.  Christian.  The  first  item  is  $24,459  for  the  new  Marine  Hos- 
pital, Boston,  Mass.,  for  a 6-month  requirement.  That  is  in  the 
same  amount  as  the  present  allowance. 

MARINE  HOSPITAL,  STATEN  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

The  next  item  is  $79,919  for  the  new  305-bed  extension  of  the 
Staten  Island  Marine  Hospital,  for  a full  year,  which  we  anticipate 
will  be  occupied  by  July  1.  That  is  in  ratio  with  the  present  cost 
of  food,  fuel,  and  so  forth. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  HEALTH,  BETHESDA,  MD. 

The  next  is  a small  item  of  $135  for  the  emergency  relief  room 
at  the  National  Institute  of  Health,  Bethesda,  Md.  That  is  for  nec- 
essary medical  supplies  at  the  National  Institute  of  Health. 

SUBSISTENCE  SUPPLIES  FOR  ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES 

The  next  item  is  $15,585  for  subsistence  supplies  required  for  addi- 
tional employees  incident  to  the  reduction  of  working  hours. 

REDUCTION  OF  EXPENDITURE  FOR  FOOD  SUPPLIES 

The  next  item  is  a reduction  of  $1,499  in  the  expenditure  for  food 
supplies  because  of  granting  cash  in  lieu  of  subsistence  in  kind  to 
certain  employees.  That  is  a small  group  who  go  out  and  receive 
a cash  commutation.  That  will  bring  about  a reduction  of  $1,499. 


INCREASE  IN  ESTIMATE  FOR  SUBSISTENCE  AND  SUPPORT  OF  PERSONS, 

CONTRACT  HOSPITAL  CARE,  ETC. 

NEW  MARINE  HOSPITAL,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  next  item  is  $475  for  contract  hospital  care  of  patients.  An 
identical  amount  was  included  in  the  1940  appropriation  for  a 6- 
month  requirement,  which  with  the  sum  here  requested  will  provide 
the  full  year  need  for  1941.  Under  certain  conditions  we  have  found 
it  much  more  economical  to  enter  into  a contract  than  to  maintain 
our  own  facilities  to  take  care  of  particular  types  of  service.  One 
that  we  have  under  consideration  at  the  moment  is  neuro-surgical 
cases.  Neuro-surgical  cases  require  highly  specialized  and  trained 
persons  to  take  care  of  them.  The  volume  of  that  type  of  work  at 
Boston  would  not  justify  provision  for  neuro-surgical  care,  which 
would  cost  several  thousand  dollars  a year.  This  is  a much  cheaper 
way  to  do.  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  out-patient  care. 

Dr.  Christian.  No,  sir;  it  would  be  in-patient  work.  They  would 
be  transferred  to  other  hospitals,  or  to  one  special  institution  equipped 
for  that  type  of  work. 

Mr.  Tarver.  They  would  be  removed  from  your  hospital. 

Dr.  Christian.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  It  would  be  out-patient  treatment  so  far  as  your  hos- 
pital is  concerned. 

Dr.  Christian.  Yes,  sir. 

CONSULTANTS'  FEES 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  is  an  item  of  $1,810  for  consultants’  fees. 

Dr.  Christian.  In  all  of  our  hospitals  we  try  to  maintain  first-class 
consultants’  services.  They  are  trained  men  and  leaders  in  the  pro- 
fession who  come  in  to  see  our  cases  and  advise  with  us  as  to  the  type 
or  kind  of  treatment  that  is  required.  These  people  have  already 
been  authorized.  An  amount  of  $1,810  was  allowed  in  the  1940  ap- 
propriation for  a 6-month  requirement.  The  sum  here  requested  will 
provide  the  full  year  need  for  1941. 

ADDITIONAL  SUPPLIES  AND  MATERIALS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Are  these  items  for  additional  supplies  and  materials 
| for  the  two  new  hospitals  and  for  the  additional  employees  propor- 
tionate with  the  expenditures  now  being  made  for  similar  hospitals? 

Dr.  Christian.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Are  they  the  same  as  for  the  hospitals  you  have  been 
! administering  all  along? 

Dr.  Christian.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  for  the  other  employees  you  have  had  heretofore? 

Dr.  Christian.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  the  consultant  fees,  I presume,  in  connection  with 
these  two  new  hospitals,  are  substantially  proportionate,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  hospitals,  with  the  expense  of  consultant  fees  at 
other  hospitals  ? 

Dr.  Christian.  They  are,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  that  will  be  sufficient  explanation  there. 

INCREASE  IN  ITEM  OF  TRAVEL  EXPENSE 

! 

There  is  a small  increase  in  the  travel  item,  $3,000.  What  addi- 
tional number  of  patients  do  you  anticipate  having  at  the  Cancer 
Treatment  Center  ? 

Dr.  Christian.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  our  best  estimate  of  the 
number  who  will  be  transferred  to  the  hospital  and  will  go  back  to 
their  homes.  Eighty  will  come  in  under  this  estimate  and  40  will 
go  back ; that  is,  80  will  come  to  the  Marine  Hospital  and  we  hope  to 
send  back  40  of  them. 

ITEMS  OF  INCREASE  IN  ESTIMATE  FOR  FURNISHING  HEAT,  LIGHT,  POWER. 

AND  WATER 

BOSTON,  STATEN  ISLAND,  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  your  item  for  furnishing  heat,  light,  and  power,  the 
increases  relating  to  the  new  hospitals,  I think  will  be  understood 
by  the  committee;  but  as  to  this  item  for  the  Marine  Hospital  at 
1 San  Francisco,  “for  water  to  be  purchased  from  the  city  for  a maxi- 
j mum  of  6 months  each  year,  increased  cost” : Why  should  there  be 
I an  increased  cost  of  the  water  for  this  hospital  ? 
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I)r.  Christian.  It  is  a rather  involved  story,  but  won’t  take  long 
to  tell.  For  many  years  we  have  drawn  our  water  from  the  Presidio 
Army  supply  and  we  get  it  at  a very  cheap  rate;  but,  in  the  past 
year  or  two,  they  have  had  a water  shortage  and  last  summer  the 
commanding  officer  notified  us  they  would  no  longer  be  able  to  sup- 
ply water  in  the  volume  they  had  been  supplying  it  and  directed 
that  we  make  other  arrangements  to  get  our  supply,  and  this  item 
here  is  simply  in  the  nature  of  an  insurance  policy.-  If  the  rains 
come  and  they  have  more  water,  we  will  continue  to  buy  water  from 
the  Presidio;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  shut  off  the  water  supply,  we 
will  have  to  get  it  from  the  city. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Perhaps  Mr.  Sheppard  can  tell  us  whether  they  an- 
ticipate another  bad  year  in  California. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Let  me  ask  this  question:  Is  the  Presidio  supply 
an  independent  supply,  or  is  it  one  that  is  associated  with  the  City 
delivery  system  ? 

Dr.  Christian.  I think  it  is  an  independent  supply. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  There  is  your  answer,  gentlemen.  The  fact  is  when 
the  Army  originally  put  in  their  water  supply,  they  went  down  an 
improper  depth.  I think  they  are  down  with  their  wells  about  250 
feet  if  my  information  is  correct  and  they  have  had  a lowering  of 
the  water  table  to  such  an  extent  it  has  reduced  the  supply.  No 
rainfall  is  where  the  trouble  is  coming  from;  it  is  not  the  supply 
of  the  City  water  program,  which  created  that  condition  for  the 
Presidio. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  there  a general  lowering  of  the  water  levels  in 
California  ? 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Decided  and,  beyond  question,  at  an  alarming  rate* 
due  to  lack  of  flood  control  work  by  our  government. 

Dr.  Christian.  We  would  like  to  say  this,  that,  if  the  Presidio 
continues  to  supply  us  water,  we  will  save  every  cent  of  that  item 
for  water ; we  won’t  spend  a nickel  of  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  that  is  understood  by  the  committee. 

Now,  I am  passing  over  the  items  for  burials  at  the  two  new 
hospitals,  assuming  they  are  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  estimated 
for  all  institutions. 

INCREASE  IN  ITEM  FOR  EQUIPMENT  OF  STATEN  ISLAND  HOSPITAL 

The  item  for  equipment,  $73,100,  is  rather  substantial,  however. 
Tell  us  about  that. 

Dr.  Christian.  The  sum  of  $73,100  is  required  to  equip  Extension 
No.  1 to  the  Marine  Hospital  at  Staten  Island,  New  York.  This  ex- 
tension will  have  305  beds  and  for  only  the  basic  items  of  hospital 
and  ward  furniture  this  sum  averages  $239.67  per  bed.  We  think 
$239.67  is  exceedingly  low,  but  that  is  all  we  were  authorized  to 
ask  for. 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  INCREASE  IN  ESTIMATE  FOR  19  41 

Mr.  Tarver.  Your  total  increase  sought  is  $1,050,722,  which  is  quite 
substantial,  but  I must  say  you  apparently  have  thoroughly  justified 
nearly  every  item. 
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Dr.  Christian.  We  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a conservative 
estimate  and  is  as  low  as  we  feel  we  can  do  with  to  meet  these 
increases  and  render  adequate  service. 

PAY  TO  DONORS  OF  BLOOD  FOR  USE  IN  TRANSFUSION  CASES 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  some  new  language  asked  for  in  connection 
with  this  appropriation.  The  first  item  of  new  language  requires  no 
explanation.  That  is  the  substitution  of  “Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency”  for  “Secretary  of  the  Treasury.”  The  im- 
portant change  is  this  new  languages — 

reasonable  fees  (not  to  exceed  $50  for  each  blood  donation)  to  Government 
employees  and  others  for  services  as  donors  of  blood  to  be  used  in  transfusions. 

Will  you  explain  that,  please? 

Dr.  Christian.  Yes,  sir.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  only  type 
of  person  who  can  be  found  in  a hospital  suitable  to  act  as  a donor 
may  be  an  employee.  Under  our  present  limitation,  the  Comptroller 
General  has  held  that  a blood  donation  was  a service,  rather  than 
blood  as  a commodity,  and  we  were  unable  to  pay  for  it;  so,  as  a 
consequence,  the  patient  might  go  unserved  because  we  could  not  get 
the  blood. 

I do  not  know  just  how  the  Comptroller  would  recognize  blood 
banks  or  how  he  would  classify  blood  taken  from  a dead  man.  Cer- 
tainly  that  is  not  a service;  if  you  take  blood  from  a dead  man;  it 
becomes  a commodity.  And  that  is  one  of  the  recognized  methods  of 
obtaining  blood. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Would  the  gentleman  just  go  back  again  and  state 
the  Comptroller’s  decision  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Kinsey.  The  Comptroller  General,  under  date  of  February  24, 
1926  (5  Comp.  Gen.  658),  rendered  a decision  in  which  it  was  held, 
quoting  from  the  S3dlabus : 

A blood-transfusion  operation  involves  on  the  part  of  the  donor  the  render- 
ing of  a service  rather  than  the  sale  of  a commodity  and  the  payment  of  a fee 
or  compensation  therefor  to  an  enlisted  man  of  the  Navy  or  to  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Government  whose  salary,  pay,  or  emoluments  are  fixed  by 
law  or  regulation  is  prohibited  by  the  provisions  of  section  1765,  Revised 
Statutes. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I am  not  posted  in  all  of  the  ramifications  of  pos- 
sible legal  interpretations,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  what  is 
within  the  confines  of  the  anatomy  of  an  individual  might  be  con- 
sidered somewhat  a personal  commodity,  too. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Assuming  the  Comptroller  General’s  opinion  is  cor- 
rect, how  can  we  provide  for  payment  to  Government  employees  for 
service  of  this  type,  which  the  Comptroller  General  states  is  pro- 
hibited by  law? 

Mr.  Kinsey.  There  are  two  pieces  of  legislation  subsequent  to  that 
decision.  We  may  pay  a Government  employee  as  a donor  if  the 
patient  is  a veteran,  or  if  the  patient  is  a member  of  the  military 
forces,  but  we  cannot  pay  a Government  employee  if  the  patient  is  a 
merchant  seaman.  We  could  pay  the  donor  if  the  donor  was  a 
1 C.  C.  C.  enrollee  and  the  patient  was  a C.  C.  C.  enrollee,  or  a former 
| enrollee,  but  we  could  not  pay  the  donor  if  he  were  a Government 
; employee. 
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Mr.  T arver.  This  language  which  it  is  proposed  to  incorporate  in 
1 lie  hill  would  authorize  you  to  pay  Government  employees  for  dona- 
lions  of  blood  for  all  patients,  would  it  not? 

Dr.  Christian.  I think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  T 'arver.  Well,  the  law  does  not  authorize  that,  does  it, 

Dr.  Christian.  It  does  not  at  present. 

Mr.  T arver.  Well,  we  cannot  change  the  law. 

Dr.  Christian.  Is  not  that  what  this  is? 

Mr.  T arver.  I think  that  is  what  is  proposed  to  do — to  change  the 
law.  which  is  not  the  function  of  this  committee.  It  might  be  sub- 
ject to  a point  of  order  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Hari  jOW.  The  law  which  the  Comptroller  General  cites  as  pro- 
hibiting this  is  the  law  which  says  if  you  receive  compensation  from 
(he  Government,  which  is  fixed  by  law,  that  cannot  be  increased  in 
any  way  of  administrative  action.  In  other  words,  if  my  salary  is 
$2,000  and  if  I get  $50  for  a blood  transfusion,  the  Government  is 
paying  me  $2,050  as  a salary,  which  is  prohibited  by  law. 

Wh  at  we  want  to  do  here  is  not  to  change  the  law,  but  to  change 
the  Comptroller  General’s  interpretation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Which  is  the  same  thing.  In  other  words,  you  would 
not  change  the  law  as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  you 
would  change  the  Supreme  Court’s  construction  of  the  law,  which 
is  legislative  action,  which  this  committee  is  barred  from  assuming. 

Mr.  Harlow.  Well,  this  is  the  law  which  he  says  bars  this  matter 
right  now : 

No  officer  in. any  branch  of  the  public  service,  or  any  other  person  whose  salary, 
pay,  or  emoluments  are  fixed  by  law  or  regulations,  shall  receive  any  additional 
pay,  extra  allowance,  or  compensation,  in  any  form  whatever,  for  the  disburse- 
ment of  public  money,  or  for  any  other  service  or  duty  whatever,  unless  the 
same  is  authorized  by  law,  and  the  appropriation  therefor  explicitly  states  that 
it  is  for  such  additional  pay,  extra  allowance,  or  compensation. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  what  is  the  citation  there;  what  is  the  statute? 

Mr.  Harlow.  Section  1765  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S.  C.,  title  5, 
sec.  70). 

Mr.  Tarver.  Has  that  law  been  changed  since  then;  if  so,  to  what 
extent  and  by  what  action  ? 

Mr.  Harlow.  No;  but  since  reading  the  law  it  is  quite  evident  the 
law  itself  says,  if  the  appropriation  authorizes  the  additional  compen- 
sation, it  may  be  paid.  So  we  are  not  changing  the  law  and  are  not 
changing  his  interpretation. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Oh,  yes;  I think  you  are  changing  his  interpretation. 
Read  what  he  says  there  again.  He  says  it  must  be  authorized  by  law 
and  provided  for  by  specific  appropriation,  and  he  says  it  is  not  author- 
by  law  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Harlow.  He  says : 

A blood-transfusion  operation  involves  on  the  part  of  tlie  donor  the  rendering 
of  a service  rather  than  the  sale  of  a commodity  and  the  payment  of  a fee  or 
compensation  therefor  to  an  enlisted  man  of  the  Navy  or  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Government  whose  salary,  pay,  or  emoluments  are  fixed  by  law 
or  regulation  is  prohibited  by  the  provisions  of  section  1765,  Revised  Statutes. 

He  did  not  make  any  mention  of  the  further  fact  that  the  law  does 
say  that  this  compensation  may  be  paid  if  the  appropriation  therefor 
explicitly  provides  for  such  additional  compensation. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  let  us  see  if  that  section  says  that.  Have  you 
that  section  before  you  there — section  1765? 

Mr.  Harlow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Read  it  again,  but  not  for  the  record. 

(The  section  referred  to  was  read  as  hereinbefore  recorded.) 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  does  not  say  merely  “an  appropriation  therefor  be 
made  by  Congress,”  but  “unless  the  same  is  authorized  by  law.”  Now, 
what  law  authorizes  the  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  for  this 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  Harlow.  The  language  in  the  appropriation  act  is  perfectly 
good  law,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Tarver.  No;  the  Appropriations  Committee  cannot  change 
statutory  law. 

I think,  gentlemen,  you  are  in  the  difficulty  here  that,  if  we  include 
this  language  in  the  bill,  it  would  be  stricken  out  on  a point  of  order 
in  the  House,  and  you  will  have  to  get  legislation  authorizing  this 
before  we  can  do  anything  for  you. 

Dr.  Christian.  I do  not  know  how  the  Veterans’  Administration 
and  the  Navy  worked  out  their  particular  cases,  but  they  do  have  this 
authority  now. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  you  might  confer  with  the  officials  of  those  admin- 
istrations, or  those  bureaus,  or  departments,  about  it  and  give  us  the 
benefit  of  any  further  information  you  secure.  At  the  present  time, 
it  appears  we  are  without  authority  to  include  this  language  in  the 
bill.  And  if  there  is  some  legislative  authority  to  which  you  can 
call  our  attention,  we  will  be  glad  to  give  the  matter  consideration. 

Dr.  Christian.  We  will  do  that. 

Note. — Subsequent  to  our  action  in  suggesting  this  new  language  it  has  been 
learned  that  consideration  is  being  given  to  the  need  for  legislation  which  will 
correct  the  difficulty  mentioned  as  to  all  Federal  hospital  agencies.  The  subject 
has  been  a matter  of  general  discussion  between  representatives  of  the  different 
agencies  and  it  is  my  belief  that  a bill  will  be  introduced  shortly. 

PAY  OF  TEMPORARY  EMPLOYEES  (FIELD) 

Mr.  Tarver.  I call  your  attention  next  to  the  item  “Temporary  em- 
ployees (field),”  which  it  appears  required  $35,000  in  1939,  $710,000 
in  1940,  and  for  which  $142,306  are  asked  in  1941.  Those  are  very 
great  variations  in  the  amounts  for  the  respective  fiscal  years  men- 
tioned, and  I wondered  what  explanation  there  may  be  for  the 
variation. 

Mr.  Kinsey.  The  difference  between  the  $35,000  in  1939  and  the 
$710,000  for  this  year  is  due  to  reimbursements  from  the  Employees’ 
Compensation  Commission  for  the  care  of  injured  W.  P.  A.  patients. 
There  is  $675,000  in  the  1940  column  for  that.  And  going  to  1941,  we 
show  a drop  in  reimbursements  from  E.  C.  C.,  because  there  is  at 
present  no  legislation  for  the  care  of  injured  W.  P.  A.  employees  in 
1941.  We  have  left  in  the  1941  column  only  the  portion  of  the  reim- 
bursements from  E.  C.  C.  appropriations  pertaining  to  the  carry-over 
of  those  patients  who  can  not  be  discharged  on  June  30,  and  for  which 
the  Commission  will  have  money  to  reimburse  us. 
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Friday,  February  23,  1940. 

INCREASED  PERSONNEL  FOR  NEW  HOSPITALS 


Mr.  Tarver.  In  connection  with  these  estimates  for  increased  per- 
sonnel in  the  two  new  hospitals,  one  being  a new  hospital  and  one  a 
new  annex,  I would  like  to  have  the  record  show  the  present  cost  for 
your  hospitals,  and  what  your  anticipated  cost  will  be  next  year.  In 
other  words,  we  want  to  know  the  reasons  you  have  for  anticipating 
a substantial  increase  in  the  cost,  so  we  will  be  in  a position  to  deter- 
mine what  additional  personnel  would  be  reasonably  necessary,  not 
merely  to  man  the  new  hospitals,  but  to  man  sufficient  facilities  to 
take  care  of  the  probable  total  case  load.  I would  like  to  have  that 
information  furnished  for  the  record.  I am,  referring  to  the  general 
marine  hospitals,  and  you  may  supply  that  information  for  the 
record. 

Dr.  Parran.  We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  it. 

(The  statement  requested  appears  in  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Chris- 
tian on  p.  465.) 

DIVISION  OF  MENTAL  HYGIENE 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  take  up  the  item  covering  expenses  of  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Division  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  at  this 
point  we  will  insert  in  the  record  pages  115  and  116  of  the  justifica- 
tion. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Regular  appropriation,  1940  act $1,  217,  700 

Deduct  nonrecurring  and  other  items  not  required  in  1941 : 

Equipment,  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Hos- 
pital, Lexington,  Ky $15, 110 

Reserved  by  Bureau  of  the  Budget 2,  700 

Transferred  to  administrative  expenses,  Federal  Secur- 
ity Agency 4,  420 

Deducted  on  account  of  funds  for  packing,  crating,  and 
drayage,  and  transportation  of  personal  effects  being 
included  in  appropriation  “Miscellaneous  and  contin- 
gent expenses” 4,  000 

26, 230 


Base  for  1941 1, 191,  470 


Increases  requested  for  1941 : 

For  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Hospital, 


Fort  Worth,  Tex. : 

Personal  services $60,  610 

Supplies  and  materials 83,  620 

Communication  service 1,  000 

Travel  expenses 11,  625 

Heat,  light,  power,  and  water 6,  500 

Special  and  miscellaneous  expenses 2,  500 

Gratuities 2,  000 


167,  855 

Less  reductions : 

Transportation  of  things 3,  000 

Equipment 4 -600 

$160,  355 
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Increases  requested  for  1941 — Continued. 

For  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Hospital, 


Lexington,  Ky. : 

Personal  services $82,  746 

Supplies  and  materials 43,  414 

Communication  service 600 

Travel  expenses 28,  815 

Transportation  of  things 1,  325 

Heat,  light,  power,  and  water 7,  000 

Special  and  miscellaneous  expenses 2,  800 

Gratuities 1,  500 

Equipment 64,  810 

$233,  010 

For  administrative  promotions : 

Departmental — 60 

Field 8,  040 

8, 100 


401,  465 


Total  estimate  or  appropriation  for  1941 1,  592,  935 

Mr.  Tarver.  Dr.  Kolb,  will  you  justify  this  estimate? 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NARCOTIC  FARMS 

Dr.  Kolb.  Yes,  sir.  When  the  Federal  Government  went  into  the 
business  of  restricting  the  use  of  narcotics  for  medical  purposes,  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Harrison  narcotics  law,  which  imposed  penalties  on 
persons  using  narcotics  or  handling  them  illegally.  That  law  went 
into  effect  in  1915.  The  result  ivas  that  thousands  of  narcotic  addicts, 
who  were  not  in  any  real  sense  criminals,  were  sent  to  prison  under 
the  provisions  of  that  law.  It  was  found,  of  course,  that  those  cases 
were  not  really  criminal  cases,  except  that  they  involved  a violation 
of  this  narcotics  law.  After  some  years’  experience  it  was  found 
that  it  was  a very  wrong  way  to  treat  those  people,  and  that  sending 
them  to  prison  had  no  effect  whatever  in  the  way  of  curing  them.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  they  were  made  worse  because  of  going  to  prison. 
There  was  also  naturally  a feeling  of  resentment  on  their  part  against 
such  harsh  treatment.  Therefore,  in  1929,  Congress  passed  a law 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  two  narcotic  hospitals. 

Those  hospitals  were  established  for  the  purpose  of  treating  F ederal 
prisoners  who  were  addicts,  and,  also,  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
such  voluntary  patients  who  were  addicts  as  would  apply  for  admis- 
sion to  those  farms.  The  reason  for  including  voluntary  patients  is 
this:  Throughout  the  United  States  there  are  numerous  such  addicts, 
and  most  of  them  have  no  money.  Most  of  them  want  to  be  cured, 
but  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  narcotic  hospitals  they  were 
unable  to  get  medical  treatment  because  most  of  the  public  hospitals 
were  not  taking  them,  and  those  public  institutions  that  did  take 
them  only  took  them  for  a matter  of  a week  or  10  days,  and  that  treat- 
ment was  more  in  the  nature  of  a punishment  than  a treatment.  So 
we  began  to  take  volunteer  patient  addicts  from  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  We  keep  them  as  long  as  they  are  willing  to  stay, 
or  for  a period  which  we  think  is  adequate  for  their  cure. 

Mr.  Houston.  Where  are  those  narcotic  farms  located  ? 

Dr.  Kolb.  One  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  one  at  Lexington,  Ky. 

Now,  one-third  of  the  voluntary  patients  stay  until  we  say  they 
are  cured,  and  we  have  cut  the  time  down  to  6 months,  rather  than 
9 months  or  a year. 
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During  the  fiscal  year  1939,  264  voluntary  patients  were  admitted 
to  the  Lexington  Hospital.  We  have  at  the  institution  at  the  present 
time  approximately  75  voluntary  patients.  At  the  Fort  Worth  in- 
stitution, which  is  not  yet  operating  at  full  capacity,  we  have  49 
voluntary  patients. 

Mr.  T arver.  You  may  proceed  with  the  dicussion  of  the  different 
items  in  your  estimate. 

Dr.  Kolb.  There  is  another  provision  for  handling  convicted  cases 
that  might  be  of  interest  to  you,  and  that  is  on  the  question  of 
probation.  Under  the  act,  the  courts  are  now  authorized  to  suspend 
sentences,  and  make  provision  for  probation.  In  making  provision 
for  probation,  some  of  them  provide  that  during  the  probationary 
period  the  offenders  go  to  a hospital  and  stay  until  we  pronounce  them 
cured.  We  have  usually  between  75  and  100  probationary  cases  at 
Lexington  under  that  provision,  and  the  time  they  stay  there  may  be 
shortened  at  any  time  when  we  say  that  they  are  fit  to  go  out. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Those  probationary  cases  are  from  the  United  States 
courts  only? 

Dr.  Kolb.  Yes,  sir;  no  State  courts  have  authority  to  send  patients 
to  our  hospitals. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Of  course,  the  State  courts  in  some  jurisdictions 
would  have  authority  in  pending  criminal  cases,  to  place  them  on 
probation  under  conditions,  or  on  the  condition  of  being  accepted  and 
being  accorded  treatment.  That  would  not  have  any  effect,  however, 
so  far  as  your  authority  is  concerned  ? 

Dr.  Kolb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  At  the  same  time,  that  patient  could  be  required  to 
make  application,  as  a volunteer  for  admission? 

Dr.  Kolb.  Yes,  sir;  we  usually  have  some  patients  of  that  type, 
but  the  State  courts  cannot  exercise  authority  over  them.  Aliy  volun- 
tary patient  who  demands  his  discharge  must  be  released,  even 
though  he  is  not  considered  cured,  regardless  of  any  State  action 
pending  against  him.  I think  that  is  a wise  provisilon  of  law.  It 
would  simply  be  an  excuse  for  them  to  follow  it  up  with  appeals, 
and  we  could  not  do  much  with  that  type  of  case. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Does  this  probationary  provision  liaise  any  tend- 
ency to  assist  you  in  the  rehabilitation  of  these  cases  ? 

Dr.  Kolb.  Yes,  sir.  We  think  it  is  a better  program,  because  it 
removes  from  them  the  stigma  of  a penitentiary  sentence.  If  they 
go  out  with  that  stigma  attached  to  them,  even  though  they  have  been 
cured,  they  have  difficulty  in  securing  employment,  and,  being  unable 
to  secure  employment,  they  become  discouraged,  and  are  likely  to 
relapse. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I think  you  mentioned  the  number  of  inmates  in 
the  two  institutions.  How  many  do  you  have  at  Lexington  ? 

Dr.  Kolb.  On  February  16,  we  had  1,053  patients  altogether  there, 
and  at  Fort  Worth  we  had  383  patients,  making  a total  of  1,436 
patients  in  the  two  institutions  on  February  16. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  How  do  the  facilities  at  Fort  Worth  compare  with 
those  at  Lexington?  Can  you  take  care  of  as  many  addicts  there? 

Dr.  Kolb.  The  new  building  at  Fort  Worth  was  recently  com- 
pleted and  it  is  gradually  being  filled  up.  That  hospital  will  have  a 
capacity  of  1,000,  and  the  present  capacity  of  the  hospital  at  Lexing- 
ton is  1,000,  with  some  additions  authorized. 
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SUBSISTENCE  TO  DISCHARGED  PATIENTS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  proceed  with  the  justification  of  your  estimates. 

Dr.  Kolb.  We  are  asking,  to  begin  with,  for  some  change  in  the 
language  whereby  we  would  be  authorized  to  give  voluntary  patients 
who  are  discharged  as  cured  funds  for  subsistence  on  their  way  home, 
when  they  do  not  have  money  of  their  own.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  many  of  these  people  have  no  money  whatever  and,  if  we  dis- 
charge them  from  the  hospital  and  they  have  nothing  to  buy  food 
with  on  their  way  home,  it  creates  quite  an  embarrassing  situation 
for  them.  We  have  tried  to  get  this  money  from  social  agencies,  or 
other  agencies.  Should  we  turn  them  out  without  any  money  at  all, 
it  militates  against  their  recovery.  Expenditures  under  the  author- 
ization requested  will  amount  to  only  a few  dollars  in  the  course 
of  a year  and  will  relieve  a very  embarrassing  situation. 


transportation  to  and  from  school  of  children  of  employees  of  hospitals 

AT  FORT  WORTH,  TEX.,  AND  LEXINGTON,  ICY. 

Mr.  Tarver.  While  you  are  talking  about  new  language — we 
usually  take  that  up  at  the  end  of  the  discussion;  but,  since  you  are 
discussing  it,  the  part  of  the  new  language  I will  ask  you  to  discuss 
is  at  the  end  of  the  item — 

and  the  Surgeon  General  is  authorized  to  utilize  Government-owned  automotive 
equipment  in  transporting  to  and  from  school,  children  of  Public  Health  Service 
personnel  on  duty  at  the  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
and  Lexington,  Ky.,  who  have  quarters  for  themselves  and  their  families  on 
the  station  reservations. 

Dr.  Kolb.  That  is  for  the  school  children.  These  hospitals  are 
located  6 and  7 miles  from  the  town  and  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees live  there  with  their  families  and  have  no  way  to  get  their 
children  to  school.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  authorize  the  use  of 
station  automotive  equipment  to  transport  those  children  to  town. 
It  is  a thing  which  is  done  in  various  veterans’  hospitals,  many  of 
which  are  located  at  some  distance  from  towns,  and  for  which  authori- 
zation is  included  in  the  Veterans’  Administration  Appropriation  Act. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  it  involve  any  considerable  additional  expense? 

Dr.  Kolb.  Very  little.  In  fact,  I doubt  whether  it  will  involve 
$100  additional  expense  in  the  course  of  a year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I will  ask  you  now  to  take  up  the  different  items, 
first  discussing  the  nonrecurring  items,  and  then  the  increases  re- 
quested for  1941. 

NONRECURRING  ITEMS 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  LEXINGTON,,  KY.,  HOSPITAL 

Dr.  Kolb.  The  nonrecurring  items  appear  on  page  115.  They  are 
certain  items  of  equipment  amounting  to  $15,110,  which  was  per- 
manent equipment  for  three  sets  of  quarters  and  for  some  interns’ 
quarters  during  the  past  year.  Another  item  is  for  dry-cleaning 
equipment,  which  is  a permanent  thing  and  will  not  have  to  be  re- 
peated. Then  there  is  $2,700  set  aside  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
as  a reserve ; $4,420  is  transferred  to  administrative  expenses,  Federal 
Security  Agency,  to  cover  the  salaries  of  two  employees  they  have 
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taken  over  from  our  division.  Then  there  are  deducted  funds  for 
packing,  crating,  and  drayage,  which  will  be  attended  to  in  the  gen- 
eral Public  Health  freight  and  travel  appropriation  for  this  year. 

INCREASES  REQUESTED  FOR  HOSPITAL,  FORT  WORTH,  TEX.,  1941 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  item  is  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Dr.  Kolb.  The  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  at  Fort  Worth 
comes  first  on  the  list  here.  We  are  asking  for  a substantial  increase 
there  of  $160,355,  because  during  the  next  year  we  will  be  working 
at  full  capacity.  During  this  year  we  began  working  toward  full 
capacity.  A new  building  became  available  for  occupancy  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1940,  and  is  gradually  being  filled  up.  The  increases  for 
personnel;  supplies  and  materials;  communication  service;  travel 
expenses;  heat,  light,  power,  and  water;  special  and  miscellaneous 
expenses;  and  gratuities,  will  be  necessary  to  operate  the  hospital 
on  a full-time  basis  during  the  entire  fiscal  year  1941. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  item  of  “gratuities”;  what  does  that 
include  ? 

Dr.  Kolb.  There  is  a provision  in  all  of  the  Federal  laws  about 
prisoners,  when  they  are  discharged,  being  given  a small  gratuity.  It 
is  limited  to  $20.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  give  these  men  some- 
thing to  go  on  for  a few  clays  until  they  get  adjusted  outside,  so 
that  they  will  not  need  to  violate  some  law  in  order  to  get  shelter 
and  food. 

Mr.  Houston.  And  also  what  you  were  speaking  about  a while 
ago — to  send  a patient  home  ? 

Mr.  Kolb.  That  referred  to  an  allowance  which  would  only  be 
given  to  voluntary  patients  who  otherwise  would  have  no  funds 
with  which  to  purchase  food  on  the  way  home.  But  there  is  a 
provision  in  the  Federal  law  whereby  all  Federal  prisoners  get 
gratuities  of  clothing  and  a certain  amount  of  cash. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  you  pay  the  travel  expense  to  and  from  the 
hospital  ? 

Dr.  Kolb.  Of  all  the  prisoner  and  probationer  patients,  but  not 
voluntary  patients.  We  are  authorized  to  pay  voluntary  patients’ 
way  home  from  the  hospital,  but  we  only  use  that  for  those  patients 
who  do  not  have  any  money  of  their  own. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  PERSONNEL  OF  FORT  WORTH  AND  LEXINGTON  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  furnish  for  the  record  a break-down  showing 
the  number  of  additional  personnel  desired,  the  number  of  positions, 
types  of  positions,  grade,  salaries,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Harlow.  The  situation  at  Fort  Worth  is  just  this.  That  per- 
sonnel is  on  duty  now  and  the  extra  amount  there  is  the  difference 
between  a partial  year’s  employment  and  a full  year’s  employment 
for  personnel  for  Fort  Worth. 

Mr.  Tarver.  This  is  just  to  continue  their  services  for  the  next 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Harlow.  Yes;  excepting,  of  course,  the  positions  of  Chief 
Clerk  and  Educational  Director,  who  will  be  appointed  in  1941  if 
the  funds  requested  for  these  two  positions  are  provided. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  I would  like  to  have  a break-down  showing  the  num- 
ber, type,  and  salary  grades  of  those  positions. 

Dr.  Kolb.  At  Fort  Worth?  We  can  give  you  a list  of  that. 

Comparative  statement  of  personnel  at  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 


Grade 

Designation 

Fiscal  year  1940 

Fiscal  year  1941 

Fort  Worth, 
Tex. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Fort  Worth, 
Tex. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Num- 
ber of 
posi- 
tions 

Annual 

salary 

Num- 
ber of 
posi- 
tions 

Annual 

salary 

Num- 
ber of 
posi- 
tions 

A nnual 
salary 

Num- 
ber of 
posi- 
tions 

Annual 

salary 

P-6 

Consultant  in  surgery 

. 1 

$5, 600 

.1 

$5, 600 

. 1 

$5, 600 

. 1 

$5, 600 

P-6 

Consultant  in  roentgen- 

. 1 

5, 600 

. 1 

5,  600 

. 1 

5, 600 

.1 

5,  600 

ology. 

P-6 

Consultant  in  eye,  ear, 

.1 

5,  600 

. 1 

5,  600 

nose,  and  throat. 

P-6.  .. 

Consultant  in  eye.  _ . 

. 1 

5,  600 

. 1 

5, 600 

P-6 

Consultant  in  ear,  nost, 

. 1 

5,  600 

. 1 

5, 600 

and  throat. 

P-6 

Consultant  in  urology 

. 1 

5,  600 

.1 

5,600 

. 1 

5,  600 

.1 

5,  600 

P-4 

Chemist  (biological) 

1 

4,000 

1 

4,  000 

P-4 

Consultant  in  encephelog- 

, 1 

3,800 

. 1 

3i  800 

raphy. 

P-4 

Educational  director 

1 

3,800 

1 

3,  800 

P-3 

Superintendent  of  me- 

1 

3,  200 

1 

3,  400 

1 

3;  200 

1 

3;  400 

chanical  and  mainte- 

nance  service. 

P-3 

Associate  physicist 

1 

3,300 

1 

3,  300 

P-3 

Psychologist  

1 

3,  200 

1 

3,  300 

1 

3,200 

1 

3'  300 

P-3 

Consultant  in  dentistry  . 

. 1 

3,  200 

. 1 

3,  200 

P-2 

Assistant  psychologist 

1 

2,  600 

1 

2,  600 

P-2 

Chaplain 

.9 

2,  600 

.8 

2,  600 

.9 

2,  600 

.8 

2,  600 

P-1  ... 

Druggist  _ 

1 

2,  000 

1 

2, 100 

1 

2, 000 

1 

2, 100 

SP-8 

Chief  dietitian 

1 

2,  800 

1 

2,  800 

1 

2,  800 

1 

2'  800 

SP-8  . 

Chief  nurse.  

1 

2, 800 

1 

2,  800 

1 

2,  800 

1 

2,  800 

SP-7 

Physical  director.,  _ 

1 

2,  300 

1 

2,  300 

1 

2,  300 

1 

2,  300 

SP-6 

Head  nurse 

1 

2, 100 

1 

2, 000 

1 

2, 100 

1 

2, 000 

SP-6 

Anesthetist.  

.3 

2.  000 

SP-6 

Senior  medical  technician. 

1 

2, 000 

1 

2,  200 

1 

2, 000 

1 

2,200 

SP-6 

Head  dietitian 

1 

2,000 

1 

2,d00 

1 

2, 000 

1 

2. 000 

SP-6 

Senior  guard  attendant- .. 

1 

2, 000 

2 

2,000 

1 

2, 000 

2 

2,000 

SP-5 

Staff  nurse  - 

8 

1,920 

8 

1,920 

8 

1,920 

8 

1,920 

SP-5 

Physiotherapy  aide  _ 

1 

1,920 

1 

1,860 

1 

1,  920 

1 

1,  860 

SP-5 

Occupationa  l therapy  aide. 

1 

l”  800 

1 

1,800 

1 

1,800 

1 

1,800 

SP-5 

Music  and  hand  instruc- 

1 

1,  800 

1 

1,860 

1 

1,800 

1 

1,860 

tor. 

SP-5  .... 

Librarian  . _ 

1 

1,800 

1 

1,860 

1 

1,800 

1 

1,860 

SP-5 

Medical  interne 

6 

1,800 

8 

1,800 

6 

l'  800 

8 

X,  800 

SP-5 

Head  guard  attendant 

13 

1,800 

6 

1,800 

13 

1,800 

6 

1,  800 

SP-5  ... 

Dental  interne  . __ 

2 

1,800 

2 

1,800 

2 

1,800 

2 

1,800 

SP-5 

Assistant  medical  tech- 

1 

1,800 

1 

1,860 

1 

1,800 

1 

b 860 

nician. 

SP-4 

-do.  - 

1 

1,620 

1 

1,620 

SP-4 

Assistant  dental  techni- 

1 

1,620 

1 

1, 800 

1 

1,620 

1 

1,  800 

cian. 

SP-4 

Guard  attendant.  . .. 

27 

1,620 

22 

1,631 

27 

1,620 

22 

1,631 

SP-2 

Laboratory  attendant  . . 

1 

1,440 

1 

1,  440 

CAF-11-- 

Chief  clerk  (administra- 

1 

3;  800 

1 

3,  800 

1 

3;  800 

tive  assistant) . 

CAF-9... 

Material  officer 

1 

3,  200 

1 

3,  200 

CAF-9... 

Chief  supervising  guard- 

1 

3,  200 

1 

3,400 

1 

3,  200 

1 

3',  400 

ian. 

CAF-9--- 

Registrar - . . 

1 

3,200 

1 

3,  200 

CAF-8— 

___  _do _ _ _ 

1 

2,900 

1 

2,  900 

CAF-8, . . 

Material  officer 

1 

2, 900 

1 

2,  900 

CAF-6— 

Fiscal  accounting  clerk 

1 

2,  300 

1 

2,  300 

1 

2,  300 

1 

2,  300 

and  agent-cashier. 

CAF-5-- 

Principal  stock  clerk- 

1 

2.  000 

1 

2,  000 

1 

2,  000 

1 

2,  000 

storekeeper. 

CAF-4. _ 

Clerk-stenographer  (sec- 

1 

1,980 

1 

1,  800 

1 

1,  980 

1 

1,  800 

retarial) . 

CAF-4.  _ 

Fiscal  accounting  clerk 

1 

1,  860 

1 

1,  980 

1 

1,  860 

1 

1,980 

CAF-4— 

Contract  clerk  (voucher).. 

1 

1,  800 

1 

1,800 

1 

1,800 

1 

1,  800 

CAF-4— 

Stockroom  clerk  (procure- 

1 

1,  800 

1 

1,860 

1 

1,800 

1 

1,860 

ment). 

CAF-4  . 

Senior  clerk-stenographer 

1 

1,  800 

1 

1,800 

(clinical). 
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Grade 

Designation 

Fiscal  year  1940 

Fiscal  year  1941 

Fort  Worth, 
Tex. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Fort  Worth, 
Tex. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Num- 
ber of 
posi- 
tions 

Annual 

salary 

Num- 
ber of 
posi- 
tions 

Annual 

salary 

Num- 
ber of 
posi- 
tions 

Annual 

salary 

Num- 
ber of 
posi- 
tions 

Annual 

salary 

OAF-3  .. 

Clinical  clerk-stenographer 

3 

$1,  620 

2 

$1,  650 

3 

$1,  620 

2 

$1,  650 

CAF-3 

Clerk-stenographer..  

1 

1,  620 

1 

1,  620 

OAF-3... 

Assistant  fiscal  accounting 

1 

1,620 

1 

1,  620 

1 

1,  620 

1 

1,  620 

clerk. 

OAF-3.  . 

Assistant  stock  clerk  

1 

1,  620 

1 

1,  620 

1 

1,  620 

1 - 

1,  620 

( ' A F-3. 

Voucher  clerk  . 

1 

1,  620 

1 

1,  620 

CAF-3  . 

Personnel  clerk..  

1 

1,  620 

1 

1,  620 

1 

1,  620 

1 

1,620 

CAF-3... 

Mail  clerk  . 

1 

1,620 

1 

1,  740 

1 

1,  620 

1 

1,  740 

OAF-2.  . 

Junior  clerk-stenographer. 

11 

1,440 

12 

1,  460 

11 

1,  440 

12 

1,  460 

OAF-1... 

File  clerk  

2 

1,260 

1 

1,  260 

2 

1,  260 

1 

1,  260 

OAF-1.  . 

Clerk 

1 

1,320 

1 

1,  320 

0-10 

Chief  engineer  __  

1 

2 600 

1 

2 600 

1 

2 600 

1 

2 600 

C-10 

Assistant  chief  supervis- 

3 

2,600 

2 

2,600 

3 

2,  600 

2 

2,  600 

ing  guardian. 

0-9 

Head  supervising  guard- 

3 

2,  300 

3 

2,  300 

3 

2,  300 

2 

2,  300 

ian. 

0-8 

Supervising  guardian 

2 

2,  000 

2 

2 000 

C-7 

Assistant  chief  engineer. . _ 

1 

1,860 

1 

1,860 

1 

1,860 

1 

1,860 

C-7 

Laundry  foreman.  

1 

1,  860 

1 

1 920 

1 

1 860 

1 

1 920 

C-7 

Senior  automobile  me- 

1 

1,860 

1 

1,860 

1 

1,  860 

1 

1,  860 

chanic. 

C-7 

Senior  cook ._ 

1 

1,860 

1 

1,  860 

C-6 

do. _ _ _ 

1 

1,  680 

1 

1,  680 

C-6 

Mechanic  (sheet  metal 

1 

1,  680 

1 

1,  680 

worker). 

C-6 

Baker.  . _ 

1 

1,  680 

1 

1,  740 

1 

1 680 

1 

1 740 

C-6 

Electrician  . .. 

1 

1,  680 

1 

1 740 

1 

1 680 

1 

l’  740 

C-6 

Fire  marshal.  . .. 

1 

1,  680 

1 

1 680 

1 

1 680 

1 

l’  680 

C-6 

Butcher.  

1 

1,  680 

1 

b 680 

C-5 

Plumber  and  steamfitter.. 

1 

1,  500 

1 

1,  500 

1 

1,500 

1 

b 500 

C-5 

Painter  and  glazier 

1 

1 5Q0 

1 

1,  500 

1 

1 500 

1 

1 500 

C-5 

General  mechanic  and 

1 

1,  500 

1 

1,  500 

1 

1,  500 

1 

b 500 

blacksmith. 

C-5 

General  carpenter  . 

1 

1 5Q0 

1 

1,  560 

1 

1 500 

1 

1,  560 

C-5 

Assistant  butcher  and 

1 

1,  500 

1 

1,  500 

canner. 

C-5 

Operator  and  mechanic.  __ 

1 

1,  560 

1 

1,  560 

C-4 

Carpenter’s  helper 

1 

1,440 

1 

1,  440 

C-4 

Linen-room  attendant 

1 

1,320 

1 

1,  320 

1 

1,320 

1 

b 320 

C-4 

Head  hospital  attendant 

5 

1,  320 

21 

1,320 

guard. 

C-4 

Head  attendant..  _ 

5 

1,  320 

21 

1,  320 

C-3 

Messenger 

1 

l'  200 

1 

1,  200 

1 

1 200 

1 

1 200 

C-3 

Chauffeur..  . 

4 

1,  200 

4 

1,  230 

4 

1 200 

4 

1,  230 

C-3 

Firemen  and  tender  ... 

4 

1,  200 

4 

1,  230 

4 

1 230 

4 

1 230 

C-3 

Attendant  guard 

87 

1,  200 

92 

1,200 

C-3 

Attendant.  __  ______ 

87 

1,  200 

92 

1,  200 

0-3 

Cook 

1 

L 200 

1 

1,  200 

C-2 

Attendant  (janitor).. 

1 

1,  080 

1 

b 080 

C-l 

Attendant _ _ __ 

5 

' 600 

5 

600 

Total  permanent, 

231.  6 

354,  780 

246.  5 

387,  300 

233.3 

361,  780 

247.5 

391,  100 

field. 

Deduct: 

Lapses 

61,  490 

21,  755 

5,  000 

20,  135 

Quarters,  subsistence, 

24^  490 

26,  840 

27,  370 

14,  430 

and  laundry. 

Net  personal  serv- 

268,  800 

338,  705 

329,  410 

356/535 

ices,  field. 

WITHDRAWAL  OF  ESTIMATE  FOR  ADDITIONAL  PERSONNEL  FOR  LEXINGTON,  KY., 

HOSPITAL 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  statement  attached  to  the  bill  shows  that,  for  field 
services,  during  the  present  fiscal  year  you  had  478.1  and  you  desire, 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  596.8  employees.  Are  the  additional  em- 
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ployees  which  have  been  provided  for  part  of  this  fiscal  year  at  Fort 
Worth  not  included  in  the  figure  478.1? 

Mr.  Harlow.  Yes,  sir;  they  are,  but  the  difference  between  those 
two  amounts  is  for  increases  at  Lexington. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  that,  of  course,  was  not  approved  by  the  Budget  ? 

Mr.  Harlow.  Oh,  yes. 

Dr.  Kolb.  Oh,  yes;  it  was  all  approved. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  you  are  withdrawing  the  request  for  the  increase? 

Dr.  Kolb.  Only  for  the  Lexington  increase. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  that? 

Dr.  Kolb.  The  construction  of  facilities  sufficient  to  accommodate 
450  additional  patients  at  Lexington  has  been  authorized.  We  had 
set  up  increases  to  provide  for  the  operation  of  these  new  units  for  a 
portion  of  the  fiscal  year  1941.  Inasmuch  as  information  recently 
received  indicates  they  will  not  be  available  for  occupancy  until  about 
July  1,  1941,  the  request  for  increases  for  this  purpose  is  being 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is,  in  the  next  item  of  $233,010  for  the  hospital 
at  Lexington,  you  are  withdrawing  the  request  there  for  $82,740  for 
personal  services  ? 

Dr.  Kolb.  We  are  withdrawing  at  Lexington,  for  personal  services, 
$64,916.  I have  it  in  a table  here  showing  the  complete  detail,  on 
account  of  the  change  in  opening  date. 


Expenses,  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene,  1941 — Reductions  in  1941  estimates  recom- 
mended because  of  the  postponement  of  the  date  of  opening  new  units  at 
Lexington 


Increase 
requested 
per  budget 

Reductions 

recommended 

Adjusted 

increases 

requested 

Personal  services ..  

Supplies  and  materials: 

Miscellaneous  supplies . 

Subsistence,  _ _ __  . _ ___  „ _ , 

$82,  746 

$21,  250 
21,019- 
1,145 

43,414 

600 
28,  815 
1,325 
7,  000 
2,  800 
1,  500 
64,  810 

$64, 916 

$21,  250 
21,019 
1, 145 

43, 414 

600 
23,  815 
325 
7,  000 
2,800 
250 

$17, 830 

Fuel  , _ ,,  

Communication  Service . 

Travel  expenses.,.  ,_  . . . . . 

5. 000 

1. 000 

Transportation  of  things ..  ... 

Heat,  liaht,  power  and  water ...  

Special  and  miscellaneous  current  expenses 

Gratuities . ... 

1,  250 
64, 810 

Equipment  . _ . ,,  , . 

Total.  . 

233,  010 

143, 120 

89,  890 

ADDITIONAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  LEXINGTON,  KY.,  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  are  discussing  your  request  which  aggregates 
$233,010,  which  is  an  increase  for  Lexington,  of  which  you  are  with- 
drawing all  but  $89,890  the  principal  item  of  which  is  “equipment, 
$64,810”? 

Dr.  Kolb.  Yes,  sir.  The  increase  of  $233,010  previously  requested 
for  Lexington  included  funds  for  operating  the  additional  facilities 
for  a portion  of  the  fiscal  year  1941,  as  well  as  for  equipping  them. 
As  previously  stated,  information  received  recently  indicates  that  the 
new  units  will  not  be  available  for  occupancy  until  about  July  1,  1941, 
lienee  the  increase  requested  for  this  hospital  is  being  reduced  by 
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$148,120,  to  $89,890.  The  principal  item  of  increase  is  $64,810  for 
equipment. 

M r.  Tarver.  What  additional  equipment  do  you  desire? 

Dr.  Kolb.  We  did  not  withdraw  the  increase  for  equipment  be- 
cause1 we  want  to  be  in  a position  to  open  the  building  immediately 
n ffcer  July  1,  1941. 

Mr.  rI  "arver.  That  is  to  equip  the  new  building? 

Dr.  Kolb.  That  is  to  equip  the  new  building. 

INCREASE  FOR  AN  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTOR  AND  SUBSISTENCE  OF  EMPLOYEES  AT 

LEXINGTON,  KY.,  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  are  asking  for  $17,830  under  the  revised  estimate 
for  personal  services? 

Dr.  Kolb.  For  Lexington.  That  is  explained  on  the  basis  of  one 
new  employee,  plus  other  increases  which  are  explained  in  the  justi- 
fication, and  which  I shall  mention.  The  new  employee  requested  is 
an  educational  director. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  his  salary  to  be? 

Dr.  Kolb.  His  salary  will  be  $3,800.  Then  there  are  two  guard 
attendants  who  are  on  duty  for  a part  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  but 
will  be  on  duty  a whole  year  next  year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Which  will  involve  how  much  increase? 

Dr.  Koib.  That  involves  an  increase  of  $1,620. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  makes  a total  of  $5,420. 

Dr.  Kolb.  Yes.  Quarters,  subsistence  and  laundry  will  take  care 
of  the  rest  of  it,  $12,410.  The  reason  for  this 

Mr.  Tarver.  Wait  just  a minute.  That  only  makes  $5,420,  and  you 
are  asking  for  $17,830  for  personal  services. 

Dr.  Kolb.  The  educational  director  in  this  amounts  to  $3,800 ; two 
guard  attendants,  $1,620;  and  decreased  quarters,  subsistence,  and 
laundry,  $12,410. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  are  not  talking  about  subsistence  and  laundry 
now.  I am  trying  to  get  the  personal  service  item. 

Dr.  Kolb.  That  is  right.  Let  me  explain  that.  We  have  now  liv- 
ing in  quarters  at  Lexington  a number  of  personnel  who  have  the 
value  of  quarters,  subsistence,  and  laundry  furnished  them  deducted 
from  their  salaries.  This  present  year  these  people  are  living  in  the 
main  building,  which  is  to  be  remodeled  and  made  over  for  patients. 
For  that  reason  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  live  in  there.  What 
we  now  get  back  in  quarters,  subsistence,  and  laundry,  $12,410,  we 
will  not  get  back  next  year.  That  accounts  for  the  $17,830  increase 
for  personal  services  at  Lexington. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  mean  you  will  not  have  any  new  employees  other 
than  the  one  you  have  mentioned,  but  that  the  pay  for  other  em- 
ployees now  in  the  service  will  be  increased  in  the  amount  repre- 
sented by  the  difference  between  $5,420  and  $17,830,  because  of  their 
failure,  during  next  year,  to  receive  subsistence  and  supplies  which 
they  have  formerly  received  in  lieu  of  an  equal  amount  in  salary  ? 

Dr.  Kolb.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Very  well,  I think  we  understand  that. 
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PER  DAY  COST  OF  PATIENTS  AT  HOSPITALS 

Mr.  Houston.  In  these  two  hospitals,  Lexington  and  Fort  Worth, 
are  men  and  women  both  allowed  to  go  there? 

Dr.  Kolb.  We  have  no  facilities  yet  for  women,  but  we  are  now 
authorized  and  are  going  to  build  a 100-bed  building  for  women  at 
Lexington. 

Mr.  Houston.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  Fort  Worth  hospital? 

Dr.  Kolb.  One  thousand. 

Mr.  Houston.  How  many  patients  are  there  now? 

Dr.  Kolb.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-three.  We  have  just  opened 
up  a new  building,  which  is  gradually  filling  up. 

Mr.  Houston.  What  is  the  average  life  of  a patient  in  a hospital? 

Dr.  Kolb.  Convicted  patients  average  a stay  of  something  short  of 
a year. 

Mr.  Houston.  What  does  the  over-all  cost  per  patient  average  a 
year  ? 

Dr.  Kolb.  At  Lexington  Hospital  the  over-all  cost  is  approxi- 
mately $1.88  per  day;  Fort  Worth  is  higher,  because  they  are  just 
organizing  and  the  overhead  is  naturally  higher,  since  there  is  not  as 
large  a number  of  patients. 

Mr.  Houston.  And  patients  are  eligible  to  go  to  either  one  of  those 
hospitals  from  any  portion  of  the  United  States  ? 

Dr.  Kolb.  Right. 

Mr.  Houston.  But  must  be  citizens? 

Dr.  Kolb.  Must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

interstate  quarantine  service 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  now  take  up  the  item  for  the  Interstate 
Quarantine  Service,  Will  you  justify  this  item?  It  appears  there 
is  no  increase  requested  except  for  administrative  promotions.  Is 
that  right? 

Dr.  Mountin.  That  is  correct.  I offer  the  following  statement : 

Regular  appropriation,  1910 $36,  500 

Deducted  on  account  of  funds  for  packing,  dray  age  and  transportation 

of  personnel  effects  being  included  in  the  appropriation  “Miscellane- 
ous and  contingent  expenses,  P.  H.  S.” , 500 


Base  for  1941 36,  000 

Increases  requested  for  1911 : 

Administrative  promotions 280 

Total  estimate  or  appropriation  for  1941 ( 36,  280 

Mr.  Tarver.  Give  us  a brief  statement,  Doctor,  as  to  the  type  of 
this  work. 

Dr.  Mountin.  Based  upon  an  act,  which  was  passed  in  1893,  the 
Public  Health  Service  is  required  to  cooperate  with  the  States  in  the 
control  of  the  spread  of  diseases  in  interstate  traffic. 

To  carry  out  that  function,  the  Public  Health  Service  has  directed 
its  attention  to  the  sanitary  supervision  of  selected  articles  that  are 
quite  potent  factors  in  the  spread  of  diseases.  One  important  activ- 
ity is  the  certification  of  water  supplies  which  may  be  used  by 
interstate  carriers  as  sources  of  water  for  drinking  and  culinary 
purposes.  Shellfish-growing  areas,  and  shucking  and  packing  plants 
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art*  endorsed  as  meeting  safe,  sanitary  requirements.  Also  attention 
is  given  to  the  prevention  of  the  interstate  spread  of  diseases  by 
persons,  animals,  and  birds  or  articles  which  are  infected  with  dis- 
ease. For  example,  smallpox  in  man,  psittacosis  in  parrots,  and  an- 
thrax in  non-sterilized  shaving  brushes. 

These  illustrate  the  things  we  attempt  to  control  and,  to  do  that, 
we  have  employed  a number  of  people,  particularly  engineers  that  are 
now  situated  in  five  sanitary  districts.  And,  to  carry  out  this  func- 
tion, in  cooperation  with  the  States,  it  is  estimated  the  amount  asked 
for  will  be  necessary,  based  upon  experience. 

Mr.  T arver.  You  have  the  same  number  of  personnel,  11, 1 believe,, 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  as  the  present? 

Dr.  Moijnti n.  Yes. 

Mr.  T arver.  I think  that  is  sufficient,  unless  somebody  wants  to  ask 
questions. 

Mr.  Houston.  It  does  show  a slight  decrease,  at  that,  in  the  ap- 
propriation for  1941  over  1940? 

Dr.  Mountin.  Yes;  there  is  some  decrease. 

Mr.  Houston.  For  instance,  you  said  “interstate.”  Some  States 
in  the  Middle  West  might  buy  fish,  oysters,  or  anything  from  the 
Northeast,  especially  out  around  Cape  Cod,  and  ship  them  out  there 
by  airplane,  which  they  do  quite  frequently.  Do  you  have  any  juris- 
diction at  all  over  anything  like  that? 

Dr.  Mountin.  Well,  we  endorse  the  State  supervision  of  the  grow- 
ing areas,  the  shucking  houses  where  they  are  taken  out  of  the  shells 
and  put  into  containers,  and  those  oysters  are  certified  by  the  States, 
subject  to  our  endorsement. 

Mr.  Houston.  So  you  do  perform  a service  there  ? 

Dr.  Mountin.  Oh,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I notice  you  have  $1,000  for  the  purchase  and  ex- 
change of  automobiles  during  the  present  fiscal  year  and  ask  $1,750 
for  next  year. 

Mr.  Harlow.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  $1,750  got  in  there  through  a 
peculiar  set  of  circumstances.  We  had  at  first  considered  increasing 
our  estimates  for  this  activity  for  some  special  purposes  for  which 
we  needed  an  additional  automobile.  The  $1,000  that  is  in  there  for 
this  year  was  intended  to  enable  us  to  purchase  two  cars.  We  have 
bought  one  and,  because  of  the  low  turn-in  value  of  the  car  we 
turned  in,  we  do  not  have  enough  money  left  out  of  the  $1,000  to 
buy  another  car  this  year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  much  do  you  have  left? 

Mr.  Harlow.  Through  a combination  of  circumstances,  it  works 
out  so  that  we  want  to  buy  one  new  car  next  year,  and  one  other 
car,  out  of  next  year’s  money,  that  we  won’t  be  able  to  buy  this  year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Then  you  want  to  buy  two  new  cars  ? 

Mr.  Harlow.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  $i,750  is  more  than  we  will  need. 
$1,300  or  $1,400,  together  with  the  turn-in  value,  ought  to  be  ample. 

I want  to  make  this  point,  that  the  purchase  of  these  automobiles 
enables  us  to  reduce  our  travel  expense  item  and  if  we  do  get  the 
cars  we  will  still  only  have  enough  money  to  operate,  with  the  appro- 
priation as  it  stands ; if  we  do  not  get  the  cars,  we  will  have  to  spend 
more  money  for  travel  expenses. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  In  connection  with  your  tavel  expenses,  what  amount 
per  mile  do  yon  allow  for  automobile  travel  ? 

Mr.  Harlow.  We  do  not  allow  any  when  they  travel  in  Govern- 
ment cars,  of  course. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I know. 

Mr.  Harlow.  When  they  use  their  own  cars,  the  general  average  is 
from  3 to  4 cents.  We  have  to  keep  the  rate  as  low  as  the  commer- 
cial cost,  and  we  find  it  is  necessary,  in  some  cases,  to  allow  3 cents, 
and  in  some  cases  4 cents.  But  it  is  seldom  more  than  4 cents  and 
more  frequently  is  3 cents. 

grants  to  states 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now  take  up  the  item  “Grants  to  States  for  public 
health  work”  and  will  you  justify  this  item,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Mountin.  This  is  Title  VI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  passed 
in  1935,  authorizing  $8,000,000  annually,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
provide  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  the  setting  up,  strengthening, 
and  perfecting  of  their  State  and  local  health  organizations.  The 
grants-in-aid  have  been  made  since  February  1936  in  the  amount 
of  the  original  authorization.  Last  year,  the  Congress  authorized  an 
increase  of  $3,000,000,  bringing  the  total  to  $11,000,000;  appropriat- 
ing, however,  only  half  of  the  increase,  $1,500,000,  thus  making  avail- 
able at  the  present  moment  $9,500,000.  It  was  apparently  the  thought 
of  the  Congress  that  the  amount  would  be  increased  to  the  full  au- 
thorization. Only  half  of  the  $3,000,000  increase  was  made  available 
last  year  on  the  theory  that  the  money  was  appropriated  after  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  it  would  take  some  little  time  to 
build  up  the  organization  to  the  full  strength,  but  that  the  full 
amount  would  be  available  this  year  on  a continuing  basis. 

METHOD  OF  ALLOCATING  FLTNDS 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  method  of  allocation  of  this  money  as 
between  the  States? 

Dr.  Mountin.  The  act  provides  that  the  money  shall  be  allocated 
among  the  States  taking  into  account  three  factors — population, 
financial  need,  and  the  public  health  problems.  A formula  taking 
those  three  factors  into  account  has  been  developed  and  the  money  is 
granted  accordingly. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  that  formula? 

Dr.  Mountin.  You  mean  how  does  it  operate? 

Mr.  Tarver.  I mean  what  considerations  govern  you  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  those  funds? 

Dr.  Mountin.  The  allocations  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  act 
together  with  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Surgeon  General, 
after  conference  with  the  State  and  Territorial  health  officers.  Of 
the  total,  30  percent  is  allotted  on  the.  basis  of  population ; 40  per- 
cent on  the  basis  of  special  health  problems,  and  30  percent  on  the 
basis  of  financial  need. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  do  you  determine  the  amount  which  should  be 
allotted  on  the  basis  of  special  health  problems?  That  involves  the 
exercise  of  discretion? 
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Dr.  Mountin.  I can  read  it  to  you,  if  you  want. 

Mr.  T arver.  Yes;  if  it  is  not  too  lengthy. 

Dr.  M(  )i  NTiN.  This  is  the  regulation  that  I said  has  been  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Surgeon  General,  after  a conference  with  the  State 
and  Territorial  health  officers,  as  provided  in  the  law: 

Allotments  amounting  to  40  percent  of  available  appropriations  will  be  made 
to  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of: 

(a)  The  ratio  which  the  mean  annual  number  of  deaths  in  each  State  from 
pneumonia  and  other  infectious  and  parasitic  diseases,  except  influenza  and 
syphilis,  bears  to  the  total  mortality  from  these  causes  in  the  United  States  as 
shown  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  mortality  statistics  for  the  4 years  1931-34. 

lb)  Prevalence  of  malaria,  hook-worm  disease,  trachoma,  typhus  fever,  and 
similar  geographically  limited  diseases,  special  industrial  hazards  and  other 
conditions  that  result  in  an  inequality  of  exposure  to  these  hazards  among  the 
States. 

(c)  Special  conditions  which  create  unequal  burdens  in  the  administration 
of  equal  public  health  services  among  the  States  indicated  by  the  relative  per 
capita  cost  of  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  State  governmental  services 
as  shown  by  the  statistical  abstract  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  the 
years  1929-33. 

(d)  The  need  for  regional  training  centers. 

Mr.  T arver.  Several  of  those  things  are  not  susceptible  of  mathe- 
matical demonstration;  they  still  leave  the  ultimate  discretion  in 
determining  the  question  of  allocation. 

Dr.  Mountin.  The  mortality,  however,  is  a matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes;  that  is  true;  but  when  you  get  down  to  these 
“special  conditions  which  create  unequal  burdens  in  the  administra- 
tion of  equal  public  health  services  among  the  States,  indicated  by 
the  relative  per  capita  cost  of  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  State 
governmental  services  as  shown  by  the  statistical  abstract  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  for  the  years  1929-33”  and  “(d)  The 
need  for  regional  training  centers,”  of  course  the  determination  as 
to  the  need  for  additional  training  centers  is  a matter  about  which 
discretion  must  be  exercised.  And  there  appears  to  be  here  no  defi- 
nitely defined  mathematically  ascertainable  basis  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  funds. 

Now,  suppose  the  allocation  is  made  on  the  basis  of  financial  need, 
how  do  you  determine  “financial  need”  ? 

Dr.  Mountin.  That  factor  is  based  on  the  per  capita  income  figures 
originally  put  out  by  the  Industrial  Conference  Board  but  now  avail- 
able through  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Dr.  Parran.  Mr.  Chairman,  your  statement  is  certainly  correct,  sir, 
in  that  the  lav/  leaves  a wide  discretion  with  the  Surgeon  General 
in  making  regulations,  providing  only  that  the  regulations  shall  be 
issued  after  conference  with  the  State  and  Territorial  health  officers. 

When  this  law  was  enacted,  and  annually  thereafter,  we  have  had 
very  exhaustive  conferences  with  the  State  health  officers.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  funds  should  not  be  allo- 
cated evenly  on  a per  capita  basis,  and  we  are  taking  the  best  yard- 
stick we  know  for  determining  financial  need. 

One  factor  which  the  Congress  directed  us  to  consider — namely, 
special  health  problems — is,  as  you  say,  a matter  of  discretion.  And 
I can  assure  you  this  has  been  a problem  which  has  given  us  very 
serious  concern  and  a problem  to  which  we  have  given  the  most  care- 
ful consideration.  The  State  health  officers  themselves  seem  to  agree 
with  us  that  the  weighting!  of  the  funds  to  the  States  in  which  the 
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health  problems  are  more  serious  is  proper  for  it  has  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  all  of  the  State  health  officers.  They  have  complete  access 
to  the  formula  we  use  and  the  proposed  allocations  before  the  regu- 
lations are  issued. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I notice  some  slight  change  has  been  made  in  the 
method  of  allocation  by  an  amendment  to  your  regulations. 

Dr.  Mountin.  I inadvertently  read  the  previous  one. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  first  regulation  provided  30  percent  on  the  basis 
of  population  and  40  percent  on  the  basis  of  certain  factors,  which 
I shall  not  undertake  to  quote,  but  to  which  you  made  reference, 
and  the  amendment  reduces  the  amount  distributable  upon  the  basis 
of  population  to  29.1  percent  and  increases  the  allotments  for  special 
health  problems  to  41.8  percent. 

Dr.  Parra n.  That  amendment  was  made,  sir,  after  the  appropria- 
tion was  increased  and  authorization  .was  made  to  include  Puerto 
Rico  in  the  allotments  under  title  VI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Since  Puerto  Rico’s  allotment  was  not  effective  until  January  1, 
1940,  the  amounts  available  to  Puerto  Rico  on  an  annual  basis  were 
reduced  by  one-half.  This  brought  the  total  of  the  population  and 
financial  need  factors  below  30  percent.  The  difference  was  added 
to  the  total  allocation  for  special  health  problems. 

The  grant,  on  a per  capita  basis,  to  each  of  the  five  most  wealthy 
States,  amounts  to  a fraction  over  5 cents  per  capita;  the  grant  to 
each  of  the  five  most  sparsely  populated  Western  States,  in  which 
the  total  population  is  low  and  the  cost  of  the  health  service  is 
great,  amounts  to  about  18  cents;  and  the  average  for  five  of  the 
poorer  Southern  States  runs  between  12  and  13  cents  per  capita. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  this  amendment  promulgated  on  December  29, 
1939,  contains  regulations  which  govern  the  distribution  at  the  pres- 
ent time ; is  that  right  ? 

Dr.  Mountin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  contains  them  fully? 

Dr.  Mountin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  other  words,  it  is  unnecessary  to  read  the  prior 
regulation  ? 

Dr.  Mountin.  Yes.  I inadvertently  read  the  earlier  one.  This 
latter  one  is  the  only  one  in  effect  now.  Also,  I have  a table  showing 
the  total  allocation  by  States. 

AMENDMENT  TO  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  ALLOTMENTS  AND  PAYMENTS  TO'  STATES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  the  regulations  issued  on  December  29,  1939,  be 
inserted  in  the  record.  I think  it  is  unnecessary  to  insert  those  which 
have  been  superseded. 

Amendment  to  the  Regulations  of  the  Surgeon  General  Governing  Allot- 
ments and  Payments  to  States  From  Funds  Appropriated  Under  the 

Provisions  of  Title  VI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1940 

(Allotments  and  Submission  of  Plans) 

Sections  I and  V of  the  regulations  of  the  Surgeon  General  governing  allotments 
and  payments  to  States  from  funds  appropriated  under  the  provisions  of  title  VI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
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I.  ALLOTMENTS 

The  Surgeon  General  shall  allot  the  total  amount  available  for  the  fiscal  year 
lbio  to  the  several  States,  including  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii, 
and  including  Puerto  Rico  effective  January  1, 1940,  for  the  purpose  of  “establish- 
ing and  maintaining  adequate  public  health  services”  on  the  basis  of  (1)  the 
population.  (2)  the  extent  of  special  health  problems,  and  (3)  the  financial  needs 
of  the  respective  States,  in  accordance  with  the  following  percentage  distribution  : 

1 1 ) Population. — Allotments  amounting  to  29.1  percent  of  the  available  appro- 
priations will  be  made  to  the  several  States  in  the  ratio  which  the  population  of 
each  State  bears  to  the  population  of  the  United  States  as  shown  by  the  Census 
Bureau  1937  midyear  population  estimates. 

i 2 » Special  health  problems. — Allotments  amounting  to  41.8  percent  of  available 
appropriations  will  be  made  to  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of: 

(a)  The  ratio  which  the  mean  annual  number  of  deaths  in  each  State  from 

pneumonia,  cancer,  and  other  infectious  and  parasitic  diseases,  except 
influenza  and  syphillis,  bears  to  the  total  mortality  from  these  causes 
in  the  United  States  as  shown  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  “mortality 
statistics”  for  the  4 years  1931-34. 

(b)  Prevalence  of  malaria,  hookworm  disease,  trachoma,  typhus  fever,  and 

similar  geographically  limited  diseases,  special  industrial  hazards  and 
other  conditions  that  result  in  an  inequality  of  exposure  to  these 
hazards  among  the  States. 

(c)  Special  conditions  which  create  unequal  burdens  in -the  administration 

of  equal  public  health  services  among  the  States  indicated  by  the 
relative  per  capita  cost  of  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  State 
governmental  services  as  shown  by  the  statistical  abstract  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  for  the  years  1929-33. 

(d)  The  need  for  regional  training  centers. 

(3)  Financial  needs. — Allotments  amounting  to  29.1  percent  of  available  ap- 
propriations will  be  made  to  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  the  financial 
needs  of  such  States,  which  is  determined  to  be  the  ability  of  the  State  to 
raise  revenue  expressed  indirectly  in  terms  of  differences  in  per  capita  5-year 
mean  income  as  computed  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board. 

V.  SUBMISSION  OF  PLANS 

To  be  eligible  to'  receive  payments  from  allotments  each  State  shall  submit 
to  the  Surgeon  General : 

(1)  A comprehensive  statement  of  the  State  health  organization,  programs, 
appropriations,  and  budgets.  This  statement  should  include  all  activities  main- 
tained through  local,  State,  or  Federal  funds  under  the  supervision  of  or  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  health  department. 

(2)  A proposed  plan  for  extending  and  improving  the  administrative  func- 
tions of  the  State  department  of  health,  including  the  State  plan  for  a merit 
system  of  personnel  administration  as  is  now  in  effect  or  may  hereafter  be 
adopted  applicable  to  any  State  or  local  health  personnel.  If  found  acceptable, 
such  merit  system  shall  apply  to  State  or  local  personnel  rendering  services  in 
accordance  with  budgets  submitted  to'  the  Public  Health  Service  as  required  in 
section  VI  of  these  regulations,  provided  that,  at  the  option  of  the  State 
agency  the  following  may  be  exempted  from  compliance  with  the  merit  system 
plan : Members  of  State  and  local  boards  or  commissions ; the  executive  head 
of  the  State  agency  administering  the  State  public-health  program ; members 
of  advisory  councils  or  committees  or  similar  bodies  paid  only  for  attendance 
at  meetings ; State  and  local  officials  serving  ex  officio  and  performing  incidental 
duties;  and  all  part-time  professional  persons  who  are  paid  for  any  form  of 
medical,  nursing,  or  other  professional  service,  and  who  are  not  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  administrative  duties  under  the  State  plan  but  who'  meet  the 
standards  of  training  and  experience  established  by  the  responsible  State 
authority. 

(3)  A proposed  plan  for  extending  and  improving  local  (county,  district,, 
city)  health  services. 

Thomas  Pabran, 
Surgeon  General . 
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State 

Bases  of  allotments  to  States  for  fiscal 
year  1940  under  provisions  of  title  VI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act 

Matching  require- 
ments for  1940  allot- 
ments under  provi- 
sions of  title  VI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act 

Total 

Popula- 

tion 

Special 

health 

problems 

Finan- 
cial need 

Old  funds 

New  funds 

Alabama - - 

$303,  323 

$62, 750 

$61,451 

$179, 122 

$60,  220.  50 

$60,  220.  50 

Alaska.-  - ... 

38, 050 

1,366 

33.  254 

3,  430 

7,  310.  00 

Wavied. 

Arizona 

64,  627 

8,  930 

47,  326 

8,  371 

20,  618.  00 

20,618.00 

Arkansas - .. 

226, 827 

44,  391 

45, 149 

137,  287 

42,  821.50 

42,  821.  50 

California-  _ . 

333,  782 

133,  391 

175,  809 

24,  582 

152,  806.  50 

152,  806.  50 

Colorado 

96,  796 

23,  214 

55, 135 

18,  447 

33,  261.00 

33,  261. 00 

Connecticut . - . 

108,  343 

37,  737 

63,  236 

7,  370 

45,011.00 

45,011.00 

Delaware ...  ... 

32,  643 

5,  657 

26, 198 

788 

6,161.50 

6, 161.  50 

District  of  Columbia- 

70,  281 
155,  297 

13,  590 
36, 198 

56.  691 
81, 183 

28.  029. 00 

28,  029. 00 
54, 149.  00 

Florida - --  . . 

37,  916 

53, 149. 00 

■Georgia. . - ---  --  

286, 481 

66.  869 

80,  323 

139,  289 

71,  733.  50 

71,  733.  50 

Hawaii-.  . -_  _ 

63,  751 

9,711 

45, 115 

8,  925 

19,  496.  00 

19,  496.  00 

Idaho 

79,  248 

10,  686 

54,  269 

14,  293 

25, 105.  00 

25,105. 00 

Illinois-  - -----  _ . . 

417,  483 

170,  760 

169, 123 

77,  600 

168, 167.  50 

168, 167.  50 

Indiana.  _ ..  _ 

231,533 

75,  301 

78,  866 

77,  366 

75,  234. 00 

75,  234.  00 

Iowa..  -.  

193,  577 

55,316 

66,  051 

72.  210 

58.  792.  50 

58,  792.  50 

Kansas, _ . . . 

139,  202 

40/403 

52,  533 

46,  266 

41,081.00 

41,081.00 

Kentucky . 

275,  704 

63,292 

83,  390 

129,  022 

71,464.50 

71,464.59 

Louisiana 

180, 803 

46,  212 

61,591 

73,  000 

51,  981.  50 

51,981.50 

Maine  

70,  889 

18,  554 

38,915 

13,  420 

22,  501.  00 

22,501.00 

Maryland 

133,  534 

36,  393 

81,698 

15,  443 

53,  582.  00 

53,  582.  00 

Massachusetts . 

250,  620 

95,  936 

131,892 

22,  792 

112,095.  00 

112,  095.00 

Michigan 

288,  985 

104, 693 

121,837 

62.  455 

111,457.  50 

111,457.  50 

Minnesota..  

194,719 

57,  483 

88,  243 

48,  993 

70,  976.  50 

70,  976.  50 

Mississippi 

248,  362 

43,  849 

46,  074 

158,  439 

43,  025.  50 

43,  025.  50 

Missouri.  _ . 

267,  485 

86,  463 

103,  762 

77,  260 

93,  277.  50 

93,  277.  50 

Montana 

74,  855 

11,683 

53,  927 

9,  245 

26,  285.  50 

26,  285.  50 

Nebraska  

95, 405 

29,  565 

33,  675 

32, 165 

26,011.50 

26,011.50 

Nevada 

40,  812 

2, 189 

37,  792 

831 

9,  990.  50 

9,  990.  50 

New  Hampshire . 

54,  762 

11,054 

36, 679 

7,  029 

16,  587.  00 

Waived 

New  Jersey  . _ 

226, 156 

94, 137 

102,  432 

29,  587 

96,  460.  50 

96,  460.  50 

New  Mexico..-  . 

81,  757 

9. 147 

60.  021 

12,  589 

27,  003.  50 

27,  003.  50 

New  York 

640,  964 
347.  665 

280,  892 
75.  691 

360, 072 
111,576 

318,  733.  50 
91,781.00 

318,  733.  50 
91,781.00 

North  Carolina  

160,  398 

North  Dakota  . 

78,  448 

15,  303 

31,  513 

31,632 

16,  933.  00 

16,  933.  00 

Ohio 

396, 336 
207,  656 
98,  628 
556, 983 
64,156 
224. 048 

145, 941 
55,  229 
22,  261 
220, 570 
14,  761 
40,  642 

152,  558 
49,  542 
57, 089 
223,113 
45, 156 
82,  949 

97  837 

147, 469.  00 
50,  488.  00 
33,  699.  50 
220,081.50 
23,  483. 50 
56,  373.  00 

147,  469.  00 
50,  488. 00 
33,  699.  50 
220, 081.  50 
23,  483.  50 
56,  373.  00 

Oklahoma.  _ _ _ 

102,’  885 
19  278 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

113  300 

Rhode  Island.  

4,  239 
100,  457 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

76,  407 

15,  000 
62,  707 

33,  502 
78, 410 

27,  905 
135,  306 

17,  776.  50 
68,  682. 00 

17,  776.  50 
68,  682. 00 

Tennessee.  . 

276,  423 

Texas.  __  ... 

445,  969 
66, 987 
51,  328 
234,  251 

133,  781 
11,250 
8,  302 
58,  654 

136,  282 
42, 935 
35, 400 
94,  227 

175.906 
12,  802 
7,  626 
81,370 

133,  239.  50 
19,  981.00 
13,744. 00 
74,  549.  50 

133.  239.  50 
19,  981.00 
Waived 
74, 549.  50 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

125,  845 
162, 023 
177,  662 
36, 135 
128, 815 

35.  938 
40, 425 
63,  422 
5,  094 
18,  609 

64,  324 
66,  619 
66,  419 
28, 441 
58,  934 

25,  583 
54,  979 
47, 821 
2,  600 
51,  272 

44,616. 00 
48,  087.  00 
63, 056.  50 
6,  767.  50 
36, 040.  00 

44,616.00 
48,  087.  00 
63, 056.  50 
6,  767.  50 
36, 040.  00 

West  Virginia. . 

Wisconsin _ __  . 

Wyoming.  __  __  . 

Puerto  Rico..  . _ 

Total 

9,  722,  821 

2,  831,  392 

4, 092,  701 

2,  798,  728  3,  227,  278.  50  3, 189,  637.  50 

Specific 

allot- 

ments 


i $15, 000 


2 22,  500 

2 8,  800 


2 24,  500 


1 5, 000 

2 8, 400 


2 5, 000 


1 Stegomyia  control. 

2 Training  schools. 


Mr.  Tarver  (continuing).  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  funds  in  accordance  with  these  regulations  ? Have 
you  a statement  showing  the  distribution  as  between  the  States? 

Dr.  Mountin'.  I have.  This  is  the  break-down  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  money  among  the  States  according  to  the  items  in 
the  program  that  are  being  aided  [exhibiting]. 

Mr.  Tarver.  This  shows  the  distribution  of  the  total  funds? 

Dr.  Mountin.  Slightly  over  $10,000,000 — $10,501,744.97  to  be  exact. 
You  see,  the  law  provides  that  any  unexpended  balance  of  the  pre- 
vious year  may  be  carried  over,  which  accounts  for  that  amount. 


“)()()  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR— FEDERAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 


Mr.  T arver.  Out  of  that  $10,500,000,  I presume  has  been  taken  the 
money  for  your  administrative  expenses  here  in  Washington? 

I)r.  Mountin.  No;  that  is  taken  care  of  under  another  item  of 
title  VT,  and  it  was  discussed  yesterday  or  day  before — “Diseases  and 
sanitation  investigations.” 

Dr.  P arran.  Every  dollar  of  this  money  is  channeled  out  to  the 
States  and,  with  your  permission,  I should  like  to  point  out  in  the 
second  column  under  the  heading  “General  administration”  it  shows 
there  is  being  used  by  the  States  for  administrative  costs  approxi- 
mately 4 percent  of  the  total  appropriation.  Then,  if  you  will  refer 
to  the  next  to  the  last  column  on  the  right,  you  will  note  that  approx- 
imately 44  percent  of  the  total  moneys  which  we  grant  to  the  States, 
in  turn,  are  used  by  the  States  in  subsidizing  and  aiding  the  develop- 
ment and  conduct  of  local  health  services  in  counties,  cities,  and 
health  districts.  There  are  other  services  which  can  be  operated 
most  efficiently  on  a State-wide  basis,  rather  than  through  individual 
counties.  Sanitation  or  sanitary  engineering  is  an  example.  You 
will  note  that  carries  an  item  of  $829,034.41,  which  is  the  largest 
single  item  for  the  State-wide  health  services.  The  next  largest 
item  is  for  laboratory  service,  $487,866.03,  and  then  follow  in  order, 
industrial  hygiene,  pneumonia,  control  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  other 
items  which  are  listed  at  the  top  of  the  columns. 

ANALYSIS  OF  BUDGETS  FOR  STATE'WIDE  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  this  “Analysis  of  budgets  for  the  fiscal  year  1940 
under  the  provisions  of  title  VI,  Social  Security  Act”  go  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  HEALTH  DEPARTMENTS 

Mr.  Tarver  (continuing).  Will  you  conclude  your  general  state- 
ment? Is  there  anything  further  you  desire  to  say  in  regard  to  this 
matter  ? 

Dr.  Mountin.  I might  recount  a few  of  the  accomplishments  that 
have  been  obtained  by  the  State  and  local  health  departments  which 
have  received  financial  aid. 

Mr.  Houston.  Are  these  funds  allocated  to  the  States  divided  in 
the  States  according  to  the  way  the  State  health  department  wants 
them  divided? 

Dr.  Mountin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Houston.  Then  they  divide  it? 

Dr.  Mountin.  A State  makes  up  a series  of  budgets  covering  cen- 
tral organization  and  its  local  organizations  and  those  budgets  are 
transmitted  to  the  Surgeon  General  for  review  and  approval.  In 
other  words  the  State  health  officer,  in  effect,  decides  how  the  money 
shall  be  allocted  within  the  State. 

Mr.  Houston.  For  instance,  I notice  nothing  for  cancer  was  allo- 
cated on  this  chart  for  Kansas. 

Dr.  Mountin.  That  was  a decision  which  was  made  by  the  State 
health  officer. 

Mr.  Houston.  That  is  what  I was  getting  at. 

Dr.  Mountin.  He  did  not  submit  a cancer  budget. 

Mr.  Houston.  It  is  his  responsibility? 

Dr.  Mountin.  Yes;  I have  here  a brief  statement  on  the  types  of 
activities  that  are  conducted  by  the  State  and  local  health  depart- 
ments, and  the  volume  of  services.  I think  the  items  described  here 
by  these  titles  are  explanatory.  I might  cite  a few  of  them,  however 
— smallpox  immunization,  1,330,825;  typhoid  fever  immunization, 
1.536,809.  Then  follows  the  admissions  to  venereal  disease  clinics 
and  so  forth.  Under  tuberculosis  control,  for  example,  215,003  were 
admitted  to  medical  service ; 322,734  came  to  clinics,  and  so  on  down 
the  line. 

Turning  over  on  the  next  page,  to  medical  inspection  of  school 
children,  7,009,921  children  were  examined;  382,901  adults  were 
given  periodic  physical  examinations. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  insert  this  statement  in  the  record  at  this 
point.  I notice  the  figures  are  not  totaled;  do  you  have  the  totals? 

Dr.  Mountin.  Those  are  the  totals. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I mean  the  totals  of  the  columns.  For  example,  the 
figures  given  are  the  totals,  I understand,  for  ‘each  particular  item 
you  mentioned,  but  the  total  of  all  the  totals,  if  I may  express  it 
that  way,  is  not  set  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  column. 

Dr.  Mountin.  I could  merely  add  up  the  figures,  but  you  would 
be  adding  different  things.  You  see,  you  are  adding  medical  exami- 
nations, immunizations,  and  so  forth,  and  the  total  would  not  describe 
anything. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I see;  that  is  not  money  that  is  involved  for  each 
item  ? 

Dr.  Mountin.  Oh,  no;  these  are  services. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  the  statement  go  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
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Communicable  disease  control: 

Admissions  to  service  (A  1). 

Consultations  with  physicians  (A  2) 

Field  visits  (A  3-9) . 

Smallpox  immunizations  (A  15) 

Diphtheria  immunizations  (A  16-18) 

Typhoid  fever  immunizations  (A  19) 

Venereal  disease  control: 

Admissions  to  medical  service  (B  1) 

Clinic  visits  (B  3) 

Field  visits  (B  4), 

Tuberculosis  control: 

Individuals  admitted  to  medical  service  (C  1) 

Individuals  admitted  to  nursing  service  (C  2) 

Clinic  visits  (C  5) 

Nursing  visits  (C  7,  8) 

Maternity  service: 

Cases  admitted  to  medical  service  (D  1,8) 

Cases  admitted  to  nursing  service  (D  2,  7, 10) 

Visits  by  antepartum  cases  to  medical  conferences  (D  3) 

Nursing  visits  (D  5,  6,  11) 

Infant  hygiene: 

Individuals  admitted  to  medical  service  (E  1) 

Individuals  admitted  to  nursing  service  (E2) 

Visits  to  medical  conferences  (E  3) 

Nursing  visits  (E  5,  6) 

Preschool  hygiene: 

Individuals  admitted  to  medical  service  (E  8) 

Individuals  admitted  to  nursing  service  (E  9) 

Visits  to  medical  conferences  (E  10) 

Nursing  visits  (E12.13) 

Inspections  by  dentists  or  dental  hygienists  (E  14) 

School  hygiene: 

Inspections  by  physicians  or  nurses  (F  1) 

Examinations  by  physicians  (F  2) 

Individuals  admitted  to  nursing  service  (F  4) 

Nursing  visits  (F  5,  6) 1 

Inspections  by  dentists  or  dental  hygienists  (F  7) 

Adult  hygiene: 

Medical  examinations  (G  1-5) 

Morbidity  service: 

Medical  visits  (H  3,  4) 

Nursing  visits  (H  5,  6) 

Admission  to  hospitals  (H  7) 

General  sanitation: 

Approved  individual  water  supplies  installed  (J  1) 

Approved  excreta  disposal  systems  installed  (J  2,  3) 

Field  visits  (J  4-11) 

Protection  of  food  and  milk: 

Food-handling  establishments  registered  for  supervision  (K  1) 

Field  visits  to  food-handling  establishments  (K2) 

Dairy  farms  registered  for  supervision  (K  3) 

Field  visits  to  dairy  farms  (K  4) 

Milk  plants  registered  for  supervision  (K  5) 

Field  visits  to  milk  plants  (K  6) 

Laboratory: 

Specimens  examined  (L  1-21) 


Total, 
calendar 
year  1938 

Total, 
fiscal  year 
1939 

456, 451 
66,011 
697,  212 
1,  312,  063 
808,  257 
1,  356,611 

440,  170 
74, 413 
632,  357 
1,  330,  825 
1,  032,  375 
1,  536,  809 

490,  930 
4,  636,  757 
281, 991 

595,  881 
5,  645,  572 
364,  376 

180,  494 
205,  913 
282,  084 
588,  443 

215,  003 
211,  490 
322,  734 
628, 002 

138,  687 
333,  868 
185, 905 
702, 085 

159,  630 
302,  251 
209, 132 
767, 054 

85,  630 
261,088 
252,  364 
779,  613 

94, 026 
283, 033 
262, 649 
832, 069 

165,  378 
287,  269 
278,  302 
680,  439 
35, 140 

205,  798 
315,  875 
326,  325 
730,  405 
46,  455 

7,  057,  453 

1,  379,  872 
622,  001 

2,  436,  509 
881,  804 

7,  009,  921 
1,  312,  199 
1, 149, 908 
2, 626, 309 
914,  790 

340, 133 

382,  901 

696, 824 
717,  254 
80,  478 

647. 807 

637. 808 
72, 750 

15,  780 
236,  948 
1,  781,  681 

14,  758 
265, 493 
1,  841,  410 

175,  525 
768,  601 
126,  255 
179,  351 
11,  205 
76,  623 

200,  957 
777,  916 
146,  410 
180,  095 
12,121 
80,  382 

5, 184,  718 

5, 904,  319 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  WORK  IN  STATES 

Mr.  Houston.  Now,  may  I go  back  to  this  chart  which  you  asked 
to  be  included  in  the  record  and  see  if  it  is  possible  to  have  one 
additional  column  inserted  right  opposite  the  names  of  the  States, 
giving  the  total  amount  that  the  States  put  in — not  broken  down,  but 
just  the  total  amount? 

Dr.  Mountin.  I have  that  right  here. 

Mr.  Houstin.  If  you  will  just  include  that  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Mountin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Put  it  in  as  a separate  table. 

Dr.  Parran.  Speaking  generally  of  the  operation  of  this  act,  many 
people  feared  that  the  States  would  lay  down  on  the  job  and  let 
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Uncle  Sam  do  it,  when  Federal  moneys  were  made  available  for 
health  purposes.  That  fear,  by  and  large,  has  not  been  realized.  We 
find  that,  on  January  1 of  this  year,  the  annual  appropriations  for 
health  work  in  cooperative  projects  alone,  from  local  and  State 
sources,  totaled  $63,496,773. 

Mr.  Houston.  That  is  about  8 to  1 for  the  Federal  contribution, 
is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes;  approximately.  This  represents  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  State  and  local  moneys  for  health  work  during*  the 
last  5 years,  of  $18,160,814,  which  is  an  extraordinarily  gratifying 
result,  sir. 

You  will  notice  from  this  large  chart  we  have  submitted  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  this  has  gone  for  the  development  of  local 
health  services.  On  December  31,  1935,  we  had  only  612  counties  in 
the  United  States  that  had  full-time  health  officers,  but  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  number  of  such  counties 
has  reached  a total  of  1,381,  or  an  increase  of  126  percent.  In  35 
States  they  now  have  special  divisions  or  bureaus  which  are  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  the  supervision  of  local  health  serv- 
ices; 29  States  have  developed  facilities  concerning  industrial  hy- 
giene; 37  States  have  dental  departments;  32  States  carry  pneumonia 
control  functions;  and  all  States  have  organized  programs  for  im- 
proved public  health  nursing. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Dr.  Parran,  you  and  Dr.  Mountin  may  extend  your 
remarks  in  the  record  so  as  to  include  any  other  statements  you  de- 
sire to  submit  on  this  subject.  I think  that  will  be  sufficient  now, 
and  we  will  have  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  House  where  they  are 
considering  some  very  important  legislation. 

(The  following  table  was  submitted  for  the  record :) 


Public  Health  Service — State  and  local  funds  available  for  public-health  work 


in  States,  fiscal  year  W.'iO 

State 

Federal  funds, 
title  VI 

State  and  local 
funds,  Jan.  1, 
1940  i 

Increase  (over 
rate  as  of  Jan. 
1,  1935) 

Alabama  

$253,-  380.  00 

$1, 167.826.  00 

$427,  582.  00 

Alaska 

42,  550.  00 

61,583.00 

43,  217.  00 

Arizona _ 

67,  524.  5!) 

153.706.  00 

68,  789.  00 

Arkansas  

245.  256.  26 

373. 126.  00 

171,363.00 

California 

400.  612.  00 

2,  883,  789.  00 

625,  845.  00 

Colorado 

135,  796. 00 

246.  778.  00 

139,  160.  00 

Connecticut 

107,  675.  62 

780.  899.  00 

133,  587.  00 

Delaware 

34,  865.  26 

2 314,238.00 

41,746.  00 

District  of  Columbia-  

79,  763.  88 

631,  852.  00 

111,985.  00 

Florida..-  

165, 126.  77 

499,  400.  00 

245,  191.00 

Georgia 

293.  498.  81 

1,  025,  783.  00 

487,  160.  00 

Hawaii 

79,  047.  76 

527,  589.  00 

219,  617.  00 

Idaho 

81,401.00 

141,756.  00 

106, 133.  00 

Illinois.-.  . . _ ...  

461,054.81 

4,  266,  642.  00 

1,471,902.  00 

Indiana.  

285,  576.  25 

619,  652.  00 

263,  457.  00 

Iowa 

211.  147.  65 

364,  063.  00 

110,502.  00 

Kansas _ 

150,  580. 14 

358, 183.  00 

130,  924.  00 

Kentucky 

282, 980.  00 

2 1,  066, 182.  00 

254,  524.  00 

Louisiana 

198,  653. 17 

2 1.  422,  774.  00 

315. 937.  00 

Maine  . __  - .. 

62, 148.  00 

211,730.  00 

64,  730.  00 

Maryland 

145,902.  11 

1,  500,  477.  00 

365,  685.  00 

Massachusetts __  - 

286, 930. 86 

2 3,  538, 857.  00 

769,  363.  00 

Michigan.  _ ...  _ ...  __ 

312,  064. 17 

5,  471,  633.  00 

1,379,140.  00 

Minnesota . 

216,  766.  50 

734. 800.  00 

96,  671.00 

Mississippi ... 

262,  593.  47 

2 836,590.00 

257, 896.  00 

Missouri 

252,  497. 15 

978,  016.  00 

192,  428.  00 

Montana 

76,  425. 83 

145,  744.  00 

55,  012.  00 

Nebraska...  

68,  548.  00 

132, 160.  00 

16,  700.  00 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Public  Health  Service — State  and  local  funds  available  for  public-health  work 

in  States,  fiscal  year  19^0 — Continued 


State 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  ... 

New  York  

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  ... 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island  ... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


Federal  funds, 
title  VI 


$32, 327.  50 
52,  602.  00 
247,  328.  44 
83,  569.  92 
656,  710.  00 
382,  098.  00 
106,972.31 
406,  996.  00 
228,  584.  92 

124.320.00 

711.393.00 
3 113,  515.  00 

68,  050.  97 
226,  931.  47 
83,  397.  06 
276,  021.  00 
484,  568.  42 
71,828.  10 
61,017.  46 
256,  269.  61 
146,  177.  73 
176,  355.  00 
215,  240.  00 
29,  077.  00 


10,  501,  744.  97 


State  and  local 
funds,  Jan.  1, 
1940 


$29, 514.  00 
160,  271.  00 
1, 734, 838.  00 
241,  370.  00 
2 12,  110,  116.  00 
1, 376,  810.  00 
120,  393.  00 
3,  138,  193.  00 
312,  806.  00 
253,  401.00 
2 3,  532,  500.  00 
2 1,  838,  140.  00 
694,  870.  00 
545,  500.  00 
90,  262.  00 
1.  242,  283.  00 
1,  170,  575.  00 
141,  669.  00 
93,  987.  00 
2 1,767,  423.  00 
1,  325,  526.  00 
396,  516.  00 
677,  252.  00 
47,  090.  00 


63,  496,  773.  00 


Increase  (over 
rate  as  of  Jan. 
1,  1935) 


$10,  610.  00- 
42, 809.  00 
327, 872.  00 
75,  740.  00 
3,  820,  034.  00 
546,  504.  00 
83,  624.  00 
570,  727.  00 
200,  198.  00 
140,  258.  00 
923,  500.  00 
573,  340.  00 
59,  606.  00 
300,  350.  00 
36,  500.  00 
420,  059.  00 
333,  081.  00 
117,  669.  OO 
32,  000.  00 
282,  728.  00' 
230,  291.  00 
153,  728.  00 
278,  650.  00 
34,  690.  00 


18,  160,  814.  00 


1 This  does  not  include  expenditures  of  cities  and  counties  not  participating,  or  expenditures  of  nonofficial 
agencies. 

2 Includes  maintenance  of  State  sanatoria  and  hospitals. 

3 Federal  funds  (6  months  only)  begining  Jan.  1,  1940. 


Mr.  Sheppard.  Doctor,  I notice  from  the  figures  on  this  sheet  that 
the  amount  for  the  State  of  California,  on  account  of  tuberculosis,, 
is  $7,330.  Is  that  figure  correct  ? 

Dr.  Mountin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  What  is  the  general  manner  in  which  this  fund, 
allotted  to  California  or  any  other  State,  is  used  under  this  authority? 

Dr.  Mountin.  Generally  speaking,  these  funds  are  used  for  what 
we  call  a case-finding  service.  They  hold  clinics  where  the  patient 
can  come  for  physical  examination,  X-ray  examinations,  etc.  That 
is  one  type  of  service.  Another  type  of  service  is  what  we  might  call 
after-care,  when  the  patient  is  discharged  from  the  sanatorium. 
When  tuberculosis  patients  return  home  they  require  periodical  visits 
and  a check-up  as  to  their  physical  condition.  In  some  other  cases  we 
have  what  we  call  the  pneumothorax  service.  That  is  to  put  air  into 
the  pleural  cavity  of  the  lung.  This  keeps  the  lung  at  rest,  and  has  a 
distinct  therapeutic  value.  That  kind  of  thing  is  done  in  connection 
with  this  service.  It  involves  nursing,  medical  examinations,  etc. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  And  general  treatment  ? 

Dr.  Mountin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Further,  I Avould  like  to  ask  this:  In  looking  over 
what  is  in  the  estimate,  or  the  total  Budget  approved,  as  it  is  set 
forth  in  column  1,  I conclude  that  this  is  the  total  amount  furnished 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  respective  States,  for  use  for  what- 
ever purpose,  is  set  forth  on  this  chart. 

Dr.  Mountin.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  a distribution  of  that  total  amount. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I notice  that  for  the  State  0f  Pennsylvania  the 
amount  is  stated  as  $739,000.  Is  that  correct? 
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sir,  approximately. 


Dr.  Mountin'.  Yes, 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Here  is  the  Federal  Government  providing  a tre- 
mendous amount  of  money,  as  indicated  by  this  total.  It  is  distrib- 
uting this  large  amount  of  money  to  the  respective  States,  and  I 
want  to  know  what  jurisdiction  you  have  over  these  Federal  funds 
after  you  distribute  them  to  the  States.  That  is  something  I would 
like  to  know. 

Dr.  P arran.  Before  any  money  is  paid  to  a State,  the  State,  under 
regulations  that  we  have  subscribed,  must  submit  to  us  a general  plan 
of  public  health  work  to  be  carried  out  by  the  State.  They  must  also 
submit  specific  budgets  setting  forth  the  amount  of  Federal  money 
that  they  propose  to  use  for  any  particular  activity,  witli  the  number 
and  kinds  of  personnel,  and  the  salaries  to  be  paid  the  personnel,  the 
amounts  to  be  expended  for  equipment,  travel,  and  other  such  ex- 
penses. Each  of  those  budgets  is  reviewed,  first,  by  our  field  repre- 
sentative. Often  this  material  is  prepared  by  the  State  department  of 
health,  in  consultation  with  our  field  representative.  The  plans  and 
budgets  come  to  Washington  where  they  are  again  reviewed  as  to  the 
amounts  of  salaries,  the  appropriateness  of  the  methods  they  propose 
to  use,  etc.,  and  if  the  budget  seems  to  be  reasonable,  and  the  methods 
for  use  are  appropriate,  we  give  it  our  approval. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I am  in  thorough  accord  with  the  method  you  have 
described  for  reviewing  the  budget,  etc.  However,  I would  like  to 
know  what  supervision  the  Federal  Government  lias  over  this  money 
after  it  is  sent  to  the  States.  We  evidently  provide  the  funds  upon  a 
hypothesis  as  to  its  use. 

Dr.  P arran.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Just  where  do  we  have  any  particular  supervision 
oner  the  personnel  that  is  handling  this  money  in  the  respective  States  ? 
I ask  that  because  the  total  amount  is  rather  staggering. 

Dr.  Parran.  Yes;  it  is  a large  sum. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  How  much  supervision  does  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  over  it,  to  see  how  it  is  actually  expended,  if  any? 

Dr.  Parran.  There  are  two  types  of  supervision:  First,  there  is  a 
careful  audit  of  the  expenditures,  and  second,  control  through  a sys- 
tem of  five  districts  in  which  we  use  trained  medical  officers,  engineer 
officers,  specialists  in  venereal  diseases,  control  and  public-health 
nursing  consultants. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Under  whose  supervision  is  that? 

Dr.  Parran.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
They  make  periodical  visits  to  the  States. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Are  you  referring  now  to  visits  by  Federal  officials, 
or  are  you  referring  to  State  supervision  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  I am  referring  to  Federal  supervision  by  our  own 
personnel. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Now,  am  I right  is  assuming  that  the  type  of 
service  that  the  respective  States  will  receive  must  of  necessity  be 
based  upon  the  experience  of  yourself  and  the  chiefs  of  the  respective 
State  services,  or  the  health  services  within  the  States? 

Dr.  Parran.  Naturally;  we  must  assume  that. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  In  other  words,  the  entire  success  of  the  State  pro- 
gram hinges  upon  the  selection  of  the  individual  in  charge  of  the 
State  health  work  in  the  respective  States.  How  can  you  be  assured 
that  they  are  proper  individuals? 
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Dr.  P arran.  They  should  be  reputable  men. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  That  leads  right  back  to  the  fact  that  it  rests  on 
i Ik*  shoulders  of  the  chief  of  the  health  agency  in  the  State  as  to 
whether  they  are  reputable  or  not? 

Dr.  P arran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  What,  if  any,  jurisdiction  do  you  have  in  the  selec- 
lion  of  any  individuals,  or  the  determination  of  his  qualifications  to 
make  proper  use  of  the  money? 

Dr.  Parran.  We  have  no  authority  whatever  over  the  selection  of 
t lie  individual.  On  the  question  of  the  qualifications  of  the  State 
health  officer,  or  of  the  division  chiefs  under  him,  or  of  the  county 
health  officer,  we  are  faced  with  a very  troublesome  problem.  When 
i he  law  was  passed,  the  State  health  officers  themselves,  in  conference, 
recommended  certain  minimum  qualifications  for  public-health  per- 
sonnel. For  example,  the  qualifications  prescribed  for  health  officers 
are  at  least  5 years’  full-time  experience  with  a reputable  adminis- 
trator of  public-health  service,  or  at  least  1 year  in  an  approved 
school  for  public-health  service.  It  was  not  thought  wise  for  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  adopt  these  qualifications  as  regulations, 
although  they  were  recommended  by  the  State  departments  of  health. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  May  I ask  why  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  I can  give  my  own  feeling  about  it,  which  was  shared 
by  my  predecessor,  Dr.  Cumming,  and  by  a committee  of  several 
outstanding  public-health  people  who  were  called  into  consultation. 
They  felt  that  these  standards  should  be  recommended,  but  that  there 
had  not  been  sufficient  study  and  development  in  public  health  in 
many  of  the  States  of  the  country  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  insist 
upon  their  meeting  all  of  these  qualifications,  in  all  respects,  in 
making  their  appointments. 

There  has  been  a tremendous  improvement  in  the  qualifications 
and  the  quality  of  the  people  who  are  doing  public  health  work,  and 
it  is  very  rare  now  for  any  person  to  be  appointed  to  a position  in 
a State  department  of  health  unless  he  has  had  some  special  training 
and  unless  he  has  some  special  qualifications  for  that  kind  of  service. 
The  State  public  health  officer  in  many  States  is  a direct  appointee 
of  the  Governor.  It  is  regarded  as  a policy-making  position,  and 
we  have  not  felt  that  the  Federal  Government  was  justified  in  dis- 
rupting or  interfering  with  the  legal  authority  of  the  State 
government. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I have  no  quarrel  with  the  opinion  you  have  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject,  but  this  is  a large  sum  of  money,  and  if  the 
States  are  to  participate  in  this  program,  and1  receive  these  large 
sums,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be  some  Federal  supervision 
of  the  expenditures.  It  is  a splendid  proposal,  if  there  could  be 
standards  set  up  in  every  section  or  State  by  groups  of  outstanding 
physicians  so  that  it  would  never  be  possible  for  any  one  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  these  positions  unless  he  is  competent  and  qualified. 

That  is  an  important  consideration,  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  providing  large  sums  of  money,  and  this  matter  of  supervision 
is  something  that  should  be  worked  out.  I have  no  desire  whatever 
to  impede  this  sort  of  program,  nor  would  I have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment take  over  control  of  these  State  positions,  but  I think  that 
when  the  Federal  Government  is  called  upon  to  make  these  tre- 
mendous appropriations,  it  is  our  inherent  right  to  see  to  it  that  the 
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funds  are  properly  disbursed,  by  competent  officials  and  that  there 
should  be  no  question  of  the  ability  of  the  people  employed  to  make 
proper  disbursement  of  the  money. 


VALUE  OF  FILM  “FIGHT  FOR  LIFE 


3,5? 


Mr.  Tarver.  Doctor,  I want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  have 
seen  the  picture  entitled  “Fight  For  Life,”  sent  out  by  the  Film 
Service ? 

Dr.  Parea x.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  picture? 

Dr.  Parkan.  As  a dramatic  production,  from  the  medical  stand- 
point, it  is  good.  It  teaches  a health  lesson,  but  it  is  a lesson  which 
does  not  have  much  application  to  rural  areas.  It  is  a very  special- 
ized type  of  production  dealing  with  maternity  care.  It  should  do 
tremendous  good  in  saving  lives  of  mothers.  I am  not  an  expert  on 
motion  pictures,  or  on  the  reaction  of  audiences  to  motion  pictures, 
but  I am  trying  to  give  the  consensus  of  individual  opinions  that 
have  come  to  me,  together  with  my  own  opinion.  It  is  not  as  much  a 
health  picture  per  se  as  I hoped  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  it  a picture  that  is  likely  to  be  of  value  in  rural 
areas  of  the  United  States  in  the  handling  of  the  maternity  problem? 

Dr.  Parran.  I think  it  not  likely  to  be  of  much  value  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rural  problem.  From  the  social  and  economic  point  of 
view  it  might  be  of  value.  The  picture  deals  with  social  and  economic 
conditions,  bad  housing,  and  so  forth,  as  well  as  with  the  health 
problem. 


Saturday,  February  24,  1940. 


DIVISION  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASES 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  take  up  for  consideration  this  morning  the  esti- 
mates for  the  Division  of  Venereal  Diseases.  I understand  Dr.  Von- 
derlehr  will  present  the  facts  with  regard  to  this  estimate.  Is  that 
correct ? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

■ORGANIZATION  OF  AND  INITIAL  APPROPRIATION  MADE  FOR  VENEREAL-DISEASE-CONTROL 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  proceed,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  If  I may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  review 
■chronologically  the  venereal-disease-control  work  over  the  past  30 
years.  It  will  take  only  a few  minutes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  May  I request,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  that  you 
give  a rather  fully  detailed  resume  of  the  work  which  has  been  done 
under  this  particular  authorization  since  its  inception? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  I shall  be  very  glad  to  do  that.  But  leading  up  to 
jthat  resume,  I would  like  to  say  that  the  control  of  venereal  diseases 
| is  based  upon  the  provision  of  adequate  diagnostic  and  treatment 
^facilities.  The  principle  of  control  is  that  of  diagnosing  the  disease 
as  early  as  possible,  and  following  that  up  with  immediate  and  thor- 
ough treatment. 
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The  first  modern  antisyphilitic  drug  was  discovered  by  Erhlich  in 
1910  and,  within  the  first  decade  after  that  discovery,  the  various 
countries  of  the  civilized  world  organized  programs  for  the  control 
of  syphilis. 

The  World  War  hastened  the  organization  of  venereal  disease  con- 
trol programs,  and  in  many  of  the  European  countries,  particularly 
the  Scandinavian  countries  and  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  United  States 
national  programs  against  venereal  diseases  were  adopted.  In  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  in  Great  Britain  those  programs  began 
about  1915  or  1916.  In  this  country,  in  1918  Congress,  on  July  9, 
established  the  Venereal  Disease  Division  within  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  the  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board  as  a war- 
time emergency,  and  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  a year 
for  the  fiscal  years  1919  and  1920.  Those  sums  were  actually  appro- 
priated. 1 

In  the  European  countries,  particularly  Scandinavia,  England,  and 
Wales,  the  programs  were  continued  aggressively  with  the  result  that 
those  countries  at  the  present  time  have  been  successful  in  controlling 
syphilis.  In  the  United  States  for  a period  of  2 or  3 years  fairly 
adequate  appropriations  were  made;  but  gradually  after  the  war  was 
over  and  the  need  for  economy  became  apparent,  the  appropriation 
petered  out,  until  1935,  when  the  low  ebb  was  reached.  In  that  year 
the  total  appropriation  for  venereal-disease  control  was  $58,808. 
When  funds  were  no  longer  available  the  national  program  failed, 
and  most  States  discontinued  their  campaigns. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you  at  this  point,  but  what 
were  the  amounts  of  appropriation  made  and  in  what  years  were 
they  made,  during  the  period  of  the  World  War  and  immediately 
following  the  World  War  ? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  In  1919  the  authorization  was  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Was  there  an  appropriation  made  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  authorization? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr,  An  appropriation  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
authorization  was  made  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Hoav  was  that  money  expended  ? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  In  pretty  much  the  same  way  that  it  is  now  being 
expended,  with  the  exception  that  during  the  World  War  there  was 
a tendency  to  locate  the  diagonstic  and  treatment  centers  in  civilian 
areas  which  were  of  particular  importance  from  a military  standpoint. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  was  no  allocation  of  funds  between  the  States, 
was  there? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  Oh,  yes.  Those  funds  were  allotted  to  the  State 
health  departments  direct.  Clinics  were  set  up  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  health  departments  in  the  several  States. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  INITIAL  APPROPRIATION  TO  STATES 

Mr.  Tarver.  I would  be  glad  if  you  would  review  the  facts  with 
regard  to  that  feature  of  the  matter,  as  to  how  the  monev  was  handled 
in  1919  and  the  years  immediately  following,  and  the  amounts  of 
money  which  were  then  available,  and  amplify  your  evidence  upon 
revision  so  as  to  include  all  of  the  facts  that  are  pertinent  to  that 
subject. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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THE  CHAM  BERT,  AIN  -KAHN  ACT 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Cliamberla in-Kahn  Act  an  Interdepartmental 
Social  Hygiene  Board  was  created,  consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy, 
and  Treasury  as  ex  officio  members,  and  of  the  Surgeons  General  of  War,  Navy, 
and  Public  Health  Service  or  representatives  approved  by  the  respective 
Secretaries. 

The  duties  of  this  board  are  fourfold : 

1.  To  recommend  rules  and  regulations  for  the  expenditure  of  money  allotted 
to  the  States  to  assist  them  in  caring  for  civilians  whose  detention,  isolation, 
quarantine,  or  commitment  to  institutions  may  be  found  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  against  venereal 
diseases.  To  carry  on  this  work  $1,000,090  was  appropriated  for  the  2 fiscal 
years  of  1919  and  1920,  to  be  spent  under  the  joint  direction  of  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  Navy. 

2.  To  select  certain  universities,  colleges,  or  other  suitable  institutions  or 
organizations,  to  which  allotment  of  money  may  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  more  effective  medical  measures  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
venereal  diseases;  and  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  developing  more  effec- 
tive educational  measures  in  the  prevention  of  veneral  diseases,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  sociological  and  psychological  research  of  the  problems  involved. 
The  sum  of  $400,000  was  appropriated  annually  for  2 years  to  cover  these 
allotments — $300,000  for  the  development  of  educational  measures,  $100,000  for 
the  discovery  of  more  effective  medical  measures. 

3.  To  recommend  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy  general 
measures  to  promote  the  correlation  and  efficiency  of  the  work  in  veneral-disease 
control  in  their  departments. 

4.  To  direct  the  expendture  of  the  sum  of  $100,000  to  he  used  for  any  purpose 
for  which  any  of  the  appropriations  made  by  the  act  are  available. 

The  Chamberla in-Kahn  Act  also  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a division 
of  veneral  diseases  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  be  under  the 
charge  of  a commissioned  medical  officer  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  which  officer  shall  be  an  assistant  surgeon  general. 

The  duties  of  this  division  are  threefold : 

1.  To  study  and  investigate  the  cause,  treatment,  and  prevention  of  veneral 
diseases  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

2.  To  cooperate  with  State  boards  or  departments  of  health  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  such  diseases  within  the  States. 

3.  To  control  and  prevent  the  spread  of  these  diseases  in  interstate  traffic. 

For  the  administration  of  the  division  of  venereal  diseases  the  sum  of 
$290,000  was  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919. 

The  sum  of  $1,030,000  was  appropriated  annually  for  2 years  to  be  allotted 
to  the  States  for  the  use  of  their  respective  boards  of  health  in  the  prevention, 
control,  and  treatment  of  veneral  diseases.  The  allotment  to  each  State  is  to 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  the  proportion  which  its  population  bears  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  continental  United  States.  Except  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1919,  the  allotment  to  any  State  depends  on  the  appropriation  of  an  equal 
amount  by  the  State  for  the  prevention,  control,  and  treatment  of  venereal 
diseases.  The  word  “State”  in  the  act  includes  the  District  of  Columbia. 

REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

The  regulations  governing  the  allotment  of  funds  for  venereal-disease  preven- 
tion work  were  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  published 
in  the  Public  Health  Reports  for  September  13,  1918.  They  are  as  follows : 

“State  boards  or  departments  of  health  receiving  their  respective  allotments 
shall  agree  to  the  following  cooperative  measures  under  which  their  appropria- 
tion shall  be  expended : 

“1.  There  shall  be  put  into  operation  through  a legislative  enactment  or  a 
State  board  of  health  regulation  having  the  effect  of  law  regulations  in  con- 
formity  with  the  suggestions  approved  by  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  United  States  Public  Health  Service  for  the  prevention  of  venereal 
diseases.  The  minimum  requirements  of  these  rules  are : 

“(a)  Venereal  diseases  must  be  reported  to  the  local  health  authorities  in 
accordance  with  State  regulations  approved  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service. 
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f,)  Penalty  shall  la*  imposed  upon  physicians  or  others  required  to  report 
venereal  infections  for  failure  to  do  so. 

• (C)  Cases  shall  bo  investigated,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  discover  and  control 
sources  of  infection. 

o /)  I he  spread  of  venereal  diseases  should  he  declared  unlawful. 

"(c)  Provision  shall  bo  made  for  control  of  infected  persons  that  do  not 
cooperate  in  protecting  others  from  infection. 

"(f)  The  travel  of  venereal ly  infected  persons  within  the  State  shall  be  con- 
r oi  1 0, 1 by  State  boards  of  health  by  definite  regulations  that  will  conform  in 
general  to  the  interstate  regulations  to  be  established. 

"(o)  Patients  shall  he  given  a printed  circular  of  instructions  informing  them 
of  the  necessity  of  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection  and  of  the 
importance  of  continuing  treatment. 

‘•2.  An  officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service  shall  be  assigned  to  each  State 
receiving  an  allotment  for  the  general  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  State 
health  officer  in  supervising  the  venereal-control  work  in  the  State.  This  officer 
shall  be  selected  by  the  State  health  authorities  and  approved  and  recommended 
for  appointment  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  The 
salary  of  this  officer  will  be  paid  by  the  State  out  of  the  funds  made  available 
from  the  allotment,  except  a nominal  sum  of  $10  per  month,  which  will  be  paid 
by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  In  those  States  where  a bureau 
of  venereal  diseases  has  already  been  established,  with  a full-time  medical 
officer  in  charge,  the  present  incumbent  may  be  recommended  for  appointment 
by  the  State  health  officer,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Surgeon  General,  United 
States  Public-  Health  Service,  he  will  he  appointed  as  an  officer  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  The  general  plan  of  work  for  the  State  bureau  of  venereal 
diseases  will  he: 

‘■(ad  Securing  reports  of  venereal  infections  from  physicians  and  others 
required  to  report  in  accordance  with  State  laws. 

“(b)  Suppressive  measures,  including  the  isolation  and  treatment  in  detention 
hospitals  of  infected  persons  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  take  measures  to 
prevent  their  becoming  a menace  to  others,  the  establishment  of  free  clinics  for 
the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  elimination  of  conditions  favorable 
to  the  spread  of  venereal  infections. 

“(c)  Extension  of  facilities  for  early  diagnosis  and  treatment  through  labora- 
tory facilities  for  exact  diagnosis  and  scientific  determination  of  condition  before 
release  as  noninfectious  in  accordance  with  The  standardized  procedure  that  will 
be  prescribed  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

“(d)  Educational  measures  to  include  informing  the  general  public,  as  well  as 
infected  individuals,  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  manner  of  spread  of  venereal 
diseases  and  the  measures  that  should  be  taken  to  combat  them. 

“(e)  Cooperation  with  local  civil  authorities  in  their  efforts  to  suppress  public 
and  clandestine  prostitution.  The  clinics  referred  to  under  ( b ) will  form  centers 
from  which  the  other  measures  may  be  conducted  by  discovering  the  presence  of 
infections,  the  securing  of  data  for  enforcing  the  regulations  for  reporting  these 
diseases,  and  the  institution  of  educational  measures  appropriate  to  particular 
communities.  The  immediate  reduction  in  venereal-disease  foci  resulting  from 
clinic  treatment  will  result  in  a marked  decrease  in  the  prevalence  of  such 
diseases  in  both  the  military  and  civil  population. 

“(f)  Keeping  of  accurate  detailed  records  of  all  the  activities  of  the  venereal- 
disease  work.  These  will  include  careful  records  of  each  case  treated,  amount 
of  arsphenamine  used,  final  results,  and  disposition  made  of  patients.  Copies 
of  these  records  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Surgeon  General,  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  as  a report  at  such  intervals  as  they  may  be  requested,  and  in 
accordance  with  instructions  regarding  the  form  of  report. 

“3.  Local  funds  that  may  be  available,  or  that  may  become  available  from 
legislative  appropriations  or  any  other  source  for  venereal-disease  control,  shall 
be  used  by  the  State  or  city  health  authorities  having  jurisdiction  for  the 
extension  of  the  work,  and  such  local  funds  must  not  be  conserved  through  the 
expenditure  of  the  funds  that  are  allotted  by  the  Congress  through  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service. 

“4.  In  extension  of  the  educational  measures  the  State’s  health  authorities 
and  its  bureau  of  veneral  diseases  shall  exert  their  efforts  and  influence  for  the 
organization  of  a State  venereal-disease  committee  that  will  be  unofficial  in 
character,  but  a valuable  cooperative  agency  for  furthering  the  comprehensive 
plan  for  nation-wide  venereal-disease  control. 
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“5.  The  State  health  authorities  shall  take  such  measures  as  may  he  found 
practicable  and  decided  upon  in  conference  between  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  State  board  of  health  representatives  for  the  purpose  of  securing  such  addi- 
tional legislation  as  may  be  required  for  the  development  of  control  of  the  spread 
of  venereal  infections.  Action  shall  be  taken  to  limit  or  suppress  the  activities 
of  advertising  “specialists”  and  quacks  by  prosecuting  them  under  S’tate  laws, 
or  such  other  measures  as  may  be  applicable  and  effective. 

“(>.  In  expending  the  sum  allotted  a State,  the  rules  and  regulations  to  be 
promulgated  by  the  Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  $1,000,000  civilian  quarantine  and  isolation  fund  under  control  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  be  given  consideration  by  Public 
Health  Service  and  State  board  of  health  representatives,  so  that  the  military 
necessities  of  each  particular  State  may  receive  the  consideration  due  its  rela- 
tive importance,  and  so  that  funds  from  the  two  sources  may  be  correlated. 

“7.  The  State  allotment  shall  be  expended  along  general  standard  lines  for  all 
States  and  in  accordance  with  an  accounting  system,  to  be  forwarded  by  the 
Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board,  approximately  as  follows: 

“(a)  For  treatment  of  infected  persons  in  hospitals,  clinics,  and  other  insti- 
tutions, including  arsphenainine  and  other  drugs,  50  percent  of  the  allotment. 

“(?>)  In  carrying  out  aducational  measures,  20  percent. 

“(c)  In  carrying  out  repressive  measures,  20  percent. 

“(d)  In  general  administration  and  other  activities  of  venereal-disease  control 
work,  10  percent. 

“(This  distribution  is  provisional  and  subject  to  modification  after  conference 
and  agreement  between  each  State  and  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
to  meet  best  the  needs  of  the  particular  State.) 

“8.  In  carrying  out  the  general  Government  program  the  administrative 
organization  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  will  be  available  at  all 
times  to  State  organizations  in  cooperative  work,  and  assistance  will  be  given  to 
States  whenever  possible  through  the  detail  of  employees,  the  securing  of 
arsphenainine,  providing  literature  for  the  educational  measures,  and  in  such 
other  ways  as  may  be  found  practicable  as  the  work  develops.” 
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At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1918-19.  46  States  have  adopted  regulations, 
either  by  statute  or  State  board  of  health  regulations,  having  the  force  of  law 
similar  to  those  outlined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  have  received 
their  allotments  from  the  Chamberlain-K’ahn  funds.  A list  of  these  Statek, 
giving  the  amount  of  the  allotment  made  to  each  and  the  date  on  which  check ; 
covering  thes  amounts  were  mailed  to  each  State,  follows: 


State 

Allotment 

Date 

Alabama 

$23,  247. 15 

Oct. 

1, 1918 

Arizona^  ---  - _ _ _ 

2,  221.91 

Nov. 

12,  1918 

Arkansas 

17, 118.  74 

Oct. 

28. 1918 

California. 

25.  850.  72 

Oct. 

1. 1918 

Colorado 

8, 687.  66 

Oct. 

3, 1918 

Connecticut 

12. 120.  57 

Oct. 

4, 1918 

Delaware 

2,  199.  81 

Oct. 

1, 1918 

Florida 

8,  183. 11 

Nov. 

15, 1918 

Georgia 

28,  368.  56 

Oct. 

1, 19  IS 

Idaho 

3,  540.  13 

Mar. 

13, 1919 

Illinois---  - 

61,  307.  51 

Oct. 

1, 1918 

Indiana 

29.  366.  20 

Oct. 

5, 1918 

Iowa 

24. 189.  58 

Oct. 

4, 1918 

Kansas 

18,  385.  42 

Oct. 

2,  1918 

Kentucky,  

24,  897.  77 

Do. 

Louisiana-  

18,  009.  65 

Oct. 

29, 1918 

Maine 

8,  071.  68 

Oct. 

15, 1918 

Maryland-  

14, 084.  09 

Oct. 

24, 1918 

Massachusetts _ 

36,  602.  51 

Oct. 

15, 1918 

Michigan 

30,  554.  57 

Dec. 

23, 1918 

Minnesota- ----- - _ 

22,. 568.  85 

Oct. 

15,  1918 

Mississippi 

19,  539.  74 

Do. 

Missouri  

35,  807.  91 

June 

14, 1919 

Montana--  - -_-  . 

4,  088.  76 

Oct. 

4, 1918 

State 

Allotment 

Date 

Nebraska - __  _ 

$12,  962'  75 

Dec. 

4, 1918 

New  Hampshire 

4,  681.  54 

Oct. 

3, 1918 

New  Jersey 

27,  586.  22 

Oct. 

21, 1918 

New  Mexico  _ - . 

3,  558.  70 

Mav 

17, 1919 

New  York 

99,  090.  89 

Oct. 

1,  1918 

North  Carolina 

23,  988.  61 

Nov. 

14,  1918 

North  Dakota 

6,  274  . 24 

Oct. 

21,  1918 

Ohio , . 

51.832.  16 

Oct. 

15, 1918 

Oklahoma.- _ 

18,017.  99 

Oct. 

28,  1918 

Oregon 

7,314.87 

Oct. 

24, 1918 

Rhode  Island 

5,  899.  72 

Oct. 

15, 1918 

South  Carolina 

16,  476.  71 

Oct. 

3, 1918 

South  Dakota 

6,  348.  52 

Oct. 

7, 1918 

Tennessee 

23,  754.  87 

June 

26, 1919 

Texas  

42,  366.  49 

Oct. 

15, 1918 

Utah 

4, 059.  39 

Feb. 

25, 1919 

Vermont 

3,  870.  26 

Nov. 

20, 1918 

Virginia 

22,  415.  58 

Nov. 

2, 1918 

Washington 

12,  416.  68 

Oct. 

21,  1918 

West  Virginia 

13,  277.  04 

Oct. 

4, 1918 

Wisconsin.  __  _ _ 

25,  375.  70 

Oct. 

2,  1918 

Wyoming 

1,  587.  05 

Do. 

Total 

912,  168.  58 
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The  allotments  not  accepted  are  as  follows: 


District  of  Columbia $5,599.66 

Nevada  890.21 

Pennsylvania 83, 341.  55 


Tota  1 87,  831.  42 

REVIEW  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  MADE  SINCE  FISCAL  YEAR  1920 

I)r.  Vonderlehr.  I can  say  now  that,  within  3 or  4 years  after 
1020,  t lie  amount  available  to  the  Public  Health  Service  for  venereal- 
disease  control  decreased  to  approximately  $100,000,  and  remained 
between  $80,000  and  $100,000  until  the  year  1935,  when  the  low  ebb 
was  reached — $58,808.  Then,  in  1936,  the  funds  became  available 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  general  health 
work  and  some  of  the  States  saw  fit  to  designate  portions  of  this 
money  for  venereal -disease  control. 

On  May  24,  1938,  the  Congress  passed  the  Venereal  Disease  Control 
Act  which  authorized  specific  sums,  namely,  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1939,  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1940,  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1941 — specifically  for  venereal-disease  control  work — to  be  al- 
lotted to  the  States,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
venereal  disease  control  programs. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  at  this  point  in  the  record  we  will  insert  the 
statement  appearing  on  page  150  of  the  bill,  showing  the  amounts  of 
the  appropriations  for  this  purpose  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
1931  and  including  the  fiscal  year  1940. 

Appropriations 


1931  $100,  000 

1932  100,  000 

1933  90,  000 

1934  75,  000 

1935  58,  808 

1936  80,  000 


1937  $80,  000 

1938  80,  000 

1939  80,  000 

Supplemental 3,  000,  000 

1940  5,  000,  000 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  SERVICES  RENDERED  UNDER  APPROPRIATIONS  MADE  AVAILABLE 

FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  198  8,  1989,  AND  1940 


Dr.  Vonderlehr.  I am  able  now  to  report  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  during  the  first  year  of  the  functioning  of  the  Venereal 
Disease  Control  Act,  namely,  the  fiscal  year  1939.  We  also  have 
information  which  indicates  that  the  trend  towards  the  development 
of  services  for  the  control  of  venereal  diseases,  in  the  fiscal  year 
1940,  continues  upward  in  a way  comparable  to  that  in  the  fiscal  year 
1939^ 

In  the  fiscal  year  1938,  the  year  before  funds  became  available  for 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States,  there  were  1,746  veneral-disease  clinics  in 
the  United  States.  During  the  fiscal  year  1939,  the  number  of  clinics 
increased  to  2,405 — or  an  increase  of  37.7  percent.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1938,  the  number  of  venereal-disease  patients  brought  under  treat- 
ment for  the  first  time  in  clinics  was  197,000;  in  1939  the  number  in- 
creased to  314,000 — or  a 59-percent  increase. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  That  increase  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  your  appropriation? 

Dr.  VoNDERLEHR.  No ; but 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  had  available  for  1940 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  1 am  speaking  now  of  the  1939  funds,  of  course, 
$3,080,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  had  available,  in  1939,  $3,080,000  as  against  $80,- 
000  in  1938  ? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  That  is  quite  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now  you  say  there  is  only  a 59  percent  increase  in 
the  number  of  cases  treated. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  You  must  remember  that  many  of  the  States, 
many  municipalities,  and  many  unofficial  organizations  as  well  had 
been  doing  something  about  the  syphilis  problem  before  the  Federal 
Government  became  actively  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  do  not  mean,  with  this  largely  increased  ap- 
propriation, you  merely  took  over  the  work  that  had  formerly  been 
done  by  local  agencies? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  No,  sir.  We  developed  additional  work  with 
these  funds  in  areas  where  it  had  not  been  done  because  the  area  itself 
was  unable  to  develop  a program.  That  is,  in  a number  of  large 
areas  of  the  country 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  thing  that  is  surprising  to  me  is  that  there 
should  have  been  an  increase  of  only  59  percent  in  your  work  in  the 
fiscal  year  1939,  when  you  had  $3,080,000,  compared  to  the  fiscal  year 
1938,  when  you  had  $80,000. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  I think  if  you  will  review  last  year’s  record  and 
note  the  extent  to  which  local  and  State  funds  were  available  to  match 
the  Federal  funds,  you  will  understand  the  reason  was  that  much  of 
this  service  existed  before  funds  were  available  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I think  the  appropriation  record  of  last  year  shows  that, 
while  the  Public  Health  Service  made  available  only  $2,400,000  to  the 
States  for  grants-in-aid,  we  were  able  to  obtain  from  State  and  local 
governments,  in  terms  of  new  and  old  money,  a total  of  more  than 
$4,300,000.  Of  course  all  of  that  money  was  not  appropriated  im- 
mediately after  the  funds  became  available  in  the  Public  Health 
Service;  a great  deal  of  it  was  old  money,  and  we  have  only  been 
able  to  show  this  year  an  increase  in  new  funds  since  legislatures  met 
a year  ago  and  made  new  appropriations. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  you  had  better  go  into  that  subject-matter 
pretty  fully.  We  would  like  to  know  just  what  increase  in  the 
venereal  disease  control  program  was  brought  about  by  the  $3,080,000 
appropriation  for  1939,  as  compared  with  the  $80,000  of  Federal 
money  available  in  1938,  and  then  the  further  expansion  of  your 
program  under  the  $5,000,000  appropriation  made  available  for  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

In  that  connection,  I desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  language 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  Treasury-Post  Office  subcommittee 
handling  this  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1940 : 
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The  committee  desires  to  have  it  understood,  however,  that  it  is  deemed 
extremely  essential  that  administrative  costs  of  this  venereal-disease  program 
in  the  States  be  held  to  an  absolute  minimum,  in  order  that  the  funds  may 
actually  reach  those  afflicted  with  social  diseases.  The  committee  will  expect 
that  a detailed  report  indicating  the  actual  accomplishments  of  the  program 
in  each  of  the  48  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  Territories  be 
compiled  and  made  available  at  the  time  of  the  hearings  on  the  bill  next  year. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  I think,  sir,  we  can  say  at  this  time  that  the 
administrative  costs  of  the  program  constitute  only  about  3.75  per- 
cent of  the  total  appropriation. 

Mr.  T 'arver.  Let  us  take  the  matter  up  in  an  orderly  way.  First, 
let  us  review  your  accomplishments  in  the  fiscal  year  1938  when  you 
had  $80,000;  then,  in  1939,  when  you  had  $3,080,000  Federal  money; 
then,  in  1940,  when  you  had  $5,000,000  Federal  money,  and  let  us  see 
what  you  are  doing  with  this  money  and  what  was  accomplished. 
Let  us  go  into  it  pretty  fully. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  In  the  fiscal  year  1938  the  only  work  being  done 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  was  a small  amount  of  clinical  and 
laboratory  research,  and  a very  limited  amount  was  expended  on  the 
work  in  the  central  office  in  the  publication  of  informative  literature 
for  physicians,  and  educational  material  for  the  public.  Of  course  j 
there  were  no  grants-in-aid  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  during  that  fiscal  year  you  gave  some  statistics 
awhile  ago  as  to  the  number  of  cases  that  were  dealt  with.  What 
was  that  number? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  The  number  of  venereal  disease  diagnostic  and 
treatment  services  rendered  in  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year 
1938  was  4,767,000.  In  the  fiscal  year  1939  that  number  increased 
to  6,864,500.  And  I think  we  may  say,  justly,  the  increase  was  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  Federal  funds  which  became  available  in  that 
year.  In  other  words,  F ederal  funds  were  used  to  supplement  State 
and  local  funds  in  promoting  this  increase  of  some  49  percent  in  the 
number  of  people  treated. 

FEDERAL,  STATE,  AND  LOCAL  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  FOR  VENEREAL-DI S EA SE-OON T HOT.  WORK, 

FISCAL  TEARS  1938,  1939,  AND  1940 


(See  p.  525) 

Mr.  Tarver.  Have  you  figures  showing  the  amount  of  State,  Federal, 
and  local  funds  available  in  1938  and  1939? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  We  could  get  those  figures  as  far  as  they  were 
available.  But  we  could  not  get  a complete  account  of  those  sums 
because  we  had  no  grants-in-aid  specifically  for  venereal-disease  con- 
trol at  that  time  and  matching  credits  by  State  and  local  health  de- 
partments in  this  phase  of  public-health  work  were  not  required. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Get  what  information  you  can  on  that  subject  and 
insert  it  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  I will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 
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Fiscal  year 
1938  i— 
Funds  from 
State  and 
local 
sources  2 

Fiscal  year  1939 

Fiscal  year  1940 

State 

Federal 

funds 

Funds  from 
State  and 
local 
sources  3 

Federal 

funds 

Funds 
from  State 
and  local 
sources  3 

Total  fiscal  vear. . 

$3,  330.  019 

$6,  60 

0,  207 

$10, 36’ 

r,  905 

Total - _ 

$3,  330,  019 

$2,  257,  878 

$4,  342,  329 

$4,  379,  250 

$5,  988,  655 

Alabama ...  

102,  823 
2,000 
7,  558 

72,  294 

101,  056 

158,  982 

103,  690 

Vlaska  ...........  . ..  

2,  701 
9,  639 
47,  500 

2,  202 
15,  136 

5,  020 
18,  213 

3,  517 

Arizona  . . .. 

15,  034 

Arkansas 

26,  100 
92,  482 
5,  644 
110, 128 

22,  198 

108,  018 

52,  375 

California  . . . . 

103,  791 

179,  465 
15,  849 

167,  637 

322,  643 

Colorado ...  . 

18,  228 
26,  518 

32,  083 

27,  230 

Connecticut 

156,  660 

41,  288 

104,  472 

Delaware  . ..  . 

7,  160 
■ 43,395 

5,  283 
16,  860 

18,  274 

8,  933 

17,  193 

District  of  Columbia. . . _ 

44,  060 

35,  886 

48,  630 

Florida  ... 

39,  764 

38,055 

49,  853 

68,  675 

75,  853 

Georgia.  ...  

80,  274 
32,  858 
7,899 

77,  134 

79,  948 

154,  402 

144,  053 

Hawaii 

Idaho  . . ......  ...  . 

8.  000 
8,  019 

23,  939 
10,958 

13, 145 
16,  064 

25,  846 
11,  116 

Illinois . ...  

212,  673 

123,  550 

382,  199 

215,  386 

500, 966 

Indiana . . 

Iowa . . . 

7,  122 
31,617 

45,  221 
43,  564 
31,909 

58,  723 
23,  000 

108,  284 
79,  170 

107, 172 
55,010 

Kansas.  ..  . . 

17,  867 

11,500 

58,  425 

38,916 

Kentucky.  ...  ...  . ..  

61, 186 

57,  318 

47. 182 

117,331 

83,  617 

Louisiana.  . 

50,  737 

50,  871 

43, 146 

103,  479 

86,  587 

Maine  . . . . 

26, 093 

13.  486 

19,  306 

22,  438 

19,  242 

Maryland 

134,  701 

31,892 

4 59, 181 

68,  957 

221,  852 

Massachusetts. ..  ..  . . 

179,941 

69,  623 

306,  780 

109,916 

342,  314 

Michigan .....  ....  

177,979 

76,  726 

189,017 

138.  307 

287,714 
84,  610 

Minnesota.  ..  . 

36,  166 

35,  737 

83,  555 

72,  379 

Mississippi  . ...  . . 

39,  629 
25, 132 

31,223 
58.  365 

67,  474 

126,  549 

116,513 

Missouri. ...  . ...... 

45,  645 

121,552 

98,  200 

Montana 

8,  781 

8,575 

10,  052 

15, 087 

10,045 

Nebraska...  

14,  378 

22,  833 

21,  530 

39,  797 

5,  380 

Nevada 

3,  500 

4, 349 

10,  520 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey.  . 

New  Mexico ..  . ... 

22,  230 
91.713 
28,  296 

8,  775 
71,  327 
9. 023 

23,  989 
138,  690 
20,  240 
1, 178,  545 
169, 961 

14,  402 
117,  627 
16,  722 

22, 870 
173,  796 
42, 188 

New  York... 

806, 985 
166,  554 

193,  724 

297,  399 

1,099,313 

North  Carolina ..  . ... 

84,  259 
9,  340 
100,  047 
46,  342 
16, 077 

158,  690 

318,  463 

North  Dakota 

Ohio  . . 

12,804 
78, 040 
33,  333 
20,  954 
37,229 

14. 035 
79,311 

26,  202 
194,  497 

16, 122 
254,  774 

Oklahoma _ ..  

Oregon  ...  .... 

38,  920 
10,  400 

99,  351 
29,  430 

43, 328 
25,  206 

Pennsylvania. ..  . . _ ..  ._  

165,  082 
29,  767 
12,  062 
52,  522 
8,  631 
66,  644 
74,  447 
9, 183 

75,  081 
30,  237 
22,  558 
34,  010 
2,  250 
113,  922 
104,  307 
3,315 

276,  305 

100,269 

Puerto  Rico.  . 

74,  453 

53,  300 

Rhode  Island 

10, 130 

19,  343 

22,  920 

South  Carolina .....  ..  ..  ... 

35,  805 
2,  530 
86, 110 
72,  385 
13,  111 

97,  285 

99,  207 

South  Dakota  . ...  . . .... 

24,  849 
181,  328 

6,  274 
140,  794 

Tennessee  . 

Texas  . 

244,  402 

185,  790 

Utah.  

17,  212 
11, 184 

21,  303 

Vermont  

8,  500 

6,  286 

12,  005 

15,  910 

Virginia ..  ..  . 

58, 885 

58',  983 
949 

29,  410 
949 

106,  397 

91,  380 

Virgin  Islands  . ..  ..... 

1,926 

1.344 

Washington  ...  . . . _ .. 

28,  641 
44,  264 
80, 933 
5,  000 

25,  348 
32,  297 
41,  848 

27,  594 
48,  377 
76,  335 

45,  674 
60, 091 
77,  791 

45,  088 

West  Virginia  ...  ...  

62,  300 

Wisconsin ...  . 

121,816 

Wyoming  ..  ..  ..... 

6, 938 

4,  690 

1 Venereal  Disease  Control  Act  not  operating  prior  to  July  1,  1939. 

2 Includes  estimates  of  venereal-disease  costs  in  cities  and  counties  in  which  venereal-disease  control  is  an 
ntegral  part  of  the  general  health  program. 

3 Excludes  proposed  expenditures  of  cities  and  counties  for  which  venereal-disease  control  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  general  health  program. 

4 Baltimore  City  appropriated  $100,000  for  venereal-disease-control  work  in  the  fiscal  year  1939,  which 
was  not  included  in  budgets  submitted  to  the  Public  Health  Service. 


probable  use  of  proposed  new  federal  hospitals  for  treatment  of  venereal 

DISEASE!  PATIENTS 

Mr.  Hare.  In  view  of  the  proposed  increased  establishment  of  hos- 
pitals by  the  Federal  Government,  do  you  anticipate  in  any  way  that 
those  hospitals  may  first  be  filled  by  venereal  patients? 

Dr.  Parran.  Probably  not.  The  average  venereal-disease  case  does 
not  need  to  be  hospitalized;  it  is  chiefly  a matter  of  getting  clinical 
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service,  or  service  in  a doctor’s  office.  Most  of  these  patients  are  able 
to  be  up  and  around. 

The  proposed  new  Federal  hospitals,  as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  about  50  in  number  and  they  will  be  general  community 
hospitals.  Tt  is  planned  that  there  will  be  a room  or  rooms  set  aside 
for  holding  clinics  for  venereal  diseases,  tuberculosis,  and  other  dis- 
eases, diseases  of  children,  and  various  types  of  health  clinics. 

Mr.  Ta  rver.  Of  course,  we  have  not  got  those  50  hospitals  yet. 
gentlemen;  that  has  just  been  recommended  by  the  President  and 
we  do  not  know  yet  what  action  will  be  taken  by  the  Congress,  of 
course.  Hut  you  do  have  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  in  the  Vet- 
erans1 Administration,  hospitals  that  treat  many  thousands  of  people 
who  are  not  in  the  first  stages  of  venereal  disease,  but  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  diseases  that  have  resulted  from  a venereal -disease  in- 
fection? 

Dr.  Parr  an.  Yes;  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  T arver.  Does  this  program  undertake  to  deal  with  cases  of 
that  kind;  that  is,  people  who  are  not  suffering  from  a primary  in- 
fection of  a venereal  disease  of  any  type,  but  who  have  mental  or 
other  diseases  that  are  the  result  of  a venereal-disease  infection?' 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  That  depends,  Judge  Tarvar,  entirely  upon  the 
wishes  of  the  respective  State  health  officers.  If,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  State  health  officer,  the  funds  are  sufficient  to  cope  not  only  with 
the  problem  of  early  syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  but  with  late  crippling- 
manifestations,  he  ma}r,  in  his  discretion,  develop  a program  against 
the  late  crippling  manifestations  of  syphilis.  Unfortunately,  most 
States  have  been  able  to  do  no  more  than  develop  a partially  effective 
program  against  the  early  manifestations  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea. 


BASIS  FOR  ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS  TO  STATES 


Mr.  Tarver.  Did  you  state  a moment  ago  that  $2,400,000  was  al- 
located to  the  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1939  ? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  basis  of  the  allocation  should  be  stated  for  the 
record. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  We  have  that  here  in  a table  that  was  published 
in  the  record,  I think,  last  year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  This  is  the  amount  of  the  allocation.  I asked  for  the 
basis  of  the  allocation. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  The  basis  for  allocation  was,  first  of  all,  popu- 
lation; secondly,  the  extent  of  the  venereal- disease  problem;  and,, 
thirdly,  financial  need. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  do  you  determine  the  financial  need  of  a State? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  That  is  determined  in  the  same  way  that  finan- 
cial need  is  determined  in  the  allotment  of  funds  under  the  provisions 
of  Title  VI,  and  the  determination  is  made  from  certain  data  avail- 
able in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Dr.  Parran.  It  is  based  on  per  capita  income  in  the  respective 
States. 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  A I LOCATION  OF  FUNDS  TO  STAFFS,  FISCAL  YEARS  1939  AND  1940 


Mr.  Tarver.  Out  of  the  total  amount  of  #5.000,000  made  available 
for  the  present  fiscal  year,  how  much  was  allocated  to  the  States? 

Dr.  Vondellehr.  The  total  of  #4,350,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Have  you  a table  similar  to  this  showing  that  allo- 
cation? 

Dr.  Yondekleiir.  Yes,  sir.  To  be  exact,  that  total  was  $4,379,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  These  tables  will  both  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 


Allocation  of  rmereal-di (tease-control  funds,  fiscal  year  1939 


State 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California- 

Colorado. 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


Total 

Population 

Financial 

need 

Venereal- 

disease 

problem 

$72,  294 

$15,  850 

$28.  888 

$27,  556 

2,  701 

345 

828 

1,  528 

9.  639 

2,  256 

1,  822 

5,  561 

47,  650 

11,  213 

21,  717 

14,  720 

103,  791 

33,  693 

18,  643 

51,  455 

18,  228 

5,  864 

5,  157 

7,207 

26,  518 

9,  532 

5,  742 

11,  244 

5.  283 

1,429 

658 

3,  196 

16,  860 

3,  433 

1,  676 

11,  751 

38,  055 

9,  143 

10,  004 

18,  908 

77,  134 

16,  890 

29,  788 

30,  456 

8.  088 

2,453 

3,  040 

2,  595 

8,019 

2,  699 

2,  658 

2,  662 

125,  299 

43,  132 

26,  537 

55,  630 

59,  380 

19,  020 

18,  807 

21,  553 

43,  564 

13,  972 

17,502 

1 2,  090 

31,909 

10,  205 

11,066 

10,  638 

57,  318 

15,  987 

24, 186 

17, 145 

50,  871 

11,673 

16, 172 

23,  026 

13,  486 

4,  687 

4,  415 

4,  384 

31,892 

9,  192 

6,  993 

15,  707 

69,  623 

24,  232 

15, 152 

30,  239 

77,  206 

26,  444 

18, 378 

32,  384 

42,  324 

14,520 

14,  423 

13,  381 

54,119 

11,076 

23,  358 

19,  685 

67,  376 

21,  840 

19,  579 

25,  957 

8.  575 

2,  951 

2,  540 

3,  084 

22,  833 

7,  468 

8,  741 

6,  624 

2,  475 

553 

334 

1,588 

8,  775 

2,  792 

2,  602 

3,  381 

71,  327 

23,  778 

14.  418 

33,  131 

9,  023 

2,310 

2,  960 

3,  753 

193,724 

70,  950 

31,  637 

91, 137 

84,  259 

19, 119 

36,  408 

28,  732 

12,  340 

3,  865 

5,  562 

2.  913 

110.  784 

36,  863 

28,  191 

45,  730 

46,  342 

13,  950 

16,  781 

15,611 

16.  077 

5,  623 

4,  607 

5,  847 

165,  082 

55,  713 

41,  521 

67,  848 

12.  062 

3,  728 

2,  580 

5,  754 

52,  522 

10,  266 

23,  793 

18,  463 

12,  420 

3,  789 

5,  501 

3, 130 

66,  644 

15,  839 

27,  634 

23,  171 

128,  950 

33,  792 

38,  465 

56,  693 

9,  183 

2,  842 

2,  861 

3,480 

6,  286 

2,  097 

2,004 

2,  185 

58,  983 

14,815 

20,  690 

23,  478 

25,  358 

9,  078 

6,  522 

9,  758 

32,  297 

10,  211 

12,  595 

9,491 

45,  368 

16,  020 

14,  232 

15,  116 

4,  148 

1,287 

1,001 

1,860 

34,  587 

9.401 

18.  395 

6,  791 

949 

120 

236 

593 

2,  400,  000 

720, 000 

720,  000 

960, 000 

Amount 
to  be 
matched 


$15,  850 
345 
2,256 
11,  213 
33,  693 
5,864 
9,532 

1,  429 

3,  433 
9,  143 

16,  890 
2,453 
2,699 
43,  132 
19,  020 
13, 972 
10,  205 
15, 987 
11,673 

4,  687 
9, 192 

24,  232 
26,  444 

14,  520 
11,076 
21,  840 

2,  951 
7,  468 

553 

2,  792 
23,  778 

2,310 
70,  950 
19, 119 

3,  865 
36,  863 
13,  950 

5,  623 
55,  713 

3,  728 
10,  266 
3,  789 

15,  839 
33,  792 

2,  842 
2, 097 
14, 815 
9, 078 
10,  211 
16, 020 
1,287 
9,401 
120 


Total 


720,000 
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Allotment  of  renereal-disease-control  funds  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  1940 


State 

Total 

Population 

Venereal 

disease 

problem 

Financial 

need 

Amount  to 
be  matched 

Alabama 

$158,' 982 

27,  624 

$52,  529,. 

oS 

8 

00 

$80,153 

Alaska. ... 

5,  020 

601 

2,910 

1,509 

3,  511 

Arizona 

18,  213 

3,  932 

10,  597 

3,  684 

14,  529 

Arkansas . 

108,018 

19,  543 

28,  057 

60,  418 

47.  600 

California - 

167,  637 

58,  720 

98, 100 

10,817 

156,  820 

Colorado . . . . . . 

32,  083 

10,  220 

13,  745 

8, 118 

23, 965 

Connecticut 

41,  288 

16,  613 

21,  432 

3,243 

38,  045 

1 lelaware  

8,  933 

2,  491 

6,  095 

347 

8,  586 

District  of  Columbia . ._  ..  __ 

35,  886 

5,  983 

29,  902 

I 

35,  885 

Florida  

68,  675 

15,  934 

36,  055 

16,  686 

51,  989 

Georgia . 

154,  402 

29,  436 

63,  667 

61,  299 

93, 103 

Hawaii _ 

13, 145 

4,  275 

4,  942 

3,  928 

9,  217 

Idaho 

16,  064 

4,  704 

5,  070 

6,  290 

9,  774 

Illinois ....... 

215,  386 

75, 170 

106,  065 

34, 151 

181,  235 

Indiana  .... 

108,  284 

33, 148 

41,  088 

34,  048 

74,  236 

Iowa. . ..  . . 

79,  170 

24,  350 

23,  042 

31,778 

47,  392 

Kansas...  

58,  425 

17,  785 

20,  279 

20,  361 

38,  064 

Kentucky.  

117,331 

27,  862 

32,  688 

56,  781 

60,  550 

Louisiana. . . 

103,  479 

20,  344 

51,  010 

32, 125 

71,  354 

Maine.  ...  .... 

22,  438 

8, 168 

8,  364 

5,  906 

16,  532 

Maryland  

68,  957 

16,  019 

46, 142 

6,  796 

62, 161 

Massachusetts  

109,  916 

42,  231 

• 57,  655 

10,  030 

99, 886 

Michigan  

138,  307 

46,  087 

64,  735 

27,  485 

110,  822 

Minnesota . . ...  ... 

72,  379 

25,  305 

25,  513 

21,  561 

50,818 

Mississippi 

126,549 

19,303 

37,  519 

69,  727 

56,  822 

Missouri . . 

121,  552 

38,  063 

49,  489 

34,  000 

87,  552 

Montana 

15, 087 

5. 143 

5,  875 

4,  069 

11,018 

Nebraska _ 

39,  797 

13,015 

12,  628 

14, 154 

25,  643 

Nevada ...  ..  . 

4,  349 

964 

3. 020 

365 

3,  984 

New  Hampshire.  

14,  402 

4,  866 

6, 442 

3,  094 

11, 308 

New  Jersey  ...  _ 

117,  627 

41,  442 

63, 164 

13,  021 

104,  606 

New  Mexico . 

16,  722 

4,  025 

7, 156 

5,  541 

11, 181 

New  York ...  ... 

297,  399 

123,  653 

173,  745 

1 

297,  398 

North  Carolina _.  . ... 

158,  690 

33,  322 

54,  778 

70,  590 

88,100 

North  Dakota. . 

26,  202 

6,  736 

5,  546 

13, 920 

12,  282 

Ohio . ..  

194,  497 

64,  245 

87,  195 

43,  057 

151,440 

Oklahoma  _.  . 

99,  351 

24,  312 

29,  759 

45,  280 

54,071 

Oregon..  ■ . ... 

29,  430 

9,  800 

11,  146 

8,  484 

20, 946 

Pennsylvania 

276,  305 

97,  097 

129,  345 

49,  863 

226,  442 

Rhode  Island . ..  ...  .. 

19,  343 

6,  497 

10,981 

1,865 

17,478 

South  Carolina.. 

97,  285 

17,  892 

35.  195 

44, 198 

53,  087 

South  Dakota 

24,  849 

6,  603 

5,  966 

12,  280 

12,  569 

Tennessee 

131,  328 

27,  600 

44,  182 

59,  546 

71,782 

Texas ...  . . 

244,  402 

58,  893 

108,  095 

77,  414 

166,  988 

Utah 

17,  212 

4,  953 

6,  625 

5,  634 

11,578 

Vermont ..  . 

11,  184 

3,  655 

4,  173 

3,356 

7,828 

Virginia 

106,  397 

25,  819 

44,  768 

35,  810 

70,  587 

Washington ... 

45,  674 

15,  821 

18,  595 

11,258 

34,  416 

West  Virginia.  

60,  091 

17,795 

18,  101 

24, 195 

35,  896 

Wisconsin 

77,  791 

27,  919 

28,  826 

21,  046 

56,  745 

Wyoming _ ... 

6,  938 

2,  243 

3,  551 

1, 144 

5,  794 

Puerto  Rico..  ..  .. 

74,  453 

16,  384 

12,  940 

45,  129 

29,  324 

Virgin  Islands . . 

1,926 

209 

1, 135 

582 

1,344 

Total ....  ...... 

4,  379,  250 

1,254,814 

1,  869.  622 

1,254,814 

3,  124,  436 

INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  PATIENTS  DISCHARGED  FROM  VENEREAL  CLINICS  AS  CURED 

OR  CASES  ARRESTED,  FISCAL  YEAR  1939 


Mr.  Tarver  (continuing).  You  may  continue. 

Dr.  Yonderlehr.  I would  like  to  continue  this  story  of  the  prog- 
ress, which  I think  we  can  show  definitely  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 
In  1938  there  were  a total  of  1,800,000  doses  of  arsenical  drugs  ad- 
ministered in  venereal-disease  clinics.  In  1939,  the  first  year  of  the 
venereal-disease  control  appropriation,  that  total  increased  to  3,100,- 
000,  or  approximately  a 70-percent  increase.  The  number  of  pa- 
tients discharged  from  venereal-disease  clinics,  as  arrested  or  cured, 
in  1938  was  78,000;  in  1939  that  number  increased  to  102,000,  or  a 
31 -percent  increase. 
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That  is  rather  remarkable,  I think,  in  view  of  the  fact  we  must 
remember  that  the  modern  treatment  of  syphilis  requires  a total  of 
seventy  weeks  before  the  individual  can  be  discharged  as  cured  or 
arrested.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  a year  has  elapsed,  we  were 
able  to  increase  materially  the  number  of  cases  cured  or  arrested. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Those  figures,  of  course,  include  cases  of  gonorrhea, 
where  the  period  of  treatment  is  not  so  long  ? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  That  is  true.  I also  wish  to  emphasize  particu- 
larly that  the  total  represents  only  clinic  patients  and  not  the  large 
number  of  patients  treated  by  the  private  physician. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  is  it  divided  as  between  syphilitic  and  gonor- 
rheal cases  ? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  I do  not  have  the  break-down  at  this  time,  but  I 
will  insert  it  in  the  record. 

Patients  discharged  as  cured  or  arrested  from  clinics  in  1939 


Syphilis t>8,  209 

Gonorrhea : 34,  071 

Total 102,880 


INCREASE  IN  ARSENICAL  DRUGS  DISTRIBUTED  AND  LABORATORY  TESTS  BY  CLINICS,  IBRD 

AND  9140 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  The  number  of  laboratory  tests  performed  by  or 
for  venereal-disease  clinics  increased  from  $1,300,000  in  1938  to 
2,350,000  in  1939 — an  increase  of  77  percent. 

Just  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  States  are  cooperating  with 
physicians  in  private  practice,  an  important  point  in  the  develop- 
ment of  campaigns  against  syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  the  number  of 
doses  of  arsenical  drugs  distributed  free  by  State  or  Territorial 
health  departments  was  2,700,000  in  1938  and  4,000,000  in  1939 — an 
increase  of  67  percent.  The  number  of  tests  performed  by  State 
laboratories  in  1938  was  4,400,000,  and  in  1939  was  6,200,000 — or  an 
increase  of  about  40  percent. 

The  difference  between  the  total  number  of  arsenical  drugs  and 
laboratory  tests  performed,  and  the  number  performed  for  clinics 
only,  shows  the  extent  to  which  State  health  departments  have  co- 
operated with  the  medical  profession  in  the  control  of  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now  contrast  the  1939  figures  with  the  first  6 months 
of  the  present  fiscal  year,  if  you  have  that  information. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  I do  not  have  that  information  at  present,  but 
we  can  get  it  for  the  record,  if  you  would  like  to  have  it.  The  in- 
dications are  that  the  trend  upward  will  be  continued  in  the  fiscal 
year  1940  as  it  was  in  1939.  In  other  words,  we  expect  comparable 
increases  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  in  view  of  the  statement  made  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  which  handled  this  appropriation  last  year,  I am  sur- 
prised that  you  are  not  in  a position  to  give  us  in  detail  the  facts 
which  they  indicated  in  their  report  would  be  expressly  requested  at 
this  time. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  I have  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1939. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  I understand,  but  you  have  $5,000,000  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  as  against  $3,080,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1939,  and  we  want 
to  know  how  much  more  you  have  been  able  to  accomplish  with  the 
85,000,000  than  you  accomplished  with  the  $3,080,000.  There  is  a 
proposed  cut  in  this  appropriation  estimated  for  here  and  we  want 
to  have  some  information  that  will  throw  light  on  the  question  of 
the  effect  of  that  cut. 

I)r.  VoNDERLEHR.  YeS,  sil*. 

Mr.  T arver.  And  you  stated  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cured 
cases  you  thought  was  remarkable,  although  the  increase  was  nothing 
like  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  Federal  funds, 
because  of  the  length  of  time  required  to  effect  cure  in  syphilitic 
cases.  Now  more  time  has  elapsed  since  then  and  it  is  important 
that  we  shall  know  what  you  are  doing  with  this  largely  increased 
fund  in  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Dr.  Yonderlehr.  You  understand,  of  course,  Judge  Tarver,  we 
must  get  these  records  from  the  local  health  departments,  through 
the  State  and  Territorial  health  departments. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  often  do  you  have  reports  from  the  State  and 
Territorial  health  departments? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  We  have  monthly  reports,  but  we  allow  a period 
of'  approximately  6 weeks  to  2 months  for  those  reports  to  come  in. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  you  have  had  2 months  since  the  end  of  the 
first  6 months  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  You  ought  to  have  that 
information  available  for  the  first  6 months  of  the  present  fiscal 
year. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  I shall  be  glad  to  get  the  most  complete  informa- 
tion we  have  and  I am  sure  we  can  give  it  to  you  on  the  basis  of 
the  first  5 months,  and  possibly  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year. 
We  will  insert  in  the  record,  if  you  would  like  to  have  it,  information 
similar  to  the  information  I have  given  to  you. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Of  course  we  would  like  to  have  it.  That  is  the  very 
thing  the  committee  last  year  indicated  you  were  to  submit,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  figures  for  1939. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 


Venereal-disease-control  services  in  States  for  the  fiscal  years  1938,  1939,  and 

the  first  6 months  of  the  fiscal  year  191/0 


Venereal-disease-control-service 

Fiscal  year 
1938 

Fiscal  year 
1939 

Percent 

increase, 

1939-38 

Fiscal  year 
1940  (first 
6 months) 

Percent 

increase. 

1940-39 

Percent 

increase, 

1940-38 

Diagnostic-treatment  activities  for 
the  control  of  syphilis  in  States 

4,  078,  338 

6,  074,  252 

48.9 

4,  600, 954 

51.5 

120.2 

Diagnostic  and  treatment  activities 
for  the  control  of  gopojrrhea,  chan- 
croid, and  granuloma  in  States.. 

688,  697 

790,310 

14.8 

613,  257 

55.2 

78.  1 

Arsenical  antisyphilitic  druas- 

1.  Distributed  to  private  phy- 
sicians . _ . . 

934,  375 

1,  511,415 

61.  7 

1.432,  874 

89.6 

206.  7 

2.  Administered  in  clinics.  . _ 

1,854,  735 

3,  166,  342 

70.  7 

1,807,333 

14.2 

94.9 

3.  Total  distributed 

2,  799, 110 

4,  677,  757 

67. 1 

3,  240,  907 

38.5 

131  5 

Total  treatments  for  venereal  dis- 
eases (riven  in  clinics. ....  . 

5,  177,  827 

7,  923,  958 

53.0 

4,  520,  056 

14.  1 

74.  f> 

Total  clinics  in  operation  in  United 
States ... 

1,  746 

2,  405 

37.7 

2,  527 

5. 1 

44.  7 
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Dr.  Vonderlehr.  The  committee  last  year  was  interested  in  the 
extent  to  which  State  and  local  sources  were  supporting  the  venereal 
disease  control  program  and  requested  at  that  time  that  we  have 
for  the  record  a break-down  showing  the  amounts  of  money  made 
available  by  the  respective  States,  and  the  localities  within  those 
States,  in  contrast  to  the  amount  which  is  available  from  the  Federal 
Government.  1 have  that  information  in  this  table  if  you  would 
like  to  have  it  for  the  record.  [Exhibiting.] 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  in  response  to  my  question  awhile  ago,  you 
indicated  you  could  not  give  us  these  amounts  contributed  from 
State  and  local  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  1939,  but  you  have  it 
here  for  the  fiscal  year  1940. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  Oh,  we  have  it  for  the  fiscal  year  1939.  That 
was  published  in  the  appropriation  hearings  last  year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  1 was  interested,  and  I think  the  committee 
would  be,  in  seeing  how  much  your  accomplishments  had  increased 
through  the  provision  of  additional  Federal  funds  and,  in  order 
to  accurately  compare  accomplishments,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
know  just  what  State  funds  were  available  during  the  same  years. 
We  would  like  to  have  that  information  for  the  fiscal  years  1938, 
1939,  as  well  as  for  1940.  Do  you  have  that  there? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  We  do  not  have  that  for  1938  and,  unfortu- 
nately. I did  not  bring  the  appropriation  hearings  with  me,  but  the 
amounts  by  States  are  published  in  the  appropriation  hearings  for 
last  year.  If  there  is  a copy  of  these  hearings  available,  I can 
readily  find  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  For  example,  we  would  like  to  have  the  total  of  the 
funds  available  for  1938  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  sources,  and 
the  total  of  the  funds  available  for  1939  from  the  same  sources,  com- 
pared with  the  accomplishments  for  those  2 years,  so  as  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  increase  in  accomplishments  has  been  pro- 
portionate to  the  increase  in  funds  made  available.  Can  you  furnish 
that  for  the  record? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  I will  do  my  best  with  1938;  but,  as  I explained 
earlier,  we  do  not  have  an  accurate  record  of  the  amounts  expended 
in  the  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1938,  since  there  were  no  budgets 
submitted  to  the  Public  Health  Service  in  that  year  in  connection 
with  the  venereal  disease  control  programs,  the  law  not  requiring 
at  that  time  that  budgets  be  submitted. 

(See  statement  appearing  on  p.  518.) 

PROPOSED  EXPENDITURES  FOR  VENEREAL  DISEASE  CONTROL  WORK  IN  STATES,  FISCAL 

YEAR  1940 

Mr.  Tarver.  I would  like  to  have  this  table,  showing  the  proposed 
expenditures  for  venereal  disease  control  work  in  States  participat- 
ing under  the  Venereal  Disease  Control  Act,  fiscal  year  1940,  inserted 
in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows)  : 
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Proponed  expenditures  for  venereal-disease-control  work  in  States  participating 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Venereal  Disease  Control  Act,  fiscal  year  1940 


State 


Total 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona. 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware  ._ 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Florida  

Georgia 

Hawaii  

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


Federal 

Fund 

Funds  from 
State  and 
local 
sources  1 

State 

Federal 

Fund 

Funds  from 
local 

State  and 
sources  1 

$4,  379,  250 

$5,  988,  655 

Montana 

TSTAUraQlra 

$15, 087 
39,  797 
4,  349 

$10, 0l>5 
5,  380 
10,  520 

158,  982 

103,  690 

Nevada . 

5,  020 

3,  517 

New  Hampshire--- 

14,  402 

22,  870 

18,  213 

15,  034 

New  Jersey...  ... 

117,  627 

173,  796 

108.018 

52.  375 

New  Mexico.  ...  ._ 

16,  722 

42, 188 

167,  637 

322,  643 

New  York 

297,  399 

"1,099,  313 

32,  083 

27.  230 

North  Carolina .. 

158, 690 

318, 463 

41,  288 

104,  472 

North  Dakota . 

26,  202 

16, 122 

8,  933 

17,  193 

Ohio.  . _ . 

194,  497 

254,  774 

35,  886 

48.  630 

Oklahoma. ..  

99,  351 

43,  328 

68,  675 

75,  853 

Oregon 

29,  430 

25,  206 

154,  402 

144,053 

Pennsylvania 

276,  305 

100, 260 

13,  145 

25,  846 

Puerto  Rico . 

74,  453 

53,  300 

16.  064 

11.  116 

Rhode  Island . 

19,  343 

22, 920. 

215.386 

500,  966 

South  Carolina 

97.  285 

99,207 

108  284 

107, 172 

South  Dakota .. 

24, 849 

6, 27 A 

79, 170 

55.010 

Tennessee 

131,328 

140,  794 

58,  425 

38,  916 

Texas  

244,  402 

385,  790 

117,  331 

83,617 

Utah 

17,  212 

21,303 

103.  479 

86,  587 

Vermont 

11, 184 

15, 810 

22.  438 

19,  242 

Virginia 

106,  397 

91,  380 

68,  957 

221,852 

Virgin  Islands.  

1,926 

1,344 

109,  916 

342,  314 

Washington.  . 

45,  674 

45, 088 

138,  307 

287,  714 

West  Virginia 

60,091 

62,  300 

72,  379 

84,610 

Wisconsin 

77,  791 

121,816 

126,  549 
121,  552 

116,513 
98,  200 

Wvoming 

6,  938 

4,690 

1 Estimate  excludes  expenditures  of  cities  and  counties  in  which  venereal-disease  control  is  a part  of  the 
general  health  program  and  expenditure  of  non  official  agencies. 


UNEXPENDED  BALANCES  OF  FUNDS  ALLOCATED  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1939 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  did  you  set  up  in  the  way  of  unexpended  bal- 
ances from  the  funds  allocated  for  the  fiscal  year  1939? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  The  unexpended  balances  totaled  $39,000  for  the 
48  States,  the  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

REQUESTS  FROM  STATE  HEALTH  OFFICERS  FOR  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  have  anything  in  the  way  of  requests  from  the 
States  for  additional  funds  that  you  are  unable  to  supply  ? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Can  you  give  some  idea  of  the  number  of  requests  you 
have  received  for  additional  funds  that  you  were  unable  to  supply  f 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  There  were  no  specific  requests,  because  the  State 
departments  of  health  knew  that  the  funds  available  were  limited 
in  accordance  with  the  Act,  but  State  health  officers  repeatedly  in- 
formed us  that  they  had  needs  which  greatly  exceeded  the  funds 
available  during  the  fiscal  year.  Under  the  circumstances,  however, 
they  made  no  specific  request  for  additional  moneys. 

STATEMENT  AS  TO  ANNUAL  AMOUNT  REQUIRED  FOR  VENEREAL  DISEASE  CONTROL  WORK 

Mr.  Tarver.  I thought  that,  perhaps,  they  might  have  indicated 
how  much  in  the  way  of  additional  funds  they  required. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  I will  say  this,  that  in  1936  there  was  a confer- 
ence on  venereal  disease  control  work  in  Washington.  At  that  meet- 
ing the  members  of  the  Conference  of  State  and  Provincial  Health 
Authorities  studied  venereal  disease  control  needs.  For  the  United 
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States  as  a whole,  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  these  author- 
ities that  the  total  amount  required  for  the  control  of  venereal  diseases 
in  the  United  States  was  $50,000,000,  half  of  which  should  come  from 
the  Federal  Government,  and  half  from  State  and  local  sources. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  mean  $50,000,000  annually? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  Yes,  sir. 

INCREASES  IN  NUMBER  APPLYING  FOR  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT  FOR  VENEREAL 

DISEASES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Go  ahead  and  tell  us  what  you  have  done  during  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  I can  report  an  increased  number  of  people  seek- 
ing diagnosis  and  treatment  for  venereal  diseases,  and  that  increase 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  trend  which  was  established  last 
year.  The  specific  figures  I do  not  have,  but  we  will  give  the  best 
estimate  we  can.  Of  course,  it  must  be  an  estimate  since  only  half 
of  the  fiscal  year  has  elapsed. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I do  not  understand  why  you  cannot  give  those  spe- 
cific figures  for  the  first  6 months  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  We  can  give  them  for  the  first  6 months  of  the 
fiscal  year,  but  we  cannot  give  the  figures  for  the  entire  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I have  not  asked  for  the  figures  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year  1940,  but  I asked  for  the  figures  of  the  first  6 months  of 
the  fiscal  year  1940.  That  is  the  information  I am  trying  to  get. 
Do  you  not  have  information  of  the  number  of  cases,  or  the  progress 
you  have  made,  during  the  first  6 months  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  I do  not  have  it  available  here. 

Mr.  T arver.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  those  figures  are  ? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  We  have  a general  idea.  The  indications  are 
that  the  trend  shown  last  year  has  been  maintained  this  year,  but 
1 cannot  tell  you  the  exact  number,  without  examination  of  the  rec- 
ords, which  are  available  at  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Have  they  been  in  proportion  with  the  increase  of 
the  appropriation  for  the  purpose? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  I think  it  has  been  in  accordance  with  the 
increase. 

Mr.  Hare.  Does  that  indicate  an  increase  in  the  number  of  patients, 
or  an  increase  in  the  opportunities  for  treatment? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  It  will  indicate  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  examined  and  treated  for  syphilis. 

Mr.  Hare.  Do  you  have  any  information  as  to  whether,  or  not, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  patients  is  in  proportion  with  the  in- 
creased availability  of  the  information? 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  AFFECTED  WITH  SYPHILIS 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  The  information  we  had  at  the  beginning  of  the 
program  was  to  the  effect  that  there  were  approximately  500,000 
people  in  the  United  States  infected  with  syphilis  each  year,  and  who 
sought  treatment,  and  that  of  the  half  million  cases,  only  about  20 
or  25  percent  received  fairly  adequate  treatment.  The  remainder 
received  very  inadequate  treatment  or  no  treatment  at  all. 
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In  addition,  there  was  another  500,000,  estimated  on  the  bases  of 
surreys  made  by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  other  organizations. 
Out  did  not  come  in  for  treatment  until  the  later  manifestations  of 
the  disease  developed  years  after  the  infection  began.  We  are  catch- 
ing up  on  this  untreated  syphilis  load,  but  the  exact  extent  to  which 
w<>  have  been  able  to  catch  up  with  it.  we  are  unable  to  say. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  syphilis  under  treatment’  we  have 
utilized  the  most  modern  business  machinery  and  have  adapted  it 
fo  the  problem  of  determining  the  extent  of  the  venereal  disease  in 
clinics.  We  are  able  to  work  that  out  beautifully.  I can  give  the 
committee  almost  exact  figures  with  regard  to  clinic  patients;  but 
we  have  now  and  always  have  had  the  problem  of  determining  the 
number  of  people  who  seek  treatment  from  physicians  in  private 
practice.  From  the  nature  of  the  disease,  physicians  have  always 
hesitated  to  report  their  patients  to  the  State  health  authorities,  and 
we  are  still  experiencing  some  difficulty  with  this  problem  in  States 
even  with  Federal  funds.  Before  we  will  be  able  to  get  information 
as  to  the  number  of  patients  treated  by  private  physicians,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  surveys  made  in  a limited  number  of  representa- 
t ive  areas,  and  work  of  that  kind  is  being  planned  at  the  present  time, 

Mr.  Houston.  Is  it  estimated  that  at  least  1.000,000  people  a year 
are  infected  with  syphilis? 

Dr.  Vonoerlehr.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  number  is  materially  less  now  than  it  was  2 or  3 years  ago; 
although,  if  we  are  able  to  provide  treatment  for  people  at  clinics, 
and  are  able  to  continue  aid  to  physicians  by  providing  free  drugs 
and  free  laboratory  tests,  I think  that  within  a short  time,  perhaps, 
2 or  3 years,  we  will  be  able  to  show  a trend  downward  in  that 
1,000,000  cases. 

Mr.  Houston.  They  will  be  coming  in  for  treatment  ? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  able  to  show  a much  larger 
number  of  people  under  treatment.  I have  just  quoted  a figure  for 
the  fiscal  year  1939  of  the  number  of  people  coming  to  clinics.  The 
number  of  people  coming  to  clinics  in  the  fiscal  year  1939  was  314,000, 
as  compared  with  only  190,000  cases  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
That  represents  a 59-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  people  seek- 
ing treatment. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  you  are  not  able  to  show  whether  that  is  the 
downward  trend  in  the  number  of  people  who  become  infected,  or 
whether  it  tends  to  show  that  they  are  availing  themselves  of  treat- 
ment at  public  expense,  rather  than  going  to  private  physicians? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  The  records  also  show  that  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  people  under  treatment  in  clinics,  and  that  a total 
of  39  percent  more  laboratory  tests  were  made  last  year.  Of  this 
total  increase  in  the  number  of  laboratory  tests,  about  two-thirds 
were  patients  treated  by  private  physicians.  We  were  also  able  to 
show  a 67-percent  total'  increase  in  the  distribution  of  antisyphilitic 
drugs,  about  two-thirds  of  which  again  was  for  the  benefit  of  physi- 
cians in  private  practice,  indicating  that  their  activity  is  increasing 
as  much  in  proporton  as  is  the  activity  in  the  clinics. 
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MATCHING  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  REQUIRED  OK  STATES 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  matching  requirement  of  the  States? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  The  matching  requirement  is  shown  in  a table 
which  has  been  inserted  in  the  record.  The  total  amount  required 
to  be  matched  is  allotted  on  the  basis  of  population  and  the  extent  of 
the  venereal-disease  problem.  The  money  allotted  on  the  basis  of 
financial  need  is  not  required  to  be  matched. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  noted  from  the  statement  that  the  States  of  Mon- 
tana, Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming  have  not  matched  the 
sums  they  were  required  to  match  for  the  fiscal  year  1940.  Yet  the 
t able  would  indicate  that  Federal  funds  are  going  into  those  States 
as  though  the  matching  requirement  had  been  met. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  That  is  quite  right.  However,  we  make  these 
payments  quarterly,  and  the  amount  which  has  been  raised  by  those 
States  has  been  sufficient  to  justify  the  payment  of  the  first  three 
quarterly  sums.  If  those  States  are  unable  to  show  before  the  end 
of  the  present  quarter  additional  credits,  the  Surgeon  General  will 
withhold  the  last  quarterly  payment  to  those  States. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  much  did  you  withhold  in  the  fiscal  year  1939? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  In  1939  the  payments  to  Nevada  and  Wyoming 
were  withheld.  Those  were  the  only  payments  withheld. 

Mr.  T arver.  They  were  withheld  entirely? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  Except  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  If  the  matching  by  the  States  is  comparable  with 
the  funds  being  furnished  by  the  Federal  Government,  why  do  you 
find  some  of  them  under  and  some  of  them  over?  It  seems  to  me 
completely  out  of  balance.  For  instance,  California  received  $167,631 
of  Federal  funds,  and  contributed  from  State  and  local  sources  $322,- 
643.  How  does  it  work  out  that  way?  In  other  words,  does  the 
State  assume  that  additional  burden  ? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Then,  as  I understand  it,  certain  States  are  taking- 
more  interest,  or  showing  a greater  financial  interest  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  venereal  diseases.  That  is  indicated  by  this  tabular  statement. 
Are  you  making  that  allocation  on  the  per  capita  basis? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  Not  solely  so. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  What  is  the  basis?  Why  are  these  figures  so  badly 
out  of  balance,  as  indicated  by  this  sheet  ? 

Mr.  Engel.  In  that  connection,  I wish  you  would  also  discuss  this 
question:  For  instance,  Nebraska  received  of  Federal  funds  $39,797 
as  compared  with  a State  and  local  contribution  of  $5,380,  and  it 
appears  that  Nevada  received  of  Federal  funds  $4,349.  and  con- 
tributed from  State  and  local  sources  $10,520. 

Mr.  1 arver.  I think  he  explained  awhile  ago  that  the  funds  alloted 
■are  to  be  matched  always  on  the  basis  of  population. 

Dr.  Parran.  In  response  to  that  question,  I think  I can  clear  it  up : 
As  Dr.  Vonderlehr  has  explained,  an  allotment  is  made  to  each  State, 
and  where  the  States  have  met  the  full  matching  and  other  require- 
ments. then  the  funds  are  paid  to  them  in  four  quarterly  installments, 
and  in  cases  where  the  States  do  not  provide  funds  to  meet  the 
matching  requirement,  we  withhold  the  payment  for  the  last  quarter 
of  the  year. 
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Mr.  Houston.  Are  the  States  required  to  match  the  Federal  funds 
dollar  for  dollar? 

J)r.  P arran.  They  are  required  to  match  it  dollar  for  dollar,  except 
i he  fraction  that  is  allocated  to  the  States  because  of  the  prevalence- 
of  venereal  disease,  and  that  section  or  portion  of  the  totals  funds 
is  37.1  percent. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  that  information  is  not  exactly  in  accord. with 
u lm!  was  stated  awhile  ago  by  Dr.  Vonderlehr.  I understood  his 
statement  to  be  that  the  amount  allocated  on  the  basis  of  population 
and  the  number  of  venereal  cases  had  to  be  matched,,  but  that  part 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  financial  need  did  not  have  to  be  matched. 

Dr.  P arran.  I was  in  error  when  I used  the  term  “venereal  disease 
prevalence,”  when  I should  have  used  the  term  “financial  need”  of 
the  State. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I am  assuming  that  the  States  have  to  follow  the 
same  general  basis  or  requirement  in  the  establishment  of  their  funds,, 
and  that  your  Service  will  apply  the  same  yardstick,  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government,  to  all  the  States.  Is  that  true? 

Dr.  1 arran.  All  of  those  funds  are  not  State  funds.  Some  of  them 
are  local  funds,  and  they  are  appropriated  in  various  ways. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Let  me  ask  about  the  State  health  officer : Does  he 
pursue  or  apply  the  same  general  yardstick  in  connection  with  his 
proposals  for  funds  within  the  State,  or  as  to  the  funds  which  are 
made  available  by  the  State,  is  the  same  basic  reasoning  applied  there 
in  connection  with  the  funds? 

Dr.  P arran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  What  I am  interested  in  knowing  is  the  reason  for 
this  apparent  lack  of  balance  as  between  the  State  and  Federal  con- 
tributions, or  upon  what  theory  the  taxpayers  of  California  con- 
tribute $322,643  as  against  a Federal  contribution  of  $167,637. 

Dr.  P arran.  I happen  to  know  that  California  has  been  making  an 
appropriation  of  $200,000  a year  to  the  State  department  of  health, 
and,  in  addition,  some  of  the  larger  cities  in  California  have  been 
very  active  in  appropriating  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Hare.  Do  I understand  that  certain  States  have  not  been  ac- 
tive in  that  type  of  work? 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  that  connection,  I wonder  what  information  you: 
have  showing  what  success  they  have  had  in  the  control  of  venereal 
diseases,  and  what  the  decrease  has  been. 

Dr.  Parran.  We  have  such  information.  I cannot  say  that  it  is 
complete,  State  by  State,  but,  in  general,  the  wealthier  States  have 
continued  their  venereal  disease  control  activities  which  were  started 
during  the  war.  Even  though  they  were  continued  less  intensively, 
they  have  submitted  very  considerable  evidence  of  a reduction  of 
venereal  diseases  in  the  States.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  affords  a 
good  example.  Within  the  past  month,  the  professor  of  a medical 
school,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  said  that  the  difficulty  is  in  finding  enough 
cases  of  early  syphilis  to  demonstrate  the  disease  in  this  stage  to> 
medical  students. 

RESULT  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASE  PROGRAM  IN  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  Keefe.  Since  you  have  mentioned  Wisconsin,  I might  call 
your  attention  to  some  facts  which  I asked  for  from  our  State  board 
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of  health,  and  I think  it  is  an  answer  to  some  of  the  questions.  Pre- 
vious to  the  inauguration  of  this  method  of  handling  the  venereal 
disease  problem,  of  the  number  of  insane  patients  admitted  to  the 
Mendota  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  it  was  found  that  the  number  of 
people  admitted  as  a result  of  insanity  due  to  nerve  syphilis  repre- 
sented 13  percent  of  the  total  insane  population  of  the  hospital. 

In  other  words,  13  percent  of  the  insane  population  of  the  asylum, 
of  about  800,  were  admitted  as  a result  of  syphilis.  Ten  years  after 
the  venereal-disease  campaign  started  in  Wisconsin,  another  study 
was  made  of  both  the  Mendota,  Wis.,  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
and  of  the  Winnebago  Institution,  and  the  result  showed  that  of 
the  inmates  of  the  Mendota  and  Winnebago  institutions,  the  per- 
centage of  inmates  there  as  a result  of  nerve  syphilis  had  been  re- 
duced from  13  to  4 percent.  Then  I have  computed  statistically  what 
that  means  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Figuring 
the  average  cost,  as  shown  by  the  State,  as  about  $5,000  to  take 
care  of  one  of  these  syphilitic  patients  that  we  maintain  in  the  insane 
asylum,  the  figures  are  simply  astonishing  in  showing  the  benefits 
that  have  accrued  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  as  a result  of  this  anti- 
svphilis  campaign. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  long  has  your  State  had  this  intensive  anti- 
syphilis campaign? 

Mr.  Keefe.  Since  1921. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  amount  has  been  appropriated  annually  by  the 
State  for  this  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Keefe.  I am  not  sure,  but  it  is  a very  substantial  amount. 
These  figures  here  are  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Dr.  Vonderlehr  has  not  yet  completed  his  general 
statement,  and  it  might  be  well  to  let  him  proceed  with  it. 

Mr.  Keefe.  You  will  pardon  the  interruption,  but  I thought  that 
these  figures  would  be  quite  interesting  in  view  of  what  the  doctor 
started  to  say  about  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Engeil.  I would  like  to  ask  this  question,  which  I think  is 
pertinent  to  what  Mr.  Keefe  has  said:  Would  not  that  percentage 
of  reduction  of  syphilis  cases  be  affected  by  a decrease  or  increase 
in  the  total  insane  population?  Would  it  not  be  affected  by  two 
factors:  First,  a reduction  in  the  number  of  syphilis  cases  you  have 
in  the  State,  and,  second,  by  an  increase  in  the  cases  of  general  in- 
sanity. due  to  other  causes  than  syphilis? 

Mr.  Keefe.  That  would  not  make  any  difference.  I am  talking 
about  the  cases  of  insanity  that  are  due  to  syphilis. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  said  that  13  percent  of  the  cases,  as  indicated  by 
the  first  survey,  were  due  to  syphilis,  leaving  87  percent  due  to  other 
causes.  Naturally,  if  the  syphilis  cases  remained  stationary,  and  you 
had  twice  as  many  cases  in  the  hospital  where  the  insanity  was  due 
to  other  causes,  that  would  bring  the  percentage  of  cases  due  to 
syphilis  down.  You  may  have  shown  progress,  but  the  progress  you 
have  made  may  be  in  part  determined  by  the  total  number  of  cases, 
or  the  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  cases  due  to  other  causes 
than  syphilis,  during  that  same  period  of  time.  In  other  words,  in 
order  to  use  a percentage  system  in  determining  progress,  you  would 
have  to  show  the  percentage  of  increase  in  other  cases  of  insanity. 
YTou  would  have  to  show  that  the  other  cases  of  insanity,  due  to 
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other  causes,  was  approximately  the  same,  or  that  they  were  in  the. 
same  proportion  as  when  the  first  survey  was  made. 

Mr.  Keefe.  In  this  particular  hospital,  the  number  of  patients  there 
at  the  time  the  first  study  was  made  was  approximately  800,  and 
the  number  is  approximately  800  today.  It  has  not  changed  It 
is  800  now,  and  10  years  ago  it  was  about  800. 

Mr.  Excel.  That  would  explain  it. 

QUESTION  OF  SYPHILIS  BEING  INHERITED 

Mr.  T arver.  I would  like  to  inquire  whether  it  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine whether,  or  not,  a mental  patient,  is  suffering  from  a mental 
disease  because  of  hereditary  syphilis.  Although  he  may  not  have 
been  infected  with  syphilis,  yet  he  might  have  inherited  it  from  a 
progenitor. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  Of  course,  there  is  such  a thing  as  inherited 
syphilis  of  the  simple  nervous  system.  I would  say  congenital 
syphilis,  because  I do  not  think  that  it  is  exactly  inherited.  An' un- 
born child  may  be  infected  with  it  in  its  mother’s  uterus,  and  be  born 
a syphilitic. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  do  you  determine  such  a case? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  From  the  history  and  physical  examination  it  is 
possible  to  determine  it  sometimes,  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
determine  whether  central  nervous  system  syphilis  is  the  result  of 
a congenital  or  an  acquired  infection. 

Mr.  Engel.  When  you  talk  about  cases  being  under  treatment  to 
the  extent  that  the  disease  cannot  be  transmitted,  do  you  mean  that 
it  cannot  be  transmitted  by  the  mother  to  the  child  % 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  Yes,  sir;  one  form  is  congenital  and  the  other 
is  acquired.  In  those  patients  to  whom  treatment  is  administered* 
you  might  say  that  a mechanical  quarantine  is  established. 

Mr.  Engel.  In  other  words,  if  a mother  has  syphilis,  and  the 
mother  has  been  treated  so  she  cannot  transmit  it  by  contact  in  the 
usual  act,  will  that  mother  also  be  unable  to  transmit  it  to  her  child 
through  infection  ? Is  that  true  ? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  If  the  mother  receives  treatment  during  the  ges- 
tation period,  and  if  the  treatment  is  taken  early  enough,  and  is 
adequate,  she  would  be  unable  to  transmit  it  to  her  child. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  INSANE  POPULATION  DUE  TO  SYPHILIS 

Mr.  Houston.  What  is  the  percentage  of  the  insane  population 
in  hospitals  due  to  any  type  of  syphilis? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  Roughly,  10  percent.  I would  like  to  say  hern 
that  the  Public  Health  Service  has  made  a study  of  the  cases  of 
syphilitic  blindness  and  insanity  in  the  United  States,  and  while 
we  do  not  have  a break-down  by  States,  the  information  we  have- 
indicates  that  the  actual  cost  for  the  care  of  those  cases  is  approxi- 
mately $41,000,000  a year. 

DOWNWARD  TREND  OF  SYPHILIS  IN  CERTAIN  STATES 

I can  also  say.  and  this  is  in  connection  with  Mr.  Keefe’s  statement, 
that,  by  and  large,  in  some  of  the  more  well-to-do  States  there  has 
been  quite  a material  downward  trend  in  some  forms  of  syphilis,  and 
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that  downward  trend  is  the  actual  trend  that  we  have  found  in  con- 
genital syphilis  and  neurosyphilis. 

Mr.  Engel.  I do  not  want  to  question  Mr.  Keefe's  figures,  because 
I think  Wisconsin  has  had  a wonderful  program,  but  I wanted  to  make 
that  question  clear  as  to  the  percentages. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  Some  of  the  States  in  the  Northeast — Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  and  some  other  States — have  been  able  to  show  a great 
decrease  in  the  number  of  children  born  with  syphilis. 

COMPULSORY  REPORTING*  LAWS  ON  CASES  OF  SYPHILIS 

Mr.  Keefe.  Does  every  State  in  the  United  States  have  a compulsory 
reporting  law,  requiring  physicians  to  report  their  cases  of  venereal 
disease  ? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  Practically  every  State  has  a law  which  requires 
reports  of  such  cases  from  physicians. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Do  they  go  further  and  have  laws,  such  as  we  have,  that 
actually  compel  them  to  take  treatment  ? I remember  that  when  I was 
a prosecuting  attorney  I went  after  people  who  refused  to  respond  for 
treatment  at  the  health  center — swore  out  warrants  for  them,  and  ar- 
rested them.  That  was  done  if  they  did  not  respond  for  treatment 
at  the  health  center  where  they  were  required  to  take  treatment. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  A law  of  that  kind  is  in  force  in  practically  every 
State. 

Mr.  Engel.  When  I served  on  the  subcommittee  in  charge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill,  if  I remember  correctly,  the 
people  who  were  working  in  the  clinic  testified  that  they  had  difficulty 
in  getting  these  people  infected  with  venereal  diseases  to  come  in  and 
complete  their  treatment.  They  said  they  would  come  two  or  three 
times  and  then  stop  coming.  That  was  particularly  true  of  the  colored 
area,  which  is  a very  congested  area.  Is  there  any  law  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  whereby  you  could  compel  them  to  come  back  for 
treatment  ? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  My  impression  is  that  there  is  such  a law  in  the 
District.  You  must  remember  that  we  are  apt  to  do  harm  if  we 
enforce  those  laws  too  rigidly.  We  have  a very  difficult  problem 
with  the  untreated  syphilitic  patients,  and  if  we  enforce  the  com- 
pulsory law  too  much,  there  is  a tendency  on  the  part  of  those 
patients  to  keep  away  from  the  authorized  sources  of  treatment,  or 
from  the  private  physicians  and  clinics,  and  go  to  quacks  and  drug- 
stores  for  treatment. 

Mr.  Engel.  I notice  that  the  State  of  Michigan  has  been  spending 
approximately  $475,000,  a large  part  of  that  sum  being  contributed 
by  the  S^ate.  Is  Michigan  making  good  progress  in  the  reduction 
of  syphilis? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  I would  say  that  the  State  of  Michigan  is  mak- 
ing very  material  progress.  Your  State  health  department  has  made 
considerable  progress,  and  the  city  of  Detroit  also  reports  material 
progress  in  its  campaign. 

PROPORTION  OF  WHITE  AND  COLORED  SYPHILIS  CASES 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  your  break-down  of  cases  that  have  been  treated 
during  the  fiscal  year  1939  and  the  first  6 months  of  the  current 
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fiscal  year,  would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  have  a similar  break-down 
as  between  the  number  of  colored  and  the  number  of  white  cases? 

Dr.  VONDERLEHR.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  4 arver.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  informative,  especially 
in  sections  where  Negroes  constitute  a large  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

I)r.  Vonderlehr.  It  might  be  in  the  South,  but  in  other  parks  of 
(lie  country  we  have  had  difficulty  in  getting  that  information  from 
(lie  States,  because  it  is  relatively  unimportant. 

Mr.  T arver.  I understood  Mr.  Engel  to  make  a statement  about 
the  cases  in  colored  sections. 

Mr.  Engel.  No;  I referred  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  I was 
not  discussing  the  percentage  of  syphilis  cases  as  between  white  and 
colored  people.  I happened  to  run  across  this  situation  in  the  colored 
section  of  Washington.  That  was  the  situation  in  the  clinic  I visited. 
That  happened  to  be  in  the  colored  section  of  Washington.  I do  not 
know  what  the  relative  percentage  is  as  between  white  and  colored 
people.  It  just  happened  that  this  was  in  the  colored  section  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Tarvi  r.  I think  that  you  could  undoubtedly  easily  procure  that 
information  from  the  public  health  authorities  of  Georgia,  for  ex- 
ample. I think  you  could  secure  information  there  showing  the 
division  as  between  the  two  races.  In  areas  where  the  colored  and 
white  populations  are  approximately  equal,  I think  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  have  that  information. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  We  do  have  that  for  a number  of  southern  States. 
I can  make  this  statement,  that  in  general  the  cases  of  syphilis 
among  Negroes  as  compared  with  white  cases  are  in  a ratio  of  from 
4 or  6 to  1.  In  other  words,  there  is  about  4 to  6 times  as  much 
syphilis  among  Negroes  as  among  whites. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I would  like  to  have  that  information  inserted  in  the 
record,  if  you  are  able  to,  and  also  for  such  heavily  Negro  populated 
areas  as  the  cities  of  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  and  Chicago. 


Proportion  of  new  admissions  to  clinics  for  syphilis  during  fiscal  year  1939  or 
the  first  6 months  of  the  fiscal  year  191/0,  by  color , for  stated  areas 


Area 

Proportion 

w'hite 

Proportion 

colored 

Total 

Alabama  _ - - - 

Percent 

17.4 

Percent 

82.6 

Percent 
100. 0 

District  of  Columbia  . . _ __  . 

12.8 

87.2 

100. 0 

Georgia  - - - - - - - - - - - 

10.2 

89.8 

100.  0 

Missouri  --  - - - --  - - 

62.3 

37.  7 

100.0 

North  Carolina  - - _ _ 

12.9 

87.  1 

100.  0 

Ohio  _ _ - _ . 

45.  7 

54.3 

100.  0 

Tennessee _ _ . - - - 

26.0 

74.0 

100.  0 

Note.— The  information  on  color  break-down  of  clinic  admissions  is  quite  limited.  The  quoted  figures 
are  not  representative  of  the  country  as  a whole. 


Mr.  Engel,  I think  you  will  find  that  they  have  those  records  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Dr.  Parran.  We  find  that  in  a total  population  of  nearly  30,000,000 
people  we  get  reports  from  every  clinic  treating  patients  with  syphilis. 
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information  on  treatment  of  syphilis  patients  by  private  practitioners 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Do  I understand  that  the  reports  from  the  private 
practitioners  are  treated  in  a confidential  manner? 

Dr.  Parran.  That  varies  among*  the  States.  In  most  States  the 
requirement  is  that  they  shall  submit  this  information  on  forms,  with 
some  identifying  information,  but  not  necessarily  information  which 
reveals  the  name  of  the  patient. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  information  is  not  given  to  the  public;  it  is 
treated  as  confidential? 

Dr.  Yonder  lehr.  I think  the  State  laws  prohibit  divulging  the 
information. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  What  I was  trying  to  get  at  is  this,  whether  these 
physicians  in  private  practice  are  in  whole-hearted  cooperation  with 
you,  which  I infer  from  your  statement  is  not  the  condition. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  What  is  the  reason  for  there  not  being  wholehearted 
cooperation  between  the  private  practitioners  and  the  authorities? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  In  areas  where  the  information  is  not  kept  confi- 
dential, of  course,  the  reason  is  obvious. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I conclude  from  your  statement  that  the  fact  that 
some  State  authorities  are  not  treating  the  information  they  receive 
from  private  practitioners  as  confidential,  is  the  reason  for  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  private  practitioner  to  cooperate. 

Dr.  V onderlehr.  That  may  be  true  in  some  places. 

Dr.  Parran.  In  communities  where  there  are  two  or  three  doctors 
and  one  part-time  health  officer,  the  other  doctors  do  not  like  to  report 
to  their  colleague  who  knows  everybody  in  the  town,  the  names,  re- 
vealing the  fact  that  John  Doe  has  a case  of  syphilis.  The  States  are 
very  zealous  in  guarding  that  information,  and  so  is  the  local  health 
officer.  If  he  is  a part-time  man,  as  he  is  in  some  cases,  then  I think 
the  local  physician  does  not  want  to  name  his  patients. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  In  order  to  make  that  information  available  to  you,, 
could  not  those  reports  go  in  to  the  State  director,  showing  wliat  the 
conditions  are.  and  could  you  not  get  a very  liberal  amount  of  infor- 
mation from  them? 

Dr.  Parran.  That  is  a method  which  we  encourage  among  the 
States,  and  we  get  from  them  very  accurate  information  because  of 
our  use  of  the  State  laboratories.  In  most  States  they  give  the  doctor 
the  use  of  the  laboratory  on  condition  that  he  report  the  cases. 

VENEREAL  disease  control  facilities  in  areas  where  troops  are  concentrated 

Mr.  Tarver.  Dr.  Vonderlehr,  will  you  proceed  with  your  general 
presentation  of  this  matter  ? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  I hope  that  I have  emphasized  properly  the  hu- 
manitarian aspects  of  this  particular  problem.  In  view  of  the  present 
military  emergency  and  the  concentration  of  troops  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  I think  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  committee  to 
have  me  present  a letter  which  has  been  sent  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  the  Federal  Security  Administrator.  This  letter  indicates 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  War  has  asked  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice for  cooperation  in  setting  up  effective  public  health  facilities,  par- 
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ncularly  venereal  disease  control  measures  in  the  civilian  areas  in 
which  troops  are  being  concentrated. 

When  this  letter  was  received  we  requested  the  Administrator  to 
write  to  the  Navy  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  similar  problems 
existed  where  naval  forces  were  being  concentrated.  I have  here  the 
Administrators  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  reply 
which  we  received,  and  I think  those  letters  show  that  there  is  a very 
material  problem  wherever  troops  or  naval  forces  are  concentrated. 

(The  letters  above  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

War  Department, 
Washington,  January  30,  19ff0. 

The  Federal  Security  Administrator, 

Federal  Security  Agency. 


Dear  Mr.  McNutt:  1 am  writing  in  this  time  of  limited  emergency  to  request 
that  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  again  afford  to  the  Army  the  fine 
cooperation  and  support  it  gave  during  the  World  War  under  the  provisions 
of  law  and  the  Executive  Order  of  April  3,  .1917. 

It  is  desired  that  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  operating  under 
the  authority  of  existing  laws  and  using  its  own  resources,  cooperate  with  the 
Army  in  safeguarding  the  health  of  military  personnel  by  suitable  measures  of 
extra-military  area  sanitation  in  connection  with  the  present  concentration  of 
troops  in  the  South.  This  cooperation  is  particularly  desired  at  this  time  in 
regard  to  the  increase  in  venereal  disease  which  has  been  traced  directly  to 
organized  vice  in  adjacent  municipalities.  Other  matter  of  environmental  sani- 
tation will  arise  during  the  course  of  the  coming  maneuvers  in  which  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Army. 

I would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  assist- 
ance the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  will  be  prepared  to  give  the  Army. 

Very  cordially, 


(Signed)  Harry  H.  Woodring, 

Secretary  of  War. 


The  honorable  The  Secretary  of  War, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


February  12,  1940. 


Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  May  I asssure  you  of  the  deep  appreciation  of  Surgeon 
'General  Parran  and  myself  of  the  kind  reference  in  your  letter  of  January 
30,  1940,  to  the  cooperation  of  the  Public  Health  Service  with  the  Army  during 
the  World  War. 

This  type  of  cooperation  will  be  extended  gladly  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
in  this  time  of  limited  emergency  as  far  as  its  resources  will  permit. 

In  reply  to  the  last,  paragraph  of  your  letter,  I would  suggest  that  a conference 
he  held  between  representatives  of  the  War  Department  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  exact  needs  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  Public  Health  Service  may  be  able  to  supply  them. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Paul  V.  McNutt,  Administrator. 


The  honorable  The  Secretary  of  War.  February  6,  1940. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary'  : There  is  attached  copy  of  a letter  to  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  which  the  cooperation  and  support  of  the 
Public  Plealth  Service  is  requested  in  safeguarding  the  health  of  military  per- 
sonnel by  the  provision  of  proper  public-health  measures  in  extra-military 
areas  where  there  is  a present  concentration  of  troops. 

In  replying  to  this  letter,  I have  suggested  that  a conference  be  held  between 
representatives  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  and  officers 
of  the  Public  Health  Service.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  inquire  whether 
the  Public  Health  Service  can  render  similar  aid  to  the  Navy,  and  if  so. 
whether  you  desire  to  designate  officers  from  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  to  attend  the  above-mentioned  conference. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Paul  V.  McNutt,  Administrator. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  February  13,  1940. 

The  Federal  Security  Administrator, 

Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  McNutt:  In  reply  to  your  recent  letter,  in  which  you  inquire 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Navy  desires  the  cooperation  and  support  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  in  safeguarding  the  health  of  naval  personnel  by  the 
provision  of  proper  public-health  measures  in  extramilitary  areas  where  there 
is  a present  concentration  of  naval  personnel,  I wish  to  say  that  the  Navy  does 
desire  and  will  appreciate  such  cooperation  and  support  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  in  the  present  limited  emergency. 

I am  designating  Commander  Carlton  L.  Andrus  (MC),  United  States  Navy, 
as  the  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  to  attend  the 
proposed  conference  between  representatives  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  when  such  conference 
is  held. 

Sincerely  yours, 

( Signed ) Louis  Compton, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  Incidentally,  in  connection  with  your  own  State 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  able  to  report  that  where  there  is 
a large  concentration  of  troops  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  there  was,  up 
until  a month  or  two  ago,  a relatively  inadequate  program  for  deal- 
ing with  venereal  diseases,  and  there  has  been  a very  sharp  rise  in 
the  incidence  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea.  I am  informed  by  the 
authorities  in  the  Army  Fourth  Corps  Area  that  if  the  increased  costs 
of  hospitalization  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  the  troops  in- 
fected with  the  venereal  diseases  in  that  area  continues  at  the  present 
rate  the  sum  required  for  hospitalization  during  the  present  fiscal 
year  will  approximate  $250,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Of  course,  that  is  a matter  for  the  subcommittee  in 
charge  of  the  War  Department  appropriation  bill. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  That  is  true;  but  it  likewise  indicates  the  need 
for  cooperative  work  by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  State  and 
local  authorities  in  the  areas  in  which  the  War  Department  and  the 
Navy  Department  are  concentrating  troops  and  naval  forces. 

T have  also  pointed  out  earlier,  in  response  to  questions  of  some 
members  of  the  committee,  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
control  of  congenital  syphilis  and  of  insanity  due  to  syphilis. 


STUDIES  MADE  OF  SYPHILIS,  SAPEUO  ISLAND,  GA. 

1 have  also  some  information  about  additional  progress  in  Glynn, 
Camden,  and  McIntosh  Counties,  Ga. 

The  Public  Health  Service,  several  years  ago,  made  a study  of 
the  control  of  syphilis  in  cooperation  with  the  local  health  depart- 
ment on  Sapelo  Island,  which  is  an  island  about  10  miles  long  and 
3 or  4 miles  wide  in  McIntosh  County. 

The  gentleman  who  owns  this  island  became  interested  in  the 
work  being  done  in  syphilis  control.  He  sent  for  the  local  health 
officer  and  asked  him  to  apply  all  of  his  knowledge  with  reference 
to  the  control  of  syphilis  to  the  300  or  400  people  who  live  on  the 
Island. 

About  2 y2  years  ago  the  local  health  officer  instituted  the  most 
modern  measures  for  the  control  of  syphilis  there.  As  the  result 
there  are  now  only  four  people  on  the  island  who  have  any  evidence 
of  syphilis  at  all.  All  of  those  people  have  been  adequately  treated 
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for  the  disease,  and  there  is  no  infectious  or  crippling  syphilis  in 
that  particular  part  of  Georgia. 

Of  course,  that  is  a very  limited  and  sharply  defined  area,  but 
everything  has  been  under  control.  Syphilis  is  completely  eradicated 
as  far  as  that  part  of  the  country  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  is  the  population? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  The  total  population  is  between  850  and  400. 

AMOUNT  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ESTIMATE  FOR  1941 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  begin  a discussion  of  your  justifications,  Dr- 
Yonder  lehr  ? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  The  amount  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  $3,000,000,  and  it  is  proposed  that 
approximately  $2,400,000  of  that  amount  be  allotted  as  grants-in-aid 
to  the  States,  and  that  $600,000  be  retained  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  for  the  prosecution  of  studies  of  the  incidence,  prevalence, 
and  trend  of  the  venereal  diseases,  for  various  clinical  studies,  labora- 
tory studies,  and  field  studies,  in  addition  to  the  administrative  cost 
of  the  program. 

OFFICE  ADMINISTRATION  EXPENSES 


Mr.  Tarver.  Let  us  take  project  No.  1,  for  office  administration,, 
and  the  figures  at  the  top  of  page  108  will  be  inserted  in  the  record 
at  this  point. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows)  : 

Project  1.  Office  administration 

Estimated,  1941 $33,  818 

Estimated,  1940 33,  818 

Actual,  1939 29,418 

This  estimate  covers  the  necessary  expenditures  incident  to  the  administration 
of  the  appropriation  such  as  salaries  of  a small  number  of  personnel  efficiently 
trained  to  handle  the  administrative  work,  travel  for  the  Chief  of  the  Division, 
office  supplies  and  equipment  and  communication  service. 


By  objects 

Estimated, 

1941 

Estimated, 

1940 

Actual, 

1939 

01  Personal  services _ 

.$26,  975 
700 
243 
5,  500 
400 

$26,  975 
700 
243 
5,  500 
400 

$22,  475 
697 
213 
4,  376 

02  Supplies  and  materials. ...  _ _ . ________ 

05  Communication  service _ . 

06  Travel  expense _ _ _ ...  __ 

07  Transportation  of  things.  

30  Equipment _ . . 

1,657 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  cost  of  office  admin- 
istration in  the  fiscal  year  1941  will  be  approximately  the  same  as 
that  for  the  fiscal  year  1940. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Why  is  that  true,  when  you  are  to  have  only  $3,000,000 
as  against  $5,000,000  for  the  work  of  your  division? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  I should  like  to  say  here  that  in  administering 
these  funds,  particularly  grants-in-aid  to  States,  we  have  been  able 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  administrative  machinery  which  had  already 
been  established  in  the  Public  Health  Service  to  allot  grants-in-aid  to 
States  under  the  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
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and  1 1 1 t is  oiio  reason  why  it  has  been  possible  for  us  to  keep  the 
administrative  cost  at  a minimum. 

The  machinery  required,  however,  for  allotting  the  $2,400,000  is 
approximately  the  same  as  would  be  required  for  the  allotment  of 
$2,000,000  more.  In  other  words,  the  administrative  costs  would 
probably  be  not  much  less. 

Mr.  Tarver.  ’Hut  it  is  noted  that  when  you  secured  an  increase  from 
$3,000,000  to  $5,000,000,  as  between  the  fiscal  years  1939  and  1940, 
you  also  secured  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  office  administration.  Why 
was  it  necessary,  if  you  could  administer  $5,000,000  as  cheaply  as 
$3,000,000,  for  you  to  get  an  increase  in  1940  ' 

I)r.  Yonderlehr.  The  increase  represented  only  about  12  percent. 

Mr.  Tarver.  1 know  it  was  small,  being-  the  difference  between 
$29,418  and  $33,818,  the  actual  figure  for  1939  and  the  estimated 
figures  for  1940  and  the  estimated  figure  for  1941,  but  you  evidently 
got  that  increase  upon  the  idea  that  you  were  going  to  have  increased 
duties  because  of  the  total  appropriation  being  increased  from 
$3,000,000  to  $5,000,000. 

Now.  the  amount  is  cut  back  to  $3,000,000,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate. and  you  say  you  cannot  take  any  cut.  You  got  the  increase, 
and  now  the  total  amount  is  reduced,  but  you  say  you  cannot  take  a 
cut. 

Dr.  Vonjierlehr.  It  is  possible  that  we  might  be  able  to  save  three 
or  four  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I cannot  understand  why,  when  you  have  the  same 
amount  estimated  for  next  year  that  you  had  for  1939,  you  cannot  get 
along  with  the  same  administrative  fund  in  1941  as  in  1939. 

Dr.  Yonderlehr.  It  is  quite  possible  we  could  do  that,  but  we  did 
increase  some  work  in  the  regional  offices,  and  that  increase  of  $4,000 
between  last  year  and  this  year  reflects  that  particular  activity  in  the 
regional  offices.  That  was  done  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  better  infor- 
mation from  the  States  with  reference  to  their  work. 

COOPERATION  WITH  STATUS CLERICAL  ASSISTANCE,  ETC.,  FOR 

R EGION  A L ( )FF1  CES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Project  No.  2 provides  for  cooperation  with  the  States. 
The  figures  in  reference  to  that  project,  on  pages  108  and  109,  will 
be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Project  2.  Cooperation  with  States 


Estimated,  1941 $21,  040 

Estimated,  1940 21,040 

Actual.  1939- 40, 103 


By  objects 

Estimated, 

1941 

Estimated, 

1940 

Actual, 

1939 

01  Personal  services 

$5, 090 

$5. 090 

$11.  638 
2,084 
1,500 
27,  532 
200 
3, 149 

02  Supplies  and  materials  _ . _ . _ _ _ 

05  Communication  service  _ . _ _ _ __ 

05  Travel  expense  _ _ _ - _ _ 

07  Transportation  of  things  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ . 

15, 950 

15.  950 

30  Equinment  ..  __  __  __  _ _ 

Estimated,  1941 $21,  040 

Estimated,  1940 21,040 

Actual.  1939- — — 40, 103 
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Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  noted  that  you  had  actual  expenses  for  1939  of 
$46,193,  which  were  cut  down  to  $21,040  for  1940,  with  a similar 
amount  estimated  for  1941. 

How  did  you  effect  that  reduction  from  $46,103  to  $21,040? 

I)r.  Vox derlehr.  You  will  remember,  Judge  Tarver,  that  1939  was 
the  first  year  that  funds  were  available  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  At  the  inception  of  any  program  it  is  natural  for  funds  to  be 
used  to  a greater  extent  in  those  areas  in  which  the  program  has 
to  be  developed.  The  decrease  indicates  that  the  program  is  now 
established  and  will,  we  hope,  go  on  in  very  much  the  same  effective 
wav  as  in  the  present  year. 

Mr.  lie  htston.  Have  you  advocated  the  enactment  of  any  uniform 
law  in  the  States? 

Dr.  V ox derleiir.  We  have  advocated  a uniform  law.  The  regula- 
tions which  the  Surgeon  General,  after  conference  with  State  and 
Territorial  health  officers,  promulgates  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  May  21,  1938,  stipulate  that  the  State  shall  provide  certain 
measures  for  the  control  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea.  But  a uniform 
law  or-  uniform  regulations  to  be  adopted  by  the  States  has  not  been 
recommended. 

I have  here  for  the  record,  if  you  desire  to  have  it,  section  15  of  the* 
regulations,  which  stipulates  the  measures  which  the  States  should 
provide  if  they  are  to  receive  Federal  funds. 

XV.  Purpose  of  the  Act 

On  and  after  January  1,  1940,  generally  accepted  minimal  services  - for . the  - 
control  of  the  venereal  diseases  shall  be  made  available  in  each  State,  Territory, 
municipality,  county,  health  district,  or  other  political  subdivision  receiving 
funds  under  this  act  substantially  in  accordance  with  the  following  standards:: 

1.  The  State  laboratory,  and  any  local  serological  laboratory  receiving  funds 
under  this  act  shall  demonstrate  by  a suitable  method  that  the  tests  for  syphilis 
performed  therein  have  a satisfactory  sensitivity  and  specificity  rating.  Such 
rating  shall  be  determined  in  the  case  of  the  State  laboratory  by  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

2.  The  State  laboratory  and  any  local  laboratory  receiving  funds  under  this 
act  shall  provide  laboratory  services  for  the  venereal  diseases  on  the  same  basis 
as  such  service  is  provided  for  other  communicable  diseases.  No  State  depart- 
ment of  health  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  payments  under  this  act  unless  such: 
laboratory  services  are  provided  within  that  State. 

8.  Free  diagnostic  and  treatment  facilities  shall  be  provided  by  all  health 
departments  or  clinics  receiving  funds  under  this  act  for  (a)  the  diagnosis  and 
emergency  treatment  of  all  patients  who  apply;  (&)  all  patients  referred  by  a 
private  physician  either  for  continued  treatment  or  for  consultative  advice  and 
opinion;  and  (c)  all  patients  unable  to  afford  private  medical  care.  The  de- 
termination of  the  ability  of  patients  to  pay  for  private  medical  care  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  or  local  health  department  or  constituted  welfare 
agencies  within  these  areas.  Clinics  collecting  fees  from  semi-indigent  patients 
shall  not  receive  assistance  under  this  act  unless  such  fees  are  used  solely  by 
the  venereal  disease  clinic  for  improvement  of  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  serv- 
ices rendered  therein. 

4.  Free  distribution  of  antisyphilitic  drugs  shall  be  made  on  the  request 
of  any  physician  authorized  by  the  law  of  his  State  to  administer  such  drugs 
for  the  treatment  of  his  patients,  provided  that  where  health  departments  have 
established  the  policy  of  furnishing  drugs  to  the  physician  conditional  upon 
receiving  a morbidity  report  on  the  case  of  syphilis  to  be  treated,  that  such 
policy  will  not  in  any  way  be  altered  by  this  regulation. 

5.  To  receive  funds  under  this  act,  diagnostic  and  treatment  services  shall 
be  as  freely  available  to  infected  residents  of  other  States  and  counties  as  to 
people  who  reside  in  the  governmental  unit  providing  the  services.  Clinics  shall 
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be  so  located  as  to  be  easy  of  access  and  of  maximum  convenience  to  the 
lK>puiation,  and  shall  be  held  in  well-lighted  and  well-ventilated  rooms.  The 
number  of  clinic  sessions  shall  be  adequate  to  meet  local  needs  and  shall  be- 
held  at  such  time  as  to  avoid  economic  loss  to  employed  patients;  the  physical 
arrangements  shall  be  such  as  to  insure  privacy  for  the  patients  when  receiving 
medical  attention;  and  the  minimum  equipment  shall  include  all  apparatus  and 
reagents  necessary  for  the  proper  examination  and  treatment  of  patients  in- 
fected with  syphilis  and  gonorrhea.  Such  equipment  will  also  include  appa- 
ratus for  darkfield  examination,  ophthalmologic  examination,  and  for  lumbar 
punctures*,  unless  there  is  immediate  access  to  such  examinations,  by  some  other- 
means.  The  minimal  data  included  on  morbidity,  clinical,  and  epidemiologic 
records  shall  be  those  presented  in  the  reprint  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  on  “A  Mechanical  System  for  Reporting  Morbidity,  Treatment- 
Progress,  and  Control  of  Venereal  Diseases,”  or  such  minimal  data  as  may  foe* 
later  approved  by  the  members  of  the  Conference  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officers.  Efficient  case-finding  and  case-holding  work  shall  be  conducted 
in  all  clinics  by  qualified  personnel. 

(5.  The  services  of  a properly  qualified  full-time  venereal  disease  control  officer 
shall  be  provided  in  each  State,  and  in  any  municipality  receiving  funds  under 
this  act,  if  the  population  of  either  exceeds  500,000  on  the  basis  of  the  1930 
census;  Provided  further , That  the  State  health  officer,  after  consultation  and 
agreement  with  the  Surgeon  Oeneral,  may  require  that  the  above  regulation 
will  apply  in  cities  of  populations  of  loss  than  500.000  on  the  basis  of  the  1930? 
census. 

7.  In  reallotting  funds  under  this  act  for  local  venereal-disease  control  serv- 
ices, the  State  health  officer  shall  give  due  consideration  to  the  relatively 
higher  prevalence  of  syphilis  in  urban  areas. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Parran, 

Surgeon  General. 

Approved  May  22,  1939. 

(Signed)  Stephen  B.  Gibbons.' 

Acting  Secrctarg  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Houston.  It  seems  to  me  no  State  should  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate or  to  have  any  allocation  of  funds  unless  it  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  the  States  adjacent  to  it. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  That  is  our  ultimate  aim,  but  when  we  began 
this  program  there  were  so  many  States  that  were  backward  that 
we  had  to  start  almost  from  the  beginning.  In  other  words,  we  had 
to  lower  the  requirements  so  that  they  would  be  reasonably  fair  to. 
the  less  well-to-do  States.  Otherwise,  we  would  have  disqualified 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Houston.  You  hope  eventually  to  work  that  out? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  We  hope  eventually  to  work  that  out  so  we  will 
have  a very  effective  uniform  national  program.  I might  say  that 
the  most  fundamental  points  are  covered  in  the  regulations  promul- 
gated last  year  by  the  Surgeon  General. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  noted  that  in  project  2,  for  cooperation  with  the 
States,  for  which  the  estimate  is  $21,040,  the  major  portion  of  that 
amount,  $15,950,  is  estimated  for  travel  expense.  Why  is  that  ? What 
is  the  nature  of  the  travel  that  has  to  be  done? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  That  pays  for  the  travel  of  the  regional  venereal 
disease  control  officers  in  the  five  regional  areas,  and  also  for  the 
expenses  of  a number  of  other  officers  working  within  the  States. 

I would  like  to  say  also  in  connection  with  travel  expense  that 
the  committee  last  year  asked  that  we  report  on  the  extent  to  which 
we  were  able  to  make  savings  in  the  travel  item,  and  I am  happy  to. 
report  at  this  time  that  according  to  estimates  based  on  the  first 
6 months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  we  will  be  able  to  effect  from 
25-  to  33-percent  saving  in  travel  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  H <>\v  much  travel  money  lias  been  spent  during  the 
first  6 months  of  this  fiscal  year? 

Dr.  V onderiehr.  The  total  amount  of  travel  for  all  purposes  is 
si  4.362,  which  is  considerably  less  than  last  year. 

M r.  Tarver.  Will  you  furnish  for  the  record  a break-down  showing 
I he  amount  of  this  particular  item  and  the  amount  of  expenditures 
for  the  first  6 months? 

I)r.  Von deri. ehr.  I will  be  glad  to  do  that,  showing  the  total  saving 
in  1940. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Project  2.  cooperation  irith  Mates,  travel 


Fiscal  year 
1939 

Fiscal  year 
1940 

Fiscal  year 
1939 

Fiscal  year 
1940 

July  

August 

September 

October 

$1,  127.  30 
1,  522.  33 

1,  916.  23 

2,  249.  93 

$690.  17 
830.  14 
864.  38 
1,  418.  73 

November  _ 

December.  . 

Total  _ 

$1, 105.  91 
1.  Oil.  34 

8,  933.  04 

$1,  597.  24 
1,  074.  01 

6,  474.  67 

Estimated  amount  travel  cooperation  with  States,  fiscal  year  1940,  $15,950. 


Mr.  T arver.  You  think  you  will  have  spent  less  than  half  of  this 
item  of  $15,950  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  appropriated  dur- 
ing the  first  6 months  of  this  fiscal  year? 

Dr.  V onderlehr.  The  amount  which  was  expended  during  the 
first  6 months  was  $14,362. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Not  for  this  item? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  Not  this  particular  item. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I am  talking  about  this  item  now.  You  think  you 
will  have  spent  less  than  half  of  the  amount  of  this  particular  item 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  appropriated  ? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  think  you  could  possibly  effect  a saving  below  the 
estimates? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  Not  for  1941. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Why  not,  since  you  will  have  less  money  for  admin- 
istration ? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  The  matter  of  seeing  that  the  money  is  expended 
effectively  within  the  States  is  important.  All  48  States  will  have 
an  allotment,  and  we  have  the  business  of  ascertaining  how  well  that 
money  is  being  expended,  and  we  have  the  problem  of  seeing  that 
the  plan  submitted  by  the  States  is  conformed  to. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  say  you  have  spent  less  than  half  of  the  amount 
for  the  present  fiscal  year.  If  that  is  true,  you  are  going  to  save 
money  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  you  would  not  ne6d  any  more 
money  for  the  next  fiscal  year  than  you  found  it  necessary  to  have 
for  this  year. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  The  estimate  for  1940  contemplates  a reduction 
in  travel  expense  over  the  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  1939. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  are  not  talking  about  the  estimates  for  1940. 
You  already  have  an  appropriation  for  that  year. 
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l)r.  V onderlehr.  I mean  our  estimated  expenditures  for  1940  con- 
templated this  reduction  which  I have  reported. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Then  you  contemplate  the  expenditure  of  $15,950 
estimated  for  this  item? 

I)r.  Vonderlehr.  For  the  fiscal  year  1940,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Then  you  have  not  expended  less  than  half  for  the 
first  6 months  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  I am  sorry,  I misunderstood  your  question.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  Engel.  Was  this  $15,950  estimated  for  travel  in  1940  the 
actual  amount  appropriated,  or  was  it  a revised  estimate,  based  on 
actual  expenditures1  ? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  It  is  the  amount  appropriated. 

» 

EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  project 
No.  3,  for  educational  activities,  and  the  figures  in  the  justification 
in  connection  with  that  project  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at 
this  point. 

Project  3,  educational  activities 


Estimated  1941 $52,740 

Estimated  1940 52,740 

Actual  1939 44, 147 


By  objects 

Estimated 

1941 

Estimated 

1940 

Actual 

1939 

01 

Personal  services 

$30. 140 
2.  300 

$30, 140 
2,300 

$23,  992 
4,  023 
722 

02 

Supplies  and  materials 

06 

Travel  expense  - . ...  ._  _ . 

07 

Transportation  of  things  . . _.  . _ __  _ 

300 

300 

685 
13,  094 
75 

08 

Printing ..........  . _ _ 

20,  000 

20,  000 

12 

Repairs  and  alterations. . ...  ......  ...... 

30 

Equipment . ...... 

1,  556 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  We  have  asked  that  the  amount  be  maintained 
at  the  same  level  as  for  last  year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes,  but  why?  You  cut  down  the  States  on  grants 
because  of  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  appropriation.  Why  should 
you  maintain  all  of  your  departmental  activities  in  the  same  full 
proportion  that  you  have  heretofore  when  the  program  is  being  cut 
to  three-fifths  of  what  it  was? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  We  have  recently  completed  a survey  of  quack- 
ery and  illegal  and  unethical  practices  in  connection  with  the  treat- 
ment of  venereal  diseases,  and  we  have  learned  that  the  number 
of  people  who  go  to  quacks  and  drug  clerks  for  treatment  is  approx- 
imately the  same  now  as  it  was  5 or  6 years  ago. 

This  indicates  that  our  educational  program  is  failing  to  reach 
many  persons,  who  are  most  in  need  of  accurate  information  to  pro- 
tect them  from  exploitation  by  charlatans.  We  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary to  concentrate  our  efforts  during  the  next  year  on  this  particular 
activity. 

In  other  words,  if  we  are  going  to  get  people  to  go  to  authorized 
sources  for  the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases  it  is  necessary  that  they 
be  informed  how  to  prevent  these  diseases  and  what  to  do  if  they 
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become  affected.  For  that  reason  we  ask  that  that  item  be  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  Tarver.  If  you  are  not  accomplishing  anything  with  it  now, 
how  do  you  expect  you  will  next  year,  writh  the  same  amount? 

I)r.  Vonderlehr.  This  opinion  is  based  upon  a survey  carried  on 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  1939.  It  was  rather  disconcert- 
ing when  we  learned  what  the  quack  treatment  situation  actually 
was. 

Mr.  Houston.  How  many  cases  of  gonorrhea  do  you  estimate  there 
are? 

Dr.  V onderlehr.  The  best  information  is  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately a million  people  affected  with  gonorrhea  each  year,  who  seek 
treatment.  The  information  with  reference  to  those  who  are  affected 
and  do  not  seek  authorized  treatment  is  that  there  are  as  many  more. 

Mr.  Houston.  Three  or  four  million? 

Dr.  V onderlehr.  Possibly  that  number,  but  my  estimate  would  be 
that  there  are  at  least  a million  more. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 


Mr.  Tarver.  In  breaking  down  this  item  I notice  you  have  for  per- 
sonal services  $30,140  and  for  printing  $20,000,  and  also  $2,300  for 
supplies  and  materials  and  $300  for  the  transportation  of  things. 

With  regard  to  the  item  for  personal  services,  how  many  employees 
do  you  have  in  this  particular  branch  of  your  activity,  in  what  grade 
and  at  what  salary? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  I think  I would  have  to  get  you  a break-down 
for  that. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  furnish  that  break-down  for  the  record? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Project  3,  educational  activities,  01  personal  services 


P-5,  1 $4,  600 

P-4,  1 3,800 

P-3,  1.5 3, 200 

S-8,  1 2,600 

S-7,  1 2,300 

CAF-6,  1 2,  300 


CAF-5,  1 $2,  300 

CAF-4,  2 1,890 

CAF-3,  2 1,770 

CTT-3,  0.1 1,200 


Total: 30,140 


Mr.  Tarver.  What  do  these  employees  do? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  These  employees  prepare  the  educational  mate- 
rial, and  after  the  material  is  prepared  samples  are  then  submitted 
to  State  and  local  health  departments,  and  to  unofficial  agencies 
interested  in  the  control  of  venereal  diseases  all  over  the  country. 

Our  policy  is  to  encourage  purchase  and  distribution  of  the  edu- 
cational material  by  State  and  local  health  authorities  and  other 
agencies  and  individuals.  Also,  I might  say  that  physicians  par- 
ticularly are  very  desirous  of  having  this  educational  material.  We 
have  prepared  in  the  past  couple  of  years,  for  instance,  our  folder 
No.  1 which  has  received  very  favorable  comment  from  many  sources. 

We  have  distributed  free  about  200,000  copies  of  that  particular 
folder  and  sold  more  than  a million  copies  to  State  and  local  health 
departments  and  other  agencies. 
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More  recently  we  have  developed  another  folder  on  gonorrhea,  and 
that  folder  has  been  very  popular.  Four  hundred  thousand  copies 
of  it  have  been  purchased  by  State  and  local  health  departments, 
and  it  has  been  particularly  popular  with  private  physicians  who 
have  purchased  large  numbers  of  copies  for  use  among  their  patients. 
It  is  in  the  preparation  of  such  material  that  we  have  a particular 
interest. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  In  accordance  with  your  statement  a moment  ago, 
what  particular  amount  in  project  No.  3 has  been  set  up  for  the 
investigation  of  illegitimate  treatments,  or  if  that  is  not  provided 
for  in  this  project,  where  would  it  be  provided  for? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  That  is  a matter  with  which  the  Bureau  of  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  con- 
cerned. 

FI  ELD  DEMONSTR  ATION  S 


Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  proceed  with  a consideration  of  project  No.  I, 
for  field  demonstrations,  and  the  figures  on  page  110  of  the  justifica- 
tions will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Project  4,  Held  demonstrations : 

Estimated  1941,  $75,010;  estimated  1940,  $75,010;  actual  1939,  $70,177. 


By  objects 

Estimated, 

1941 

Estimated, 

1940 

Actual,  1939 

01  Personal  services ...  

$68,  445 
4,  345 
2,  000 
100 
120 

$68,  445 
4,  345 
2,  000 
200 
120 

$55,  843 
2,  631 
2,  668 
1,  000 
14,  035 

02  Supplies  and  materials . 

00  Travel  expense.  . ... 

07  Transportation  of  things 

30  Equipment 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  are  asking  for  the  same  amount  for  1941  that 
you  had  for  1940? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  That  is  correct. 


PERSONAL  SERVICES 


Mr.  T arver.  The  largest  item  in  that  project  is  for  personal  serv- 
ices, $68,445. 

Will  you  furnish  for  the  record  a break-down  of  the  personnel 
engaged  in  this  particular  service,  showing  the  number  of  positions, 
the  grades  and  classes,  and  the  salary  received  ? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


P-6, 1.9 
P-5, 1__ 
P-^,  2__ 
P-3, 4.1 
P-2, 1_. 
S-7, 1- 
S-5,  3.2. 
S-4, 1__ 


Project  field  demonstrations,  personal  services 


$5,600 
4,  600 
3,800 
3,  200 
2,  600 
2,  300 
1,  800 
1,  620 


CAF-5,  2. 
CAF-4, 1_ 
OAF-3,  3. 
CAF-2,  4. 
CAF-1,  3. 


$2,  000 
1,  800 
1,  620 
1,  440 
1,  260 


Total 


68,  445 
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.NA'H'KK  OF  WORK  IK)\K  UNDER  APPROPRIATION 

M r.  Tarver.  What  do  you  do  under  this  activity? 

I)r.  Vonderlehr.  These  field  studies  include  several  different  types 
of  studies.  The  chief  type  is  one  in  which  we  organized  demonstra- 
tions in  cooperation  with  the  local  health  departments,  and  with  the 
approval  and  aid  of  the  State  departments  of  health. 

I mentioned  the  study  we  made  in  Georgia,  We  went  into  this 
area  several  years  ago  and  utilizing  the  unusually  good  local  facilities, 
mpplemented  by  a small  amount  of  funds  available  from  State 
sources,  set  up  a demonstration  which  included  the  most  modern 
measures  for  the  control  of  syphilis  in  that  particular  area, 

Mr.  T aryer.  You  have  mobile  units.  How  many  of  those  do  you 
have? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  We  have  at  the  present  time  only  one  mobile  unit 
in  the  Georgia  area. 

We  have,  in  addition,  five  other  mobile  units  loaned  to  State  and 
local  health  departments,  with  the  understanding  that  while  the  unit 
;s  loaned  to  the  local  health  department  the  State  and  local  health 
departments  will  underwrite  it’s  operation.  A mobile  unit  costs 
between  $4,000  and  $4,500,  and  under  the  agreement  the  State  and 
iocal  health  departments  operate  the  unit  at  a cost  of  about  seven  or 
eight  thousand  dollars  a year  for  a period  of  3 years. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Of  what  does  this  unit  consist  ? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  The  first  unit,  the  one  in  Georgia,  consisted  of  an 
automobile  towing  car  and  a trailer.  The  mobile  unit  itself  was 
built  in  the  trailer.  We  found,  however,  that  the  trailer  was  not  the 
most  effective  type  of  mobile  unit,  and  since  that  time  we  have  been 
studying  the  use  of  a unit  built  > on*  a truck  "chassis.  The  five  subse- 
quent units  have  been  built  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Tarver.  They  do  not  include  any  personnel? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  No;  the  personnel  is  provided  by  the  State  and 
local  health  departments,  with  the  exception  of  the  unit  in  Georgia, 
where  we  have  also  a demonstration  under  way.  That  is  the  first 
place  where  a mobile  unit  was  tried  out,  and  its  effectiveness  was 
demonstrated  there. 

We  have  offered  to  all  of  the  Southern  States  one  unit  on  the  same 
rerms,  and  we  have  been  able  to  furnish  five  units  to  five  different 
States. 

In  every  instance  the  State  and  local  departments  of  health  under- 
wrote for  a period  of  3 years  the  entire  operating  cost  of  the  unit. 

A number  of  State  and  local  health  departments  are  becoming 
interested  in  these  mobile  units.  In  North  Carolina  there  are  one  or 
two  units  which  have  been  built  by  State  and  local  health  departments 
since  we  put  our  first  unit  there.  * Georgia  has  also  become  interested 
*>n  it.  Florida  has  never  gotten  a unit  from  the  Public  Health  Service, 
but  it  is  developing  its  own  unit.  Also  Tennessee  has  never  gotten  a 
unit  from  the  Public  Health  Service  and  it  is  developing  its  own  unit. 

Mr.  Houston.  Has  that  been  any  great  help  in  the  treatment  of 
syphilis  ? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  It  is  in  very  rural  areas  where  the  physical  fa- 
cilities are  inadequate.  As  a rule,  in  areas  of  that  kind,  the  mobile 
unit  increases  the  efficiency  of  the  professional  personnel  attached  to 
it  by  two  or  three  hundred  percent.  In  other  words,  with  a team  of  a 
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doctor,  a nurse,  and  a clerk  we  can  treat  two  or  three  times  as  many 
people  for  syphilis  as  we  could  if  we  went  to  various  churches  and 
schools  in  a rural  community  and  set  up  stationary  clinics. 

INN  ESTIMATIONS  OF  PREVALENCE  AND  INCIDENCE  OF  GONORRHEA  AND 

SYPHILIS 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  project  No. 
r>,  for  investigations  of  prevalence  and  incidence  of  gonorrhea  and 
syphilis,  and  the  figures  on  pages  110  and  111  of  the  justification  will 
be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Project  o.  Investigations  of  prevalence  and  incidence  of  gonorrhea  and  syphilis: 


Estimated  1041 .$100,000 

Estimated  1940 100,000 

Actual  1939 99,290 


By  objects 

Estimated, 

1941 

Estimated, 

1940 

Actual, 

1939 

01  Personal  services . . 

$79, 020 
3, 180 
10,  000 

$79,  020 
3,  180 
10, 000 

$73,  548 
2,  650 
9,  246 
350 
9,  242 
4.  254 

02  Supplies  and  materials.-  _ ..  . 

00  Travel  expense.  __  ._ 

07  Transportation  of  things  . . . _ . 

11  Rents  (motor  equipment).. ..  ...  

7,800 

7,  800 

SO  Equipment  . . 

Estimated  1941 $100,000 

Estimated  1940 100,000 

Actual  1939 99,290 


Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  give  us  a brief  statement  of  what  you  are 
doing  under  this  head  ? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  I mentioned  earlier  in  our  discussion  this  morn- 
ing our  attempt  to  obtain  accurate  information  with  reference  to 
the  incidence,  prevalence,  and  trend  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea.  I 
pointed  out  that  we  were  adapting  the  most  effective  business  ma- 
chinery to  this  particular  task  in  clinics.  We  are  able,  when  we 
adapt  this  machinery  to  clinic  use,  to  save  very  materially  in  terms 
of  the  work  which  was  previously  done  in  the  clinics.  With  these 
machines  we  are  able  to  collect  the  information  regarding  case  find- 
ing and  treatment  that  is  done  from  day  to  day.  These  records  are 
sent  in  and  put  on  punch  cards,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  the 
Public  Health  Service  is  able  immediately  to  get  a complete  sum- 
mary of  all  work  done  in  clinics.  That  saves  a tremendous  amount 
of  money  in  the  clinics  in  which  previously  a period  of  from  2 days 
to  a week  was  spent  by  the  clerical  force  in  going  over  the  records 
of  the  preceding  month  and  getting  an  accurate  account  of  the  work. 

Thus,  we  are  not  only  finding  out  the  incidence,  prevalence,  and 
trend  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  in  the  clinics,  but  we  are  able  at 
the  same  time  to  effect  a very  material  saving  by  State  and  local 
communities  where  there  are  clinics,  in  terms  of  expenditure  for 
clerical  service. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  this  service  all  done  in  Washington? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  No;  this  service  is  done  in  the  State  health  de- 
partments themselves.  In  two  of  the  regional  areas,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  there  are  machines  assembled.  Washington  also  serves  as 
a regional  office.  We  are  serving  a total  of  10  States  and  a number 
of  more  limited  communities  with  these  machines. 
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Mr.  T 'arver.  Will  you  explain  the  considerable  item  of  $100,000 
under  this  head?  This  is  office  work,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  Not  entirely.  We  must  get  information  from  all 
of  the  clinics  in  the  areas  where  this  system  is  being  utilized,  and 
in  order  to  get  this  information  a great  deal  of  preliminary  work 
is  required  in  placing  the  machines  in  progress  status. 

In  addition  we  must  be  sure  that  the  machines  are  functioning 
properly,  that  is.  that  we  are  securing  correct  reports  for  adaptation 
to  this  system. 

There  is  another  item  of  importance  in  connection  with  this  travel 
item.  In  order  to  supplement  the  information  which  we  get  through 
these  mechanical  reports,  we  are  conducting  in  the  same  States 
periodic  surveys  to  ascertain  the  number  of  people  who  are  under 
treatment  by  the  physicians  in  private  practice. 

This  work  requires  that  periodically  our  personnel  go  into  these 
areas  and  ask  these  physicians,  individually,  to  give  us  a report  of 
the  number  of  people  who  are  treated  by  them  during  a given  periods 


PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Dr.  Vonderlehr,  for  the  record,  will  you  give  us  a 
break-down  showing  the  number  of  employees,  salaries,  grade,  and 
types  included  in  this  item  of  $79,020  under  the  head  of  “personal 
services.”  , 

(The  data  requested  follows:) 


Project  5.  Investigations  of  prevale  nee  and  incidence  of  gonorrhea  and  syphilis: 

0 / Personal  services 


P-6. 

2.2 

$5,  600 

R-5. 

1 

4,  600 

P-4. 

1 

3,  800 

P-3. 

4 

3,  200 

P-2, 

1 

2,  600 

S-6, 

1 

2,000 

S-5. 

3 

_ _ 1,820 

2 

_ _ 1, 620 

OAF-5,  1 2, 300 

CAF-4,  4 1,800 

OAF-3,  6 1,  680 

CAF-2,  7 1, 440 

OAF-1,  2 1, 260 

20 1 


Tdtal 79,020 


LABORATORY  RESEARCH 


Mr.  Tarver.  Project  No.  6,  laboratory  research.  The  estimate  for 
for  1941  is  the  same  as  the  estimate  for  1940,  $80,651.  The  actual  ex- 
penditures for  1939,  $64,704. 

Would  you  give  us  a brief  statement  concerning  that  item?  There 
seems  to  be  no  difference  in  the  amount  estimated  for  1941  and  the 
present  year,  1940. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  This  item  includes  research  of  two  types.  First, 
the  research  which  is  conducted  in  venereal-disease  control  in  the 
Venereal  Disease  Research  Laboratory  at  Stapleton,  X.  \ . 

And  second,  various  cooperative  research  projects  which  are  con- 
ducted with  unofficial  or  official  agencies  outside  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  I refer  to  such  agencies  as  medical  schools  and  laboratories 
operated  by  voluntary  agencies.  Under  these  studies  come  one  very 
important  activity  which  I would  like  to  emphasize,  and  that  is  the 
study  which  the  Public  Health  Service  has  been  able  to  organize  in 
recent  years  in  the  efficiency  of  performance  of  blood  tests  for 
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syphilis.  The  record  shows  that  in  1937  State  laboratories  were 
able  to  perform  efficiently  only  about  27  percent  of  the  blood  tests 
for  syphilis. 

In  1939,  however,  I am  happy  to  report  that  more  than  80  percent 
of  the  blood  tests  which  were  performed  by  State  laboratories  were 
efficiently  performed.  This  improvement  is  the  result  of  the  work 
carried  on  by  our  Serologic  Evaluation  Committee,  the  details  being 
handled  in  our  Venereal  Disease  Research  Laboratory  in  New  York, 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Tarver.  I would  like  to  have  you  furnish  a break-down  for  the 
record  for  the  item  of  personal  services,  $62,249. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

(The  data  requested  follow:) 


Project  0.  Laboratory  reset 

irch : 

01  Personal  services 

P-6. 

1.2 

_ - $5,600 

S-3, 

1 

_ 1, 440 

P-5, 

1 

4,  600 

S-2, 

1 _ _ 

1,  260 

P-4, 

1 

3,800 

CAF-3,  1 

1,  620 

P-3, 

4 

- - _ 3, 200 

OAF 

-3,  3.5  __  _ 

1,620 

P-1, 

1 

_ _ _ _ 2, 000 

CAF 

-2,  5 

_ 1,440 

S-6, 

1 _ 

2,  000 

S-5, 

5.5 

1,  800 

Total 

62,  249 

S-4. 

2 

__  1,620 

USE  OF  SULFANILAMIDE  IN  TREATMENT  OF  GONORRHEA 

Mr.  Houston.  I want  to  direct  this  question  to  Dr.  Parran:  I 
understand,  Dr.  Parran,  that  the  use  of  sulfanilamide  is  rapidly  de- 
creasing the  stay  of  patients  in  the  hospital;  that  it  takes  a shorter 
time  to  effect  a cure. 

I would  like  to  have  you  elaborate  on  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
gonorrhea,  as  to  how  long  it  takes  to  effect  a cure. 

Dr.  Parran.  The  studies  which  were  carried  out  initially  at  the 
Stapleton  laboratory  demonstrated  clearly  the  effectiveness  of  sul- 
fanilamide in  the  treatment  of  gonorrhea.  It  appears  that  within 
5 days  85  percent  of  the  hospitalized  patients  with  gonorrhea  can 
be  cured  by  the  administration  of  the  drug. 

That  is  not  so  applicable,  however,  to  clinical  out-patient  treat- 
ments, since  the  drug  must  be  given  every  4 hours,  night  and  day, 
and  a careful  check  must  be  made  of  the  level  of  the  drug  in  the 
blood,  which  must  be  maintained  at  a certain  minimum  point. 

Moreover  occasionally  certain  serious  complications  may  arise  that 
require  that  the  patient  be  under  the  doctor’s  care.  For  that  reason 
it  is  desirable  for  the  patient  to  be  in  a hospital. 

In  addition  to  sulfanilamide,  sulfapyradine  appears  to  be  another 
equally  effective  drug. 

Mr.  Houston.  Is  the  drug  given  in  capsule  form,  or  tablets? 

Dr.  Parran.  It  is  in  tablet  form.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  have 
a chart  which  shows  a material  reduction  in  the  average  length  of 
stay  in  the  marine  hospitals  as  a result  of  the  use  of  these  drugs. 

Mr.  Houston.  How  many  days,  on  the  average? 

Dr.  Parran.  I think  it  shows  a reduction  of  a day  and  a half  less 
than  the  average  stay  of  all  patients  as  compared  with  the  previous 
t reatments. 
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Mr.  Houston.  And  you  say  it  takes  about  5 days  to  effect  a cure? 

Dr.  Parran.  About  5 days. 

Mr.  Engel.  Wli  at  was  the  time  required  to  cure  a patient  prior 
lo  the  use  of  this  drug? 

Dr.  Parran.  Many  weeks. 

Mr.  Houston.  How  does  this  affect  gonorrhea? 

Dr.  Parran.  It  seems  to  be  even  more  effective  with  gonorrhea, 
if  proper  care  is  taken. 

Mr.  Hoi  tston.  A question  was  asked  here  regarding  some  research 
work  to  t he  effect  that  if  the  mother,  who  has  syphilis,  has  been 
treated  within  5 months  from  the  beginning  of  pregnancy  the  child 
will  not  have  syphilis  in  9 out  of  10  cases  but  if  she  is  not  treated 
in  9 out  of  10  cases  the  child  will  have  syphilis. 

Dr.  Parran.  That  is  correct  ; she  must  be  treated  within  4 or  5 
months  of  the  beginning  of  pregnancy. 


VENEREAL  DISEASE  MEDICAL  CENTER,  HOT  SPRINGS,  ARK. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Project  7,  venereal  disease  medical  center.  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.  The  estimate  for  1941  is  the  same  as  that  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  $169,735.  compared  to  the  actual  expenditure  for 
1939  of  $170,600. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  we  will  have  just  a brief  statement  on  that 
item. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  The  policy  has  been  continued  at  Hot  Springs 
of  admitting  only  people  who  come  to  the  medical  center  with  com- 
municable syphilis  or  gonorrhea.  Experience  showed  in  the  past, 
especially  during  the  1932-33  depression,  that  if  the  facilities  were 
opened  to  all  types  of  patients  with  venereal  diseases,  the  Public 
Health  Service  would  have  been  totally  unable  to  have  coped  with 
the  problem.  Since  the  question  of  interstate  control  of  these  diseases 
is  primarily  involved  in  this  place  it  was  thought  proper  to  refuse 
to  admit  for  treatment  anyone  who  did  not  have  a communicable 
form  of  syphilis  or  gonorrhea. 

Of  course,  all  patients  who  are  admitted  to  this  medical  center  are 
indigent.  We  take  all  of  the  indigent  patients  sent  to  us  by  the 
Government  Free  Bathhouse. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  take  everybody  who  is  affected  with  syphilis  or 
gonorrhea  and  who  is  destitute,  unable  to  pay? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  Provided  they  have  syphilis  or  gonorrhea  of  a 
kind  that  is  communicable. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  do  you  determine  whether  a person  is  destitute? 
They  must  submit  a form  for  that  purpose? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  The  determination  of  indigency  is  made  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  which  furnishes  the  space  at  the  Govern- 
ment Free  Bathhouse.  These  people  are  referred  to  the  clinic  only 
after  they  are  admitted  to  the  Government  Free  Bathhouse. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I notice  in  your  justification  a statement  to  this 
effect : 

The  popular  conception  that  the  baths  at  Hot  Springs  are  of  great  benefit  to 
persons  suffering  from  venereal  diseases. 

I refer  to  the  phrase  “popular  conception.”  Do  you  mean  that 
conception  is  not  justified? 
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Dr.  V onderlehr.  We  believe  that  is  the  case.  The  baths  may  have 
some  tonic  effect  on  the  patient,  but  in  terms  of  actual  cure  for  syph- 
ilis and  gonorrhea  we  think  they  are  of  little  value. 

Mr.  Hare.  This  hospital  is  not  recommended  primarly  to  prevent 
these  particular  diseases?' 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  The  organization  at  Hot  Springs  is  a Federal 
organization,  first  established  and  operated  for  a number  of  years 
as  a free  bathhouse  only,  But  so  many  people  came  there  with 
venereal  diseases  that  in  1921  the  Department  of  the  Interior  asked 
the  Public  Health  Service  for  assistance  and  designated  a space  for 
a clinic.  The  first  clinic  of  the  Public  Health  Service  was  set  up  at 
that  time. 

In  this  particular  clinic  I would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  Public  Health  Service  examines  and  treats  only  people  who  are 
admitted  to  the  Government  free  bathhouse.  These  people  are 
sent  to  the  Public  Health  Service  Clinic  whether  they  have  a venereal 
disease  or  not.  They  are  given  a complete  physical  examination  to 
determine  whether  or  not  their  heart  and  general  condition  is  such 
they  can  stand  the  baths;  and  secondly,  to  detect  communicable  dis- 
eases in  general. 

Experience  shows  that  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  those 
who  come  have  a venereal  disease. 

But  we  also  detect  people  who  have  other  communicable  diseases, 
such  as  smallpox,  typhoid  fever,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Hare.  I had  in  mind  the  reference  to  the  popular  conception 
that  the  baths  were  beneficial  to  syphilis. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  We  try  to  dissipate  that. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  But  it  is  highly  publicized,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  Not  formally. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Through  the  press. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  I do  not  think  the  people  there  want  Hot  Springs 
and  the  baths  to  become  popular  as  a place  where  venereal  diseases 
are  treated.  They  would  much  prefer  to  dissipate  that  impression. 

Mr.  Houston.  The  hot  springs  are  for  other  ailments. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  That  is  true.  I was  only  referring  to  this  subject 
matter. 

Mr.  Houston.  Syphilis,  for  instance? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  Yes.  In  my  statement  I have  reference  particu- 
larly to  venereal  diseases. 

There  is  one  other  important  thing  in  connection  with  the  routine 
at  Hot  Springs.  Mr.  Chairman.  The  waters  may  have  a tonic  effect 
on  the  patient.  There  are  also  many  people  at  Hot  Springs  who  have 
syphilis  and  it  is  a popular  thing  for  them  to  get  treatment  for  this 
disease.  The  people  naturally  go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

In  a population  where  most  of  the  people  are  not  infected  with 
syphilis  or  gonorrhea  quite  often  it  is  difficult  to  have  them  take 
treatment  regularly.  But  at  Hot  Springs  they  are  all  taking  treat- 
ment and  they  get  a much  better  idea  of  the  importance  of  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  number  of  patients  did  you  treat  during  1939 
at  this  clinic  ? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  The  number  was  approximately  5,000  in  the 
fiscal  year  1939. 
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Mr.  T akver.  I notice  that  the  amount  of  supplies  and  materials 
estimated  for  1939  was  $58,395  as  against  $59,000  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  and  the  same  amount  is  submitted  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
That  is  how  much  for  each  individual? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  Approximately  $10. 


PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  furnish  a break-down  for  personal  services 
for  the  item  of  $89,221? 

I)r.  Vonderlehr.  Yes. 

(The  data  requested  follow:) 


Project 

7. — Venereal 

Disease  Medical  Center , 

Hot  Springs, 

irk. — 01  Personal 

services 

P-4, 

1 . 

$3,  800 

CAF- 

2,  4 

81,  440 

P-3, 

9 

3,200 

CAF- 

1,  8 

1,  260 

P-2, 

1 . 

3. 100 

CU-6, 

1- 

1,  680 

S— 6, 

1 . 

2,  000 

CU-5, 

1 

1,500 

8-5, 

2 

_ _ 1,830 

OU-4, 

2 

1,320 

8-4, 

14. 

1,  620 

CU-3, 

9 

_ 1, 200 

8-3, 

2 _ 

1,  440 

CU-2, 

8 

1,080 

CAF 

-9, 

1 

_ _ ..  3,200 

CU-1, 

1 

780 

OAF 

-7, 

1 

_ 2,600 

1 _ 

1 

CAF 

-5, 

1 

2,  000 

CAF-4, 

1 

1, 800 

Total 

__  __  89,221 

CAF 

-3, 

1 

1, 620 

POSTGRADUATE  TR  A I XI  NO 


Mr.  Tarver.  Under  the  item,  project  8,  postgraduate  training, 
the  estimate  for  1941  is  the  same  as  the  amount  estimated  for  1940, 
$27,770,  as  against  the  actual  expenditure  for  1939  of  $35,305. 

Will  you  give  a brief  explanation  of  that  item,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  In  conducting  the  campaign  against  syphilis  it 
was  necessary  for  States,  local  health  departments,  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  start  almost  entirely  without  physicians  who  were 
qualified  in  the  public  health  control  of  the  venereal  diseases. 

There  were  many  physicians  who  were  qualified  in  the  clinical' 
management  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  and  yet  who  had  not  yet 
been  trained  in  the  more  complex  problems  of  the  control  of  these 
diseases  through  the  application  of  public-health  principles.  In- 
deed, there  were  only  a handful  of  physicians  in  the  entire  country 
who  were  qualified. 

Therefore  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  cooperate  with  and  sup- 
port postgraduate  courses  in  a number  of  medical  schools  through- 
out the  country.  There  are  some  five  or  six  such  courses  now  where 
trainees  nominated  by  State  health  officers  are  sent. 

The  training  is  given  to  the  health  officers  who  will  administer 
a venereal-disease-control  program;  to  clinicians  who  will  work  in  a 
venereal -disease  clinic,  and  to  private  physicians,  nurses,  and  others 
in  one  or  another  way  connected  with  health  departments;  to  lab- 
oratory workers,  particularly  serologists  who  are  responsible  for 
performing  blood  tests;  and  also  public-health  nurses  and  medical 
social  workers. 
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PERSONAL,  SERVICES 

Mr.  I akyer.  This  is  entirely  a personal-service  item,  I notice. 
That  does  not  mean  these  employees  are  paid  from  this  item,  that  is, 
the  people  you  have  been  referring*  to? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  This  is  for  personal  service  to  people  in  these 
various  medical  schools  who  direct  this  training  activity. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  furnish  a similar  break-down  for  the  record 
covering  the  time  for  personal  service? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  I will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

(The  data  requested  follows:) 

Project  S.  Postgraduate  training — 01  Personal  Services 


P-5,  1 $4,600 

P-4,  1 3,  800 

P-3,  4 3.  200 

S-5,  2.3 1,  800 


S^,  1 $1,  620 

CAF-3,  0.5 1,  620 

Total 27.770 


GRANTS  TO  STATES 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  one  other  item  which  is  very  important, 
Project  No.  9,  Grants  to  States.  The  estimate  for  1941  is  $2,341,236. 
The  estimate  for  the  current  liscal  year,  1941,  is  $4,379,250. 

The  expenditures  for  1939  were  $2,360,586. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is  the  only  item  reduced  in  the  entire  estimate 
for  this  Division. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  T arver.  Will  it  be  possible  for  this  work  to  be  carried  on 
effectively  with  the  reduced  funds  contemplated  by  the  estimate? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  an  Executive  order 
does  not  permit  me  to  discuss  the  estimates  in  excess  of  those  rec- 
ommended by  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  when  we  ask  you  a question  the  regulations  are 
suspended. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  If  you  want  an  accurate  answer,  we  cannot  carry 
on  an  effective  program  with  the  amount  designated  for  1941. 

It  is  my  impression  that  the  programs  throughout  the  States  have 
been  built  up  by  the  States  as  the  information  which  we  have  pre- 
sented indicates.  The  State  and  local  governments,  acting  in  good 
faith,  have  provided  funds  contemplating  a more  or  less  permanent 
organization  supported  in  part  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  the  authorization  contained  in  the  act  of  May  24, 
1938. 


ALLOCATION  OF  FUNDS  TO  STATES  FOR  1M40  FOR  VENEREAL  DISEASE-CONTROL  WORK 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  be  able  to  put  in  the  record  a statement  show- 
ing for  each  State  the  amount  of  funds  allocated  under  existing  State 
funds  for  the  fiscal  years  1939  and  1940  and  the  percentage  being 
used  for  administration  purposes? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  Yes.  I have  a general  break-down  of  that  here, 
which  shows  the  amount  for  administrative  purposes  is  3.74  percent; 
that  is  for  the  amount  to  States. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  Does  or  does  not  that  vary  a great  deal  between  dif- 
ferent States  as  to  percentage? 

J)r.  Vonderlehr.  Yes;  considerably,  because  some  States  utilize 
only  Federal  funds  for  administrative  purposes  and  others  utilize 
State  funds.  In  about  a half  a dozen  States  the  amount  of  Federal 
money  utilized  for  administrative  purposes  is  nil. 

I am  sorry  I do  not  have  that  for  each  State,  but  that  can  be 
furnished  very  easily. 

Mr.  T ARYER.  You  will  furnish  a break-down  showing  each  individual 
State? 

Dr.  Parr  an  . Yes. 

(The  data  requested  follows:) 


Distribution  of  proposed  expenditures  of  Federal  funds  for  venereal-disease- 
control  work  under  provisions  of  the  Venereal  Disease  Control  Act,  fiscal 
years  1939  and  191/0 


Total 

allocated  to 
States 

Total 

budgeted  by 
States 

Administra- 

tion 

Consultation 
and  technical 
information 

Training 

Fiscal  year  1939: 

Amount  

Percentage  distribution  

$2, 400, 000.  00 

$2, 388,  270.  57 
100.  0 

$84,  908.  25 
3.  56 

$231,  226.  89 
9.68 

$114,  755.  76 
4 81 

Fiscal  year  1940: 

Amount - - 

Percentage  distribution 

4,  379,  250.  00 

$4,  656,  528.  20 
100.  0 

$173.  935.  71 
3.  74 

$494,  301.  34 
10.  62 

$219,  507.  75 
4.  71 

Education 

Case  finding 
and  case 
holding 

Laboratory 

Treatment 

facilities 

Drugs 

Fiscal  year  1939: 

Amount  . _ _ 

$83,  096.  50 
3.  48 

$125,046. 15 
2.  69 

$217, 310.  73 
9. 10 

$539,  889. 18 
11.  59 

$326, 403.  86 
13. 67 

$587,  528.  41 
12.  62 

$679,  049. 87 
28.  43 

$1,  732, 667.  53 
37.  21 

$651,518. 11 
27.  28 

$783, 652. 13 
16.  83 

Percentage  distribution 

Fiscal  year  1940: 

Amount  

Percentage  distribution 

Budgetary  allocation  of  Federal  funds  appropriated  under  the  Venereal  Disease  Control  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  (as  of  Feb.  1 , 1940) 
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Dr.  Parran.  L might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  following  the  report 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  last  year,  which  yon  read  earlier, 
we  forwarded  to  each  State  health  officer  a transcript  of  that  report, 
together  with  instructions  that  we  would  not  approve  any  Budget 
which  provided  for  any  increase  whatsoever  in  administrative  costs. 

So.  that  the  intention  of  Congress  has  been  observed  fully  through- 
out the  country. 

And  in  that  connection  we  also  felt  last  year  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  itself  should  not  take  a larger  percentage  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  its  work  in  1940  than  was  allotted  in  1939,  for  all  purposes, 
from  this  appropriation. 

There  was  subtracted  from  the  $3,000,000  estimates  for  1941,  ap- 
proximately the  same  amount  as  for  the  current  fiscal  year’s  share 
from  the  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  it  is  noted  that  in  1939.  when  you  had  $3,080,000, 
actual  allocations  to  the  States  were  $2,360,586;  and  in  1941,  when, 
according  to  the  estimate,  the  appropriation  is  $3,000,000,  the  esti- 
mated allocation  to  States  is  $2,341,236. 

Is  that  difference  explainable  because  of  adding  $80,000  which  you 
have  in  1939? 

Dr.  Parran.  It  is. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  only  $2,400,000  made  available  but  the  esti- 
mated grants  to  the  States  is  only  $2,341,236. 

Mr.  Harlow.  That  will  be  supplemented  by  a small  amount  of 
unexpended  funds  which  will  increase  the  amount  slightly. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  anticipate  approximately  $2,400,000  is  to  be  allo- 
cated to  States? 


CHECKING  OF  ILLEGITIMATE  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  FIELD 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I would  like  to  ask  the  question  which  I inadvert- 
ently overlooked  a short  time  ago,  in  reference  to  the  nonrecurring 
items.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  at  this  point  the  amount  of  this  money 
used  for  field  service  purposes  for  the  purpose  of  checking  illegiti- 
mate products  in  the  field? 

Dr.  Yonderlehr.  We  have  felt  that  since  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  carrying  on  work  of  that  kind  that  it  would  not  be  appro- 
priate for  us  to  expend  any  funds  in  checking  on  the  efficacy  of  vari- 
ous remedies  in  this  field. 

Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I think  that  is  a perfect  answer  to  it. 

EFFECT  OF  REDUCTION  IN  ESTIMATE  ON  VENEREA L -DISEASE- CON TROL 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  Engel.  At  some  point  in  your  statement,  Dr.  Parran,  will  you 
show  exactly  what  you  are  doing  now  in  the  States  under  the  present 
program,  as  well  as  what  can  be  done  and  what  cannot  be  done,  or 
will  not  be  done  under  the  proposed  program  of  $3,000,000? 

Mr.  Houston.  I would  like  to  ask  a general  question,  and  would 
like  to  have  a full  explanation  for  the  record  of  just  what  effect  you 
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think  1 1 le  reduced  appropriation  is  going  to  have  on  your  present 
program  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  I would  like  to  answer  the  question  in  general  now 
and  supply  for  the  record  a more  detailed  statement  of  what  is  done 
by  the  States,  and  what  we  anticipate  the  States  themselves  will  be 
forced  to  do. 

When  the  La  Follette-Bul winkle  Act  was  passed  in  1938  there 
was  a feeling  on  the  part  of  the  States  that  appropriations  would  not 
be  made  in  accordance  with  the  authorization,  although  we  relied 
on  that  authority  for  appropriating  the  money.  Nevertheless,  in 
view  of  the  unanimity  with  which  that  bill  was  passed  by  Congress 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  last  year  the  Appropriations  Committee 
raised  the  amount  of  the  Budget  estimate  from  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,- 

000  in  accordance  with  the  authorization,  the  States  felt  very  much 
encouraged  that  this  was  not  just  another  temporary  arrangement 
such  as  they  had  experienced  during  the  World  War  years. 

A vast  majority  of  the  States  have  made  an  insistent  effort  to  build 
up  a sound  program  in  training  doctors  and  nurses  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  equipment  of  clinics  for  the  promotion  of  State  and 
local  groups,  through  appropriations,  and  in  some  instances  through 
voluntary  contributions  in  developing  a sound  program  on  the  as- 
sumption that  Congress  would  go  ahead  with  the  work  that  had  been 
authorized  by  the  Act. 

If  this  appropriation  is  reduced  from  $5,000,000  to  $3,000,000. 

1 know  that  there  will  be  precipitated  a great  deal  of  uncertainty 
in  the  States'  which  have  provided  for  comprehensive  programs. 

Moreover  the  States  will  start  to  curtail  their  expenditures  to  save 
some  money  against  the  time  when  the  smaller  amount  of  money  will 
be  made  available. 

In  turn,  we  are  dealing  not  only  with  the  States,  but  the  State 
health  departments  are  dealing  with  local  communities  in  encour- 
aging the  latter  to  provide  funds  to  carry  on  the  control  program. 
And,  with  the  smaller  amount  of  money  provided  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  treat  as  many  patients.  Also,  the  State  laboratories  will 
be  undermanned  with  the  possible  result  of  less  efficient  tests  being 
made  available. 

The  States  will  be  unable  to  continue  to  supply  drugs  in  the 
amounts  they  are  now  supplying  them  to  the  private  physicians  and 
to  the  clinics. 

Mr.  Houston.  In  other  words,  it  throws  us  back  to  where  we  were, 
to  some  extent  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  It  throws  us  back;  and  just  how  far  one  cannot  prog- 
nosticate, because  of  the  lack  of  confidence  which  I am  sure  will 
arise  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  authorization  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  $7,000,- 
000  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  at  the  risk  of 
trying  your  patience,  I think  a bit  of  history  as  to  the  way  those 
amounts  were  put  into  the  bill  might  be  of  some  interest.  As  Dr. 
Yonder  lehr  has  indicated,  the  best  estimate,  if  we  had  an  adequate 
organization  built  overnight  in  every  county  and  township  and  ham- 
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let  in  the  country  to  deal  with  this  problem  on  a full  basis,  would 
run  somewhere  around  $50,000,000.  The  first  recommendation  for 
appropriations  from  Congress  was  in  the  amount  of  $25,000,000 
annually.  Those  of  us  who  have  some  responsibility  for  administra- 
tion cautioned,  however,  against  starting  off  at  too  high  a level. 

We  realized  that  it  would  take  some  years  to  get  the  personnel 
trained,  to  get  individual  communities  to  do  their  part.  We  do  not 
feel  that  this  should  be  solely  a Federal  program.  We  think  it 
should  be  a joint  program  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  and  the  local  communities,  and  therefore  we  suggested  this 
stepladder  provision.  The  first  sums  suggested  were  four,  eight,  and 
twelve  million  dollars,  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  figures  of  three, 
live,  and  seven  million  dollars,  which  represented  a rate  of  increase 
not  faster  than  we  thought  necessary  for  effective  administration; 
no  faster  than  we  could  build  effective  machinery  to  deal  with  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I suggest  you  amplify  your  statement  for  the  record: 
1 think  that  covers  the  story  pretty  well. 

Dr.  Parran.  Very  well. 


Statement  by  Surgeon  General  Parran  on  the  Effects  on  the  Venereal- 
Disease-Gontkol  Program  of  Failure  to  Provide  Adequate  Funds  for  This 
Activity  in  15)41.  (Requested  by  Chairman  Tarver  and  Messrs.  Engle 
and  Houston) 

Id  prognosticating  tlie  effect  on  the  venereal-disease-control  program  of 
failure  to  provide  sufficient  funds  for  the  development  of  necessary  services  in 
future  years,  the  Public  Health  Service  lias  the  benefit  of  experience  over  a 
22-year  period.  The  first  stimulation  to  the  control  of  the  venereal  diseases 
by  the  Federal  Government  resulted  from  the  act  of  July  9,  1918.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  authorization  contained  in  this  act,  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  was 
appropriated  annually  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1919  and  1920  for  the  purpose 
of  allotting  this  sum  to  the  States  for  the  use  of  their  respective  boards  of 
health  in  the  prevention,  treatment,  and  control  of  venereal  diseases.  The 
allotment  to  any  State  during  the  fiscal  year  1919  was  not  contingent  upon 
any  action  by  the  State  government.  For  the  fiscal  year  1920,  the  second  year 
of  the  original  Venereal  Disease  Control  Act,  the  allotment  of  funds  to  the 
State  for  the  control  of  venereal  diseases  was  dependent  upon  the  appropria- 
tion of  an  equal  amount  of  money  by  the  State  government  for  the  prevention, 
control,  and  treatment  of  the  venereal  diseases.  It  is  significant  that  on 
June  30,  1919.  34  States  had  appropriated  the  funds  necessary  to  entitle  them 
to  the  Federal  allotment  for  the  fiscal  year  1920,  although  the  time  elapsed 
since  the  passage  of  the  Federal  act  was  only  11  months.  Thus,  in  this  short 
period  almost  three-fourths  of  the  States  responded  to  the  then  new  grants-in- 
aid  program  of  the  Federal  Government.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1920 
on  June  30  of  that  year,  46  States  had  made  appropriations  entitling  them  to 
receive  a Federal  allotment  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  9,  1918. 


Appropriations  for  allotments  to  States  for  venereal-disease-control  work,  fiscal 

years  1919-29,  inclusive 


Fiscal  vear : 

1919  

1920  

1921  

1922  

1923  

1924  

215170 — 40 — pi  . 2 


For-allot  merits 
to  State  health 
departments 

- $1,000,000 

_ 1,  COO,  000 

450,  000 
None 
225,  000 
100,  000 


Fiscal  year: 

1925  

1926  

1927  

1928  

1929  


For  allotments 
to  State  health 
departments 

$25,  000 
None 
None 
None 
None 
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The  appropriation  for  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  for  venereal-disease-coutfol 
work  was  cut  in  the  fiscal  year  1921  to  $450,000.  It  is  very  noteworthy  that 
i his  represents  the  first  decrease  in  Federal  funds  for  this  purpose  after  the 
World  War  experience  in  making  grants-in-aid.  No  appropriation  whatever  was 
made  by  the  Congress  for  allotment  to  the  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1922. 
The  attached  table  shows  the  appropriations  which  were  made  for  allotments 
lo  States  for  venerea  1-disease-control  work  in  the  fiscal  years  1919  to  1929 
inclusive.  It  is  significant  that  the  trend  in  Federal  appropriations  for  this 
purpose  was  constantly  downward.  An  era  of  unprecedented  prosperity  had 
arrived,  yet  the  Federal  Government  did  not  concern  itself  with  the  problem 
of  maintaining  adequate  public  health  service  to  cope  with  the  venereal  diseases. 

State  interest  lagged  early  in  this  period.  In  1925,  45  States  notified  the 
Public  Health  Service  that  they  were  making  provision  for  the  control  of  the 
venereal  diseases  to  comply  with  the  Public  Health  Service  regulations  neces- 
sary to  receive  their  share  of  $25,000  appropriated  for  allotment  to  State  boards 
of  health  for  venereal-disease-control  work. 

1 Jy  1929  State  responsibility  for  venereal-disease-control  work  was  at  such 
;t  low  ebb  that  the  Public  Health  Service,  without  funds  for  State  allotment, 
was  not  informed  regarding  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  by  the  State 
governments  for  the  control  of  the  venereal  diseases. 

There  was  some  evidence  of  increased  interest  in  the  problem  beginning 
in  1936  and  1937,  although  specific  expenditures  were  designated  by  few  States 
in  those  years.  In  1938,  the  Venereal  Disease  Control  Act  of  May  24  was 
passed  and  authorized  Federal  assistance  in  the  sums  of  $3,000,0  0.  $5,000,000, 
and  $7,000,000  respectively  for  the  fiscal  years  1939,  1940,  and  1941. 

The  evidence  presented  during  this  hearing  establishes  the  great  increase  in 
the  development  of  diagnostic  and  treatment  services  during  the  fiscal  years 
1939  and  1940.  These  services  have  increased  in  number,  but  what  is  much 
more  important,  they  have  increased  greatly  in  quality  and  in  efficiency.  There 
is  still  need  for  considerable  improvement  in  quality  of  the  services  rendered 
in  the  control  of  the  venereal  diseases  and  for  the  training  of  sufficiently  large 
groups  of  competent  personnel. 

Too  many  health  departments  and  clinics  are  staffed  with  physicians  and 
nurses  inexperienced  in  the  public-health  control  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea. 
Far  too  many  clinics  have  a location  or  are  established  in  quarters  which  do 
not  permit  the  proper  attention  for  the  patient.  Individual  consideration  of 
the  patient  is  too  frequently  forgotten.  There  is  often  unnecessary  exposure 
of  person  and  lack  of  consideration  in  many  clinics  of  even  the  most  funda- 
mental points  of  accepted  procedure. 

Decrease  in  Federal  funds  for  the  control  of  the  venereal  diseases  in  the 
fiscal  year  1941  will  be  first  reflected  in  a decrease  in  the  quality  of  the  work. 
The  high  standards  of  efficiency  of  performance  of  serologic  blood  tests  for 
syphilis  which  have  been  developed  by  the  Public  Health  Service  in  recent 
years  may  be  the  first  to  suffer.  If  this  occurs,  false-positive  reports  of  syphilis 
will  be  made  on  many  persons,  including  those  who  are  examined  for  syphilis 
under  the  premarital  and  prenatal  laws  now  being  enacted  in  so  many  States. 
The  demand  for  venereal-disease-control  services  will  be  just  as  urgent,  but 
there  will  not  be  the  wherewithal  to  provide  good,  efficient  service. 

Experience  shows  that  when  the  quality  of  clinical  work  decreases  attendance 
at  the  clinic  likewise  decreases.  Even  an  uninitiated  person  is  able  to  detect 
medical  work  of  poor  quality.  The  diagnostic  and  treatment  services  will  de- 
crease numerically  to  the  numbers  first  of  1939  and  subsequently  of  1938  if  the 
financial  support  declines  to  this  extent. 

As  in  the  period  1921  to  1925,  with  decreasing  appropriations,  State  and  local 
interest  will  lag.  Thus,  the  vicious  cycle  of  20  years  ago  may  again  be  estab- 
lished. With  decreasing  Federal  funds  and  decreasing  interest  in  the  States 
and  in  the  communities,  State  and  local  support  may  collapse.  We  would  then 
return  to  the  venereal-disease-control  status  of  this  country  during  the  period 
following  the  World  War. 

PREVALENCE  OF  SYPHILIS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBI  A 

Mr.  Houston.  I would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  for  verifi- 
cation of  a statement  that  I saw  in  a newspaper  a few  clays  ago  here 
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in  Washington.  Is  it  a fact,  for  instance,  that  between  two  and  three 
hundred  patients  at  St.  Elizabeths  are  there  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  syphilis? 

Dr.  Parran.  I should  say  that  was  a very  conservative  estimate. 
The  general  figure  for  admission  to  State  mental  hospitals  runs  in 
the  neighborhood  of  9 percent ; slightly  under  what  it  was  a few 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Houston.  I understand  that  the  cost  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  approximately  $500,000  as  compared  with  $50,000  spent  for 
clinical,  preventive  treatment.  Do  you  think  that  is  correct  ? 

Dr.  Parran.  I am  sorry;  I cannot  say  whether  that  is  correct  or 
not. 

Mr.  Houston.  Is  it  a fact  that  they  have  60,000  known  cases  of 
syphilis  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

Dr.  Vonderleiir.  I think  that  is  a little  high. 

Dr.  Parran.  It  seems  high  to  me. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  We  recently  have  done  a survey  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  cooperation  with  the  District  Health  Department. 
Unfortunately  I do  not  have  those  figures  conveniently  at  hand.  We 
might  be  able  to  get  those  if  the  survey  is  completed. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  HEART  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  AMONG  UNTREATED 

SYPH 1 LIT  I C ’ PERSON  S 

Mr.  Houston.  Is  it  true  that  45  percent  of  syphilis  victims,  if  un- 
treated, develop  heart  disease,  and  25  percent,  brain  disease? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  Of  the  untreated  patients,  a very  large  per- 
centage would  develop  either  heart  or  brain  disease. 

Mr.  Houston.  What  would  be  the  percentage  if  they  were  treated  ? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  If  they  were  adequately  treated,  it  would  be  in- 
finitesimal; much  less  than  1 percent. 

Mr.  Houston.  This  statement  is  to  the  effect  that  65  percent  of 
babies  born  to  infected  mothers  who  are  untreated  during  pregnancy 
are  dead  at  birth  and  25  percent  more  die  before  they  are  1 year  old; 
is  that  a correct  statement? 

Dr.  Vonderlehr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Houston.  I notice  that  in  a survey  in  North  Carolina  it  was 
revealed  that  the  average  person  with  syphilis  died  at  32,  and  those 
without  it  died  at  58.  Would  that  be  correct? 

Dr.  Parran.  That  may  be  correct  in  North  Carolina;  I am  not 
sure.  I do  know  that  there  is  a very  material  shortening  in  the  life 
of  a syphilitic  person  as  contrasted  with  one  who  is  not  syphilitic. 
We  have  records  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Engel.  In  going  through  the  maternity  and  child  health  sec- 
tion of  the  Labor  Department.  I went  over  the  charts  showing  the 
work  that  they  had  done,  and  the  effect  of  the  work  they  had  done  in 
prolonging  the  lives  of  younger  children,  and  in  reducing  the  number 
of  deaths  in  maternity  cases.  I noticed,  and  it  is  obvious  from  the 
record,  that  while  they  had  made  considerable  progress  in  reducing 
the  number  of  deaths  of  children,  we  will  say  above  the  age  of  1, 
that  they  were  making  very  little  progress  in  reducing  the  number 
of  deaths  at  birth;  in  other  words,  stillbirths,  and  the  number  of 
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children  who  died  under  a month,  I think  it  was,  which  was  almost 
i he*  same.  Now,  is  that  failure  to  make  progress  in  those  cases  due 
in  part,  or  to  what  extent  is  it  due,  to  the  presence  of  syphilis? 

Dr.  Vonderlkhr.  The  exact  extent  is  not  known,  but  undoubtedly 
syphilis  is  a big  factor  in  causing  stillbirths  and  premature  births, 
and  in  causing  infant  mortality.  In  the  particular  area  of  Georgia, 
which  I ([noted  earlier  today,  where  a fairly  adequate  program  for 
the  control  of  syphilis  has  been  under  way  for  some  years,  there  has 
been  a 30-percent  decrease  in  the  stillbirth  rate  since  the  syphilis- 
control  work  began. 

Mr.  Engel.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  T arveil  Gentlemen,  we  thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  P arran.  I want  to  thank  you,  and  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, for  your  patience,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Thursday,  February  29,  1940. 

NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 

STATEMENT  OF  AUBREY  WILLIAMS,  ADMINISTRATOR,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  KARL  BORDERS,  EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT;  MISS 

ELIZABETH  WICKENDEN,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  ADMINISTRATOR; 

AND  IRVING  SWERDLOW,  CHIEF  STATISTICIAN 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  committee  begins  its  hearings  with  regard  to  the 
estimates  for  the  National  Youth  Administration.  The  subcommittee 
now  handling  this  matter  has  not  heretofore  had  the  responsibility, 
and  it  seems  to  be  advisable  that  the  Administrator,  Mr.  Williams, 
who  is  before  us,  will  make  for  the  record  a general  statement  sum- 
marizing the  origin  and  functions  of  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration, the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  and  which  is  in  process 
of  accomplishment  at  the  present  time,  together  with  plans  which 
may  have  been  projected  for  the  next  fiscal  }^ear. 

We  will  be  glad  to  have  at  the  beginning  of  the  hearings,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, a general  statement  of  that  character. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  ON  HISTORY  AND  WORK  OF  NATIONAL  YOUTH 

ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Williams.  Judge  Tarver  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
would  like  to  ask  for  the  attitude  of  the  committee  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  more  desirable  for  me  to  give  a rather  brief  general 
statement  or  to  take  this  opportunity  to  make  somewhat  of  an  ade- 
quate statement,  reading  some  material  I have  here  showing  actually 
what  we  are  doing  and  how  we  are  operating.  I can  do  either  one, 
Judge,  according  to  how  much  time  you  want  to  give  us. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  want  you  to  take  an  ample  amount  of  time  to 
develop  the  story  adequately,  and  we  will  leave  it  to  your  judgment 
as  to  the  length  of  your  presentation. 

Mr.  Williams.  Then,  if  I may,  with  the  permission  of  the  com- 
mittee, I should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  go  into  more  details 
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than  would  be  brought  out  by  just  a brief  recital  of  a few  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  program.  Therefore,  I would  like  to  read  a part  of 
the  statement  and  make  some  other  comments  as  I go  along. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I may  say  your  prepared  statement  may  be  inserted  in 
the  record  at  this  point,  and  the  summary  which  I have  suggested 
might  be  shorter  than  the  prepared  statement  and  submitted  in  addi- 
tion to  the  prepared  statement. 

Mr.  Williams.  Probably  that  might  be  better.  However,  I will 
combine  the  two  of  them  and  will  submit  a prepared  statement  for 
the  record. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  employed  on  National  Youth 
projects 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  are  not  taking  the  matter  up  in  the  order  sug- 
gested by  me.  I suggested  that  you  discuss  the  origin  of  your  work 
and  follow  it  up  to  the  present  date;  then  describe  what  you  are 
doing  now  and  what  you  are  intending  to  do  next  year. 

Mr.  Williams.  All  right,  sir;  I will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

The  activities  now  carried  on  by  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion really  began  back  in  the  winter  of  1933  and  1934,  when  there 
was  inaugurated  a series  of  projects  in  colleges  to  assist  needy  stu- 
dents under  the  old  F.  E.  H.  A.  At  that  time  funds  were  made 
available  out  of  F.  E.  K.  A.  moneys  which  permitted  something 
between  90,000  and  95,000  young  people  to  continue  their  college 
education  by  means  of  work  performed  in  colleges,  for  which  they 
were  paid  a small  wage.  That  continued  the  next  year  and  was  ex- 
panded to  where  it  ran  up  to  105,000  to  110,000  young  people  in 
colleges  on  that  arrangement. 

The  average  monthly  work  stipend  they  could  earn  was  $15,  and 
the  maximum  was  $20. 

In  1935,  the  National  Youth  Administration  was  created  within 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  by  Executive  Order  7086  to 
carry  on  an  expanded  program  for  young  people.  This  included 
work  for  high-school  students  above  16  years  of  age,  permitting  them 
to  earn  up  to  $6  a month,  and  also  a program  of  part-time  work 
for  young  people  who  had  dropped  out  of  school  and  were  unem- 
ployed, above  16  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  extension  was  by  Executive  order? 

Mr.  Williams.  By  Executive  Order  7086  and  subsequently  by 
Executive  Order  7164. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  a copy  of 
the  Executive  order? 

Mr.  Williams.  I will  be  very  glad  to. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Executive  Order  No.  7086 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION  WITHIN  THE  WORKS 

PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 

By  virtue  of  and  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  approved  April  8,  1935  (Public  Resolution  No. 
11,  74th  Cong.),  I hereby  establish  the  National  Youth  Administration,  to  be 
within  the  Works  Progress  Administration  established  under  Executive  Order 
No.  7034  of  May  6,  1935. 
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There  shall  be  a National  Advisory  Committee  and  an  Executive  Committee 
tor  the  National  Youth  Administration.  The  members  of  said  National  Advisory 
Committee  shall  he  representatives  of  labor,  business,  agriculture,  education, 
and  youth,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  I hereby  appoint  Josephine  Roche 
as  chairman  of  said  Executive  Committee,  to  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation. The  other  members  of  said  Executive  Committee  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  shall  be  under  the  general  supervision, 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  and  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  an  Executive  Director.  I hereby  appoint  Aubrey  W.. 
Williams  as  Executive  Director  thereof  to  serve  without  additional  compensa- 
tion. The  said  Executive  Director  shall  also  be  a member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Allotments,  established  under  said  Executive  Order  No.  7034  of 
May  6.  1935. 

1 hereby  prescribe  the  following  functions  and  duties  of  the  National  Youth) 
Administration  : 

To  initiate  and  administer  a program  of  approved  projects  which  shall  provide 
relief,  work  relief,  and  employment  for  persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and  25,. 
requiring  full  time,  and  who  are  not  regularly  engaged  in  remunerative- 
employment. 

In  the  performance  of  such  duties  and  functions,  expenditures  are  hereby 
authorized  for  necessary  supplies  and  equipment;  law  books,  books  of  reference,, 
directories,  periodicals,  newspapers  and  press  clippings ; travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing the  expense  of  attendance  at  meetings  when  specifically  authorized  by  the 
Executive  Director ; and  the  Executive  Director  is  hereby  authorized  to  accept 
and  utilize  such  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services  and,  with  the  consent 
of  the  State,  the  services  of  such  State  and  local  officers  and  employers,  and' 
appoint,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  civil-service  laws,  such  officers  and 
employees  as  may  be  necessary  and  prescribe  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
and,  without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  fix  the 
compensation  of  any  officers  and  employees  so  appointed:  Provided,  That  insofar 
as  practicable  the  persons  employed  under  the  authority  of  this  Executive  order 
shall  be  selected  from  those  receiving  relief. 

Allocations  will  be  made  hereafter  for  administrative  expenses  and  for- 
authorized  projects. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.. 

The  White  House,  June  2(i, 


Executive  Order  No.  7164 

PRESCRIBING  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  RELATING  TO  STUDENT-AID  PROJECTS  AND  TO 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  YOUTH  ON  OTHER  PROJECTS  UNDER  THE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF 

APPROPRIATION  ACT  OF  1 'LIT 

Regulation  No.  7 

By  virtue  of  and  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  approved  April  8,  1935  (Public  Res.  No.  11, 
74tli  Cong.),  I hereby  prescribe  the  following  rules  and  regulations  relating 
to  student-aid  projects  and  to  employment  of  youth  on  other  projects: 

1.  Definition  of  student-aid  projects. — Student-aid  projects  are  hereby  defined 
to  be  projects  financed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  which  provide  financial  assistance 
to  needy  young  people  in  amounts  which  will  permit  them  to  continue  their 
education  at  high  schools,  colleges,  or  graduate  schools,  in  exchange  for  part- 
time  work  upon  useful  projects. 

2.  Supervision  of  student-aid  projects. — Student-aid  projects  shall  be  super- 
vised by  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

3.  Amount  of  aid. — Recipients  of  student  aid  shall  receive  monthly  payments,, 
in  the  amounts  hereinafter  prescribed,  for  each  month  of  the  school  year. 
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( </ ) Payments  to  liigh-school  students  shall  he  at  a rate  not  in  excess  of  $6 
per  month  for  the  school  year. 

( b ) Payments  to  college  students  shall  not  exceed  an  average  of  $15  per 
month  for  the  school  year,  and  shall  not  exceed  $20  in  any  month. 

(r)  Payments  to  graduate  students  shall  not  exceed  an  average  of  $30  per 
month  for  the  school  year,  and  shall  not  exceed  $40  in  any  month. 

4.  Administration  of  student-aid  projects . — Methods  for  the  selection  of  eli- 
gible students  to  receive  student  aid,  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  performed 
by  the  recipients  of  student  aid.  and  all  conditions  of  employment  shall  be  deter- 
mined by,  or  muter  the  direction  of,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration. 

5.  Employment  of  youth  on  projects. — Young  persons  who  are  eligible  for 
benefits  under  the  National  Youth  Administration  may  be  employed  on  projects 
supervised  or  administered  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  The  monthly 
earnings  to  be  paid  to  such  young  persons  for  work  on  such  projects,  the  max- 
imum and  minimum  number  of  hours  of  work,  and  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment shall  be  determined  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration:  Provided, 
however.  That  the  monthly  earnings  shall  not  exceed  $25  per  month. 

6.  Nonapplication  of  Reputations  Nos.  /,  2,  and  3. — The  provisions  of  Regula- 
tions No.  1 as  amended  (Executive  Orders  Nos.  7046,  7117,  and  7119  of  May  20, 
July  29,  and  July  30.  1935,  respectively),  Regulation  No.  2 as  amended  (Execu- 
tive Orders  Nos.  7060  and  7125  of  June  5 and  August  5,  1935,  respectively),  and 
Regulation  No.  3 (Executive  Order  No.  7083  of  June  24,  1935)  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  student-aid  projects  as  defined  in  paragraph  1 or  to  the  employ- 
ment of  young  persons  under  paragraph  5 above. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  Any ust  29.  1935. 

Mr.  T arver.  Proceed. 

ALLOCATIONS  AND  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  N.  Y.  A. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  in  June  1935  funds  were  allocated  by  the 
President  for  that  purpose  to  the  extent  of  $35,517,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  was  for  the  fiscal  year  1936? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  And  funds  for  the  next  year  were  allo- 
cated out  of  W.  P.  A.  money  under  the  same  conditions.  I believe 
that  year  it  was  $65,600,000,  and  the  next  year  the  President  allo- 
cated $51,200,000. 

At  the  close  of  1938  the  President  separated  the  definite  respon- 
sibility for  the  conduct  of  N.  Y.  A.  from  W.  P.  A.  and  made  it,  as 
far  as  he  could,  an  independent  agency. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  mean,  now.  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
1938? 

Mr.  W illiams.  Yes;  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is  in  the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year  1939? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  you  gave  us  the  amount  of  allocation  of  funds 
for  the  fiscal  years  1936  and  1937 : give  the  amount  for  1938  and 
1939. 

Mr.  Williams.  For  the  fiscal  year  1936  it  was  $35,517,000;  for  the 
fiscal  year  1937  it  was  $65,600,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  1938  it  was 
$51,200,000;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1939  it  was  $75,100,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  for  the  present  fiscal  year? 
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Mr.  Williams.  And  for  this  year  $100,000,000  was  appropriated. 

Mr.  T arver.  I thought  we  had  better  have  that  information  in  the 
record  at  this  point.  Proceed  with  your  statement.  You  had  gotten 
to  the  point  where  the  activities  were  transferred. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  Then,  in  the  Relief  Acts  of  1938  and 
1939  we  were  given  a separate  appropriation,  as  you  will  see  here, 
as  the  National  Youth  Administration,  and  we  have  been  operating 
under  that  this  year.  Part  of  the  Relief  Act  refers  to  us  and  paid 
of  it  does  not. 

As  I said,  the  Congress  made  available  to  us  $100,000,000  for  this 
year’s  work.  On  July  1,  1940,  the  National  Youth  Administration 
becomes  a part  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  under  the  provisions 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1. 

DKPAltTMEN TS  OF  WORK  IN  WORK  PROJECTS  ADMINISTRATION 

Ever  since  that  period  beginning  in  1935,  we  have  had  three  defi- 
nite departments  of  work.  We  had  high-school  work,  where  needy 
youngsters  above  16  years  of  age  were  given  an  opportunity  to  earn 
up  to  $6  a month  while  they  attended  high  school;  we  had  college 
work,  where  any  person  needing  aid  to  remain  in  college  had  an 
opportunity  to  work  for  an  amount  up  to  $20  a month,  or  an  average 
of  $15  a month.  We  have  modified  that  this  year,  so  that  the  average 
does  not  hold,  but  the  top  limit  does  hold — they  cannot  earn  over 
$20  in  a given  month.  And  the  third  part  of  the  work  is  out-of- 
school work  for  needy  young  people  who  have  left  school,  and  they 
are  employed  not  above  70  hours  a month,  at  different  types  of  work 
outside  of  school. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  you  began  that  work  outside  of  schools  when  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1935. 

GROWTH  OF  WORK 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  trace  the  growth  of  your  work  throughout 
those  years,  showing  the  different  types  of  students  in  this  out-of- 
school work  helped,  the  number,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I think  I can  do  that  pretty  accurately,  although  1 
may  have  to  ask  that  I be  given  the  opportunity  to  correct  the  record. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  you  will  have  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  Williams.  As  I said,  we  started  off  under  the  F.  E.  R.  A.  pro- 
gram somewhere  in  the  low  90,000 ’s,  in  1933  and  1934,  in  the  winter 
of  1934,  on  the  college  program,  and  came  on  up  next  year  to  about 
105,000.  In  the  academic  year  1936,  it  ran  up  to  135,000  at  its  peak. 
In  1937  it  ran  up  to  146,000;  then  it  dropped  back  down. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Did  you  have,  in  1937,  a high-school-student  pro- 
gram ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  school  program  there  were  159,000 
students  in  December  1935 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  was  divided  in  what  way  between  high-school 
and  college  students? 

Mr.  Williams.  There  are  159,000  in  high  school  and  124,000  in 
colleges  in  1935.  It  got  up  as  higli  as  281,000  in  1936  in  high  schools 
and,  as  I said,  135,000  in  colleges. 
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Then,  in  1987,  it  got  up  to  a top  of  280,01)0  in  high  schools  and 
146,000  in  colleges. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Mav  I have  the  sheet  there  that  you  are  reading  from  ? 
Mr.  AY  illiams.  Yes,  sir. 

NUMBER  AN1)  EARNINGS  OF  YOUTHS  EMPLOYED  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 


Mr.  T arver.  This  sheet  shows  the  number  of  youth  employed  by 
type  of  institution  and  earnings,  under  the  student  work  program, 
by  months,  from  September  1985  through  December  1939,  and  the 
average  monthly  earnings? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  that  go  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 


Number  of  youth  employed,  by  type  of  institution  and  earnings , under  the 
student -work  program,  by  month,  September  1935  through  December  1939 


Month 

Number  of  youth  employed 

Total  earn- 

Average 

monthly 

earnings 

Total 

School 

College 

Graduate 

ings 

Fiscal  year  1935-36: 

$23,  572,  590 

September  _ ..  . 

34,  924 

26,  163 

8,  700 

61 

221,  210 

$6.  33 

October.  

183,  592 

75,  033 

104,  969 

3,  592 

1,  652,  834 

9.  00 

November 

234,  450 

118,  273 

111,  500 

4,  677 

2,  094,  889 

8.  94 

December . . _ . 

282,  829 

159,  158 

118,  453 

5,  218 

2,  394,  570 

8.  47 

January 

320,  522 

196,  509 

118,  575 

5,  438 

2,  528,  315 

7.  89 

February 

359,  559 

231,  802 

122,  396 

5.  361 

2,  865,  222 

7.  97 

March ...... 

392,  975 

262,  824 

123,  357 

6,  794 

3,  098,  859 

7.89 

April  

416,  948 

281,498 

128,  055 

7.  395 

3,  295,  017 

7.90 

May 

401,  344 

266,  763 

127,  827 

6,  754 

3,  579,  684 

8.  92 

June  ... 

214,  603 

127,  121 

80,  932 

6,  550 

1,841.990 

8.  58 

Fiscal  year  1936-37: 

27,  686,  581 

July _ . 

239 

239 

790 

3 31 

August 

1,  707 

1,  707 

7,  076 

4.  15 

September . 

62,  969 

52,  155 

10,  730 

84 

341,  543 

5.  42 

October.  _ . 

341,583 

207,  954 

128,  771 

4,  858 

2.  518,  444 

7.37 

November. . . 

100.  253 

257,  475 

137,  250 

5,  528 

3,  127,  131 

7.81 

December..  . ...  

412,  210 

270.  464 

136,  572 

5,  174 

3,  138,  856 

7.  61 

January . 

418,  721 

276,  584 

136,  733 

5,  404 

2,  977,  550 

7.  11 

February . . 

428.  818 

283,  738 

139,  541 

5,  539 

3,  236,  888 

7.  55 

March.  

442,  100 

294,  456 

142,  127 

5,  517 

3,  326,  448 

7.52 

April . 

443,  986 

297.  871 

140,  699 

5,  416 

3,  362,  653 

7.57 

May 

425,  694 

280,  427 

139,  841 

5.  426 

3,  653,  116 

8.  58 

June 

249,  826 

153,  168 

92,  382 

4,  276 

1,  996,  086 

7.99 

Fiscal  year  1937-38: 

18,  445,  089 

July ...  _ . ......... 

August ...  . 

36 

36 

144 

4 00 

September 

36,  581 

31.  758 

4,  688 

135 

163, 822 

4.  48 

October 

244,  648 

155,  793 

86,  831 

2,  024 

1,  601,  617 

6.  55 

November ...  . . 

284,  535 

189, 180 

93,  037 

2,318 

1,984,  964 

6.98 

December  ...  .. 

304,  923 

205,  998 

96,  390 

2,  535 

2,  065,  215 

6.  77 

January 

310,  699 

212,  471 

95,  725 

2,  503 

2,  002,  857 

6.  45 

February 

321,  361 

220,  616 

98, 177 

2,  568 

2,  176,  043 

6.  77 

March 

328,  159 

226,  466 

99,  071 

2,  622 

2,  213,  161 

6.  74 

April 

335,  508 

233,  766 

99,  144 

2.  598 

2,  265. 167 

6.  75 

May 

330,  202 

227,  837 

99,  826 

2,  539 

2,  416,  290 

7.32 

June 

1 

220.  070 

142.  420 

75.  716 

1,934 

1,  555,  809 

7.  07 
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X umber  of  youth  employed , by  type  of  institution  mid  earnings,  under  the  student  - 
work  prop  ram,  by  month,  September  1935  through  December  1939 — Continued 


Month 

Number  of  youth  employed 

Total  earn- 
ings 

Average 

monthly 

earnings 

Total 

School 

College 

Graduate 

Fiscal  year  1938-39 : 

$21,  207, 699 

July 

August ... 

1,812 

1,  790 

22 

5 814 

$3  21 

September. 

49,  520 

42. 401 

6, 863 

256 

214,  030 

4. 32 

October  

323,  300 

220,  709 

99, 851 

2,  740 

1,  988,  090 

6. 15 

November 

365, 145 

251,  789 

110, 186 

3, 170 

2,  417,  561 

6.62 

December 

373,  680 

260,  240 

110,  402 

3,038 

2,  426,  304 

6.  49 

January  . . 

373,  518 

261,  980 

108,  543 

2,  995 

2,  275,  059 

6.  09 

February  . 

383,  081 

268,  948 

111,122 

3,011 

2,  467,  957 

6.  44 

M arch 

381,  920 

269,  370 

109,  690 

2,  860 

2,  457,  559 

6.  43 

April  _ ... 

385,  759 

272,  792 

110.  068 

2,  899 

2,  505,  649 

6.  50 

May 

373,  732 

262, 074 

108,  924 

2,  734 

2,  505,  404 

6.  70 

Tune... ... .. 

281, 116 

186,  308 

92,  619 

2, 189 

1,  944,  272 

6. 92 

8,  644, 063 

Fiscal  year  1939-40: 

July . . . 

42 

14 

28 

389 

9.  26 

Ausrust 

1,  317 

1,  315 

2 

5, 009 

3.80 

September  

70, 098 

61,  251 

8,690 

157 

306,  618 

4.  37 

October 

363,  419 

253,  713 

106, 989 

2,717 

2,  400,  460 

6.  61 

November . 

424,  294 

303,  520 

117,  886 

2,  888 

2, 964,  260 

6. 99 

December ... 

434,  350 

314,  310 

117, 148 

2,892 

2, 967,  327 

6.  83 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS  OF  YOUTHS  ON  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  WORK 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  Williams.  I would  like  also,  Judge  Tarver,  to  put  in  the 
record  a table  giving  the  same  thing  for  the  out-of-school  youth  for 
that  period. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that.  Let  me  see  that, 
please. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  This  is  not  for  the  same  period,  however;  this  is  for 
the  period,  January  1936  through  January  1940. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I believe  those  two  tables  cover  the  same 
period.  I went  back,  for  the  purposes  of  the  record,  to  give  you  some 
information  regarding  activities  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  conducted  under  the  old  F.  E.  R.  A. 
set-up.  Those  two  records  are  for  the  same  period  of  time,  though, 
and  that  covers  the  whole  life  of  the  out-of-school  work  prgram,  as 
such. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  the  second  statement  go  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 
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Employment  ami  earnings  on  the  out-of-school  work  program , January  1936 

through  January  19)0 


Month 

Number  of  persons  e 

mployed 

Total 

earnings 

Average 

monthly 

earnings 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Fiscal  year  1935-36 

$12.  249,  384 

L 

L; 

January 

16,  751 

10,  179 

6,  572 

195,  681 

$11. « 

February 

78,  755 

47,  676 

31,079 

1,060.  585 

13. 47 

March 

163,  491 

97.  872 

65,  619 

2,  153,  214 

13. 17 

April 

181,  279 

105,  743 

75,  536 

2,  903, 174 

16. 01 

May 

177,846 

99, 935 

77,911 

2,  866,  235 

16. 12 

June 

184,  256 

100,  989 

83,  267 

3,  070,  495 

16.  66 

Fiscal  year  1936-37 - 

35, 055,  323 

July 

164,  792 

88,600 

76, 192 

2,574, 164 

15.  62 

August  

161,571 

85,  385 

76, 186 

2.  582,  457 

15.98 

September 

166,  664 

87,  773 

7'8, 891 

2,  728,  676 

16.  37 

October 

165,  730 

85, 385 

80,345 

2,  786,  314 

, 16.81 

November..  

171,940 

87,416 

84,  524 

2,921,297 

16.  99 

December  

177,  303 

90,  872 

86,  431 

3,  004, 133 

16.  94 

January ...  

183,  648 

94,  748 

88,  900 

3,  053,  186 

16.  63 

February 

187,  737 

96,  931 

90,  806 

3,  201,  217 

17.  05 

March  

189,  790 

97,  659 

92,  131 

3,  176.  754 

16.  74 

April  

189,  866 

96,  305 

93.  561 

3,  130,  065 

16.  49 

May.. 

182,  149 

89,  041 

93,  108 

3.  037,  877 

16.  68 

June.  

170,  498 

81,  853 

88,  645 

2.  859. 183 

16.  77 

Fiscal  year  1937-38  

31,  181,438 

July 

148,  551 

70.  203 

78,  351 

2,  460,  328 

16.56 

August.  

131,  731 

62,  087 

69,  644 

2,311,  711 

17.  55 

September.--  

126,  191 

59,  054 

67,  137 

2, 164,  177 

17. 15 

October 

122.  407 

56,819 

65,  588 

2, 156.  986 

17.  62 

November..  

126,  953 

58,  972 

67,  981 

2,  254  295 

17.  76 

December  . 

136,  026 

65,  870 

70,  156 

2,  429,  072 

17.  86 

January 

145,  951 

73,  308 

72,  643 

2,  551,  712 

17.48 

February 

152,  105 

78,  242 

73,  863 

2,  687,  985 

17.  67 

March 

154,  833 

81.  136 

73,  697 

2,  738, 972 

17.69 

April - 

158,  890 

85.  301 

73,  589 

2,  765,  686 

17.41 

May 

179,  406 

99,  857 

79,  549 

3, 075,  393 

17. 14 

June 

209,  460 

120,512 

88, 948 

3,  585, 121 

17. 12 

Fiscal  year  1938-39 

50,  019,  386 

July 

214, 983 

123,  065 

91,918 

3,  700,  744 

17.  21 

August  

218,  853 

124.  545 

94.  308 

3,  902,  703 

17.  83 

September 

220,  704 

124,  953 

95,  751 

3,  929,  608 

17. 80 

October 

22C,  295 

123,  375 

96,  920 

4,  027,  599 

18  28 

November 

230,  478 

130,  078 

ICO,  400 

4,  192,  509 

18.  19 

December _ 

239,  628 

136,  534 

103,  094 

4,  400,  142 

18.  36 

January 

237,  468 

135,  453 

102,015 

4,  346,  940 

18.31 

February . 

242,  454 

139,  253 

103,  201 

4, 472, 009 

18. 44 

March 

235,  519 

134,583 

100,  936 

4,  450,  960 

18.90 

April , . . . 

228,  268 

129,  997 

98,  271 

4,  317,  815 

18.92 

May 

224,  889 

128,  781 

96,  108 

4,  285,  733 

19. 06 

June.  . ...  ..  _ . __  __  . 

213,  694 

121,923 

91,771 

3,  992,  624 

18.  68 

Fiscal  year  1939-40 . 

31,  488,  845 

July 

207, 357 

118,  785 

88.  572 

2,  560,  784 

12.  35 

August 

211,217 

120,  750 

90,  467 

4,  145, 126 

19.  62 

September.  _ . 

225.  088 

129,  050 

96,  028 

4,  224,  462 

18.  77 

October.  __  . 

237,  814 

133,  484 

104,  330 

4,  437,  112 

18.  66 

November . 

261, 184 

145,915 

115,  269 

4,  864,  276 

18.  62 

December...  

295,  787 

168,  099 

127,  688 

5,  441,  856 

18.  40 

January . 

322,  367 

184.  305 

138.  062 

5,  815,  229 

18. 04 

Mr.  M i li, i a ms.  It  ought  to  be  made  clear  for  the  record  that  the 
work'  program  and  the  out-of-school  program  did  begin  simultane- 
ously iu  1935,  in  June,  along  with  the  school  program : but  the 
records  were  not  ke])t  to  show  it. 

Mr.  Swerdlow.  The  reason  for  the  month’s  difference  at  the  end 
is  because  we  try  to  give  the  latest  data.  We  do  not  have  the  school 
data  for  January,  but  we  do  have  it  for  the  out-of-school  program. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  noted  that  the  figures  are  not  totaled  as  to  the 
earnings  for  the  various  months  set  out  during  this  period.  I think 
they  should  be  totaled  by  years,  and  I would  be  glad  to  have  you  do 
that  and  have  those  totals  appear  in  the  corrected  statement  as  in- 
serted in  the  record. 

Mr.  Swerdlow.  Would  that  be  by  calendar  vears  or  fiscal  years? 

Mr.  T 'arver.  Preferably  by  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now  continue  with  your  general  statement. 

Mr.  Williams.  Bringing  it  up  to  this  past  year,  we  have  now  em- 
ployed in  the  high-school  program  314,310  young  people,  in  high 
schools. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  the  payment  to  each  of  those  students  in  high 
schools  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  indicated  there  was  some  variation  in  the  pay- 
ment to  college  students,  and  I was  wondering  if  there  is  in  the  pay- 
ment to  higli-school  students. 

Mr.  Williams.  There  is  a variation  there,  too.  We  have  a top; 
it  cannot  go  above  $6  a month.  We  have  a bottom;  it  cannot  go 
below  $3  a month.  But,  in  between  that,  there  is  a variation  based 
on  individual  determination  by  the  school  authorities  and  the  aver- 
age they  receive,  I believe,  is  $4.41  a month.  Some  get  $5;  some  get 
$3 ; and  some  get  $6.  In  each  instance,  of  course,  they  work  a cer- 
tain number  of  hours  in  order  to  earn  that  amount. 

There  are  at  present  employed  120,000  in  colleges  and  universities, 
and  312.000  in  out-of -school  projects. 

PAYMENTS  TO  BENEFICIARIES 

Mr.  T arver.  What  is  the  total  figure  of  all  beneficiaries? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  total  figure  at  the  present  time  is  746,268  young 
people.  The  average  monthly  wage  of  all  of  those  people,  lumped 
together,  is  $9.69.  Broken  down,  it  is  $4.41  for  all  of  those  getting 
work  inside  of  the  high  schools;  it  is  $12.59  for  all  of  those  getting 
work  in  colleges;  and  it  is  $15.06  a month  for  all  youth  working  on 
the  out-of -school-work  projects. 

Mr.  Tarver.  As  to  those  who  work  in  the  out-of-school-work  proj- 
ects, how  many  hours  a month  are  they  required  to  work  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  have  a maximum  of  70  hours;  they  cannot  go 
over  70  hours,  and  we  have  an  understood  minimum  that  they  are 
not  to  go  below — 45  hours. 
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DIFFERENTIATES  IN  WAGES 

Mr.  T arver.  Are  they  all  paid  the  same  hourly  wage? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  they  vary.  They  range  in  hourly  rates 
from  18  cents  an  hour  up  to  41  cents  an  hour.  The  average  hours 
per  month  of  work  in  January  1940  is  52.3  hours  per  month;  na- 
tionally, the  range  in  hourly  rates — this  is  the  out-of -school  pro- 
gram— is  from  18  cents  an  hour  up  to  41  cents  an  hour.  These 
are  the  nonresident  youth. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  are  differentials  in  wages  justified? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  on  the  basis  of  the  locality. 

Mr.  Tarver.  These  are  all  untrained  people,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  It  is  on  a basis  of  the  locality.  For  example, 
in  a State  like  Arkansas,  in  the  rural  section  there,  an  18-cent-an-hour 
rate  matches  the  level  which  young  people  in  that  locality  would  earn 
in  more  or  less  any  type  of  unskilled  labor.  In  a place  like  Pitts- 
burgh, a 41-cent-an-hour  rate  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  rates 
paid  there  for  a similar  kind  of  work. 

We  have  had  some  criticism  along  that  line,  where  it  was  felt  these 
young  people  were  doing  work  at  rates  of  pay  less  than  the  rates  of 
pay  being  paid  locally  for  similar  types  of  work  and  thereby  under- 
cutting the  labor  market,  and  it  constitutes  a problem  for  us,  because 
a lot  of  those  young  people,  Judge,  these  youngsters  23  and  24  years 
o fage,  are  full-grown  men,  and  they  do  a full  day’s  work.  They 
dig  more  dirt  than  almost  any  other  person. 

Mr.  Houston.  Is  there  any  maximum  amount  of  salary  or  contribu- 
tion that  they  get  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  yes.  We  have  a range  in  our  rates  from  $12 
to  $21  a month.  We  do  permit,  in  exceptional  cases,  for  them  to  go 
up  to  $23  a month  on  our  out-of-scliool  programs;  but  those  rates  are 
held  pretty  rigidly.  It  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  we  make  any  excep- 
tions. 1 am  inserting  a schedule  of  our  monthly  wage  structure. 

Schedule  of  month l fi  earnings  for  part-time  work  on  the  out-of-school  work 

program 


Counties  in  which  1930  pop- 
ulation of  largest  munic- 


Region  1 and  class  of  work 

ipality  was 
Over  25,000 

Under  2,500 

Region  I: 

Class  A _ . 

$21 

$17 

Class  B . ...  _ ... 

14 

Region  II: 

Class  A 

19 

17 

Class  B _ ...  . . 

lfi 

14 

Region  III- 

Class  A . __ 

17 

15 

Class  B.  . . . ...  _ 

14 

12 

1 Regions  include  the  following  States: 

Region  I— Arizona.  California.  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine, 
Massachusetts.  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Montana.  Nebraska,  Nevada.  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey! 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota.  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota! 
Utah,  Vermont,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

Region  II— Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  North  Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma.  Virginia.  West  Virginia. 

Region  III — Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  M ississippi,  South  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, Texas. 


Mi*.  Tarver.  Do  I understand  you  have  such  differentials  in  the 
rates  of  pay  for  the  same  type  of  work  as  the  difference  indicated 
of  between  18  cents  an  hour  in  Arkansas  and  41  cents  an  hour  in 
Pennsylvania — for  the  same  type  of  work? 

Mr.  Willi  ams.  Yes,  Judge;  we  have  a differential  there  between 
an  open  country  rural  project,  and  a city  project.  And  the  rural 
project  might  do  identically  the  same  work;  it  might  be  digging  a 
ditch,  and  the  youngster  in  Pittsburgh  digging  the  ditch  would  be 
paid  in  keeping  with  the  rate  paid  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Takver.  Do  you  think  that  is  in  accord  with  the  legislative 
trend  of  the  present  day,  under  which  minimum-wage  rates  for  labor 
in  private  industry  have  been  fixed  rigidly,  applying  to  all  sections 
of  the  country? 

Mr.  Williams.  I do  not,  sir. 

Mi*.  Takver.  Do  not  you  think  they  ought  to  be  corrected  in  your 
organization,  if  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  is  to  continue  to  apply  to 
private  industry? 

Mr.  Williams.  I do.  I think  we  have  tried  to  do  that.  I have 
tried  to  pull  up  the  hourly  rate  in  every  section  of  the  country,  just 
as  fast  as  we  could  without  causing  the  community  to  go  against  it 
and  refuse  to  allow  this  kind  of  thing  to  be  carried  on.  And,  at 
the  same  time,  we  have  tried  to  keep  down  the  hourly  rate  where 
it  was  excessively  high  in  some  other  sections  of  the  country  and,  as 
near  as  possible,  to  close  up  and  telescope  these  differentials  that 
exist. 

Mr.  Takver.  You  are  familiar,  of  course,  with  the  provision  in 
the  Relief  Act,  under  which  you  are  operating  during  the  present 
fiscal  year,  that  the  differentials  in  wages  for  relief  workers  shall 
not  be  greater  in  the  different  geographic  areas  of  the  country  than 
may  be  justified  by  differences  in  cost  of  living? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  that  restriction  applicable  to  your  organization  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  not  applicable,  but  we  understood  that  was 
the  desire  of  Congress  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  last  year,  right 
after  you  passed  that  act,  we  put  through  a new  wage  arrangement 
which  brought  up  the  wages  of  the  South,  both  their  hourly  rates 
and  the  total  monthly  earnings,  and  we  reduced  down  the  monthly 
earnings  and  the  hourly  rates  all  through  the  North.  So  that,  while 
we  are  not  under  that  particular  provision,  I understood  that  was 
the  intent  of  Congress  and,  fundamentally  agreeing  with  it,  I moved 
in  that  direction. 

We  could  not  go  as  far,  maybe,  as  we  should  have,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  you  have  a real  problem  here,  in  employing  young  people 
to  keep  your  wage  in  accord  with  what  the  community  will  stand  for. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  a state- 
ment showing  your  hourly  wage  rates  in  all  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  I will  be  glad  to.  As  a matter  of  fact,,  we 
have  one  here,  and  I was  going  to  ask  you  to  let  me  put  it  in. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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A verage  hourly  earnings  of  youth  employed  on  National  Youth  Administration 

programs 


State  or  Territory 

Out-of- 
school  work 
program, 
January 
1940  > 

Student  work  program,  December  1939 

Total 

Schools 

College  and 
graduate 

Colleges 

Graduate 

Grand  total - 

$0.  29 

$0.  29 

$0.  25 

$0.  34 

$0.  34 

$0.  50 

Alabama. 

. 19 

.21 

. 19 

.26 

.26 

.42 

Arizona ... 

.25 

.30 

.26 

.34 

.33 

.57 

Arkansas  . 

. 18 

. 17 

. 16 

.20 

.20 

California 

.31 

.37 

.29 

.42 

.41 

.49 

Colorado 

.32 

.29 

.27 

.31 

.31 

.41 

Connecticut 

.36 

.33 

.28 

.43 

.39 

.62 

Delaware  

.35 

.27 

.22 

.34 

.34 

District  of  Columbia 

.30 

.36 

.30 

.38 

.37 

.48 

Florida 

. 18 

.26 

.22 

.31 

.31 

.45 

Georgia 

.21 

.23 

.20 

.27 

.27 

.36 

Idaho 

.23 

.31 

.27 

.36 

.36 

.50 

Illinois 

.30 

.30 

.25 

.36 

. 36 

.52 

Indiana 

. 28 

.28 

.24 

.33 

.33 

.43 

Iowa 

.27 

.26 

.21 

.30 

.30 

.49 

Kansas 

. 26 

.25 

.21 

.28 

.28 

.42 

Kentucky  

. 21 

. 23 

. 21 

.26 

.26 

Louisiana 

.25 

.25 

. 21 

.31 

.30 

.59 

Maine  . . _ _ 

. 29 

.30 

. 28 

.32 

.32 

Maryland 

.31 

.32 

.26 

.38 

.37 

.76 

Massachusetts 

.33 

.32 

. 29 

.37 

.36 

.46 

Michigan 

.30 

.31 

.26 

.36 

.36 

.49 

Minnesota 

. 41 

.32 

.29 

.34 

.34 

.45 

Mississippi 

.21 

. 19 

. 17 

.23 

.23 

.25 

Missouri 

. 27 

.26 

.22 

.32 

.32 

.44 

Montana 

.40 

.31 

.29 

.35 

.35 

.45 

Nebraska 

.28 

.26 

.23 

.29 

.29 

.41 

Nevada  

.37 

.37 

.31 

.44 

.44 

New  Hampshire 

.28 

.31 

.27 

.33 

.33 

. 49 

New  Jersey 

.36 

.30 

.27 

.38 

.38 

.42 

New  Mexico . 

. 29 

.34 

.25 

.57 

.59 

.30 

New  York  City 

.37 

.45 

.40 

.50 

.50 

.62 

New  York  (excluding  New7 

York  City) 

.35 

.32 

. 28 

.38 

.37 

.50 

North  Carolina ... 

.21 

.24 

. 19 

.29 

.29 

■ .47 

North  Dakota 

. 29 

. 26 

. 24 

.28 

.28 

Ohio  

.32 

.30 

.25 

.36 

.35 

.49 

Oklahoma 

. 19 

.23 

.21 

.26 

. 26 

.33 

Oregon 

.32 

.31 

.25 

.35 

.34 

.50 

Pennsylvania 

.36 

.41 

.45 

.38 

.37 

.52 

Rhode  Island 

.39 

.33 

.27 

.44 

.43 

.57 

South  Carolina 

. 18 

.24 

.20 

.30 

.30 

.50 

South  Dakota 

.30 

. 25 

. 25 

. 25 

. 25 

Tennessee 

. 18 

.21 

. 18 

.28 

.28 

.48 

Texas . 

. 26 

.26 

.22 

.30 

.30 

.43 

Utah...  

.31 

.28 

.21 

.33 

.33 

.46 

Vermont 

.35 

.21 

.27 

.34 

.34 

.50 

Virginia 

. 22 

. 26 

.21 

.32 

.32 

.45 

Washington 

.33 

.32 

.25 

.38 

.38 

.50 

West  Virginia 

.30 

. 27 

.26 

.31 

.30 

.50 

Wisconsin 

.38 

.33 

. 25 

.45 

.44 

.59 

Wyoming 

.28 

.31 

.27 

.35 

.35 

.38 

Hawaii  

. 28 

. 25 

.33 

.32 

,44 

Puerto  Rico 

. 23 

. 15 

.28 

.28 

i Nonresident  projects  only. 


Mr.  Williams  (continuing).  I fully  sympathize  with  you  in  that 
regard;  but  I must  say  I recognize  in  the  open  country,  the  rural 
country,  they  probably  would  not  let  you  employ  a young  person  if 
you  tried  to  pay  them  anything  like  25,  26,  or  28  cents  an  hour.  The 
sponsors  would  not  sponsor  projects.  And  that  is  the  problem  you 
are  up  against,  as  I know  you  recognize. 


* 


( UTT-OF- SCHOOL  PROJECTS 


M r.  Tarn  er.  We  may  have  some  further  discussion  of  this  later, 
I nit  now,  if  you  will,  proceed  to  outline  your  method  of  work — how 
you  go  about  your  work. 

Mr.  Williams.  Let  me  discuss,  first,  the  out-of-school  projects. 
We  have  more  than  20,000  out-of-school  projects.  They  are  located 
iu  practically  every  county  in  America.  I think,  outside  of  169 
counties,  we  have  projects  being  conducted  in  every  one  of  the  3,072 
counties  in  America — a thing  of  which  we  are  really  very  proud. 

These  young  people,  on  our  out-of-school  projects,  range  from  18 
to  24  years  of  age;  they  are  not  16  to  24,  but  none  under  18.  They 
are  selected  from  families  with  an  income  base  which  you  classify 
as  “needy.” 

Frankly,  we  have  tried  to  get  away  from  relief  status  and  our 
young  people  are  not  just  those  who  come  through  relief  offices,  but 
rather  we  have  set  up  our  own  offices  and  do  our  own  selection.  We 
try  to  give  to  the  youth  the  impression  he  is  being  given  a job;  he  is 
not  being  given  relief.  He  applies  for  a job  with  us,  and  we  use 
the  word  “employment”  rather  than  “relief,”  and  what  the  youngster 
does  is  called  employment,  and  the  place  he  applies  is  called  an 
employment  office. 

I want  you  to  get  this  picture  of  who  these  young  people  are. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  are  they  selected  and  how  are  they  distributed 
throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  we  do  use  the  relief  offices;  they  refer  young 
people  to  us;  and  we  use  employment  offices,  they  refer  youth  to  us; 
we  use  private  welfare  agency  offices,  they  refer  young  people  to  us; 
we  use  the  schools,  and  in  every  case,  except  the  relief  office,  where 
they  make  their  own  investigation,  we  do  our  own  investigating  and 
determine  if  the  youth  is  actually  in  need.  Frankly,  my  own  convic- 
tion in  that  particular  matter  is  that  any  youth  who  is  willing  to 
work  and  will  work  for  $15.58  a month,  and  do  the  kind  of  work  we 
have,  rather  proves  he  is  eligible  for  the  employment  we  have:  but 
we  do  try  to  select  the  most  needy  youth. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  many  hours  a day  do  they  work  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  work  a maximum  of  8 hours  a day. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  would  only  mean  5 days’  work  a month,  then, 
for  the  boy  working  in  Pittsburgh,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  minimum;  but  in  most  cases  they  work 
an  average,  as  I said,  of  52  hours;  so  he  would  work  around  7 days 
a month.  And  they  try  to  divide  that  up  so  that  the  youth  works 
3 days  1 week  and  4 days  the  next  week. 

We  use  all  agencies  which  have  to  do  with  youth  in  the  commun- 
ity to  assist  us  in  referring  them  to  us  and  certifying  them  to  us. 

Now.  as  to  who  they  are.  I have  told  you  their  number.  The 
characteristics  of  these  young  people  indicate  some  very  interesting 
things.  First  of  all,  two-thirds  of  them  are  under  21  years  of  age 
and  only  5 percent  are  over  23  years  of  age.  The  average  age  of 
the  youth  working  in  N.  Y.  A.  is  19  years  and  9 months.  Four  out 
of  ten  did  not  go  beyond  the  eighth  grade  in  their  school  work; 
only  29  percent  completed  high  school,  although  an  additional  30 
percent  attended  high  school  for  1 ^year  or  more. 
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Only  1 in  30  was  able  to  go  to  college  and  only  about  10  percent 
of  these  were  able  to  complete  the  fourth  year.  And  then  this  is 
significant — oyer  one-lialf  of  the  youth  on  our  projects  have  had  no 
previous  work  experience  at  all.  Of  the  youths  who  have  had  pre- 
vious work  experience,  21  percent  were  farm  laborers;  22  percent 
were  general  laborers;  26  percent  were  domestics  in  private  families, 
hotels,  or  restaurants;  15  percent  were  factory  operators  or  helpers; 
8 percent  were  clerks  in  retail  stores,  and  8 percent  were  office  work- 
ers or  professional  workers.  About  90  percent  of  the  total  either 
had  never  worked  or  had  slight  work  experience  in  occupations  that 
require  little  or  no  skill  and  which  offered  few  opportunities  for 
developing  the  skill  required  for  successful  competition  in  the  labor 
market. 

Operations  for  the  current  fiscal  year  began  with  a total  employ- 
ment on  projects  of  207,000  persons  in  July  1939,  but  this  has  in- 
creased until  we  now  have,  in  January  1940,  322,367.  The  average 
employment  this  year  will  be  approximately  280,000  persons  each 
month. 

EMPLOYMENT  ANI)  EARNINGS  ON  0TJT-0F-SCII00L.  WORK  PROGRAM  BY 

STATES 

I would  like  here,  if  I may.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  put  in  a table 
showing  the  employment  on  N.  Y.  A.  projects  by  States  for  January 
1940. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  that. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 


Employment  and  earnings  on  the  out-of-school  work  program , by  States,  January 

19)0 


• 

Number  of  persons  employed 

Earnings 

N umber  of 
youths  per 
supervisor 

State 

Total 

Youths 

Sapor  visors 

Amount 

Average 

monthly 

earnings 

Grand  total 

322,  367 

311.918 

10,449 

$5,815,  229 

$18.  04 

30 

Alabama...  . . 

7.  538 

7,  254 

284 

129, 142 

17.  13 

26 

Arizona  . _ . . . . 

1,358 

1,315 

43 

22,  218 

16.  36 

31 

Arkansas 

6,  944 

6,  629 

315 

108,176 

15.  58 

21 

California.. _ 

15,  364 

15,  101 

263 

293,  999 

19.  14 

57 

Colorado 

2,612 

2,  536 

76 

47.  032 

18.01 

33 

Connecticut ___ 

3,  289 

3,  153 

136 

67,  358 

20.  48 

23 

Delaware  ..  ...  ... 

511 

502 

9 

7,  660 

14.  99 

56 

District  of  Columbia 

1, 115 

1,088 

27 

20,  439 

18.  33 

40 

Florida.. ...  

4,  359 

4, 174 

185 

65, 069 

14.93 

23 

Georgia . 

6.  658 

6,  442 

216 

117,  007 

17.  57 

30 

Idaho  ..  . . _. _ 

1,849 

1,  777 

72 

38,811 

20.  99 

25 

Illinois.  ..  . _ ._ 

17,  082 

16,  437 

645 

308,  107 

18.  04 

25 

Indiana 

6,  702 

6,  513 

189 

117,  211 

17.  49 

34 

Iowa..  

7, 130 

6,  955 

175 

117,  996 

16.  55 

40 

Kansas ...  _ _ 

5,  098 

4,  870 

228 

85,  252 

16.  72 

21 

Kentucky  _ ....  ... 

7,  063 

6,  751 

312 

>22,  539 

17.  35 

22 

Louisiana  . . .. 

5.  774 

5.  451 

323 

115,  352 
46,  923 

19  98 

17 

8 

Maine . . ...  ...  _ . . ...  ... 

1,861 

1,658 

203 

25.  21 

Maryland  

4,  297 

4, 179 

118 

73,441 

17.  09 

35 

Massachusetts _ . 

10,  759 

10,509 

250 

205,  655 

19. 11 

42 

Michigan  _ 

12.  480 

12,  170 

310 

235,  669 

18.  88 

39 

Minnesota 

6,  219 

5,  981 

238 

128,533 

20.  67 

25 

Mississippi 

5,  779 

5,  555 

224 

90,  312 

15.  63 

25 

Missouri 

11,  101 

10,  865 

236 

171, 198 

15.  42 

46 

Montana 

1.  792 

1,735 

57 

34,  955 

19.  51 

30 

Nebraska. . ... 

3,  765 

3,  658 

107 

60,  839 

16.  16 

34 

Nevada ... 

239 

232 

7 

3,  673 

15.  37 

33 

New  Hampshire. . _.  _. 

983 

913 

70 

20,  460 

20.  81 

13 

New  Jersev...  ...  . .. 

10,  692 

10,  383 

309 

206,  820 

19.  34 

34 

New  Mexico . . _ .. 

215170— 40— pt.  2- 

2.  096 

37 

1,980 

116 

41,  735 

19.91 

17 
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Employment  and  earnings  on  the  out -of -school  tuork  program , hy  States,  January 

lDJfO — Continued 


Number  of  persons  employed 

Earnings 

Number  of 
youths  per 
supervisor 

State 

Total 

Youths 

Supervisors 

Amount 

Average 

monthly 

earnings 

New  York  City 

New  York  (excluding  New 

10, 418 

10, 128 

290 

$243, 260 

$23. 35 

35 

York  City) 

10, 855 

10, 376 

479 

227,  464 

20. 95 

22 

North  Carolina 

12, 156 

11,  788 

368 

186,  442 

15.  34 

32 

North  Dakota _ 

3,  079 

2,  989 

90 

54,  583 

17.  73 

33 

Ohio 

12,  809 

12,  431 

378 

238,  498 

18.  62 

33 

Oklahoma . 

9, 163 

8,  856 

307 

166,  064 

18. 12 

29 

Oregon 

2,  349 

2,  300 

49 

40,  693 

17.  32 

47 

Pennsylvania _ 

20,117 

19,  525 

592 

367,  465 

18.  27 

33 

Rhode  Island __  „ . 

1,757 

1,702 

55 

31, 487 

17.  92 

31 

South  Carolina 

4,  644 

4,  432 

212 

71,  035 

15.  30 

21 

South  Dakota..  

3,  590 

3,480 

110 

42,  201 

11.  76 

32 

Tennessee  ..  ..  . 

8,119 

7, 877 

242 

115, 109 

14. 18 

33 

Texas 

20, 129 

19,  521 

608 

354,  401 

17.61 

32 

Utah 

1,  681 

1,635 

46 

32, 955 

19.  60 

36 

Vermont 

721 

705 

16 

11,996 

16.  64 

44 

Virginia 

6, 868 

6,  659 

209 

113,816 

16.  57 

32 

Washington _ .. 

5,  376 

5,  273 

103 

100,  315 

18.  66 

51 

West  Virginia . 

6,  078 

5,  801 

277 

121,  795 

20.  04 

21 

Wisconsin 

9,  240 

8,  981 

259 

181,035 

19.  59 

35 

Wyoming.. 

709 

693 

16 

11,  034 

15.  56 

43 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PROGRAM  BY  TYPE  OF  PROJECTS  AND  POPULATION 


Mr.  Williams.  In  January  1940,  2,903  out  of  3,072  counties  in  the 
United  States  had  work  projects  in  them.  In  22  States,  youth  proj- 
ects were  being  conducted  in  every  county  in  the  State. 

Except  for  counties  in  which  the  population  of  the  largest  munici- 
pality is  100,000  and  over,  and  in  counties  in  which  the  population  of 
the  largest  municipality  is  less  than  2,500,  the  urban  and  rural  dis- 
tribution of  youth  employment  on  N.  Y.  A.  out-of-school  program 
is  approximately  the  same  as  the  general  population,  N.  Y.  A.  work 
projects  provide  relatively  more  employment  to  rural  youth  than  to 
urban  youth,  and  I would  like  to  insert  this  table,  also,  showing  the 
distribution  of  the  youth  employment  on  N.  Y.  A.  projects  in  relation 
to  population,  if  I might. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is,  as  between  the  States? 

Mr.  Williams.  As  between  the  States,  and  between  the  population. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  between  rural  and  urban  areas  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that,  and  would 
like  to  have  you  insert  the  same  character  of  information  with  re- 
gard to  the  distribution  of  your  high-school-student-aid  beneficiaries, 
and  your  college-aid  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that  except  for  the 
college  program,  for  which  we  do  not  have  in  Washington  the  records 
on  the  residence  of  each  student.  That  again,  I think,  will  show 
much  the  same  thing. 
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Urban-rural  distribution  of  youth  employed  on  the  out-of-school  work  program 
and  the  school  work  program  and  the  total  youth  population 


[Percent  of  total  youth] 


Counties  in  which  the  1930  population  of  the  largest 
municipality  was— 

Out-of- 

school 

work 

program, 

January 

1940 

School 
work 
program 
1939-40 1 

Population 
aged  15-24, 
1930 

Total-  - - - --  - 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,000  and  over  ..  - - . 

32.  0 

33.7 

38.  1 

50,000  to  99,999  __  . 

7.4 

6.  4 

6.7 

25,000  to  49,999  __  ..  

8.  6 

7.  1 

7.  6 

10,000  to  24,999  

12.  4 

13.0 

12.9 

5,000  to  9,999  

10.  8 

11.3 

10.3 

2,500  to  4,999  . _ . _ - _ 

10.  2 

11  0 

10.5 

Under 2,50b,-  - - - - -- 

18.  6 

17.5 

13.9 

1 Based  on  monthly  student  quotas  for  schools  located  in  counties  in  which  1930  population  of  largest 
municipality  of  the  sizes  indicated. 


Mr.  Williams  (continuing).  Of  the  322,000  persons  employed  in 
1940,  96.8  percent  were  youth  who  were  certified  as  in  need  of  assist- 
ance, leaving*  3.2  percent  that  are  foremen,  timekeepers,  and  youth 
employed  in  supervisory  capacities. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  BY  STATES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Before  we  get  away  from  that  other  statistical  iiu 
formation,  1 would  also  like  to  have  you  insert  in  the  record  a table 
showing  the  distribution  for  the  fiscal  year  1939  and  so  far  in  the 
fiscal  year  1940  of  the  funds  which  have  been  administered  by  you 
and,  insofar  as  you  are  able,  show  how  they  have  been  expended  by 
States  as  between  the  high-school  program,  the  college  program,  and 
the  out -of -school  program. 

Mr.  Williams.  I will  be  glad  to  insert  a table  showing  the  allo- 
cation of  the  out-of-school  program  for  the  current  fiscal  year  by 
States,  and  the  same  thing  for  the  high-school  and  college  programs. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I want  it  not  only  as  to  the  number  of  students  but 
as  to  the  expenditure  of  funds. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  I will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 


Distribution  of  National  Youth  Administration  funds  by  programs , fiscal  years  1988-39  and  1989  ',<) 

[As  of  Feb.  29,  1940] 
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DEPARTMENT 


OF  LABOR— FEDERAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 


S’ umber  of  youth  employed  under  the  student-work  program,  by  type  of 
institution  and  by  State,  December  1939 


State  or  territory 


Grand  total 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas  

California 

Colorado 

Connect  icut 

i )elaware 

I Mstrict  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

( Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York  City 

New  York  (excluding  New  York  City) 

Nojrth  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 


Total 

School 

College 

Graduate 

434,  350 

314,310 

117, 148 

2, 892 

10.  834 

8,  886 

1,944 

4 

1,907 

1,322 

574 

11 

6, 151 

4,969 

1. 182 

19,  584 

11,002 

8,  210 

372 

5,362 

4,017 

1,  320 

25 

2,  828 

2,019 

678 

131 

509 

371 

138 

1,637 

639 

886 

112 

5,  294 

4, 119 

1, 169 

6 

11,601 

8,  901 

2,  604 

96 

2,  328 

1,608 

712 

8 

23,  746 

17,  384 

6, 104 

258 

11,647 

8,  209 

3,385 

53 

7,317 

4,  507 

2,  734 

76 

9,  660 

7,  029 

2,  610 

21 

9,  051 

7,  224 

1,827 

6,  906 

4,  757 

2,  126 

23 

1,937 

1,  341 

596 

3,  592 

2,  305 

1,250 

37 

11,259 

8,163 

2,  940 

156 

15,  382 

10,  759 

4, 443 

180 

9,686 

6, 926 

2,  733 

27 

8,  284 

6,  252 

2, 029 

3 

12,  094 

8,  836 

3,  232 

26 

3, 086 

2, 347 

738 

1 

5,  856 

4,150 

1,693 

13 

281 

194 

87 

1, 158 

611 

540 

7 

9.  707 

7,  866 

1,829 

12 

1,908 

1.  430 

470 

8 

23,  657 

16,  292 

6,  957 

408 

17,  403 

12,  931 

4,  369 

103 

9,  589 

6,  355 

3,  200 

34 

4,  665 

3,  804 

861 

21,  868 

15,  782 

5,  985 

101 

13, 173 

10, 104 

3, 033 

36 

3,  731 

2,  257 

1,  462 

12 

32,  472 

25,  38C 

6,881 

211 

1,  833 

1,  241 

577 

15 

6,  845 

5, 048 

1,  796 

1 

5,  901 

5,  224 

677 

1C,  570 

8,  308 

2.  224 

38 

21, 102 

14,  838 

6,  226 

38 

3,914 

2,240 

1,661 

13 

1, 194 

726 

466 

2 

7,  212 

4,  927 

2,  260 

25 

6,  945 

4,  898 

1,992 

55 

7, 106 

5,  804 

1,  280 

22 

12, 115 

8,  440 

3,  582 

93 

774 

553 

218 

3 

840 

602 

222 

16 

849 

413 

436 

INSTITUTION  AND  PROCEDURE  OF  CARRYING  ON  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Williams  (continuing).  In  the  current  fiscal  year,  $67,133,000 
of  Federal  funds  have  been  allocated  for  the  N.  Y.  A.  out-of -school 
program.  The  funds  were  distributed  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
their  youth  population ; that  is,  each  State  was  allowed  that  portion  of 
the  Federal  funds  that  its  18-  to  24-year-olds,  inclusive,  constitute  of 
the  total  number  of  youth,  as  shown  by  the  census  statistics.  In  other 
words,  the  idea  was  to  distribute  these  funds  on  the  basis  of  youth 
population. 

During  the  first  7 months  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  cospon- 
sors— and  we  can  show  that,  also — contributed  17.3  percent  of  the 
total  project  funds  expended  in  the  out-of-school  projects.  This 
amounted  to  $7,351,459.  In  other  words,  municipalities,  counties, 
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States,  and  other  parts  of  the  Government  contributed  17.3  percent  of 
the  total  project  funds  expended. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Explain  how  these  projects  are  instituted,  and  the 
method  of  procedure  subsequent  to  their  institution. 

Mr.  Williams.  They  are  initiated  by  some  public  agency — some 
local,  Government  public  agency,  such  as  school  boards,  county  gov- 
ernment, or  municipal  government.  They  make  a proposal  to  us  and 
act  as  cosponsors  with  us  in  the  project. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Those  projects  may  consist  of  any  type  of  work  which 
any  governmental  agency  desires  to  have  performed? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  provided  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  think 
will  actually  benefit  the  youths  who  are  going  to  work  on  the  project — 
which  is  a major  consideration  with  us. 


TYPES  OF  PROJECTS  IN  0TJT-0F-SCH00L  PROGRAMS 


Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  outline  the  types  of  projects? 

Mr.  Williams.  Here  is  a table  showing  employment  by  the  types 
of  projects  that  we  are  conducting  right  now: 


Number  of  persons  employed  on  the  out-of-school  work  program , by  sex  and  by 

type  of  project,  January  1940 


Type  of  project 


Total 


Number 


Percent 
of  total 


Male 


Female 


Total,  persons. 


Youth,  total 

Highway,  road  and  street 

Improvement  of  grounds  around  public  buildings 

Administrative  buildings 

Charitable,  medical  and  mental  buildings 

Educational  buildings 

Agricultural  buildings 

Social  and  recreational  buildings 

Youth  centers 

Airport  buildings  and  facilities 

Bridges 

Recreational  facilities  other  than  buildings 

Other  buildings  and  facilities 

Conservation,  irrigation  and  flood  control 

Water  and  sanitation 

Clerical  assistance  and  service  projects 

Research,  statistical  and  nonstatistical  surveys 

Public  health  and  hospital  work 

Museum  work,  exhibits,  visual-aid  material 

Library  service  and  book  repair  

Arts  and  crafts,  music,  drama,  and  writing 

Recreational  leadership 

Workshops 

Sewing 

Miscellaneous  production 

Resident  projects,  total 

Hememaking 

Workshops 

Agricultural  training 

Other 

Nursery  schools 

School  lunches 

Homemaking 

Projects  not  elsewhere  classified 

Supervisors 


322,  367 

184,  305 

138,  062 

311,918 

100.0 

177,  667 

134,  251 

14,  298 

4.6 

14, 110 

188 

14,  480 

4.6 

14,  397 

83 

2, 156 

.7 

2,150 

6 

2,  302 

.7 

2,  267 

35 

14,  525 

4.7 

14,  359 

166 

668 

.2 

667 

1 

7,  757 

2.5 

7,  694 

63 

2,  240 

.7 

2,  197 

43 

286 

. 1 

286 

396 

.1 

396 

25,  296 

8. 1 

25, 089 

207 

3,  793 

1.2 

3,  716 

77 

6,  774 

2.2 

6,  672 

102 

1,186 

.4 

1,185 

1 

68,  261 

21.9 

14, 196 

54,  065 

296 

.1 

185 

111 

8,  837 

2.8 

1,  453 

7,  384 

653 

.2 

113 

540 

5,  954 

1.9 

664 

5,  290 

4,  569 

1.5 

2,685 

1,884 

12,  737 

4.1 

6,  396 

6,  341 

35,  675 

11.4 

33,  714 

1,961 

20,  065 

6.4 

223 

19,  842 

3,288 

1.1 

2,367 

921 

29,  849 

9.6 

15,  668 

14, 181 

9,  526 

3. 1 

159 

9,  367 

2,  864 

.9 

2,837 

27 

810 

.3 

810 

16,  649 

5.3 

11,  862 

4,  787 

4,  848 

1.5 

151 

4,  697 

4,  638 

1.5 

133 

4,  505 

10,  513 

3.4 

455 

10,  058 

5,  578 

1.8 

4,  079 

1,499 

10,  449 

6,  638 

3,  811 
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Public-buildings  projects,  that  is,  projects  having  to  do  with  work 
in  or  on  public  buildings,  34.0:'0,  or  10.9  percent  of  the  total. 

Work  on  grounds  about  public  buildings,  that  is,  landscaping, 
improving,  planting,  and  different  types  of  horticultural  work, 
14.500,  or  4.0  percent. 

Work  on  highways,  roads,  streets,  14,500,  or  4.0  percent. 

Work  on  recreational  facilities,  the  making,  maintenance,  and 
repair  of  them,  25,000  young  people  employed,  or  8.1  percent. 

Work  as  clerical  assistants,  such  as  stenographic  work,  filing,  and 
any  and  all  kinds  of  office  work,  68,000,  or  21.9  percent  of  the  total. 

Work  in  work  shops  and  sewing  rooms,  automotive  shops,  aircraft 
shops,  59,000,  or  18.9  percent. 

Work  of  a conservation  and  sanitation  character,  8,000,  or  2.0 
percent. 

Work  at  home  economics  work,  20,000,  or  0.4' percent. 

Work  on  residence  projects,  where  they  go  and  live  and  work  in 
shops  and  do  farm  work  and  a variety  of  types  of  things — for  in- 
stance, we  have  21  different  types  of  projects  down  at  Habersham, 
Ga. — 30,000  people  working  in  such  projects,  or  9.6  percent  of  the 
total. 

Professional -assistance  projects  of  all  types  and  character,  where 
youth  assist  in  public-health  work,  library  assistance,  research,  and 
other  work  of  this  type,  33,000,  or  10.0  percent. 

Then,  miscellaneous  types  of  work,  6,000. 

I am  submitting  a more  detailed  statement  on  work  being  done. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 


EMPLOYMENT  TO'  TYPES  OF  PROJECTS 

The  youth  employed  on  the  out-of-scliool  work  program  are  assigned  to  a wide 
variety  of  projects  in  the  fields  of  minor  construction,  conservation,  education, 
production,  health,  and  office  work.  Table  13  shows  the  number  of  persons 
employed  on  N.  Y.  A.  projects  during  January  1940  by  types  of  projects.  A 
picture  of  the  types  of  goods  and  services  produced  for  community  use,  as  well 
as  an  indication  of  the  various  fields  of  experience  in  training  given  to  the 
youth,  may  be  obtained  from  a brief  summary  of  the  major  types  of  project 
activity. 

Pu l)lic-build ing  projects. — These  projects  consist  of  construction  or  repair 
work  on  public  buildings  and  facilities.  During  Janaury  1940,  34,000  youths 
were  engaged  in  the  construction  and  repair  work.  Nearly  14,500  youths  worked 
on  the  improvement  of  grounds  around  public  buildings,  doing  grading,  sodding, 
planting  shrubbery,  trees,  and  flowers,  and  laying  out  or  improving  parking- 
areas.  Another  14,500  youths  were  assigned  to  highway,  road,  and  street  work, 
on  which  they  graded  and  laid  road  surface,  set  curbs  and  sidewalks,  and 
constructed  culverts  and  bridges.  A major  part  of  the  work  activity  on  these 
road  projects  was  directed  to  improving  road  safety  by  building  guard  rails, 
painting  markers,  and  installing  lights,  signals,  and  other  safety  devices.  The 
following  table  shows  a few  of  the  major  physical  accomplishments  of  N.  Y.  A. 
work  projects  in  this  field  during  the  fiscal  year  1938-39. 
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Fiscal  year  1938-39 


Work  completed 

Unit  of  measure- 
ment 

New  con- 
struction 
or  addi- 
tions 

Repair  or 
improve- 
ment 

Schools  . . . _ _ _ _ 

N um  her  . 

581 

4,  277 
87 

Libraries.  . . . ...  . 

Number 

9 

Gymnasiums.  ....  ..  . ... 

Number  . 

33 

135 

\uditoriums  and  museums 

Number  

22 

83 

Youth  center  buildings ..  

Number  . _ 

118 

184 

Community  buildings 

Number 

183 

411 

Charitable  and  medical  buildings  . 

Number  

62 

215 

Dormitories  and  staff  residences 

Number 

172 

231 

Courthouses,  office  and  other  administrative 

Number  . . . ... 

59 

237 

buildings. 

Warehouses  and  garages  . _ ..  ..  . 

Number 

145 

55 

Social  and  recreational  buildings. 

Number  ...  

208 

304 

Park  and  trailside  shelters 

Number  _ ... 

627 

282 

Agricultural  buildings  

Number  ..  .. 

287 

132 

Street  markets  and  roadside  stands 

Number  

140 

4 

Bridges.. ...  . 

Number  ..  . 

483 

412 

Culverts ..  

Number.  . . 

1,920 

187 

1,274 
2,  225 
87 

Highways,  roads,  and  streets . 

Miles 

Sidewalks  _ 

Miles . 

130 

Curbs,  gutters,  and  guardrails ... 

Street  signs  

Miles ... 

Number 

228 
157, 045 
373 
250, 007 
52,  063 
237 

145 
64,  031 
653 
274, 939 

Roadside  landscaping . 

Parking  areas  and  overlooks 

Miles ...  ... 

Square  yards  .. 

Landscaping  of  grounds  . 

Acres.  . 

Fencing 

Miles 

75 

Work  in 
progress 
June  30, 
1939 — New 
construc- 
tion or 
additions 


326 

6 

56 

15 

89 

63 

19 

67 

37 

8 

34 

67 

37 

1 

40 


Recreational  facilities. — About  25,000  youths  were  employed  during  January 
on  the  improvement  of  recreational  facilities.  These  workers  built  or  improved 
athletic  fields,  playgrounds,  grandstands,  bleachers,  tennis  courts,  swimming 
pools,  and  other  facilities  for  public  use.  They  also  made  or  renovated  the 
equipment  used  on  these  recreational  facilities.  The  following  table  shows 
some  of  the  facilities  built  or  improved  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 


Fiscal  year  1938-39 


Parks 

Fair  and  rodeo  grounds 

Playgrounds 

Athletic  fields 

Baseball  and  football  fields 

Golf  courses 

Tennis  courts 

Basketball  courts 

Swimming  pools 

Wading  pools 

Stadiums,  grandstands,  and  bleachers 

Shower  and  dressing-room  structures 

Bandstands,  bandshells,  and  outdoor  theaters 
Bridle  and  bicycle  paths,  and  hiking  trails 


Unit  of  measure- 
ment 

New  construc- 
tion or  addi- 
tions 

Repair  or  im- 
provement 

Acres 

28, 883 

41,  672 

Number 

557 

509 

Number 

1, 136 

5,  387 

Number 

250 

446 

Number 

649 

715 

Number 

35 

95 

Number 

781 

1, 165 

Number 

45 

31 

Number 

46 

103 

Number _ 

83 

87 

Number. . .. 

213 

596 

Number . 

174 

403 

Number 

85 

81 

Miles.  . ....  _ 

82 

137 

clerical-assistance  projects 

There  were  68,000  youth  employed  on  National  Youth  Administration  clerical 
work  in  January  1940.  These  projects  are  designed  to  provide  youth  with 
office  and  business  experience.  The  youth  worked  as  stenographers,  typists, 
messengers,  and  general  office  clerks  on  work  that  could  not  have  been  under- 
taken under  normal  budgets  of  the  agency  they  assisted.  Training  in  the 
use  of  business  machines  and  office  methods  is  designed  to  assist  these  youth 
to  obtain  jobs  in  private  industry.  Through  the  work  offered  and  supervi- 
sion. they  gain  experience  indispensable  to  securing  employment. 
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WORK-SHOP  AND  SEWING  PROJECTS 

Fifty-nine  thousand  youth  were  employed  on  work-shop  and  sewing  projects. 
The  youth  salvaged  and  repaired  furniture,  designed  and  made  all  sorts  of 
clothing,  household  articles,  and  preserved  or  canned  foods.  The  products  of 
these  projects  were  distributed  through  local  welfare  agencies  to  public  insti- 
tutions and  families  who  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  these  products. 
Among  the  major  articles  produced  during  the  past  fiscal  year  were  the  following  r 


Fiscal  year  1938-39 

Unit  of  measure- 
ment 

Amount 
produced  or 
renovated 

Clothing.  ...  ...  _ 

Articles 

1,  628,  765 
. 539, 186 
4.  308,111 
18,055 
914,  246 
146, 802 
620,  563 
93,  586 
88, 187 
1, 500,  000 

Household  articles  and  sheeting . 

Articles 

Hospital  supplies  

Articles 

Shoes  repaired ...  ... 

Pairs 

Toys.. . ....  ....... 

Number 

Recreational  and  playground  equinment  . . . . 

Articles 

Furniture  renovated  and  salvaged _.  ....  . 

Articles 

Office  furniture . _ ... 

Articles 

Mechanical  equipment  and  tools.  . _ ...  ......  _. 

Articles 

Foodstuffs  produced ...  ...  . _ . . _ 

Pounds 

CONSERVATION  AND  SANITATION 

Projects  designed  to  further  conservation,  flood  control,  and  sanitation  em- 
ployed nearly  8,000  youths  in  building  check  dams,  terracing  land,  sodding 
gullies,  reforestation,  improving  bird  and  game  sanctuaries,  establishing  fish 
hatcheries,  and  establishing  water-supply  and  sewerage  facilities.  The  following 
accomplishments  are  illustrative  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  type  of  work 
during  the  past  fiscal  year. 


Fiscal  year  1938-39 

Unit  of  measure- 
ment 

New  con- 
struction 
or  additions 

Repair  or 
improve- 
ment 

Reforestation  __  ... . 

Number  of  trees.. . 
Miles  _ . 

1,  838, 244 
279 
11 
1,474 

44 

6,  000 
90 
67 

136,  554 
44 
214 
1,  364 
168 
159 

Firebreaks  and  forest  trails  __  ._  .... 

165 

690 

52 

59 

188 

Fire  observation  structures  . .....  . ...... 

Plant  and  tree  nurseries.  ...  __  . ... 

Fish  hatcheries  ..  _ __  ...... 

Number  

Number  of  nur- 
series. 

Number 

Check  dams  ...  _ 

Number  . .. 

Riverbank  and  stream  bed  improvements  . 

Miles  _.  . 

Levees  and  retaining  walls.  

Soil  erosion  control  ....  ..  _ ...  _ 

Miles  _ . 

Acres  treated  . . . 

3 

Storm  and  sanitary  sewers  __  . . ..  .... 

Miles  . 

17 

171 

Cesspools  and  septic  tanks . ....  ...  ..... 

Sanitary  privies  constructed  ..  ..  .... 

Number  

Number  . 

Storage  dams  . ... . ..  . 

Number  

45 

93 

Storage  tanks,  reservoirs,  and  cisterns 

Number  

HOME-ECONOMICS  PROJECTS 

Projects  of  this  type  provide  the  youth  with  experience  and  training  in  such 
fields  as  the  preparation  and  serving  of  foods,  budgeting,  domestic  science,  and 
home  beautification  and  sanitation.  About  10,000  girls  are  employed  on  home- 
making projects.  Girls  who  will  enter  the  labor  market  as  domestics  are  given 
experience  in  the  proper  care  of  the  home  and  children.  While  gaining  this 
experience,  the  youth  have  also  assisted  public  agencies  in  their  services  to  the 
public.  During  the  fiscal  year  1939,  National  Youth  Administration  workers 
helped  prepare  and  served  19,000,000  hot  lunches  to  needy  school  children. 
Four  thousand  six  hundred  girls  were  employed  during  January  1940  on  these 
school-lunch  projects.  In  addition,  5,000  youth  were  employed  on  nursery- 
school  projects  where  they  assisted  in  the  care  of  children  from  families  with 
working  mothers. 
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PROFESSIONAL-ASSISTANCE  PROJECTS 

These  projects  usually  employ  youth  having  certain  amounts  of  technical  edu- 
cation, giving  them-  experience  and  training  in  such  diversified  fields  as  public 
health  and  hospital  work,  recreational  leadership,  research  and  statistical  work, 
library  service  and  book  repair,  and  art  and  handicraft  work.  During  January 
1940,  13,000  youths  were  employed  in  recreational  work,  while  9,000  youths, 
mostly  girls,  worked  in  the  public-health  field  by  assisting  in  nursing  and  health 
examination  at  hospitals,  public-health  centers,  and  clinics.  Six  thousand 
youths  were  employed  on  the  extension  of  library  service  and  the  repair  and 
renovation  of  library  books.  During  the  last  fiscal  year,  two  and  a quarter 
million  books  were  repaired  by  youths  working  on  this  type  of  project. 

RESIDENT-TRAINING  PROJECTS 

These  projects  employed  30,000  youths  during  January  1940.  These  projects 
are  designed  chiefly  to  assist  youths  from  small  communities  and  rural  areas. 
The  youths  live  at  the  project  site  and  wages  are  established  to  cover  sub- 
sistence and  to  leave  from  $8  to  $10  a month  for  the  youths.  By  bringing  rural 
youths  together  in  resident-project  units,  it  has  been  possible  to  provide  better 
health  facilities,  better  supervision  and  instruction,  as  well  as  to  provide  more 
useful  and  efficient  project  work  than  by  setting  up  small  projects  near  the 
youths’  place  of  residence.  The  centers  usually  are  operated  at  or  near  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  schools,  teachers’  colleges,  vocational  schools,  hospitals, 
colleges,  and  universities.  These  institutions  in  many  instances  act  as  co- 
sponsors of  the  center  and  their  faculties  assist  in  the  work  and  training 
program  conducted  on  the  project.  Currently,  575  resident  centers  were  in 
operation  in  44  States. 

The  work  carried  on  in  resident  projects  is  of  a wide  variety,  including  shop 
work  of  every  sort.  Many  resident  projects  concentrate  on  agricultural  train- 
ing, particularly  those  projects  that  are  located  near  State  agricultural  schools. 
The  youths’  study  method  of  scientific  farming,  breeding,  and  care  of  live- 
stock and  poultry,  care  of  farm  machinery  and  equipment,  soil  conservation, 
and  other  features  of  information  necessary  for  good  farming.  Resident  proj- 
ects for  girls  give  work  experience  and  training  in  domestic  science,  handicraft 
work,  child  care,  sanitation,  health,  and  general  homemaking.  Shops  are  often 
established  in  resident  projects,  where  youths  gain  experience  using  tools  and 
equipment,  trade  terms,  shop  arithmetic,  safety  practices,  drafting,  and  general 
shop  practices  under  actual  production  conditions.  On  all  resident  projects, 
courses  related  to  the  work  are  emphasized  and  the  youths  employed  on  the 
projects  receive  a well-rounded,  practical  course  of  experience  and  training. 

Mr.  Tar,ver.  Now,  these  employees  who  are  engaged  in  clerical 
work,  such  as  filing — I believe  you  said  they  constituted  21.8  percent, 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir ; 68,000,  all  told. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Just  where  do  they'  do  that  type  of  work?  Does  not 
that  work  involve  doing  just  the  same  work  that  would  otherwise  be 
done  in  Government  agencies  by  others  if  it  were  not  for  this  type 
of  employee? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  undoubtedly,  there  is  some  of  that;  but  we 
have  a stipulation  in  all  of  our  project  applications  where  the  co- 
sponsors sign  on  the  dotted  line  and  say,  “This  work  will  not  dis- 
place or  take  the  place  of  work”  for  which  they  have  funds  appro- 
priated. And  we  do  practically  no  work  at  the  Federal  Government 
level,  but  we  do  it  at  the  county  level,  or  the  municipal  level,  or  the 
school-board  level,  and  so  on.  It  is  our  understanding  with  each  co  - 
sponsor that  this  work  is  not  displacing  anybody  whose  employment 
is  made  possible  through  the  regular  appropriation. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  take  it  in  Georgia,  for  example,  where  certain 
officials,  such  as  tax  collectors,  are  paid  on  a fee  basis,  that  is,  they 
get  a percentage  of  their  collections:  You  would  not  put  N.  Y.  A. 
workers  in  a tax  collector’s  office  to  do  some  of  his  work  for  him,  and 
have  them  do  it  at  Government  expense  ? 
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Mr.  Willi  ams.  Not  in  a condition  like  that.  Mr.  Lasseter,  the 
Georgia  State  National  Youth  Administration  Administrator  would 
never  agree  to  that.  But  if  the  tax  assessor  was  not  on  a fee  basig 
and  there  was  a work  there  that  would  give  a youngster  training, 
and  there  were  no  funds  appropriated  for  it,  or  if  there  was  some 
job  the  tax  assessor  would  like  to  undertake  for  which  he  could  not 
get  funds,  but  which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  youngster  and  would 
give  him  the  proper  kind  of  training,  and  a work  which  would  be  of 
public  benefit;  yes;  we  would  do  that.  And  we  find  those  are  among 
the  best  projects  which  the  youth  wants,  because  it  gives  him  specific 
work  and  training  along  all  business  lines. 

CONTRimmON  OF  STATE  SPONSORS  TO  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Tarver.  Are  all  of  the  States  cooperating  in  this  program, 
financially,  as  to  the  out-of -school  work? 

Mr.  Willi  ams.  I would  have  to  check  that. 

Mr.  T arver.  You  gave  awhile  ago  the  percentage  of  contributions 
from  all  sponsors? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  will  you  also  furnish  for  the  record  a state- 
ment showing  the  contribution  by  States? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  This  table  will  show  all  State  and  Federal 
cosponsor  funds  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  If  you  have  that  table  there,  you  should  be  able  to 
tell  me  whether  or  not  all  States  are  cooperating. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  I can  tell  you  that.  Some  undoubtedly  do 
more  than  others.  The  District  of  Columbia  here  is  only  $2,336,  and 
Delaware  is  $8,000.  On  the  other  hand  California  contributed  over 
half  a million.  Frankly,  we  are  rather  proud  of  the  degree  to  which 
that  has  come  along;  it  has  increased  every  year,  and  has  increased 
this  year  more  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Does  the  amount  of  the  sponsors’  contribution  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  total  expenditure,  or  do  you  go  ahead  with 
these  projects  without  regard  to  whether  the  sponsor’s  contribution 
amounts  to  very  much,  or  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  operates  this  way.  We  allot  so  much  money  to 
each  State  on  the  basis  of  its  youth  population,  and  that  money  is 
spent  within  that  State  regardless  of  the  total  amount  which  they 
give  for  the  sponsor’s  contribution.  But  once  within  the  State,  the 
State  Administrator  puts  his  money  in  that  part  of  the  State  where 
the  most  help  is  needed. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I am  interested  in  your  statement  that  you  allot  the 
funds  to  States  on  the  basis  of  population. 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  youth  population. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Of  youth  population? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Does  that  apply  to  the  allotment  of  funds  for  the 
high -school  and  college  programs,  too? 

Mr.  Williams.  For  the  high-school  program,  it  does;  for  the 
college  program,  it  does  not.  College-program  funds  are  allotted  on 
a straight  10  percent  basis  of  their  October  1,  1938,  enrollment.  But 
the  basis  for  the  high-school  program  and  to  the  out-of-school  pro- 
gram is  the  youth  population. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  If  I understand  that  statement  correctly,  it  would 
mean,  to  get  back  to  the  question  of  wage  differentials,  that  in  a 
State  where  the  wages  allowed  were  18  cents  per  hour,  a great  deal 
more  work  would  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Than  in  a State  where  the  wage  levels  were  higher  ? 

Mr.  Will  iams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  With  the  same  amount  of  money? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  since  you  allocate  the  money  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation, the  net  effect  would  be  that  the  State,  where  the  wage  level 
was  lower  would,  upon  the  basis  of  population,  get  more  work  done 
than  the  State  in  which  the  wage  levels  were  higher? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  true;  yes,  sir.  The  amount  of  work  and 
the  number  employed  would  be  greater. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  try  to  allocate  the  number 
of  beneficiaries  on  the  basis  of  population? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  to  allocate  the  funds  that  are  to  be  expended,  on 
the  basis  of  population? 

Mr.  Williams.  Funds  on  the  basis  of  youth  population?  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  the  statement  go  in  the  record. 

Encumbrances  from  Federal  and  cosponsors ’ funds  for  the  out-of-school  work 
program , by  object  of  expenditure  and  by  States , July  1,  1931),  through  Jan. 
31,  J 91,0 


State  or  Territory 

Total  Fed- 
eral and  co- 
sponsors’ 
funds 

Federal  funds 

Cosponsors’  funds 

Total 

Labor 

Nonlabor 

Total 

Labor 

Nonlabor 

Grand  total 

$42,  399,  7*7 

$35,  048,  288 

$31,  585,  039 

$3.  463,  249 

$7,  351, 459 

$2,  385,  340 

$4,  966,  119 

Alabama.  

1,081,  776 

833,  060 

752,  256 

80,  804 

248,  716 

27.  703 

221,013 

Arizona ... 

174,  500 

135,  597 

125,326 

10,  271 

38,  903 

19,  827 

19.  076 

Arkansas 

940,  487 

813,  769 

667,  029 

146,  740 

126,  718 

4,  959 

121.759 

California 

1,  926,  144 

1,422,  795 

1,  321,  682 

101,  113 

503,  349 

262,  594 

240,  755 

Colorado 

371, 197 

299.  545 

267,  616 

31,  929 

71,  652 

37,132 

34.  520 

Connecticut 

510,  574 

396,  707 

371,  364 

25,  343 

113,867 

45,  036 

68,  831 

Delaware  

53,  951 

45,  868 

44,  479 

1,389 

8,083 

7.  909 

174 

District  of  Columbia. 

137,  052 

134.  586 

125,  666 

8,  920 

2,  466 

130 

2,  336 

Florida 

581,  476 

507,  776 

452,  512 

55,  264 

73,  700 

8,  527 

65,  173 

Georgia  

1,  256,  903 

801,  509 

678,  951 

122,  558 

455,  394 

163,  645 

291,  749 

Idaho. _ 

301,  248 

239,  802 

196, 441 

43,  361 

61,446 

10,  316 

51,  130 

Illinois. 

2,  137,  407 

1,  749,  764 

1,623,414 

126,350 

387,  643 

213,212 

174,  431 

India'ria 

865,812' 

766,  920 , 

681,432 

85, 488 

98,  892 

15,  954 

82,  938 

Iowa..  

596,  750 

472,  279 

423,  257 

49, 022 

124,471 

39,  830 

84,  641 

Kansas ... 

644,  286 

551.  978 

509,  286 

42,  692 

92,  308 

14,  883 

77,  425 

Kentucky 

1,016,  806 

875,  680 

786,  932 

88,  748 

141, 126 

22,  483 

1 18,  643 

Louisiana 

976,  099 

854,  731 

766.  769 

87,  962 

121,  368 

121,  368 

Maine 

443,  365 

430,  796 

350, 079 

80,  717 

12,  569 

354 

12,  215 

Maryland 

381,  309 

370.  762 

320,  387 

50,  375 

10,  547 

1,870 

8,  677 

Massachusetts 

1,  126,  174 

995,  886 

941, 168 

54,  718 

130,  288 

27,  251 

103, 037 

Michigan ._  __ 

1.534, 120 

1,  363,  236 

1,219,211 

144, 025 

170,  884 

91,  159 

79,  725 

Minnesota 

955,  447 

706.  742 

646,418 

60,  324 

248,  705 

85,  576 

163,  129 

Mississippi  ... 

922,  630 

671,  746 

586,  795 

84,  951 

250,  884 

34,  523 

216,  361 

Missouri 

1,338,  936 

1,015,  657 

968,  426 

47,  231 

323,  279 

128.  192 

195,  087 

Montana ... 

234,  903 

208,  399 

185,  927 

22,  472 

26,  504 

2.  422 

24,  082 

Nebraska 

423,  237 

359,  185 

330,  216 

28,  969 

64.  052 

19,  158 

44.  894 

Nevada . 

23, 163 

21,042 

20,  580 

462 

2,  121 

1,631 

490 

New  Hampshire 

178,  898 

158,  178 

135,  273 

22,  905 

20,  720 

8,  276 

12,  444 

New  Jersey 

1,277,311 

1, 177.  269 

1, 112, 184 

65,  085 

100, 042 

9,812 

90,  230 

New  Mexico 

346,  340 

291.  042 

263, 352 

27,  C90 

55.  298 

22,417 

32,  881 

New  York  Citv 

1,620.  433 

1,620,433 

1,506,  888 

113,  545 

New  York  (exclusive 

of  New  York  City). 

2,  377,  346 

1,698, 102 

1,  519,  105 

178,  997 

679,  244 

326,  266 

352,  978 

North  Carolina  . . 

1,  112,  900 

841,  724 

744,  660 

97, 064 

271, 176 

16,  270 

254,  9C6 

North  Dakota  . . 

428,  897 

333. 117 

301,925 

31,  192 

95,  780 

53, 908 

41.872 
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Encumbrances  from  Federal  and  eosponsors ’ funds  for  the  out-of -school  work 
program , by  object  of  expenditure  and  by  States,  July  1,  1939,  through  Jan. 
31,  190// — Continued 


State  or  Territory 

Total  Fed- 
eral and  co- 
sponsors’ 
funds 

Federal  funds 

Cosponsors’  funds 

Total 

Labor 

Nonlabor 

Total 

Labor 

Nonlabor 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon... 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas. 

Utah... 

Vermont  . 

Virginia... 

Washington. 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin  ..  . 

W yoming. 

Puerto  Rico . 

$1,  654, 456 
914, 842 
283,  683 
2,  202, 060 
269,  927 
676,  468 
498,  759 
1,027, 119 
2,  533, 005 
266,  175 
60,  584 
787, 056 
692,  397 
1, 069,  543 
1,053,  659 
111,473 
664 

$1,459, 125 
871,511 
221,  182 
2, 056,  947 
213,  337 
599.  740 
361.306 
812,  980 
1,  972,  635 
195,  881 
52,  728 
685,  661 
485,  010 
884, 453 
943, 149 
66,  267 
664 

$1,  287, 042 
811,724 
196,  783 
1, 897,  407 
190,  779 
544, 462 
323,  861 
703, 103 
1,682,  743 
175, 192 
50,  906 
650,  542 
429.  342 
732,  839 
897,  889 
63,'  194 
225 

$172, 083 
59,  817 
24,  399 
159,  540 
22,  558 
55,  278 
37, 445 
109,  877 
289,  892 
20,  689 
1,822 
35,119 
55,  668 
151,614 
45,  260 
3, 073 
439 

$195, 331 
43,  301 
62,  501 
145,113 
56,  590 
76,  728 
137, 453 
214, 139 
560, 370 
70,  294 
7,  856 
101,  395 
207, 387 
185, 090 
110,  510 
45,  206 

$90, 922 
1,095 
24,  006 

22,  416 
18,  564 

1,907 
57,  540 
45,  399 
200,  589 

23,  230 
318 

31,310 
76,  774 
30,  795 
18,  232 
19, 018 

$104, 409 
42,  206 
38,  495 
122,  697 
38, 026 
74,  821 
79,  913 
168,  740 
359,  781 
47, 064 
7,  538 
70, 085 
130,  613 
154,  295 
92,  278 
26, 188 

Mr.  Williams.  I ought  to  say  that  the  average  hourly  earnings 
throughout  the  country  are  29  cents.  And  we  have  been  able  to 
bring  the  different  localities  more  and  more  on  a comparable  basis. 
I think  this  next  year  it  may  be  possible  for  us  to  have  almost  one 
wage  structure  for  the  whole  country,  which  I devoutly  hope  we 
can  do. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  In  that  29  cents  quotation,  Mr.  Williams,  you  refer, 
of  course,  to  those  enrolled  in  the  program,  and  not  to  any  part  of 
the  local  directing  staff  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  Mr.  Sheppard.  It  does  not  have  to  do  with 
overhead;  it  is  just  the  project  workers. 


INSTITUTIONS  PARTICIPATING  IN  HIGH-SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  you  have  given  us  some  information  with  re- 
gard to  the  out-of-scliool  program,  but  you  have  not  parallelled  that 
with  similar  information  regarding  the  high-scliool  and  college  pro- 
grams. We  would  like  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  number  of  institutions  participating,  that  is, 
the  high  schools  participating  in  this  program  all  over  the  country, 
having  young  people  inside  of  them  working  on  this  program,  is 
28,301.  That  is,  there  are  28,301  high  schools  having  young  people 
working  on  N.  Y.  A.  projects. 

There  are  1,698  colleges,  or  institutions  of  higher  learning,  above 
the  secondary  school  level,  that  have  N.  Y.  A.  youth  working.  I am 
submitting  a table  showing  the  number  of  participating  schools  and 
colleges  in  each  State. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 
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Number  of  schools  and  college  and  graduate  institutions  participating  in  the 
student-work  program,  academic  gear  1939-40 


Number  of  institutions 


State  or  Territory 

Total 

Schools 

Colleges 
and  uni- 
versities 

Grand  total ... ..  --  - --- 

29,  999 

28, 301 

1,  698 

Alabama  --  --  

1,326 

1,  299 

27 

Arizona  - . _ _ ---  - 

86 

81 

5 

Arkansas  _ - _ _ __  _ 

668 

644 

24 

California  - _ _ _ 

576 

487 

89 

Colorado  _ . . _ . . . . _ 

371 

354 

17 

Connecticut . - - - 

143 

119 

24 

Delaware  - - ----  _ - . 

50 

48 

'2 

District  of  Columbia, - ..  - 

46 

34 

12 

Florida  --  - 

676 

661 

15 

Georgia  . . - 

875 

825 

50 

Idaho  ---  - 

191 

182 

9 

Illinois  --  - - 

1,091 

1,013 

78 

Indiana  - --  

781 

741 

40 

Iowa  - --  --  - -- - --  - 

963 

899 

64 

Kansas  - - - - - - - - -- 

758 

712 

46 

Kentucky  . ------ - 

791 

759 

32 

Louisiana - - . 

810 

787 

23 

Maine  - . . - 

234 

218 

16 

Maryland . _ ...  , 

210 

182 

28 

Massachusetts -----  . 

422 

370 

52 

Michigan  . 

850 

807 

43 

Minnesota  - . - 

561 

524 

37 

Mississippi-  _ . _ 

768 

730 

38 

Missouri  - -.  ...  , . _ 

935 

865 

60 

Montana  _ - . - _ , . , _ . . . _ 

207 

196 

11 

Nebraska . . . 

594 

571 

23 

Nevada  . __  . . , 

38 

37 

1 

New  Hampshire 

107 

99 

8 

New  Jersey  - - - - - 

305 

272 

33 

NewT  Mexico  -___  __  . _ 

241 

234 

7 

New  York  City ..  . - 

254 

200 

54 

New  York  (excluding  New  York  City).-  --------  - _ _ 

905 

850 

55 

North  Carolina 

1,393 

1,338 

55 

North  Dakota.  . . 

473 

460 

13 

Ohio  - ----  - _ 

1,  277 

1,209 

68 

Oklahoma,. _ 

' 996 

949 

47 

Oregon  

290 

266 

24 

Pennsylvania . ...  . .. 

1,309 

1,221 

88 

Rhode  Island 

69 

63 

6 

South  Carolina 

918 

884 

34 

South  Dakota,  ...  . 

393 

377 

16 

Tennessee  __  . ...  . . . 

646 

603 

43 

Texas.  . _ . ..  . 

2,  663 

2.  579 

84 

Utah 

115 

104 

11 

Vermont  ..  . 

108 

95 

13 

Virginia.  _ ...  ...  

942 

901 

41 

Washington  __  _ _ . _ . 

347 

323 

24 

West  Virginia..  ---------  . . . __  __ 

404 

383 

21 

Wisconsin . _ _ _ 

652 

570 

82 

Wyoming 

92 

91 

1 

Alaska  _ _ . . . _ . . 

1 

1 

Hawaii  __  __  _ . . 

32 

31 

1 

Puerto  Rico  . . - ____  

46 

44 

2 

BASES  AND  METHOD  OF  DISTRIBUTING  FUNDS  TO  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND 

COLLEGES 

This  year  we  allocated  for  this  work  a total  of  $28,100,000.  The 
secondary-school  program  got  $13,675,000  and  the  college  and  grad- 
uate work  got  $14,374,000,  leaving  an  undistributed  amount  of  $50,000 
for  later  distribution. 

As  I said  to  you  before,  in  the  high  schools  there  are  314,310  young 
people  in  those  28,000  high  schools  that  are  working  at  some  form 
of  work,  which  I will  go  into  a little  later. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  IIow  is  that,  now?  Will  you  repeat  that  last  state- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Williams.  314,310  high-school  youngsters  in  the  28,000  high 
schools  are  working  on  X.  Y.  A.  work  and  receiving  an  average  wage 
of  $4.41  per  month. 

There  are  120,000  college  students  working  in  1,698  colleges  and 
universities,  and  they  average,  as  I said,  $12.94  a month. 

That  makes  a total  right  now  at  work  of  434,340  young  people 
going  to  school,  working  on  N.  Y.  A.  work. 

The  secondary-school  program  averages  an  hourly  rate  of  24.9 
cents  an  hour,  and  that  divided  into  their  wage  will  give  you  the 
number  of  hours  that  they  work  each  month. 

M r.  Tarver.  What  is  the  variation  as  to  pay  per  hour  there? 

Mr.  Williams.  I think  it  is  pretty  wide. 

Mr.  Swerdlow.  The  average  hourly  earnings  in  the  school  program 
are  from  15  cents  to  45  cents. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  15  cents  is  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  45  cents 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Leaving  out  Puerto  Rico,  what  is  the  minimum  in 
the  continental  United  States? 

Mr.  Williams.  I think  it  would  not  be  much  different;  I think  it 
would  probably  range  around  15,  16,  or  17  cents  in  some  places,  and 
then  the  top  would  be  in  Pennsylvania,  at  45  cents. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  I want  to  be  perfectly  clear  about  this  portion 
of  your  statement,  because  I think  it  is  very  important  : Do  you 
allocate  this  money  for  high-school  training  and  the  out-of-school 
program  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  population  ? 

Air.  Williams.  Those  two;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hare.  On  the  basis  of  youth  population? 

Air.  Williams.  Youth  population;  not  “population, v but  youth 
population. 

Mr.  Tarver.  On  the  basis  of  youth  population? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  the  result  is  in  States  where  the  lower  wage  rate 
is  paid  they  get  more  accomplished  proportionately  for  the  money 
that  is  allocated  to  them? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Than  they  do  in  other  States? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir— more  hours  per  worker  and  a larger  total 
number  of  employed. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I have  not  given  the  matter  very  much  consideration 
but,  offhand,  1 would  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  procedure 
which  you  have  there  is  much  fairer  than  the  W.  P.  A.  procedure,  in 
that  if  lower  wages  are  paid  in  a certain  region,  the  result  is  that  that 
region  gets  more  work  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  youth  popu- 
lation than  anther  region  in  which  a higher  wage  rate  is  paid. 

Air.  Williams.  That  is,  where  they  allocate  numbers  of  workers, 
rather  than  dollars. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  distinction  you  are  making  ? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is,  you  actually  are  fairer  by  dealing  in  dol- 
lars than  you  are  when  you  deal  in  numbers  employed? 
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Mr.  T ah  Vick.  Yes.  Now,  if  you  will,  repeat  the  method  of  alloca- 
tion of  the  college  funds. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  college  funds  are  allocated  for  expenditure  in 
each  eligible  institution  on  the  basis  of  their  October  1,  1938,  enroll- 
ment. With  the  amount  of  money  we  had  available,  that  provided  for 
10  percent  of  that  enrollment.  So  each  college  all  over  America  was 
entitled  to  a number  of  N.  Y.  A.  jobs  equal  to  10  percent  of  its  enroll- 
ment multiplied  by  the  average  of  $15  a month  which  we  said  was  the 
average  student  worker’s  stipend. 

Mr.  Tarvek.  Is  that  an  altogether  fair  method  of  allocation,  when 
you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  in  some  sections  of  the  country, 
because  of  financial  need,  there  may  not  be  and  will  not  be  found  so 
many  college  students  or  students  enrolled  in  colleges,  as  in  another 
section  which  is  in  better  shape  financially  and,  therefore,  it  would 
seem  that  the  aid  ought  to  go  where  it  is  most  needed;  that  is,  it 
ought  not  to  be  in  proportion  to  those  who  already  have  means  by 
which  they  can  secure  a college  education,  but  rather  in  proportion 
to  those  who,  wanting  a college  education,  are  not  able  to  obtain  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  I think  you  could  make  out  quite  a case  for  the  po- 
sition you  are  taking.  But  the  difficulty  you  are  up  against  is  that 
you  have  to  take  into  account  also  the  facilities  within  the  States  to 
handle  college  students.  If  you  were  to  put  it  on  the  basis  of  need, 
that  is  to  say,  if  you  took  the  total  age  group  between  18  and  24,  and 
said  “We  will  make  the  allocations  on  the  basis  of  the  percent  that 
this  total  bears  to  our  money,”  that  would  place  the  distribution  on  a 
youth-population  basis,  which  we  do  for  the  other  programs.  But 
then  the  problem  would  arise  as  to  whether  there  were  collegiate 
facilities  in  that  section  to  take  care  of  the  youth.  The  truth  is  that 
would  not  be  a democratic  process,  because  what  happens  in  higher 
learning  in  America  is  that  it  very  easily  crosses  over  State  lines 
and  people  go  to  the  University  of  Georgia  who  live  in  Alabama,  and 
vice  versa.  Our  formula  permits  students,  of  their  complete  free  will, 
to  select  the  place  they  want  to  go. 

The  thing  ive  have  been  trying  to  avoid  was  to  force  students  in 
any  way  to  select  this  or  that  institution  of  higher  learning;  but, 
rather,  taking  the  status  quo  and  saying  “That  must  be  what  they 
wanted,  because  that  is  what  has  grown  up  over  the  years,”  and 
agreeing  to  that  and  simply  going  along  on  that  basis.  Frankly,  I 
think  it  has  worked  out  very  well.  We  have  had  very  little  com- 
plaint about  it  and  it  does  keep  the  Federal  Government  out  of  the 
business  of  seeming  to  get  over  into  the  field  of  dictating,  or  discrim- 
inating against  an  arrangement  that  has  been  set  up  through  the 
years  by  the  people  themselves.  You  get  my  point? 

Mr.  Sheppard.  To  avoid  promoting  a special  college  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  exactly. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  the  designation  of  “college”  do  you  include  junior 
colleges  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  yes,  sir ; we  include  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Hare.  Mr.  Williams,  in  all  of  this  governmental  aid  to  States — 
youth,  blind,  crippled,  old-age.  and  so  forth — the  thought  has  been 
advanced  that  the  allocation  should  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  eco- 
nomic need  of  the  States.  Do  you  think  your  program  could  be- 
worked  out  on  a similar  or  corresponding  basis  ? 
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Mr.  Williams.  Well,  it  could  be;  yes,  but  here  is  what  we  find, 
curiously  enough,  and  I should  like  to  have  you  all  study  the  States 
on  that  basis:  the  youth  population  seems  to  fallr  and  I must  say 
rather  unfortunately  so,  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  per  capita  in- 
come. For  instance,  I am  a southerner;  I was  born  and  raised  down 
there,  so  that  I can  speak  freely  about  this.  We  give  to  the  Southern 
States,  I think,  over  35  percent  of  our  money;  whereas,  taking  the 
total  population  of  those  States,  it  is  less  than  32  percent  of  our 
total  population.  But  the  youth  population,  using  that  as  our  basis, 
gets  for  those  States  around  35.2  percent. 

Mr.  IIare.  You  are  the  poor  man’s  friend? 

Mr.  Willi  ams.  The  poor  man’s  friend. 

Mr.  H are.  You  take  care  of  those  that  have  the  least? 

Mr.  Wili  i ams.  Exactly,  Mr.  Hare ; it  works  out  that  way.  So  that 
actually  our  formula  has  done  the  very  thing  you  are  talking  about, 
without  our  going  on  the  per-capita-income  basis  which,  frankly,  I 
think  might  be  even  a better  basis  than  ours. 

SELECTION  OF  STUDENTS  IN  HIGH-SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE- AID  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  how  are  these  students  selected,  both  in  the  higli- 
school-aid  program,  and  the  college-aid  program? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  both  cases  they  are  selected  by  the  school  author- 
ities. In  the  high  schools  they  are  selected  by  the  principal,  and 
on  the  basis  of  need.  In  the  colleges  they  are  selected  by  the  admin- 
istrative officer  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  institution,  and 
on  the  basis  of  need.  And  I should  like,  for  the  record,  to  put  in 
the  average  family  income  of  those  young  people,  because  I think 
it  is  very  important  that  it  should  be  in  here. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  May  I ask  a question  relative  to  Judge  Tarver’s 
question,  and  just  a slight  elaboration? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  If  your  method  of  selection  is  utilized,  by  what 
means  or  method  do  you  people  have  an  opportunity  to  discern 
whether  discrimination  is  evidenced  by  that  method  of  selection  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Sheppard,  we  require  them  to  fill  out  an  ap- 
plication form  indicating  their  need,  and  that  application  form  is 
sent  to  the  college. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  That  is,  by  the  student  himself  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  filled  out  by  the  student  and  it  is 
signed  by  his  parent  or  guardian.  All  of  these  applications  are 
sent  to  us  by  the  institutions  for  review. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Thank  you;  that  takes  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  Where  we  find  they  have  gone  overboard,  as  we 
have  in  some  cases,  we  have  had  to  ask  the  schools  to  correct  the 
matter  by  taking  the  work  away  from  that  student  and  giving  it  to 
somebody  else. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I have  heard  some  criticisms  of  the  program,  based 
on  the  idea  that  some  people  who  do  not  need  this  assistance  have 
been  selected  by  institutions  to  receive  it,  and  I was  going  to  ask 
you  a question  along  the  line  of  that  asked  by  Congressman  Shep- 
pard, as  to  the  amount  of  investigation  you  make  to  determine 
whether  or  not  these  recipients  of  aid  are  in  all  respects  worthy.  You 
say  you  receive  the  initial  application  ? 
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Mr.  Williams.  The  school  gets  the  application ; they  act  upon  it ; 
then  they  send  all  of  those  applications  to  us,  indicating  the  action 
they  have  taken.  Then  we  review  their  action,  and  where  they  have 
gone  overboard  and  have  given  aid  to  students  in  income  brackets  that 
we  think  are  indefensible,  we  require  them  to  drop  the  student. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Suppose  misrepresentation  is  made  by  the  student  as 
to  his  or  his  family’s  income,  what  facilities  do  you  possess  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  in  such  cases? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  we  presuppose  the  college  authorities  will 
make  a careful  check  and  will  find  out  whether  the  student  is  telling 
the  truth  or  not.  And  let  me  say  this,  that  I have  never  experienced — 
and  I think  all  of  you  who  know  school  people  will  agree  with  me— I 
have  never  experienced  anything  more  thrilling  than  the  manner  in 
which  the  school  people  have  handled  this  work  and  the  efforts  they 
make  to  keep  it  on  an  honest,  straight  basis. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  that  undoubtedly  is  true  of  the  vast  majority 
of  cases;  but  school  people,  like  Congressmen  and  others,  have  some 
rotten  apples  in  their  barrel,  you  know,  and  there  are  cases,  I am 
sure,  where  this  discretion  vested  in  some  of  these  school  people  has 
been  exercised  improperly.  Now,  do  you  not  have  some  form  of  in- 
vestigation; when  cases  of  this  kind  are  called  to  your  attention, 
what  do  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  that  we  do,  but  we  do  not  maintain  and, 
frankly,  cannot  maintain  any  staff  that  can  investigate  in  a routine 
way  this  number  of  young  people  who,  as  I showed  you,  run  up  to 
500,000  young  people.  It  is  a financial  impossibility,  from  the  stand- 
point of  paying  for  it,  you  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  pass  any  of  those  applications  through  the 
relief  agencies  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  colleges  may  consult  with  welfare  and  relief 
agencies. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Has  the  college  any  authority  to  select  a student  who 
has  not  been  approved  by  the  relief  agency  of  his  county? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  they  can  select  any  student  coming  within  the 
range  of  “need”  as  indicated  b}^  our  general  order,  upon  their  own 
authority.  Our  reason  for  doing  that  is  that  we  have  tried  to  mini- 
mize the  relief  content  of  this  thing  as  far  as  young  people  are  con- 
cerned; and  at  the  same  time,  to  safeguard  the  truth  and  verify  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  have  you  any  way  by  which  you  could  segre- 
gate the  number  selected  on  the  recommendation  of  relief  agencies, 
and  those  selected  without  that  recommendation? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  could  take  all  of  the  applications,  because  we 
have  them  all,  and;  get  some  idea.  But  they  are  located  in  the  48 
different  States  of  the  United  States  and  that  would  take  quite  some 
time,  and  since  we  do  not  require  relief  status,  it  would  not  always 
be  indicated. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  do  not  have  any  information  in  your  office  here 
upon  which  you  could  base  a table  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Williams.  I do  not  think  so,  Judge.  I ought  to  say  this, 
though,  in  order  that  you  get  this  whole  picture.  I am  afraid  I 
am  stating  it  in  a way  that  is  not  clear.  We  have  issued  general 
orders  giving  the  basic  requirements  for  certification  for  work  in 
student  levels — high  school  and  college.  There  is  an  application 


blank  with  a signed  statement  of  its  truth,  and  indicating  two  cit- 
izens of  t lie  community,  who  know  the  young  man,  or  know  the 
young  woman,  who  can  certify  that  the  application  states  the  truth — ■ 
two  known  reputable  people.  Then  that  comes  to  the  college  and 
the  college,  in  every  instance,  is  required  to  have  a committee 'to  pass 
upon  these  applications.  This  is  a “needs'5  committee,  the  committee 
on  work  scholarships,  which  is  a standing  committee  in  all  of  the 
colleges  who  handle  this  work.  Once  they  pass  upon  this  applica- 
tion it  comes  to  us  and.  while  we  cannot  and  do  not  have  the  money 
to  employ  a great  many  people,  we  do  have  persons  in  our  State 
offices  who  go  over  every  one  of  those  applications  with  a fine-tooth 
comb.  Where  there  seems  to  be  anything  out  of  line,  that  partic- 
ular application  is  carefully  investigated  through  community  sources, . 
and  representations  are  made  to  the  college. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  if  you  select  some  of  them  on  the  recommenda- 
t ion  of  relief  agencies,  and  some  of  them  without  the  recommendation, 
of  the  relief  agencies,  is  that  or  not  an  inducement  to  the  applicant, 
who  does  not  desire  to  go  through  the  relief  agency,  to  submit  his 
application  without  the  recommendation  of  that  agency,  and  should 
you  not  have  one  rule  and  either  select  them  all  through  the  relief 
agencies,  or  select  them  all  without  the  recommendation  of  the  relief 
agencies  t 

Mr.  Williams.  I think  I did  not  make  myself  clear  on  that  point. 
All  selection  is  made  by  the  institutions  but  relief  agencies  do  refer 
young  people  from  relief  families  to  the  proper  institutional  au- 
thority and  frequently  those  authorities,  especially  in  the  high 
schools,  consult  with  the  relief  agencies  on  specific  cases.  It  would, 
however,  in  my  opinion  be  impossible  to  have  relief  agencies  select, 
students  for  the  student-work  program. 

Mr.  Tarver,  Then  why  go  through  the  county  relief  agencies  at 
all;  why  not  handle  the  problem  outside  of  the  county  relief  agencies? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  have,  frankly,  gotten  away  from  that  as  much 
as  we  can.  We  cannot  get  totally  away  from  them  in  the  out-of- 
school program,  because  it  is  too  costly  to  make  all  our  own  invest! 
gat-ions. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Would  you  say  that  the  most  of  your  beneficiaries  now 
are  selected  outside  of  the  relief-agency  procedure,  or  inside  of  it  f 

Mr.  Williams.  That  would  be  difficult  to  answer.  I woidd  sayr 
in  answer  to  that  question,  we  find  it  much  more  satisfactory  to  make 
our  own  independent  selection  or  to  receive  referrals  from  the  em- 
ployment offices,  than  we  do  to  take  strictly  the  recommendation  of 
the  relief  offices. 

Mr.  Hare  Another  factor,  I imagine,  that  you  have  taken  into 
consideration  with  college  applicants  is  that  if  they  are  all  appointed 
upon  the  recommendation  of  a relief  office,  you  would  have  such  a 
large  percentage  of  them  who  would  not  be  able  to  go  to  college; 
because,  as  I understand,  this  fund  is  just  supplemental  to  their  own 
funds. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hare.  That  is,  he  must  be  able  to  defray  at  least  a half,  or 
two-thirds,  or  three-quarters  of  his  college  expenses,  else  this  fund 
would  be  of  little  or  no  value  to  him? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  also,  he  must  meet  the  college  entrance  re- 
quirements which  cannot  be  met  by  all  of  them. 
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Mr.  Sheppard.  In  that  matter  of  certification  by  relief  agencies, 
is  not  this  also  true — I know  this  pertains  to  my  district,  and  take 
the  city  of  San  Bernardino,  for  illustration:  Your  local  N.  Y.  A. 
hoy  who  is  in  charge  there,  I have  noticed  on  several  occasions,  has 
familiarized  himself  with  the  local  structure,  and  promptly,  with 
rare  exceptions — and  there  are  always  exceptions  to  the  ride,  but  with 
rare  exceptions — and  I say  this  advisedly — almost  immediately  you 
are  advised  of  an  irregularity.  Why?  Because  there  is  an  auto- 
matic competitive  situation  that  you  have  set  up  here — whether  you 
realize  it  or  not,  I know  it  exists  to  this  extent : There  is  a certain 
group  outside  that  are  not  participating,  and  they  see  a college  stu- 
dent inside,  participating.  Why?  Because  they  are  all  inside  of  the 
structure.  And  all  the  while  yon  are  doing  that,  you  automatically 
set  up  there  a check  and  the  minute  he  sees  some  rich  man’s  son  over 
there  participating,  you  do  not  have  to  worry  very  much  about 
policing  it,  because  he  goes  right  down  to  the  N.  Y.  A.  and  they  begin 
to  investigate  immediately.  We  have  had  that  so  many  times.  And 
1 think,  whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  you  have  an  automatic  police 
force  there  that  will  check  a lot  of  things  that  might  otherwise  get 
away. 

Mr.  Williams.  Also  you  have  one  within  the  college,  because  these 
students  get  to  know  each  other  and  know  each  other’s  income,  and 
they  know  what  each  one  does,  and  if  they  see  a student  spending 
a great  deal  of  money,  and  they  know  he  is  on  X.  Y.  A.,  then  right 
away  there  would  be  criticism  by  the  other  young  people. 

FAMILY  INCOMES  OF  NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION  STUDENTS 

(See  p.  568) 

1 want  to  say  for  the  record,  with  reference  to  incomes,  that  the 
average  family  income  in  the  high-school  group  of  those  who  get  aid 
is  $557  a year  per  family.  That  is  the  family  income;  that  is  not 
the  child's  income. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  are  the  top  and  the  low  on  that?  You  say  $557 
is  the  average;  what  is  the  top  and  the  low  on  that? 

Mr.  Houston.  Did  you  say  that  is  the  top  or  the  average? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  average.  I would  have  to  get  that  for 
you. 

Mr.  Engel.  Will  you  put  that  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  I shall  be  very  glad  to. 

(The  information  follows:) 

While  there  is  no  maximum  income  limitation,  98.7  percent  of  the  families 
of  National  Youth  Administration  school  students  had  annual  incomes  under 
$2,000.  At  the  time  this  survey  was  made  179  out  of  the  338,829  National  Youth 
Administration  school  students  came  from  families  with  annual  incomes  of 
$3,000  and  over.  These  applications  were  being  investigated  by  the  schools. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  are  speaking  of  high  schools? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  about  the  college  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  average  is  $1,129. 

Mr.  Engel.  They  wouldn’t  be  on  relief?  Very  few  of  them  are  on 
relief? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  would  be  eligible  on  a basis  of  need  as  far 
its  we  are  concerned,  because  we  have  taken  this  position,  Mr.  Engel, 
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that  where  the  family  income  is  inadequate,  the  youth  would  have  a 
right  to  be  eligible  to  our  program. 

Mr.  E ngel.  He  would  not  have  to  be  on  relief  to  get  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  No. 

Mr.  Houston.  With  some  of  those  college  students  the  family 
income  is  over  $1,200? 

Mr.  Wili  -Jams.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  going  back  to  your  question,  the  average  family  income  in 
the  college-graduate  work  program  is  $1,129.  There  are  12  percent 
of  (lie  college  students  who  have  families  getting  less  than  $500  a 
year. 

Mr.  Engel.  Less  than  $500? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  12  percent.  And  there  are  39  percent  below 

$1,000. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  What  is  the  top  figure? 

Mr.  Williams.  Let  me  read  this.  This  will  give  you  the  picture. 
In  the  group  having  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $500,  there  are 
34.0  percent  of  students  getting  some  kind  of  college  or  high-school 
aid  in  those  families. 

Mr.  Engel.  Both  college  and  high  school? 

Mr.  Will  iams.  Yes;  between  $500  and  $1,000,  there  are  38  percent 
of  the  students  getting  aid.  From  $1,000  to  $1,500,  there  are  15.5 
percent.  From  $1,500  to  $2,000,  there  are  6.6  percent.  Over  $2,000, 
there  are  5.4  percent. 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  you  have  those  figures  separated  into  college  and 
high  school? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Williams.  I submit  this  for  the  record. 

In  other  words,  for  the  whole  student  program,  there  are  73  per- 
cent of  the  school  and  college  students  who  come  from  families  with 
incomes  under  $1,000  a year.  There  are  88  percent  getting  less  than 
$1,500:  94.6  percent  less  than  $2,000.  That  is  the  whole  picture. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  that  statement  go  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  that  gives  you  the  picture. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 


'Number  of  approved  applicants  for  National  Youth  Administration  student  aid, 
by  family  income  and  type  of  aid,  academic  year  1938-39 


Family  income 

Total 

School  aid 

College  and 
graduate 

Number 

°ercent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total , 

473,  858 

100.0 

338, 829 

100.0 

135,  029 

100.0 

None^-_ _ - . 

8,  696 

1.8 

7, 157 

2. 1 

1,  539 

1. 1 

$0  to  $99 

12,  426 

2.6 

11,782 

3.5 

644 

. 5 

$100  to  $199 

24,  075 

5.1 

22,  488 

6.6 

1,  587 

1.  2 

$200  to  $299 

32,  931 

7.0 

30,  099 

8.9 

2,  832 

2.  1 

$300  to  $399 

40,  570 

8.6 

36,  350 

10.7 

4,  220 

3.  1 

$400  to  $499 

37,  330 

7.9 

32,  977 

9.7 

4,  353 

3.2 

$500  to  $599 

42,  248 

8.9 

35,  578 

10.5 

6,  670 

4.9 

$600  to  $699 

40,  861 

8.6 

34,  036 

10. 1 

6,  825 

5.  1 

$700  to  $799 

35,  754 

7.5 

28,  922 

8.5 

6,  832 

5.  1 

$800  to  $899 

27,  341 

5.8 

20,  107 

5.9 

7,  234 

5.  4 

$900  to  $999 

24,  848 

5.2 

17,  336 

5. 1 

7,  512 

5.6 

$1,000  to  $1.249 

55,  944 

11.8 

28,  061 

8.3 

27,  883 

20.7 

$1,250  to  $1,499 

14,  288 

3.0 

6,  032 

1.8 

8,  256 

6. 1 

$1,500  to  $1,749 • 

19,  337 

4. 1 

4,  970 

1.5 

14,  367 

10.6 

$1,750  to  $1,999 

10,  031 

2.  1 

1,739 

.5 

8,  292 

6. 1 

$2,000  and  over - - 

24,  537 

5.2 

4,  325 

1.3 

20,  212 

14.9 

Unknown 

22,  641 

4.8 

16,  870 

5.0 

5,  771 

4.3 

Median  income-  . - . 

667 

557 

1 1,129  1 
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Mr.  Tarver.  Also  the  other  statement,  showing  the  college  bene- 
ficiaries separately. 

Mr.  Williams.  They  are  both  there. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  that  go  in  also. 

Mr.  Williams.  All  right. 

Mr.  Houston.  How  many  schools  participate  in  this  program? 

Mr.  Williams.  Twenty-eight  thousand  three  hundred  high  schools 
and  1,698  colleges  and  universities. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  they  cooperate  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Houston.  They  are  really  going  to  town  and  working  with 
you  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  All  I could  say  is  this:  that  they  do  all  the  work 
of  running  the  program  in  the  schools.  They  make  up  the  time 
sheets.  They  keep  the  records.  They  supervise  the  work.  We  do 
send  people  to  the  schools  and  colleges  to  see  that  the  work  is  going 
on  properly. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  they  select  the  work? 

TYPES  OF  WORK  PERFORMED  BY  NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 

STUDENTS 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  They  select  the  work.  The  following  state- 
ment shows  the  types  of  work  performed  by  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration students : 

Type  of  Work  Performed  by  National  Youth  Administration  Students 

The  type  of  work  performed  by  National  Youth  Administration  students  in 
schools  and  colleges  covers  a wide  range  of  activities.  For  purposes  of  presen- 
tation, these  activities  may  be  grouped  into  four  classes : 

1.  Departmental  assistance : This  includes  assistance  to  school  departments 
and  teachers  in  the  collection  and  preparation  of  classroom  material  and  the 
expansion  of  routine  departmental  functions.  Students  assist  in  preparation 
of  bibliographies  and  supplementary  reading  material,  prepare  classroom  ex- 
hibits, repair  books  and  expand  library  services,  help  grade  papers,  and  do  much 
of  the  routine  work  that  takes  teachers  away  from  teaching. 

2.  Construction  and  maintenance : This  includes  the  repair  and  remodeling  of 
buildings,  school  facilities,  apparatus  used  in  classrooms  and  laboratories,  and 
the  maintenance  of  these  facilities.  The  part-time  work  on  these  projects  has 
enabled  the  schools  to  increase  their  efficiency  and  to  provide  facilities  and 
equipment  that  they  have  always  needed  but  were  unable  to  obtain. 

3.  Clerical  assistance  and  service : Like  the  departmental  service  projects,  stu- 
dents doing  this  type  of  work  have  freed  the  teachers  from  necessary  routine 
paper  work  that  limits  the  time  devoted  to  teaching.  Students  do  typing  and 
stenographic  work,  maintain  office  records  and  files  and  assist  in  general  office 
work  of  the  schools. 

4.  Semiprofessional  assistance : In  this  type  of  work,  students  assist  on  re- 
search, statistical  and  survey  projects,  help  in  school  clinics  and  hospitals,  pro- 
vide recreational-leadership  assistance,  and  assist  in  such  courses  as  domestic 
science  and  home  economics. 

The  table  below  -shows  the  percent  of  the  total  students  employed  by  the 
National  Youth  Administration  who  are  engaged  in  each  of  these  types  of  work. 
The  information  is  derived  from  work-plan  schedules  submitted  by  the  indi- 
vidual schools  and  approved  by  the  State  youth  administrator. 
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Percentage  distribution  of  students  employed  on  the  student-work  program , by 

type  of  project,  academic  year  1939-JfO 


Type  of  project 

Total 

School 

College 

and 

graduate 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _ . 

100  0 

100  0 

100.0 

39.2 

Departmental  assistance  projects 

40.2 

40.7 

Library  service  and  book  repair _ _ . 

12.4 

12.6 

12.0 

Reproduction  work ___  _ __  ...  _ _ 

3.8 

4.5 

2.0 

Departmental  services __  _.  . 

17.  1 

15.3 

21.7 

Home  economics ..  _ _ 

6.9 

8.3 

3.5 

Construction  and  maintenance  projects . . 

25.0 

28.9 

15.0 

Construction,  repair,  and  remodeling  of  buildings _ 

.7 

.7 

.8 

Construction,  repair,  and  remodeling  of  facilities  other  than  buildings 

2.0 

2. 1 

1.6 

( Construction,  repair,  and  remodeling  of  apparatus,  models,  and  equip- 
ment   ...  _____  _ _ _ 

2.  9 

2.  8 

3. 1 

Improvement  and  maintenance  of  grounds __  ___  ______ 

7.2 

8.2 

4.6 

Building  maintenance. 

12.2 

15.1 

4.9 

Clerical  assistance  and  service  projects... 

23.3 

21.6 

27.4 

Semiprofessional  projects _ . _ . 

9.2 

6.4 

16.1 

Research,  statistical,  and  survey  projects _______ 

2.3 

.3 

7.2 

Health  and  hospital  work...  _____ 

.7 

.6 

1.0 

Recreational  leadership  and  assistance _ _ 

4.1 

3.9 

4.5 

Arts,  crafts,  music,  and  writing : _ _ 

2. 1 

1.6 

3.4 

Miscellanoeus  

2.3 

2.4 

2.3 

FEASIBILITY  OF  ADMINISTERING  PROGRAM  THROUGH  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Williams,  I want  to  ask  you  this  question : Why 
could  not  these  programs — first,  the  program  as  it  applies  to  college 
work  and,  second,  as  it  applies  to  high-school  work — be  administered 
more  economically  and  as  well  if  administered  through  the  Office 
of  Education — I would  like  to  have  your  reaction  to  that — or  through 
the  colleges?  I am  not  saying  that  I am  for  it.  I am  just  asking 
the  question,  because  we  are  going  to  be  asked  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  an  interesting  query,  and  I think  that  you 
can  get  people  to  support  either  side,  Congressman  Engel. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  on  work  of  this  character 
the  President  was  wise  when  he  placed  it  initially  in  an  organization 
which  was  set  up  more  or  less  on  a temporary  basis  and  was  not  a 
part  of  the  regular  structure  of  the  Government,  to  see  what  would 
happen  to  it.  I think  that  was  a very  wise  thing  to  do.  If  this 
has  merit,  it  can  gradually  emerge;  and  then  there  would  be  an 
opportunity  to  make  a final  decision.  I think  this  has  been  a sound 
basis  for  operating  this  program  with  committing  the  Government 
to  any  long-time  policy. 

Mr.  Engel.  Wasn’t  this  program  administered  first  directly 
through  the  colleges? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  has  always  been  administered  directly  through 
the  colleges.  It  is  now.  The  funds  originally  came  out  of  the  F.  E. 
R.  A. ; but  the  present  operation  is  no  different.  I administered  it 
then  under  Mr.  Hopkins  under  essentially  the  same  policies. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  say  that  you  are  administering  it  now  just  as 
you  did  then? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  There  have  been  no  really  fundamental 
changes. 
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Another  thing  that  I think  would  make  it  questionable  is — and 
this  is  mv  opinion  about  the  matter — that  in  the  work  of  allotting 
funds  of  this  character  you  ought  to  keep  it  separate  from  the  area 
of  educational  policy  as  much  as  you  can.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  have  a relationship  with  local  units  of  education 
where  it  may  seem  to  be  controlling  these  local  educational  units 
through  allocation  of  funds  for  relief  purposes. 

I think  this  is  fundamental.  Therefore,  I think  that  this  program 
ought  to  continue  to  be  based  on  the  unemployment  or  need  of  youth. 
It  ought  to  have  that  as  its  motivation  rather  than  educational  phil- 
osophy or  educational  policy,  which  the  Office  of  Education  is  con- 
cerned with  and  for  which  it  was  established. 


1, ‘EASONS  FOE  SEGREGATING  OUT-OF-SOHOOL  PROGRAM  FROM  RELIEF  PROGRAM 


Mr.  Tarver.  With  reference  to  this  out-of -school  program,  I would 
like  to  know  what  reason  there  is  for  the  conduct  of  a separate  pro- 
gram for  the  relief  employment  of  youth  between  18  and  24  outside 
of  the  regular  W.  P.  A.  program  other  than  the  thought  expressed 
by  you  awhile  ago,  that  the  applicants  for  this  type  of  employment 
are  not  regarded  as  applicants  for  relief,  and  that  it  was  a matter 
of  maintaining  to  some  extent  their  self-respect  in  that  they  are  not 
accepting  what  might  be  regarded  in  some  quarters  as  charity.  What 
reason  aside  from  that  exists  for  not  merging  that  portion  of  your 
program  with  the  regular  W.  P.  A.  work? 

Mr.  Williams.  There  is  a second  reason,  and  it  is  a very  powerful 
one,  too.  This  second  reason  is  that  the  great  majority  of  the  young 
people  who  come  to  us  have  had  no  previous  work  experience.  What 
we  need  to  do  for  these  young  people  is  to  give  them  something  more 
than  just  work.  We  need  to  provide  them  with  an  opportunity  to’ 
find  out  what  their  abilities  are,  and  to  give  them  something  in  the 
way  of  actual,  real  work  experience  and  training  in  those  fields  which 
will  enable  them  to  go  and  get  employment  in  their  chosen  lines. 

training  given  youths  in  out-of-school  program 


Mr.  Tarver.  Just  what  training  aside  from  pursuing  that  work 
on  these  projects  do  these  youth  from  18  to  24  on  this  out-of-scliool 
work  do  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  biggest  thing  that  they  do  now.  They 
get  first  of  all.  training  in  work  habits,  which  I find  that  employers — 
and  we  are  going  around  constantly  to  see  what  they  think  that  we 
should  be  doing  and  how  we  should  run  our  program — agree  it  is 
the  most  valuable  training  we  can  give  them.  John  Douglas  said 
to  me  in  Los  Angeles  2 months  ago,  “Williams,  what  you  ought  to 
do  is  to  give  these  people  three  things.  First,  you  ought  to  teach 
them  to  report  on  time,  to  know  what  it  means  to  do  a day’s  work 
in  a group;  to  learn  good  work  habits,  good  work  attitudes;  to  be 
agreeable  to  orders,  and  when  they  are  told  to  do  this,  to  go  and  do 
it  and  understand  that  they  are  going  to  do  it.” 

“The  second  thing  that  you  should  do  with  these  young  people  is 
to  give  them  general  familiarity  with  tools,  manipulative  skill  with 
tools.  You  should  not  set  up  long  courses  and  train  them  to  do  one 
particular  thing  to  great  perfection.  We  will  take  care  of  that  when 
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we  get  them.  We  don’t  want  young  people  coming  in  here  who  are 
specialized  in  one  thing  only.  You  will  do  the  youth  a service  if  you 
give  him  general  familiarity  with  tools,  more  so  than  if  you  give  him 
training  in  just  one  skill.  Rotate  them.  Put  them  on  as  many  dif- 
ferent jobs  as  you  can.” 

He  further  said,  “The  third  thing  is  to  give  them  something  to 
eat  so  that  they  will  have  strong  bodies  and  good  health.” 

“Now,”  he  said,  “if  you  ask  me  to  write  you  the  ticket,  there  it  is.” 

Briefly,  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  So  if  you  ask  me,  for 
instance,  what  the  N.  Y.  A.  youth  are  doing  on  projects,  improving 
the  grounds  about  public  buildings,  I would  say,  “They  learn  how 
to  use  machine-graders,  automobiles,  lawn  mowers,  and  other  ground 
machinery.  They  learn  the  use  and  care  of  tools.  They  learn  how 
to  take  care  of  trees  and  shrubbery.” 

As  a part  of  N.  Y.  A.  work,  youth  are  expected,  not  required,  be- 
cause we  don’t  believe  in  education  by  coercion,  to  take  a certain 
amount  of  related  training  along  the  line  of  work  that  they  are  doing 
on  the  actual  job  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Another  example  is 
the  highway,  road,  and  street  work.  The  youth  are  trained  to  work 
properly,  and  they  must  learn  what  road  making  is  all  about,  the  ma- 
terials that  are  used,  the  tools  that  are  used  in  making  and  repairing 
roads,  and  so  on. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  results  I might  cite — although  I don’t 
want  to  appear  to  claim  too  much — that  the  turn-over  on  our  projects 
indicates  that  N.  Y.  A.  supervisors  and  State  staffs  are  doing  a pretty 
good  job.  Since  July  of  this  year  155,000  young  people  have  left 
our  projects.  While  we  don’t  know  exactly  what  happened  to  all 
of  them,  we  do  know  that  over  31  percent  went  into  private  industry, 
and  we  are  reasonably  sure  that  another  15  percent  went  into  private 
industry. 

Last  year  we  had  254,000  that  left  our  projects,  with  approximately 
the  same  proportion  going  into  private  industry.  That  made  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  employ  last  year,  not  an  average  of  219,000  monthly, 
but  over  415,000  different  young  people.  There  were  that  many  dif- 
ferent young  people  who  received  work  experience  and  work  training 
last  year. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  ages  between  18  and  24? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

INSTRUCTION  FROM  TEACHERS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  number  of  your  employees  in  the  out-of-school 
program  are  also  taking  instruction  from  vocational  teachers  in  the 
agricultural  vocational  education  program  or  in  the  industrial  voca- 
tional education  program? 

Mr.  Williams.  Wherever  we  can  get  it.  We  have  worked  up  this 
year  a pretty  good  program — and  it  is  the  first  time  that  we  have 
ever  been  able  to  do  it.  A good  working  arrangement  has  been 
worked  out  where  it  was  agreed  that  the  Smith-Hughes  and  the 
Smith-Lever  Acts  and  the  George-Deen  money  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  our  young  people. 

An  illustration  is  the  program  in  Arkansas.  The  vocational 
people  there  have  agreed  to  have  their  staff  give  as  many  hours  of 
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instruction  to  our  young  people  as  they  do  to  those  that  are  regu- 
larly enrolled  in  the  schools. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  everywhere. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  many  of  your  people  are  taking  advantage  of 
that  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I couldn’t  say  exactly  except  that  these  young 
people  of  ours  are  just  pushing  at  the  doors. 

In  Milwaukee,  for  instance,  1,500  of  the  young  people  on  N.  Y.  A. 
work  projects  are  going  to  vocational  schools. 

The  problem  is,  Judge  Tarver,  that  there  aren’t  enough  vocational 
schools.  There  are  only  about  8 or  10  States  which  really  have  them 
to  any  adequate  degree.  Therefore  you  can  wish  for  it  and  hope 
for  it,  but  it  does  not  exist  in  many  places. 

Wherever  they  exist,  however,  and  wherever  we  can  get  the  school 
authorities  to  join  with  us,  we  are  doing  everything  that  we  can. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  you  and  I are  possibly  not  talking  about  the 
same  thing.  I am  speaking  of  these  vocational  educational  teachers 
who  are  teaching  in  the  high  schools  throughout  the  country  and  in 
citieSj  teaching  vocational  agriculture  in  the  country  and  in  the  cities 
teaching  subject  matters  in  industry.  To  what  extent  have  you  been 
able  to  arrange  for  after-school-hour  instruction  for  your  people  in 
the  out-of-scliool  program  by  those  vocational  teachers? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  are  working  on  that  all  the  time.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  had  three  or  four  conferences  in  Washington.  We 
have  also  had  conferences  in  every  State. 

I have  employed  Dr.  Prosser,  who  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
figures  in  this  field  in  America.  Dr.  Prosser  is  working  out  these 
cooperative  arrangements.  The  problem  is  that  vocational  teachers 
are  already  overworked.  While  in  many  instances  they  have  let 
us  use  the  vocational-school  facilities,  the  teacher  has  a full  schedule, 
and  we  have  to  get  along  the  best  we  can. 

I can  only  say  to  you  that  we  are  taking  advantage  of  every  pos- 
sible existing  facility.  I think  we  are  making  a lot  of  headway. 

I ought  to  stress  wliat  I consider  to  be  the  real  training.  This 
was  emphasized  in  St.  Louis  a few  days  ago  when  I met  the  school 
principals  at  the  National  Education  Association  meeting.  The 
thing  that  trains  these  young  people  is  actual  work  on  the  project, 
where  they  report  to  work  at  8 o’clock  and  they  work  until  12  o’clock. 
Then  they  go  to  lunch  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour.  Then  they  work 
until  4 in  the  afternoon.  They  don’t  get  off.  They  work  there  until 
they  are  told  to  leave.  That  is  a day’s  work.  That  is  the  thing 
that  employers  want. 

But  the  significant  thing  that  Congress  has  done,  and  that  the 
N.  Y.  A.  has  done,  is  to  set  up  a structure  that  gives  valid  work 
experience  to  these  young  people  who  are  growing  up  with  never 
a day’s  honest  work  behind  them. 

Mr.  Houston.  These  are  out-of -school  projects  that  you  are  talk- 
ing about,  Mr.  Williams  ? 

Mr.  Wiliams.  Yes;  out  of  school. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  this  out-of-school  program  do  you  take  applicants 
who  are  married  and  have  families  of  their  own  ? * 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  wTe  do  have  a few  married  ones  on  our  pro- 
gram, but  this  program  is  really  not  intended  for  heads  of  families. 
In  some  of  the  States  they  are  dismissed,  but  I have  never  felt  that 


I lii''  was  quite  the  right  thing  to  do.  However,  we  have  very  few 
of  them.  It  is  a negligible  factor. 

VDMINISTRATIOX  OF  NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION  FUNDS 

Mr.  T arver.  (fan  you  give  us  a picture  of  your  administration  of 
this  fund,  and  let  me  ask  if  you  will  differentiate  between  your 
methods  of  administering  in  your  school  and  college  programs  and 
in  your  out-of-school  programs,  and  particularly  that  you  indicate 
just  what  you  do  in  the  supervision  of  these  projects  after  they  are 
instituted  in  a school  in  order  to  see  that  they  are  carried  on  in  a 
proper  manner,  and  what  field  force  you  have  assigned  to  the  duty 
of  that  supervisory  work? 

Mr.  Winn  ams.  Let  me  say  first  of  all  that  with  regard  to  the  school 
program,  except  for  the  preparation  of  the  pay  rolls  for  the  high- 
school  students  and  the  college  students,  and  the  review  of  applica- 
tions that  I mentioned  previously,  the  schools  and  colleges  do  most 
of  the  administrative  work.  We  have  about  one  person  to  a State 
assigned  to  this  work. 

Mr.  Hoi  jston.  In  that  connection,  are  all  your  people  under  civil 
service  ? 

Mr.  Willi  ams.  No,  sir;  none  of  them. 

Mr.  Houston.  Should  they  be  under  civil  service  ? 

Mr,  Willi  ams.  Personally  I think  so,  I am  in  favor  of  civil 
service. 

Mr.  Hou  ston.  There  is  a bill  now,  the  Ramspeck  bill,  which,  if  it 
passes,  will  provide  that  they  may  be  put  under  civil  service. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  then  it  would  give  the  President  the  power  to 
issue  an  Executive  order  including  N.  Y.  A.  employees. 

Mr.  Houston.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Ramspeck  bill  that  keeps 
you  from  doing  that? 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  are  going  to  discuss  the  language  of  that  bill 
later. 

Mr.  Williams.  I want  to  make  this  clear.  We  spend  almost  noth- 
ing supervising  the  college  and  high-school  programs,  and  that  entire 
job  is  done  by  the  school  people  themselves.  I do  not  think  that  we 
have  more  than  65  people  in  the  entire  United  States  doing  the  work 
of  the  student  program. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  your  administrative 
expense  in  all  places  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  have  under  the  terms  of  this  year’s  appropria- 
tion not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  our  total  administrative  expense. 
We  have  1,965  people  employed  on  the  administrative  pay  rolls.  Of 
those,  195  are  in  the  Washington  office,  and  eight  in  the  field.  These 
latter  are  the  official  field  representatives  of  the  Washington  office. 
There  are  1,762  in  the  State  offices.  That  makes  a total  of  1,965 
people  working  in  an  administrative  capacity. 

AVERAGE  SALARIES,  DEPARTMENTAL  AND  IN  THE  FIELD 

The  average  salary  of  the  Washington  staff  per  month  and  the 
field  staff  is  $210.41.  The  average  for  the  States  is  $143.89  a month. 
This  table  Slows  the  number  of  administrative  employees  in  each 
State  distributed  by  annual  salary  rates. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Number,  annual  salary  rates,  and  average  monthly  salaries  of  National  Youth  Administration  administrative  employees,  by  Slates,  January  It't.'/O 
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Up  to  this  time  we  have  spent  $2,882, 485.  Of  that  $474,617  was  for 
the  central  office  in  Washington  and  $2,407,868  was  for  the  State  offices. 
Personal  services  accounted  for  $2,063,798  for  both  central  and  State 
offices.  Supplies  and  materials  were  $105,555 ; and  rent  was  $123,688. 
Kent  for  equipment  was  $1,765  and  rent  for  buildings  was  $121,923. 

COST  OF  ADMINISTERING  N.  Y.  A.  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Tarver.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  what  portion  of  that  adminis- 
trative expense  should  be  charged  properl}7  to  your  high  school  student 
aid  program  and  what  portion  to  your  college  aid  program  and  what 
portion  to  your  out-of-school,  program  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  since  many  of 
our  statf  perform  services  for  all  programs. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  would  like  to  have  you  talk  about  it.  I take  it  for 
granted  that  your  out-of -school  program  costs  a great  deal  more  to 
administer  properly  than  those  other  two  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  Very  much  more.  I would  say  that  at  the 
most  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total  administrative  cost  could  be 
legitimately  charged  up  to  the  college  or  the  school  programs. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  mean  the  two,  both  together? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  Five  percent  each,  I would  say. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Five  percent  each? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  That  is  10  percent. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Ten  percent  together? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  The  cost  of  the  administration  of  the  college  and  high 
school  programs  is  very  small  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  us  go  a little  further  with  the  way  that  you  admin- 
ister the  out-of-school  program.  Say  that  you  have  a project  now 
instituted  and  approved  and  the  workers  are  assigned  to  it.  Now, 
what  do  you  do  in  the  course  of  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  have  supervisors  for  the  project  in  most  cases. 
They  are  paid  by  us.  We  have  one  supervisor  on  an  average  for  each 
30  young  people  working  on  the  out-of -school  projects  over  the  country. 
We  have  10,449  supervisors. 

qualification  of  supervisors 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  are  the  qualifications  required  of  those  super- 
visors ? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  depends  upon  the  project  that  they  are  supervis- 
ing. In  general  we  require  them  to  understand  the  problems  of  young 
people,  to  really  have  something  to  contribute  to  young  people.  That 
is  the  first  thing — that  they  like  young  people,  will  be  patient  and  will 
work  and  try  to  help  the  individual  young  person.  We  have  put  this 
on  the  individual  basis,  and  to  say,  “What  you  have  to  do  is  to  help 
this  young  person  to  get  along.” 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  see  that  they  are  of  good  moral  character? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  requirement  presupposes  right  off  that  they 
are  of  good  moral  character. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  You  don’t  mean  that  this  presupposes.  You  mean  that 
it  is  presupposed  that  you  require  that  they  be  of  good  moral  char- 
acter ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  don’t  presuppose  that  they  are  going  to  be  of  good 
moral  character? 

Mr.  Williams.  No.  But  they  would  have  to  be  of  good  moral 
character  to  be  helpful  to  young  people. 

Mr.  Tarvek.  What  investigation  do  you  make  to  determine  that 
they  are? 

Mr.  Williams.  Every  investigation.  Let  me  show  you  how  this 
operates.  I appoint  a State  administrator.  Of  course,  I try  to  be 
-lire  that  I appoint  a man  who  is  outstanding  and  clean  and  the  right 
kind  of  person.  Within  the  State  there  are  regional  supervisors  who 
have  four  or  five  counties  to  supervise.  It  is  their  job  to  select  project 
supervisors  for  the  local  work  projects.  It  is  their  job  to  select  super- 
visors that  are  properly  qualified  and  equipped  to  do  the  job. 

On  the  whole  we  have  had  very  little  or  no  complaint  on  the  char- 
acter of  these  supervisors. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I have  had  no  complaints  whatever,  but  I am  just  trying 
to  find  out  just  what  method  you  use  to  select  them. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  select  them  on  the  basis  of 

Mr.  Tarver.  As  to  the  qualifications.  Suppose  that  a supervisor  is 
going  to  supervise  a building  project,  what  are  the  requirements? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  try  to  find  a person  who  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  building,  who  knows  blueprinting,  who  possibly  has  had 
some  background  in  architecture  and  materials,  who  knows  the  dif- 
ference between  this  kind  of  wood  and  that  kind  of  wood,  this  kind  of 
material  and  that  kind  of  material,  and  all  the  other  aspects  of  con- 
struction, so  that  he  can  do  a good  job  of  supervising  youth  at. work 
and  teaching  them. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  set  up  any  educational  standards? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir.  Not  necessarily.  I have  refused  to  do  that, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  many  times  I have  found  people  who  have 
never  been  to  college  who  are  far  more  qualified  to  help  these  young 
people  than  those  who  have,  but  do  not  know  what  goes  on  inside  of  a 
boy’s  mind. 

For  instance,  the  other  day  in  Maryland  I saw  two  supervisors  that 
some  people  might  not  think  would  be  good.  One  is  about  65  years 
old,  and  I would  say  that  the  other  is  at  least  over  60. 

I had  occasion  to  check  into  their  records.  One  of  them  had  been 
in  the  automobile  business  and  had  come  on  up  through.  He  had  been 
a garage  man,  worked  in  a garage,  and  then  owned  the  business.  He 
knew  the  whole  business  from  top  to  bottom. 

To  those  fellows  working  under  him  and  all  over  Hagerstown,  he 
has  a good  reputation.  Everybody  in  town  knows  him,  and  he  is  an 
inspiration  to  the  boys.  Every  one  of  them  wanted  to  get  under  him, 
because  he  meant  something  to  them.  He  was  a local  man  with  ex- 
perience who  could  really  help  them.  Frankly,  I don’t  care  whether 
lie  ever  went  to  college  a day  in  his  life. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  do  these  supervisors  get? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  average  earnings  in  January  was  $91.34  a 
month. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  You  have  inspectors  who  travel  around  supervising 
the  supervisors,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  have  some.  We  don’t  call  them  inspectors. 
They  have  duties  in  addition  to  supervising  the  supervisors. 

They  have  the  job  of  managing  and  operating  the  program  in 
specific  areas.  This  includes  the  financial  operations;  it  includes 
getting  the  project  sponsors  and  the  contributions;  and  it  includes 
selecting  the  supervisors. 

We  are  spending  this  much  for  supervision  because,  frankly,  I 
think  good  supervisors  are.  the  key  of  the  whole  program.  I don’t 
think  the  program  can  be  any  good  if  you  don’t  have  good  super- 
visors. 

One  of  the  problems,  Judge  Tarver,  is  that  frequently  we  don’t 
pay  enough  to  get  the  kind  of  person  who  helps  these  young  boys 
and  girls  on  their  way  and  in  getting  a job. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  There  is  nothing  personal  in  this  inquiry  and  noth- 
ing that  reflects  detrimentally  on  the  personnel  of  your  organization. 
But  as  a matter  of  record  for  eventuality,  I would  like  to  ask  you 
this  question:  These  supervisors  to  whom  you  have  just  referred  have 
a great  responsibility,  as  I see  it,  because  they  have  the  responsibility 
of  supervision,  not  only  of  the  technique,  but  of  the  moral  fiber  of 
those  under  them,  and  they  are  in  a direct  position  as  a representative 
of  your  office  where  they  could  sense  or  know  of  any  activities  that 
might  be  considered  out  of  line  with  the  generally  accepted  American 
application.  What,  if  any,  investigation  is  made  of  the  mental 
capacity  of  those  gentlemen  whom  you  have  just  referred  to  as 
“supervisors” — is  that  the  term  that  you  apply  to  them? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  In  that  respect?  In  other  words,  what  I am  en- 
deavoring to  bring  out  is  this:  It  frequently  has  been  stated  about 
some  of  these  N.  Y.  A.  people  that  they  were  more  or  less  fostering  a 
subversive  presentation,  sabotaging  American  principles.  Just  what 
is  being  done  bv  your  administrative  organization  to  preclude  that 
kind  of  possibility  existing  within  the  ranks  and  within  the  direct 
force  of  your  organization?  Would  you  mind  telling  us  that,  Mr. 
Williams  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I would  like  to  say  on  that  score  that  from  the 
very  beginning  we  have  had  two  guiding  principles  in  the  selection 
of  people  to  administer  this  program. 

The  first  was  based  upon  a sympathetic  and  understanding  attitude 
toward  young  people,  young  people  coming  of  age,  with  problems 
and  needs,  and  wanting  a sympathetic  and  intelligent  and  resource- 
ful kind  of  person  to  help  them.  That  has  been  the  first  thing  that 
we  have  had  in  mind. 

The  second  thing  that  we  have  had  in  mind  has  been  to  have  a 
person  who  was  in  sympathy  with  the  American  ways  of  life  and 
with  the  American  form  of  living,  people  who  would  not  take  it 
upon  themselves  to  go  out  into  a locality  or  a State  and  set  up 
arrangements  contrary  to  and  in  contradistinction  of  the  institutions 
in  that  community. 

That  is  to  say,  we  have  been  careful  to  tell  all  of  our  supervisors 
that  we  do  not  want  them  to  go  out  and  think  that  they  were  estab- 
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lishing  a new  school  system  in  this  country,  because  the  American 
people  had  established  a school  system  which  they  expect  to  continue. 

Furthermore,  we  don’t  want  the  supervisors  going  out  and  assum- 
ing that  people  were  going  to  make  their  living  on  the  Government, 
but  rather  that  they  would  understand  and  be  sympathetic  to  the 
attitude  that  the  American  people  have  expected  and  do  expect  to 
continue  to  make  their  living  in  private  industry,  and  that  this 
program  of  ours  should  be  geared  into  private  industry  and  meet 
private  industrial  needs,  and  work  toward  that  end. 

Those  have  been  the  two  governing  considerations  right  on  through. 

POLICY  OF  ADMINISTRATION  RE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  SUBVERTS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Right  on  that  let  me  ask  you : You  would  not  employ 
as  one  of  the  supervisors  of  your  program  or  in  any  other  capacity  in 
connection  with  your  program  anyone  who  belonged  to  any  of  those 
commonly  known  as  subversive  groups,  such  as  the  Communist  Party, 
would  you  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I do  not  knowingly  have  anybody  employed  that  is 
a Communist. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  would  you  employ  anybody  who  was  one? 

Mr.  Williams.  No ; I would  not.  I don’t  believe  that  those  people 
who  take  their  political  thinking  from  a foreign  power  have  any 
business  being  in  a position  of  authority  in  connection  with  work  of 
our  character.  I have  not  employed  and  I would  not  employ  them. 

But  I want  to  say  this,  Judge  Tarver:  That  I think  one  has  to  be 
very  careful  about  ail  lowing  himself  to  exclude  people  who  are 
struggling  within  the  framework  of  the  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment to  do  the  right  thing  by  young  people.  Those  very  people 
oftentimes  are  the  butt  of  attacks  ; and  I have  been  accused,  because  I 
have  insisted  that  young  people  have  a right  to  express  themselves 
and  have  a right  to  say  their  says.  I don’t  believe  in  communism. 
I don’t  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  don’t  entertain  the  idea  that  any  American  citi- 
zen has  the  right  to  advocate  the  destruction  of  the  Government  or 
the  form  of  government  by  force  or  violence? 

Mr.  Williams.  No.  I am  completely  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  He  has  the  right  to  advocate  such  method  of  changing 
the  Government  as  he  may  think  proper  by  constitutional  means. 

Mr.  Williams.  By  constitutional  means. 

And  I have  taken  this  position  all  the  time : That  I never  have  and 
would  not  now  employ  knowingly  a Communist  to  be  a supervisor  of 
any  project,  or,  for  that  matter,  and  other  part  of  our  organization. 

But  I wouldn’t  want  that  to  be  construed  as  saying  that  when  people 
get  up  and  raise  a hue  and  cry  that  this  man  is  a Communist,  that  I 
am  willing  to  fire  him  right  off  because  somebody  calls  him  a Commu- 
nist ; because  I am  not,  for  that  is  a term  that  has  been  bandied  around 
generally. 

Let  me  go  ahead  for  a moment. 

I ask  all  of  those  people  who  work  for  the  Youth  Administration 
to  be  loyal  to  and  adhere  to  the  American  form  of  government.  I 
take  it  very  seriously  that  this  organization  has  a responsibility  in 
regard  to  young  people  with  respect  to  their  attitude  toward*  the 
Government.  That  responsibility,  in  my  mind,  rests  upon  and  is  in 
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terms  of  the  best  traditions  of  American  life  and  living*;  it  rests  in 
the  terms  of  Jefferson  and  of  Lincoln  and  of  all  of  those  other  men 
who  have  tried  to  teach  ns  what  real  democracy  means,  and  not  in 
terms  of  a narrow  or  bigoted  or  extremist  position,  either  this  or  that 
or  the  other. 

USE  OF  SKILLED  SUPERVISORS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  ns  go  a little  farther  with  what  your  field  super- 
visors do.  Here  is  a building  being  constructed.  Do  you  have  a man 
down  there  to  see  that  that  building  is  being  properly  constructed,  a 
man  ivho  is  skilled? 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Skilled  in  the  construction  work? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  we  won’t  pass  the  project  unless  we  have  a man 
over  that  project  who  is  competent.  Unless  the  people  having  to  do 
with  that  construction  are  competent,  we  don't  go  there  at  all.  We 
stay  away  from  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I understand  that.  But  I am  talking  about  the  super- 
vision over  it.  Of  course,  when  the  Government  constructs  a building, 
it  has  people  in  charge  who  are  supposed  to  be  competent.  But  the 
Government  does  send  around  an  inspector  occasionally  to  see  that 
those  competent  persons  have  done  their  job  right. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Let  us  go  back  a little.  We  have  our  national  staff.  We  don’t  have 
many,  but  those  that  we  do  have  are  more  or  less  technical  people.  We 
have  an  architect.  We  have  our  own  field  engineer.  We  have  a 
woman  who  has  to  do  with  weaving  and  one  who  has  to  do  with 
ceramics,  and  those  different  specialties. 

In  the  States  we  insist  upon  having  at  the  State  level,  a practical 
person  who  understands  engineering  and  architecture.  We  try  to  get 
a combination  of  those  two. 

That  person  makes  it  his  business  at  the  State  level  to  see  that  the 
plans  of  buildings  are  proper  and  sound  in  every  detail  on  every  single 
building  that  we  work  on.  It  is  his  business  to  review  those  plans  and 
everything  having  to  do  with  the  building. 

At  the  area  level,  while  we  don’t  always  have  an  engineer  or  an 
architect,  we  try  to  see  to  it  that  anything  involving  any  technical 
aspects  of  building  gets  the  benefit  of  a technician  knowing  that  field 
before  it  is  finally  agreed  upon.  Then  from  time  to  time  this  State 
architect  will  inspect  the  projects. 

But  suppose  that  we  are  going  to  build  a building  down  at  Athens, 
Ga.  If  it  is  of  any  considerable  size,  we  won’t  start  that  building 
unless  the  sponsors  and  ourselves  know  that  it  is  in  charge  of  a 
competent  architect  or  engineer.  Unless  we  know  that,  we  won’t 
begin  it. 

competition  with  private  industry 

Mr.  Tarver.  To  what  extent  does  your  work  in  the  out-of-school 
program  compete  with  private  industry?  You  are  aware,  of  course, 
that  there  are  frequent  complaints  that  there  is  competition.  We 
would  be  glad  for  you  to  discuss  that  subject. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  a subject  which  has  received  considerable 
attention. 
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There  are  certain  places  where  we  are  accused  of  competing  with 
private  industry.  In  no  case  in  my  mind  is  it  true.  There  is  the 
appearance  of  it,  but  in  reality  it  does  not  exist. 

For  example,  the  place  where  we  are  getting  the  most  complaints 
is  in  the  seating  industry.  That  came  about  through  the  activities 
of  the  trade  association  of  the  seating  industry.  They  have  made 
complaints  about  the  enormous  amount  of  work  that  we  have  done 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  I jNgel.  This  is  a school  project  ? 

Mr.  Willi  ams.  School-equipment  projects;  yes. 

We  have  made  a very  careful  study  of  what  we  do  along  that  line 
all  over  the  country  in  every  State.  We  find  that  we  are  engaged  in 
some  considerable  activity  having  to  do  with  the  salvaging  of  old 
school  desks,  and  in  some  instances  actually  the  making  of  some 
school  furniture. 

But  that  is  a different  thing  from  saying  that  we  are  competing 
with  private  industry.  In  order  to  determine  whether  we  were  or 
not,  I went  to  one  of  the  largest  seating  companies  in  America. 

I saw  the  chief  designer ; I told  him  that  we  were  being  accused  of 
this ; and  he  said  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  such  competition  on 
our  part. 

I asked,  “What  portion  of  the  schools  of  America  in  your  mind 
have  adequate  school  equipment?” 

He  said,  “I  would  put  it  at  about  5 percent.” 

I said,  “You  mean  that  95  percent  of  the  schools  of  America  have 
not  adequate  equipment  ?” 

He  said,  “No;  they  have  not.” 

I said,  “Are  you  selling  more  seating  today  than  you  were  4 years 
ago?” 

“Oh,  yes.  Much  more.” 

“More  than  a year  ago?” 

“Oh,  yes.  Much  more.” 

I said,  “You  are  selling  more  than  you  ever  sold  in  your  life?” 

He  said,  “Yes.  Much  more  than  we  ever  sold  before.” 

He  said,  “Exactly  what  do  you  do?” 

“Well,”  I said,  “where  desks  have  been  thrown  out  of  a school 
building,  where  they  have  bought  new  seating,  or  the  arms  are  broken 
off,  or  the  tops  cracked,  our  youngsters  take  them  and  they  build  up 
an  arm  for  it.  They  will  bevel  it  off.  They  will  varnish  it.  Then  it 
is  really  a good  seat. 

“Then  we  send  it  to  some  little  rural  school.  Much  of  it  goes  to  the 
Negro  schools  of  the  South.” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  know ; but  frankly  I can’t  see  how  anybody 
could  object  to  your  people  doing  that.” 

Here  is  the  situation:  Yrou  cannot  be  accused  of  competing  with 
anybody  when  the  facts  are  that  the  people  you  help  are  not  in  the 
market.  The  places  where  we  make  furniture  are  either  back  in  areas 
where  no  county  board  could  possibly  buy  the  furniture,  or  away  up 
in  the  mountains,  or  in  the  Negro  schools  of  the  South,  where  you  and 
I know  that  they  are  not  going  to  buy  this  kind  of  furniture.  It  is 
simply  making  a case  which  has  absolutely  no  foundation. 
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When  we  asked  for  evidence  as  to  any  orders  that  were  received  on 
which  there  were  cancelations  or  any  indication  where  there  was  a 
chance  to  sell  furniture,  and  the  N.  Y.  A.  had  gotten  in  ahead  of 
them  they  could  not  cite  a single  case. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  how  many  branches  of  your  activities  have  you  been 
charged  with  competing  with  private  industry  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  about  the  only  one,  Judge,  that  I recall. 

There  has  been  this : Some  of  the  union  people  felt  that  the  N.  Y.  A. 
ought  not  to  be  building  some  of  the  buildings  that  it  has.  But  on 
the  whole  there  has  been  very  little  complaint  on  that  score.  I had  a 
meeting  with  the  executive  council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  they  gave 
us  their  blessings. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  types  of  buildings  do  you  build  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  build  small  buildings.  For  instance,  we  build 
small  schoolhouses. 

Mr.  Engel.  Are  they  stone  or  brick  construction  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  They  seldom  cost  over  $5,000  for  the  material. 

Mr.  Tarver.  They  are  usually  buildings  that  would  not  be  built 
except  for  your  program  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  right.  They  would  not  be  built. 

Furthermore,  they  are  out  in  the  small  communities,  where  there 
is  not  an  organization  of  labor  and  where  this  type  of  thing  is  per- 
fectly acceptable  to  the  community. 

Mr.  Tarver.  They  furnish  the  additional  employees? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  the  making  of  the  brick  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  the  lumber  and  cement  and  the  other  materials 
that  go  into  their  construction? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Which  are  made  by  other  people  who  are  engaged  in 
private  industry,  who  would  not  have  that  employment  otherwise? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  Just  what  part  of  the  cost  of  that  building  do  you 
defray  with  N.  Y.  A.  money? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  pay  for  the  labor  and  in  some  cases  the  super- 
vision. In  many  cases  we  don’t  pay  for  the  supervision.  More  and 
more  we  are  refusing  to  pay  for  materials. 

Mr.  Engel.  By  “labor”  do  you  mean  that  you  furnish  N.  Y.  A. 
labor  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  Youth  labor.  Very  little  of  our  money  goes 
for  other  than  labor  costs. 

Mr.  Engel.  Of  the  money  that  you  spend  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  There  may  be  one  or  two  exceptions. 

In  most  of  the  States  the  N.  Y.  A.  Administrator  is  not  accepting 
any  building  project  unless  the  entire  nonlabor  cost  and  the  cost  of 
equipping  the  building  is  taken  care  of  by  the  cosponsor.  We  are 
spending  very  little  on  materials. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  you  have  any  other  people  working  on  that 
building  outside  of  the  National  Youth? 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  yes.  We  have  the  supervision. 

Mr.  Houston.  Of  course  you  have  the  supervision. 
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Mr.  Willi  ams.  That  is  all.  No  other. 

It  must  1)0  recognized  that  in  trying  to  provide  decent  and  honest 
work  for  these  young  people,  you  necessarily  do  have  to  do  the  same 
kind  of  thing  that  they  do  in  industry  or  else  you  are  not  serving 
I hem.  And  always  you  are  up  against  the  problem  of  stepping  on 
somebody’s  toes. 

These  young  people  just  cannot  be  swept  off  into  the  ocean.  I think 
we  all  have  to  realize  that  in  a matter  like  this  we  should  be  very 
careful  not  to  quickly  condemn  an  effort  because  some  trade  associa- 
tion  may  think  that  this  thing  is  interfering  with  their  business,  be- 
cause we  have  just  simply  got  to  find  suitable  occupations  and  work 
for  these  young  people  to  perform.  You  have  got  to  have  some  work 
for  them  to  do.  You  cannot  put  them  on  made  work.  It  has  got  to 
be  honest  work  or  you  are  going  to  harm  the  child. 

PROGRAM  FOR  NEGROES 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  made  some  reference  awhile  ago  to  furnishing 
these  desks  for  Negro  schools.  We  would  like  you  to  give  us  some 
information  regarding  your  program  for  Negroes. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  have  all  told  in  the  country,  I think,  at  the 
present  time  about  82,800  Negro  youths  in  all  parts  of  the  program: 
40,200  are  in  the  out-of-school  group;  and  35,500  are  in  the  school 
group,  and  7,100  are  in  the  college  group.  That  makes  82,800  all  told. 

By  the  large  these  40,200  are  employed  on  just  the  same  kind  of 
work,  Judge  Tarver,  as  we  employ  the  other.  In  the  South  we  have 
tried  to  set  up  special  programs  for  Negroes  in  connection  with 
N.  Y.  A.  agricultural  workshops,  where  the  Negro  youth  comes  in  and 
becomes  acquainted  with  animal  husbandry,  with  the  soil  and  fann- 
ing, and  with  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  farm  machinery. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  does  your  percentage  of  the  Negro  college 
students  compare  with  the  percentage  of  the  white  students  in  regard 
to  enrollment  in  the  colleges  and  the  enrollment  in  the  high  schools, 
upon  which  basis  you  make  your  allocation? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  constitutes  5.9  percent  of  the  total  N.  Y.  A. 
college  group.  In  the  16  to  24  age  group,  Negroes  constitute  11  per- 
cent of  the  total  population. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes;  but  you  make  this  allocation  to  college  funds  on 
the  basis  of  the  college  enrollment,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  Negro  college  enrollment  in  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Maybe  this  is  what  you  are  trying  to  get  at:  We 
have  established  a special  fund  whereby  we  help  Negro  college  stu- 
dents. These  students  select  the  college  they  wish  to  attend.  The 
reason  that  we  have  done  this  is  that  there  are  comparatively  few 
Negro  colleges. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes;  but  that  still  does  not  give  me  the  information 
that  I want.  The  allocation,  as  you  indicated  a while  ago,  is  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  total  college  enrollment  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  I would  like  to  know  now  the  total  enrollment  of 
Negroes  in  colleges  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  all  of  them  in 
the  United  States;  the  percentage  of  your  Negro  college  students  to 
that  college  population ; and  compare  that  with  the  total  enrollment  of 
students  in  white  colleges  over  the  United  States,  and  the  percentage 
of  the  white  college-aid  students  to  the  total  white  college  enrollment. 

Mr.  Williams.  I would  have  to  get  that ; we  do  not  have  it. 

Mr.  Swerdlow.  Some  of  that  information  is  not  available,  I think 
the  Office  of  Education  is  making  a study  on  that, 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  have  information  as  to  the  total  Negro  enroll- 
ment in  colleges  in  the  United  State,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  I’m  not  sure  that  it  exists.  We  will  have  to 
ask  the  Office  of  Education  if  they  have  that. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  you  can  get  that.  I wish  you  would  get  those 
figures  and  have  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Williams.  I will  be  very  glad  to  try  to  get  them  in  time.  If 
I cannot  get  them,  I will  get  in  touch  with  you. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  I think  I understand  what  you  want.  You  want 
a comparison  of  what  this  5.9  percent  that  we  gave  compares  to  the 
total  number  of  Negroes  enrolled  in  colleges  and  universities  of 
America? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes;  and  a like  comparison  for  the  whites. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is,  for  total  Negroes  in  colleges  as  compared 
with  the  5.9  that  we  gave? 

Note. — According  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  there  were  1,058,909 
students  reported  enrolled  in  all  institutions  of  higher  education  during  the 
academic  year  1935-36.  This  figure  represents  an  understatement  of  the  total 
enrollment,  because  not  all  institutions  reported  to  the  Office  of  Education. 
Of  these,  38,536  were  enrolled  in  institutions  for  Negroes.  There  are,  in  addi- 
tion, a large  number  of  Negro  students  enrolled  in  nonsegregated  institutions, 
for  which  there  are  no  data  available.  This  makes  it  impossible  to  give  a 
reliable  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  Negro  college  students. 

ESTIMATES  FOR  19  41 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  now  take  up  and  begin  the  consideration  of 
your  justifications.  Page  1 of  your  justifications  will  be  inserted  in 
the  record  at  this  point.  And  also  pages  2 and  3. 

(The  justification  of  estimates  is  as  follows:) 


Summary  of  appropriations,  fiscal  years  19J/0  and  1941 


Appropriation 

Estimates 
submitted 
to  the 
Bureau  of 
the  Budget, 
1941 

Estimates 
approved 
by  the 
President, 
1941 

Available 
for  1940 

Increase  or 
decrease 

National  Youth  Administration 

Less:  Amount  transferred  to  “Salaries  and  ex- 
penses, Office  of  the  Administrator” 

$100,  000, 000 

$85, 000, 000 

i $100, 000,  000 
20,  760 

Total 

100, 000, 000 

85,  000,  000 

99,  979,  240 
350,  000 

Plus:  Reappropriation  from  previous  appropria- 
tions (estimated)  __  _ . _ 

Total.,  - _ - -----  - - _-  - 

100,  000,  000 

85,  000,  000 

100,  329,  240 

— $15, 329,  240 

i 53  Stat.  929. 
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Justification  of  amount  requested  for  National  Youth  Administration 


Regular  appropriation,  1940  act $100,000,000 

Reappropriated  from  previous  appropriations  (estimated) 350,000 


Total  appropriation,  1940 100,350,000 

Less  nonrecurring  items,  including  budget  reserves  and  reorganiza- 
tion transfers,  giving  full  details:  (1)  Transferred  to  Office  of 
Administrator,  Federal  Security  Agency 20,760 


Base  for  1941 100,329,240 


INCREASES  OR  DECREASES  REQUESTED  FOR  1941 
[ ( — ) represents  decrease] 


Administrative : Amounts 

01  Personal  services —$198,  848 

02  Supplies  and  materials — 44, 192 

05  Communication  services —27,  504 

06  Travel  expenses — 39,  061 

07  Transportation  of  things  (service) — 3,000 

08  Printing,  engraving,  lithographing,  binding,  phototograph- 

ing,  and  typewriting  (service) —17,000 

10  Furnishing  of  heat,  light,  power,  water,  and  electricity 

(service) 

11  Rents 50,465 

12  Repairs  and  alterations — 1,000 

13  Special  and  miscellaneous  current  expenses — 2,  600 

30  Equipment 18,  500 

All  other  increases:  (1)  Available  for  transfer  to  U.  S.  Treasury 
for  services 650,  000 


Administrative  total  increases  over  1941  base 385,  760 


Work  program  for  out-of-school  youth —11,  059,  000 

Student  work  program — 4,  656,  000 


Total  decreases  under  1941  base — 15,  329,  240 

Total  estimate  for  1941 85,  000,  000 


EFFECT  OF  REDUCTIONS  IN  ESTIMATES  FOR  1941 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  have  already  made  some  reference  to  some  of 
these  items. 

You  have  available  for  the  present  fiscal  year  $100,350,000. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  estimate  here  is  supposed  to  be  reduced  to 
$85,000,000. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I presume  that  that  will  effect  a proportionate  reduc- 
tion in  your  program  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  There  will  be  a disastrous  one,  too. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  explain  to  the  committee  what  the  effect 
will  be? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  will  require  a reduction  of  123,000  young  peo- 
ple from  the  average  monthly  employment  of  the  whole  program. 
Forty -five  thousand  will  have  to  be  dropped  from  the  out-of-school 
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program,  57,000  from  the  high-scliool  program,  and  21,000  from  the 
college. 

Actually  it  means  a 16.6  percent  reduction  and  not  15  percent. 

The  reason  for  that  is  as  we  come  forward  and  become  a part  of 
an  agency  in  the  regular  Budget,  we  have  to  take  over  our  account- 
ing, which  we  have  not  done  up  to  now.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  for  it.  We  have  an  additional  cost  for  accounting  that  we  have 
not  had  to  bear  up  to  now,  which  the  Treasury  has  borne. 

In  addition  we  will  have  to  give  the  Treasury  $650,000  for  disburs- 
ing cost,  which  was  appropriated  last  year  in  a special  fund  to  the 
Treasury,  but  which  this  year  will  not  so  appropriated. 

So  this  added  cost  will  make  it  necessary  to  cut  the  operating 
progress  16.6  percent  instead  of  15  percent. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  How  much  money  did  you  ask  the  Budget  for? 

Mr.  Williams.  I asked  originally  for  $125,000,000  for  this  year; 
but  the  request  went  in  to  the  President  from  the  Budget  Bureau  for 
$100,000,000.  That  was  the  request  that  was  actually  transmitted  to 
the  President. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  much  did  you  say  that  you  asked  for? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  my  discussion  with  the  President  I asked  for 
$125,000,000.  This  was  revised  by  the  Budget  Bureau  and  a budget 
of  $85,000,000  was  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  that  this  table  here  ought  to  go  in  the  record 
at  this  point  in  addition  to  the  matter  that  we  have  already  inserted. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Fund  allocation  and  estimated  employment , fiscal  years  191/0  and  191/1 

FUND  ALLOCATION 


1939-40 

1940-41 

Reduction 

Amount 

Percent 

Total __  _ _ __  _ . _ 

i $100,  450, 000 

$85,  000,  000 

$15, 450, 000 

15.4 

Out-of-school  work  program __  __  

School-work  program ...  

College  and  graduate  work  program 

Administrative 

67,  350,  000 

13,  725,  443 

14,  374,  557 
4,  969,  240 

2 30,  760 

56, 191,  000 
11,  451,000 
11,993,000 
4,  715, 000 

11, 159, 000 
2,  274,  443 
2,  381,  557 
254,  240 
30,  760 
650,  000 

16.6 

16.6 

16.6 

5.1 

Transferred  to  Federal  Security  Administration.. 
Available  for  transfer 

650,  000 

(3) 

ESTIMATED  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT,  MONTHLY  AVERAGE 


Total ...  ...  . _ 

744, 000 

621,  000 

123,  000 

16.6 

Out-of-school  work  program ... 

School-work  program . . 

271, 000 
346,  000 
127,  000 

226,  000 
289,  000 
106,  000 

45,  000 
57,  000 
21,  000 

16.6 

16.6 

16.6 

College  and  graduate  work  program.  . 

1 Includes  $100,000  more  than  the  justification  statement,  because  later  figures  were  available  on  balances 
from  previous  year. 

2 Includes  $10,000  more  than  justification  statement,  because  of  additional  transfer  since  the  justification 
was  prepared. 

3 Increase. 
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Mr.  W ii. liams.  I would  like  to  put  in  the  record  at  this  time  for 
the  benefit  of  the  committee  that  we  have  certified  as  in  need  and 
waiting  assignment  340,000  young  people  in  America  right  now. 
There  are,  in  addition,  people  known  to  our  local  office,  as  in  the  case 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Sheppard,  2,119,000  other  young  people  who 
would  be  eligible  if  we  had  funds  to  offer  them  jobs. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  total  number  that  would  have  to  be 
dropped  from  the  program  in  all  classes? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  all  classes  there  will  be  123,000  dropped. 

Mr.  Shepp  ard.  Did  the  chairman  ask  you  to  bring  that  down  to 
proportions? 

Mr.  Willi  ams.  That  was  on  the  statement  that  we  submitted  just 
now. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  The  high-school  and  college  work  that  will  have  to 
be  dropped? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  I bring  that  out  here. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Was  it  even? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  It  is  even.  I put  it  down,  Mr.  Houston,  at 
16.6. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  As  between  the  two,  if  you  have  to  make  reductions, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  oncoming  generation  and  the  need,  with  those 
considered,  which  place  could  reductions  be  taken  to  the  greater  ad- 
vantage— those  in  college  in  need  or  those  who  are  completely  out? 
If  it  was  left  to  your  discretion  and  you  arbitrarily  have  to  make  a 
selection  between  the  two,  and  taking  that  background  as  a basis  and 
considering  the  future,  which  one  would  you  select,  Mr.  Williams, 
from  your  experience  as  administrator  of  this  program  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  kind  of  a mother’s  choice  which  of  her  sons 
she  will  send  out  to  be  shot. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I have  asked  the  question  upon  the  personal  thought 
that  those  in  college  at  least  have  a running  start.  They  seem  to 
have  a little  better  percentage  to  begin  with  than  those  who  have  no 
opportunity  to  go  to  college.  That  was;  my  personal  thought.  That 
is  why  I was  asking  the  question.  I thought  you  might  have  from 
your  technique  and  experience  some  way  that  you  could  tell. 

Mr.  Williams.  I think  the  young  people  out  of  school  are  needy 
and  in  more  desperate  condition.  But  I think  also  that  the  young 
person  who  is  anxious  and  willing  and  wants  to  go  to  school,  that  to 
deny  him  a chance  to  go  is  a major  tragedy. 

Judge,  may  I prevail  upon  the  committee  to  allow  me  to  read  a 
portion  of  a letter  here  ? 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  for  this  reason : It  comes  from  a boy  down 
in  Arkansas,  which  I think  states  this  case  better  than  anything  that 
I have  ever  read.  Outside  of  a few  references  here  to  a broadcast  I 
made,  it  is  purely  impersonal.  It  is  from  a boy  who  is  about  20 
years  old.  He  says  : 

Your  recent  broadcast  on  the  “We  the  People”  program  made  a deep  impres- 
sion on  me.  But  I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one  group  of  unemployed 
youth  that  no  provision  has  been  made  for — those  who  have  a home  and  some 
of  the  comforts  of  living,  but  still  no  job.  And  because  they  have  these  they 
are  excluded  from  N.  Y.  A.  camps.  Let  me  give  you  a few  particulars  of  my 
own  case  to  illustrate. 
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Last  September  I was  unable  to  enter  college  for  my  junior  year’s  work.  I 
am  a young  man,  20  years  of  age,  and  I have  never  had  any  kind  of  job.  My 
folks  are  elderly  and  unable  to  produce ; I have  one  brother  who  is  also  unem- 
ployed. Being  desirous  to  continue  my  education,  the  one  field  in  which  I 
excelled — I went  out  and  tried  to  find  work.  But  with  no  success — everywhere 
my  lack  of  experience  barred  me.  I watched  the  Help  Wanted  column  of  two 
State  papers  for  months.  I am  still,  and  I sent  in  many  applications  from  which 
I received  no  reply.  Then  after  listening  to  one  of  your  broadcasts  (in  which 
you  dramatized  the  case  of  a small-town  boy  who  was  out  of  high-school  2 
years  and  found  no  work  until  N.  Y.  A.  supplied  him  with  work  experience), 
1 determined  to  get  into  an  N.  Y.  A.  camp.  There  is  one  in  my  home  town. 
So  I went  to  the  county  welfare  office  in  the  county  seat  and  made  application. 
That  was  in  early  December — now  it  is  late  February  and  I have  heard  nothing 
from  them.  My  folks  are  not  rich;  they  are  in  average  circumstances.  We 
have  a living  now,  but  if  all  of  us  remain  idle,  I am  not  sure  how  long  we  will 
have. 

But  it  is  not  the  thought  of  economic  troubles  that  distresses  me.  No ; I 
would  much  rather  be  working  at  something  with  no  pay  than  to  be  idle.  For 
6 months  I have  been  idle — nothing  to  do — but  loaf  and  wait  (of  course  I read, 
but  one  grows  tired  of  that),  waiting  for  something,  some  time,  somewhere  to 
turn  up.  These  years  are  the  formative  years  of  my  life.  Can  they  be  very 
constructive  when  passed  in  utter  uselessness?  It  seems  to  me  that  I hardly 
justify  my  existence — surely  man  has  a higher  destiny  than  mere  physical 
existence,  eating,  sleeping — the  same  routine  always  repeating,  Might  I not 
better  have  been  an  animal  if  I am  to  lead  an  animal’s  life. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  me  see.  This  boy  has  had  2 years  of  college  edu- 
cation. He  had  his  first  and  his  sophomore  years  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  He  has  had  2 years  more  college  education  than  I 
had,  because  I never  had  any. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Can  it  be  possibly  said  that  that  young  man  should 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  Government  so  far  as  the  completion  of  his 
college  education  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Williams.  He  says  that  he  is  unable  to  go  to  school.  Appar- 
ently the  boy  is  trying  to  be  starkly  honest,  or  they  can  hardly  keep 
body  and  soul  together  and  they  haven’t  enough  for  him  to  go  to 
school. 

He  says : 

If  I could  find  a job  in  private  industry  I would  certainly  do  so,  but  as  I 
haven’t  I would  like  to  be  enrolled  in  some  N.  Y.  A.  camp  where  I could  get 
the  experience  that  most  employers  cherish  so  highly.  I know  that  you  as 
head  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  must  receive  thousands  of  appeals 
like  this  one  every  day.  I know,  too,  that  you  would  like  to  help  every 
American  youth.  But  I realize  that  your  work  is  necessarily  limited  in 
scope  by  Congress  who  make  the  appropriations.  There  are  many  who  count 
the  value  of  the  N.  Y,  A.  camp  in  the  actual  money  an  enrollee  makes.  I am 
not  one  of  those.  The  real  value  lies  in  the  education  and  work  experience 
that  each  member  takes  with  him  when  he  goes  out  in  the  world  to  take  a 
job  in  private  industry. 

If  it  would  be  possible  for  you  to  do  so,  I would  like  for  you  to  help  me 
get  in  one  of  the  camps.  I find  no  fault  with  the  officials  in  my  territory ; 
they  are  doing  the  job  efficiently  as  one  could  ask,  hut  perhaps  they  don’t 
realize  my  desperate  plight.  Can  you  do  anything  to  help  me?  Below  you 
will  find  the  address  of  the  office  where  my  application  was  considered. 

There  is  just  one  thing  more  that  I would  like  to  impress  upon  you.  I am 
not  bitter  with  the  world,  disgruntled,  or  willing  to  change  the  American 
system  for  communism,  nazi-ism,  or  any  other  kind  of  ism.  I may  be  un- 
employed, but  I am  not  a damn  fool.  Even  in  my  present  state,  I consider 
myself  a thousandfold  better  off  than  those  unhappy  peoples  of  Europe  who 
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have  bartered  their  freedom  for  so-called  economic  security.  God  forbid  that 
any  of  the  totalitarian  systems  of  Europe  should  ever  spread  their  tentacles 
upon  this  continent. 

May  my  plea  not  go  unanswered. 

Mr  Tarver.  Let  us  go  ahead  with  the  justifications. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

For  administrative  costs  this  year,  1940,  you  had  $4,979,240, 
whereas  the  estimate  that  you  made  for  1941  is  $5,365,000.  Why 
should  there  be  an  increase  of  $385,760  in  administrative  costs  when 
your  appropriation  is  supposed  to  be  reduced? 

Mr.  Williams.  As  I explained  to  you,  by  going  into  the  regular 
budget  two  things  happen.  The  first  is  that  we  must  assume  the 
entire  responsibility  for  our  accounting,  which  up  to  this  time  has 
been  done  by  the  Treasury  and  paid  out  of  a special  account  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  $650,000  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir.  That  is  the  first  one.  The  second  one  is 
t he  $650,000  item,  which  we  must  turn  over  to  the  Treasury  to  pay 
for  the  disbursement  work  for  our  organization. 

Last  year  that  was  done  by  the  Treasury,  and  was  not  charged 
against  our  administrative  cost. 

So,  while  we  are  taking  a big  cut  on  our  regular  administrative 
costs,  the  addition  of  this  amount  of  money  will  make  it  necessary 
for  us  to  have  this  additional  fund;  and  the  Budget  Bureau  recog- 
nized it  and  put  it  in  there. 

In  other  words,  we  must  discharge  a great  number  of  people,  but 
at  the  same  time  because  of  these  two  additional  expenditures  re- 
quired of  us  because  of  going  into  the  regular  budget,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  employ  an  almost  equal  number  of  new  people,  who  will 
be  doing  another  kind  of  work.  But  at  that  we  will  have  a net  reduc- 
tion of  42  people. 

We  expect,  Judge  Tarver,  to  make  great  reductions  in  our  adminis- 
tration. But  this  additional  work  is  being  handed  to  us.  Do  I make 
it  clear? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes.  I see  your  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Williams.  If  you  will  notice,  everywhere  there  is  a reduction. 

PROPORTION  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  TO  ENTIRE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  figures  at  the  bottom  of  page  4 will  be  inserted 
in  the  record  at  this  point,  showing  the  percentage  of  the  administra- 
tive cost  to  the  cost  of  the  entire  program  during  the  present  fiscal 
year  and  the  estimated  percentage  during  the  next  fiscal  year;  and 
also  you  may  break  that  down  further  by  showing  the  percentage 
of  the  Washington  cost  to  the  entire  cost,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
field  administrative  cost  to  the  entire  cost  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 
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Administration 


Fiscal  year 
1941 

Fiscal  year 
1940 

Net  de- 
crease 

Total...  ...  ..... ..  . . 

$5,  365,  000 

Less  amount,  for  transfer  to  Treasury _ . _ _ _ _ _ _ . 

650,  000 

Net  for  administration  including  additional  accounting.  _ ... 

4,715,  000 

$4,  979,  240 

$264,  240 

Comparison  of  administrative  f unds  to  total  funds,  fiscal  years  1940  and  1941 


Fiscal  year  1940 

Fiscal  year  1941 

Amount 

Per- 

cent 

Amount 

Per- 

cent 

Total  available.  _ . . ..  ..  

Administrative  expense,  total.  . . ______ 

Central  office  . . . ._ 

$100,  350, 000 
5, 000, 000 

100.0 
4.  98 

$85,  000, 000 
5,  365, 000 

100.0 
6.  30 

831,  240 
4, 148,  000 
20,  760 

.83 
4. 13 
.02 

784,  000 
3,  931,  000 

.92 
4.  62 

State  and  local  offices.  ...  . ...  . 

Transfer  to  Federal  Security  Agency  ...  ...  ... 

Transfer  to  Treasury  for  disbursing  and  for  the  Treas- 
urer’s Office  . . . .. 

650, 000 

.76 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  table  at  the  top  of  page  5 will  also  be  inserted  in 
the  record  here. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Administrative 


Positions 

Amount 

Personal  services— Departmental: 

Fiscal  year — 

1941..  . 

214 

223 

$525, 540 
557,  827 

1940 

Decrease.  . _ ...  . . . . ...  ...  . . 

9 

32,  287 

Personal  services— Field: 

Fiscal  year- 

1941 

1940  

Decrease  ...  . ...  ...  . 

Total  personal  services— Administrative: 

Fiscal  year — 

1941  _.  . 

1,770 

1,803 

3, 022,  710 
3, 189,  271 

33 

166,  561 

1,984 
2, 026 

3,  548,  250 
3,  747, 098 

1940 

Decrease  . _ . . __  ...  ... ... 

42 

198, 848 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  observed  that  the  number  of  your  positions  in 
Washington  is  being  reduced  from  223  to  214  and  in  the  field  from 
1,803  to  1,770.  That  is  correct,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  correct. 

That  really  is  not  the  picture.  The  picture  is  that  we  will  make  a 
great  many  more  reductions  of  those  people  that  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Saverdlow.  Those  are  net  figures. 

Mr.  Williams.  Those  are  the  net.  You  see,  there  will  be  shifts 
here  in  which  we  will  get  rid  of  a great  many  people  and  have  to 
hire  some  other  people,  and  still  our  net  figure  after  that  is  done  will 
be  this. 
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M iss  ickenden.  There  is  in  this  administrative  cost  approxi- 

mately half  a million  dollars  that  represents  the  cost  of  accounting 
which  was  previously  done  for  us. 

M r.  Borders.  $465,000,  to  be  exact,  is  what  it  has  been  estimated 
it  will  cost  us  to  take  over  that  accounting. 


supplies  and  materials 

Mr.  T arver.  In  this  item  of  supplies  and  materials  you  are  asking 
for  $102,000,  which  seems  to  be  a decrease  of  $44,192  from  the  appro- 
priation for  the  present  fiscal  year  1940.  Will  you  explain  that  item, 
p lease? 

Mr.  Borders.  It  is  explained  previously  in  the  statement. 

Mr.  T arver.  Explain  it  again  in  the  record,  because  this  does  not 
all  go  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Borders.  There  will  have  to  be  a proportionate  decerase  here 
because  of  the  total  decrease  in  administrative  operation.  This  has 
been  our  first  year  of  operation,  you  might  say,  as  a semi -independent 
agency,  and  we  have  gained  considerable  experience.  We  had  to 
print  large  orders  of  new  forms  and  buy  other  material,  which  will 
not  need  to  be  renewed.  Consequently  we  think  that  with  the  pro- 
gram reduced  and  with  the  experience  w7e  have  gained  and  with  the 
supplies  that  we  have  on  hand,  w7e  can  make  a reduction  in  the  total 
here. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  have  worked  out  our  own  forms  this  year, 
when  w7e  came  over  from  the  W.  P.  A.  as  a separate  unit.  Now 
we  have  them  all  w7orked  out  and  we  are  going  to  save  a great  deal 
of  money  there. 


communication  services 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  this  item  of  communication  services  you  are  asking 
for  $115,000.  Explain  the  saving  which  you  expect  to  affect  of 
$27,504. 

Mr.  Borders.  The  same  explanation  applies  there.  With  fevrer 
number  of  persons  at  work  there  will  presumably  be  less  communi- 
cations. 

But  I should  say  on  the  whole  that  our  savings  there  will  be  made 
by  a much  more  rigid  control  of  the  use  of  the  more  expensive  means 
of  communication,  which  we  have  been  constantly  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  that  connection  let  the  table  at  the  bottom  of  page 
7 go  into  the  record. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Communication  Service 


Field  offices — telephone  estimates  : 

Total  each  office  per  month  (av.) $110 

Total  each  office  per  year  ( av. ) 1,  320 

Total  52  offices  on  annual  basis $68.  640 

Central  office — telephone  estimates  : 

Total  per  month 775 

Total  on  annual  basis 9,  300 


Total  telephone  estimates  on  annual  basis 77,  940 

Telegraph : 32, 160 

Air  mail  and  special  delivery — postage 4,  000 

Teletype  news  service 900 


Total  communications 


115.  000 
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Mr.  Tarver.  I am  wondering  why  you  need  to  spend  so  much 
money  on  air  mail,  and  special  delivery,  and  telephone,  and  telegraph 
communications,  $4,000  air  mail  and  special-delivery  postage  and 
$32,160  for  telegraph.  What  is  the  necessity  for  that  ? Why  for  the 
business  of  your  organization  cannot  the  ordinary  communication  by 
letter  be  all  right  for  ordinary  things  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course,  on  this  you  ought  to  keep  in  mind  that 
we  have  48  States  here.  You  have  this  thing  operating  in  all  of  them. 

I have  recently,  in  the  last  3 months,  tried  to  see  how  little  we  could 
spend  for  telephone.  We  have  been  getting  it  down  all  over  the  coun- 
try. I think  we  are  going  to  have  a pretty  good  record  there  before  it 
is  all  finished. 

Every  time  you  can  save  anything  by  telephone,  you  make  a real 
saving.  You  probably  substitute  air  mail  for  telephone.  That  is 
what  you  do.  You  get  an  air-mail  letter  and  you  can  get  it  the  same 
morning.  You  can  get  done  for  10  cents  what  you  would  do  for  a 
dollar  and  a half. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Why  can’t  you  get  it  done  for  3 cents? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  not  always  as  easy  as  you  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I understand. 

Mr.  Williams.  I fully  agree  with  you,  and  we  are  trying  to  do  that. 

Of  course,  I do  think  that  you  ought  to  be  sympathetic  with  the  fact 
that  we  are  running  a program  with  350,000  of  these  youngsters  in  this 
out -of -school  program,  and  for  each  one  of  them,  we  have  to  perform 
regular  routine  operations.  To  keep  overhead  down  on  a $15-a-month 
payment  to  these  youngsters  is  something. 

It  is  just  three  times  as  difficult  to  run  this  program  on  5 percent  as 
it  was  to  run  the  W.  P.  A. ; and  I sweat  blood  over  there  trying  to  keep 
that  administrative  cost  down.  This  program  is  three  times  as  diffi- 
cult, because  you  have  the  same  number  of  operations  per  employee. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  we  have  more  operations,  because  N.  Y.  A.  youths 
work  no  more  than  70  hours  a month,  and  your  per  hour  overhead  cost 
is  three  times  as  much  as  it  was  in  W.  P.  A. 

I agree  with  you  that  telephone  costs  and  similar  expenditures  ought 
I o be  kept  at  a minimum. 

Mr.  Engel.  I want  to  ask  you  right  there : In  what  way  does  the  use 
of  the  teletype  help  to  give  service  to  the  students  down  in  the  country 
outside  of  getting  the  baseball  returns  to  them? 

Mr.  Williams.  I will  admit  that  I am  a baseball  fan,  but  I hardly 
think  that  I ordered  it  on  that  account. 

I think  one  could  defend  the  teletype,  but  I am  not  going  to  make 
any  attempt  to.  I will  just  tell  you  without  attempting  to  argue  that 
I have  discontinued  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Then  you  ought  to  save  $900  there? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

TRAVEL  EXPENSES 

Mr.  Tarver.  On  the  travel-expense  item  these  figures  in  the  middle 
of  page  8 will  go  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 


TRAVEL 

Field  offices : 

Total  each  office  per  month  (av.) $675 

Total  each  office  per  year  (av. )_ 8, 100 

Total  52  officers  on  annual  basis $421,200 
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travel — continued 

Central  office: 

Total  per  month $5,733 

Total  on  annual  basis $68,800 

Total  travel 490,000 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  indicated  that  there  is  a decrease  here  of  $39,061. 
On  that,  knowing  that  you  have  allocated  exactly  the  same  amount  to 
your  field  offices,  lias  your  regular  expenditure  been  the  same  to  each 
field  office? 

Mr.  Borders.  No;  that  is  the  average  figure. 

Mr.  T arver.  Your  statement  shows  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  gives  the  wrong  impression. 

Mr.  Borders.  It  says  uav.,”  which  means  average. 

Mr.  W illiams.  You  ought  to  make  that  a little  clearer  now. 

Mr.  T arver.  That  means  the  average.  That  is  true.  But  it  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  the  average  office.  It  means  the  average  for  that 
office  as  you  have  it  stated  here. 

Mr.  Borders.  We  don’t  intend  to  convey  that  idea.  It  is  the  average, 
taking  the  total  amount  spent  and  dividing  it  by  the  total  number  of 
offices. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  was  the  total  expenditure  for  travel  during  the 
first  6 months  of  this  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  one  of  our  real  problems,  because  there  again 
we  have  this  terrific  number  of  projects.  I think  we  have  more  than 
20,000  projects. 

Mr.  Borders.  We  have  the  figures  for  the  first  7 months.  It  is 
$341,389. 

Mr.  Williams.  How  much  of  that  is  the  national  office?  I am 
bringing  that  out  because  most  of  this  takes  place  at  the  State  level 
within  the  State. 

Mr.  Borders.  The  central  office  has  only  $49,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  do  you  pay  that  travel?  Do  you  allow  the  em- 
ployees to  use  their  own  cars  and  give  them  so  much  per  mile,  or  how 
do  you  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Borders.  Only  on  special  signed  permission.  They  have  a car 
and  they  get  so  much  a mile.  They  get  the  regular  Government  rate. 
An  area  supervisor  would  be  forced  to  travel  that  way. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  your  allowance  that  you  pay? 

Mr.  Borders.  A great  deal  of  the  travel  down  in  the  States  is  done 
with  private  cars,  because  it  is  by  far  the  most  convenient  and  economi- 
cal method.  They  have  to  make  many  stops  going  from  one  town  to 
the  other. 

Mr.  Williams.  But  you  find  it  cheaper  than  a car  owned  by  us? 
That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Borders.  It  has  been  our  conviction  up  to  the  present  time, 
that  it  is. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  much  are  they  allowed  per  mile  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  the  regular  Government  rate;  5 cents,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Borders.  No. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  Government  rate  seems  to  be  from  3 to  4 cents  in 
some  departments,  and  now  you  say  that  it  is  5 cents. 

Mr.  Williams.  I think  it  is  5 cents. 

Mr.  Borders.  No.  Not  in  all  cases.  The  ordinary  travel  by  private 
car  in  States  has  ranged  from  3 to  5 cents. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not  have  just  one 
figure  there  ? Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  pay  5 cents  some- 
times and  3 cents  sometimes  ? 

Mr.  Borders.  On  longer  trips  which  may  involve  interstate  travel, 
where  there  is  a great  deal  of  expense,  5 cents  is  allowed.  But  the 
ordinary  travel  that  is  done  by  a county  supervisor  or  by  the  district 
man  is  done  at  the  3-  or  4-cent-a-mile  rate. 

That  came  about,  quite  frankly,  by  taking  over  the  provisions  of 
the  W.  P.  A. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  you  are  talking  now  about  the  expense  of  mainte- 
nance during  a trip.  You  are  not  talking  about  the  expense  of  run- 
ning the  automobile,  are  you?  It  does  not  cost  any  more  per  mile 
to  run  an  automobile  on  an  interstate  trip  than  it  does  on  an  intra- 
state trip,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Borders.  No;  I think  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Williams.  I think  we  probably  ought  to  have  a uniform 
rate.  I don't  think  that  you  can  argue  very  much  against  that, 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  that  you  can  have  a uniform  rate,  and  that  it 
should  be  one  which  compares  with  the  rate  that  is  allowed  in  other 
branches  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Borders.  That  is  the  way  that  it  has  grown  up.  Since  these 
rates  have  been  determined  within  the  limitations  by  the  State  admin- 
istrators, they  have  allowed  those  travelers  those  rates  which  are 
customary  in  the  other  Government  agencies  operating  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Tarver.  None  of  which  are  as  high  as  5 cents.  I don’t  believe 
that  there  is  any  other  Government  agency  that  allows  as  high  as 
5 cents  a mile.  There  may  be.  But  not  in  any  that  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  subcommittees  on  which  I serve,  this  one  and  the 
agricultural  subcommittee.  I think  that  that  mileage  rate  might 
very  well  be  stabilized  at  the  Department  of  Justice  figure,  which  I 
think  is  3 cents  a mile. 

OWNERSHIP  AND  USE  OF  AUTOMOBILES  BY  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Do  you  own  any  automobiles  in  your  Bureau? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  are  getting  them  constantly. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  In  other  words,  are  they  automobiles  of  your  own? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  But  I thought  you  said  do  we  want  them. 
Do  you  have  any,  you  ask? 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  At  this  time  does  your  department  own  any 
automobiles  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  That  are  specially  assigned  and  maintained  for 
your  respective  Department  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  We  have. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  How  many? 

Mr.  Borders.  In  the  Washington  office  we  have  3 cars. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  How  about  in  the  field? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  have  great  numbers  of  them  all  over  the 
country. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Automobiles? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Sheppard.  Are  those  automobiles  identified  in  accordance  with 
the  law  by  the  insignia  that  is  on  the  outside  of  them? 

Mr.  Willi  a ms.  So  far  as  I know. 

Mr.  Engel.  One  of  your  men  gave  me  a report  as  to  the  number 
of  automobiles  that  you  had,  and  he  was  informed  that  you  had  3. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when  I saw  a great,  big  Packard  sedan  sitting- 
out  in  front  of  the  office  with  a colored  chauffeur  sitting  in  the  car. 

I said,  “Whose  car  is  this?”  Pie  said,  “This  is  Mr.  Williams’  car.”  I 
was  wondering  how  you  could  have  procured  a car  like  that  for  $700. 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Borders  will  tell  you  why  we  bought  the  car.  I 
understand  that  the  Packard  Co.  put  in  a bid,  and  that  we  thought 
we  were  buying  a Buick;  but  when  the  car  arrived,  it  was  a Packard. 
As  I understand  it,  the  Packard  people  underbid  the  other  car  com- 
panies, and  that  is  the  result. 

Mr.  T arver.  What  was  the  price  of  that  car? 

Mr.  Borders.  $722. 

Mr.  Engel.  Was  that  a trade-in? 

Mr.  Borders.  We  turned  in  a car.  We  don’t  get  the  advantage  of 
the  trade-in. 

Mr.  Engel.  It  was  a trade-in  in  that  they  took  your  old  car? 

Mr.  Borders.  No.  They  don’t  do  that. 

Mr.  Engel.  Did  you  trade  in  that  car  plus  that  $722? 

Mr.  Borders.  No.  It  is  impossible  to  do  that.  When  we  surplus  a 
car,  it  simply  reverts  to  the  Procurement  Division,  and  they  dispose 
of  it.  But  the  Packard  Co.  or  any  other  company  will  not  take  that 
car  in. 

Mr.  Engel.  Whom  do  you  turn  that  car  over  to? 

Mr.  Borders.  To  the  Procurement  Division.  Then  they  dispose  of 
it  either  by  sale 

Mr.  Engel.  What  is  the  price  of  that  car  at  retail  ? 

Mr.  Houston.  Is  it  a light  Packard? 

Mr.  Borders.  Yes. 

Mr.  Houston.  Then  it  is  about  $1,200  delivered. 

Mr.  Borders.  It  cost  us  $721.98. 

Mr.  Engel.  To  what  extent  are  these  cars  being  used  for  private 
use? 

Mr.  Williams.  I think  the  only  person  that  uses  the  car  for  any- 
thing that  could  be  considered  private  use  is  myself. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is  a personal  confession. 

Mr.  Williams.  I have  to  say  it. 

Mr.  Engel.  They  are  not  using  them  generally?  Are  those  three 
cars  that  you  have  here  being  used  for  private  purposes? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  Generally  speaking? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir.  Except  in  the  case  of  myself,  which  I 
think  you  would  say  would  constitute  a certain  element  of  personal 
use,  because  the  car  takes  me  frequently  home  and  frequently  comes 
and  gets  me.  To  that  extent  it  is  personal  use.  But  that  is  the 
extent  of  it,  and  that  does  not  include  anybody  else  in  the  N.  Y.  A. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  many  cars  do  you  have  all  told  in  your  division 
and  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  All  over  the  United  States  I guess  we  have  hun- 
dreds of  them. 
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Mr.  Borders.  Five  hundred  and  ninety-two  is  the  figure. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  do  you  check  up  to  see  that  they  are  not  being 

used  for  personal  use?  . 

Mr  Williams.  We  have  in  each  State  office  requirements  that  they 
give  the  mileage  when  the  car  goes  out  and  the  mileage  when  the  car 

comes  in. 

Mr.  Engel.  Are  they  pooled?  j , ,. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  in  general.  That  is  the  State  regulation 
that  o-oes  down  to  each  resident  center  and  to  each  regional  office. 

Mi\  Engel.  The  business  mileage  is  checked  on  the  speedometer  ? 
Mr.  Williams.  That  is  right.  That  is  part  of  the  constant  day  by 

day  records  on  those  cars.  . . _ , , , 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  much  of  this  traveling  expense  in  the  held  has 
been  on  the  mileage  basis?  Can  you  give  us  that,  on  the  use  of  these 

private  cars?  . . 

Mr.  Borders.  I am  sorry.  I do  not  have  it  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Williams.  I could  not  give  you  that  offhand,  Judge  Tarver. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  mean  that  you  do  not  have  in  your  organization 
any  collection  of  the  charges  that  have  been  made  for  the  use  of 
private  automobiles? 

Mr.  Borders.  There  are  reports  to  us  under  the  category  of  travel, 
but  our  State  offices  would  have  the  record. 

Mr.  Williams.  Would  we  have  that  at  our  State  office? 

Mr.  Borders.  We  should. 

Mr.  Tarver.  See  what  you  can  get  on  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  I don’t  know  whether  we  can  get  it  in  time, 
but  we  will  move  right  on  it, 

(This  information  is  inserted  in  the  record  on  p.  592.) 

transportation  of  things 

Mr.  Tarver.  On  transportation  of  things,  the  estimate  for  whicli 
is  $11,000,  that  is  $3,000  less  than  the  appropriation  for  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.*  Williams.  That  is  the  shipment  of  things  from  the  Printing- 
Office  and  so  on. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING 

Mr.  Tarver.  Printing  and  binding,  $75,000,  which  is  $17,000  less 
than  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  Will  you  offer  an  explanation  for 
that  item? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  just  comes  back  to  the  fact  that  we  have  worked 
out  our  major  forms;  and  in  ordering  them  we  ordered  a large  supply 
to  reduce  the  unit  cost.  It  was  cheaper  to  get  them  out  in  large 
numbers  than  it  would  be  to  go  along  bit  by  bit. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I want  to  ask  this:  We  have  asked  the  question  of 
some  other  units  in  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  Is  there  any  rea- 
son why  your  printing  and  binding  item,  your  travel  item,  and  your 
contingent  expense  item  should  not  be  consolidated  with  the  general 
funds  for  the  Federal  Security  Agency  and  let  it  all  be  allocated  to 
you  as  the  necessity  appears,  by  the  administrator  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  My  feeling  about  that  would  be — the  representatives 
of  the  Federal  Security  Administrator  are  here  and  they  can  speak 
on  that — my  feeling  is  that  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  let  the 
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present  arrangement  continue  until  we  have  found  out  through  ex- 
perience what  methods  will  save  money;  that  any  attempt  at  this 
lime  (o  lump  these  things  together  would  be  pretty  difficult. 

M i'.  Tarver.  We  followed  that  practice  out  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  with  very  satisfactory  results  and  some  economies. 

Mr.  Williams.  I think  that  the  Federal  Security  Agency  has  been 
moving  in  that  direction  with  commendable  speed;  and  I think  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  work  this  thing  out.  But  I think  to  attempt 
to  do  it  now  would  present  a situation  which  we  are  not  ready  to 
handle. 

M i1.  Tarver.  It  is  noted  that  while  your  printing  and  binding  item 
shows  the  decrease  that  I have  stated,  of  $17,000,  there  is  one  item 
within  the  item  that  shows  an  increase  of  $12,000.  That  is  the  forms 
used  by  the  State  local  N.  Y.  A.  offices  for  administrative,  financial, 
and  statistical  records. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  largely  Treasury  forms,  because  of  the  new 
accounting  functions  that  we  will  be  assuming. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  seems  to  include  three  kinds  of  forms;  namely, 
standard  form,  Treasury  form,  and  N.  Y.  A.  form.  That  is  because 
of  the  transfer  of  the  accounting  services? 

Mr.  Will  iams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Were  any  of  these  Treasury  forms  hold-overs  from 
the  services  that  they  previously  rendered  to  you  people  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I couldn’t  answer  that. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Wouldn’t  some  of  those  forms  be  identical  with 
those  that  you  are  using  now  ? 

Mr.  Borders.  Yes.  Most  of  the  forms  for  accounting  are  standard 
forms;  that  is,  Government  Printing  Office  forms  prescribed  by  the 
Comptroller  General. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  have  to  buy  them,  even  though  they  were  the 
same.  We  have  to  pay  the  money  for  them.  They  run  a regular 
business  down  there.  They  don’t  give  you  anything. 

HEAT,  LIGHT,  WATER,  AND  ELECTRICITY 

Mr.  Tarver.  Electric  light,  heat,  water  power,  and  the  electricity 
item,  $18,000.  That  is  the  same  as  for  the  present  fiscal  year.  Are 
you  going  to  occupy  the  same  buildings  and  pay  the  same  amount 
for  these  items  for  next  year  that  you  are  for  the  present  year  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I cannot  make  any  other  presumption  right  now. 

RENT 

Mr.  Tarver.  On  this  rent  of  buildings,  $220,000,  which  represents 
an  increase  of  $3,381,  will  you  explain  that  increase? 

Mr.  Williams.  That,  I would  think,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  make  space  for  these  accounting  people.  That  is 
the  basis  on  which  we  are  putting  in  for  a little  extra  money,  because 
they  do  take  space. 

Mr.  Borders.  There  would  have  to  be  some  increase  in  the  Wash- 
ington office  space  possibly,  and  also  some  rearrangement  of  space 
in  the  States,  due  wholly  to  this  assumption  of  the  accounting  func- 
tion. It  is  a very  small  difference,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  there  would  be  some  increase. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  How  many  of  these  employees  will  there  be  in  the 
accounting  service  ? 

Mr.  Borders.  I can  obtain  this  for  you. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Put  that  in  the  record. 

(The  information  is  as  follows:) 

It  is  estimated  that  a total  of  700  persons  will  be  required  to  perform  the 
accounting  and  statistical  functions  of  the  National  Youth  Administration 
next  year.  Most  of  these  people  will  be  recruited  from  the  present  staff  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration. 

You  are  reducing  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the  Washing- 
ton office  notwithstanding  the  addition  of  these  employees  who  are 
charged  with  the  accounting  duty.  Therefore,  it  does  seem  that 
there  should  not  be  any  reason  for  an  increase  in  your  rental.  You 
are  going  to  have  a smaller  force  notwithstanding  the  transfer  of 
the  accounting  service  from  the  Treasury  if  these  estimates  are 
approved. 

Mr.  Borders.  Perhaps  I am  wrong  to  say  “in  the  Washington  office.” 
This  is  based  principally  on  the  assumption  that  we  may  set  up  some 
three  or  four  regional  offices,  that  would  require  some  additional  and 
separate  space  from  that  which  we  now  have.  That  was  one  of  the 
things  that  was  considered.  This  is  one  of  the  plans  we  are  con- 
sidering as  being  a more  economical  way  to  handle  the  new  accounting 
functions. 

RENTAL  OF  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  Tarver.  This  equipment  item  of  $50,000  is  an  increase  of  $47,084 
over  the  present  year.  That  is  for  the  rental  of  equipment.  Will  you 
explain  that,  please  ? 

Mr.  Borders.  That  item  is  wholly  due  to  the  assumption  of  the 
accounting  function.  It  provides  for  the  rental  of  bookkeeping 
machinery,  calculating  machinery,  and  business-machine  equipment, 
which  is  very  expensive. 

REPAIRS  AND  ALTERATIONS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Repairs  and  alterations,  $4,750.  That  is  a decrease  of 
$1,000  over  the  1940  appropriations. 

Mr.  Borders.  The  assumption  there  is  that  there  will  be  very  few 
repairs  involved  this  year,  since  most  of  them  have  been  done,  or, 
rather,  the  alterations  will  have  been  done  during  the  present  year 
and  will  require  but  very  little  money  for  the  next  year. 

SPECIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

Mr,  Tarver.  In  the  special  and  miscellaneous  item  of  $6,000  there 
is  a decrease  of  $2,600  noted.  Will  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  Borders.  That  is  a catch-all  item,  which  we  are  simply  esti- 
mating that  we  can  and  will  cut  down  by  that  amount. 

EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  Tarver.  Equipment  $75,000,  representing  an  increase  of  $18,500 
over  the  fiscal  yeai  1940.  Explain  that  item. 

Mr.  Borders.  That  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  necessity  of 
equipping  the  State  finance  offices  with  machinery. 
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This  involves  some  equipment  rentals  which  I have  just  mentioned. 
Then,  there  is  the  purchase  of  office-machine  equipment,  such  as  cal- 
culating and  bookkeeping  machines.  There  will  also  be  the  normal 
replacement  of  the  worn-out  machinery  and  office  furniture  and 
equipment. 

Mr.  Shep  pard.  What  specific  amount  of  these  mechanical  devices 
that  are  utilized  here  are  expressly  kept  in  the  category  of  rental? 
What  type  of  mechanical  devices  is  that?  Will  you  identify  that  for 
me,  please? 

Mr.  Swerdlow.  That  is  for  this  punch-card  equipment,  which  can 
only  be  rented. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Would  that  constitute  that? 

Mr.  Swerdlow.  That  would  costitute  that. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  That  is  a big  rental,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Swerdlow.  Some  of  these  highly  complicated  accounting  ma- 
chines cost  up  to  two  or  three  thousand  dollars,  and  sometimes  we  can 
rent  them  at  a much  better  rate  than  purchasing  them. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Why  do  you  say  that? 

Mr.  Swerdlow.  They  repair  the  machines  and  take  care  of  them. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  In  other  words,  when  you  get  them  that  way  they 
take  care  of  the  maintenance? 

Mr.  Swerdlow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borders.  These  are  principally  the  International  Business  Ma- 
chine punch-card  systems,  which  we  can  secure  only  on  the  rental 
basis. 

Mr.  Tarver.  All  right,  Mr.  Hare. 

Mr.  Hare.  I notice  that  in  the  justifications  you  have  “B.  Equip- 
ment, $50,000”  and  then  you  have  “Equipment,  $75,000.”  What  is 
the  difference  between  the  “B”  equipment  and  the  “equipment”? 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  has  just  been  explained.  The  first  item  is  rent 
and  the  second  is  purchase. 

Mr.  Borders.  We  are  using  the  Treasury  break-down  of  the  item 
here.  A includes  the  rental  of  buildings  and  B the  rental  of  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hare.  Is  the  equipment  the  same  as  that  described  under  the 
“Equipment,  $75,000”  ? 

Mr.  Borders.  No,  sir;  that  is  described  under  “B.  Equipment,” 
which  we  cannot  buy,  which  can  only  be  rented.  Under  “Equip- 
ment” at  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  that  which  we  can  buy. 

funds  for  transfer  to  united  states  treasurer 

Mr.  Tarver.  On  this  item  of  available  for  transfer  to  U.  S.  Treas- 
ury $650,000,  that  is  an  item  which  you  have  heretofore  sufficiently 
explained.  You  may  add  anything  that  you  may  desire  to.  Do  you 
want  to  make  any  further  statement  in  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Borders.  That  is  accounted  for  principally  by  the  cost  of  issu- 
ing approximately  8,000,000  checks  a year.  That  accounts  for  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  that  item. 
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WORK  PROGRAMS  ESTIMATE 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  come  now  to  the  work  programs,  total  estimate 
$79,635,000.  I think  that  that  part  of  the  justifications  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  the  inclusion  of  the  tables  12  and  13  in  toto  in 
the  hearings  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Williams.  I submit  the  following: 

Unemployment  is  more  severe  among  young  workers  than  in  any  other  age 
group  in  the  United  States.  The  Unemployment  census  of  1937  showed  that 
one-third  of  the  unemployed  workers  were  within  the  15-24  age  group,  although 
all  workers  of  these  ages  made  up  only  a fourth  of  the  employable  population. 

Today,  about  4,000,000  workers  below  25  are  unemployed.  As  a result  of  the 
long  period  of  severe  unemployment,  this  group  contains  an  unusually  high 
proportion  of  young  people  without  work  experience  or  training.  By  far  the 
greatest  majority  of  the  out-of-school  unemployed  youth  who  have  been  assigned 
to  National  Youth  Administration  projects  have  either  had  no  previous  work 
experience  or  their  experience  has  been  in  unskilled  or  blind-alley  jobs  and 
offered  no  opportunity  for  acquiring  the  skill  and  experience  necessary  to 
obtain  a foothold  in  the  labor  market. 

The  composition  of  the  unemployed  group  is  constantly  changing,  with  a net 
addition  of  over  a half  million  new  workers  to  the  employable  population  each 
year.  Practically  all  of  these  are  young  people  leaving  schools.  Many  of  these 
might  have  continued  their  education  to  good  advantage  not  only  to  themselves 
but  to  the  community.  They  have  had  to  leave  not  because  of  scholastic  reasons 
but  because  they  are  not  financially  able  to  remain.  Others  are  marking  time 
in  schools  until  work  opportunities  appear,  and  far  too  large  a number  are 
already  out  of  school,  unemployed  and  searching  for  work. 

Young  workers  are  obtaining  jobs  in  approximately  the  same  proportion  they 
constitute  of  the  total  unemployed  group.  But  since  repeat  placements  and  labor 
turnover  is  greater  among  young  workers,  they  are  not  getting  their  share  of 
the  permanent  jobs  and  the  accumulated  disproportionate  unemployment  of  youth 
is  not  being  reduced. 

Reduction  of  the  period  of  unemployment  between  the  time  young  people  leave 
school  and  the  time  they  secure  a permanent  foothold  in  private  employment 
is  the  central  problem  in  aiding  unemployed  youth.  In  recognizing  this  problem, 
the  President  established  the  National  Youth  Administration.  The  Executive 
order  establishing  the  National  Youth  Administration  created  a work  program 
whereby  work  experience  and  training  on  public  projects  was  provided  to  out-of- 
school, unemployed  youth  between  IS  and  24  years,  inclusive,  and  a school  work 
program  through  which  part-time  employment  was  provided  to  needy  youth 
between  16  and  24  years,  inclusive,  in  regular  attendance  at  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  in  order  that  they  could  continue  their  education. 


Work  program  for  out-of-school  youth 


Fiscal  year  1941 : 

Amount 

Youths  employed 
Fiscal  year  1940 : 

Amount 

Youths  employed 
Decreases : 

Amount 

Youths  employed 


$56, 191,  000 
226,  000 

$67,  250,  000 
271,  000 

$11,  059,  000 
45,  000 


During  the  fiscal  year  1940,  it  is  estimated  that  an  average  of  271,000  young 
persons  per  month  will  have  been  employed  at  an  average  cost  of  approximately 
$20.70  per  month.  At  the  current  cost  per  person,  the  proposed  expenditure  of 
$56,191,000  under  this  item  will  provide  for  an  average  monthly  employment  of 
about  226,000  young  persons  in  the  fiscal  year  1941,  or  a decrease  of  45,000. 

The  total  thus  reached  will  fall  far  short  of  the  number  of  young  people 
estimated  by  competent  authorities  as  unemployed  and  in  need  of  work  expe- 
rience and  training. 
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Student-work  program 


Fiscal  year  1041  : 

Amount 

Youths  employed 
Fiscal  year  1940: 

Amount 

Youths  employed 
I >ee reuses : 

Amount 

Youths  employed. 


$23,  444,  000 
395,  000 


$28, 100,  000 
473,  000 

$4,  656,  000 
78,  000 


For  the  operation  of  the  school-work  program,  it  is  proposed  to  allot 
$2.1,444,000  lo  give  part-time  work  to  needy  school  and  college  students  in  order 
i hut  they  may  ('liter  and  remain  in  school.  This  will  be  a decrease  of  $4,656,000 
Ironi  last  year’s  school-work  program  allotment  and  will  reduce  by  78,000  the 
number  of  students  in  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  who  were  assisted  last 
year  to  continue  their  education.  On  the  basis  of  an  expenditure  of  $23,444,000 
at  an  average  cost  of  $59.41  per  student,  a total  of  approximately  395,000  young 
people  will  receive  employment  under  the  school-work  program  next  year. 


Mr.  T arver.  You  have  the  work  program  for  the  out-of-school 
youth,  the  amount  of  funds  involved  in  that  program  stated,  and 
also  the  student- work  program;  but  you  do  not  have  the  student- 
work  program  subdivided  as  between  the  high-scliool  and  college 
students. 

Mr.  Williams.  I would  be  glad  to  break  that  down. 

Mr.  Swerdlow.  That  was  given  in  the  information  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  record.  We  can  place  it  in  at  this  point  again  if 
you  want. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  not  necessary  to  duplicate  if  it  it  is  already  in. 

Mr.  Swerdlow.  Yes.  The  table  which  we  have  submitted  has 
that  information. 


Friday,  March  1,  1940. 

RESIDENT  WORK  CENTERS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Mr.  Williams,  I would  like  for  you  to  give  us  some 
information  concerning  youth  camps  maintained  by  your  organ- 
ization. 

Mr.  Wiliams.  I shall  be  very  happy  to  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  have  about  575  resident  work  centers  scattered  throughout  44 
States.  They  are  essentially  of  two  kinds — those  that  operate  on  a 
full-time  basis  for  the  entire  month;  those  that  operate  for  a 15-day 
period,  with  2 shifts  of  young  people  coming  in  for  2 weeks  and  then 
going  home  and  staying  home  for  2 weeks. 

The  youth  in  these  centers  are  engaged  in  two  major  activities. 
The  first  is  the  shop  work  for  boys  and  girls,  which  is  of  a wide 
variety,  such  as  automotive  work,  aircraft  work,  sewing,  canning, 
cooking,  farm  work  of  all  types,  and  clerical  work.  By  means  of  this 
work  they  get  a varied  experience  as  well  as  providing  them  with  an 
opportunity  to  work  for  what  they  receive. 

Second,  there  is  the  class  work  and  related  training  that  goes 
along  with  the  project  work,  or  “productive  work,”  as  we  call  it, 
for  which  they  are  paid.  They  work  at  those  production  tasks  an 
average  of  90  hours  a month,  for  which  they  are  paid  an  average 
rate  of  25  cents  an  hour.  That  enables  them  to  earn  up  to  $30  a 
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month,  about  $15  of  which  goes  for  their  maintenance,  paying  for 
their  food,  shelter,  heat,  light,  and  so  forth.  That  leaves  them  be- 
tween $8  and  $10  a month  which  is  for  their  own  incidental  neces- 
sities. We  try  to  have  a farm  in  conjunction  with  most  of  these 
centers  (we  do  not  succeed  in  all  cases)  because  most  of  the  young 
people  in  these  centers  are  rural  boys  and  girls.  The  idea  is  to 
provide  them  with  that  kind  of  experience,  work,  and  training  which 
will  help  them  go  back  to  their  home  and  community  better  equipped 
to  take  up  whatever  life  out  there  they  may  elect  to  lead.  It  is 
at  least  my  desire  to  have  a farm  in  connection  with  every  one  of 
these  centers. 

The  second  purpose  of  having  a farm  in  every  center  is  a great 
deal  of  the  food  used  at  the  center  may  be  raised  there.  This  helps  to 
maintain  them  at  a low  cost. 

Part  time  centers  are  largely  for  girls,  training  them  for  domestics 
and  for  home  making  and  those  activities  that  have  to  do  with  cook- 
ing, nursing,  health,  sewing,  home  sanitation,  and  so  forth.  These 
projects  are  proving  quite  popular  among  rural  girls  and  young 
people  all  over,  especially  the  South. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  I understand  you  have  375  of  those  camps? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  have  575. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is  of  a permanent  type — all-year  type? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  total. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  me  understand:  None  of  them  runs  over  30  days? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  full-time  centers  are  continuous;  boys  and  girls 
stay  there,  say,  for  6 months,  or  they  might  stay  there  as  long  as  a 
year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  many  of  them  are  of  that  type? 

Mr.  Williams.  Most  of  them  are ; between  300  and  350  are  full-time 
centers.  Of  course,  all  centers  are  open  all  the  time,  just  like  the 
C.  C.  C.  camps,  new  boys  come  in  and  the  older  boys  go  out,  and  it 
is  a continuous  process. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  average  stay  of  a boy  at  that  kind  of  a 
camp  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I would  have  to  check  on  that,  but  the  thing  runs 
about  9 months.  That  is  the  average.  In  some  cases,  like  Georgia, 
they  have  a 6-months’  enrollment  period,  and,  after  6 months  they 
decide  if  the  boy  would  get  more  benefit  out  of  remaining.  If  he 
would  not,  he  goes  out, 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  enrollment  at  the  present  time  in  that  type 
of  camp  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  There  are  29,849,  all  told,  in  all  centers. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now  those  15-day  camp  projects  you  speak  of,  do  the 
periods  of  the  camps  follow  each  other  continuously  throughout  the 
ye&?  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir ; a group  will  come  in  each  15  days. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Each  15  days? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  the  girls  that  go  out,  say,  on  the  15th — 
they  are  almost  entirely  for  girls — those  girls  go  home  and  stay  home 
for  2 weeks  while  the  other  group  is  at  the  center.  They  come  back 
the  1st  of  the  month,  and  alternate, 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  in  a year,  in  all,  they  might  stay  in  that  type  of 
camp  as  much  as  6 months  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  T arver.  Are  they  considered  for  a second  year  then? 

Mr.  Willi  ams.  They  can  be.  It  depends  on  the  girl.  We  deter- 
mine each  case  on  an  individual  basis.  If  the  girl  is  making  good 
progress,  i 1‘  the  supervisor  feels  the  girl  can  get  further  benefit  out  of 
l lie  work,  and  i f she  has  not  yet  been  able  to  find  employment,  the  girl 
may  lie  assigned  for  another  period. 

Mr.  T arver.  Can  you  furnish  for  the  record  some  information  as  to 
I lie  number  of  girls  who  have  attended  this  type  of  camp,  and  the 
number  who  have  attended  for  as  long  as  6 months,  and  as  long  as  12 
months,  and  any  longer  period? 

Mr.  Willi  ams.  I could  get  all  that  for  you;  it  is  just  a question  of 
how  soon  you  have  to  have  it.  It  will  take  some  inquiry  on  our  part 
to  find  out.  We  will  have  to  contact  the  States. 

In  apologizing  for  not  having  some  of  this  minutiae,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. that  you  are  asking  for — I am  glad  you  are  asking  for  it — that 
type  of  information  costs  a great  deal  if  it  is  kept  flowing  in  here.  It 
lakes  a terrific  staff  to  get  all  that  detail  constantly.  In  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  you  could  not  exactly  call  them  camps,  because  these 
centers  are  all  located  in  communities  and  in  houses  made  available  to 
us  by  the  municipalities  or  by  county  boards.  In  some  cases  they  are 
simply  colleges  that  are  turned  over  to  us,  like  Habersham,  or  places 
we  built,  like  the  center  at  Jackson  Lake.  The  biggest  benefit  which 
those  youngsters  get  is,  first,  they  get  something  in  the  way  of  proper 
food  and  a healthful  life,  which  builds  them  up  physically.  The  sec- 
ond thing  is  that  they  get  training  in  some  kind  of  work  that  will 
enable  them  to  go  get  a job.  Those  are  the  two  major  benefits. 

Now,  how  quickly  that  can  happen  depends  on  the  individual 
youth. 

Mr.  Tarver.  These  young  people  who  go  to  these  camps  are  out 
of  school? 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is  part  of  the  out-of-school  program? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  that  is  part  of  it.  But  we  operate  the  ma- 
jority of  these  resident  centers  under  the  auspices,  Judge  Tarver, 
of  some  educational  agency  of  the  State.  That  is  true  at  Habersham ; 
and  most  of  the  Georgia  centers  are  operated  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Georgia  Vocational  Education  Department,  which  furnishes  much 
of  the  instruction. 

number  and  type  of  resident  projects  by  states 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  place  in  the  record  information  showing  the 
location  of  these  camps? 

Mr.  Williams.  I will  be  glad  to ; we  have  that. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Dividing  the  two  types  of  camps? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  that,  and  will  be  very  glad  to 
dcd  it. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 
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Number  of  National  Youth  Administration  State  resident  centers,  by  States, 

Dec.  31,  1939 


State 

Total 

Full 

time 

Part 

time 

State 

Total 

Full 

time 

Part 

time 

Total 

579 

337 

235 

Nebraska  __  

6 

1 

5 

Nevada- 

-\  labairi  a. 

46 

i 20 

26 

New  Hampshire  . 

10 

i 10 

A ri7anfl. 

1 

1 

New  Jersey.  __ 

2 

2 

A rkansfls 

17 

15 

2 

New  Mexico.  - -_ 

6 

6 

California 

6 

6 

New  York  City - 

Colorado 

10 

5 

5 

New  York  (excluding  New 

Connecticut, 

2 

2 

York  City) 

18 

18 

Delaware 

North  Carolina ... 

15 

14 

1 

District  of  Columbia 

North  Dakota - 

21 

21 

Florida 

4 

4 

Ohio 

4 

3 

1 

Georgia.-  . 

21 

13 

8 

Oklahoma.-.  -. 

47 

25 

22 

Tdabo 

3 

3 

Oregon 

6 

2 6 

Illinois 

11 

11 

PennsAdvania 

8 

8 

Indiana 

3 

3 

Rhode  Island 

1 

1 

Iowa-..  

4 

3 

1 

South  Carolina 

20 

5 

15 

Kansas ---  

23 

i 2 

21 

South  Dakota  ..  

7 

4 

3 

Kentucky 

20 

13 

7 

Tennessee _ 

17 

11 

6 

Louisiana 

43 

26 

37 

Texas 

67 

15 

52 

Maine 

5 

5 

Utah  _ . 

6 

6 

.Maryland 

6 

6 

Vermont . _ . 

-Massachusetts 

2 

2 

Virginia _ 

14 

8 

6 

Michigan 

10 

10 

Washington _ 

7 

7 

Minnesota 

3 

3 

West  Virginia 

10 

10 

Mississippi 

25 

8 

17 

Wisconsin 

17 

17 

Missouri 

8 

8 

Wyoming . 

Montana 

5 

5 

1 Includes  1 resident  center  operating  on  part-time  basis  also. 

2 Includes  2 resident  centers  operating  on  part-time  basis  also. 


RELATION  OF  PROGRAM  TO  THAT  OF  C.  C.  C. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I would  like  to  have  you  make  some  comparison  now  of 
the  type  of  training  which  you  accord  to  these  young  people,  with  the 
type  of  training  accorded  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  This 
subcommittee  has  under  consideration  estimates  for  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  which  contemplate  a reduction  in  their  enrollment  of 
approximately  18.5  percent.  Now  we  are  naturally  interested,  since 
you  are  dealing  in  your  out-of-school  work  with  young  people  of  ap- 
proximately the  same  age  as  the  boys  who  are  accepted  for  enrollment 
in  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  work,  in  making  some  comparison  of 
the  importance  and  benefits  of  the  two  types  of  training,  and  also  of 
the  expense  involved  in  the  two  types  of  training. 

Do  you  think  it  is  wise  to  conduct  two  organizations,  both  of  which 
are,  in  part,  aiming  at  the  same  objective — that  is,  training  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  25  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  On  the  basis  of  the  character  of  the  two  organiza- 
tions, I think  that  they  fulfill  two  separate  and  distinct  functions, 
Judge  Tarver.  In  the  first  place,  the  C.  C.  C.  does  not  give  any  asist- 
ance  or  work  to  girls,  and  the  N.  Y.  A.  does  do  that.  In  my  estima- 
tion, it  is  very  important  that  this  should  be  done.  In  the  second 
place,  the  C.  0.  C.  does  have  a relief  content  of  a character  that  the 
N.  Y.  A.  does  not  have. 

To  point  out  an  advantage  that  the  C.  C.  C.  has  over  the  N.  Y.  A.,  the 
C.  C.  C.  is  able,  by  virtue  of  their  allotment  arrangement,  to  get  back 
into  the  home  $25  a month,  which  has  been  an  important  item  in  many, 
many  families  for  6 or  7 years.  Any  reduction  in  that  is  going  to  be 
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'Try  seriously  felt,  in  my  estimation.  But  the  basic  difference  between 
the  t wo  organizations,  in  addition  to  those  two  I mentioned,  lies  in  the 
approach  of  the  work  which  we  do — I mean  the  programs  we  have 
developed. 

The  N.  Y.  A.  from  its  beginning  put  a definite  training  and  work 
experience  content  into  its  work  directly  related  to  private  employment, 
ll  located  its  efforts  right  in  the  communities,  right  next  door  to  indus- 
try, with  the  avowed  purpose  of  trying  to  help  the  young  person,  in 
t he  quickest  possible  time,  to  get  a job.  On  that  basis,  we  have  organ- 
ized our  work  so  that  it  is  geared  now  in  the  greatest  possible  degree 
with  occupational  opportunities,  particularly  in  the  youth’s  own  com- 
munity. 

Now,  the  C.  C.  C. — and  I do  not  say  this  in  criticism,  at  all,  because 
I think  the  work  they  do  is  tremendously  valuable — their  work  is  essen- 
tially related  to  building  the  national  domain,  or  the  rebuilding  and 
conservation  of  it.  It  is  of  tremendous  value.  I may  be  wrong  about 
this,  but  I have  never  understood  that  they  felt  it  necessary  to  gear 
their  efforts  into  the  industrial  structure  of  the  Nation,  from  the  stand- 
point of  occupational  considerations.  I think  an  organization  such  as 
the  C.  C.  C.  is  justified  in  every  possible  way. 

Mr.  T arver.  Well,  they  do  have  a very  extensive  educational  pro- 
gram, including  vocational  training. 

Mr.  Williams.  I am  not  really  prepared  to  speak  on  that,  Judge, 
and  if  you  do  not  mind  I would  rather  not  get  into  that.  I do  think 
they  are  very  important  to  our  national  conservation  work  and  our 
need  along  those  lines.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  overlapping  or 
any  duplication.  In  the  first  place,  pitted  against  the  total  need,  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  N.  Y.  A.,  the  C.  C.  C.,  and  the  W.  P.  A.  in 
this  field  give  work  to  less  than  21  percent  of  those  that  are  unem- 
ployed and  seeking  work  and  cannot  find  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  know  whether  the  W.  P.  A.  has  available  any 
statistics  showing  the  number  of  young  men  between  18  and  25  that 
are  employed  on  W.  P.  A.? 

Mr.  Williams.  There  are  278,000  young  people  in  the  age  group  18 
to  24  who  are  getting  work  on  W.  P.  A.  Of  course,  these  young 
people  working  on  W.  P.  A.  projects  are  supporting  their  families, 
that  is,  they  are  what  we  call  primary  wage  earners. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  it  not  18  to  25  instead  of  18  to  24  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  below  25 — 18  to  24,  inclusive.  The  C.  C.  C. 
gives  work  to  250,000,  and  we  give  work  to  312,000. 


NEED  FOR  NEW  LANGUAGE 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  we  will  undertake  now  to  study  this  proposed 
new  language  in  the  appropriation.  We  will  like  first  from  you  a 
general  statement  relative  to  the  desirability  of  the  changed  lan- 
guage, with  emphasis  upon  material  changes  between  the  language 
proposed  and  that  which  has  been  carried  in  previous  appropriations. 

Mr.  Williams.  I will  ask  Miss  Wickenden  to  handle  that. 

Miss  Wickenden.  The  problem  that  arises  in  connection  with  the 
N.  Y.  A.  appropriation  this  year  is  the  fact  it  has  been  the  desire 
to  have  it  included  in  the  appropriation  to  the  security  agency  as 
such.  That  is  in  the  regular  Budget.  But 've  do  not  have  a basic 
law  in  the  sense  that  the  other  agencies  have ; therefore  this  proposal 
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was  submitted  in  an  effort  to  provide  a means  of  making  the  appro- 
priation without  requiring  new  legislation  to  appear  in  the  appro- 
priation. This  proposal  therefore  is  entirely  in  terms  of  reference 
to  last  year’s  appropriation  to  the  N.  Y.  A.,  which  was  a part  of  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act.  There  are,  therefore,  no 
changes  in  this  over  the  existing  provisions  applying  to  the  N.  Y.  A. 

Mr.  Hake.  In  other  words,  the  basis  of  this  appropriation  is  the 
action  of  the  Congress  of  last  year? 

Miss  Wickenden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hare.  And  you  are  trying  to  formulate  language  which  will 
dovetail  in  with  that  legislation  without  having  legislation  in  an 
appropriation  bill  ? 

Miss  Wickenden.  Yes;  that  was  the  thought.  This  proposal  was 
made  by  the  Budget  Bureau  and  it  was  intended  to  provide  a legis- 
lative basis  for  this  appropriation  without  making  new  legislation 
in  the  appropriation  act  itself. 

Mr.  Engel.  Does  this  cover  all  the  provisions  you  had  in  last  year’s 
act  ? 

Miss  W ickenden.  No.  It  does  not  include  certain  restrictive  pro- 
visions which  were  in  last  year’s  act. 

limitation  on  administrative  expenses 

Mr.  T aryer.  I want  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  some  of  these 
changes.  Take,  for  example,  the  elimination  of  the  language  carried 
heretofore,  limiting  your  administrative  expenses  to  not  exceeding 
5 percent  of  the  amount  made  available.  It  is  noted  the  new  lan- 
guage suggests  a limitation  only  of  $5,290,000  for  general  adminis- 
trative expenses,  which  is  considerably  in  excess  of  5 percent. 

Miss  W ickenden.  The  reason  for  that  is,  as  Mr.  Williams  explained 
yesterday,  that  there  is  carried  in  this  appropriation  funds  for  func- 
tions which  previously  were  covered  by  separate  appropriations  to 
the  Treasury.  This  figure  of  $5,290,000  was  arrived  at  by  taking  5 
percent  of  $85,000,000  to  cover  our  normal  administrative  expenses 
and  adding  to  that  $650,000  for  transfer  to  the  Treasury  for  disburs- 
ing, which  was  previously  carried  by  a separate  appropriation,  and 
adding  $465,000  for  the  accounting  function  which  was  previously 
carried  b}7  the  Treasury.  So  that  the  actual  amount  for  our  normal 
administrative  functions  is  still  5 percent. 

Mr.  Williams.  I would  like,  unless  you  want  to  do  it  differently, 
Judge,  to  have  Miss  Wickenden  discuss  the  changes  which  we  want 
to  suggest  to  the  committee. 

reason  for  removal  of  civil- service  prohibition 

Miss  Wickenden.  Last  year,  in  the  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  there 
was  in  section  22  (a)  a prohibition  against  any  of  the  agencies  re- 
ceiving funds  under  that  appropriation  having  any  of  their  people 
included  under  civil  service.  This  year,  when  the  Ramspeck  bill  was 
under  discussion  in  the  House,  before  it  passed  the  House,  it  seemed 
quite  clear  it  Avas  intended  by  the  Congress  that  the  Ramspeck  bill 
should  be  applicable,  if  the  President  so  desired,  to  the  National 
Youth  Administration.  Therefore  we  would  like  to  suggest,  in  mak- 
ing reference  to  the  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  that  the  reference  be 
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made  only  to  section  22  (b)  and  (c),  omitting  the  reference  to 
section  22  (a). 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  would  the  inclusion  of  your  employees  in  civil 
service  not  be  a vast  increase  in  the  administrative  expense  of  your 
organization  ? It  was  pointed  out  here  yesterday  that  these  super- 
visors receive  an  average  of  $90  a month. 

M iss  Wickkndon.  That  would  not  be  applicable,  as  I understand, 
(o  (lie  supervisory  employees.  This  would  not  actually  have  the 
e fleet  of  including  our  employees  under  civil  service,  because  sub- 
section  (b)  of  section  22  actually  provides  for  their  appointment 
without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws.  But  section  22  (a)  is  of 
such  a nature  that  it  might  preclude  the  possible  application  of 
the  Ramspeck  bill  to  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

I think  the  inclusion  of  our  employees  under  civil  service  would 
not  necessarily  affect  the  cost  of  administration.  It  is  possible  that 
the  application  of  the  Classification  Act  might  increase  some  sala- 
ries, as  our  salaries  have  been  low  in  comparison  with  those  agencies 
under  the  Classification  Act;  but  I do  not  think  it  would  be  a sub- 
stantial increase. 

Mr.  T arver.  You  suggest,  then,  the  elimination  of  section  22  (a)  ? 

Miss  Wickendon.  Yes.  That  could  be  accomplished  very  easily 
by  inserting  after  “22”  in  the  proposed  language  “(b)  and  (c).’5 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes;  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  accomplishing 
it,  but  the  question  is  as  to  the  advisability. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  merely  suggest  it  to  the  committee,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  it  is  for  you  all  to  decide  what  you  want  to  do. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  your  position  with  regard  to  the  inclusion  of 
your  employees  within  the  civil  service? 

Mr.  Williams.  My  position  is  I think  it  is  a good  thing.  I think 
it  has  some  drawbacks,  but  I think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a good  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  not  think  that  action  ought  to  be  postponed 
until  legislation  is  enacted  by  Congress  providing  for  the  perma- 
nency of  your  organization  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  no;  because,  conceivably,  this  kind  of  thing 
might  go  on  year  after  year  for  quite  a long  while,  Judge.  You 
people  up  here  might  not  want  to  cross  that  bridge  to  permanency 
at  this  time;  at  the  same  time,  I think  civil  service  has  proven  to  be 
an  excellent  thing.  I know  it  has  some  bad  sides  to  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  your  study  of  the  Ramspeck  bill,  do  I understand 
that  the  employees  of  any  temporary  organization  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  included  within  its  provisions? 

Miss  Wickenden.  Yes;  as  I understand  it  the  debate  on  that  bill 
involved  an  amendment  introduced  by  Mr.  Hinshaw  to  exclude 
agencies  that  had  definite  expiration  dates,  and  that  amendment  was 
rejected  before  the  bill  passed,  which  would  appear  to  indicate  a 
definite  intent  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  include  temporary  agencies. 

Mr.  Williams.  As  a matter  of  fact,  was  not  the  N.  Y.  A.  specifi- 
cally mentioned  at  that  point  in  the  debate? 

Miss  Wickenden.  The  N.  Y.  A.  was  mentioned  among  other  tempo- 
rary agencies,  as  being  one  involved. 

Mr.  Hare.  My  impression  would  be  that  action  of  that  kind  would 
materialize  with  the  permanency  of  this  agency. 
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FEASIBILITY  OF  DISCONTINUING  LANGUAGE  RELATIVE  TO  FIXING  NATIONAL 

YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION  WAGE  SCALE 

Mr.  Tarver.  I am  interested  in  this  language  in  the  proviso : 

* * * Provided , That  the  accomplishment  of  such  a program  shall  he  in 

accordance  with  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  2 (b),  10,  13,  14,  18,  20, 
22,  24,  26,  28,  and  34  of  said  resolution,  which  provisions  shall  be  considered 
as  incorporated  herein  and  continued  in  effect  for  the  purposes  hereof. 

Now  let  us  take,  first,  section  2 (b)  : 

The  Administrator  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  shall  fix  the  monthly 
earnings  and  hours  of  work  for  youth  workers  engaged  on  work  projects  of  such 
Administration  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  appropriation  in  this  sec- 
tion, but  such  determination  shall  not  have  the  effect  of  establishing  a national 
average  labor  cost  per  youth  worker  on  such  projects  during  the  fiscal  year  1940 
substantially  different  from  the  national  average  labor  cost  per  such  worker  on 
such  projects  prevailing  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1939. 

That  language,  if  the  purpose  of  it  is  carried  into  effect,  must  neces- 
sarily be  changed;  because  it  has  application  to  the  fiscal  year  1940 
instead  of  the  fiscal  year  1941. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  right.  Well,  I had  assumed  that  that  sort 
of  thing  would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Budget.  Is  that  what  we 
assumed  on  the  part  of  the  Budget,  or  not  ? 

Miss  Wickenden.  Yes.  It  probably  would  be  wise  to  add  the  state- 
ment here  that  any  reference  to  1940  should  read  “1941.” 

Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  bill  was  approved,  undoubtedly 
there  was  a question  arising  as  to  whether  or  not  a point  of  order  could 
be  made  against  it  in  the  committee ; but  now  that  we  have  determined 
to  obtain  a rule,  and  this  bill  is  coming  into  the  House  under  a rule, 
why  should  we  not  write  provisions  in,  just  as  the  Deficiency  Commit- 
tee do  under  their  rule,  and  write  the  language  right  in  there,  and  then 
there  can  be  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  other  words,  carry  in  sections  2 (b)  and  section  10? 

Mr.  Engel.  Carry  in  all  of  those  provisions  which  we  want  to  write 
in,  just  as  though  it  were  the  deficiency  committee,  which  brings  in 
their  bill  under  a rule  in  handling  their  bill.  We  have  that  authority 
and  power  now,  if  we  come  in  under  a rule. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Engel  is  wise,  that 
instead  of  carrying  this  proviso,  we  could  write  in  these  sections,  prop- 
erly amended  in  each  instance  to  be  applicable  to  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Engel.  Yes ; we  have  the  authority. 

Miss  Wickenden.  That  is  a parliamentary  question.  I do  not  think 
it  makes  any  difference,  as  far  as  our  operations  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Engel.  The  only  thing  it  might  do  is  it  might  cause  some  con- 
fusion on  your  part  in  determining  just  what  was  intended  and  just 
what  was  not  intended.  But  if  we  write  in  the  provisions  of  last  year, 
you  have  your  rulings  of  last  year  and  there  cannot  be  any  question. 
I am  talking  about  those  we  want  to  put  in.  Without  a rule,  they  can 
make  a point  of  order  against  the  whole  bill ; but,  if  the  Buies  Com- 
mittee gives  us  a rule,  we  can  write  in  any  legislation  we  want  to  and 
nobody  can  make  a point  of  order  against  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  Following  what  Miss  Wickenden  said,  we  did  not 
go  into  any  changes  we  would  like  to  have  made ; we  rather  accepted 
the  thing  as  it  was  last  year,  and  went  along  with  it. 
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Frankly,  in  regard  to  this  section  2 (b),  I have  not  discussed  it  with 
my  staff,  but  I do  not  particularly  favor  this  section  2 (b)  here.  I 
think  it  ties  our  hands  unnecessarily. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  suppose  we  finish  the  discussion  of  this  new  lan- 
guage and  then  take  up  those  sections  one  by  one  and  discuss  them. 

Mr.  Williams.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  there  any  other  observation  you  desire  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  proposed  new  language  on  page  2 of  the  printed  bill  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  same  as  what  we  submitted.  No;  I have 
no  comment  to  make  about  that  right  now. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Then  we  come  to  section  2 (b).  What  were  the  obser- 
vations you  desired  to  submit  in  regard  to  section  2 (b)  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  my  observation  is  that  it  is  unnecessarily 
binding  on  us  in  trying  to  handle  this  problem.  My  feeling  is  it 
should  be  left  to  the  Administrator  to  try  to  work  out  the  wage  scale 
that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  communities  and  to  the  young  people, 
rather  than  to  be  bound  by  this. 

One  of  my  problems  is,  Judge,  every  time  you  try  to  raise  the  wages 
in  one  section  of  the  country  where  there  is  a great  differential  exist- 
ing, you  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  cutting  them  down  in  another 
section  of  the  country,  where  you  know  you  should  not  do  it.  I would 
like  to  be  able  to  raise  the  wages  in  the  South  without  having  to 
substantially  different  from  the  national  average  labor  cost  per  such  worker  on 
penalize  the  West  and  the  North,  but  this  makes  me  penalize  the  West 
and  the  North. 

Mr.  Hare.  Is  not  there  the  danger  of  increasing  your  wages  so  high 
that  there  will  be  no  inducement  for  these  fellows  to  try  to  find 
employment  elsewhere  and  everybody  will  be  clamoring  to  get  in  on 
this  program? 

Mr.  Williams.  I can  assure  this  committee  I have  no  intention  of 
doing  that,  because  the  need  is  so  great  out  there  that  I would  not 
want  to  decrease  the  amount  of  employment  we  could  give  by  setting 
the  wages  too  high. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  me  see  if  I understand  this  language  correctly — 

* * * but  such  determination  shall  not  have  the  effect  of  establishing  a 

national  average  labor  cost  per  youth  worker  on  such  projects  during  the  tiscal 
year  1940 — 

that  should  be  amended  to  read  “1941” — 

such  projects  prevailing  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1939. 

That  has  reference  to  the  national  average  labor  cost  per  worker 
prevailing  on  your  projects,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  other  words,  it  requires  you  to  maintain  the  average 
labor  cost  per  youth  worker? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Prevailing  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1940  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  For  the  fiscal  year  1941? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  it  does  not  prevent  you  from  changing  the  rates  of 
pay  in  the  different  .sections  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Provided  you  do  not  exceed  the  average  ? 
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Mr.  Williams.  That  is  right.  The  thing  I am  saying  to  the  com- 
mittee is:  I do  not  like  that. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  is  there  any  reason  why  this  language  should 
not  he  substantially  that  carried  in  the  Relief  Act,  that  is,  that  there 
shall  not  be  any  differences  in  the  pay  of  workers  of  greater  amount 
than  would  be  justified  by  differences  in  costs  of  living? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  I favor  very  much,  Judge  Tarver;  but  having 
those  two  provisions  is  almost  like  the  case  of  having  your  cake  and 
eating  it.  AVhile  there  is  not  a difference  of  33  percent  between  open 
country  in  Arkansas  cost  of  living,  and  New  York  City,  there  is  a 
difference,  and  we  all  know  it;  and  there  is  a difference  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  as  all  of  us  know,  as  over  against  the  cost  in  a town  of 
2,500. 

I do  not  object  to  the  proposal  you  just  mentioned,  although  I 
think  our  method  of  distributing  funds  among  the  States  makes  it 
unnecessary,  but  I do  not  favor  this,  because  I think  it  unnecessarily 
binds  the  hands  of  the  man  who  is  trying  to  run  it.  And  if  you  can- 
not trust  him  to«keep  the  thing  in  line,  then  I think  we  are  in  a bad 
way. 

NEED  FOR  REMOVAL  OF  LANGUAGE  APPLICABLE  TO  RELIEF  AND  WORK  RELIEF 

ONLY 

. 

Mr.  T aryer.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  on  that  section,  we 
will  pass  to  section  10. 

Mr.  Williams.  I have  no  comment  to  make  on  that,  Judge. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Of  course  the  language  would  have  to  be  changed  so 
as  to  be  applicable  to  your  agency  only? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Have  you  any  legal  advice  in  your  agency  to  which 
you  could  refer  the  question  of  what  would  be  the  appropriate  lan- 
guage? 

Mr.  Williams.  On  this  particular  section  10  (a)  ? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes;  and  other  sections  as  well.  There  are  several 
of  them  that  are  going  to  have  to  be  changed. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  we  have  legal  talent  there  that  has  been  estab- 
lished to  assist  us  in  working  out  these  things.  I question  very 
seriously  ivhether  you  need  that  section  at  all,  because  that  was  put 
in  on  the  basis  of  the  W.  P.  A.  coming  back  each  year  and  asking  for 
a deficiency  appropriation.  We  have  never  come  back  and  asked  for 
that ; it  is  understood  on  our  part  that  we  are  not  to  do  so.  This  was 
' put  in  because  they*  did  do  that.  You  all  remember  that. 

Mr.  Tarver.  This,  of  course,  was  intended  to  cover  primarily  the 
| W.  P.  A. 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  what  I say,  and  (b),  too. 

Mr.  Hare.  I want  to  ask  about  (e) — whether  or  not  that  would 
not  conflict  entirely  with  your  program,  by  having  the  provisions  in 
there  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  was  for  W.  P.  A. ; it  was  never  intended  for 
us. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Take  this  provision  in  section  10  (b)  — 

The  funds  made  available  by  this  joint  resolution  shall  be]  used  only  for  work 
; relief  or  relief  for  persons  in  need  except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided 
herein. 
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That  was  intended  only  to  relate  to  W.  P.  A. 

Mr.  H are.  Are  there  any  other  provisions  in  this  resolution  spe- 
cifically providing  otherwise? 

Miss  Wickenden.  Well,  we  have  authority  to  provide  work  and 
training.  That  might  be  considered  to  be. 

Mr.  H are.  Specifically  provided? 

Miss  Wickenden.  Yes;  work  and  training,  under  section  2 (a). 
It  would  not  affect  us  whether  you  leave  it  in  or  take  it  out. 

Mr.  T arver.  You  mean  that  provision  limiting  the  use  of  your 
funds  for  work  relief? 

Miss  Wickenden.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  for. 

Mr.  T arver.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  entire  purpose — perhaps 
not  the  entire  purpose,  but  the  principal  purpose  of  your  organiza- 
tion is  youth  training  in  schools,  colleges,  and  out  of  school? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  We  have  it  stated  right  here  in  section  2 (a) 
specifically — — 

Mr.  Tarver.  I understand,  but  what  is  the  use  of  incorporating 
here  a provision  which  would  seem  to  indicate  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  provision  was  work,  or  work  relief? 

Mr.  Williams.  I agree  with  you  that  is  bad;  but  we  have  been  able 
to  operate  this  year  with  it  in  there,  with  no  serious  handicap.  That 
is  all  I am  saying. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now  we  have  section  13  (a). 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  sponsor’s  contribution. 

Miss  Wickendon.  That  is  a provision  which  we  have  not  made  use 
of,  although  it  is  applicable  to  us.  It  permits  the  deposit  of  sponsors’ 
funds  in  the  Treasury,  without  their  going  into  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  bill  with  appropriate  changes,  so  as  to  restrict  its  applica- 
tion to  the  National  Youth  Administration,  is  there? 

Mr.  Williams.  No. 

need  for  language,  rewritten  agreement  of  contribution  by  the 

COSPONSORS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Perhaps  some  reference  had  better  be  made  to  some 
of  the  provisions  carried  in  the  relief  bill  which  it  is  proposed  to 
exclude  from  this  bill.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  section  11  (c)  : 

Sec.  11.  (c)  No  non-Federal  project  shall  be  undertaken  or  prosecuted  under 
appropriations  under  this  joint  resolution  (except  under  section  4)  unless 
and  until  the  sponsor  has  made  a written  agreement  to  finance  such  part 
of  the  entire  cost  thereof  as  the  head  of  the  agency,  if  the  agency  administers 
sponsored  projects,  determines  under  the  circumstances  is  an  adequate  con- 
tribution taking  into  consideration  the  financial  ability  of  the  sponsor.  The 
head  of  the  agency  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  the  valu- 
ation of  contributions  in  kind  by  sponsors  of  projects  through  furnishing  the 
use  of  their  own  facilities  and  equipment  and  the  services  of  their  own 
employees,  which  shall  also  allow  credit  only  to  the  extent  that  the  furnishing 
of  such  contributions  represents  a financial  burden  which  is  undertaken  by 
the  sponsors  on  account  of  Work  Projects  Administration  projects,  or  other 
sponsored  projects. 

Of  course,  the  language  “Works  Progress  Administration”  would 
have  to  be  changed,  but  why  should  not  that  provision  be  incorpo- 
rated in  this  bill  ? 

Miss  Wickenden.  Judge  Tarver,  if  I may  say  so,  that  section  is 
not  considered  to  be  applicable  to  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
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tion  under  this  year’s  act,  because  of  the  fact  the  National  Youth 
Administration  sponsors  its  own  projects  and,  therefore,  it  has  not 
been  considered  as  operating  sponsored  projects,  in  the  sense  of  this 
section. 

Mr.  Engel.  Who  made  that  interpretation  of  the  act  ; who  inter- 
preted that  act  to  exclude  the  N.  Y.  A.  from  this  provision? 

Miss  Wickenden.  Well,  I assume  the  ultimate  interpretation  was 
made  by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  in  that  they  would  not  have 
passed  our  pay  rolls  if  we  had  not  given  evidence  of  such  compliance. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  understand. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  use  the  term  in  your  statement  here  showing  the 
encumbrances  of  the  Federal  and  cosponsors’  funds  for  the  out-of- 
school work  program,  object  of  expenditure,  and  by  States,  the  term 
“cosponsors’  funds.”  You  refer  to  these  agencies,  which  are  known 
under  the  Works  Progress  Administration  program  as  “sponsors,” 
as  “cosponsors,”  do  you? 

Miss  Wickenden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  cannot  we  simply  amend  this  section  so  as  to 
provide  the  use  of  the  word  cosponsor”? 

Mr.  Williams.  What  purpose  would  be  accomplished  by  it?  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  do  that,  but  it  is  simply  confusing. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  same  purpose  that  is  in  view  in  reference  to  the 
W.  P.  A.  that  requires  the  making  of  a written  agreement  by  the 
cosponsor  to  finance  such  part  of  the  entire  cost  thereof  as  the  head 
of  the  agency  determines  under  the  circumstances  is  an  adequate 
contribution,  taking  into  consideration  the  financial  ability  of  the 
sponsor. 

Miss  Wickenden.  That  happens  in  actual  effect.  That  is,  we  do 
have  a written  cosponsor’s  agreement  for  purely  administrative  pur- 
poses. It  gets  into  a question  of  administrative  procedure.  In  the 
W.  P.  A.  every  individual  project  unit  is  considered  as  an  official 
project  and  is  submitted,  as  such,  to  the  President  for  approval,  with 
the  sponsor’s  statement  included.  In  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration, because  of  the  fact  we  have  so  many  scattered,  small  projects, 
a little  different  arrangement  has  been  worked  out  whereby  the 
N.  Y.  A.  itself  sponsors  a wide  program  of  projects  in  certain  classes 
of  activity  for  each  State.  For  instance,  an  official  project  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  for  the  State  of  Georgia,  covering  all  activi- 
ties in  the  field  of  small  improvements  to  public  buildings,  grounds, 
and  so  forth,  and  we  have  no  sponsor  other  than  ourselves  for  that 
official  project.  That  is  the  only  application  in  such  a case  which 
comes  to  Washington  and  the  actual  project  unit  of  work  is  a purely 
administrative,  internal  unit,  which  does  not  come  to  Washington  and 
which  we  call  a “work  project.”  And,  at  that  level,  in  that  type  of 
administrative  unit,  we  have  a cosponsor  and  a cosponsor’s  agree- 
ment, but  our  official  projects,  the  projects  which  come  to  Washing- 
ton, against  which  payments  are  made  by  the  Treasury  and  audited 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  are  not,  except  in  a few  cases,  co- 
sponsored. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I do  not  understand  why  there  should  be  any  very 
large  amount  of  additional  administrative  work  if  you  are  required 
to  follow  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  reference  to  requiring 
a written  agreement  of  contribution  by  the  cosponsors. 
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Mr.  Wuxi ams.  I am  just  going  to  have  to  ask  you  to  take  our 
word  on  this  tiling,  Judge,  because  any  such  requirement  would  tie 
us  into  a terrific  bowknot. 

Mr.  T arver.  I cannot  accept  any  conclusions;  I want  to  under- 
stand why  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Will  i ams.  For  instance,  take  the  schools,  28,000  of  them,  and 
you  can  see  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  have  us  bring  into  Wash- 
ington 28,000  individual  projects  and  force  us  to  lay  them  on  the 
President’s  desk. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  nothing  in  this  language  that  requires  the 
submission  to  the  President  of  the  agreements  you  make  with  the 
cosponsors. 

Mr.  Williams.  But  you  have  to  get  written  agreements  there, 
which  would  multiply  our  work,  Judge  Tarver,  about  tenfold — for 
instance,  getting  down  to  a financial  written  agreement  with  each 
school.  Now  we  can  work  this  thing  out  any  way  Congress  says  and, 
of  course,  will ; but  I know  the  reason  behind  this  thing  here,  and  I 
know  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  us.  This  language  was  put  in  here 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  AT.  P.  A.  was  undertaking  huge 
projects  and  was  leaving  the  Federal  Government  holding  the  bag 
with  sixty,  seventy,  and  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  unpaid,  and 
the  Government  had  to  go  out  there  and  fix  it  up.  We  have  never 
had  any  difficulty  like  that — we  have  never  had  the  slightest  difficulty 
along  that  line.  And  I do  not  see  why  you  want  to  make  us  go 
through  a great  number  of  motions  here,  which  will  increase  our 
paper  work  four  or  five  times, 

Mr.  Tarver.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  about  this  that  has  rela- 
tion to  who  may  be  discharging  the  duties  of  administrator  now,  Mr. 
Williams;  but  is  not  there  just  as  much  opportunity  for  maladminis- 
tration in  the  National  Youth  Administration,  along  the  lines  which 
you  have  indicated  have  been  followed  in  connection  with  some 
W.  P.  A.  projects,  as  there  is  under  the  W.  P.  A.? 

Mr.  AYilliams.  No,  sir;  because  the  amount  of  our  work  and  the 
items  involved  are  so  small.  And  you  must  always  remember  this 
about  our  projects,  that  we  go  into  the  county  office,  or  the  super- 
visor, or  city  office,  and  we  develop  projects  in  part  on  the  basis  of 
benefit  to  these  young  people.  It  is  a question  of  their  joining  with 
us  to  do  something  for  these  young  people.  And  we  have  never  had 
any  defaults  on  the  part  of  any  sponsor,  as  far  as  I know. 

Mr.  Engel.  Taking  it  in  the  5 years,  what  is  the  largest  project 
you  have  had? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  largest  project  I think  we  have  ever  op- 
erated— 

Mr.  Hare,  That  gives  me  a different  slant  about  it,  because  I had 
the  impression  in  these  counties  and  States  they  were  anxious  to 
come  in  with  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

Mr.  Williams.  There  are  plenty  of  them  asking  us  to  build  things 
for  them,  but  that  is  only  a small  part  of  our  work.  The  other  part 
of  our  program,  where  we  have  to  go  and  get  them  to  take  young- 
people  and  give  them  supervision  is  primarily  a selling  job.  1 think 
we  have  overcome  all  that  now  and  we  do  not  have  any  trouble  in 
getting  projects. 

Now,  to  answer  your  question  about  the  largest  building  project,  I 
think  there  was  one  2 years  ago  in  Utah  that  would  run  something 
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like  $110,000  for  the  total,  of  which  the  cosponsor  supplied  more  than 
half.  Of  course,  this  is  extremely  unusual.  We  have  very  few  con- 
struction projects  that  run  over  $8,000  or  $10,000. 

Mr.  Engel.  For  labor,  material,  and  everything? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  final  total  cost. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  many  of  those  have  you  had? 

Mr.  Williams.  On,  maybe  one  or  two  a year. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  your  projects — all  the 
cost  ? 

Mr.  Swerdlow.  We  cannot  get  that  for  clerical  work;  but,  for  all 
kinds  of  construction  jobs,  it  would  be  quite  small. 

Mr.  Williams.  $1,200  or  $1,500. 

Mr.  Engel.  $1,200  or  $1,500  per  project? 

Mr.  Williams.  I would  not  be  too  sure  about  that, 

Mr.  Hare.  Why  not  write  in  a provision  that  this  should  not  ap- 
ply to  projects  over  a certain  amount  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  would  be  all  right  as  far  as  it  relates  to  build- 
ing construction  projects.  I know  you  do  not  want  to  put  in  any- 
thing that  would  be  unworkable,  and  that  is  why  I am  emphasizing 
this.  If  it  is  limited  to  construction  projects  costing  above  $5,000, 
that  would  be  all  right.  I have  no  objection  to  your  requiring  that 
there  should  be  a written  agreement  for  construction  projects  costing- 
above  $5,000,  but  not  for  everyone  of  the  20,000  projects  that  we 
have. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  that  clarifies  it. 

Miss  Wickendon.  The  difficulty  is  one  of  interpretation  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  If  this  provision  applied,  they  would 
require  us  to  submit  every  project  unit  to  Washington  for  Presi- 
dential approval. 

Mr.  Williams.  But  not  with  the  $5,000  amount  in  there  ? 

Miss  WlCKENDEN.  No. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  provision  of  this  proposed  language  would  re- 
quire Presidential  approval? 

Miss  WlCKENDEN.  That  is  under  section  2 (a),  where  it  says  “proj- 
ects subject  to  approval  of  the  President.” 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  section  2 (a)  has  been  eliminated  from  this  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  not  2 (a).  That  is  our  basic  provision. 

Miss  WlCKENDEN  : 

* * * to  provide,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President,  on  projects,  Fed- 

eral and  non-Federal. 

Mr.  Tarver.  This  language  contained  in  section  2 (a)  is  bracketed 
out  of  this  proposed  bill,  and  there  has  been  substituted  new  language. 
You  understand,  of  course,  if  the  Congress  passes  this  bill  in  the  form 
in  which  it  has  been  submitted,  that  section  2 (a)  will  no  longer  apply 
to  your  activities? 

Miss  WlCKENDEN.  Yes;  because  it  says,  in  the  proposed  language, 
that  the  same  types  of  assistance  to  needy  young  persons  authorized 
by  section  2 (a)  of  Public  Resolution  No.  24. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes;  but  it  does  not  say  that  the  other  provisions  of 
section  2(a)  shall  be  applicable,  such  as  the  provision  requiring  Presi- 
dential approval. 
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M iss  Wickenden.  Well,  it  still  says,  in  the  language  as  submitted, 
“subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President.” 

Mr.  T arver.  Let  me  find  that.  I do  not  find  it. 

Mr.  Hare.  It  is  line  4 of  the  new  language. 

Mr.  Williams.  On  page  2 ; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  T arver.  That  says  “the  types  of  programs  (subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President)”;  it  does  not  say  “individual  projects  shall 
be  approved  by  the  President.”  The  language  of  section  2 (a),  which 
is  eliminated,  required  the  projects  to  be  approved  by  the  President; 
this  language  merely  requires  Presidential  approval  of  the  programs 
which  may  be  decided  upon,  and  I am  quite  clear  that  the  making  of 
section  11  (c)  applicable  to  your  appropriation  would  in  no  way  re- 
quire the  submission  of  projects  to  the  President  for  approval. 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  under  this  language,  it  would  not. 

Miss  Wickendon.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  would  do  on  that. 

Mr.  4 'arver.  Oh,  I think  the  General  Accounting  Office  is  reason- 
ably expert  in  construing  the  English  language,  and  there  is  no 
possible  interpretation  Avhich  could  be  placed  on  this  language  which 
would  cause  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  hold  those  projects 
avou Id  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  the  $5,000  limitation  on  building  construction 
projects  is  perfectly  acceptable  to  me,  Judge. 

NEED  FOR  LANGUAGE  EXTENDING  NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION  TO 

JUNE  30,  1941 

Mr.  Engel.  Going  back  to  section  2 (b),  I was  wondering,  if  Ave 
rewrite  the  bill,  here  is  section  2 (d)  — 

The  National  Youth  Administration  is  hereby  extended  until  June  30;,  1941, 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Now  down  here  in  your  new  language  the  enabling  act  is  continued. 
That  is  implied  authority  to  continue  which  you  liaA7e  to  put  in  to 
clarify  the  thing  that  section  2 (d)  did — extend  the  life  of  the  organi- 
zation to  June  30,  1941,  to  avoid  any  question  of  doubt. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  probably  what  you  say  is  a wise  suggestion. 
There  could  certainly  be  no  harm  in  continuing  in  the  bill  section 
2 (d)  extending  the  National  Youth  Administration  until  June  30, 
1941 — definitely  doing  that. 

Mr.  Engel.  Yes. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LANGUAGE  TO  BE  OMITTED  FROM  1941  BILL 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  there  is  no  objection,  as  I understand  it,  to  the 
language  in  section  13.  Section  12,  Avhich  is  bracketed  out,  relates 
to  the  total  estimated  cost  of  projects  and  contains  a maximum  limi- 
tation. Under  your  evidence,,  I do  not  see  that  anything  would  be 
accomplished  by  putting  that  in  this  bill,  and  I feel  sure  the  Congress, 
in  putting  it  in  the  relief  bill,  did  not  have  in  mind  projects  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration  which,  according  to  your  evidence, 
do  not  even  approach  the  maximums  which  have  been  fixed. 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  if  the  language  in  section  13  (a)  is  included  in 
the  bill,  it  seems  that  the  Avord  “sponsors”  ought  to  be  made 
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^cosponsors,”  according  to  your  evidence,  since  you  insist  you  are 
sponsors. 

Miss  Wickendon.  Actually,  that  provision  has  never  been  used  by 
us,  and  probably  is  unnecessary.  But  the  Budget  Bureau  included 
it  and  we  did  not  object  to  its  inclusion.  I think  they  were  anxious 
to  have  the  provisions  of  section  13  (b)  continued. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  objection  to  section  16  (c)  ? 

Sec.  16.  (c)  In  considering  employment  of  persons  upon  work  projects  prose- 
-cuted  under  the  appropriations  contained  in  this  joint  resolution,  the  agency 
providing  the  employment  shall  determine  whether  such  persons  are  able  to 
perform  the  work  on  work  projects  to  which  they  can  be  assigned  and  no  person 
shall  be  employed  or  retained  for  employment  on  any  such  project  whose  work 
habits  are  such  or  work  record  shows  that  he  is  incapable  of  performing 
satisfactorily  the  work  to  which  he  may  be  assigned  on  the  project. 

Mr.  Williams.  I do  not  know  that  I have  any  particular  objection. 
It  just  does  not  seem  applicable  to  young  people.  One  of  the  things 
we  try  to  do,  Judge,  is  to  give  every  single  kind  of  young  person  a 
chance  and  I would  regret  having  us  take  the  attitude  that  this  work 
was  only  designed  for  the  brightest  youngsters  and  the  most  gifted, 
and  the  ones  who  had  the  best  chance.  I think  we  must  keep  this 
thing  open  all  the  way  up  and  down. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes;  but  you  would  not  want  to  employ  anybody 
whose  work  habits  are  such  or  work  record  shows  that  he  is  incapable 
of  performing  satisfactorily  the  work  to  which  he  may  be  assigned 
on  the  project? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  we  would  not.  It  is  all  right;  I have  no  objec- 
tion to  it  being  put  in.  I just  think,  primarily,  somebody  might 
take  it  to  exclude  a youth  who,  if  he  had  a chance,  would  prove  to 
be  a good  worker,  but  he  never  had  the  chance,  you  see. 

NEED  FOR  CONTINUANCE  OF  LANGUAGE  PROHIBITING  EMPLOYMENT  OF 

ALIENS 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  objection  to  continuing  the  language  in 
section  16  (e)  ? 

Sec.  16.  (e)  No  alien  shall  be  given  employment  or  continued  in  employment 
on  any  work  project  prosecuted  under  the  appropriations  contained  in  this 
joint  resolution  and  no  part  of  the  money  appropriated  in  this  joint  resolution 
shall  be  available  to  pay  any  person  who  has  not  made  or  who  does  not  make 
affidavit  as  to  United  States  citizenship,  such  affidavit  to  be  considered  prima 
facie  evidence  of  such  citizenship. 

Mr.  Williams.  I think  my  own  attitude  about  that  is  that  type  of 
legislation  is  unfortunate  and  it  penalizes  a lot  of  innocent  people 
| who  have  come  over  here  and  mean  well  by  us  but  have  not  had  a 
! chance  yet. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes;  but  I think  Congress  entertains  a contrary  opin- 
ion, Mr.  Williams;  I know  I do.  I think,  in  times  like  this,  when 
| we  are  put  to  such  desperate  efforts  to  try  to  take  care  of  our  own 
people  and  to  give  our  own  young  people  a chance  in  connection 
with  your  work,  there  is  certainly  no  harm  in  prohibiting  the  use 
of  these  funds,  which  are  being  borrowed  by  the  Government  and 
increasing  our  national  debt — I think  there  is  no  harm  in  limiting 
the  use  of  those  funds  to  our  own  people.  Do  you  have  any  aliens 
! and,  if  so,  how  many,  on  your  rolls  ? 

| Mr.  Williams.  We  do  not  have  any  on  our  rolls. 
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M r.  Hare.  You  have  been  operating  under  the  law  ? 

Mr.  W illiams.  The  law  prohibits  it. 

Mr.  T 'arver.  But  the  law  would  not  continue  to  prohibit  it,  how- 
ever, unless  we  put  this  provision  in  the  bill. 

M iss  Wickenden.  There  is  one  administrative  trouble  in  connec- 
tion with  that  section;  that  is,  the  requiring  of  the  filing  of  affidavits 
by  all  young  persons  applying  for  high-school  aid.  In  some  places 
that  has  proved  to  be  quite  a problem,  to  find  a notary  and  to  go  through 
all  of  this. 

Mr.  T arver.  That  is  no  trouble;  there  is  nothing  to  go  through 
except  the  filing  of  an  affidavit,  and  why  do  you  say  “to  go  through 
all  of  this5'  ? That  is  not  any  great  difficulty,  is  it? 

Miss  Wickenden.  In  some  places  it  has  been. 

Mr.  T arver.  I do  not  see  how  it  could  be. 

Mr.  Engel.  The  regular  Government  pay  rolls  require  the  attach- 
ing of  a certificate  that  they  are  all  citizens.  Do  you  attach  that 
same  certificate  to  your  pay  rolls? 

Miss  Wickenden.  Yes;  that  is,  they  make  an  affidavit  to  begin  with, 
and  that  is  accepted. 

Mr.  Engel.  But  you  are  complying  with  the  law  ? 

Miss  Wickenden.  Oh,  yes;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Engel.  In  regard  to  the  making  of  affidavits? 

Miss  Wickenden.  Yes,  sir. 

NEED  FOR  CONTINUING  LANGUAGE  PROHIBITING  EMPLOYMENT  ON  NA- 
TIONAL YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION  AFTER  REFUSAL  OF  PRIVATE  EMPLOY- 
MENT AT  PREVAILING  WAGES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  let  us  discuss  section  17  (a)  a little  bit,  particu- 
larly as  it  has  application  to  your  out-of-school  program.  Of  course, 
I understand  it  could  not  have  application  to  your  high-school  or 
college -aid  program. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a boy  between  18  and  25, 
who  is  engaged  on  your  out-of-school  program  and  who  is  offered 
private  employment  under  reasonable  working  conditions  which  pays 
the  prevailing  wage  for  such  work:  Is  there  any  reason  why  the 
Government  should  continue  to  furnish  work  to  an  individual  of 
that  type  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I think  that  is  all  right.  I have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  If  it  is  limited  to  apply  to  your  out-of-school  projects? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  It  ought  to  be  that  way. 

Mr.  Houston.  What  is  your  age  limit,  Mr.  Williams? 

Mr.  Williams.  Eighteen  to  twenty-four. 

Mr.  Houston.  Eighteen  to  twenty-four,  inclusive? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  I have  no  objection  to  that,  Judge  Tarver. 
We  ought  to  get  language  in  there,  though,  that  does  exempt  the 
high-school  and  college  youth. 
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NEED  FOR  DELETION  OF  LANGUAGE  PROHIBITING  EMPLOYMENT  ON  NATIONAL 

YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION  AFTER  REFUSAL  OF  EMPLOYMENT  ON  FEDERAL 

OR  NON -FEDERAL  PROJECTS  AT  COMPARABLE  OR  HIGHER  WAGES 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  about  the  provision  contained  in  section  17 
(c)  ? It  is  not  applicable,  in  its  present  language,  but  it  might  be  so 
limited  as  to  be  applicable  to  your  out-of -school  program: 

* * * No  person  in  need|  shall  be  eligible  for  employment  on  any  work 

project  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  who  has  refused  to  accept  em- 
ployment on  any  other  Federal  or  non-Federal  project  at  earnings  comparable 
with  or  higher  than  the  earnings  established  for  similar  work  on  work  projects 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

Mr.  Williams.  Judge,  I would  regret  seeing  you  put  that  in.  I 
will  tell  you  why.  That  makes  for  competition  between  agencies  pay- 
ing higher  rates  of  pay,  and  I think  that  is  bad  Government  business. 
I just  think  that  is  bad,  especially  if  the  father  of  the  family  is  the 
normal  wage  earner.  You  ought  not  to  do  it,  and  there  ought  not 
to  be  anything  in  there  to  encourage  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  I see  very  much  merit  in  your  position. 

OTHER  CHANGES  AND  ELIMINATIONS  IN  LANGUAGE  PROPOSED 

Now,  the  language  of  section  18  is  proposed  to  be  inserted  in  the  bill. 
Of  course  there  will  have  to  be  some  changes  there. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  date  will  have  to  be  changed,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  I do  not  think  there  would  really  be  any  necessity 
now  for  having  any  date  if  vou  strike  out  the  words  “After  September 
30,  1939.” 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  all  right;  but  how  about  that  date  up  there 
“August  1” ; what  is  the  implication  of  that  ? Is  that  all  right  ? 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  that  “August  1”  might  be  eliminated  now.  It 
would  not  be  applicable  to  the  present  status. 

Now,  section  19  is  proposed  for  elimination.  Let  us  consider  that. 

Miss  Wickenden.  That  has  never  been  used  by  the  N.  Y.  A.  It  is 
a provision  used  by  W.  P.  A. 

Mr.  Williams.  Does  that  have  to  do  with  funds  given  to  other 
agencies  ? 

Miss  Wickenden.  It  is  the  revolving  fund  provision — the  revolving 
fund  which  the  W.  P.  A.  has  for  equipment  purchases.  We  do  not 
use  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now  let  us  discuss  section  21,  which  is  scheduled  for 
elimination 

Mr.  Williams.  There  is  some  mistake  there,  is  there  not  ? 

Miss  Wickenden.  If  you  will  notice,  it  says  the  amounts  are  avail- 
able for  certain  objects,  including  those  set  forth  in  section  21. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes;  but  there  are  limitations  here.  Let  me  read  this. 

Sec.  21.  The  appropriations  in  this  joint  resolution  for  administrative  expenses 
and  such  portions  of  other  appropriations  in  this  joint  resolution  as  are  available 
for  administrative  expenses  may  be  obligated  in  the  amounts  which  the  agency, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  shall  have 
certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  necessary  for  personal  services, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  and  for  contract  stenographic 
reporting  services,  supplies,  and  equipment;  purchase  and  exchange  of  law- 
books, books  of  reference,  directories,  and  periodicals,  newspapers,  and  press 
clippings ; travel  expenses,  including  expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings  of 
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officials  and  employees  of  the  agency  on  official  business;  rental  at  the  seat 
oi  government  and  elsewhere;  purchase,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  motor- 
propoiled  passenger-carrying  vehicles;  printing  and  binding  and  such  other 
expenses  as  may  he  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives  of  this 
joint  resolution. 

The  tiling  is  that  this  limitation  requires  the  approval  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Now,  why  should  that  re- 
quirement be  eliminated? 

Mr.  Williams.  I do  not  have  any  objection  to  it.  That  is  always 
understood,  that  that  is  a part  of  every  appropriation,  is  it  not? 

Miss  Wickenden.  The  Budget  Bureau  did  not  put  it  in. 

Mr.  Williams.  I have  no  objection  to  putting  it  in,  Judge.  This 
is  written  by  the  Budget  Bureau. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  they  seem  to  have  made  quite  a lot  of  errors. 
The  Budget  Bureau  is  not  infallible  and,  like  Members  of  Congress, 
oftentimes  make  mistakes. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  can  include  bureau  heads  there  too,  Judge. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  we  can  probably  include  all  humankind. 

Mr.  Williams.  I have  no  objection  to  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Williams.  I have  a check  on  my  copy.  That  is  in  there. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Section  22  (a)  is  the  section  we  have  already  discussed 
with  reference  to  civil  service. 

There  will  be  some  changes  in  the  language  of  section  22  (b).  In 
the  first  place  it  is  not  a joint  resolution.  And  in  the  second  place 
there  is  a reference  to  agencies  which  must  be  corrected  to  make  it 
applicable. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Section  23  is  clearly  inapplicable  to  the  appropria- 
tions here  proposed. 

need  for  language,  re  disability  and  death-compensation  benefits 

TO  EMPLOYEES  UNDER  NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Williams.  Do  you  want  to  talk  on  this  compensation  right  here 
in  Section  24? 

Miss  Wickenden.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is,  as  I understand  it, 
coming  on  the  floor  of  the  House  a resolution  amending  Section  24 
which  will  be  introduced  by  Mr.  Woodrum.  There  was  a statement 
in  Section  24  which  was  eliminated  last  year  and  which  caused  us 
difficulty  in  securing  compensation  for  our  student-aid  employees. 
That  language  is  to  be  inserted  here. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is  to  be  inserted  if  Mr.  Woodrum’s  bill  passes. 

Miss  Wickenden.  Yes,  I beg  your  pardon.  In  rewriting  section  24 
that  language  should  be  included,  if  we  can  have  permission  to  advise 
you  as  to  the  language  the  Compensation  Commission  says  is  neces- 
' sary. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  do  not  have  the  language  available  now. 

Miss  Wickenden.  I do  not  have  it  here.  I have  it  in  my  office. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  furnish  that  to  the  clerk  of  the  committee? 
We  will  consider  it.  The  fact  that  a resolution  or  a bill  has  been 
introduced  by  a Member  of  Congress  and  is  pending  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it  and,  of  course,  is  not  a matter  that  would  influence  the 
committee. 
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Miss  Wickenden.  No ; that  would  be  applicable  this  year.  It  would 
only  be  necessary  if  we  had  language  in  next  year’s  bill  in  terms  of 
reference  to  this  year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  proposed  language? 

Miss  Wickenden.  There  was  apparently  through  inadvertence 
omitted  from  section  24  a phrase  which  stated  that  this  included  all 
persons  employed  under  the  National  Youth  Administration.  When 
that  language  was  omitted  last  year  the  Compensation  Commission  in- 
terpreted it  to  exclude  compensation  for  our  employees  in  schools  and 
colleges.  The  amending  resolution  will  permit  the  Compensation 
Commission  to  pay  such  compensation  during  the  whole  of  the  present 
fiscal  year.  If  the  new  language  were  to  be  in  terms  of  reference  to 
this  year’s  act  it  should  state  “section  24  as  amended”  provided  the 
amending  resolution  goes  through.  But  if  you  are  rewriting  the  whole 
thing  then  that  additional  statement  should  be  in  some  way  included. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  submit  the  language. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  will  be  guided  by  whatever  you  say  on  this. 
But  we  are  in  a terrible  fix  on  it  now.  The  compensation  people  have 
excluded  these  youngsters  in  the  schools  and  colleges. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  consider  the  language  which  you  send  in. 

(The  suggested  language  is  as  follows:) 

Suggested  Language  to  Cover  Compensation  (Substitute  for  Section  24  of  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939) 

The  provisions  of  the  act  of  February  15,  1934  (48  Stat.  351)  as  amended, 
relating  to  disability  or  death  compensation  and  benefits  shall  apply  to  persons 
(except  administrative  employees  qualifying  as  civil  employees  of  the  United 
States)  employed  under  this  appropriation  on  the  program  of  work  and  training 
for  unemployed  young  people  or  the  program  of  work  for  students,  provided  that 
these  provisions  shall  not  apply  to  any  case  coming  within  the  purview  of  the 
workmen’s  compensation  law  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  possession,  or  in  which 
the  plaintiff  has  received  or  is  entitled  to  receive  similar  benefits  for  injury  or 
death. 

elimination  of  other  provisions  not  applicable  or  provided  for 

ELSEWHERE 

Mr.  Tarver.  Section  25  is  proposed  to  be  eliminated.  You  are 
contemplating  to  have  no  theater  projects  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir.  We  never  did  have  any  before  that. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Section  26,  which  is  left  in  the  bill,  will  have  to  be 
amended  so  as  to  be  applicable  only  to  the  National  Youth 
Administration. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

They  have  left  out  that  section  27.  It  is  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  statement  is  made  in  connection  with  section  27 
in  the  printed  bill  that  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  National  Youth 
Administration.  I do  not  have  the  .section  before  me. 

Miss  Wickenden.  It  refers  to  the  W.  P.  A. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  says  the  Commissioner  shall  call  attention  of  the 
city,  State,  and  county  government  to  the  unemployment  situation. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  that  is  clearly  not  applicable  here.  What 
about  section  29  (a)?  I can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
included  in  the  bill. 
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Miss  Wickenden.  That  was  omitted,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  all  of 
t he  political  provisions  are  now  incorporated  in  the  Hatch  Act  and 
this  would,  therefore,  be  repetitious  if  it  were  included. 

Mr.  Williams.  I have  no  objection  to  it  going  in. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  that  is  a very  good  explanation  that  the  young 
lady  made.  I think  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  include  it. 

Do  you  think  that  section  30  (a)  is  included  in  the  Hatch  Act  as 
well  ? 

Section  30  (a)  reads  as  follows: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  promise  any  em- 
ployment, position,  work,  compensation,  or  other  benefit,  provided  for  or  made 
possible  by  this  joint  resolution,  or  any  other  Act  of  the  Congress,  to  any  person 
as  consideration,  favor,  or  reward  for  any  political  activity  or  for  the  support  of 
or  opposition  to  any  candidate  in  any  election  or  any  political  party. 

Miss  Wickenden.  That  is  section  3 of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I do  not  have  the  Hatch  Act  before  me.  But  you 
state  that  is  included? 

Miss  Wickenden.  That  is  section  3 of  the  Hatch  Act, 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  say  also  that  section  30  (b)  is  included? 

Miss  Wickenden.  Yes;  that  is  section  4 of  the  Hatch  Act. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Section  31  (a)  : 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  employed  in  any  administrative  or  super- 
visory capacity  by  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  whose  compensation 
or  any  part  thereof  is  paid  from  funds  authorized  or  appropriated  by  this  joint 
resolution,  to  use  his  official  authority  or  influence  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
with  an  election  or  affecting  the  results  thereof.  While  such  persons  shall  retain 
the  right  to  vote  as  they  please  and  to  express  privately  their  opinions  on  all 
political  subjects,  they  shall  take  no  active  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  political 
management  or  in  political  campaigns  or  in  political  conventions. 

Miss  Wickenden.  That  is  section  5 of  the  Hatch  Act,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Section  32  is  also  covered  by  the  Hatch  Act,  is  it  not? 

Miss  Wickenden.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  section  7 of  the  Hatch  Act. 
I may  not  have  the  references  to  the  Hatch  Act  exactly  right — let  me 
see.  That  one  may  not  be  in  the  Hatch  Act.  I will  have  to  check  to 
be  certain.  That  is  the  one  involving  candidacy. 

Mr.  Tarver,  Such  candidacy  would  be  for  county,  State,  and  munic- 
ipal offices  and  would  be  prohibited  by  the  Hatch  Act.  Of  course, 
this  section  provides  that  none  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  shall 
be  used  to  pay  for  the  salaries  of  such  persons. 

All  right,  I think  it  would  be  unnecessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  prohibited. 

Miss  Wickenden.  That  is  section  6, 1 think.  I would  have  to  check 
to  be  certain.  This  is  worded  a little  differently,  but  I think  it  is 
covered. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  elimination  of  section  33 
having  to  do  with  the  submission  of  the  reports  by  the  President  to 
the  Congress? 

Miss  Wickenden.  I do  not  know  of  any  reason  for  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  Is  that  in  the  code? 

Miss  Wickenden.  I think  it  is  perhaps  in  the  general  provision 
that  applies  to  all  organizations. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I see  that  section  34  is  left  in  but  I see  no  necessity 
for  it.  That  has  to  do  with  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  funds 
to  purchase,  establish,  relocate,  or  expand  mills,  and  so  forth. 
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Mr.  Williams.  Except  sweetpotatoes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Except  sweetpotatoes.  You  are  not  building  any 
mills,  are  you? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  absolutely.  If  you  do  not  believe  that, 
you  ask  the  former  Governor  of  Mississippi.  He  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  Houston.  Is  there  anything  besides  these  school  furnishings 
that  you  spoke  of  yesterday  that  were  not  in  competition  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  I* do  not  think  there  is  anything.  In  this 
business  of  making  a great  many  garments  for  children  and  women, 
we  work  with  the  Red  Cross  and  the  county  relief  people  to 
distribute  them.  But  we  never  had  any  complaint  about  that  kind 
of  thing. 

Mr.  Hare.  They  are  not  made  for  sale  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  no ; nothing  that  we  make  is  ever  sold. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I can  see  no  reason  section  34  should  not  go  out.  I 
cannot  understand  why  it  was  included. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  was  a W.  P.  A.  idea.  It  was  felt  that  it  should 
be  put  in  on  account  of  the  experience  we  had. 

Miss  Wickenden.  The  Farm  Security  Administration  had  pro- 
posed to  set  up  some  hosiery  factories  and  that  was  put  in  originally 
to  preclude  that. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  reason  for  the  elimination  of  section  35  is  appar- 
ent. That  has  to  with  the  manufacture,  purchase,  construction  of 
naval  vessels,  armaments,  muntions,  and  so  forth. 

Section  36  is  clearly  not  applicable. 

Section  37  will  have  to  be  superseded  by  the  provision  agreed 
upon  by  the  full  committee. 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  elimination  of  section  38  requiring 
that — 

Any  Administrator  or  other  officer  named  to  have  general  supervision  at  the 
seat  of  government  over  the  program  and  work  contemplated  under  the 
appropriations  contained  in  this  joint  resolution  and  receiving  a salary  of 
$5,000  or  more  per  annum  from  such  appropriations,  and  any  State  or  regional 
administrator  receiving  a salary  of  $5,000  or  more  per  annum  from  such 
appropriations  (except  persons  now  serving  as  such  under  the  law)  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  hy  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Miss  Wickenden.  I would  like  to  say  this,  if  I may,  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  the  feeling  that  in  order  to  eliminate  as 
much  as  possible  the  appearance  of  legislation  that  they  would  re- 
strict all  these  provisions  to  the  minimum  that  they  regarded  as  being 
absolutely  essential.  They,  therefore,  left  out  quite  a number  of 
provisions  which  might  have  been  included  simply  in  the  interest  of 
brevity. 

Mr.  Williams.  I did  not  know  it  was  eliminated,  Mr.  Chairman. 
My  own  feeling  is  that  this  kind  of  thing  is  very  frequently  an  em- 
barrassment in  the  whole  situation,  if  you  want  my  opinion  about  it. 
The  further  you  keep  this  kind  of  work  with  young  people  away 
from  even  the  semblance  that  it  is  built  up  on  favoritism  the  better 
off  you  are.  That  is  my  own  opinion. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  many  employees  do  you  have  who  are  drawing 
$5,000  or  more? 

Miss  Wickenden.  That  provision  regarding  Senate  confirmation  is 
only  applicable  to  State  administrators. 

Mr.  Williams.  There  are  eight  or  nine. 
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Miss  Wickenden.  That  applied  to  such  administrators  as  have 
general  supervision  of  the  program  in  any  State. 

Mr.  Williams.  There  are  only  nine  persons  in  State  offices  who 
receive  more  than  $5,000. 

Mr.  Hare.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  inclusion  of  this  section 
apart  from  that  which  you  suggested? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  up  to  you. 


METHOD  OF  SELECTING  ADMINISTRATIVE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  Tarver.  With  reference  to  your  departmental  employees  it 
seems  that  you  have  220  for  the  present  fiscal  year  and  you  contem- 
plate having  214  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  In  the  field  you  have  1,803 
and  you  contemplate  having  1,770  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Those  employees  were  all  selected  without  reference  to 
civil  service.  How  do  you  select  them  9 How  do  you  go  about  pick- 
ing them? 

Mr.  Williams.  Why,  they  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  fit- 
ness for  the  work  they  were  to  perform. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  do  you  select  them  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  the  Washington  office  the  policy  of  selection  is 
for  the  Administrator  to  select  the  department  heads  and  the  people 
for  the  major  positions.  These  in  turn  select  those  who  are  to  work 
immediately  under  them. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  have  any  method  of  examinations  to  determine 
the  fitness  of  applicants? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  We  have  a complete  application  procedure, 
and  the  accepted  application  forms.  We  use  the  usual  and  regular 
method  of  inquiring  as  to  experience  and  previous  work,  qualifica- 
tions, and  character.  Each  application  is  reviewed  very  carefully 
and  there  is  a great  deal  of  minutiae. 

number  and  residence  of  administrative  employees 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  furnish  for  the  record  showing  the  States  of 
residence  of  all  the  employees  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is,  number  from  each  State. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  the  States  of  residence  of  all  the  employees  in 
the  field. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  I will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 
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Number  of  administrative  employees  of  the  National  Youth  Administration,  by 

States  of  residence,  Jan.  30,  1940 


State  or  Territory 

Total 

Central 

office 

State  and 
local  offices 

Grant  total 

1,965 

203 

1,762 

Alabama 

51 

7 

44 

Arizona  - . - - 

13 

13 

Arkansas.  _ ..  

32 

3 

29 

California 

65 

5 

60 

Colorado 

40 

7 

33 

Connecticut _ 

2S 

2 

26 

Delaware 

9 

2 

7 

District  of  Columbia 

20 

16 

4 

Plorida 

35 

3 

32 

Georgia  - . . _ _ _ 

36 

2 

34 

Idaho  

21 

21 

Illinois  ..  . .. . . . . 

101 

9 

92 

Indiana  . . . . ~ 

54 

5 

49 

Iowa  ..  ..  ...  

31 

2 

29 

Kansas  . . ..  

36 

1 

35 

Kentucky 

44 

3 

41 

Louisiana  ..  . .......  

50 

50 

Maine..  . . . _ 

25 

2 

23 

Maryland 

30 

11 

19 

Massachusetts 

48 

8 

40 

Michigan 

56 

5 

51 

Minnesota 

42 

2 

40 

Mississippi 

38 

5 

33 

Missouri 

40 

3 

37 

Montana 

19 

1 

18 

Nebraska 

29 

1 

28 

Nevada.. ....  . _ _ 

7 

7 

New  Hampshire..  ...  . _ _ _ . . 

22 

22 

New  Jersey 

58 

4 

54 

New  Mexico 

28 

3 

25 

New  York 

145 

22 

123 

North  Carolina 

37 

4 

33 

North  Dakota ... 

17 

1 

16 

Ohio _ . . 

91 

7 

84 

Oklahoma 

50 

5 

45 

Oregon ...  . _ . _ 

16 

16 

Pennsylvania _ ... 

71 

15 

56 

Rhode  Island.. 

22 

1 

21 

South  Carolina 

33 

1 

32 

South  Dakota ... 

23 

1 

22 

Tennessee . ... 

44 

5 

39 

Texas  .....  . ... 

78 

6 

72 

Utah 

23 

5 

18 

Vermont ...  _ . . . 

12 

12 

Virginia . . . 

55 

11 

44 

Washington . . . 

27 

1 

26 

West  Virginia ...  _ ... 

49 

4 

45 

Wisconsin _ ...  . . _ . _ . 

46 

2 

44 

Wyoming ..  ...  _ . _ . ..  ...  . . 

9 

9 

Hawaii . ...  

2 

2 

Puerto  Rico ._  . 

7 

7 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROMOTIONS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Have  you  given  many  administrative  promotions  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1939? 

Mr.  Borders.  I think  I can  give  you  the  exact  figures.  There  were 
42  promotions  in  the  Washington  office  made  between  March  and 
June  30. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Of  last  year? 

Mr.  Borders.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Were  any  promotions  made  during  the  early  part  of 
the  fiscal  year  1939? 

Mr.  Borders.  We  are  checking  on  that  and  they  have  not  com- 
pleted the  check.  I can  say  that  there  were  very  few,  because  we 
have  been  working  under  an  interdiction  which  had  been  introduced 
under  the  W.  P.  A.  and  to  which  we  have  adhered,  that  no  admin- 
' istrative  increases  were  to  be  given. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  furnish  that  information  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Borders.  Yes. 

Mr.  T arver.  And  also  show  whether  or  not  there  were  in  any 
cases  more  than  one  promotion  during  that  fiscal  year. 

And  while  you  have  enough  funds  available  you  cannot  make  any 
administrative  promotions  during  the  present  year  pending  the 
reorganization? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

(The  information  is  as  follows:) 

There  were  69  administrative  employees  who  received  salary  increases  during 
the  last  (iscal  year.  Of  these,  57  received  1 salary  increase,  10  received  2 
salary  increases,  and  2 received  3 increases.  Most  of  the  salary  changes 
occurred  because  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  in-service  promotion 
policy.  The  separation  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  from  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  required  an  expanded  staff  with  new  functions  and, 
wherever  possible,  promotions  were  made  within  the  organization. 

NEED  FOR  LANGUAGE  AUTHORIZING  WORK  TO  BE  PERFORMED  BY  NATIONAL 

YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Tarver,  could  we  refer  again  the  question  in 
connection  with  redrafting  the  legislation? 

Miss  Wickenden.  I would  like  to  point  out  that  under  section  2 (a), 
which  is  the  basic  authority  of  the  National  Youth  Administration, 
the  kinds  of  projects  that  we  can  operate  are  entirely  in  terms  of 
reference  to  the  W.  P.  A.,  if  you  look  at  section  2 (a).  That  means 
in  redrafting  you  will  either  have  to  list  the  enumeration  given  under 
section  1 or  give  a new  enumeration  of  eligible  types  of  projects.  We 
would  prefer,  I think,  to  have  a new  enumeration  of  projects  that  is 
more  directly  applicable  to  the  National  Youth  Administration  rather 
than  have  it  in  terms  of  reference  to  the  W.  P.  A. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I do  not  know  that  I understand  you  clearly.  The  new 
language  requires  only  the  approval  of  the  type  of  programs  author- 
ized by  section  2 (a)  of  the  Public  Resolution  No.  24  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress. 

Miss  Wickenden.  The  question  would  seem  to  be  whether  the  com- 
mittee wishes,  in  drafting  new  legislation,  to  list  the  eligible  types  of 
work  provided  under  section  1 (b)  of  the  1939  Relief  Act  or  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  get  a new  enumeration  of  eligible  types  of  work 
more  directly  in  line  with  the  National  Youth  Administration  program 
rather  than  to  refer  back  to  the  W.  P.  A. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Have  you  provided  any  language  of  the  kind  that  you 
think  is  preferable? 

Miss  Wickenden.  Yes;  we  have. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  let  us  have  that  language  9 

Miss  Wickenden.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Have  you  that  language  there  ? 

Miss  Wickenden.  No;  but  we  will  submit  it. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Suggested  Language  to  Cover  Types  of  Work  Authorized  to  be  Performed  by 

the  National  Youth  Administration 

(Substitute  for  sec.  2 (a)  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939) 

Funds  appropriated  under  this  heading  shall  he  available  for  the  following 
purposes : 

1.  Not  to  exceed  $75,009  for  printing  and  binding  and  $5,290,000  for  general 
administrative  expenses  as  hereinafter  provided.1 

2.  To  provide  part-time  employment  for  needy  young  persons  in  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  to  enable  such  persons  to  continue  their  education. 

3.  To  provide  employment  and  training  for  unemployed  young  persons  on 
public  projects  of  the  following  types : 

(a)  The  construction,  improvement,  and  repair  of  non-Federal  public  build- 
ings and  grounds,  parks  and  other  recreational  facilities,  bridges,  highways, 
roads,  streets  and  alleys,  airports  and  airway  facilities,  water  and  sanitation 
facilities,  facilities  for  conservation,  irrigation  and  flood  control,  pest  eradication, 
and  work  on  all  other  non-Federal  public  facilities,  including  cooperative  asso- 
ciations receiving  financial  assistance  from  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration or  other  public  agencies. 

(b)  The  construction,  improvement,  and  repair  of  buildings  or  other  facil- 
ities of  Federal  agencies. 

(c)  The  production,  repair,  and  renovation  of  goods,  articles,  and  foodstuffs 
for  needy  individuals  and  for  public  institutions  providing  that  products  so 
produced  do  not  replace  normal  purchases  of  such  individuals  or  institutions. 

{d)  Professional,  clerical,  and  other  nonconstruction  services  in  the  fields  of 
education,  recreation,  research,  professional,  cultural  and  clerical  activities  for 
the  benefit  of  public  and  nonprofit  organizations. 

(c)  The  prosecution  of  work  of  the  types  enumerated  above  which  involve 
the  maintenance  of  young  persons  in  camps,  institutions,  and  other  resident 
facilities. 

Mr.  Collins.  May  I be  permitted  to  make  a comment  on  the  pro- 
posed reestablishment  of  section  21  which  involves  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  ? The  reason  that  it  is  proposed  to  delete  this  section  21 
is  that  there  is  now  within  the  Federal  Security  Agency  a budgetary 
procedure  similar  to  that  in  the  departments.  When  the  W.  P.  A. 
and  the  National  Youth  Administration  were  independent  establish- 
ments the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  deemed  such  provision  as  that  con- 
tained in  section  21  as  desirable  and  independent  of  the  budgetary 
revenue  it  is  receiving  of  the  operation  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  they  are  receiving  that  revenue  in  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency  at  the  present  time.  Furthermore,  this  provision  pro- 
vides that  there  shall  be  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  amount  necessary.  That  was  in  this  act  for  the  reason  that  the 
Treasury  Deparment  was  doing  the  accounting  work  for  the  National 
Youth  Administration.  If  the  Treasury  Department  no  longer  is 
to  do  the  accounting  work,  of  course,  that  provision  would  be  un- 
necessary and  there  would  be  no  purpose  for  certifying  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  are  glad  to  have  that  information. 


1 It  is  assumed  .that  provision  will  be  made  for  allowable  administrative  expense  similctr 
to  that  provided  in  see.  21  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OU  TRAVEL  COST  BETWEEN  COMMON  CARRIERS  AND  PRIVATE 

AUTOMOBILES 

(See  p.  621) 

Mr.  Borders.  May  I say  something  relative  to  the  information  that 
you  asked  yesterday  concerning  the  distribution  of  travel  cost 
lietween  common  carriers  and  the  use  of  private  automobiles?  We 
find  that  information  is  not  available  through  any  data  that  the 
Treasury  can  provide  us.  We  Avill  have  to  wire  to  the  States  and 
have  a separate  inquiry  made  Avhich  will  involve  tabulating  all  the 
vouchers.  Would  you  like  to  have  us  do  that? 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  I would  like  to  have  it  if  it  can  be  done  without 
too  much  trouble. 

Mr.  Borders.  It  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  will  start  right  away  to  get  it. 


Amount  of  funds  encumbered  and  vouchers  submitted  for  administrative  travel , 

through  Jan.  31,  1940 


Item 

Total 

Central  office 

State  offices 

Encumbrances  through  Jan.  31,  1940 

Vouchers  submitted  by  Feb.  29,  1940,  for  travel  performed 

$341,  389 

$49, 396 

$291,  993 

through  Jan.  31,  1940.  

302,  746 

47, 074 

253, 672 

Subsistence 

107,  924 

21, 158 

84,  766 

Payment  to  common  carriers _ 

41,  720 

21,615 

20, 105 

Payment  for  mileage.,  - . --  - 

153,  102 

4,301. 

148,801 

PROPORTION  OF  NEGRO  TO  OTHER  NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 

STUDENTS 


Mr.  Swerdloav.  You  requested  yesterday  a comparison  of  the  pro- 
portion of  Negro  college  students  receiving  N.  Y.  A.  work,  as  com- 
pared to  the  proportion  of  other  students  receiving  N.  Y.  A.  work. 
The  Office  of  Education  has  informed  us  that  while  they  have  that 
information  for  the  segregated  schools,  they  do  not  haA^e  the  Negro 
enrollment  in  nonsegregated  schools. 

Mr.  Taraher.  Furnish  whatever  you  can  on  it. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 

According  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  there  were  38,536  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher  education  for  Negroes  during  the  aca- 
demic year  1935-36.  No  later  information  is  available  and  there  are  no  reli- 
able estimates  of  the  number  of  Negroes  enrolled  in  nonsegregated  institutions. 

RELIEF  STATUS  OF  NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION  COLLEGE  APPLICANTS 

Mr.  Saverdlow.  There  is  one  other  item  and  that  is  the  relief  status 
of  N.  Y.  A.  college  applicants.  That  is  not  available  in  Washington, 
and  Ave  Avould  have  to  contact  all  of  the  colleges  to  get  that  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  TaR|Ver.  That  is  a pretty  important  thing  I think.  The  com- 
mittee would  want  to  know  how  much  of  this  is  employment  that 
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was  had  on  the  recommendation  of  relief  agencies  and  how  much  is 
employment  which  was  had  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  college 
officials  and  others. 

Miss  Wickenden.  If  I may  review  the  process  to  refresh  your 
memory,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  applicant  gives  his  application  to  the 
school  authorities. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

Miss  Wickenden.  And  he  gives  all  of  the  information  which  is 
requested  in  the  application  form. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  lie  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  school  authorities 
by  the  relief  agencies. 

Miss  Wickenden.  Or  anybody.  I mean,  there  is  no  regular  chan- 
nel of  referral.  All  the  college  students  throughout  the  country 
know  that  if  they  are  in  need  they  can  apply  to  the  school  which 
they  attend  and  the  school  authorities  determine  whether  they  should 
get  National  Youth  Administration  aid  within  their  college. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  a very  satisfactory 
policy  to  say  to  prospective  applicants  that  they  can  either  apply 
through  the  relief  agencies  or  that  they  can  apply  without  going  to 
the  relief  agency  to  the  school  which  they  are  attending.  It  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  have  a rule  or  a procedure  to  follow  in  connection 
with  the  matter. 

Air.  Williams.  Yes;  I shall  be  very  glad  to  consider  that  with 
you.  The  great  bulk  of  the  young  people  that  are  asking  colleges 
for  an  opportunity  to  work  as  part  of  their  education  have  never 
been  near  a relief  office  in  their  lives. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Why  have  any  of  them  go  to  relief  offices? 

Mr.  Williams.  If  it  were  required,  for  instance,  that  students  must 
go  down  to  the  relief  office  and  ask  to  be  certified  to  a college,  con- 
sider the  effect  of  that  kind  of  thing  upon  a young  person. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I am  quite  in  accord  with  you.  Why  have  part  of 
them  do  it  and  not  the  other  part  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I do  not  think  any  of  them  do  it  except  where  a 
relief  office  itself  sees  a bright  young  fellow  and  upon  its  own  volition 
sends  his  name  in.  He  himself  applies  in  the  initial  instance  always 
to  the  college.  I think  that  it  is  a much  more  wholesome  and  much 
more  proper  attitude  to  cultivate  in  young  people. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I have  one  college  which  is  receiving  applications  of 
this  sort  which  have  to  be  certified  to  it  by  relief  agencies. 

Mr.  Williams.  I did  not  know  that.  That  is  a new  one  on  me.  I 
am  interested  to  hear  that  because  we  do  not  make  that  a requirement. 

Mr.  Hare.  You  rely  wholly  upon  the  representation  made  by  the 
college  officials  and  the  information  contained  in  the  application  of 
the  student? 

Mr.  Williams.  Two  citizens  of  his  community  are  given  as  refer- 
ences for  his  character  and  the  truthfulness  of  his  statements. 

Mr.  Houston.  Have  you  found  very  many,  Mr.  Williams,  where 
there  was  some  questions  which  you  received  from  the  institution  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  situation  is  very  spotty.  It  really  centers 
about  institutions  which  have  unreliable  persons.  If  there  is  a bad 
person  in  an  institution  we  find  a bad  condition  and  we  just  had  to 
take  drastic  action. 
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Mr.  T arveil  Is  it  not  possible  that  some  of  these  colleges  have  of 
their  own  motion  taken  the  step  of  relieving  themselves  of  the  burden 
of  these  investigations  and  requiring  the  applicants  to  go  to  the  re- 
lief agencies? 

Mr.  Wili  jIAms.  That  would  be  indicated  by  the  statement  that  you 
have  made  but  on  the  whole  that  is  not  true.  They  have  accepted 
that  as  their  obligation  and  made  it  their  business  to  make  the  in- 
quiry and  investigation.  It  is  a question  of  receiving  applications  8 
or  9 months  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  school  year.  They  are  getting 
them  now  for  next  year. 

RASTS  FOR  DETERMINING  YOUTH  POPULATION  OF  STATES 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  determining  the  youth  population  of  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  which  you  allocate  funds,  do  you  use  the  figures  of 
the  1930  census? 

Mr.  Swerdlow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  Is  it  the  1930  census  or  are  those  later  estimates? 

Mr.  Swerdlow.  The  1937  break-down  is  not  available  by  States, 
unfortunately.  It  is  only  estimated  for  whole  regions,  so  we  are 
forced  to  use  the  1930  census. 

amount  requested  from  budget  bureau 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  had  some  discussion  yesterday  about  how  much 
you  asked  the  Budget  for.  You  stated  at  that  time  that  $125,000,000 
had  been  the  figure  that  you  suggested  to  the  President.  Are  you 
positive  about  that,  that  that  was  the  amount  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  that  can  be  answered. 
In  conversations  with  the  President  and  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  the  figure  that  I discussed  was  $125,000,000,  and  later  I 
submitted  a written  and  formal  request  for  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  that  is  all.  Is  there  anything  further  that 
the  committee  wants  to  ask? 

Mr.  Hare.  Going  back  to  the  question  of  leaving  the  matter  to 
the  heads  of  these  institutions  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  these  institutions  where  they  have  athletic 
activities  are  charged  with  the  purchase  of  students  from  various 
sections  of  the  country,  do  you  anticipate  that  the  college  presidents 
might  abuse  their  discretion  in  making  these  awards  to  leading 
students  or  make  them  to  those  who  probably  are  superior  in 
athletics  ? 

POLICY  OF  COLLEGES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  SELECTING  APPLICANTS 

Mr.  Williams.  We  have  watched  that  as  carefully  as  we  could 
with  the  very  limited  staff  to  do  that  kind  of  work.  We  found  very, 
very  little  of  it.  In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  protections  that  we 
have  found  is  that  this  amount  of  money  does  not  interest  any  good 
type  of  athlete.  He  could  get  much  more  than  this  from  many 
places  where  he  might  want  to  go.  Fifteen  dollars  a month  does 
not  interest  him.  So  we  are  protected  by  the  small  amount  that  is 
offered. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  You  mean  any  place  that  lie  wanted  to  go  which 
followed  the  policy  of  hiring  athletes  for  their  athletic  teams? 

Mr.  Williams.  And  I feel  that  a good  many  of  them  do  it. 

Will  you  give  11s  permission  to  insert  this  statement  in  the  record? 
It  is  an  orderly  statement  of  the  entire  operations  of  the  N.  Y.  A. 
program. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  cannot  insert  all  this  in  the  record.  We  have 
gone  through  most  of  this. 

Mr.  Williams.  Will  you  let  us  insert  some  tables  that  will  give 
more  information  ? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes;  we  would  be  glad  to  if  they  are  not  too  lengthy. 


Monday,  February  26,  1940. 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  BOARD 

STATEMENTS  OE  ARTHUR  J.  ALTMEYER,  CHAIRMAN  0E  THE 
BOARD;  GEORGE  E.  BIGGE,  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD;  OSCAR  M. 
POWELL,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR;  W.  L.  MITCHELL,  ASSISTANT 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR;  JOHN  J.  CORSON,  DIRECTOR,  BUREAU 
OF  OLD  AGE  INSURANCE;  D.  0.  THROGMORTON,  CHIEF,  ACCOUNT- 
ING AND  BUDGET  DIVISION,  BUREAU  OF  ACCOUNTS  AND  AUDITS 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  committee  has  before  it  this  afternoon  Mr.  Alt- 
nieyer  and  his  assistants,  of  the  Social  Security  Board. 

JUSTIFICATION  OF  ESTIMATES  FOR  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

The  tabulated  statements  appearing  at  pages  1,  2,  and  3 of  the 
justifications  will  appear  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Justification  of  amount  requested  for  salaries  and  expenses,  Social  Security 

Board,  fiscal  year  19Ifl 

Regular  appropriation,  1940  act $22,  000,  000 

Supplemental  appropriation  for  1940 1,  750,  000 

$23,  750,  000 

Less  transfer  to  Federal  Security  Agency — 60,  500 

Plus : 

Salaries,  United  States  Employment  Service, 

1940 1 $1,095,  500 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service,  1940 47,  640 

Contingent  expenses,  United  States  Employment 

Service,  1940 16,  000 

+1, 159, 140 

Total  appropriation,  1940 24,  848,  640 


1 Excludes  $3,500  transferred  to  “Administrative  expenses,  Federal  Security  Agency.” 
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Justification  of  amount  requested  for  salaries  and  expenses , Social  Security 

Board,  fiscal  year  191/1 — Continued 


Less  nonrecurring  items,  including  budget  reserves  and  reorganiza- 
tion transfers : 

( 1 ) Adjustment  on  account  of  transfer  of  functions  to  Federal 


Security  Agency : 

From  Office  of  General  Counsel : 

Salaries $519,  678 

Travel 30,  665 

Ot  her  obligations 1,  800 


From  Bureau  of  Business  Management : 

Salaries 497,  320 

Travel 2,  350 

Other  obligations 60,  300 


From  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
a nee : 

Salaries : 131,160 

Travel 1,000 


(2)  Budget  reserves  from  following  appropriations: 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Social  Security  Board 

Salaries,  United  States  Employment  Service $114,  000 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service 5,  000 

Traveling  expenses,  United  States  Employment 
Service 17,  000 


Plus  additional  funds  made  available  by  transfer  of 
following  appropriations  due  to  reorganization : 

Traveling  expenses,  United  States  Emplovment  Ser- 
vice, 1940 2 166,  800 

Trust  account : Advances  by  District  Unemployment 
Compensation  Board  to  United  States  Employment 
Service  (estimated) 186,800 


$552, 143 

559,  970 

132, 160 
160,  000 


— 1,  540,  273 


+ 353,600 


Base  for  1941 23,  661,  967 


Increases  requested  for  1941 : 

01  Personal  services 3,  206, 196 

02  Supplies  and  materials 20, 103 

04  Storage  and  care  of  vehicles 583 

07  Transportation  of  things  (service) 127,499 

09  Advertising  and  publication  of  notices 300 

1101  Rental  of  space (7,527) 

1115  Rental  of  equipment 114,  869 

12  Repairs  and  alterations 

1360  Operation  and  maintenance (38,683) 

1380  Special  and  miscellaneous  current  expenses 18, 155 

30  Equipment 35,  OOO 

All  other  increases : 

(1)  Transfers  to  Treasury  Department  for  handling  Social 
Security  Board  checks  and  accounts: 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Division  of  Disbursement 290,  OOO 

Salaries,  Office  of  Treasurer  of  United  States 116,  025 

Contingent  expenses 5,  700 

Printing  and  binding 2,  300 

Stationery 2,  225 


Total  increases  over  1941  base 3,  892,  745 

Total  estimate  for  1941__ ' 27,  554,  712 


2 Excludes  $1,000  transferred  to  “Administrative  expenses,  Federal  Security  Agency.-’ 
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Mr.  Tarver.  Mr.  Altmeyer,  before  we  begin  the  hearings  with 
reference  to  the  specific  items  of  the  appropriation  that  are  requested, 
this  committee,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  your  first  appearance 
before  this  particular  subcommittee,  would  appreciate  having  a gen- 
eral statement  from  you  with  reference  to  your  work,  its  scope,  and 
the  present  activities  of  the  Social  Security  Board. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  a general  statement  that  I 
would  like  to  present  for  the  record.  I would  like  to  discuss  orally 
the  high  points  of  the  statement,  I can  do  that  instead  of  reading 
the  entire  prepared  statement, 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  will  not  be  necessary.  The  statement  you  have 
prepared  will  go  into  the  record,  and  you  can  make  such  oral  state- 
ment as  you  see  proper. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  As  you  know,  the  Social  Security  Board  was 
organized  in  1935.  It  did  not  receive  any  appropriation  until  the 
regular  session  of  1936,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  a filibuster  in 
the  Senate,  and  Congress  adjourned  without  making  an  appropria- 
tion either  for  the  administration  of  the  Board  or  for  grants  to  States. 
For  that  brief  period  of  time  we  functioned  on  the  basis  of  borrowed 
personnel  from  other  departments,  and  an  emergency  grant  in  a 
small  amount  to  take  care  of  expenses,  where  personnel  could  not  be 
borrowed  from  other  departments.  We  functioned  that  way  at  the 
direction  of  the  President. 

Since  1936,  each  year  the  Board  of  course  received  its  regular 
annual  appropriation,  both  for  administration  and  for  grants  to 
States  for  the  various  purposes  specified  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 

WORK  OF  BOARD 

The  work  of  the  Social  Security  Board  may  be  classified  under 
three  heads:  It  administers  what  is  now  known  as  the  Federal  Old 
Age  and  Survivors’  Insurance  System,  which  is  solely  a Federal  func- 
tion. That,  by  the  way,  is  the  only  activity  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  that  is  wholly  and  federally  administered.  All  of  the  other  titles 
are  administered  by  the  States,  the  Federal  Government  furnishing 
financial  and  technical  assistance.  The  other  two  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Social  Security  Board  are  public  assistance  to  the 
needy  aged,  blind,  and  dependent  children,  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation. The  public- assistance  program  provides  for  grants  to  the 
States  for  the  kind  of  assistance  indicated  by  the  titles.  I should 
mention  that  title  III  of  the  act  dealing  with  unemployment  compen- 
sation provides  for  100-percent  grants  to  States.  They  are  not  simply 
50-percent  grants,  but  100-percent  grants,  for  the  administration  of 
the  unemployment-insurance  laws  of  the  various  States.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Code  provides  an  offset  of  90  percent  against  the 
Federal  tax  for  contributions  that  the  employer  has  made  under 
approved  State  unemployment-insurance  laws. 

PAYMENT  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE!  EXPENSE  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE'  BY  STATES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Right  at  that  point,  let  me  say,  the  administrative 
expense  of  the  unemployment  insurance  is  realiy  paid  by  the  States. 
The  States  have  paid  it  to  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  supposed 
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lo  }>e  10  ] )ei*cent  of  the  Federal  tax,  but  it  is  paid  by  the  States.  It  is 
a State  tax,  or  a tax  collected  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  T a ever.  Therefore,  it  is  altogether  State  money. 

Mr.  A ltmeyer.  Yes,  sir ; as  a matter  of  fact,  the  grants  we  have 
made  to  the  States  for  the  administration  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance since  the  Federal  tax  went  into  effect,  on  January  1,  1936,  have 
amounted  to  about  $120,000,000  less  than  the  residue  of  that  Federal 
tax  which  has  gone  into  the  Federal  Treasury;  so  that  10  percent  of 
the  3 percent  which  is  retained  by  the  Federal  Government  has  more 
than  covered  the  grants  to  the  States  for  the  administration  of  the 
State  unemployment-insurance  laws. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  not  think  that  Congress  should  make  a re- 
adjustment of  that?  Of  course,  it  was  not  intended  by  Congress,  I 
am  sure,  that  10  percent  of  the  tax  should  go  for  the  purpose  of 
administrative  expenses.  What  percentage  has  been  sufficient  to 
cover  the  administrative  expenses? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  We  have  had  a progressive  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  administering  the  unemployment  insurance  laws  of  the  States. 
For  a short  while,  when  the  States  first  began  paying  benefits,  there 
was  an  average  administrative  cost  of  about  12  percent  for  the  States 
which  were  paying  benefits.  On  January  1,  1938,  in  only  23  States 
benefits  were  payable.  At  that  time,  there  was  an  unusual  amount 
of  unemployment,  and  the  States  were  just  getting  started  with  the 
system.  That  was  quite  a job  in  itself,  and  when  coupled  with  the 
great  amount  of  unemployment  at  that  time,  it  placed  an  unusually 
heavy  administrative  burden  on  the  States  for  a short  period  of  time. 
For  a few  months  the  administrative  expense  ran  on  an  average  of 
about  12  percent.  The  cost  in  some  States  was  higher  and  in  some 
others  it  was  lower.  We  hope  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  7%  percent. 
It  has  gone  down  progressively  as  the  States  have  developed  more 
experience. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  there  any  reason  you  can  conceive  of  why  that  per- 
centage should  not  be  reduced  to  71/2  percent,  thus  making  921/2  per- 
cent of  the  money  available  for  the  payment  of  unemployment -insur- 
ance benefits  in  the  States? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I think  that  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  States 
will  be  able  to  operate  on  a 7%-percent  basis;  but  if  we  should  run 
into  another  period  of  heavy  benefit  payments,  the  administrative 
expense  will  probably  go  beyond  that. 

Then  you  have  this  difficulty : Of  course,  some  States  need  to  have 
more  than  10  percent  in  order  to  administer  the  lawT  because  the  dis- 
tribution of  workers  may  be  spread  over  a large  territory.  It  costs 
more  for  a State  to  operate  when  they  are  spread  over  a larger 
area. 
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Mr.  Tarver,  Will  you  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  a state- 
ment showing  the  administrative  expense  of  the  States  in  the  last 
fiscal  year?  I would  like  to  have  a statement  of  the  administrative 
cost  as  shown  by  each  State. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I will  supply  that  for  the  record. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 
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Amount  of  contributions  collected  and  administrative  expenditures,  by  States, 

fiscal  year  1989 


[Amounts  in  thousands] 


Fiscal  year  1939 


State 

Date  benefits  first 
payable 

Contribu- 

tions 

Adminis- 
trative ex- 
penditures 

Ratio  of 
expendi- 
tures to 
contri- 
butions 

Total  - - - - 

$803,  006 
7,936 

$61,  093 
726 

Percent 

7.6 

Alabama  _ . . . . _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

January  1938.  

9. 1 

Alaska 

January  1939 

535 

40 

7.5 

Arizona  - _________ 

January  1938  

2, 140 
3,  303 

291 

13.  6 

Arkansas  _ _ _ 

January  1939 

363 

11.  0 

California  ___  ____  

January  1938  

75,  391 
4,  954 

4,  153 
391 

5.  5 

Colorado  _ _ _ 

January  1939  

7.  9 

Connecticut  _.  _ ___  

January  1938  

15,  677 
2,  238 

1.  367 

8.  7 

Delaware  _ _ _ _ _ 

January  1939  _ _. 

223 

10.  0 

District  of  Columbia  __  

January  1938  

6,  757 
6. 109 

491 

7.  3 

Florida  _ _ _____  _____  

January  1939.  

503 

8.2 

Georgia _ 

do 

8,  479 
1,808 
1,962 

719 

8.  5 

Hawaii  __  _ _ 

do 

142 

7.9 

Idaho 

September  1938 

256 

13.0 

Illinois  __  _______  _ 

July  1939 __ 

66, 162 
19,  624 

1,218 
2,  065 

1.  8 

Indiana,  __  

April  1938 

10.  5 

Iowa  _ _ _ _ _ 

July  1938  

8,  097 
5,  695 

10,  940 

9,  551 

683 

8.4 

Kansas  _ _ _ _ 

January  1939.  _ _ 

417 

7.3 

Kentucky  _ __  _ ____  __ 

do __ 

670 

6. 1 

Louisiana.  

January  1938.  

802 

8.4 

Maine.  __ 

do _ 

3,935 

519 

13.  2 

Maryland _ _ _ _ _ 

_._  do 

11,523 
37,  800 
36,  563 
14, 119 
2, 143 
19,170 
2,  682 
3,  985 

1,028 

8.9 

Massachusetts. _ _ 

_do 

3,692 

3,622 

1,517 

378 

9.8 

Michigan.  _ __  

July  1938. 

9.9 

Minnesota  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

January  1938.  ___ 

10.  7 

Mississippi __.  _ 

April  1938 

17.6 

Missouri _ __  . 

January  1939  _ 

1,326 

121 

6.9 

Montana __  __  

July  1939  _ 

4.  5 

Nebraska 

January  1939 

333 

8.4 

Nevada __  

__  _do 

936 

159 

17.0 

New  Hampshire 

January  1938 

2,  734 

341 

12.5 

New  Jersey 

January  1939 

43,  977 

2,040 

4.6 

New  Mexico 

December  1938 _ __ 

1,418 

185 

13.0 

New  York  ___ 

January  1938  . _ 

119.  280 

9,299 
1,  271 

7.  8 

North  Carolina ___  _ __ 

do.  __  

10,  691 
1, 105 
52,  402 
5,  620 

11.9 

North  Dakota___  _.  _ ______  _ 

January  1939  ___ 

160 

14.5 

Ohio __  _.  __  _ __ 

_ ___do 

2,  398 
610 

4.6 

Oklahoma 

December  1938 

10.9 

Oregon ___  

January  1938  _ 

6,  439 

718 

11.2 

Pennsylvania __  _ 

. __do  

75,  532 

7,  691 
4,  424 
1, 145 

8,  487 
22,  733 

2,  626 

6,  859 
764 

9.  1 

Rhode  Island 

do 

9.9 

South  Carolina. _ __  _ _ __ 

July  1938 

547 

12.  4 

South  Dakota...  ___  ___  _ ___  

January  1939 

130 

11.4 

Tennessee 

January  1938 

900 

10.  6 

Texas,  ...  _ _ _ _ 

do 

2, 169 
310 

9.  5 

Utah 

_ _ do __  ... 

11.8 

Vermont _______  ______  ... 

...  do _ __ 

1,506 
9,913 
8,  782 

220 

14.6 

Virginia _ ___  __  __  ___  _ 

__  . do 

867 

8.7 

Washington _ 

January  1939 

677 

7.7 

West  Virginia _._ 

January  1938  

9.  467 
15,410 
1,410 

1, 135 
1,  110 
168 

12.0 

Wisconsin __  _ 

July  1936 

7.2 

Wyoming...  ...  ___  

January  1939 

11.9 

DISPOSITION  OF  UNOBLIGATED  BALANCES  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Mr.  Engel.  The  unused  balance  collected  under  that  act  reverts  to 
or  remains  in  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  It  does  not  go  back  into  the  unemployment-insurance 
fund  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  So  far,  these  employees  and  their  employers  have 
contributed  $120,000,000  from  pay-roll  taxes  that  has  gone  for  general 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Government? 
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Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  At  the  end  of  each  year,  why  should  not  the  unused 
portion  of  the  10  percent  become  a part  of  the  unemployment  fund? 
As  a part  of  the  unemployment  fund,  it  would  go  back  to  the  States. 
These  administrative  expenses  must  be  distributed  among  the  States 
on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  You  would  have  to  decide  what  to  do  in  the  case 
of  a State  that  required  more  than  10  percent. 

Mr.  Keefe.  I would  like  to  get  this  straight  in  my  mind.  This 
is  one  branch  of  the  service  that  I am  interested  in,  and  I want  to 
be  sure  that  I understand  the  testimony:  Do  I understand  that  this 
10  percent,  or  rather,  three-tenths  of  1 percent,  is  used  for  adminis- 
trative purposes? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keefe.  And  that  three-tenths  of  1 percent  provided  approxi- 
mately $120,000,000  more  than  was  necessary  to  pay  the  administrative 
cost  for  the  unemployment-insurance  system  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keefe.  And  that  $120,000,000  went  into  the  general  fund  to  be 
used  for  general  public  purposes. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Now,  do  you  estimate  that  7 % percent  of  that  3-percent 
tax  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  administration  of 
that  service? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keefe.  To  be  allocated,  of  course,  generally  to  those  States; 
but  some  of  them  might  require  less  than  that  and  some  of  them  more. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  $120,000,000  covers  the  period  of  the  operation  of 
the  act. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  not  get  such  a big  spread  from 
now  on.  The  reason  you  got  such  an  amount  built  up  was  that  all 
of  the  States  did  not  come  into  operation  with  laws  at  the  very  begin- 
ning. The  unemployment-insurance  tax  has  been  in  operation  since 
January  1,  1936,  but  during  the  period  of  time  when  the  States  did 
not  have  laws  the  Federal  Government  did  not  have  to  make  any  grants 
for  administrative  expense.  Even  when  the  States  did  have  laws,  they 
did  not  start  paying  benefits  for  a considerable  period  of  time  after 
the  laws  were  in  effect.  So,  naturally,  for  a long  period  the  adminis- 
trative expenses  were  not  so  great.  Last  year,  the  last  two  States — 
Illinois  and  Montana — came  in. 

Mr.  Engel.  It  was  during  that  period  when  the  administrative  ex- 
penses were  not  so  high  that  the  fund  was  accumulated. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Assuming  the  situation  as  it  is  today,  with  the  three- 
tenths  of  1 percent  administrative  charge,  have  you  any  figures  that 
would  show  how  much  that  overage  would  be? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keefe.  About  what  would  it  be  per  year,  under  the  present 
conditions  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  The  collections  run  about  $80,000,000  to  $90,000,000 
a year,  and  of  that  we  provide  for  administrative  expenses  $61,300,000. 
You  have  that  much  spread. 
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Mr.  Keefe.  Then,  you  have  from  $29,000,000  to  $30,000,000  a year 
that  would  be  going  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  for  general 
public  purposes  as  a contribution  from  the  pay-roll  tax  that  is  im- 
posed for  the  maintenance  of  this  system  or  for  the  payment  of 
administrative  charges.  I will  ask  further,  right  on  that  line,  this 
question : If  we  should  run  into  another  recession,  which  no  one  can 
anticipate,  perhaps,  your  administrative  cost  will  go  up? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Then,  what  would  you  do?  You  might,  conceivably, 
have  a deficiency  then.  Assuming  that  it  was  reduced,  or  the  expense 
was  lower,  then  you  would  have  more  to  revert  to  the  general  fund. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I do  not  think  the  margin  is  any  too  great  over  a 
period  of  about  10  years. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is  the  reason  I was  suggesting  that  the  balance 
go  into  the  fund  instead  of  reverting  to  the  general  fund.  It  should 
be  reallocated. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  As  Mr.  Keefe  suggested,  next  year  it  might  run 
over  10  percent,  and  the  Federal  Government  would  be  out  of  pocket. 
I might  say  that  in  Great  Britain  it  took  them  10  years  to  get  down 
to  a 10-percent  administrative  cost  level,  and  even  after  they  got  down 
to  that,  they  went  above  it  again.  They  did  not  permanently  get 
down  to  a 10-percent  level  for  another  10  years.  I do  not  think  that 
spread  is  any  too  much,  in  the  light  of  experience,  or  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  accumulation  of  $120,000,000  resulted  from  the  fact 
that  the  States  had  not  come  into  full  operation  at  the  time  the 
collecion  of  the  tax  got  into  full  operation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES 

Mr.  Tarver.  I would  like  to  ask  at  this  point  to  what  extent  you 
provided  assistance  in  the  setting  up  of  administrative  machinery  in 
the  States  at  the  beginning  of  this  work? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  At  the  beginning  of  the  State  laws,  we  prepared 
several  drafts  of  bills  as  the  starting  point  in  the  development  of  the 
State  legislation.  Then,  since  they  actually  have  their  laws  and  are 
administering  them,  we  require  the  submission  of  budgets,  and  we 
require  other  reports  from  them.  However,  we  do  not  undertake  to 
have  anything  to  say  about  the  selection  of  their  individual  personnel. 
At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  you  will  recall,  there  were  some  very 
extensive  amendments  made  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  One  pro- 
vided for  the  maintenance  of  a merit  system  for  the  selection  of  State 
personnel,  the  salaries  of  which  were  being  paid  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  Federal  Government.  So  we  issued  merit-system  standards 
last  November,  which  the  States  are  required  to  observe  in  connection 
with  their  merit  systems.  All  of  the  States  have  either  indicated 
their  acceptance  of  those  general  standards  or  have  gone  further  and 
submitted  detailed  rules  and  regulations  implementing  the  general 
standards  issued  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 

CAPACITY  OF  PRESENT  PERSONNEL  FOR  INCREASED  VOLUME  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Could  your  present  organization,  or  present  per- 
sonnel, take  care  of  increased  volume  of  business,  or  has  your  present 
personnel  reached  the  peak  of  its  efficiency? 
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Mr.  Altmeyer.  In  connection  with  the  unemployment-insurance 
system  ? 

Mi-.  Sheppard.  Yes.  There  has  been  some  discussion  which  indi- 
cates that  certain  personnel  is  increasing,  or  will  be  increased,  and 
that  in  the  event  of  another  possible  recession  the  personnel  would 
have  more  to  do.  I want  to  know  whether  this  same  personnel  could 
handle  an  additional  burden  of  work  or  have  they  reached  the  peak 
of  their  efficiency? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I think  they  could  handle  some  more.  As  the  per- 
sonnel becomes  more  experienced  in  the  handling  of  the  work,  they 
can  handle  more.  As  the  machinery  comes  into  full  operation,  the 
force  becomes  more  efficient.  I hope  the  States  will  continue  to  make 
improvements  in  the  administration  of  their  laws,  so  that  an  increase 
of  10  percent  or  15  percent  in  unemployment  ought  not  to  result  in 
an  increase  of  10  percent  or  15  percent  in  the  cost  of  administration. 
It  is  only  when  you  go  into  a much  larger  volume  of  unemployment 
that  you  would  run  into  additional  administrative  cost. 

There  is  another  nice  thing  about  the  cost  of  administering  State 
unemployment  insurance  laws.  There  are  two  phases:  One,  the 
payment  of  unemployment  benefits,  and  another  the  finding  of  jobs 
for  the  unemployed  through  the  employment  services.  Those  things 
sort  of  dovetail.  That  has  taken  place  or  is  taking  place  in  the  opera- 
tion in  this  way : In  a period  of  unemployment  they  have  to  have 
more  clerical  personnel  working  on  the  busi^ss  of  paying  benefits 
promptly  and  fully.  Then  the  opportunity  for  placing  workers  in 
jobs  is  considerably  less,  whereas  in  periods  of  decreased  unemploy- 
ment and  increased  employment,  they  can  transfer  more  clerical 
workers  to  the  other  service,  or  the  placement  division.  So  dove- 
tailing is  possible,  with  the  force  of  employees  stabilized. 

TIME  REQUIRED  FOR  CLEARANCE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT-COMPENSATION  CASES 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Under  the  conditions  which  you  are  now  operating, 
what  length  of  time  does  it  take  to  clear  a case  through  in  any  State  ? 
For  example,  take  my  own  State,  California,  how  long  does  it  take 
to  clear  a case  through? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  My  recollection  is  that  over  80  percent  of  the  cases 
are  paid  within  2 weeks’  time. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Suppose  you  have  a case  that  goes  over  a period 
of  from  4 to  6 months? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Then  something  would  be  very  wrong,  unless  it  is 
a contested  case,  where  you  have  to  schedule  hearings. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  In  other  words,  there  is  a notification  given  the 
client  when  the  claim  is  in  issue? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Would  there  be  any  increase,  or  any  substantial  in- 
crease, in  the  administrative  cost  if  you  were  to  raise  the  standards, 
for  instance,  in  the  payment  of  unemployment  compensation? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Would  there  be  any  increase  in  the  administrative  cost 
if  you  were  to  reduce  the  waiting  period? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  There  might  be  some  increase  in  administrative 
cost. 
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Mr.  Kee  fe.  I am  asking  that  question  because  of  the  tendency  of 
the  legislation  with  which  you  are  familiar,  and  which  has  for  its 
purpose,  generally  speaking,  an  increased  amount  of  benefits.  Under 
that,  there  would  be  a decrease  in  the  waiting  period,  as  I under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  So  far  as  administrative  expense  is  concerned,  the 
waiting  period  would  not  have  much  to  do  with  it,  for  this  reason, 
that  when  a man  becomes  unemployed,  he  reports  to  the  unemploy- 
ment office  and  files  a claim.  He  must  go  through  that  routine  even 
though  he  may  find  a job  the  next  day.  So  the  only  additional 
expense  would  be  writing  a check  in  a certain  number  of  cases  which 
might  not  otherwise  be  written.  As  for  the  other  work,  the  pre- 
liminary interview  with  him  to  determine  his  capacity  for  a job,  the 
report  to  the  central  office,  and  so  forth,  all  of  that  would  take  place 
anyway. 

Mr.  Keefe.  I am  thinking  of  the  situation  involved  in  determin- 
ing the  compensation  where  there  is  a part-time  employment,  and 
its  relation  to  or  effect  on  unemployment  compensation.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  would  be  required  a tremendous  number  of  people 
to  work  on  that  and  check  up  on  the  people.  For  instance,  a man 
comes  in  and  says  he  has  been  let  out  of  employment,  and  he  makes 
application.  Then  the  next  day  he  gets  a job  and  earns  $5  or  $10. 
He*  may  earn  some  more  the  next  week,  and  you  would  have  to  have 
somebody  to  check  up  on  that. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  He  must  register  with  the  employment  office.  I 
do  not  say  that  some  instances  of  that  sort  have  not  been  caught, 
but  they  are  required  to  report  at  the  employment  office  at  least 
once  a week,  unless,  they  live  in  some  far  out-of-the-way  place,  when 
they  are  permitted  to  report  by  mail. 

Mr.  Keefe.  They  do  that  under  the  present  set-up? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Keefe.  That  would  not  increase  the  personnel  to  any  extent 
over  what  it  is  now? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  may  continue  with  your  general  statement,  Mr. 
Altmeyer. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  UNDER  VARIOUS  TITLES 

Air.  Altmeyer.  Taking  up  the  titles  that  the  Social  Security  Board 
administers,  first,  there  are  grants  to  States  for  old-age  assistance. 

Air.  Houston.  That  is  $20. 

Air.  Altmeyer.  We  pay  up  to  $20  per  case. 

Air.  Tarver.  I suggest  that  we  take  up  detailed  questions  later  on. 
We  would  not  want  the  detailed  information  in  the  record  at  this 
point,  because  this1  is  a general  statement.  When  he  has  finished  his 
general  statement,  we  will  then  get  the  detailed  information  we 
require. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Over  1,900,000  old  people  now  receive  assistance 
throughout  the  States  and  Territories,  and  the  expenditures  for  this 
purpose  for  1941  runs  up  to  about  $500,000,000  for  the  year.  Then, 
there  is  the  uAid  to  dependent  children”  title  that  we  administer. 
There  are  300,000  families  and  725,000  children  receiving  assistance  in 
i the  various  States  and  Territories.  Then  there  are  approximately 

! 46,000  blind  people  receiving  assistance  in  all  the  States  that  have 

. 
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such  laws.  There  are  42  States  that  have  laws  for  aid  to  blind 
people  and  aid  to  dependent  children. 

In  the  case  of  the  administration  of  the  unemployment  insurance 
system,  you  will  recall  that  reorganization  plan  No.  1 provided  for 
the  transfer  of  the  employment  service  to  the  Social  Security  Board, 
elFective  last  July.  We  now  have  a Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
which  includes  unemployment  compensation  and  the  Employment 
Service.  The  Bureau  that  administers  the  grants  for  assistance  is 
known  as  (he  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance.  Of  the  three  large  bu- 
reaus that  we  have,  by  far  the  largest  bureau  is  the  Bureau  of  Old 
Age  and  Survivors’  Insurance,  which  administers  a purely  federally 
operated  program.  Both  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors’  In- 
surance and  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  are  self-sustaining 
bureaus.  The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  is  self -sustaining,, 
because  the  revenue  derived  from  the  three-tenths  of  1 percent  is 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  grants  to  States  as  well  as  our  admin- 
istrative expenses.  The  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors’  Insurance 
is  self-sustaining  also. 

FEDERAL  OLD-AGE  AND  SUKVIVOES-INSURANCE  TETJST  FUND 

There  is  a trust  fund  set  up  under  the  Social  Security  Act  called 
the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors’-insurance  trust  fund,  and  pito 
that  fund  is  paid  all  of  the  taxes  collected  under  what  was  title 
VIII,  but  is  now  a section  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  We  are 
obliged  periodically  to  certify  to  the  Treasury  the  amount  required 
for  the  administration  of  the  old-age  and  survivors’-insurance  sys- 
tem, and  that  amount  is  transferred  out  to  cover  the  administrative 
expenses.  There  have  been  issued,  and  are  issued  currently,  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  to  this  trust  fund. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Do  you  recall  whether  those  specific  Government  obli- 
gations bear  3 percent  interest  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  They  have  been  changed  so  that  the  new  issues  now 
bear  the  current  rate. 

Mr.  Keefe.  So  that  they  now  fall  into  the  category  of  current 
obligations  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  The  Social  Security  system  was  set  up  on  a basis  of  3- 
percent  originally? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  Can  you  give  us  the  amount  that  the  fund  will  lose 
through  the  decreased  interest  rate  from  3 percent  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  The  experts  think  that  the  fund  will  lose  nothing; 
because  of  that,  because  while  the  present  rate  is  about  2 y2  percent 
over  the  whole  period  of  time,  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  amount  to 
3 percent.  In  other  words,  if  you  take  the  average  rate  of  interest 
on  Government  obligations  over  a period  of  years,  both  in  prosperous 
times  and  in  times  of  depression,  the  rate  will  probably  exceed  & 
percent. 

Mr.  Engel.  Over  a long  period  of  time  it  might  be  that  the  average 
would  be  pretty  close  to  3 percent. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Have  you  completed  your  general  statement? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 
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FUNCTIONS  AND  DUTIES  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BOARD 

Mr.  T arver.  You  may  submit  your  prepared  statement  for  the 
record. 

(Said  statement  is  as  follows:) 

General  Statement  on  Functions  and  Duties  of  the  Social  Security  Board 

The  Social  Security  Act  as  amended  places  upon  the  Social  Security  Board 
responsibility  for  the  performance  of  three  primary  functions.  They  are: 
(1)  The  administration  of  grants  to  States  for  public  assistance  (assistance  to 
the  needy  aged,  the  needy  blind,  and  dependent  children)  ; (2)  the  adminis- 
tration of  grants  to  States  for  the  operation  of  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  employment-service  programs;  and  (3)  the  administration  of  old-age 
and  survivors’-insurance  benefits  as  provided  under  title  II  of  the  act. 

The  only  part  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which  is  federally  operated  is  the 
old-age  and  survivors'-insurance  section.  All  the  other  sections  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  are  operated  by  the  States  and  partially  financed  and  coordinated 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Social  Security  Act  also  contains  certain  other  Federal-State  programs 
which  are  administered  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  the  Office 
of  Education,  and  the  Children’s  Bureau. 

administration  of  grants  to  staies  for  public  assistance 

In  the  performance  of  the  administration  of  grants  to  States  for  old-age 
assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the  blind,  the  work  of  the 
Board  has  attained  very  substantial  volume  and  importance  and  has  continued 
to  increase.  The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  present  program  is  apparent 
when  it  is  realized  that  the  estimated  total  Federal,  State,  and  local  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year  1941  for  all  public  assistance  to  the  needy  aged,  blind,  and 
dependent  children  will  total  nearly  two-thirds  of  a billion  dollars,  of  which 
over  one-third  of  a billion  dollars  will  come  from  Federal  funds. 

All  the  States  and  the  three  other  jurisdictions  (District  of  Columbia,  Alaska, 
and  Hawaii)  covered  by  the  Federal  act  had  approved  old-age  asisstance  plans 
in  operation ; 40  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Hawaii  had  approved 
plans  for  aid  to  dependent  children ; and  41  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Hawaii  had  approved  plans  for  aid  to  the  blind.  Every  State  in  the  Union 
has  at  least  one  public-assistance  program  in  operation,  and  38  States  have  all 
programs  in  operation.  All  together  there  are  136  approved  public-assistance 
plans  in  effect  throughout  the  country.  Before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1941 
the  legislatures  of  all  the  States  which  do  not  now  have  approved  plans  for  aid 
to  dependent  children  and  aid  to  the  blind  will  have  met,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  by  that  time  the  legislative  action  taken  during  these  sessions  will  sub- 
stantially increase  the  number  of  State  programs  in  operation. 

In  addition  to  new  plans  from  States  which  have  not  previously  participated 
in  the  public-assistance  program,  the  experience  of  previous  years  indicates  that 
at  least  one-third  of  the  States  now  receiving  Federal  grants  for  one  or  more 
types  of  public  assistance  will  submit  for  the  Board’s  approval  wholly  or  sub- 
stantially revised  plans  embodying  major  legislative  or  administrative 
modifications. 

To  discharge  the  responsibilities  imposed  upon  it  by  the  act;  in  relation  to 
I public  assistance,  the  Board,  at  the  request  of  the  States,  must  be  in  a position 
to  assist  and  advise  the  States  in  the  framing  of  their  public-assistance  legisla- 
tion and  must  analyze  and  pass  upon  the  programs  as  finally  adopted  or  revised, 
as  to  their  conformity  with  the  requirements  for  Federal  aid  specified  in  the 
act.  The  Board  also  has  the  duty  of  determining  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
to  be  certified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  quarterly  grants  to  States 
with  approved  plans,  including  both  the  funds  necessary  for  assistance  pay- 
ments and  those  required  for  the  efficient  administration  of  the  State  program. 
In  accordance  with  the  specific  provisions  of  the  titles  of  the  act  requiring  effi- 
cient administration  of  State  programs,  the  Board  must  exercise  continuing 
supervision  over  the  various  aspects  of  administration  by  each  participating 
I State  to  insure  the  proper  use  of  the  Federal  funds  so  granted.  In  order  that 
each  State  may  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  most  effective  methods  of  adminis- 
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trillion  in  these  fields,  the  Board  must  make  available  to  each  State  the  infor- 
mation concerning  operating  and  policy  experience  of  all  the  States  throughout 
the  country. 

Certain  amendments  to  the  three  public-assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  became  effective  on  January  1,  11)40,  and  others  become  effective  on  July  1, 
1011.  These  amendments — designed  to  liberalize  the  Federal  matching  and  to 
improve  the  administration  of  the  State  plans— will  substantially  increase  the 
responsibilities  and  the  administrative  work  of  the  Board.  The  amendments 
raise  the  Federal  matching  for  aid  to  the  aged  and  the  blind  from  a maximum 
of  $30  per  month  to  $40;  increase  the  Federal  matching  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  from  one-third  to  one-half  and  also  liberalize  the  age  limit  from  16  to 
18;  and  in  the  case  of  aid  to  the  blind  provide  Federal  funds  for  State  adminis- 
trative costs  on  a 50-50  basis  instead  of  the  flat  5 percent  in  the  original  law. 
Moreover,  the  amended  law  now  provides  that  each  State  establish  and  main- 
tain a merit  system  of  personnel  administration.  The  Social  Security  Board  is 
also  required  to  see  to  it  that  after  July  1,  1941,  each  State  take  into  account 
all  the  income  and  resources  of  an  applicant  for  assistance  and  that  each  State 
safeguard  information  concerning  applicants  and  recipients  for  assistance. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Board  will  continue  to  involve  the  assistance  to 
State  officials  in  the  formulation  and  introduction  of  new  policies  in  conformity 
with  the  amendments.  The  large  number  of  plans  in  operation  together  with 
the  increased  volume  of  actual  administrative  experience  developing  day  by  day 
under  conditions  varying  from  State  to  State  adds  greatly  to  the  administrative 
work  of  the  Board.  The  total  increase  in  the  number  of  public  assistance  re- 
cipients during  the  fiscal  year  1941  is  expected  to  total  over  400,000  aged, 
blind,  and  dependent  children. 

The  efficiency  of  State  public-assistance  programs  is  determined  very  largely 
by  the  quality  of  work  carried  on  by  the  local  administrative  units  within  the 
State.  In  order  that  the  Federal  Government  may  have  assurance  that  the 
local  agencies  are  properly  utilizing  Federal  funds  and  that  comparable  treat- 
ment of  needy  individuals  is  being  secured  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Board  to  work  with  the  States  in  securing  more  adequate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  present  operations  of  the  localities  and  in  improving  their  ad- 
ministrative and  fiscal  supervision  over  the  local  agencies.  This  work  on  the 
local  level  will  place  increased  demands  upon  the  staff  of  the  Board. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  AND 

EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 

The  second  major  function  of  the  Board  is  the  administration  of  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  for  unemployment  compensation  programs  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  under  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  for  the  operation  of  public  employment  offices.  The  latter  function  was 
previously  performed  by  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Social  Security  Board  under  the  provisions  of  the  President’s  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1.  Unemployment  compensation  and  the  employment 
service  have  been  consolidated  and  are  administered  under  the  Social  Security 
Board  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

The  costs  of  unemployment  compensation  benefits  are  paid  entirely  out  of 
contributions  financed  by  the  States  while  the  administrative  costs  are  financed 
through  a small  part  of  the  pay  roll  tax  retained  by  the  Federal  Government. 
In  other  words,  the  contributions  and  the  disbursements  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation do  not  in  any  way  actually  affect  the  net  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Government  except  as  bookkeeping  transactions.  Only  the  grants  to 
States  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  are  a net  charge  to  the  Treasury.  This 
cost  is  due  to  legislation  passed  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  can  be  justified  as  payment  for  the  service  given  by  the  public  employ- 
ment offices  to  persons  not  generally  covered  by  unemployment  compensation, 
such  as  agricultural  labor,  domestic  service  and  persons  who  have  been  self- 
employed. 

With  the  integration  of  the  unemployment  compensation  and  employment  serv- 
ice programs  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  Board  has  the  responsibility  of 
assisting  State  employment  security  agencies  in  effecting  integration  within  the 
States  in  order  that  the  States  may  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  for  increased  efficiency  in  operation.  As  one  immediate  result  the  Board 
has  provided  a single  consolidated  budget  for  State  employment  security  adminis- 
tration in  lieu  of  separate  unemployment  compensation  and  employment  service 
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budgets  which  were  heretofore  required  of  the  States.  Since  grants  to  States 
for  the  operation  of  their  unemployment  compensation  programs  provide  for  all 
administrative  costs  in  connection  therewith,  the  Board  must  maintain  close 
contact  with  the  State  agencies  to  assist  the  States  in  developing  efficient  and 
economical  organizations  and  procedures. 

The  Board  has  several  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  Federal-State  em- 
ployment security  program.  It  is  charged  with  determining  the  amount  of  grants 
of  funds  to  he  made  to  the  States  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  and  under  rlie 
Social  Security  Act  for  the  operation  of  their  employment  service  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  programs.  In  addition,  the  Board’s  responsibility  includes 
the  maintenance  of  a veterans’  placement  service,  a farm  placement  service,  and 
placement  service  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Board  also  assists  the  States 
in  developing  and  promoting  State  services  for  groups  presenting  special  place- 
ment problems,  such  as  the  junior  placement  service  and  placement  for  the  handi- 
capped. Approximately  one-fourth  of  all  applicants  for  jobs  at  the  employment 
service  are  young  persons  under  the  age  of  25,  and  special  counseling  and  place- 
ment facilities  aie  maintained  in  400  offices  for  these  youths,  many  of  whom  are 
seeking  jobs  in  the  labor  market  for  the  first  time.  During  1989  over  1,100,000 
youth  placements  were  made,  150,000  veterans’  placements,  and  1,000,000  agricul- 
ture placements. 

All  States  are  now  paying  unemployment  compensation  benefits.  On  July  1, 
1989.  Montana  and  Illinois,  the  two  remaining  States,  began  payments.  Reports 
from  the  States  show  28,000,000  workers  for  whom  wage  credits  have  been  estab- 
lished under  State  laws.  Over  9,700,000  initial  claims  for  benefits  were  filed 
during  the  calendar  year  1989.  Approximately  42,200,000  individual  benefit  pay- 
ments, aggregating  $430,000,000,  were  made  during  the  year.  More  than  $825,000,- 
<*00  has  been  paid  to  unemployed  workers  during  the  2 years  benefits  have  been 
payable. 

With  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  public  employment  offices  during  the 
year  1939  over  15,000,000  applications  for  jobs  were  received.  The  improvement 
in  employment  conditions  during  1939  was  reflected  in  the  increased  work  of 
the  employment  offices.  Nearly  4,500,000  jobs  were  filled  during  the  year  by 
placements  made  through  employment  offices.  The  total  number  of  placements 
in  private  employment  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  employment  service 
and  represented  an  increase  »>f  42  percent  over  the  previous  calendar  year 
Over  1,600  full-time  employment  offices  are  maintained  in  addition  to  2,800  part- 
time  itinerant  offices.  During  1939  the  average  monthly  number  of  personal  visits 
made  by  workers  to  these  offices  was  in  excess  of  10,000.000.  At  the  end  of  1939 
there  were  5.750,000  persons  registered  in  the  active  file  as  looking  for  jobs. 

While  the  employment-security  programs  have  come  into  full  operation  in  all 
States,  the  Board  lias  a continuing  responsibility  for  technical  assistance  and 
advice  in  the  administration  of  these  programs.  State  laws  are  being  amended, 
various  amendments  are  being  proposed  to  the  Federal  law,  broad  phases  of  the 
emnloyment-security  program  still  await  development,  and  wide  areas  exist  in 
which  administrative  problems  must  be  solved.  It  is  therefore  extremely  iineor- 
tant  that  there  be  maintained  in  the  Board  adequate  personnel  and  procedures 
to  furnish  the  States  with  the  technical  assistance  necessary, 

-V DMTNISTR  ATION  OF  FEDERAL  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE  BENEFITS 

The  third  major  function  of  the  Board  is  the  administration  of  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  program,  a wholly  Federal  function,  and  is  not  shared 
with  the  several  States  as  are  the  other  two  programs  of  the  Social  Security 
Board.  This  function  involves  the  maintenance  of  wage  records  of  approx- 
imately 48,000,000  individuals  from  some  2,000,000  employers.  In  addition  431 
field  offices  are  maintained  throughout  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of 
employers  and  employees.  This  program  is  the  largest  social-insurance  pro- 
gram in  the  world  and  is  so  broad  in  its  application  that  it  obviously  requires 
efficient  organization  and  personnel  for  proper  administration. 

Like  unemployment  compensation,  the  operation  of  the  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  program  does  not  affect  the  Federal  Budget  except  as 
a bookkeeping  transaction.  The  taxes  for  this  purpose  are  collected  by  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and  amounts  equivalent  to  such  taxes  are  paid 
into  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  from  which  both 
benefits  and  administrative  costs  are  paid. 
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ri'he  amendments  adopted  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  broadened  the  scope 
of  t lie  original  old-age  insurance  program  by  changing  it  to  an  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  system;  by  making  benefits  payable  in  1940  instead  of  1942; 
by  making  benefits  payable  to  wives,  widows,  and  orphans;  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  benefits  paid  to  aged  persons  during  the  early  years  of  the  system; 
any  by  increasing  coverage  by  a net  total  of  about  two-thirds  of  a million  per- 
sons. All  these  changes  have  required  extensive  and  careful  planning  and  will 
necessitate  more  rapid  expansion  of  the  work  of  the  Board  than  was  anticipated 
under  the  original  law. 

During  the  3 years  from  1937  to  1939  inclusive,  a total  of  590,030  lump-sum 
claims  were  received  and  certified  for  payment.  It  is  expected  that  over  1,000,000 
claims  for  payments  to  retired  workers  and  widows  and  children  of  deceased 
workers  will  be  received  during  the  fiscal  year  1941.  This  is  about  twice  the 
number  of  claims  received  during  all  past  3 years  combined  and  will  require 
substantial  expansion  of  the  personnel  for  field  offices  where  claims  for  benefits 
are  filed,  and  for  the  units  in  Washington  which  have  the  responsibility  for  the 
adjudication  and  certification  of  the  claims  , to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  payment.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  must  maintain  a system  of  audit,  control, 
and  certification  of  the  payment  covering  the  monthly  payments  to  annuitants. 

Monthly  benefit  payments  under  the  amended  law  have  just  started.  The 
number  of  claims  for  benefits  and  the  number  of  annuitants  will  continue  to 
increase  for  many  years  to  come  because  of  the  increasing  number  of  aged  in 
the  population.  During  the  first  few  years  the  sharply  increased  load  of  claims 
requires  adequate  facilities  and  personnel  for  the  proper  and  efficient  handling 
of  the  work.  In  the  mind  of  employers  and  employees,  and  the  general  public, 
the  work  of  the  Board  in  this  field  is  comparable  with  that  of  a private  insurance 
company  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Board  to  pay  claims  promptly  and  give  such 
service  in  connection  with  such  claims  as  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of 
private  business. 

Much  of  the  Government’s  work  in  this  field  of  social  insurance  has  had  to  be 
experimental  because  of  the  vast  size  and  character  of  the  undertaking.  The 
Board  has  studied  carefully  the  experience  of  private  insurance  companies,  and 
of  the  governmental  agencies  with  comparable  tasks  such  as  the  Veterans’  Admin- 
istration, Railroad  Retirement  Board,  and  the  United  States  Employees’  Com- 
pensation Commission.  Nevertheless  there  still  remains  the  need  for  careful 
examination  of  existing  procedures  and  existing  legislation  in  order  that  the 
administration  and  the  objectives  of  the  program  can  be  obtained  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  simplicity  and  efficiency. 

SUMMARY 

Under  the  terms  of  section  702  of  the  Social  Security  Act  the  Board  has  “the 
duty  of  studying  and  making  recommendations  as  to  the  most  effective  methods 
of  providing  economic  security.”  In  compliance  with  this  mandate  the  Board 
last  year  recommended  certain  changes  in  the  act.  The  Board  is  continuing  to 
study  the  administrative  operations  under  the  present  act  as  well  as  the  need 
for  further  legislative  changes. 

Substantial  progress  has  already  been  made  under  the  act.  Every  part  of  the 
act  has  now  gone  into  effect — the  last  step  having  just  been  taken  when  benefits 
became  payable  during  January  under  the  Federal  old  age  and  survivors’  insur- 
ance system.  The  next  few  years  will  see  a natural  growth  in  the  insurance 
provisions  for  which  the  Board  must  now  prepare.  By  1945,  for  instance,  the 
total  benefit  payments  are  estimated  to  be  about  $1,000,000,000,  about  half  of  which 
will  be  old  age  and  survivors’  insurance  and  the  other  half  unemployment  insur- 
ance. These  disbursements  will  increase  as  time  goes  on. 

The  Social  Security  Board  is  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  these  increasing 
responsibilities  require  the  development  of  a sound  permanent  organization  ade- 
quate to  insure  the  attainment  of  the  broad  social  objectives  of  the  act.  The 
Board  has  concentrated  upon  strengthening  its  regional  and  field  organization 
so  that  there  will  be  adequate  facilities  and  responsibility  for  handling  the  vast 
work  which  the  act  necessitates.  The  Board  has  also  tried  to  assist  the  States 
and  localities  so  as  to  carry  out  on  a sound  and  efficient  basis  the  Federal-State 
cooperative  system  embodied  in  the  public  assistance  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation provisions  of  the  act.  The  Board  has  undertaken  to  place  the  respon- 
sibility for  its  work  throughout  the  country  in  the  hands  of  personnel  familiar 
with  local  conditions  so  that  the  social-security  program  may  he  brought  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  people  it  is  designed  to  serve. 
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ADVISORY  FUNCTIONS  OF  BOARD 

Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Altmeyer,  in  administering  the  funds  of  the  States, 
you  act  in  a dual  capacity,  do  you  not?  First,  your  Department 
sees  to  it  that  the  State  complies  with  the  law  in  the  distribution  of 
the  funds,  and,  in  the  second  place,  you  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
for  the  States,  in  giving  them  assistance  and  advice  which  they  may 
or  may  not  follow,  in  the  setting  up  of  the  State  organization. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is  true  of  old-age  assistance. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  Or  your  grants  for  that. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir.  The  States  have  constantly  improved 
their  administration.  They  submit  what  we  call  plans,  and  in  course 
of  time  they  revise  them. 

Mr.  Engel.  In  other  words,  if  a State  comes  to  you  to  assist  it  in 
the  preparation  of  plans,  you  give  them  that  assistance,  and  suggest 
the  best  way  to  work  it  out,  but  they  do  not  have  to  follow  your 
advice  unless  they  want  to. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No,  sir. 

INVESTMENT  OF  FEDERAL  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS’  INSURANCE  TRUST  FUNDS 

Mr.  Keefe.  Is  there  any  reason,  and,  if  so,  can  you  state  it,  why 
this  trust  fund  that  you  have  just  referred  to,  which  now  amounts 
to  about  $1,500,000,000,  is  invested  in  Government  obligations  to 
a special  type,  bearing  the  average  rate  of  interest  ? In  other  words, 
why  cannot  those  funds  be  invested  in  a type  of  obligation  that  would 
be  repaid  ultimately  by  somebody  else  than  the  Government,  as,  for 
instance,  in  bonds  of  the  Home  Owners’  Loan  Corporation,  bonds  of 
the  T.  V.  A.,  debentures  of  the  R.  F.  C.,  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Authority,  or  obligations  of  various  other  agencies,  which 
obligations  are  fully  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  Government, 
but  of  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  expected  that  a large  portion 
will  be  paid  back  by  individuals  and  institutions?  Why  should  not 
that  be  done  instead  of  investing  the  funds  in  Government  bonds, 
which  ultimately  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  Government  as  a 
result  of  exercising  its  taxing  power  to  raise  the  money?  Those 
bonds  are  suitable  for  the  investment  of  trust  funds,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes;  you  could  easily  do  that  and,  from  a psycho- 
logical standpoint,  there  is  considerable  advantage  in  that.  However, 
from  a realistic  standpoint,  I do  not  know  that  you  would  be  any 
better  off ; because,  after  all,  the  issues  are  an  obligation  of  the  Federal 
Government  and,  as  long  as  the  Federal  Government  endures,  it  will 
meet  its  obligation.  You  might  have  Mr.  Jones  transfer  some  of  his 
j collateral  to  this  fund  and  give  Mr.  Jones  back  some  of  these  Federal 
! obligations ; but  the  net  result  would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Keefe.  I cannot  agree  with  you.  It  may  be  the  net  result 
might  be  exactly  the  same,  and  it  may  be  I am  thinking  of  the 
psychological  effect  of  the  situation.  In  other  words  you,  as  the 
trustees  of  this  fund,  representing  the  United  States  Government, 

I are  investing  funds  in  the  obligations  of  yourself,  so  to  speak,  be- 
cause you  are  the  Government;  on  the  other  hand,  looking  at  it 
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from  t lie  standpoint  of  any  other  trustee,  he  would  be  expected  to 
invest  those  funds  in  trust-fund  investments,  or  investments  suitable 
lor  trust  funds  of  anybody  else,  and  I am  thinking-  a lot  of  criticism 
could  be  obviated.  Perhaps  the  result  would  be  the  same;  but,  at 
least.  Ibis  investment  trust  would  be  in  obligations  which  ultimately 
would  be  repaid  by  John  Jones,  who  had  borrowed  from  the  R.  F.  C., 
and  So-and-So,  who  has  borrowed  from  the  Housing  Authority,  and 
this,  that,  and  the  other. 

Mr.  T 'arver.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Altmeyer,  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial difference  in  the  method  of  investment  of  these  trust  funds 
and  the  investment  of  retirement  funds  collected  from  assessments 
made  on  salaries  of  Federal  employees  to  pay  their  retirement  benefits 
when  they  arrive  at  retirement  age,  is  there? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right;  and  there  is  no  difference,  so  far  as 
the  handling  of  it  is  concerned,  as  regards  postal  savings  which  run 
up  to  a very  considerable  sum. 

Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Altmeyer,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
the  funds  are  invested  in  direct  Government  obligations,  or  guaran- 
teed obligations,  until  such  time  as  your  reserve  fund  will  exceed  the 
public  debt? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Well,  under  the  revision  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, that  is  not  possible. 

Mr.  Engel,  Yes;  I say  until  it  did  exceed  the  public  debt. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Engel.  In  other  words,  until  we  reach  the  point  where  we 
actually  have  to  issue  Government  obligations  to  invest  this  money, 
it  would  not  make  any  difference? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Engel.  Because,  as  long  as  they  are  going  the  way  it  is  de- 
signed, and  the  way  the  fund  is  now,  it  would  be  immaterial  how 
it  was  invested — whether  in  Government-guaranteed  obligations  or 
direct  Government  obligations  . That  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 


PERSONAL  SERVICES,  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BOARD 

Mr.  Tarver.  Taking  up  first,  as  I indicated  a while  ago,  the  per- 
sonal-service items,  I wish  to  point  out  that,  according  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  committee,  the  appropriation  for  1940  for  personal 
services  of  the  Social  Security  Board  was  $18,531,114,  and  the  ap- 
propriation of  $21,889,810  is  contemplated  by  these  estimates  for 
1941,  representing  a proposed  increase  of  $3,206,190,  which  is  the 
major  item  of  increase  contemplated  in  the  justifications. 

These  various  items  for  personal  services  are  distributed  through 
numerous  pages  of  the  justifications,  and  we  shall  take  them  up 
one  by  one. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  BOARD  PERSONAL  SERVICES 


The  first  item  is  for  “Personal  Services  in  the  office  of  the  Board,” 
the  justification  of  which  is  as  follows : 


Fiscal  year  1941:  Positions,  Permanent  Personnel,  departmental,  21  : amount. 
,$78,440. 

Fiscal  year  1940:  Positions,  21:  amount,  $73,640.  Increase,  $200. 
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There  are,  i believe,  no  increases  sought  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  $200  decrease  estimated,  I see.  Will  you  ex- 
plain that  ? It  is  refreshing,  but  probably  means  very  little. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  just  an  estimated  lapse — a saving  that  will 
be  accomplished  by  not  filling  a position. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ACTUARY,  PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Next  we  come  to  the  “Office  of  the  Actuary.”  The  jus- 
tihcation  is  as  follows: 

Permanent  personnel , departmental 

Fiscal  year  1941 : 

Positions 22 

Amount $66,  490 

Fiscal  year  1940 : 

Positions 22 

Amount $66,  640 

Decrease $150 

The  appropriation  is  substantially  identical  with  that  for  the  present 
fiscal  year,  with  the  exception  of  $150  decrease? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Which  is  probably  attributable  to  the  same  reason  given 
for  the  other? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  PERSONAL  SERVICES 


Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  item  is  for  the  “Office  of  the  Executive  Di- 
rector,” the  justification  for  which  is  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year  1911 

Fiscal  year  1910 

Decrease 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Permanent  personnel,  departmental 

Temporary  personnel,  departmental 

115 

$308, 001 
1,500 

137 

$322,911 
1,  500- 

22 

$14, 910 

Total 

115 

309,  501 

137 

324,  411 

22 

14,910 

Will  you  explain  that  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  shows  a decrease,  you  will  notice,  of  $14,910. 
and  a decrease  in  the  number  of  positions  of  22.  That  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  when  the  Employment  Service  was  transferred  it  had  per- 
sonnel working  on  the  problem  of  putting  into  effect  merit  systems 
for  the  employment  service  throughout  the  various  States.  If  you 
will  recall,  last  year,  when  you  were  holding  hearings  on  the  Labor 
Department,  they  advised  you  they  contemplated  that  work  would 
decline,  and  it  has  declined.  Therefore,  we  have  been  able  to  reduce 
the  number  of  positions  of  that  character,  which  are  now  included 
in  the  Executive  Director’s  Office. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  that  a saving  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
transfer  of  the  employment  service  to  the  Social  Security  Board? 
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Mr.  A ltmeyer.  Yes,  sir.  I might  observe,  in  that  connection,  that 
we  estimate  savings  due  to  that  consolidation,  at  the  Federal  level, 
of  around  $550,000,  taking  the  1939  fiscal  year  figures  and  the  1941 
fiscal  year  figures  as  a basis  for  comparison. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  right — of  which  about  $450,000  is  personal 
services,  and  the  other  $100,000  is  other  obligations. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  At  the  State  level,  although  you  cannot  break 
down  the  figures  to  establish  it  absolutely,  we  think,  out  of  esti- 
mated reductions  of  around  $12,000,000,  due  to  increased  efficiency 
of  one  kind  or  another,  that  probably  half  of  it  is  due  to  better 
integration  of  the  employment  service  and  the  other  operations  in 
the  States. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  this  estimated  saving  reflected  in  these  estimates  in 
some  other  items? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  With  respect  to  the  $550,000  administrative  ex- 
pense; yes,  sir. 

SAVINGS  EFFECTED  BY  CONSOLIDATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  ACTIVITIES 
WITH  UNEMPLOYMENT  FUNCTIONS  OF  BOARD 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  call  our  attention  to 
the  items  of  reduction  which  have  been  brought  about  by  this  con- 
solidation, as  we  reach  them  in  the  consideration  of  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  it  would  be  a very  good  plan  to  put  in  a con- 
solidated table  showing  the  reductions  that  have  been  brought  about 
by  reason  of  this  consolidation,  so  that  we  will  have  it  at  one  place 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  will  do  that. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Statement  showing  estimated  savings  at  the  Federal  level  through  consolidation 
of  unemployment  functions  of  the  Social  Security  Board  and  placement  func- 
tions of  the  United  States  Employment  Service 


Description 

Number  of 
employees 

Amount 

Personal  services,  annual  basis: 

As  of  June  30,  1939: 

United  States  Employment  Service  ......  _ 

604 

377 

$1,  274,  360 
985,  200 

Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation ...  ...  

Total  as  of  June  30,  1939  - . - . 

981 

2,  259,  560 

Request  for  fiscal  year  1941 : 

Bureau  of  Employment  Securitv  _ _.  _ 

794 

1, 904,  050 

38,000 
- 152,  500 

Add:  Salaries  of  United  States  Employment  Service  employees  trans- 
ferred to  service  bureaus  needed  for  performing  work  pertaining  to 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  _•  _ . 

Deduct:  Salaries  of  D.  C.  Employment  Center  employees,  included  in 
1941  administration  estimates,  now  being  paid  from  title  III  funds 

Total  adjusted  request  for  1941  _ . 

-93 

701 

1,  789,  550 

Estimated  savings,  personal  services.  _ _ . 

280 

470,  010 
90,  (MX) 

Other  expenses-  Estimated  savings  . 

Total  estimated  savings  . _ _ ..  

280 

560,010 
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REGIONAL  OFFICES,  PERSONAL  SERVICES 


Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  take  up  now  the  item  for  the  regional  offices. 
The  justification  is  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year  1941 

Fiscal  year  1940 

Increase 

Positions 

A.  mount 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Permanent  personnel,  field . .. 

Temporary  personnel,  field  - 

318 

$589,  620 
50,  000 

318 

$591, 120 
45, 160 

-$1, 500 
4,840 

Total 

318 

639,  620 

318 

636,  280 

3,340 

There  seems  to  be  an  increase  contemplated  here  of  $3,340. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  There  is  no  increase  in  positions,  though. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  reduction  is  again  lapses  in  the  field  and  the 
increase  there  shown  for  temporary  personnel,  $4,840,  is  probably  not 
a correct  indication  of  the  requirements  for  temporary  services  in 
the  regional  offices,  because,  with  respect  to  the  estimates  for  other 
bureaus  of  the  Board,  we  have  included,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Budget  Bureau,  amounts  for  temporary  services  that  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  regional  set-up  as  the  need  becomes  evident. 

The  total  funds  estimated  for  the  regional  offices  in  1941  is  an 
extremely  tight  figure  and  one  which  we  hope  we  can  meet;  but, 
because  of  the  transfer  of  many  of  our  activities  to  the  field  in  the 
latter  half  of  this  fiscal  year  as  well  as  in  1941,  the  costs  of  operating 
the  regional  offices  and  providing  services  for  technical  personnel 
will  probably  be  increased.  We  hope,  however,  to  take  care  of  that 
expansion  in  part  by  the  transfer  of  temporary  funds,  which  are  at 
present  in  the  estimates  of  the  several  bureaus. 

BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 


Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity, the  justification  of  which  is  as  follows : 


Fiscal  year  1941 

Fiscal  year  1940 

Increase 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Permanent  personnel: 

Departmental 

District  of  Columbia  Employ- 
ment Center  

484 

128 

$1, 16S,  710 
212, 160 

546 

128 

$1,  255,  519 
212, 160 

-62 

— $86,  809 

Total  departmental 

Field,  __  „ __  _ , _ 

612 

182 

1,  380,  870 
493, 180 

30,  000 

674 

182 

1,  467,  679 
493, 180 

5,  000 

-62 

-86,  809 

Temporary  personnel: 

Departmental _ 

25,  000 

Field 

Total,  - 

794 

1,  904,  050 

856 

1,965,  859 

-62 

-61,  809 
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It  is  noted  tlmt  a substantial  decrease  is  contemplated  here. 

Mr.  A lt meyer.  That  is  due,  Judge,  entirely  to  the  consolidation  of 
the  employment  service  with  the  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation. 

M r.  Tarvi-r.  How  many  positions  and  what  grades  and  types  has 
it  been  possible  to  eliminate? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  The  adjustment  affects  the  whole  Bureau — 02  posi- 
t ions,  all  told. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Perhaps  that  question  is  a little  broader  than  neces- 
sary for  our  purposes.  You  have  eliminated  62  positions? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

M i*.  Tarver.  It  would  seem  that  the  salaries  of  62  positions  would 
be  in  (excess  of  a saving  of  $61,809. 

Mr.  Al  tmeyer.  That  is  because  some  of  it  will  be  eliminated  this 
year.  Is  not  that  right? 


INCLUSION  IN  ESTIMATES  OF  PERSONNEL  OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  EMPLOYMENT 

CENTER 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  savings  in  employment  security  are  offset  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  the  inclusion  in  our  1941  estimates,  of  all  of 
the  employees  who  are  now  employed  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Employment  Center.  Heretofore  only  part  of  the  total  of  the  per- 
sonnel in  the  District  of  Columbia  Employment  Center  have  been 
paid  out  of  administrative  funds  appropriated  to  the  Employment 
Service;  the  others  have  been  paid  from  funds  granted  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  under  title  III  for  unemployment  compensation  pur- 
poses. Great  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  the  past  in  going- 
through  all  of  the  paper  work  involved  in  the  transfer  of  funds  to 
the  Employment  Service  and  from  there  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Commission,  and  from  there  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Employment  Center.  There  were  27  accounting  steps  that 
had  to  be  gone  through  each  time  one  of  those  transfers  was  made. 
It  was  not  only  inconvenient,  but  was  very  time-consuming.  This 
year,  we  are  proposing  to  have  all  of  the  funds  necessary  to  operate 
the  District  of  Columbia  Employment  Center  appropriated  to  the 
Social  Security  Board  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  noted  that,  for  the  fiscal  year  1940,  128  positions 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Employment  Center  were  provided  at  the 
identical  cost  estimated  for  the  same  number  of  positions  for  1941 — 
$212,160. 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  In  1940  all  of  those  people  are  not  carried  on 
our  administrative  rolls;  there  are  92  not  carried  on  our  administra- 
tive rolls,  but  they  are  put  in  there  to  show 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  you  are  mistaken  about  that,  sir,  because  the 
purpose  of  these  justifications  is  to  show  us  the  amount  of  money  and 
the  number  of  positions  for  the  year  1940,  and  this  record  which  we 
have  before  us  is  supposed  to  disclose  that  you  had  128  positions  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Employment  Center  for  the  fiscal  year  1940 ; 
because  the  identical  same  amount  of  money  and  the  same  number 
of  positions  are  estimated  for  1941,  and  there  should  not  appear  from 
the  statement  there  were  128  positions  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Employment  Center  unless  that  number  were  actually  employed. 
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Mr.  Throgmorton.  They  are  there,  all  right,  but  they  were  not 
carried  on  our  administrative  rolls;  they  were  carried  out  of  another 
fund  and  were  simply  consolidated  here  to  show  a better  comparison 
for  1941. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  these  justifications  are 
supposed  to  show  what  was  carried  on  your  rolls,  and  not  what  was 
carried  in  another  fund. 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  That  is  true;  but  the  Budget  Bureau  required 
us  to  consolidate  those  with  our  administrative  funds. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I think  I can  clear  this  up. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  have  128  employees  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Employment  Center  on  your  rolls  today  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir.  I think  the  explanation  of  this  may  be 
found  on  page  30,  where  it  says : 

No  increase  is  requested  for  1941.  In  the  fiscal  year  1940  provision  was  made 
for  93  persons,  with  annual  salaries  totaling  $152,500,  included  in  the  1940  fig- 
ures on  the  preceding  page,  through  a grant  of  funds  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Unemployment  Compensation  Board,  such  funds  being  subsequently  transferred 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Employment  Center.  Prior  to  the  merger  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  with  the  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation of  the  Social  Security  Board,  the  District  of  Columbia  Employment  Cen- 
ter, staffed  by  128  persons,  received  its  funds  from  two  sources;  a total  of 
$59,660,  covering  the  salaries  of  35  employees  was  allocated  from  the  admin- 
istrative appropriation  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  and  the 
balance  of  $152,500,  covering  the  salaries  of  93  employees,  was  an  allocation 
from  the  Social  Security  Board. 

WORK  OF  BUREAU 

Mr.  Tarver.  All  right.  Now  this  is  a very  important  item  of  your 
appropriations,  and  we  would  like  to  have  complete  information  for 
the  record  as  to  just  what  you  have  been  able  to  accomplish  in  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir.  You  mentioned  that  before,  and  we  will 
put  in  an  exhibit. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I would  like  you  to  give  us  some  resume  of  it  now,  if 
you  can. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I will  ask  Mr.  Powell  to  do  that.  Mr.  Powell,  in 
addition  to  being  our  executive  director,  is  also  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  I understand  that  the  Social  Security  Board  ha,s 
really  taken  over  the  employment  service  and  the  unemployment 
compensation  bureaus  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Houston.  They  are  all  consolidated  in  this*, reorganization  plan 
under  the  Social  Security  Board? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

COST  REDUCTIONS  EFFECTED  BY  REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  Powell.  I might  make  a comparison  between  the  condition  that 
we  found  at  the  1st  of  July,  1939,  with  what  we  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  to  date ; also  with  what  we  propose  by  way  of  the  estimates 
for  1941. 
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As  of  June  30,  1939,  there  were  604  employees  with  annual  salaries 
totaling  $1,274,360  on  the  rolls  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  and  377  employees  with  annual  salaries  totaling  $985,200  on 
the  rolls  of  the  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation — making  a 
grand  total  of  981  employees  with  annual  salaries  totaling  $2,259,560 
in  the  two  bureaus  as  of  the  30th  of  June. 

The  1941  estimates  for  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  provide 
for  749  employees  and  request  a total  of  $1,904,050  for  personal 
services,  of  which  $152,500  represents  salaries  of  employees  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Employment  Center  at  present  being  paid  from 
appropriations  under  title  III  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  That  was 
covered  in  the  explanation  covered  in  the  justifications. 

In  order  to  make  fiscal  year  comparisons  of  annual  personal  service 
costs,  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  amount  of  $1,904,050  requested  for 
1941  by  deducting  the  $152,500  referred  to  above,  as  this  latter  amount 
is  not  included  in  the  June  30,  1939,  amount,  and  by  adding  $38,000, 
the  amount  estimated  as  required  to  defray  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  personnel,  transferred  to  the  service  bu- 
reaus of  the  Board,  who  will  be  needed  on  a permanent  basis  on  work 
pertaining  to  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  This  amount  for 
1941,  adjusted  for  comparison  purposes,  is  $1,789,550,  and  the  compari- 
son with  annual  personnel  service  expenses  of  $2,259,560,  as  of  June 
30,  1939,  indicates  an  estimated  net  saving  in  personal  service  expense 
of  $470,000.  To  this  amount  should  be  added  approximately  $90,000, 
the  estimated  amount  of  saving  which  will  be  made  in  other  categories 
of  expense,  such  as  travel  and  communication  service,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  total  net  saving  of  approximately  $580,000,  estimated  to 
have  resulted  at  the  Federal  level  from  the  consolidation  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  and  the  unemployment  compensation 
functions  of  the  Board  within  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a true  estimate  and  comparison;  because, 
in  1939,  emergency  funds  were  made  available  to  the  United  States 
Employment  Service.  It  might  be  interesting  here  to  give  a compari- 
son on  the  basis  not  only  of  amounts  appropriated,  but  expendi- 
tures, measuring  June  30,  1939,  against  the  present  time. 

I might  speak  here  of  the  adjustment  of  project  costs  appearing 
in  the  President’s  Budget  for  1941,  in  order  to  obtain  a more  ac- 
curate comparison  of  the  actual  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1939 
and  the  estimated  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  years  1940  and  1941.  The 
project  cost,  as  shown  in  the  President’s  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1939,  was  $1,921,185;  in  1940,  $2,226,385;  and  in  1941,  $2,239,768.  To 
arrive  at  a true  comparison,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  $652,000  to 
the  1939  expenditures  which  were  used  by  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  from  emergency  funds  that  were  granted  that  agency 
under  the  appropriation  of  Congress.  Annual  salaries  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  transferred  to  service  bureaus  of  the 
Board  that  will  be  needed  on  a permanent  basis  on  work  pertaining 
to  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  for  purposes  of  adjustment 
would  not  be  covered  in  1939,  but  would  in  both  1940  and  1941,  and 
we  have  deducted  from  the  estimates  for  1939  and  1940  the  $186,800 
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for  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Employment  Service, 
and  have  deducted,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  $73,997  in  the  print- 
ing and  binding  category.  I would  like  now  to  show  the  estimates 
of  the  actual  expenditures  for  the  2 preceding  years  against  the 
estimates  for  1941. 

The  adjusted  cost  for  1939  would  come  out  to  $2,686,589;  for  1940, 
$2,451,185;  and  for  1941,  $2,277,768,  which,  on  the  basis  of  expendi- 
ture and  not  of  appropriation,  would  show  a saving  in  the  fiscal  year 
1940  of  approximately  $235,000  as  against  expenditures  in  1939,  and 
a saving  of  approximately  $408,000  in  1941. 

I might  comment  in  passing  that  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  had  from  foundation  funds  that  were  used  for  the  purpose 
of  research,  approximately  $115,000  during  1939. 

PLACEMENTS  EFFECTED  DURING  FISCAL  YEARS  1930  AND  1940  TO  DATE 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  let  us  compare  your  accomplishments  and  see 
what  they  were  in  the  placement  of  unemployed  in  the  fiscal  year  1939 
and  what  they  have  been  to  date  during  the  fiscal  year  1940. 

Mr.  Altai  ever.  Well,  they  have  hit  new  highs  practically  every 
month,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  consolidation  took  place.  For  the 
calendar  year  1939,  there  were  placed  in  jobs  throughout  the  United 
States,  in  what  we  call  regular  private  jobs — not  on  public  works,  or 
not  temporary  jobs  of  less  than  30  days — 1,296,000  persons. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  part  of  that  calendar  year  was  in  the  fiscal  year 
1939  and  part  in  the  fiscal  year  1940  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Can  you  give  us  the  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1939 
and  for  the  first  6 months  of  the  fiscal  year  1940,  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison ? 

Mr.  Altai  eye  r.  I have  not  the  figures,  but  here  is  a graphic  chart. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  furnish  the  exact  figures  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Altaieyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  As  I understood  the  statement  of  Mr.  Powell,  or  per- 
haps it  was  Mr.  Altmeyer,  the  record  of  placements  in  private  in- 
dustry has  continued  to  increase  with  each  recent  month  ? 

Mr.  Altaieyer.  It  lias  increased  up  until  October  1939,  when  we 
ran  into  something  of  a recession,  but  I think,  even  with  that  reces- 
sion in  business,  it  has  shown  an  increase,  as  compared  with  the  same 
month  a year  ago.  Although  the  total  number  for  the  months  after 
October  were  not  quite  as  large  as  the  total  number  for  October — 
private  placements  for  November  and  December  were  the  highest  on 
record  for  those  months. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Can  you  break-down  those  placements  in  employment 
in  the  1939  fiscal  year  and  in  the  first  6 months  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  by  States? 

Mr.  Altaieyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Furnish  that  for  the  record,  please. 

Mr.  Altaieyer.  Yes,  sir. 
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(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 


Summary  of  placement  activities , by  States,  fiscal  year  1038-39 


State 

Placements 

Field 

visits 

Applications 

Active 
file 
as  of 
June  30, 
1939 

Supple- 
men- 
tary 
place- 
ments 1 

Total 

Pm 

Total 

fate 

Regular 

Public 

Total 

New 

Total . _ . - 

3,  134,011 

2,  225,  114 

1,  044,  448 

908, 897 

1,  852,  806 

14, 143,  382 

6,  587,  309 

6,  282,  598 

567,  283 

Alabama 

60,  099 

38, 130 

26,  387 

21, 969 

24,  904 

217,  221 

105, 138 

131,932 

10, 045 

Alaska 

4,  487 

1,605 

634 

2,  882 

1,  438 

8,  110 

5, 193 

2,  426 

224 

Arizona 

23,914 

18,  259 

10,  753 

5,  655 

9,  080 

66, 122 

32, 174 

23,  848 

20,  274 

Arkansas 

47,  250 

34,  087 

8,  570 

13,  163 

22,917 

115,  536 

61,655 

76,  385 

18,  787 

California 

245, 130 

194,  602 

83,  693 

50,  528 

138,910 

1,  221,  466 

514,  397 

408,  254 

29,  658 

Colorado 

49,  005 

39,  409 

13,  022 

9,  596 

21,  234 

173,  569 

60,  389 

64,  337 

1,584 

Connecticut 

46,  280 

36,  769 

21.  346 

9,511 

25,  183 

191,253 

75,  040 

101,  580 

2,312 

Delaware __ 

15,  936 

11,498 

5,  754 

4,  438 

3,  212 

42,  362 

14,  567 

13,  567 

209 

Dist.  of  Columbia.  . 

35,  703 

32,  515 

14,  055 

3, 188 

3,  379 

109,  782 

50,  705 

45,  048 

339 

Florida . 

19,  837 

2,  844 

1,541 

16,  993 

6,  557 

111,912 

76  041 

71,  065 

4, 640 

Georgia 

73,  584 

35,  445 

16,  694 

38,  139 

53, 104 

266,  575 

146,  548 

167,  758 

1,  513 

Hawaii 

5,  937 

2, 114 

796 

3,  823 

1,  635 

13,  987 

11,961 

9,  294 

3,018 

Idaho . _ 

29,  233 

20,  632 

7,  032 

8,  601 

19,  495 

86,  322 

30,  801 

14,916 

3,  668 

Illinois 

140,  395 

128,  767 

54, 176 

11,628 

72,  403 

438,  261 

196,  669 

166,  886 

2,  861 

Indiana. .. . 

76,  079 

71,  304 

42,  465 

4,715 

51,477 

461,488 

224,  582 

198,  520 

9,  569 

Iowa. _ . . _ 

90,  854 

55,  349 

20,  499 

35,  505 

41,398 

222,  869 

91,907 

93,  280 

3,  996 

Kansas 

33,814 

16,  992 

6,  500 

16,  822 

21,826 

155,  561 

61,647 

33,  697 

3.  082 

Kentucky .. 

27,  824 

13,  561 

5,748 

14,  263 

8,016 

196,  019 

111,718 

85,  381 

5, 055 

Louisiana.  

57. 125 

43,  349 

27,  613 

13,  776 

35.  431 

251, 198 

116,  644 

110,  531 

9,  846 

Maine.  

24,  038 

14, 470 

11,  163 

9,  568 

14,  318 

125,  611 

36,  268 

33,  929 

1,607 

Maryland 

39,412 

26,  276 

14,  166 

13,  136 

20.  956 

237,  342 

82,  457 

73,  779 

1,267 

Massachusetts 

34,  767 

24,  531 

16.  626 

10,  236 

18,  648 

323,  630 

202,  449 

255,  294 

2,814 

Michigan ... 

101,  863 

72,  697 

45,  715 

29, 166 

94,  842 

781,928 

428,  432 

260,  732 

3.  578 

Minnesota 

69, 178 

50,  385 

25,  699 

18,  793 

90.  902 

236,  815 

101, 134 

185,  552 

4,  794 

Mississippi 

57,  883 

16,  947 

11,438 

40,  936 

14.  298 

254, 176 

137,  706 

65,  210 

5,  827 

Missouri . . .. 

52,  305 

39,  016 

19,  644 

13,  289 

38,  673 

324,  383 

171,  876 

126,  285 

642 

Montana __ 

26.  626 

12,  971 

7,  466 

13,  655 

19,  130 

56,  607 

19,459 

27,  673 

2,  066 

Nebraska 

39,  715 

15,  267 

6,  463 

24,  448 

25,  805 

107,412 

39,  281 

53,  214 

863 

Nevada  

11,711 

7,  977 

4,  298 

3,  734 

7,  486 

26,  452 

9.  335 

4,  391 

683 

New  Hampshire 

23,  447 

17,  649 

11.094 

5,  798 

11,872 

81,437 

22.  743 

30,  716 

1,360 

New  Jersey..  

68,  412 

62,  607 

32,  770 

5.  805 

87,  086 

478,  614 

232,  787 

258,  387 

1,  678 

New  Mexico 

39,  560 

33,  322 

14,  894 

6.  238 

17,  444 

63,  228 

23,  720 

33,  532 

2,  736 

New  York 

205,  288 

158,  546 

74, 146 

46,  742 

87,  983 

1 , 627,  235 

765,  945 

480,  958 

4,  997 

North  Carolina 

106,  559 

61,512 

35, 197 

45,  047 

27,  025 

339,  871 

177,810 

107,  783 

5,  591 

North  Dakota 

35,  952 

29,  973 

11,426 

5,  979 

12,  256 

68,  204 

25,  790 

31,  825 

906 

Ohio 

114,687 

89,  290 

41,586 

25,  397 

104.  124 

720,  336 

337,  685 

425,  280 

16,415 

Oklahoma 

50,  337 

35,  758 

8,  059 

14,  579 

28,  554 

224,  449 

107,  071 

54,  91 1 

4.  270 

Oregon 

52,  991 

32,  877 

21,  598 

20,114 

23,  960 

143,  360 

69,  025 

47, 114 

22,  097 

Pennsylvania 

111,887 

78,  744 

48, 183 

33, 143 

89,  732 

1, 104,  902 

513,  637 

861,  192 

10,  267 

Rhode  Island . 

12,  666 

9,  366 

5,  565 

3.  300 

7,  869 

89,  451 

48,  457 

33,716 

785 

South  Carolina 

36,  422 

12, 108 

6,  629 

24,  314 

14,  083 

158,  365 

91,247 

114,  486 

805 

South  Dakota. . ... 

19,  085 

10, 878 

4,  354 

8,  207 

8, 125 

41,453 

16,  340 

32,  044 

854 

Tennessee 

56,  943 

35.  862 

20,  504 

21,  081 

30,  524 

171, 209 

96,  815 

137.711 

96,  535 

Texas ... 

387,  000 

305,  927 

83,  488 

81,073 

275,  583 

770,  822 

373.  906 

281,356 

218,  230 

Utah _ 

17,  354 

11,738 

3,  425 

5,  616 

8,  782 

100,  638 

27,  662 

24, 110 

4,  951 

Vermont 

13,  288 

7,  802 

4,  551 

5,  486 

4,  184 

37,  472 

13,  826 

16.  791 

213 

Virginia 

70,  514 

34,  436 

24, 133 

36,  078 

23,  349 

259,  083 

120,717 

49, 955 

2,  441 

Washington 

36,  278 

30,  084 

12,  277 

6, 194 

27,  509 

177,  720 

75,  577 

92.  505 

8.  337 

West  Virginia 

41,  329 

27,  391 

16,  759 

13,  938 

24,  659 

236,  582 

90,  082 

80,  850 

5,  774 

Wisconsin 

80,  966 

55,  409 

30,  578 

25,  557 

37,  283 

381,058 

126,  547 

1 70,  742 

3,  884 

Wyoming 

13,  062 

6,  007 

3,  276 

7,  055 

4, 163 

43.  924 

13,  747 

11,870 

333 
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Summary  of  placement  activities,  by  States,  July  1939-January  19)0 


State 

Placements 

Field 

visits 

Applications 

Active 
file 
as  of 
Jan.  31, 
1940 

Sup- 

ple- 

men- 

tary 

place- 

ments 

Total 

Private 

Public 

Total 

New’ 

Total 

Regular 

Total 

2,  116,  219 

1,  742,  576 

854,  547 

373,  643 

1,  259,  765 

9,  348,  188 

3,807,917 

6,  066,  234 

753,  713 

Alabama.  

28,  424 

23,  247 

14,  804 

5,  177 

15,  775 

175,  694 

65,  813 

152,  363 

5,  431 

Alaska  

2.  324 

1,  145 

366 

1,  179 

1,  007 

5,  338 

2,  347 

2,  894 

188 

Arizona 

23,  393 

20.  637 

14,  863 

2.  756 

8,  779 

5.1,  612 

24,  656 

25,  240 

24,  701 

Arkansas 

26,  841 

21,426 

7,  912 

5,  41 5 

12,  976 

61,  106 

32,  325 

62,  315 

11,883 

Califorhia 

153; 319 

137/542 

63,  129 

15,  777 

65,'  897 

795,  731 

344,696 

584,018 

29,  818 

Colorado  

34,  747 

29,  920 

9,  778 

4,  827 

21,  742 

111,  584 

36,  427 

65,  625 

3,541 

Connecticut.  ... 

33,  283 

27,  028 

16,  318 

6,  255 

9.  577 

131,  385 

38,  260 

94,  358 

1,402 

Delaware.  

11,  413 

9,  670 

5,  722 

1,  743 

1,  485 

28,  353 

7,483 

14,459 

428 

Disl  rict  of  Columbia 

23,  807 

21,  231 

9,  317 

2,  576 

1,  236 

72,  839 

27,  684 

38,  314 

257 

Florida . 

29,  252 

22.  483 

18,  000 

6,  769 

8,  524 

112.  879 

80.  987 

72,  501 

792 

Georgia 

53,  606 

39,  322 

18, 036 

14,  284 

35,  893 

176,  130 

93,  036 

190,  434 

980 

Hawaii 

4,  108 

2,  476 

1.  119 

1,  632 

981 

11,  857 

7,948 

9.853 

765 

Idaho .... 

19,  931 

15, 147 

4,  932 

4,  784 

9.  931 

44, 977 

15,  615 

17,038 

3,  870 

Illinois 

85,  928 

83,  925 

40,  742 

2, 003 

49,  792 

378,  524 

209,  743 

201,  574 

2,  661 

Indiana 

53.  722 

51.  463 

29,717 

2,  259 

18,718 

278, 056 

112,637 

186,  340 

13, 064 

Iowa 

51,  027 

36,  190 

13,  225 

14,  837 

27, 052 

128, 070 

40,  163 

101,  241 

1,  264 

Kansas ..  

20.798 

16, 935 

6,815 

3, 863 

27,  452 

104,  873 

36.  561 

46,  343 

2, 024 

Kentucky . . 

19,  486 

13.  357 

7,  540 

6,  129 

9,  798 

134,319 

71,855 

85,  570 

3,  048 

Louisiana 

33,  626 

28,  965 

20,  872 

4,  661 

31,306 

146,  896 

54, 922 

105,  128 

5,  121 

Maine 

14, 080 

9,  786 

7,010 

4,  294 

6,  250 

60,  922 

16,  340 

35,  313 

403 

Maryland 

25,  543 

20,  712 

11,  407 

4.  831 

11,  177 

145,019 

45,  797 

70,  279 

478 

Massachusetts  

26,  243 

20.  008 

14,  259 

6,  235 

14,  447 

235, 074 

113,  131 

195,  108 

641 

Michigan.  

79,  696 

67.  495 

40,  079 

12,  201 

94,  039 

426,  468 

132,  965 

219,  602 

1,562 

Minnesota _. 

44.  950 

34,  534 

17,  109 

10,416 

50,  541 

148,465 

48,  568 

143,  228 

4,  323 

Mississippi . 

41,  185 

19,023 

12,  885 

22, 162 

10,312 

170,  946 

80.  735 

76,  137 

6,  287 

Missouri 

54,  496 

48.  407 

19,  517 

6,  089 

31,158 

300, 928 

131,081 

187,431 

334 

Montana 

1 1.  255 

5.  942 

3,  466 

5,  313 

9,  275 

34, 100 

11,  514 

32,760 

2,  370 

Nebraska 

21.  552 

10,  447 

4,  539 

11,  105 

14.  800 

66,167 

20,  692 

51,033 

536 

Nevada* 

7,393 

6,  085 

3,  139 

1,308 

3,  803 

19,380 

7,  369 

7,  645 

297 

New  Hampshire 

14,808 

11.  419 

8,  380 

3,  389 

6,751 

46,429 

12,  585 

21,  611 

1,519 

New  Jersey . 

71.  302 

67.  746 

40,  145 

3,  556 

80,  710 

342,  766 

154,  964 

286,  808 

4,715 

New  Mexico 

18,  715 

16,  620 

7,  088 

2,  095 

11,270 

41,  419 

11,034 

37,  648 

15,  858 

New  York 

156,  003 

134.  688 

67,617 

21,  315 

101,  517 

1,  185,  643 

605,  938 

602,  547 

6,  977 

North  Carolina 

61,  533 

41,  960 

25,  174 

19,  573 

12,  990 

191,  778 

75,  500 

97,  910 

5,  390 

North  Dakota.  

27,  082 

24,  229 

8,  379 

2,  853 

6,  395 

45,  511 

16,  803 

27,  521 

718 

Ohio .. 

94,  686 

86,  838 

45,  569 

7,  848 

88,  834 

488,  712 

167,  391 

268,  755 

8,  652 

Oklahoma 

33,  323 

27,  029 

6,  034 

6,  294 

19,  891 

170,  945 

60,  856 

92,  267 

2,746 

Oregon 

46,  476 

35.  371 

16,  043 

11,  105 

16,  003 

112,318 

36,  650 

49,  604 

32,  490 

Pennsylvania 

81,  461 

63,  256 

42,  020 

18,  205 

75,  189 

760,  668 

205,  321 

432,  622 

8,  765 

Rhode  Island 

7,  146 

5,  550 

3,  797 

1.  596 

5,  780 

53,  607 

26,  892 

44,  690 

401 

South  Carolina 

19,  691 

11,  301 

7,  177 

8,  390 

11,  039 

73,  660 

32,  166 

99,  545 

258 

South  Dakota  1 

6,  304 

3,  904 

1,442 

2,  400 

3,  062 

22,  740 

6,  842 

31,621 

550 

Tennessee 

34,  978 

29,  422 

13,  958 

5,  556 

19,  736 

92,  363 

53,  677 

136,  051 

58, 047 

Texas 

206,316 

180,  409 

47,  595 

25,  907 

123,  112 

388,  415 

202,  176 

288,  578 

460,  398 

Utah 

13,  004 

10.  973 

3,  560 

2,  031 

6,  687 

65,  653 

13,  461 

24,  799 

3,  174 

Vermont 

7,  707 

5,  791 

2,  838 

1,  916 

2,  268 

22,  542 

7,  303 

17,  991 

78 

Virginia 

41,  834 

29,  752 

20,  971 

12,  082 

14,  806 

151,  402 

58,  194 

61.  308 

1,963 

Washington 

57,  047! 

49,  877 

15.  227 

7,  170 

19,  239 

161,  935 

52,414 

127,  409 

4,892 

West  Virginia 

24,  165) 

18,  426 

10,  968 

5,  739 

10,  098 

143,  810 

29,  155 

77,  026 

3,491 

Wisconsin 

49,  737 

39.  041 

21,  766 

10,  696 

18,  122 

204,  797 

61,088 

154,  797 

3,  963 

Wyoming...  

7,  473j 

4,426 

2,  182 

1 

3,  047 

2,  543 

23,  383 

6,  157 

10,  982 

199 

1 South  Dakota  suspended  operations  from  July  27  to  Sept.  27,  1939. 
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VETERAN-  AND  FARM-PLACEMENT  ACTIVITIES 


(See  p.  695) 

Mr.  T arver.  Now  give  us  some  information  regarding  your  vet- 
eran- and  farm-placement  activities. 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  will  you  make  some  brief  summary  of  that  for 
us  now? 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Have  you  the  occupational  break-down,  as  well? 

Mr.  P owell.  No,  sir;  not  available  here;  but  we  have  the  total 
placements  by  States  and  by  months  for  the  calendar  year  1939. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  furnish  that  now,  and 
bring  it  as  near  up  to  date  as  you  can. 

Air.  Powell.  All  right. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 


Vetemn  placements  and  active  files,  by  States,  July  1939-January  19Jf0 

[Data  reported  by  State  agencies] 


State 

Number  of  placements 

Active  file 

Total 

Private 

Public 

As  of  July 
1,  1939 

As  of  Jan. 
31,  1940 

Total 

77,  328 

54,  084 

23,  244 

311,970 

260,  411 

Alabama 

859 

646 

213 

6,  295 

5,  331 

Alaska.--  - 

144 

38 

106 

121 

195 

Arizona ...  . 

1,022 

805 

217 

2,  065 

1,  336 

Arkansas..  ..  ...  . . ... 

1, 125 

855 

270 

4, 167 

2,  991 

California ...  . 

7,643 

6, 165 

1,478 

27,  514 

32,  639 

Colorado.  

1,447 

1,  130 

317 

3,  406 

3,  534 

Connecticut  . ... ------ 

1 , 598 

885 

713 

4,  229 

4,  505 

Delaware - ....  - 

289 

208 

91 

594 

662 

District  of  Columbia ... 

879 

611 

268 

4,  203 

2,  196 

Florida - ..  --  ..- 

746 

465 

281 

4,  258 

3,  300 

Georgia -.  - 

1,  572 

1,  153 

419 

5,429 

5,  744 

Hawaii ..  ..  _ ..  

144 

80 

64 

489 

368 

Idaho.  . --_  _ 

1,  721 

1,  100 

621 

797 

729 

Illinois-.  - -_  . 

2,  938 

2,  108 

830 

12,  358 

5,  872 

Indiana 

1,  282 

1,  118 

164 

10,  761 

10,  511 

Iowa -------  --.  

3,913 

2,  399 

1,  514 

5,  439 

5,  963 

Kansas.  . _ . . . . ..  - 

939 

661 

278 

2,  060 

2.  516 

Kentucky, . 

811 

437 

374 

4,458 

3,  547 

Louisiana - ... 

822 

634 

188 

4,  941 

3,  274 

Maine . ..  . 

606 

307 

299 

1,  594 

1,574 

Maryland 

1,  127 

797 

330 

4,  059 

3,  173 

Massachusetts . . 

894 

505 

389 

14,  485 

7,  294 

Michigan _ 

3,  044 

2.  380 

664 

16,  054 

11,591 

Minnesota . . _ 

1,  900 

1,  212 

688 

12,  716 

9,  801 

Mississippi 

857 

321 

536 

3,  246 

1,  750 

Missouri - 

2,  021 

1,745 

276 

7,  088 

9,  405 

Montana..  . -. 

772 

309 

463 

1.  728 

1,867 

Nebraska.-.  . . -.  --  .. 

1,  025 

372 

653 

3,  403 

2,  386 

Nevada ...  . - 

583 

476 

107 

273 

453 

New  Hampshire ... 

712 

462 

250 

1,737 

966 

New  Jersey - . -- 

1,263 

1,060 

203 

9,  291 

8,  222 

New  Mexico.  . 

435 

329 

106 

1,822 

1,995 

New  York _.  

3,  338 

2.  392 

946 

9,  748 

16,  807 

North  Carolina . 

1,542 

742 

800 

3,  235 

2,  430 

North  Dakota 

739 

597 

142 

1,524 

1,  270 

Ohio.  . 

3,289 

2,  803 

486 

24,  433 

12,  082 

Oklahoma . 

1,737 

1,252 

485 

5,  030 

6,  314 

Oregon ...  . 

2,  651 

1,589 

1,062 

2,  831 

2,  796 

Pennsylvania 

2,  322 

1,360 

962 

36,  722 

17,  227 

Rhode  Island 

296 

139 

157 

673 

1,082 

South  Carolina ..  ...  -- 

676 

308 

368 

4,  299 

3,  434 

South  Dakota ..  

444 

192 

252 

1,976 

1,811 

Tennessee . ..  _ 

1,458 

1, 129 

329 

6,  925 

5,  944 

Texas ...  ..  . 

6,  826 

5,  730 

1,096 

9,  641 

9, 117 

Utah ..  ...  --_  

591 

303 

288 

1,240 

1,380 

Vermont...  - - -.  

230 

149 

81 

688 

865 

Virginia 

1,348 

709 

639 

1,  783 

1,  699 

Washington 

1,  783 

1,385 

398 

6,  085 

7,  055 

West  Virginia 

707 

402 

305 

3,381 

3,  838 

Wisconsin  --  

1,776 

974 

802 

9,  632 

8,  924 

Wyoming 

432 

156 

276 

594 

646 
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Veteran  placements  and  active  files,  by  States,  fiscal  year  1938-39 

[Data  reported  by  State  agencies] 


State 

Number  of  placements 

Active  file 

Total 

Private 

Public 

As  of  July 
1, 1938 

As  of  June 
30, 1939 

Total,.  

147,  638 

81,  258 

66,  380 

443,  255 

311,970 

Alabama..  ...  _ ..  ...  . 

2,  514 

1,  210 

1,  313 

8,  483 

6,  295 

Alaska 

335 

68 

267 

123 

121 

Arizona.  

1,  585 

1,054 

531 

2,  236 

2,  065 

Arkansas ..  __  _ 

2,  177 

1,  339 

838 

4,  055 

4,  167 

California..  

15,  939 

10,  508 

5,  431 

27,  433 

27,  514 

Colorado ...  _. 

2,  574 

1,674 

900 

3,  604 

3,  406 

Connecticut 

2,  592 

1,323 

1,  269 

8,  297 

4,  229 

Delaware ._ 

598 

309 

289 

851 

594 

District  of  Columbia 

1,  474 

1,  044 

430 

3,  257 

4,  203 

Florida...  

1,076 

118 

958 

6,  258 

4,  258 

Georgia . ...  . . 

3,010 

1,310 

1,700 

6,  919 

5,429 

Hawaii..  . . _ . 

327 

87 

240 

358 

489 

Idaho  . . . ..  

2,639 

1,491 

1,148 

657 

797 

Illinois 

5,931 

4,544 

1,387 

24,  442 

12, 358 

Indiana  ...  ...  . 

2,  342 

1,951 

391 

13,  682 

10,  761 

Iowa 

8,363 

4,231 

4, 132 

6,  335 

5, 439 

Kansas.  . . ..  ..  

2,  206 

865 

1,341 

4,  517 

2, 060 

Kentucky ... 

1,816 

474 

1,342 

7,836 

4,458 

Louisiana _ 

1,832 

1,171 

661 

6,329 

4,  941 

Maine ..  . 

1. 141 

419 

722 

3,030 

1,594 

Maryland 

2,018 

1,022 

996 

4,679 

4, 059 

Massachusetts 

1,685 

678 

1,007 

23,  822 

14,  485 

Michigan 

4. 140 

2,314 

1,826 

27,015 

16, 054 

Minnesota . ._ 

3,  288 

1,719 

1,569 

14,  585 

12,716 

Mississippi 

1,526 

392 

1, 134 

2,  512 

3,246 

Missouri.  . ..  ... 

2,  497 

1,611 

886 

16,  244 

7,088 

Montana 

2,  277 

937 

1,340 

2, 679 

1,728 

Nebraska 

2, 100 

700 

1,400 

3,836 

3,403 

Nevada..  _ 

858 

537 

321 

243 

273 

New  Hampshire ....  _ 

1, 144 

692 

452 

2,  395 

1,737 

New  Jersey ._  _.  . ..  

1,723 

1,  248 

475 

12,  639 

9,  291 

New  Mexico.  . . .. 

1,  065 

679 

386 

1,  977 

1,  822 

New  York 

5,  484 

3,  248 

2,  236 

21,941 

9,  748 

North  Carolina...  

3,  751 

1,352 

2,  399 

4,  634 

3,  235 

North  Dakota.  ...  .. 

1,  209 

761 

448 

1,601 

1,  524 

Ohio  . . 

4,  693 

2,  836 

1,  857 

29,  993 

24,  433 

Oklahoma.  ...  . _ 

3,  303 

2,  035 

1,  268 

4,  342 

5,  030 

Oregon.  _ 

3,  844 

1,  798 

2,  046 

6,  586 

2,  831 

Pennsylvania.  ..  . . ... 

4,  073 

1,  890 

2,  183 

55,  867 

36,  722 

Rhode  island 

513 

281 

232 

3,  740 

673 

South  Carolina. ._  

1,  711 

420 

1,  291 

3,  512 

4,  299 

South  Dakota...  ...  . .. 

1,  233 

548 

685 

2,  549 

1,  976 

Tennessee..  . ...  ...  

2,617 

1,  024 

1,593 

8,  641 

6,  925 

Texas  ...  .... ... 

16,  284 

11,  583 

4,701 

12,  856 

9,  641 

Utah .... ... 

1,246 

491 

755 

1,  805 

1,  240 

Vermont  . . 

523 

225 

298 

960 

688 

Virginia..  _ . ...  . 

3,  385 

1,084 

2,301 

4,  139 

1,  783 

Washington.  ._  ..  _ _ 

2,042 

1,  335 

707 

9,  680 

6,  085 

West  Virginia 

2,  062 

816 

1,246 

10,  224 

3,  831 

Wisconsin . 

3,  932 

1,  589 

2,  343 

8,318 

9,  632 

Wyoming.  

941 

232 

709 

539 

594 
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Total  

Alabama 

Alaska  

Arizona.. 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado  

Connecticut 

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii — 

Idaho 

Illinois  

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas  — 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland.  

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri  

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio ----- 

Oklahoma 

Oregon...... 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


July  1938-June  1939 

.Tuly-Decemher  1939 

Complete 
placements, 
agriculture, 
forestry, 
and  fishing 

Supple- 
mental 
placements, 
agriculture  i 

Complete 
placements, 
agriculture, 
forestry, 
and  fishing 

Supple- 
mental 
placements, 
agriculture 1 

289,  753 

546, 959 

230,  826 

529,  827 

5,813 

2,  494 

86 

52 

5,  281 

23,  060 

9,  393 

17,  739 

19,916 

15,919 

9, 188 

9,  644 

33,  601 

13,  931 

24,  794 

15, 149 

17,  869 

2,  809 

11,765 

903 

2,  213 

1.  374 

174 

152 

36 

11 

123 

107 

4.  445 

3,  821 

102 

46 

9,812 

3,  770 

6,  966 

4,  341 

5.  729 

3,  501 

1.608 

1,461 

7,  431 

4.  536 

1,  561 

16 

1,  075 

99 

512 

245 

6.  426 

2 4. 159 

3,  517 

2,  542 

1,833 

1, 112 

936 

628 

1,304 

369 

3.  465 

6,  067 

10, 963 

7,878 

2,  875 

7,  685 

940 

11,364 

5,  266 

983 

2.  307 

424 

2,  168 

91 

1,330 

1.  134 

2 16 

477 

72 

4,  825 

3,  047 

982 

1,  119 

26,  874 

2.  449 

12,  354 

14,  202 

5,  520 

3,  642 

3, 175 

1,  560 

1,  634 

15,  407 

14,  647 

3, 188 

5, 028 

12,  900 

1,214 

7,  973 

771 

11,254 

2 20,  320 

13.  363 

22, 955 

1,  218 

1,  203 

91 

20 

1,014 

706 

1,  550 

452 

4,  137 

7,026 

19,  938 

435,  583 

2.  202 

439, 130 

4,  101 

117 

2,  508 

1,017 

1, 138 

1,237 

576 

348 

10,  973 

20,  690 

24,652 

834 

542 

385 

5,  155 

2,  659 

L 569 

272 

906 

5 

1 Data  reported  by  only  those  States  having  farm  placement  supervisors. 

2 Data  not  reported  for  July  1938. 

Mr.  Houston.  Are  not  more  and  more  people  coming  to  take 
advantage  of  this  service  than  previously  ? 

Mr.  Powell,  The  number  of  applications,  work  applications,  is 
increasing,  and  the  number  of  placements  has  been  increasing. 

COOPERATION  FROM  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  Sheppard.  What  response  are  you  meeting,  if  any,  in  private 
industry?  In  other  words,  what  cooperation  are  you  getting  out  of 
private  industry? 
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Mr.  I Well.  One  of  the  largest  problems  that  the  States  have  to 
face  in  the  administration  of  this  placement  function  is  to  get  the 
cooperation  of  industry.  We  have  attempted,  through  national  busi- 
ness associations,  and  with  some  rather  good  results  in  recent  months* 
to  get  them  to  publicize  the  fact  that  these  services  are  available; 
the  fact  that  they  are  in  effect  paying  for  them;  that  their  member- 
ship is  providing  a large  part  of  the  taxes  that  go  into  this  work. 
I might  mention  one  that  we  undertook  recently,  during  the  late  fall, 
with  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  They  sent  out  to  30(> 
of  their  local  chambers  of  commerce  throughout  the  country  a ques- 
tionnaire as  to  the  extent  of  the  service  that  was  available;  as  to  the 
nse  the  service  was  being  put  to  by  their  members,  and  an  appraisal 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  service  from  their  standpoint.  The  replies 
were  more  optimistic  than  we  had  expected  to  get.  As  a whole,  the 
actions  of  the  national  bodies  along  that  line  have  been  productive  of 
greater  use  on  the  part  of  the  employers.  I think,  as  time  goes  on* 
as  the  effectiveness  of  the  services  is  built  up,  as  employers  get  to. 
know  more  of  the  usefulness  of  these  offices,  they  will  be  used  more. 
We  are  attempting,  through  these  national  organizations,  to  get  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  part  labor  exchanges  can  play  in  getting 
this  fluid  supply  of  labor  back  into  the  turbine  of  industry,  so  to 
speak. 

Mr.  Surer  Alin.  Is  there  any  national  organization  of  personnel5 
employment  officers  in  the  United  States' 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  What  cooperation,  if  any,  have  you  had  from  that 
group  of  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Powell.  Well,  they  have  annual  meetings,  the  last  time  in 
New  Orleans,  and  they  are  having  another  one  in  Kansas  City  this^ 
year.  We  attempt  to  get  with  them  and  discuss  the  techniques  of 
placement,  try  to  get  a better  appreciation  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
industrial  classification  and  the  necessity  for  accurate  figures,  and 
discuss  with  them  methods  that  have  been  successful  in  one  State 
where  failures  have  been  made  in  another  one — the  sort  of  thing  Mr. 
Engel  was  speaking  of  awhile  ago.  We  try  to  make  our  organization 
a clearing  house  for  the  good  experience  of  one  State,  so  that  that 
can  be  passed  on  to  the  balance  of  them,  so  that  they  won’t  all  have 
to  go  through  the  process  of  trial  and  error. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  For  the  sake  of  the  record;  I am  interested  in  get- 
ting  the  following  figures.  Using  the  figure  of  100  to  cover  the  par- 
ticular group  I have  referred  to,  what  percentage  of  cooperation  are 
you  getting? 

Mr.  Powell.  I think  that  would  be  an  extremely  difficult  thing  to 
do — to  give  an  estimate  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  cooperation. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I wonder  if  there  is  a meeting  of  minds?  Those 
employment-service  officials  have  this  association  that  you  mentioned,, 
but  they  are  the  ones  that  run  this  employment  service  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Just  a moment ; perhaps  I did  not  phrase  my  ques- 
tion right.  The  group  of  gentlemen  whom  I have  reference  to  are 
the  men  who  are  employed  by  corporations  throughout  the  United 
States  of  America  as  personnel  officers,  and  they  have  a national 
organization  ? 
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Mr.  Powell.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I was  not  referring  to  the  personnel  of  the  State 
or  Federal  administrations;  I was  speaking  of  the  industrial  group. 
H ave  you  had  any  contact  with  that  group  ? That  may  change  com- 
pletely the  line  of  your  answers  to  my  question. 

Mr.  Powell.  Entirely.  I was  referring  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Public  Employment  Service  Officials. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  But  my  question  pertained  only  to  the  cooperation 
of  the  personnel  officers  of  industries  throughout  the  Nation  who 
have  an  organization  that  is  national  in  scope. 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Have  you  had  any  cooperation  from  those  people 
at  all  in  the  service  of  your  State  employment  services  to  them;  if  so, 
how  much  have  they  cooperated,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  Powell.  I can  get  the  information  and  furnish  it. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  May  we  please  have  that,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

(The  information  is  as  follows:) 

cooperation  of  employment  executives  with  employment  services 

» 

The  primary  point  of  contact  between  the  Employment  Service  and  employers 
or  employment  executives  is  the  local  employment  office.  Throughout  its  existence 
the  Employment  Service  has  operated  on  the  basis  that  the  degree  to  which  it 
achieves  its  purpose  can  only  be  measured  by  the  use  made  of  the  service  by 
those  for  whom  it  was  established. 

By  means  of  talks  before  civic  organizations,  unions,  trade  associations,  the 
preparation  of  informative  bulletins,  dissemination  of  information  through  the 
press,  and  in  a variety  of  other  ways,  the  employment  office  staffs  carry  on  a 
continuous  public-relations  program  to  familiarize  the  public  with  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  service  offered.  Personal  calls  are  made  by  members  of  the 
Employment  Service  staff  on  employers,  employer  organizations,  or  others  who 
might  use  the  service.  These  calls  are  known  as  field  visits. 

In  July  1939,  165,184  such  calls  were  made  by  staff  members  of  employment 
services ; in  August,  184,184 ; September,  177,161 ; October,  207,026 ; November, 
203,189;  December,  171,204.  These  figures  represent  what  might  be  considered 
an  average  total  of  field  visits  made  per  month. 

Such  visits  have  two  purposes : ( 1 ) To  introduce  the  service  to  employers 

who  have  not  yet  availed  themselves  of  its  facilities,  and  (2)  to  aid  the  staff 
in  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  job  requirements  of  employers  already 
using  the  service  in  order  to  render  better  service  to  them  in  the  future. 

Evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  contacts  with  employers  is  reflected  in 
the  steady  rise  of  private  placements  made  by  employment  offices;  for  example, 
in  January  1939  all  offices  reported  a total  of  129,940  placements.  The  total 
rose  to  a figure  of  308,377  in  October  1939.  The  November  and  December  totals 
in  1939  were  248,894  and  235,324,  respectively. 

Studies  of  relationships  between  field  visits  and  number  of  private  placements 
made  indicate  that  by  and  large  there  is  a close  correlation  between  the  volume 
of  field  visits  made  during  a specific  period  and  the  number  of  jobs  tilled. 

Although  State  employment  services  have  not  been  solicited  for  specific  in- 
formation relating  to  service  rendered  large  employers  of  workers,  information 
of  that  nature  is  periodically  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Washington  office. 

Mr.  Engel.  In  this  employment  service,  is  there  any  way  you 
could  tell  how  many  of  these  men  you  have  placed  could  have  been 
placed  even  if  there  had  been  no  employment  service?  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  way  of  telling  how  many  of  these  men  who 
registered  with  the  employment  service  would  have  registered  with 
some  employer  institution,  like  Buick,  General  Motors,  and  so  forth ; 
there  is  no  way  of  telling  that,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir.  I think  such  figures  are  not  available. 
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WORK  OF  BUREAU  IN  DISCOURAGING  MIGRATION  OF  LABOR 

Mr.  Engel.  I wish  you  would  comment  upon  the  work  you  are 
doing  in  preventing,  in  the  first  place,  the  influx  of  labor  in  excess 
of  the  labor  demand  in  certain  areas;  for  instance,  in  preventing  just 
the  thing  that  has  happened  in  the  so-called  “Grapes  of  Wrath,” 
when  they  all  went  out  to  California.  Take,  for  instance,  the  cherry 
industry;  there  is  a certain  amount  of  work  up  in  the  cherry  country 
in  cherry-picking  time,  and  in  the  wheat  country  in  the  wheat- 
harvesting  time,  and  I would  like  to  have  you  comment,  brief!,  on  the 
work  you  are  doing,  if  any,  along  the  line  of  directing  people  where 
to  go  and  where  not  to  go  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I would  like  to  say,  first,  that  the  administration  of 
the  employment  service  offices  is  in  the  hands  of  the  States.  Each 
State  has  a set-up  which  is  headed  a director  of  the  Employment 
Service  and,  under  him,  are  local  offices.  That  is  not  a federally- 
administered  program,  as  you  know.  We  have  attempted  to  set  up  a 
national  system  of  labor  clearance  between  the  States,  to  avoid  the 
kind  of  things  you  refer  to,  and  have  tried  to  get  organized  groups 
and,  as  well,  individual  employers,  to  make  their  needs  for  labor 
known  to  the  local  employment  service  offices,  so  that  there  might  be 
an  orderly  system  of  bringing  together  vacant  jobs  and  people  who 
want  work.  That  does  pretty  well  on  a local  basis;  but  the  thing 
you  refer  to  is  what  we  speak  of  as  the  migration  of  labor. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Powell.  We  have  attempted,  through  the  national  organiza- 
tions and  through  the  work  of  the  local  offices  to  discourage  the 
movement  of  labor  from  one  community  to  another,  until  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  canvas  the  situation  there  and  ask  people  in 
the  local  community  whether  there  is  available  work,  or  whether 
there  is  not. 

I must  admit  that  in  the  southwestern  and  in  the  western  part 
of  the  country  that  effort  is  in  its  infancy;  it  has  not  come  to  any- 
thing like  full  effectiveness.  We  now  have  in  Texas  what  we  think 
is  a good  farm-placement  service.  We  have  recently  sent  to  Cali- 
fornia a man  from  Washington  and  another  who  was  borrowed  from 
Texas  to  talk  to  the  people  in  that  western  area  about  trying  to  con- 
trol the  movement  of  labor  in  California  and  those  Western  States 
as  it  has  been  controlled  in  that  tremendous  area  of  Texas.  We  have 
only  had  hold  of  this,  as  you  know,  for  about  6 months,  and  I think 
you  pose  one  of  the  most  aggravated  problems  that  the  employment 
service  has  to  deal  with — this  question  of  labor  migration.  Frankly, 
we  do  not  know  nearly  enough  about  it.  We  do  not  know  all  of  the 
causes  of  migration,  all  of  the  underlying  economic  causes,  or  the 
social  urges  that  compel  people  to  move,  and  we  have  not  yet  solved 
or  arrived  at  a method  of  controlling  it.  I do  not  knowT  whether 
it  is  controllable  or  not,  but  that  is  a thing  that  is  being  worked  on. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  are  working  on  it  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

WORK  IN  THE  PREVENTION  OF  CHANGE  OF  LABOR  FROM  ONE  INDUSTRY  TO  ANOTHER 

Mr.  Engel.  Another  question:  Are  you  doing  anything  with  re- 
gard to  the  problem  of  where  labor  in  one  particular  industry  is 
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down,  and  up  in  another?  For  instance,  you  Avill  find  the  wood-box 
industry  is  down  and  the  paper-box  industry  is  up;  you  will  find  that 
tin*  oil  fields  are  employing  more  men  and  the  coal  mines  less,  because 
of  the  transfer  from  coal  as  a fuel  to  oil,  or  gas,  and  because  of  the 
use  of  paper  boxes  instead  of  wood  boxes,  and  so  forth.  In  other 
words,  we  are  having  a constant  change  in  the  use  of  certain  articles,, 
and  certain  things  being  surplanted  by  others,  and,  of  course,  a con- 
stant change  in  employment.  Is  anything  being  done  or  can  any- 
thing be  done  along  that  line?  You  understand  what  I refer  to? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  would  come  within  the  scope  of  this  employment 
service,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  I ‘dwell.  Yes.  It  can  and  is  being  done.  Much  has  already 
been  done,  and  I think  the  entire  credit  is  due  to  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  rather  than  to  the  Social  Security  Board  for 
that  effort.  There  has  been  a great  deal  of  work  done  in  the  indus- 
trial classification  of  jobs — job  analysis.  Job  description  and 
analyses  have  been  made  of  the  kind  of  skills,  or  the  kinds  of  experi- 
ence that  can  be  looked  at  to  determine  the  qualification  of  an  indi- 
vidual for  the  kind  of  work  he  has  been  doing,  or  the  kind  of  work 
he  is  applying  for.  What  you  are  getting  at,  as  I understand  it, 
is  whether  the  work  history,  or  the  skills  or  technique  that  that  one 
individual  has  could  be  used  in  an  allied  or  similar  industry? 

Mr.  Engel.  For  instance,  from  steam  fitter  to  the  Frigidaire  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Engel.  Or  from  a plumber  to  Frigidaire,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Powell.  One  of  the  great  benefits  that  is  coming  from  this 
work  of  industrial  classification,  occupational  classification,  is  in 
effect  to  make  the  labor  supply  more  fluid,  so  that  when  an  industry 
in  one  community  loses  its  strength  it  won’t  be  necessary  bodily  to 
move  human  beings  out  of  that  community  to  another  place.  From 
these  studies  we  have  learned  that  people  so  displaced  can  be  fitted, 
by  minor  readjustments  in  training  for  other  work  in  the  com 
munity. 

In  most  industry  today  the  great  bulk  of  effort  is  in  what  you 
might  call  “machine  tending,”  and  personnel  that  have  actual  skill 
and  experience  in  one  line  can  very  readily  be  trained  for  usefulness 
in  a similar  or  allied  occupation.  Skills  he  has  acquired  with  his 
hands  can  be  very  readily  adapted  to  a new  enterprise.  We  are 
trying  to  make  that  store  of  information  available  to  these  State 
employment  services.  It  is  too  costly  to  do  it  on  a State  basis  48 
times;  it  can  be  done  much  more  inexpensively  if  it  is  done  once  on  a 
national  basis  and  sent  out  to  the  States,  and  the  local  adminis- 
trators trained  in  the  techniques  of  its  use,  so  that  they  can  fit  their 
community  supply  of  labor  to  the  industrial  needs  of  that  particular 
community. 

Procedures  for  labor  clearance  have  been  set  up  within  the  States, 
so  that  the  needs  of  its  several  communities  can  be  known.  Such 
procedures  make  possible  a shift  of  labor  over  the  smaller  geograph- 
ical areas  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  labor  needs  in  the  State. 

Now,  it  has  happened  at  times  where  there  is  need  for  shifting- 
labor  from  one  State  to  another,  and  that  is  done  through  our  system 
of  labor  clearance  here. 
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WORK  IN  SUPPLYING  SKILLED  LABOR  TO  TEC  HNICAL  INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  Engel.  Just  one  more  question  on  that  line.  1 have  particu- 
larly in  mind  this  situation : We  are  today  expanding  our  air  force, 
military  and  nonmilitary  air  force,  and  are  finding  ourselves  in  the 
position  where,  because  of  the  lack  of  a number  of  highly  trained 
men  at  the  top,  we  are  unable  to  carry  the  employment  at  the  bottom. 
You  see  what  I am  getting  at? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  In  other  words,  if  we  could  get  these  highly  trained 
men  at  the  top,  locate  them  some  place,  we  could  furnish  a great 
deal  more  employment  along  the  other  less  technical  lines. 

Now,  supposing  I were  an  airplane  manufacturer  and  I wanted  to 
get  100  men  at  the  top,  or  200  men  at  the  top,  over  here  in  California, 
we  will  say,  or  in  Michigan,  or  Ohio,  and  there  were  none  in  that 
State:  Just  how  could  I go  about  getting  them  through  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  if  they  have  that  kind  of  service;  or  is 
there  any  way  I could  get  them  through  the  Employment  Service? 

Mr.  Powell.  I suppose  you  are  familiar  with  the  work  the  com- 
mittee, headed  by  some  people  at  the  War  Department,  has  been 
doing  in  the  study  of  the  aviation  industry.  We  have  been  working- 
very  closely  with  that  group.  I think,  generally,  it  might  be  said 
that  the  shortage  of  skills,  as  you  say,  is  in  the  highly  trained  me- 
chanical pursuits,  chiefly  in  tools  and  dies. 

In  the  case  that  you  pose,  the  process  would  be  this:  You  would 
go  to  the  employment  service  nearest  your  place  of  operation  and 
make  your  needs  known — that  you  wanted  so  many  people  of  such 
and  such  qualifications,  highly  skilled  mechanics.  In  all  likelihood, 
they  Would  not  be  able  to  furnish  all  you  needed.  They  would  then 
clear  with  the  central  State  office  to  find  out  whether  there  was  avail- 
able in  California  all  or  any  part  of  the  number  needed.  If  they 
were  not,  a wire  would  come  in  from  the  California  agency  to  Wash- 
ington, “We  have  surveyed  our  resources  within  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia on  classification  Number  so-and-so,  and  find  a shortage  to  this 
extent.  ” We  would  then  get  in  touch  with  the  surrounding  States 
and  try  to  find  out  what  were  the  resources  nearest  geographically  to 
them  in  that  particular  classification,  and  so  the  circle  would 
broaden 

Mr.  Engel.  Until  you  located  the  class  they  wanted? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  right. 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE  DUE  TO  UNION  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  Keefe.  In  connection  with  the  operation  of  this  employment 
service,  do  you  find  any  conflict  at  all  with  the  union  organizations? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  found  some  areas  that  the  unions 
serve, 

Mr.  Keefe.  Let  me  make  myself  clear.  I am  not  speaking  of  this 
critically ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  during  my  service  on  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  this  situation  developed  and  legis- 
lation is  now  pending  that  has  been  the  source  of  a great  deal  of  con- 
troversy, because  the  Maritime  Commission,  as  you  know,  or  its  prede- 
cessors, years  ago  established  what  they  called  employment  offices — 
United  States  commissioners’  offices — to  do  this  same  type  of  work  in 
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the  maritime  field  that  you  are  doing  in  the  industrial  field,  and  those 
offices  were  centrally  located  around  the  various  ports,  and  a man 
seeking  employment,  who  was  on  the  beach,  could  go  to  one  of  those 
offices  and  register  for  employment  and  give  his  qualifications  and  he 
was  listed,  and  the  master  of  a ship  who  wanted  employees  could  go  to 
that  office  and  he  would  be  furnished  with  the  names  of  men  who  were 
available  for  the  job — similar  to  what  I understand  is  the  type  of 
service  that  is  performed  at  least  in  Michigan,  if  not  in  my  town,  for 
industry. 

Now,  then,  a very  sharp  conflict  arose  because  of  the  fact  the  unions 
established  what  they  called  their  own  hiring  halls  out  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  on  the  east  coast,  and  they  said,  “We  are  not  going  to  permit 
men  to  go  to  these  United  States  shipping  commissioners’  offices;  any 
man  who  wants  to  work  on  this  ship  has  got  to  come  to  our  hiring  hall 
and  be  hired  through  the  medium  of  our  organization.”  And,  as  you 
know,  that  has  produced  terrific  repercussions.  We  had  our  ships,  as 
you  know,  tied  up  for  6 months,  or  more,  out  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
United  States-Orient  Line,  that  could  not  operate  because  Admiral 
Land  said,  “Here  is  the  law,  and  we  are  going  to  hire  those  men 
through  commissioners’  offices,”  and  the  unions  saying,  “You  won’t  hire 
them ; you  will  either  take  them  through  our  hiring  halls  or  the  ships 
won’t  move,”  and  they  struck  the  ships. 

With  that  as  a background  of  what  I am  thinking  of,  I am  wonder- 
ing what,  if  any,  conflict  or  opposition  you  find  in  the  administration 
of  these  offices  over  the  country  generally,  especially  in  metropolitan 
areas,  where  they  are  highly  unionized  and  they  have  their  own 
organizations  and  their  own  walking  delegates  who  are  on  the  jobs 
and,  if  men  are  wanted,  they  will  see  to  it  that  they  are  furnished. 
And  with  the  collective-bargaining  agreements  that  are  being  made 
with  industry  all  over  the  country,  where  is  the  opportunity  for  growth 
in  this  field  of  yours  except  in  the  case  of  the  casual  employees  and 
those  who  are  not  in  the  organized  field  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  I do-  not  think  of  it  in  terms  of  conflict.  I think  it  is 
true  that  in  those  industries  which  are  highly  organized,  and  in  some 
few  parts  of  the  country  where  the  predominant  part  of  the  labor 
comes  from  the  organization,  the  effectiveness  of  a public-employment 
office  is  limited. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Well,  I have  in  mind,  for  instance,  some  testimony  that 
came  before  this  committee  the  other  day  in  reference  to  this  situa- 
tion, you  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  Alaska.  What  good  would  it  do 
to  have  15  Federal  Government  employment  offices  up  there?  People 
could  go  there  and  register  until  the  cows  come  home,  but  they  could 
not  get  a job,  because  the  whole  fishing  industry  is  under  a collective- 
bargaining  agreement  with  the  unions  and  no  man  can  be  placed 
unless  he  is  in  that  group. 

I am  thinking  not  of  my  own  agency — you  know,  Mr.  Altmeyer, 
we  have  maintained  one  for  years  in  Oshkosh  and  it  has  worked  very 
satisfactorily  for  casual  employees;  but  if  I want  to  get  a man  and 
I have  a job  of  raking  my  lawn,  or  painting  the  house — well,  I would 
not  say  “Painting  the  house”;  I cannot  do  that  any  more,  because 
the  unions  have  taken  care  of  that,  and  I would  not  dare  to  call  up 
anybody  except  the  union  that  furnishes  men  for  jobs  of  painting 
houses — but  for  a little  job  of  planting  the  lawn,  raking  the  garden, 
or  a housemaid,  or  something  of  that  kind,  where  you  call  up  and  a 
man  will  come  with  a card,  sent  from  the  employment  office.  Now, 
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outside  of  that,  I am  thinking  of  the  fact  that  here  is  an  agency 
that  is  national  in  scope,  and  where  is  your  ultimate  field  for  enlarge- 
ment and  expansion  of  the  service  going  to  be,  if  we  look  at  this 
thing  from  the  point  of  view  that  ultimately  we  expect  most  industry 
to  get  into  a collective-bargaining  situation,  and  the  unions  insist 
on  placing  their  own  men  and  handling  the  situation.  I cannot,  for 
the  life  of  me,  see  but  what  you  are  in  a decadent  business,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  not  the  answer  to  whether  he  is  in  a decadent  busi- 
ness or  not,  his  continuing,  in  this  business,  to  show  an  increasing 
number  of  placements? 

Mr.  Keefe.  Judge,  I was  just  going  to  come  to  that;  I expected 
some  such  answer.  I want  to  know  whether  or  not  there  has  been  a 
break-down  of  those  figures — you  say  about  1,200,000,  I think? 

Mr.  Altmeter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Understand,  I am  not  saying  this  critically,  but  I am 
seeking  information : Of  those  1,200,000  do  your  figures  show  whether 
they  have  been  placed  in  this  type  of  employment,  or  that  type  of 
employment,  and  how  long  they  have  continued  their  work,  and 
whether  it  is  just  a casual  job? 

Mr.  Altmeter.  As  I pointed  out,  those  are  what  we  call  regular. 
We  h ave  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  for  whom  we  have  obtained 
placements,  that  I did  not  mention — where  they  get  work  for  less 
than  30j  days. 

Mr.  Keefe,  I have  raised  a little  field  here  for  speculation  and  is 
there  any  answer  to  the  problem,  or  has  it  been  considered,  or  is  it 
something  worthy  of  consideration? 

Mr.  Powell.  I think  the  trend  is  probably  away  from  the  direction 
you  indicate,  for  the  reason,  at  least  one  reason,  that  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  in  all  the  States  in  the  Union  are  paid  through 
the  free  public  employment  offices,  and  it  is  required  that  every 
person  who  receives  benefits,  or  applies  for  benefits,  shall  register 
at  an  employment  service  office  for  work — make  application  for  work. 
Only  in  the  event  the  employment  service  office  is  unable  to  place 
that  individual,  is  he  entitled  to  benefits.  I think  the  tendency  is  to 
utilize,  even  for  organized  labor,  to  utilize  the  services  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service.  I think  of  one  instance.  The  dress  industry  in 
New  York  has  suggested  the  establishment  of  an  office  at  a location 
in  the  heart  of  the  dress  industry  in  the  city  of  New  York.  That 
may  be  only  a straw  in  the  wind,  but  I think  it  does  gage,  to  some 
extent,  the  way  the  wind  is  blowing.  It  is  true  that  a very  small 
proportion  of  the  gainfully  employed  in  this  country  are  skilled. 
It  is  also  true  that  only  a portion  of  the  skilled,  by  and  large,  are 
organized.  The  great  bulk  of  ordinary  labor  is  not  organized  in 
the  United  States;  and,  while  it  has  been  true,  as  you  mention,  in 
the  maritime  industry,  that  this  practice  of  employment  through  hir- 
ing halls  has  grown  up,  and  it  is  also  true  in  some  of  the  other 
highly  skilled  trades  that  they  use  their  own  facilities  for  placing- 
people,  I do  not  think  that  need  disturb  us  particularly ; because, 
after  all,  our  purpose  is  to  get  people  in  employment,  and  not  that 
the  Government  do  the  job  rather  than  somebody  else.  I think  if  it 
is  being  well  done  in  a particular  area,  whether  through  a business- 
man who  has  facilities  for  getting  his  own  labor,  or  whether  it  is  the 
union  that  has  facilities  for  placing  its  own  people,  the  purpose  is  to 
get  people  in  employment. 
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Mr.  Farcer.  What  would  be  tlie  status  of  a maritime  worker  unem- 
ployed who  refused  to  register  with  the  United  States  Employment 
Office,  or  the  State  employment  office,  in  connection  with  his  desire 
io  receive  unemployment  compensation? 

Mr.  Powell.  Under  the  State  law,  a covered  worker  would  not 
receive  benefits  unless  he  did  register. 

M r.  Takver.  Is  not  that  a very  powerful  influence;  because,  event- 
ually, employment  of  this  kind  will  flow  through  the  Commissioners’ 
offices. 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  Judge,  that  is  a powerful  influence,  we  felt,  and 
I think  that  the  payment  of  a small  benefit,  a small  amount  of  cash, 
usually  half  wages,  for  15  or  16  weeks,  is  no  solution  of  the  problem 
of  unemployment.  We  should  emphasize  getting  people  back  to 
work.  And  we  felt  it  was  wiser  to  require  all  persons  who  wanted 
jobs  to  signify  their  ability  and  willingness  to  work  by  registering 
and  making  application  for  a job  at  a free  public  employment  office; 
that  that  was  likely,  over  a period  of  time,  to  reach  a more  effective 
result  in  decreasing  unemployment  than  if  we  simply  went  through 
this  process  of  paying  benefits,  without  hooking  it  up  with  the 
employment  service. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Well,  are  there  any  benefits  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  go  to  the  maritime  workers? 

Mr.  Powell.  No,  sir;  not  now;  they  are  not  covered. 

Mr.  Bigge.  In  some  States  the  longshoremen  are,  but  not  the  actual 
ship  personnel. 

Mr.  Keefe.  In  other  words,  the  shore  workers,  the  longshoremen — 
the  dockmen,  so-called,  the  loaders  and  unloaders  and  that  type  of 
people — are  subject  to  unemployment  compensation  now;  and  do 
those  people  have  to  go  and  register  with  an  unemployment  office  to 
get  a job? 

Mr.  Powell.  In  States  where  they  are  entitled  to  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  under  the  State  law,  they  must  go  through 
the  regular  processes. 

Mr.  Keefe.  That  means  registering  and  getting  checks  at  the  State 
employment  office? 

Mr.  Powell.  Well,  the  checks  are  not  necessarily  handed  out 
through  the  employment  service;  in  most  States  they  are  mailed 
out  from  the  central  office. 

Mr.  Keefe.  But  the  seamen  are  not  covered  by  it  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  No. 

Mr.  Tarver.  They  are  only  part  of  the  workers,  however. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  The  W.  P.  A.  will  not  employ  anybody  on  its  rolls 
except  those  who  obtain  payments  on  unemployment  insurance;  that 
is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  If  I recall  correctly,  you  previously  stated  that 
itinerant  migration  was  being  reasonably  controlled  in  Texas.  Did 
I interpret  that  correctly? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sheppard.  Would  you  please,  for  the  sake  of  the  record  and 
for  the  sake  of  California,  describe  what  process  of  operation  or 
modus  operandi  is  in  effect  there? 

Mr.  Powell.  I will  be  glad  to  atempt  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I would  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 

WORK  OF  VKTKRANS*  PLACEMENT  (SERVICE 

(See  p.  684) 

Mr.  Houston.  And  I think  it  might  be  interesting.  Mr.  Powell,  to 
develop  what  the  Veterans’  Placement  Service  are  doing,  and  what 
they  are  accomplishing.  The  Veterans’  Service  is  very  highly  organ- 
ized and  about  the  first  question  they  ask  is,  “What  are  you  doing 
for  the  unemployed  veteran?” 

Mr.  Powell.  There  are  approximately  230,000  veterans  registered 
in  employment  offices  throughout  the  country.  As  you  will  see  from 
that  figure,  it  is  a very  small  part  of  the  problem  of  unemployment 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  total  number  of  registrations,  including 
veterans  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  About  6,000,000  in  the  active  files,  and  there  are 
something  under  230,000  active  veteran  registrations  in  those  sixteen  - 
hundred-odd  employment  offices  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Keefe.  I did  not  get  that  6,000,000  figure;  what  is  that?  . 

Mr.  Powell.  About  six  million  active  files  in  the  Employment 
Service  offices;  about  six  million  people  who  are  currently  seeking 
work. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Who  are  registered  and  seeking  work? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Did  you  say  230,000  veterans  are  now  registered? 

Mr.  Powell.  Approximately  that;  yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  justifications  say  that  in  1939,  311,971  veterans 
were  registered.  That  would  indicate  a very  substantial  decrease  in 
the  number  of  veterans  who  have  registered  for  employment. 

Mr.  Powell.  I think  October  was  the  last  figure  I have  in  mind. 
There  were  22-1,000  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Was  that  for  a particular  month,  or  during  the 
course  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  justifications  simply  state  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
1939  there  were  311,971  veterans  registered. 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes;  it  had  increased  some  at  the  end  of  1939.  There 
were  approximately  244,000  actively  registered  at  the  end  of  1939. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  mean  it  had  decreased  some? 

Mr.  Powell.  Well,  over  previous  years;  yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  figure  here  given  for  1939  is  311,971. 

Mr.  Powell.  Well,  it  varies  month  by  month.  This  was  a year- 
end  figure  I was  giving — 244,000. 

Mr.  Houston.  For  what  year? 

Mr.  Powell.  At  the  end  of  1939. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Powell.  No;  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  We  are  talking  about  fiscal  years  here.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  figure  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1939 — 311,971. 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes.  That  was  probably  the  average  figure  for  the 
year. 

Mr.  A in  ■meyee.  No;  that  is  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  T arver.  That  is  the  active  file  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  I 
understand  the  justifications. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  There  was  a decline  from  311,000  to  244.000. 

Mr.  I Ywell.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  T ARVER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Powell.  This  was  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  that  I was 
giving;  so  that  there  has  been  a decline. 

WORK  OF  DIVISION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  we  must  get  along,  and  you  have  not  yet  dis- 
cussed the  other  branch  of  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security;  that  is,  the  Division  of  Unemployment  Compensation. 
W e would  like  to  have  a review  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Powell.  As  Mr.  Altmeyer  indicated,  the  obligation  of  the 
Board  with  regard  to  unemployment  compensation  might  roughly 
be  broken  down  into  three  major  parts.  The  Social  Security  Act 
places  on  the  Board  the  obligation  of  determining  what  amount  of 
money  is  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
State  programs  of  unemployment  compensation,  and  the  States  sub- 
mit to  the  Board  periodically  detailed  budgets  of  their  estimated 
amounts  required. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  we  have  gone  into  that  sufficiently.  What  I 
was  particularly  interested  in  getting  was  the  number  of  people  who 
are  drawing  unemployment  compensation,  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volved, and  the  information,  if  possible,  broken  down  by  States  for 
the  fiscal  year  1939  and  thus  far  in  the  fiscal  year  1940. 

Mr.  Powell.  I have  the  figures  available  here  for  the  record,  if 
you  would  like  to  have  them  inserted. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  them  inserted  at  this  point, 
but  I would  appreciate  your  giving  us  a summary. 

Mr.  Powell.  During  the  calendar  year  1939 

Mr.  Tarver.  Won’t  you  make  it  for  the  fiscal  year,  please,  sir? 
Can  you  do  that  just  as  well?  How  about  the  fiscal  year  1939? 
Have  you  that? 

Mr.  Powell.  I have  not  it  broken  down  here  by  fiscal  years,  but 
it  will  be  very  easy  to  get  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  it  for  the  record  and  give  us  the  information 
you  are  now  about  to  give,  by  calendar  years. 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Claims  and  payments,  bp  States,  July  1939  through  January  19.^0 

[Data  reported  by  State  agencies] 


State 

Number  of  claims  received 

Benefit  payments  issued  1 

Initial 

Continued 

Number 

Amount 

Total ._.  ..  - ...  . 

5,  664,  053 

32,  061,  010 

23, 158,  637 

$241,  445,  940 

Alabama.,  . . . 

71,  797 

476, 897 

342,  951 

2,  397,  140 

Alaska,  ...  - . 

2,  657 

13,  181 

11,  734 

167,  920 

Arizona..  . _ _ ...  . - _.  

17,  458 

100,  529 

74,  672 

813,  519 

Arkansas _ _ . 

43,  209 

232,  204 

163,  401 

990,  721 

California..  . ..  ..  . . 

466,  963 

2,  821,  693 

2,  187,  639 

23,  401,  578 

Colorado.-.  ._  . _ 

32,  027 

198,  111 

161,  988 

1,  681,  325 

Connecticut..  ...  

101,  720 

408,  752 

266,  054 

2,  518,  549 

Delaware 

12,  553 

58,  174 

45,  849 

385,  986 

District  of  Columbia 

16,  847 

129,  521 

90,  140 

727,  123 

Florida-.  . . . 

65,  413 

632,  391 

365,  971 

3,  104,  766 

Georgia.  _ 

75,  208 

457,  772 

312,  523 

2,  031,  857 

Hawaii ...  . ..  ..  ...  . 

2 5,  634 

25,  963 

27,  972 

233,  482 

Idaho . _ 

20,  713 

92,  767 

50,  670 

589,  770 

Illinois .......  . 

540,  774 

2,  389,  050 

1,  760,  044 

20.  614,  201 

Indiana...  ...  . . 

2 88,  479 

660,  460 

463,  673 

4,  570,  502 

Iowa _ 

64,  404 

327,  496 

214,  553 

1,  974,  599 

Kansas ...  . 

34, 115 

175,  908 

104,  767 

957,  533 

Kentucky... . . ... 

2 42,  807 

438,  965 

263,  080 

2, 139,  691 

Louisiana-.  . ... 

87,  836 

475,  411 

363,  840 

2,  885,  989 

Maine . ..  ...  .._ 

44,  135 

276,  222 

200,  058 

1,  341,  808 

Maryland...  ..  - . 

2 52,  765 

468,  645 

322, 171 

2,  934,  812 

Massachusetts ..  ... 

324,  768 

1,  447,  328 

1,  173,  009 

11,362,  478 

Michigan . ...  ..  . 

480,  275 

1,  843,  252 

1,  629, 121 

22,  346,  368 

Minnesota...  . ...  ...  

63,  087 

465, 156 

309,  478 

3, 166,  138 

Mississippi... _.  . 

42,  287 

198,  282 

126,  340 

729,  991 

Missouri.  . ...  _ . . . 

113,  930 

705, 180 

394,  530 

3,  352,  337 

Montana...  . . _ . . 

24,  254 

136,  934 

98,  164 

1,  097,  998 

Nebraska..  _ . 

19,  711 

95,  724 

68,  852 

610,  955 

Nevada _ . . . .. 

8,  886 

46,  354 

38,  900 

502,  359 

New  Hampshire.  . . 

25,  820 

174,  547 

108,  924 

841,  351 

New  Jersey . ...  _ . 

3 207,  583 

1, 164,  603 

753,  804 

7,  266,  646 

New  Mexico-..  _ ..  ... 

20,  743 

103,  206 

68,  959 

683,  904 

New  York 

946, 196 

4,  936,  146 

3,  547,  685 

42,  165,  868 

North  Carolina . 

118,  237 

567,  462 

375,  798 

1,  971,  569 

North  Dakota  ...  

5,  804 

32,  619 

22,  509 

219,  685 

Ohio  ...  

154,  211 

1,  796,  933 

* 1,  348,  397 

* 13,  465,  169 

Oklahoma.  ..  . . 

61,  695 

288,  833 

194,  676 

1,  868,  421 

Oregon _ 

94,  724 

274,  605 

138,  345 

1,  572, 104 

Pennsylvania- ..  . ...  _ 

2 313,  377 

3,  202,  030 

2,  405, 172 

26,  771,  358 

Rhode  Island.  ...  

85,  615 

475,  213 

377,  210 

3,  542,  003 

South  Carolina  ._  . . ...  ... 

2 60,  184 

305,  871 

199,  390 

1,  155,  867 

South  Dakota...  . 

4,  905 

30,  646 

18,  252 

140,  911 

Tennessee  . . 

72,  760 

543,  883 

388,  060 

2,  790,  442 

Texas..  ...  . . . 

165,  950 

590,  320 

367,  560 

5,  777,  286 

Utah ...  . -._  . 

21,  316 

104,  378 

79,  666 

866,  920 

Vermont  . ...  . 

14,  308 

60,  351 

35,  850 

290,  583 

Virginia  ..  . . ..  . . - 

60,  747 

400,  740 

292,  365 

2,  214,  053 

Washington..  ...  ..  . _ 

60,  009 

454, 169 

290,  854 

3,  423,  457 

West  Virginia.  ..  . ...  . . .. 

97,  896 

342,  590 

252,  172 

2,  097,  301 

Wisconsin . . _ _ - _ 

5 97,  021 

462,  078 

218,  174 

2,  156,  305 

Wyoming.  ....  . . . 

10,  240 

51,  465 

42,  671 

533,  242 

1 Unadjusted  for  returned  or  voided  benefit  checks. 
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('Ini ms  mid  payments , by  states,  fiscal  year  1988-39 


[Data  reported  by  State  agencies] 


State 

Number  of  claims  received 

Benefit  payments  issued  1 

Initial 

1 

! Continued 

1 

Number 

Amount 

Total.  

9, 051.  764 

3 53,  356,  844 

42.  657. 195 

! 

$446, 147, 917 

Alabama.  ___  . 

105, 042 

1,  130.  330 

1 • 917.  264 

6,  410,  709 

Alaska.  ...  ... 

2,  468 

14.  683 

15.  301 

221,  460 

Arizona .... 

25. 176 

204.  682 

156.  933 

1,  784,  340 

Arkansas . . 

49. 163 

255, 194 

156,912 

1,  000,  273 

California . 

678.  049 

4.  656,  205 

3,  515,  803 

34, 139,  599 

Colorado.  

47,  746 

286, 847 

205,  205 

2, 121,  501 

Connecticut _ 

173.  462 

982.  967 

795,  022 

7,  771,  699 

Delaware . 

District  of  Columbia  ...  . 

13.  545 
25.  343 

56,  634 
342  256 

51.  303 
204.  850 
107,  003 

397.  756 
1, 718,  502 
775,  207 

Florida 

60.  447 

267,  916 

O 'oreia . 

82.  060 

398,  849 

256.  396 

1, 499,  269 

Hawaii 

3 3 608 

11,  129 

10,  782 

94,  574 

Idaho 

Illinois 

36,  274 

287,  583 

195,  787 

2, 143,  121 

Indiana .... 

3 192,  794 

2,  487,  095 

1.  940.  106 

20.708,911 

Iowa . . 

133.  865 

1.020.  551 

714.  858 

6,  280,  508 

Kansas .. 

48.  759 

256,  641 

156,  599 

1,  519,  222 

Kentucky  . 

3 116,  603 

607,  989 

353,  076 

3, 003.  529 

Louisiana. 

125,  46S 

959,  594 

764.  636 

6.  035,  366 

Maine  

113.  965 

785, 126 

508.  167 

3,  884,  402 

Maryland  ...  . 

3 140,  979 

1.  350. 138 

861,  674 

7,  748,  56 5 

Massachusetts ...  . 

461,  979 

2,  728,  369 

2,  337.  059 

24,  536,  333 

Michigan 

990.  296 

4,  862,  879 

4.  217,  962 

56,  481,  90S 

Minnesota . 

122,  136 

1.  141,  698 

778,  523 

8,  539,  882 

Mississippi .....  ... 

71.  867 

499,  425 

348,  353 

1,961,456 

Missouri..  ... 

Montana...  _. 

112,  547 

609,  767 

325,  308 

2,  666,  627 

Nebraska .. 

32,  973 

158,  727 

100,  489 

862,  730 

Nevada . . 

7.  002 

39,  026 

33,  684 

421,913 

New  Hampshire. . _ _ ... 

62,680 

400,  575 

236,  725 

l,  950, 101 

New  Jersey ..  

3 226.  000 

1.  344,  291 

915,019 

8, 826. 160 

New  Mexico . . . _ 

21.340 

90,  989 

67.  323 

651,998 

New  York 

2.034.539 

--  3.  131,862 

6.  660,  768 

87,  267, 063 

North  Carolina ...  

278.564  i 

1,  985,  345 

956.  914 

6,  119,594 

North  Dakota _ _ . 

8,325  1 

60.  063 

41,405 

375,  749 

Ohio  . 

263.721 

2.  206.  255 

1,311,886 

12,  500, 465 

Oklahoma  .. 

79.110 

420,  819 

286.  770 

2,  82ft.  996 

Oregon  _ 

121,247  j 

714,  187 

443.681 

4,815,394 

Pennsylvania 

3 624.  470  j 

7,  424,  041 

5,990.332  | 

66,  279,214 

Rhode  Island.  ..  . 

155,046  • 

1.001.  190 

638,253  j 

5,  746,  425 

South  Carolina .. 

3 95,  020 

595,  689 

348.  184  1 

1,  782, 864 

South  Dakota.  . 

8,046  j 

54,  343 

31.637  j 

289, 670 

Tennessee 

131.389 

1.  466.  555 

743.208 

5, 076, 025 

Texas.  ._ 

301,779 

1,  789,  313 

1,148  043 

11,  492,  557 

Utah 

50.531 

253,539 

185,055 

1,939,  945 

Vermont.. . 

19.633 

106,  137 

72,459 

639, 665 

Virginia  .... 

113.688 

980,  737 

798.822 

5, 676, 162 

Washington 

104,346 

456.820 

346, 342 

3,  635,  237 

W est  Virginia  . 

144.314 

1,359,  130  s 

714,239 

6,  444,  250 

Y isconsin 

5 220.  154 

1,038,018 

634, 068 

6,  330, 106 

Wyoming ... 

14.206  : 

74,646  I 

57,  007 

758.915 

1 Unadjusted  for  returned  or  voided  benefit  checks. 

? Excludes  New  York,  July  1938  through  March  1939. 

3 Excludes  additional  claims. 

4 Data  not  reported  July  1938  through  March  1939. 

; Includes  claims  taken  for  total  and  part-total  unemployment  only. 


During  1939,  the  initial  claims  amounted  to  9.757,000,  approxi- 
mately; the  continued  claims  to  56,500,000,  in  round  figures.  The 
amount  of  benefits  paid  during  that  year  were,  roughly,  $430,000,000. 
of  which  about  $398,000,000  were  paid  to  those  totally  unemployed 
and  about  $21,000,000  to  those  partially  unemployed. 

The  number  of  new  claims  authorized  during  the  year  was  some- 
thing oyer  four  million — about  4,300,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  “authorized”  in  that 
connection,  do  you  mean  “approved*’? 

Mr.  Powell.  Those  determined  to  be  eligible  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Approved? 
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Mr.  Powell.  Yes.  sir ; in  other  words,  about  4,300,000  individuals 
were  paid  benefits  during  that  year.  The  tabulation  is  by  States 
and  can  be  inserted  in  the  record,  if  you  would  like. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Very  well;  we  will  have  it  inserted  in  the  record. 
(The  information  is  as  follows:) 

Table  S. — Number  of  iicir  claims  a uthorized,  by  months  and  by  States,  calendar 

year  IDS!) 


[Data  reported  by  State  agencies,  corrected  to  Jan.  22,  1940] 


Total,  year 


Alabama 59,  952 

Alaska 2.  *2  > 

Arizona 14,430 

Arkansas 49,  754 

California 363,019 

Colorado 35,199 

Connecticut 1 71,  514 

Delaware 12.437 

District  of  Columbia 16,440 

Florida 53,  981 

Georgia 59,  29s 

Hawaii 4,  350 

Idaho 'll,  338 

Illinois 2 197,682 

Indiana 98,934 

Iowa 51,333 

Kan st is 3b,  -tin 

Kentucky 68,  447 

Louisiana 69,  149 

Maine 43.  778 

Maryland 58.  935 

Massachusetts 1 194,  001 

Michigan 296.170 

Minnesota 69.  982 

Mississippi 26,  204 

Missouri2 89,473 

Montana 9.  513  • 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina- 
North  Dakota--. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylva  nia  _ _ . 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina- 
South  Dakota  :<_ 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia — 

Wisconsin  1 

Wyoming 


Total , year  19.19 

20,  741 

6,  613 
23,  177 

208,  01  s 
11,  769 
1 312,  649 
1 49,  718 

7,  131 
221,  755 

52,  912 
44,  433 
644,  891 
87,  707 
49,  232 
5,447 
57,  739 
- 1 113, 153 

20,  371 
7,  357 
64, 130 
78,606 
56,  311 
132,  621 
11,  264 


Total 


1 4,  343,  087 


1 Data  for  January  wore  not  reported  by  Connecticut.  Massachusetts,  and  Texas  : for 
March  by  Idaho;  for  the  period  January— March  by  North  Carolina;  and  for  the  period 
April— August  by  New  York. 

J lUnefits  first  payable  July  1930. 

South  Dakota  suspended  operations  July  28  to  September  26,  inclusive. 

'r  Represents  all  initial  claims  authorized. 


Mr.  Tarver  (continuing).  Are  there  any  questions,  gentlemen,  of  a 
general  nature  relating  to  the  activities  of  this  Bureau? 

STANDARDS  SET  VP  FOR  STATE  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  LAWS 

Air.  Keefe.  May  I ask:  As  I understand  this  unemployment -com- 
pensation law,  the  Federal  agency  sets  up  certain  standards  for  the 
States  to  meet,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Powell.  The  Federal  act  sets  up  certain  standards. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Yes;  the  Federal  act  sets  np  certain  standards  for  the 
various  States  to  meet  and  they  pass  their  own  unemployment-compen- 
sation laws  meeting  those  standards? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

OPERATION  OF  WISCONSIN  MERIT-RATING  SYSTEM  OF  T FNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  Keefe.  Now  you  are  familiar,  Mr.  Altmeyer,  with  the  situation 
that  exists  in  Wisconsin  and  the  bombardment  which  some  of  us  have 
been  subjected  to  with  reference  to  the  Wisconsin  merit-rating  system 
of  unemployment  compensation.  I have  been  trying  to  give  some 
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attention  to  the  thing,  which  is  rather  technical,  sometimes,  to  under- 
stand just  what  the  problem  is.  Now,  how  many  States  are  there  that 
have  merit-rating  systems  of  unemployment  compensation? 

Mr.  Powell.  In  operation  ? 

Mr.  Keefe.  Yes. 

Mr.  A ltmeyer.  Wisconsin  is  the  only  one  with  merit  rating  ac- 
tually in  operation  prior  to  January  1 of  this  year.  Four  additional, 
States  (Indiana,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  Kentucky)  will  begin 
merit  rating  during  1940.  Thirty-nine  States  have  a provision  for 
merit  rating  of  one  kind  or  another,  but  Wisconsin  and  six  other 
States  (Kentucky,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Indiana,  South  Da- 
kota, and  Vermont)  are  the  only  ones  that  have  an  “individual  re- 
serve account  system.” 

Mr.  Keefe.  Each  employer,  under  the  Wisconsin  plan,  has  an 
individual  reserve  account? 

Mr.  Altmeyeil  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Which,  under  the  Wisconsin  law,  when  that  account 
reaches  certain  proportions,  a credit  for  employment  experience  is 
given  to  that  employer,  on  the  theory  of  continuing  employment. 
Now  then,  does  that  have  the  opposite  effect — does  this  experience 
individual  reserve  account  have  the  opposite  effect  of  an  employer 
refusing  to  take  on  new  employees  and  cutting  down  his  number  of 
employees  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  a large  question. 

Mr.  Keefe.  I am  looking  at  it  now  from  the  large  social  view  of 
the  Social  Security  law,  and  especially  this  unemployment  compen- 
sation that  is  presumed  to  perfect  and  carry  it  out. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Well,  answering  you  generally,  I would  say,  Con- 
gressman, it  means  that  an  employer  will  think  twice  before  he  takes 
new  employees  on,  because  he  is  assuming  an  obligation  for  the  pay- 
ment of  unemployment  benefits  if  he  cannot  keep  that  fellow  steadily 
employed;  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  also  think  twice  before  he  lays 
a man  off  completely,  because  he  will  have  to  pay  unemploy'ment 
benefits.  Now,  whether  the  one  cancels  the  other,  I do  not  think  can 
be  answered  definitely. 

As  you  know,  employers  in  Wisconsin  feel  it  has  stabilized  employ- 
ment ; but  how  that  stabilization  has  occurred  and  why  it  has  occurred, 
whether  it  is  because  the  employer  has  rationalized  his  internal  oper- 
ations, or  whether  he  has  been  careful  in  the  selection  of  new  em- 
ployees, or  what  not,  is  still  a question  that  cannot  be  decided 
definitely. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Have  you  any  statistical  information  on  that  subject  ? 
You  know  who  the  employers  are  who  have  been  given  advantage  of 
the  credits? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Based  upon  the  building  up  of  an  individual-employer 
reserve,  as  against  their  pay  roll,  or  their  defined  pay  roll,  in  a year  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Keefe.  In  other  words,  if  this  employer  keeps  his  people  work- 
ing in  that  year,  he  does  not  have  to  draw  upon  his  individual -reserve 
account  which  has  been  built  up;  if  he  throws  any  of  them  out  of 
employment,  they  immediately  start  to  draw  and,  when  that  fund 
goes  below  the  reserve  standards  which  are  set  up,  then  he  lias  to 
continue  to  contribute  his  taxes  to  build  that  fund  back  up  again. 
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Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Now,  have  you  any  statistical  or  other  information 
that  would  show,  as  a class,  those  who  are  getting  the  benefit  of  the 
exemption  under  the  law  ? They  have  to  pay  the  1 percent,  do  they 
not  ? 

Mr.  Al  tmeyer.  They  can  go  down  to  zero,  if  they  meet  the  reserve 
requirements. 

Mr.  Keefe.  They  would  have  to  pay  the  administrative  cost, 
wouldn’t  they? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Oh,  yes;  the  three-tenths  of  1 percent. 

Mr.  Keefe.  They  woidd  have  to  pay  that  in  any  event,  but  they 
could  get  a credit  of  the  2.7  percent. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes;  provided  they  build  their  reserve  up  to  the 
standard  set  in  the  law.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Keefe.  When  he  builds  up  his  reserve  to  the  standard  set-up 
in  the  law,  the  individual  reserve,  and  keeps  that  reserve  there,  then 
he  doesn’t  have  to  pay  the  2.7  percent,  because  he  only  pays  the 
three-tenths  percent  tax. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Keefe.  As  a result  of  correspondence  which  I received  this 
morning  from  a large  employer  in  my  district,  who  is  very  antago- 
nistic to  the  merit-rating  system  that  we  have  in  Wisconsin,  because 
in  his  particular  industry  he  has  had  such  a marked  turnover  of 
employment  that  lie  lias  not  been  able  to  keep  his  reserve  up,  whereas 
a competitor  located  in  the  same  town  has  maintained  a continuity  of 
employment  and  has  built  his  reserves  up  sufficiently  so  that  lie  can 
take  advantage  of  the  credit,  and  this  fellow  says  he  has  2.7  percent 
advantage  of  him  right  off  the  bat,  and  it  is  an  unfair  advantage. 

Now,  then,  in  the  consideration  of  this  question  we  have  to  take 
into  consideration  these  fellows,  the  one  who  has  discharged  his  men 
the  minute  his  work  slumped  off  a little  bit,  as  against  this  fellow 
over  here  who  has  worked  day  and  night  to  keep  his  men  on  the  pay- 
roll, and  who  has  kept  them  there,  whether  they  had  work  to  do  or 
not.  He  has  kept  them  employed  at  their  regular  wage.  Whereas 
this  fellow  has  let  his  men  go  the  minute  he  was  the  least  little  bit 
slack,  and  thrown  them  onto  the  unemployment,  and  the  fellow  who 
was  earning  a good  wage  suddenly  found  himself  getting  $12  or  $15 
a week  under  the  unemployment  compensation.  He  complains  be- 
cause he  has  not  been  able  to  build  his  reserve  up  to  get  the  advantage 
of  that  2.7  percent  credit. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a concern  in  the  South  that  writes  to 
me  that  is  in  competition  with  the  Kimberley  Clark  Co.,  in  the  paper 
mill  industry,  and  they  say  that  Kimberley  Clark  has  the  advantage 
of  them  in  the  same  field  because  Kimberley  Clark  has  built  up  their 
reserve  so  that  they  are  getting  the  advantage  of  the  offset  credit, 
whereas  this  concern  in  the  South  is  unable  to  do  it. 

It  permits  a very  interesting  problem,  and  I hope  it  will  be  fully 
explored  before  we  make  any  mistake,  because  I think  98  percent  of 
the  people  in  Wisconsin  or  more  than  that,  if  the  people  who  write 
me  are  any  indication,  are  very  much  sold  on  the  Wisconsin  idea, 
and  I am  frank  to  say  that  some  of  my  good  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  are  very  much  interested  in  this  program,  feeling 
that  the  Wisconsin  program  is  a very  good  idea,  and  that  one  offsets 
the  other. 
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'Fake  Judge  Tarver’s  case,  if  they  had  a law  down  in  his  State  such 
a<  we  have,  that  man  would  scratch  to  keep  his  people  on  the  payroll 
<o  that  he  wouldn’t  have  to  draw  upon  the  individual  reserve  fund 
credited  to  his  account. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  is  the  percentage  of  the  total  payroll  that  a man 
must  have  paid  in  as  a reserve  before  he  is  entitled  to  exemption 
under  the  Wisconsin  law? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  There  is  a standard  in  the  Social  Security  Act 
itself.  The  reserve  has  to  be  built  up  to  7 y2  percent  of  the  total 
wages  payable  by  him  in  the  preceding  calendar  year,  and,  further- 
more, the  account  must  amount  to  not  less  than  five  times  the  largest 
amount  of  compensation  paid  from  his  account  in  any  one  of  the 
:’>  preceding  calendar  years,  and  benefits  must  ha\re  been  payable  from 
his  account  in  the  preceding  year.  It  has  to  meet  those  three  stand  - 
a ids. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Let  me  ask  this,  Air.  Altmeyer : What  do  you  do  in  a 
case  where  a State  has  no  workmen’s  compensation  law  and  a man  is 
injured  in  industry,  no  workmen’s  compensation  law  at  all?  I am 
thinking  of  a State  where  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Mississippi  and  Arkansas.  Arkansas  has  a law, 
but  it  is  not  yet  operative. 

Air.  Keefe.  Alississippi  has  a law  and  Arkansas  has  one,  but  it  is 
not  operative. 

Air.  Altmeyer.  Eight. 

Air.  Keefe.  Are  these  people  subject  to  the  unemployment  com 
pen  sat  ion  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No;  because  under  unemployment  compensation 
a person  must  be  not  only  willing  to  work,  but  able  to  work. 

Air.  Keefe.  He  is  in  a bad  situation  in  those  two  States,  it  seems 
to  me;  he  hasn't  got  a -chance.  One  of  these  concerns  that  write  me 
is  located  in  Alississippi.  They  don’t  even  have  workmen’s  compen- 
sation to  take  care  of  their  employees,  and  they  are  squawking  about 
the  fact  that  any  big  concern  in  my  State  is  able  to  build  up  an 
u n employ mei it  reserve . 

Air.  Engel.  Mr.  Altmeyer,  in  the  automobile  industry  in  years 
past — and  by  the  automobile  industry,  I mean  not  only  the  manu- 
facture of  automobiles,  but  the  manufacture  of  parts,  and  the 
foundries  which  manufacture  the  castings,  and  so  forth,  scattered 
all  over  the  country;  it  has  been  in  a sense  a seasonal  industry,  em- 
ployment practically  for  6 or  7 months,  and  then  down  for  5 months. 
The  result  has  been  that  there  has  been  an  influx  of  labor  into  t host' 
centers  to  meet  the  peak  employment,  and  then  during  the  I or  A 
months  when  they  have  not  been  producing,  those  people  have  been 
on  relief. 

Wouldn’t  that  merit  system  tend  to  stabilize  that  and  spread  that 
employment  over  a longer  period  for  fewer  men  and  prevent  that 
influx  ? 

Air.  Altmeyer.  That  is  the  argument  for  individual  employer 
experience  rating.  Of  course,  you  get  into  the  fundamental  ques 
tion  underlying  the  theory  of  unemployment  insurance,  when  you 
discuss  this  merit  rating.  One  side  says  that  unemployment  is  a 
social  hazard  and  that  the  amount  of  that  social  hazard  that  an 
individual  employer  can  avoid  is  inconsiderable.  The  Wisconsin 
school  of  thought  says  that  the  amount  of  that  unemployment  that  the 
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individual  employer  can  prevent  is  very  large.  At  least,  it  is  large 
enough  that  the  incentive  ought  to  be  created  for  him  to  attempt 
to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Your  figures  ought  to  disclose  some  interesting  com- 
parison, I should  think,  between  Wisconsin  and  these  other  States — 
I don't  know  wliat  they  show — as  to  the  amount  of  compensation 
paid  for  unemployment  in  comparable  industries. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  While  we  have  obtained  such  information  from 
several  States  we  haven't  been  operating  sufficiently  long  to  develop 
such  information  on  a comprehensive  basis  and  consequently  we  are 
not  yet  prepared  to  make  any  general  conclusions  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Do  you  find  pressure  and  demand,  Mr.  Altmeyer,  be- 
cause of  the  creation  of  these  reserves,  either  under  the  merit  rating- 
system,  or  otherwise,  throughout  the  country  calling  for  increased 
unemployment-  compensation  and  an  extension  of  the  period  of  time, 
and  a cutting  down  of  the  waiting  period  and  all  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keefe.  In  other  words,  you  find  in  your  experience  as  the 
head  of  this  Department,  the  same  experience  which  I know  you  had 
when  you  were  pioneering  along  in  the  Wisconsin  compensation  law. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Workmen’s  compensation. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Workmen's  compensation  law,  that  the  ultimate  achieve- 
ment of  a fine  piece  of  legislation  took  a long  period  of  time,  and  it 
gradually  worked  itself  up.  We  started  with  small  payments  and 
have  gradually  got  them  up  now  to  a place  where  they  are  taking- 
care  of  people  pretty  well.  You  find  that  same  pressure  here  on  this 
unemployment,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Do  you  think  it  is  motivated  by  the  fact  that  you 
have  this  large  reserve,  this  large  amount  of  reserve  funds  there? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I think  partially,  but  I think  more  fundamentally 
it  is  a recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  present  benefits  in  all  State 
laws  are  inadequate,  for  example,  as  measured  by  the  benefits  under 
workmen's  compensation.  The  reason  the  benefits  are  inadequate  is 
in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  in  making  our  estimates  we  were  pretty 
conservative  as  to  wliat  the  3-percent  rate  could  cover  by  way  of 
benefits,  and  we  put  in  a loading  factor  of  33%  percent,  which  ap- 
parently has  turned  out  to  be  too  high  a loading  factor. 

There  is  the  fundamental  question — I don't  know  whether  it  will 
come  up  at  this  session  of  Congress  or  not — -as  to  what  is  to  be  done. 
These  reserves  under  the  State  unemployment  compensation  laws 
have  built  up  to  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars,  and  by  the  end  of 
this  calendar  year  if  the  present  trend  continues,  they  will  probably 
be  up  to  $2,000,000,000,  while  at  the  same  time,  as  I say,  the  benefit 
provisions  under  the  State  laws  are  inadequate,  inadequate  in  the 
sense  that  a large  proportion  of  the  workers  exhaust  their  benefits 
before  they  find  employment,  and  inadequate  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  50  percent  of  the  wage,  with  a top  of  $15  per  week,  so  that  a man 
earning-  $30  or  $40  per  week  gets  only  $15.  In  the  case  of  the  low- 
paid  workers  earning  only  $10  or  $12  a week,  certainly  50  percent 
is  pretty  small  to  maintain  them  during  that  period. 

Mr.  Houstox.  How  many  weeks  does  that  run,  Mr.  Altmeyer? 
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Mr.  A ltmeyer.  In  most  States  it  runs  from  13  to  16  Aveeks,  de- 
pending upon  how  much  employment  the  man  had. 

Mr.  Houston.  In  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No,  the  employment  he  had  in  what  we  call  the 
base  period,  that  is,  the  qualification  period.  In  most  States  the 
length  of  time  a man  can  draw  benefits  is  related  to  the  length  of 
time  he  worked  in  the  qualifying  period. 

Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Altmeyer,  we  have  discussed  the  case  where  an 
employer  by  stabilizing  employment,  by  doing  everything  he  could 
to  stabilize  employment,  has  been  able  to  increase  the  reserve  fund 
up  to  the  point  where  his  employment  insurance  is  reduced  from  3 
percent  down  to  0.3  percent. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  E ngel.  Now,  I would  like  to  have  you  discuss  the  other  case, 
that  is,  the  case  of,  the  employer  who  has  been  just  as  honest,  just 
as  sincere,  making  just  as  great  an  effort  to  stabilize  employment,  but 
in  spite  of  everything  he  has  done,  the  3 percent  he  has  paid  in  has 
not  been  adequate  to  meet  the  employment  insurance  which  that  em- 
ployer should  have. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Well,  in  Wisconsin  it  flexes  both  ways.  An  em- 
ployer who  has  not  been  able  to  stabilize  and  keep  up  his  reserve 
account  to  a certain  level  will  have  to  pay  higher  than  the  2.7  percent 
rating.  It  can  go  up  as  high  as  4 percent  in  Wisconsin  and  several 
other  States. 

In  Michigan,  for  example,  you  are  going  to  have  a difficult  time 
paying  benefits  at  the  average  2.7  percent  rate. 

Mr.  Engel.  I am  thinking  particularly  about  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, and  the  allied  industries;  for  instance,  like  your  piston- ring 
industry,  motor-block  industry,  your  body  work,  in  addition  to  the 
assembling  plants,  where  despite  the  amount  that  they  have  been 
paying  in,  the  employee  has  not  maintained  a sufficient  reserve  indi- 
vidually to  pay  him  for  this  16-week  period. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Take  a situation  which  I know  a little  bit  about,  over 
in  Michigan,  with  regard  to  this  situation.  You  made  the  statement 
that  you  don’t  think  they  could  meet  their  unemployment  situation 
over  there  with  the  2.7  percent  tax. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I think  it  will  be  very  difficult. 

Mr.  Keefe.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it,  when  they  can't 
meet  it?  And  there  are  some  States  that  can’t  meet  it  now.  What 
do  you  do  there? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Over  the  course  of  a business  cycle  some  States 
would  pay  out  more  than  they  take  in.  Michigan  is  one.  Those 
States  will  run  out  of  money. 

Mr.  Keefe.  All  right,  they  will  run  out  of  money.  Now  then, 
the  argument  is  for  the  pooling  of  funds.  I have  heard  that  argument 
advanced ; unemployment  is  a social  problem  and  we  should  pool  the 
funds  into  a giant  Federal  pool  and  take  the  money  from  Wisconsin 
to  pay  the  unemployed  of  Michigan.  Hasn’t  that  argument  been 
advanced  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Gentlemen,  let  us  see  if  we  can’t  make  a little  progress 
here.  We  have  about  140  pages  to  go  through,  and  we  are  on  page  1<S. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  Office  of  the  Director. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  DIRECTOR,  PERSONAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  figures  at  the  top  of  page  18  will  be  inserted  in 
the  record.  The  amount  is  identical  with  that  appropriated  for  1940, 
and  1 think  requires  no  discussion  unless  somebody  desires  to  ask  a 
question. 

(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year,  1941;  positions,  5;  amount,  $16,580.  Fiscal  year 
1940;  positions,  5;  amount,  $16,580. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  DIRECTOR,  PERSONAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  Tarver.  Office  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Director.  The  figures 
on  page  18  will  be  made  a part  of  the  record. 

(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941;  positions,  50;  amount,  $116,460.  Fiscal  year 
1940;  positions,  54;  amount,  $119,461.  Decrease:  positions,  4;  amount,  $3,001. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  a small  decrease  of  $8,100  estimated  here. 
What  is  the  explanation  of  those  figures? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  a lapse. 

Mr.  T arver.  The  statement  was  made  in  the  record,  I believe,  that 
this  resulted  from  the  elimination  of  four  positions. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  right,  in  that  case. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  DIVISION  PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Unemployment  Compensation  Division.  The  figures 
on  page  19  in  this  respect  will  go  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  figures  are  as  follows:) 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941:  Positions,  125;  amount,  $335,320.  Fiscal 
year  1940;  Positions,  125;  amount,  $335,320. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  amount  estimated  for  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Division  is  identical  with  the  appropriation  for  1940.  I 
presume  there  is  no  change  in  personnel  contemplated,  that  is,  the 
number  of  personnel  or  type  of  positions. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  correct. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Office  of  the  Assistant  Director,  the  figures  on  the 
same  page  will  go  in  the  record. 

(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941:  Positions,  11;  amount,  $32,220.  Fiscal 
year  1940 : Positions,  11  ; amount,  $32,220. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  same  amount  is  estimated  as  the  appropriation  for 
the  present  year.  That,  I think,  requires  no  discussion. 

LEGISLATION  AND  ANALYSIS  SECTION,  PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Legislation  and  Analysis  Section,  page  20.  The  figures 
on  that  page  will  go  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Departmental, — Fiscal  year  1941 : Positions,  75 ; amount,  $184,760.  Fiscal  year 
1940 : Positions,  75 ; amount,  $184,760. 
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Mr.  T 'arver.  There  is  no  increase  sought.  The  figures  are  identical 
with  1940.  There  will  probably  be  no  discussion  necessary  of  this 
item  unless  some  of  the  members  desire  to  ask  questions. 

OPERATING  STANDARDS  AND  SYSTEMS  SECTION,  PERSONAE  SERVICES 

Mr.  T arver.  Operating  Standards  and  Systems  Section.  The  fig- 
ures at  the  bottom  of  page  21  will  go  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows  :) 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941 : Positions,  39 ; amount,  $118,340.  Fiscal  year 
1940:  Positions,  39;  amount,  $118,340. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  amounts  for  the  Operating  Standards  and  Sys- 
tems Section  are  identical  with  the  appropriation  for  the  present  year. 
T assume  there  is  no  discussion. 

EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  DIVISION,  PERSONAL  SERVICES 


Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  is  Employment  Service  Division.  The  fig- 
ures at  the  top  of  page  24  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 


Fiscal  year  1941 

Fiscal  year  1940 

Increase 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Departmental . 

District  of  Columbia  Employment  Center . 

Total  departmental _.  . ..  

Field  . . 

87 

128 

$208, 110 
212, 160 

98 

128 

$226,  568 
212,  160 

-11 

— $18,  458 

215 

138 

420,  270 
315, 180 

226 

138 

438,728 
315, 180 

-11 

-18,  458 

Grand  total 

353 

735,  450 

364 

753,  908 

-11 

- 18,  158 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  a decrease  of  $18,458  estimated  here.  Will 
you  explain  that  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  is  a decrease  of  11  positions. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  IN  CHARGE 


Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  item  is  Office  of  the  Assistant  Director  in 
charge,  at  the  bottom  of  page  24.  The  figures  there  included  will 
be  made  a part  of  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941 : Positions,  11 ; amount,  $39,960.  Fiscay  year 
1940 : Positions,  11 ; amount,  $39,960. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  amount  estimated  for  this  item  is  identical  with 
the  amount  appropriated  for  1940.  No  discussion,  unless  somebody 
desires  to  ask  a question. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 

The  next  item  is  Office  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Director. 
The  figures  with  relation  to  this  item  on  page  25  will  be  made  a part 
of  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 
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Office,  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Director,  departmental. — Fiscal  year 
1941 : Positions,  10;  amount,  $23,960.  Fiscal  year  1940:  Positions,  10;  amount, 
$23,960. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  amount  estimated  for  this  item  is  the  same  as  for 
the  present  fiscal  year. 

veterans'  placement  service  section 


Veterans’  Placement  Service  Section,  at  the  bottom  of  page  25. 
The  figu  res  will  be  made  a part  of  the  record. 

(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 


Fiscal  year  1941 

Fiscal  year  1940 

Increase 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Departmental  . ..  

5 

$10, 460 

5 

$10, 460 

Field  

102 

220;  600 

102 

220,  500 

Total  

107 

230, 960 

107 

230,  960 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  amount  estimated  for  this  item  is  identical  with 
the  amount  appropriated  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 


FARM  PLACEMENT  SERVICE  SECTION 

The  next  item  is  “Farm  Placement  Service  Section,”  at  the  bottom 
of  page  26.  The  figures  in  the  justification  will  be  made  a part  of 
the  record. 

(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows : ) 


Fiscal  year  1941 

Fiscal  year  1940 

Increase 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Departmental  

1 

$1,  800 
39, 480 

1 

$1, 800 
39, 480 

Field  

18 

18 

Total 

19 

41,  280 

19 

41,  280 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  amount  is  identical  with  the  appropriation  for 
the  present  fiscal  year,  so  I assume  there  will  be  no  discussion. 

SPECIAL  PLACEMENT  SECTION 

The  figures  on  page  27  covering  the  Special  Placement  Section 
will  be  made  a part  of  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

i Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941 : Positions,  8 ; amount,  $21,500.  Fiscal  year 
1940 : Positions,  8 ; amount,  $21,500. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  amount  requested  here  is  identical  with  the 
appropriation  for  the  present  year. 

STANDARDS  AND  METHODS  SECTION 

| The  next  item  is  “Standards  and  Methods  Section,”  page  28.  The 
figures  will  be  included  in  the  record  at  this  point. 


i 
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(rrho  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 


Fiscal  year  1941 

Fiscal  year  1940 

Increase 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Departmental  

16 

$31,  230 
42,  400 

18 

$37, 160 
42,  400 

2 

— $5, 930 

Field  

14 

14 

Total  .... 

30 

73,  630 

32 

79,  560 

2 

-5,930 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  a decrease  of  $5,930  estimated  here.  Will  you 
explain  that? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  a decrease  of  two  positions. 

Mr.  Engel.  Were  those  positions  actually  decreased,  or  transferred  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Decreased  over  1940. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  the  11  you  discussed  before  were  decreases,  not 
transfers ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  This  is  part  of  the  11.  There  are  2 positions  less 
in  Standards  and  Methods  and  9 in  the  next  category,  Occupational 
Analysis  Section,  making  up  the  11. 

Mr.  Engel.  This  is  really  a decrease  and  is  not  offset  by  an  increase 
some  place  else? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  These  items  of  decrease  make  up  the  total  decrease  you 
t estified  about  awhile  ago  in  regard  to  the  saving  that  has  been  accom- 
plished by  this  consolidation  of  sections  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 

occupational  analysis  section 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  item  is  “Occupational  Analysis  Section.”  The 
figures  at  the  bottom  of  page  28  will  be  made  a part  of  the  record  at 
this  point. 

(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 


Fiscal  year  1941 

Fiscal  year  1940 

Decrease 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Departmental  

36 

$79,  200 

45 

$91,  728 

9 

$12,  528 

Field .. 

4 

12,  800 

4 

12,  800 

Total 

40 

92,  000 

49 

104,  528 

9 

12,  528 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  a decrease  here  of  $12,528,  which  T under- 
stand is  effective  by  the  elimination  of  nine  positions. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  EMPLOYMENT  CENTER 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  is  District  of  Columbia  Employment  Center. 
The  figures  on  page  29  will  be  made  a part  of  the  record  at  this 
point. 

(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941 : Position,  128 ; amount,  $212,100.  Fiscal 
year  1940 : Position,  128 ; amount  $212,160. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  The  figures  here  show  that  the  appropriation  is  iden- 
tical with  that  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  unless  some  member 
of  the  committee  desires  to  ask  a question,  we  will  pass  on. 

FIELD  DIVISION 


Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  item  is  the  field  division,  at  page  31.  The 
figures  will  be  included  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 


Fiscal  year  1941 

Fiscal  year  1940 

Decrease 

Position 

Amount 

Position 

Amount 

Position 

Amount 

Departmental  .. 

Field  

85 

44 

$210, 640 
178, 000 

129 

44 

$265, 613 
178, 000 

44 

$54, 973 

Total.. . . 

129 

388, 640 

173 

443, 613 

44 

54,973 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  a substantial  decrease  indicated  here,  of 
$54,973,  which  I assume  is  caused  by  the  elimination  of  the  44  posi- 
tions indicated. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF 

Mr.  Tarver.  Office  of  the  Chief.  The  figures  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  will  go  in  the  record. 

(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941:  Positions,  4;  amount,  $11,900.  Fiscal  year 
1940 : Positions,  8 ; amount,  $17,207.  Decrease : Positions,  4 ; amount,  $5,307. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  a decrease  here  of  $5,307,  which  it  is  indi- 
cated is  accomplished  by  the  elimination  of  four  positions. 

RECORDS  AND  ANALYSIS  SECTION 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  figures  on  the  Records  and  Analysis  Section  will 
be  made  a part  of  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941:  Positions,  40;  amount,  $82,920.  Fiscal  year 
1940 : Positions,  62  ; amount,  $96,096.  Decrease  : Positions,  22 ; amount,  $13,176. 

AREA  SECTIONS 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  item  is  “Area  sections”  on  page  32.  The 
figures  relating  thereto  will  be  made  a part  of  the  record  at  this 
point, 

(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941 : Positions,  41 ; amount,  $115,820.  Fiscal 
year  1940 : Positions,  59 : amount,  $152,310.  Decrease : Positions,  18 ; amount, 
$36,490. 

FIELD 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  item  is  “Field”  on  the  same  page.  The  fig- 
ures covering  this  item  will  be  made  a part  of  the  record. 
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(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Field. — Fiscal  year  1941 : Positions,  44 ; amount,  $178,000.  Fiscal  year  1940'r 
Positions,  44;  amount,  $178,000. 

RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS  DIVISION 

Mr.  T arver.  Research  and  Statistics  Division,  page  33.  The  fig- 
ures covering  this  will  be  made  a part  of  the  record. 

(T1  le  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941:  Positions,  132;  amount,  $281,600.  Fiscal 
year  1940:  Positions,  135;  amount.  $291,977.  Decrease:  Positions,  3;  amount,. 
$10,377. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  a decrease  here  of  $10,377  estimated.  That  it 
seems  is  made  possible  by  the  elimination  of  three  positions.  Any 
questions,  gentlemen,  regarding  this  item  ? 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF 

Mr.  Tarver.  Next  is  office  of  the  Chief,  on  the  same  page:  The 
figures  covering  this  will  be  made  a part  of  the  record. 

(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941 : Positions,  3 ; amount,  $9,740.  Fiscal  year 
1940:  Positions,  3 ; amount,  $9,500.  Increase  $240. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  a small  decrease  of  $240  shown  here.  That  is 
occasioned  by  what  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  an  increase. 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  caused  by  the  payment  of  a full  year’s  salary 
to  a person  employed  only  part  of  the  year  in  1940. 

RESEARCH  SECTION 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  is  “Research  Section,”  on  page  34.  We  will 
make  the  figures  on  that  item  a part  of  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941 : Positions  59 ; amount,  $132,520.  Fiscal  year 
1940:  Positions,  60;  amount,  $135,420.  Decrease:  Positions,  1;  amount,  $2,900. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  a small  decrease  of  $2,900,  apparently  effected 
by  the  reduction  of  one  employee. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  one  of  the  three  referred  to. 

STATISTICAL  SECTION 

Mr.  Tarver.  Statistical  Section,  page  35.  The  figures  will  be  in- 
serted in  the  record. 

(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941:  Positions,  70;  amount,  $139,340.  Fiscal 
year  1940:  Positions,  72;  amount.  $147,057.  Decrease:  Positions,  2;  amount, 
$7,717. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  a reduction  of  $7,717,  which  is  occasioned 
by  the  elimination  of  two  positions. 

It  is  noted  that  there  are  only  two  items  of  increases  aside  from 
administrative  promotions,  and  the  last-mentioned  item  is  controlled 
by  the  general  rule  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
affecting  such  matters. 
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REDUCTIONS  IN  ESTIMATES  FOR  PERSONAL  SERVICES 


We  will  have  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point  seriatim  the  fig- 
ures relating  to  the  various  items  which  in  each  case  show  a reduc- 
tion in  estimates  below  the  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  the  number  of  positions  eliminated  making  the  reduction  possible. 
All  of  the  reductions,  as  I understand  it,  are  occasioned  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  personnel. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 


OFFICE  OF  THE  BOARD 


Fiscal  year  1941 

Fiscal  year  1940 

Increase 

Posi- 

tion 

Amount 

Posi- 

tion 

Amount 

Posi- 

tion 

Amount 

Permanent  personnel,  departmental 

21 

$73, 440 

21 

$73,  640 

-$200 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ACTUARY 

Permanent  personnel,  departmental 

22 

$66,  490 

22 

$66,  640 

-$150 

OFFICE  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Permanent  personnel,  departmental 

T'prnprirqry  pprsonnel,  departmental 

115 

$308,  001 
1,500 

137 

$322,911 

1,500 

-22 

— $14, 910 

Total 

115 

309,  501 

137 

324,411 

-22 

-14,910 

BUREAU  OF  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

Permanent  personnel: 

Departmental 

Field  ...  . . 

157 

11 

$386,  860 
39,  500 

6,  650 
5,  330 

159 

11 

$390,  607 
36,  750 

6,  650 
5,  333 

-2 

— $3,  747 
2,  750 

Temporary  personnel: 
Departmental 

Field  . . .. 

-3 

Total 

188 

438,  340 

170 

439,  340 

-2 

-1,000 

BUREAU  OF  ACCOUNTS  AND  AUDITS 


Permanent  personnel: 

Departmental  . . . 

180 

$402,  860 
537,  280 

180 

$394,  300 
548, 098 

$8,  560 
-10,  818 

Field 

224 

238 

-14 

Total 

404 

940, 140 

418 

942,  398 

-14 

-2,  258 

BUREAU  OF  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 


Permament  personnel: 

Departmental . 

Field 

543 

1 

$824,  675 
4,  000 
5,750 

544 

1 

$825,  675 
4,  000 

-1 

-$1, 000 

Temporary  personnel,  departmental 

5,  750 

Total.  ...  . 

544 

834,  425 

545 

829,  675 

-1 

4,  750 

INFORMATIONAL  SERVICE 

Permanent  personnel: 

Departmental  . . 

Field  _.  _.  . _ ..  ... 

55 

20 

$138,  280 
76,  920 
3,  560 

55 

20 

$138,  600 
77, 100 
3,560 

-$320 

-180 

Temporary  personnel,  departmental 

Total  ...  

75 

218,  760 

75 

219,  260 

-500 
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INCREASE  FOR  BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  T arver.  I think  with  that  statement  and  the  insertion  of  this 
matter  in  the  record,  we  can  now  take  up  the  two  items  of  increase. 
First,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance.  The  figures  at  the  top  of  page 
80  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 


Fiscal  year  1941 

Fiscal  year  1940 

Increase 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Departmental- 

195 

$443, 070 

217 

$436, 586 

-22 

$6. 484 

Field 

58 

194, 470 

36 

117, 800 

22 

76, 670 

Total 

253 

637,  540 

253 

554, 386 

83, 154 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  a very  substantial  increase  here.  It  appears 
to  be  estimated  at  $6,484  for  departmental,  and  $76,670  for  the  field. 

Will  you  justify  that,  please? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  As  you  have  just  indicated,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance  and  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivor  Insurance  are 
the  only  bureaus  which  show  increases,  and  they  are  due  to  increased 
duties  placed  upon  those  bureaus  by  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

In  the  case  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  the  two  chief  duties 
placed  upon  it  by  the  last  session  of  Congress  were  these : It  is  now 
required  that  the  personnel  of  the  State  agencies  receiving  grants  for 
old-age  assistance,  blind  assistance,  and  aid  to  dependent  children 
must  be  selected  in  accordance  with  the  merit  system. 

The  other  change  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  was  that 
now  the  Federal  Government  will  pay  50  percent  of  the  adminis- 
trative cost  of  aid  to  the  blind.  The  Federal  Government  now  pays, 
as  you  know,  50  percent  instead  of  33%  percent  of  the  grant  to  de- 
pendent children.  In  the  past  the  law  always  has  been  that  the  same 
proportion  of  the  administrative  expense  in  case  of  aid  to  dependent 
children  should  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government,  which  was  one- 
third.  With  this  change  from  one-third  to  50  percent,  it  becomes 
more  important  to  scrutinize  the  administrative  expenses  in  the  States 
for  aid  to  dependent  children. 

It  becomes  necessary  to  do  that  also  in  the  case  of  aid  to  the  blind, 
because  previously  it  used  to  be  that  you  would  make  a grant  to  the 
State  of  50  percent  for  the  needy  biind,  then  add  to  that  a flat  5 
percent  which  the  State  could  use  for  administrative  purposes  or  for 
increased  assistance  above  the  amount  that  the  Federal  Government 
matched,  but  now  instead  of  that  flat  5 percent,  we  only  pay  50  percent 
of  the  actual  administrative  expenses.  So  in  those  two  activities,  aid 
to  the  blind  and  aid  to  dependent  children,  we  now  must  scrutinize 
the  administrative  expenses  of  the  States. 

Through  a misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  legislative  drafts- 
man, this  matching  of  50  percent  for  administrative  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  old-age  assistance  was  not  put  in  the  final  draft  of  the 
amendments  at  the  last  regular  session  of  Congress.  It  may  be  that 
the  Congress  before  it  goes  home  will  see  fit  to  make  that  change,  but 
now  we  have  a situation  in  the  case  of  aid  to  the  old  people  where  we 
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add  merely  a flat  5 percent,  while  in  the  case  of  the  other  two  cate- 
gories, we  match  50  percent  of  the  actual  administrative  expenses,  so 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  make  certain  that  we  are  matching  only  the 
actual  necessary  administrative  expenses.  And  then,  as  I mentioned 
in  the  beginning,  the  fact  that  the  States  now  must  observe  a merit 
system  of  personnel  means  we  have  added  responsibility  in  making 
certain  they  do  observe  a satisfactory  merit  system. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Are  these  costs  of  administration  running  less  than 
10  percent  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Oh,  yes.  In  the  case  of  the  aged,  I think  offhand 
they  run  something  over  5 or  6 percent.  Incomplete  data  from  about 
one-half  of  the  States  indicates  that  the  average  for  the  States  report- 
ing is  about  7.5  percent  of  total  old-age  assistance  payments. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  are  speaking  of  Federal  costs  now  or  State  costs? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I am  speaking  of  the  State  administrative  costs. 
I thought  that  was  what  you  meant.  The  Federal  administrative 
costs  are  a negligible  item.  In  the  case  of  aid  to  dependent  children 
the  State  administrative  costs  are  running  about  9 or  10  percent  of 
the  total  assistance  payments  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Engel.  In  other  words,  you  mean  the  Federal  Government  is 
actually  saving  money  by  paying  50  percent  of  the  cost  instead  of  a 
flat  5 percent  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Oh,  no;  it  costs  the  Federal  Government  more,  but 
the  increased  amount  will  go  to  those  States  that  need  it  most. 
Under  the  flat  5 percent,  the  States  which  have  the  lowest  grant, 
which  are  the  poorer  States,  get  the  lowest  amount  of  administrative 
expenses,  and  under  this  50-50  matching  of  administrative  expenses, 
a State  like  Georgia  or  Mississippi,  or  one  of  those  States  that  has  a 
very  low  grant,  will  get  more  money  for  administrative  expenses 
than  it  did  under  the  flat  5 percent.  Some  other  State  with  very 
high  monthly  grants — there  are  very  few  of  those  States — may  get  a 
little  bit  less  for  administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  Engel.  This  5 or  6 percent  of  State  cost,  or  8 or  9 percent,  is 
that  the  total  cost? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes ; this  covers  the  amount  of  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures for  such  purposes. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  the  Federal  Government  would  pay  50  percent  of 
its  cost, 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  would  be  less  than  5 percent  in  this  case, 
wouldn’t  it? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Well 

Mr.  Engel.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  Government  adds  5 per- 
cent to  its  grant,  which  would  be  2 percent  of  the  total  amount 
expended. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  It  did  before  it  was  changed. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  under  the  new  law  it  pays  50  percent  of  the 
administrative  expense,  whatever  it  may  be.  If  the  administrative 
cost  was  6 percent  of  the  total  fund,  it  would  be  3 percent,  which 
would  be  one-half  percent  more  than  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Engel.  Have  you  any  figures  as  to  how  much  additional  it 
will  cost  the  Federal  Government? 
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Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  E ngel.  X am  talking  now  about  tlie  blind  and  the  dependent 
children.  The  old-age  assistance  I understand  is  still  operating  under 
the  5 percent;  isn’t  that  right? 

Mr.  An  nviEYER.  Yes,  sir. 

Under  the  1939  amendments  we  estimate  that  the  additional  cost 
of  the  50-50  administrative  grants  for  aid  to  dependent  children  and 
aid  to  the  blind  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1941,  will  be  about 
$3.2  million  more  than  was  required  under  the  original  law. 

Mr.  E ngel.  For  administrative  costs? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  if  that  law  should  be  enacted  as  applying  to  the 
old-age  assistance,  how  much  more  would  it  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I ought  to  have  those  figures. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  can  supply  them  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I will.  The  additional  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1941,  for  50-50  adminis- 
trative grants  to  the  States  for  old-age  assistance  is  estimated  at 
approximately  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Have  you  mentioned  all  the  cases  which  require  a 
larger  appropriation  this  year? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Of  course,  we  are  asking  for  no  new  positions.  It 
is  because  these  people  will  be  on  a full  year  next  year  that  you  have 
the  increase  in  the  salary  item. 

I might  say.  generally,  Judge,  that  we  feel  that  it  is  a more  con- 
structive proposition  and  certainly  much  more  to  be  desired  by  every- 
one, if  we  work  with  these  States,  helping  them  in  their  administra- 
tion rather  than  reaching  an  impasse  where  we  have  to  serve  notice 
that  we  can  no  longer  make  grants.  When  that  point  is  reached,  it 
means  a break-down  in  Federal -State  relations,  a hardship  to  the 
beneficiaries,  and  hard  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  State  officials. 
These  positions  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  arise  out  of  the 
changes  in  the  law.  We  will  want  to  have  our  technical  people 
working  with  the  States,  and  particuarly  at  the  local  level,  because 
in  most  of  the  States  actual  administration  is  carried  on  by  county 
officials. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I don’t  know  that  I understand  exactly  your  state- 
ment, that  you  will  have  no  additional  position,  but  will  be  putting 
people  on  a full-time  basis.  Do  you  mean  you  have  these  people 
already  employed  for  part  of  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  They  will  be  employed  during  the  course  of  this 
present  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  there  will  be  no  increase  in  personnel  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  over  that  which  you  will  have  at  the  end  of  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  you  do  contemplate  many  substantial  increases  in 
personnel  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1939. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right.  That  is  because  of  these  changes 
made  in  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Powell.  There  will  be  some  difference  in  the  type  of  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  now  go  through  the  various  items. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  take  up  first  the  Office  of  the  Director.  The 
figures  at  the  top  of  page  83  will  be  incorporated  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Depart  mental. — Fiscal  year  1941:  Positions.  30;  amount,  $81,210.  Fiscal  year 
1940:  Positions,  34;  amount,  $82,400.  Decrease:  Positions,  4;  amount,  $1,190. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  are  estimating  there  a reduction  of  four  em- 
ployees ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  there  a reduction  of  personnel  in  the  Office  of  the 
Director,  whereas  the  other  personnel  is  being  increased? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir.  In  general,  the  positions  in  Washington 
are  being  decreased,  and  the  positions  in  the  field,  where  we  work 
with  the  State  people,  at  the  local  level,  trying  to  improve  adminis- 
tration, will  be  increased. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Are  you  transferring  personnel  from  the  Washington 
office  to  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoi  ^ston.  Are  these  people  in  your  field  offices,  or  are  they 
working  in  the  offices  of  the  States? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  As  you  know,  we  have  a regional  set-up,  and  they 
work  out  of  the  regional  offices. 

Mr.  H custon.  Out  of  the  regional  offices. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir.  Our  tendency  throughout  all  of  our  ad- 
ministration, not  only  of  this  bureau,  but  other  bureaus,  is  to  try  to 
decentralize  as  much  as  possible,  and  put  the  people  out  in  the  field 
rather  than  work  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Powell.  This  is  one  place  where  you  will  observe  a change  in 
the  character  of  personnel.  There  is  an  increase  of  12  positions  in  the 
State  Finance  Section,  which  is  a completely  new  section,  the  devel- 
opment of  which  has  been  caused  by  the  amendment  and  the  necessity 
for  considering  the  State  budgets.  That  is  on  page  84.  The  State 
Finance  Section  is  a completely  new  section,  and  there  are  nine  people 
scheduled  for  employment  there. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Where  will  they  be  stationed? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  These  are  departmental;  they  are  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Powell.  There  is  a net  reduction  of  four  employees.  On  page 
83  there  is  one  person  being  eliminated  in  the  Office  of  the  Director. 
Then  a new  section  is  being  set  up,  called  the  State  Finance  Section. 

STATE  FINANCE  SECTION 

Mr.  Tarver.  Wait  a minute.  The  figures  in  connection  with  that 
item  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

j Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941:  Positions,  9;  amount,  $21,690.  Increase: 

I Positions,  9;  amount,  $21,690. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  figures  on  this  item  show  an  increase  of  $21,690 
for  nine  employees.  I understand  you  have  these  employees  engaged 
1 in  work  in  other  sections,  and  you  are  taking  them  now  and  setting 
i up  a new  section,  not  with  the  identical  employees,  but  with  other 
; employees  of  a different  type. 
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Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right.  :j  ; 

Mr.  T arver.  And  a total  salary  decrease  is  brought  about  by , a 
change  of  the  type  of  position. 

Mr.  Powell.  $1,190  for  the  Office  of  the  Director. 

' i 

AUDIT  REVIEW  SECTION- 

Mr.  Tarver.  Audit  Review  Section,  page  85.  The  figures  covering 
that  item  will  be  made  a part  of  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941:  Positions,  0;  amount,  0.  Fiscal  year  1940: 
Positions,  12:  amount,  $23,820.  Decrease:  Positions,  12;  amount,  $23,820. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  seems  that  this  section  is  being  eliminated.  That  is 
in  connection  with  your  State  Finance  Section  on  which  testimony 
was  given  just  a moment  ago. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Twelve  positions  are  being  eliminated,  with  a saving 
of  $23,820. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes. 

CODIFICATION  UNIT 

Mr.  Tarver.  Codification  Unit,  at  the  bottom  of  page  85.  The 
figures  covering  this  will  be  incorporated  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Fiscal  year  1941:  Positions,  4;  amount,  $7,480.  Fiscal  year  1940:  Positions, 
4 ; amount,  $3,740.  Increase,  $3,740. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Just  what  is  the  Codification  Unit?  There  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  any  explanation  of  it  in  the  justification. 

Mr.  Powell.  That  has  to  do  with  the  State  laws.  The  States, 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  in  public  assistance,  as  in  the  case  of 
unemployment  compensation,  have  to  meet  certain  standards  as  set 
up  in  the.  Federal  act,  but  those  requirements  are  so  few  that  the 
State  laws  can  vary  very  widely  to  meet  conditions  in  a particular 
State.  We  find  it  necessary  in  dealing  with  laws  in  48  States  and  in 
the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  maintain  a small  unit 
to  codify  the  State  laws  and  the  rules  and  regulations  that  have  the 
effect  of  law,  and  which  are  adopted  under  the  terms  of  the  State 
legislation.  There  is  a great  mass  of  material.  The  statute,  the 
foundation,  is  amplified  40  times  by  the  amendments,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations that  were  adopted,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  know  at  a 
particular  time  what  the  provision  of  a State  law  or  regulation  is 
in  a certain  respect,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  have  this  unit. 

Mr.  Engel.  Is  this  a service  that  you  have  whereby  you  are  able 
to  advise  any  State  what  any  other  State  has? 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  right, 

Mr.  Engel.  In  other  words,  if  Michigan  should  be  contemplating 
making  a certain  change  in  the  law,  you  can  go  and  put  your  finger 
on  the  law  in  some  other  State  that  has  had  a similar  provision,  and 
you  know  the  result  in  that  State,  good  or  bad.  In  other  words, 
you  will  say  to  Michigan,  “Here  is  Iowa  that  has  tried  this  and  it 
didn’t  work  out,  and  here  is  Texas  that  has  made  this  modification 
and  it  worked  out  fine.”  That  is  an  advisory  service,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Powell.  That  is  right. 
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DIVISION  OF  PLANS  AND  GRANTS 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  Division  of  Plans  and  Grants,  page  86.  The 
figures  at  the  top  of  the  page  will  go  in  the  record. 

(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Fiscal  year  1941:  Positions,  86;  amount,  $175,360.  Fiscal  year  1940:  Posi- 
tions, 90  ; amount,  $155,670.  Increase : Positions,  — 4 ; amount  $19,690. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  a substantial  increase  noted  in  the  Division 
of  Plans  and  Grants.  Will  you  justify  it,  please? 

Mr.  Powell.  There  is  a net  reduction  in  the  number  of  positions, 
but  here  again  this  does  not  provide  full  year’s  salaries  for  these 
people  taken  on. 

Mr.  Engel.  The  positions  you  had  in  1940  were  part  time,  they 
were  for  part  of  the  year,  and  this  is  for  the  full  12  months? 

Mr.  Powell.  Yes. 

DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS  AND  PROCEDURES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Division  of  Standards  and  Procedures.  The  figures 
at  the  top  of  page  87  will  be  incorporated  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Fiscal  year  1941 : Positions,  25 ; amount,  $63,080.  Fiscal  year  1940 : Positions, 
23;  amount,  $50,910.  Increase:  Positions,  2;  amount,  $12,170. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  an  increase  of  two  positions  contemplated  in 
the  Division  of  Standards  and  Procedures.  Will  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  Powell.  This  is  just  to  facilitate  this  particular  division  with 
additional  stenographic  assistance — or  this  is  to  provide  full  year’s 
salaries  for  employees  taken  on  during  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I might  say  in  this  respect  this  particular  unit  will 
be  dealing  with  fiscal  standards  to  permit  an  orderly  presentation  of 
methods  through  which  we  will  deal  with  the  States  on  this  equal 
basis  for  administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  the  number  of  your  positions  was  arrived  at  after 
the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with  amendments,  and  I 
don't  understand  fully  why  it  is  necessary  to  increase  that  number. 
I can  understand  the  increase  necessary  in  paying  them  full  time 
salaries  where  they  are  on  for  a full  year  instead  of  a part  year,  as 
during  the  fiscal  year  1940. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  It  is  because  we  do  not  get  the  full  effect  of  these 
amendments  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  One  is  the 
fiscal  change  and  the  other  is  in  the  merit  system.  That  required, 
by  January  1,  1940,  that  we  have  a general  acceptance  of  standards 
we  have  promulgated.  But  now  we  have  a long-drawn-out  process 
of  working  with  the  States  to  implement  and  apply  those  standards, 
through  examinations  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I think  we  will  all  be 
considerably  older  by  the  time  we  get  anywhere  near  perfection  in 
the  development  of  these  merit  systems. 

DIVISION  OF  TECHNICAL  TRAINING 

Mr.  Tarver.  Division  of  Technical  Training.  The  figures  at  the 
top  of  page  88  will  be  incorporated  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Fiscal  year  1941:  Positions,  8;  amount,  $25,680.  Fiscal  year  1940:  Positions, 
8 ; amount,  $21,400.  Increase  : $4,280. 
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Mr.  Tar^yer.  Will  you  explain  the  apparent  increase  of  $4,280? 

Mr.  1 VnvEix.  The  same  explanation  given,  no  increase  in  posi- 
tions.  The  increase  in  amount  represents  a full  year’s  salary  for 
persons  in  1940  on  part  time. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  SURVEYS  DIVISION 

Mr.  T arver.  Administrative  Surveys  Division,  page  89.  The  fig- 
ures at  the  top  of  that  page  will  be  made  a part  of  the  record  at 
this  point. 

(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 


Fiscal  year  1941 

Fiscal  year  1940 

Increase 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Departmental 

Field  ..  

23 

19 

$49,  960 
46,  370 

41 

$92, 060 

-18 

19 

— $42, 100 
46,  370 

Total 

42 

96,  330 

41 

92,  060 

1 

4,  270 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  furnish  us  with  an  explanation  of  the  in- 
crease in  this  item? 

Mr.  Altmeyee.  There  is  one  increase  in  personnel,  an  under  clerk,, 
CAF-1,  and  that  I presume  is  because  we  will  not  have  completed  the 
development  of  the  administrative  surveys  work  by  the  end  of  this 
present  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  administrative  surveys  work  will  continue.. 
There  is  a change  from  the  departmental  to  the  field.  Eighteen 
people  are  being  eliminated  from  the  departmental  service  and  the 
field  is  being  increased  by  19.  That  means  these  people  currently 
employed  in  departmental  service  will  be  transferred  to  the  field,  to 
assist  in  the  work  necessary  under  the  amendments. 

FIELD  DIVISION 


Mr.  Tarver.  Field  Division,  page  91.  The  figures  at  the  top  of  that 
page  will  be  incorporated  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 


Fiscal  year  1941 

Fiscal  year  1940 

Increase 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Departmental 

23 

$47.  780 

21 

$34,  146 

2 

$13,  634 

Regional,  __  

39 

148,  100 

36 

117,  800 

3 

30,  300 

Total 

62 

195,  880 

57 

151,946 

5 

43, 934 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  }7ou  explain  the  increase  sought  in  this  item? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  have  believed  it  advisable,  as  Mr.  Altmeyer 
pointed  out,  to  try  to  deal  more  closely  with  the  State  organizations, 
and  particularly  those  parts  of  the  State  organizations  which  admin- 
ister these  programs  in  the  localities.  It  is  very  difficult.  We  have 
had  a comparatively  small  field  force  in  the  past,  and  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  could  probably  save  money  generally  for 
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the  Federal  Government  by  way  of  administration  of  grants  by 
increasing  the  technical  advice  to  local  units,  increasing  the  level  of 
efficiency,  and  we  think  it  is  going  to  ultimately  result  in  a very  much 
improved  character  of  service  to  the  individuals  in  need  of  this  relief. 

Up  to  3 or  4 years  there  were  a few  people  in  the  country  that 
had  any  experience  at  all  with  this  kind  of  legislation.  It  is  new. 
There  are  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  people  in  the  United 
States,  in  State  and  local  administration,  that  are  dealing  with  these 
programs.  They  are  pretty  new  to  the  field.  The  techniques  are 
new,  and  we  think  that  the  service  to  the  individual  recipient  will  be 
improved,  and  the  administrative  expenses,  by  and  large,  throughout 
the  Nation,  will  be  decreased  as  the  State  and  local  administration 
improves.  It  has  been  dawning  on  us  as  we  go  along  that  the  only 
way  we  can  do  the  job  is  to  get  about  where  the  job  is  done,  and  not 
try  to  run  it  from  a central  point  in  Washington,  and  as  Mr.  Altmeyer 
says,  we  have  been  going  to  this  decentralized  system  throughout  the 
whole  program,  and  have  been  gradually  moving  to  it. 

Mr.  Engel.  Is  that  your  explanation  of  the  fact  that  you  have  here 
approximately  22  grades  1,  2,  and  3 technical  advisors  as  against  12 
a year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes. 


Tuesday,  February  27,  1940. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Mr.  Altmeyer,  yesterday  we  passed  over  certain  items 
in  the  bill,  with  brief  statements  concerning  their  need,  involving  in- 
creases, but  in  some  cases  involving  decreases  because  of  a reduction  in 
personnel,  and  without  a detailed  discussion.  There  are  one  or  two 
of  those  items  to  which  I desire  to  make  reference,  in  order  that  we 
may  have  a further  explanation  with  regard  to  them. 

DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS  AND  REVIEW  AND  THE 

INFORMATION  SERVICE 

I call  your  attention  to  the  appropriation  proposed  for  the  Divi- 
sion of  Publications  and  Review,  on  page  103  of  the  justifications, 
involving  22  employees,  and  the  estimate  for  the  Informational  Service,, 
on  page  118,  involving  75  employees.  What  is  the  distinction  between 
these  2 branches  of  your  service  and  why  cannot  they  be  combined? 
They  seem  to  be  engaged  in  substantially  the  same  type  of  work. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  The  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  do  not  believe 
they  should  be  combined — and,  if  they  were  combined,  there  would  be 
no  saving— is  that  in  this  Research  and  Statistics  Bureau  are  located 
the  statisticians  and  the  technical  people  who  go  over  the  material  to 
be  included  in  this  Social  Security  Bulletin,  for  example,  this  monthly 
bulletin  that  we  get  out,  and  certain  other  technical  material  that  is 
released  from  time  to  time,  but  not  as  a regular  publication.  And  it 
saves  the  rehandling  of  that  material  in  the  Informational  Service  if 
the  same  people  be  held  responsible  for  getting  it  in  final  shape  for  the 
printer.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to.  In  fact,  I think  if  we  tried  to 
combine  them  we  would  lose  some  technical  proficiency — I mean 
technical  supervision — without  any  saving  in  the  cost. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  us  analyze  that  statement  of  yours  for  a moment. 
It  seems  to  me  that  separating  it  into  two  divisions  would  have  the 
215170— 40— pt.  2 46 
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contrary  effect  from  that  which  you  indicate;  that,  if  you  wanted  the 
same  people  to  handle  the  preparation  and  the  publication  of  the 
information,  the  necessary  result  would  be  that  the  two  divisions  should 
be  combined. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Well,  do  you  mean  you  think  this  Research  and 
Statist  ics  Division  work  ought  to  be  combined  in  the  over-all  in- 
formation service  work? 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  Informational  Service  item,  and  the  item  for  the 
Di  vision  of  Publications  and  Review,  it  seems  to  me  should  be  com- 
bined. As  I understand,  one  prepares  the  information  and  the  other 
attends  to  its  review  and  publication. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Well,  there  is  not  any  review  of  this  technical  mate- 
rial by  the  Informational  Service;  it  is  prepared  by  the  people  in  the 
Rese  arch  and  Statistics  Division  without  any  review. 

Mr.  T arver.  Let  me  ask  this:  Is  there  information  prepared  by 
the  Informational  Service  which  is  thereafter  published  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Publications  and  Review? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No,  sir;  not  by  this  Division  of  Publications  and 
Review  in  the  Research  and  Statistics;  no.  This  Division  of  Publi- 
cation and  Review  in  the  Research  and  Statistics  is  for  that  technical 
material,  as  distinguished  from  nontechnical  material  for  more  gen- 
eral distribution,  that  is  prepared  in  the  Informational  Service. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  May  I add  that  2 years  ago  this  Editorial  Section 
was  located  in  the  Bureau  of  Informational  Service  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  economy,  as  well  as  to  achieve  greater  efficiency  and 
to  stop  some  of  the  losses  that  were  occurring  by  the  clearance  of  more 
material,  these  people,  for  the  most  part  the  same  people,  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  Bureau  of  Informational  Service  to  the  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Statistics.  I might  add,  further,  that  the  people  of 
the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics  in  this  Division  of  Publications 
and  Review  are  concerned  mainly  with  two  principal  tasks.  One  is 
the  development  of  the  material,  editing  it  and  getting  it  published  in 
the  Social  Security  Bulletin,  and  the  other  is  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  the  Annual  Report. 

explanation  of  increase  in  communications  and  review  division 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  an  item  in  the  Communications  and  Review 
Division  estimate  on  page  113 — an  increase  represented  by  a net  in- 
crease from  395  to  400  positions,  the  amount  being  $4,395.  There  is 
eviclentlv  some  other  amount  involved  there  besides  the  salaries; 
because  the  salaries  would  aggregate  more  than  that  amount.  Kind- 
ly explain  that  suggested  increase. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  Communications  and  Review  Division,  as  a 
whole,  shows  an  increase  of  five  positions.  Two  of  those,  as  I recall  it, 
are  to  provide  two  additional  mail  readers,  when  we  occupy  our  new 
building.  At  that  time,  those  two  mail  readers  will  be  concerned 
with  the  additional  work  necessitated  by  the  reading  of  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  mail  which  now  is  not  necessary  in  the  central 
mail  room,  because  all  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  mail  is  just 
sent  in  bulk  to  that  Bureau,  where  it  is  then  read  and  distributed. 
When  we  all  get  into  one  building — you  see,  we  are  now  in  eight  or 
nine  buildings — all  mail  will  be  read  in  the  central  mail  room. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  Will  that  mail  then  be  sent  to  this  Bureau  and  read 
sigain  for  distribution  between  the  offices  in  the  Bureau? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  To  some  extent ; but  we  have  given  a great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  problem  of  not  having  the  mail  read  more  frequently 
than  absolutely  necessary.  However,  in  a central  mail  room,  you  can 
distribute  only  to  a reasonable  number  of  points.  I think  it  has  been 
estimated  at  something  like  175  to  200.  When  you  get  beyond  that 
number  the  mail  readers  cannot  keep  in  mind  enough  information 
regarding  who  handles  what  in  order  to  route  the  mail  properly; 
thus,  in  some  instances,  it  is  necessary  for  mail  to  be  read  in  the  cen- 
tral mail  room  and  again  in  the  bureau  where  it  is  actually  handled. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Explain  how  this  increase  of  $4,395  is  supposed  to 
take  care  of  five  additional  positions. 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  That  results  from  a shifting  of  types  of  posi- 
tions. It  is  brought  about  by  creating  23  new  positions  and  dropping 
18  old  ones,  at  slightly  different  rates  of  pay. 

Mr.  Tarver.  At  larger  salaries? 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  No;  at  less  salaries,  because  they  have  enough 
money  here  to  carry  the  five  additional  people. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I say  the  18  older  ones  must  have  larger  salaries. 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  Yes;  slightly.  That  is  the  way  it  comes  about. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  May  I point  out,  in  connection  with  this 

Mr.  Tarver.  Just  a moment,  at  that  point.  It  seems,  from  your 
justifications,  that  the  reason  given  is  not  correct.  It  is  stated  in  the 
justifications  that — 

The  total  annual  salaries  of  the  five  additional  positions  requested  is  $5,210. 
The  difference  between  this  amount  and  the  additional  amount  of  $4,395  re- 
quested is  $815.  This  difference  is  due  to  not  filling  the  additional  positions 
for  the  entire  1941  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  the  $815,  I think,  referred  to  there. 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  That  does  not  account  for  the  entire  difference. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  $815  does  not? 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  Well,  it  would  not  wholly.  That  is  the  net 
difference. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  your  statement  was  you  dropped  18  positions 
paying,  to  some  extent,  larger  salaries,  and  were  taking  on  23  new 
positions. 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Involving  lower  average  salaries. 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  So  that  the  net  increase  would  not  be  greater  than 
the  $4,395. 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  This  statement  here  in  the  justifications  says  the  total 
annual  salaries  of  the  five  additional  positions  would  be  $5,210  and 
the  difference  between  that  and  the  $4,395  estimated  is  occasioned 
i by  not  filling  the  additional  positions  for  the  entire  1941  fiscal  year, 
which  is  a substantially  different  explanation. 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  Yes.  That  statement  is  not  exactly  right.  I 
mean  it  is  not  complete.  But  here  are  the  facts : We  have  the  indi- 
vidual positions  listed  here.  There  were  23  positions  with  annual 
salaries  of  $36,160,  new;  there  are  18  positions,  with  annual  salaries 
■ of  $26,540,  dropped ; and  the  annual  salaries  of  .the  5 new  positions 
I are  $9,620. 
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Mr.  T arver.  $9,020  instead  of  $5,210,  as  stated  in  the  justifications. 
That  is  right,  is  it? 

Mr.  M i tc  h ell.  This  difference  may  be  explained  in  this  way: 
All  except  $4,395,  the  additional  amount  requested  for  this  Division, 
of  the  $9,620  is  provided  for  through  adjustments  made  through  the 
elimination  of  old  positions  and  the  addition  of  new  positions  or 
through  not  filling  the  positions  for  the  entire  year.  The  following 
is  a break-down  of  these  positions: 


New  positions 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

Taken  out 

Num- 

ber 

Amount 

Senior  translator,  CAF-6...  

1 

$2,  300 

Senior  clerk,  CAF-5 . ..  . . 

1 

$2, 000 

Senior  correspondence  reviewer, 

1 

2, 000 

Correspondence  clerk,  CAF-4 

1 

1,800 

CAF-5. 

Assistant  clerk,  CAF-3.  ... 

1 

1,680 

Statistical  draftsman,  CAF-4 

1 

1,800 

Assistant  clerk-stenographer, 

1 

1,800 

Assistant  mail  clerk,  CAF-3 

2 

3,240 

CAF-3. 

Senior  stenographer.  CAF-3 

3 

4,800 

Assistant  file  clerk,  CAF-3 

1 

1,620 

Assistant  clerk,  CAF-3 

1 

1,620 

Junior  clerk-typist,  CAF-2 .. 

1 

1,  500 

Assistant  correspondence  clerk, 

1 

1,620 

Junior  stenographer,  CAF-2.  

1 

1,740 

CAF-3. 

Junior  clerk.  CAF-2 _ 

2 

3,120 

Junior  file  clerk,  CAF-2 

5 

7,  200 

Junior  clerk-stenographer,  CAF-2. 

3 

4, 320 

Senior  typist,  CAF-2...  - ...  . 

7 

10,080 

Under  mail  and  file  clerk,  CAF-1.. 

2 

2,  580 

Junior  clerk  typist,  CAF-2 

1 

1,440 

Assistant  messenger,  CU-2 

4 

4, 380 

Total 

23 

36,160 

Total _ _ . 

18 

26,  540 

Difference  between  total  new  and  old  positions  is  5 positions,  $9,620. 


Mr.  Throgmorton.  That  is  on  an  annual  basis,  and  this  is  on  an 
actual  basis. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  us  have  a break-down  of  those  five  positions  in- 
volving over  $9,000  in  salaries.  They  would  seem  to  involve  higher- 
salaried  officials  than  mail  readers  would  be  paid.  What  is  the  pay 
of  mail  readers? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I think  $1,620.  They  are  grade  3.  We  are  asking, 
1 notice  here,  one  senior  translator  at  $2,300.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
Ave  have  been  getting  along  for  translation  service  b}^  utilizing  per- 
sonnel who  are  employed  for  other  purposes.  Also,  we  have  been 
taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  in  the  field  we  have  a rather  con- 
siderable number  of  people  located  in  areas  where  foreign  languages 
are  prevalent  who  can  handle  the  languages  there.  We  have  been 
referring  back  to  the  field  for  handling  the  type  of  foreign-language 
mail  that  can  be  handled  in  the  field  offices.  However,  in  recent 
months — I should  say  for  the  last  4 or  5 months — the  volume  of  trans- 
lation mail  has  so  increased  that  we  are  no  longer  able  to  handle  it 
with  the  facilities  we  have. 

I might  also  point  out  we  have  been  using  the  State  Department 
translation  service  for  a good  part  of  our  foreign  translation  mail, 
and  Mr.  Yardley,  of  the  State  Department,  recently  notified  us  that 
the  volume  had  now  reached  a point  where  they  could  no  longer 
handle  all  of  it  and  we  would  have  to  make  some  other  arrangement. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now  you  have  a translator  and  two  mail  readers;  what 
are  the  other  two  positions? 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  We  would  have  to  analyze  this  to  tell  you  ex- 
actly what  they  are.  Here  is  a senior  translator  at  $2,300  and  one 
correspondence  reviewer  at  $2,000,  and  here  are  two  mail  clerks  at 
$1,620.  Those  are  all  new  positions.  We  can  put  this  in  the  record 
so  that  you  can  see  exactly  what  they  are. 

(The  information  is  in  table  above.) 
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Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  I would  suggest,  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 
that  in  the  future  you  should  set  up  the.se  estimates  in  such  a way  as 
to  show  the  exact  amount  of  money  saved  and  the  type  of  positions, 
the  exact  positions  eliminated  or  added,  as  the  case  may  be. 

I would  be  glad  for  you  to  review  your  evidence  here,  when  it  is 
sent  down  to  you  and,  if  there  are  any  erroneous  statements  made 
in  the  explanation  of  this  item,  correct  them  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  before  we  pa,ss  from  the  Bureau  of 
Business  Management,  I would  like  to  make  one  further  point,  if  it  is 
in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Unless  it  relates  to  some  specific  item,  I would  prefer 
that  you  would  defer  until  we  discuss  these  particular  items  I wanted 
to  make  special  reference  to  here. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes. 

ADDITIONAL  POSITIONS  FOR  THE  LIBRARY 

Mr.  Tarver.  Referring  to  the  item  for  the  library,  it  seems  that 
four  additional  positions  are  contemplated  there.  Will  you  explain 
that  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Those  are  4 additional  positions,  as  indicated  in 
the  explanation  of  the  increase,  due  to  the  expanded  volume  of  re- 
quests for  publications  and  information  that  the  library  is  handling. 
It  will  be  noted  in  the  explanation  that  “the  additional  $3,220  re- 
quested will  provide  an  increase  of  4 positions  in  the  library,  3 at 
$1,440  a year  and  1 at  $1,620,”  but  it  is  not  anticipated  that  these 
people  will  be  put  on  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  so  that 
there  is  estimated  only  a sufficient  sum  to  provide  salaries  during  the 
period  they  are  employed.  The  explanation  goes  on  to  point  out 
that,  in  the  1938  fiscal  year,  the  total  circulation  of  publications  in 
the  library  was  102,540,  and  it  lias  gone  up  to  105,244  in  1939. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  in  that  connection,  it  seems  to  me  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  employees  from  28  to  32  is  very  much  larger  than 
the  increase  in  your  circulation — a larger  percentage  increase. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  You  mean  the  ratio  of  the  expanded  staff  is  not  in 
relation  to  the  expanded  volume  of  work? 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  exceeds  the  expansion  in  the  volume  of  work,  in 
the  percentage  difference. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes;  I think  that  comes  about  in  this  way;  the 
library  is  progressively  rendering  a more  detailed  type  of  service  to 
the  people  who  use  it.  One  concept  of  a library's  function  would  be 
merely  to  have  books  and  publications  available  on  request ; another 
would  be — which  is  the  case  in  our  particular  library — not  just  to 
render  the  mechanical  service  of  furnishing  books,  but  also  to  iden- 
tify within  certain  publications,  periodicals,  and  so  on,  the  particular 
type  of  information  that  the  person  is  interested  in  having;  auso  in 
developing  bibliographies  on  particular  topics.  A research  worker, 
for  instance,  express  interest  in  a special  topic,  and  the  library  is 
charged  with  the  function  of  making  up  a bibliography  of  all  of  the 
books  that  are  in  our  own  library,  or  of  other  reports  that  might 
provide  useful  information  on  that  particular  subject. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Upon  what  basis  do  you  estimate  you  will  not  need 
those  employees  for  the  first  part  of  the  1941  fiscal  year,  but  will 
need  them  for  some  subsequent  period  in  the  year? 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  The  librarian  would  have  to  answer  that  herself; 
but  it  probably  is  a matter  of  the  recruitment  of  competent  person- 
nel— which  is  very  difficult  in  library  work. 

PERSONNEL  TRANSFERRED  TO  PROCUREMENT  DIVISION  AND  LATER  RETURNED,. 

RUT  FOR  WHICH  NO  ESTIMATES  HAVE  BEEN  MADE 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  you  stated  you  wanted  to  make  some  general  state- 
ment regarding  the  Bureau  of  Business  Management  before  we  pass 
from  that  particular  Bureau  to  other  services. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  A few  months  ago,  under  an  Executive 
order,  the  Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department  required 
that  certain  functions  be  transferred  to  it  and  that  the  personnel  per- 
forming those  functions  should  be  transferred  to  the  Procurement 
Division,  together  with  the  funds  necessary  to  compensate  them.  In 
response  to  that  requirement  we  did  look  into  the  situation  and  trans- 
ferred 11  people  to  the  Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. After  operating  about  7 months  under  this  new  system  we 
found  it  was  not  providing  the  type  of  service  we  felt  we  must  have, 
particularly  in  a new  and  expanding  program,  with  the  opening  of 
field  offices,  and  the  necessity  of  meeting  certain  deadlines  in  connec- 
tion with  the  amendments,  and  so  on.  So,  after  giving  the  new  pro- 
cedure what  we  thought  was  a very  fair  trial,  we  discussed  the  matter 
with  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the  Procurement  Division,  suggesting* 
that  those  employees  be  returned  and  that  we  restore  the  arrangements 
formerly  in  effect.  As  a result  of  that,  about  a week  ago  those  11 
employees  were  returned  to  the  Social  Security  Board.  However,  in 
making  up  our  estimates  we  had  assumed  this  was  a permanent  ar- 
rangement and  left  out  of  our  estimates  for  1941  the  salaries  to  com- 
pensate these  11  people.  Now  that  they  are  returned,  we  must  provide 
for  them. 

The  total  annual  salaries  of  those  11  employees  is  $20,360. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  furnish  a break-down  showing  the  division 
of  those  employees  between  the  different  units  of  your  Bureau  of 
Business  Management  and  the  type  of  employee,  the  salary  scale,  show- 
ing the  salary  paid  to  each  employee— a general  break-down  for  that 
item? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  I will  be  glad  to  insert  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Place  it  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Management  assigned  to  Procurement 
Division  of  the  Treasury  which  have  been  returned  to  the  Social  Security  Board 
but  for  which  no  provision  was  made  in  the  1941  Budget. 


Service  and  property  records  division 


Title  of  position 

Number 

of 

positions 

Grade 

Annual 

salary 

Requisition  Review  Section: 

Chief,  Purchasing  Section  - . . 

1 

CAF-7 

$2,  700 

Assistant  purchasing  clerk  - _______ 

2 

CAF-3 

3,  300 

Assistant  clerk  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ - - 

2 

CAF-3 

3,  300 

Junior  voucher  clerk  - - __  __  --  

1 

CAF-2 

1,500 

Junior  clerk-typist __  _ 

2 

CAF-2 

3,  060 

Total  . __  _ . - 

8 

13,  920 

Property  Records  Section : Service  clerk  

1 

CAF-3 

1,740 

Freight  Traffic  Section:  Traffic  clerk 

2 

CAF-6 

4,  700 

Total  . _ __  __  _ __  __ 

11 

20,  360 
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BUREAU  OF  OLD  AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  take  up  now  the  item  for  the  Bureau  of  Old 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance.  Please  insert  the  justification  at  this 
point. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


Fiscal  year  1941 

Fiscal  year  1940 

Increase 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Permanent  personnel: 

Departmental.  

Field 

Temporary  personnel: 

Dppart,  mental 

5,  728 
4,  249 

$8,  791, 100 
6,  904,  190 

5,  491 
3,  349 

$7,  563, 109 
5,  034,  096 

34,  520 

237 

900 

$1,  227, 991 
1, 870,  094 

(34,  520) 
81,  474 

Field 

81,  474 

Total 

9.  977 

15,  776,  764 

8,  840 

12,  631,  725 

1, 137 

3, 145,  039 

Here  your  more  substantial  item  of  increase  is  sought,  amounting 
to  $3,145,039,  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  from 
8,840  to  9,977 — or  a total  increase  of  1,137  employees. 

REASON  FOR  INCREASED  ESTIMATES 

Before  we  take  up  the  separate  items  of  increase,  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  a general  statement  justifying  this  very  large  increase 
in  your  proposed  appropriation. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That,  increase,  Judge,  as  you  have  already  indi- 
cated, accounts  for  practically  the  entire  increase  that  is  being  re- 
quested. 

Out  of  an  increase  of  $3,206,000  for  personal  services  that  is  re- 
quested, $3,145,000  is  for  this  particular  Bureau.  The  reason,  of 
course,  is  that  Congress  has  advanced  the  date  for  the  payment  of 
monthly  benefits  from  January  1,  1942,  to  January  1,  1940.  Benefit 
payments  have  already  started.  The  Bureau  has  requested  an  in- 
crease this  year  and  will  need  to  continue  to  request  an  increase  in 
personnel  throughout  the  balance  of  this  year,  next  year,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  thereafter,  as  the  number  of  beneficiary  claimants 
increases. 

I would  like  to  point  out  that,  when  this  particular  section  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  was  under  consideration  by  Congress  in  1935, 
it  was  estimated  that  the  administrative  expense  would  average  8 y3 
percent  during  the  earlier  years.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  admin- 
istrative expense  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  counting  not  only  the 
direct  expense  chargeable  to  this  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  but  counting  the  estimated  rental  of  free  Federal  space, 
counting  our  proportionate  share  of  such  services  as  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  renders,  and  all  other  indirect  gov- 
ernmental expenses  we  could  think  of,  the  administrative  expense 
ratio  is  4.63  percent. 

I might  also  point  out  that  this  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
this  8 Ys  percent  was  calculated  on  the  assumption  there  would  be  an 
increase  in  the  combined  rate  of  contribution  from  2 percent  to  3 
percent,  effective  January  1,  1940.  As  you  know,  that  contribution 
rate  has  been  frozen  for  3 years,  so  that  there  will  be  no  increase 
until  January  1,  1942. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  said  that  the  administrative  expense  is  4.63  per- 
cent for  the  present  fiscal  year  ? 
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Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  T 'arver.  That  includes,  of  course,  the  time  prior  to  January  1 
when  you  were  not  paying? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  T arver.  And  then  the  time  subsequent  to  January  1? 

Mr.  Altm  eyer.  Oh,  yes. 

M i*.  Tarver.  Are  you  asking  for  a deficiency  appropriation? 

Mr.  A ltmeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  T arver.  How  are  you  going  to  be  able  to  get  along  without  a 
deficiency  appropriation  during  the  last  6 months  of  this  fiscal  year 
in  view  of  this  added  work? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  We  anticipated  that  last  year  and  we  have  been 
recruiting  in  anticipation  of  the  growing  load;  but  we  have  so  timed 
our  recruitment  in  the  past  that  we  have  not  recruited  in  advance  of 
the  growing  load. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  OLD-AGE  ANNUITIES 


Mr.  Tarver.  How  many  applications  have  you  received  for  old-age 
annuities  ? 

Mr.  Corson.  We  have  to  date  received  in  Washington  a total  of 
46,215  as  of  the  26th  of  this  month.  This  does  not  include  some 
20,000  applications  for  lump-sum  payments,  under  the  original  or 
amended  act,,  received  in  1940. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  many  are  pending  in  your  field  offices? 

Mr.  Corson.  I do  not  have  those  figures  with  me  for  the  same  date. 
Last  week  the  reports  indicated  there  were  17,000  pending  develop- 
ment in  the  field  offices. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  furnish  a break-down  of  these  applications 
as  between  types  of  benefits? 

Mr.  Corson.  Yes,  sir. 

Claims  applications  under  the  amended  act  received  in  Wash  inc/ton  through 

Feh.  27,  19Jt0 


Total 

Type  of  insurance  payment : receipts 

A 33,628 

B 5,  407 

C 5,  786 

D 147 

E 1,654 

F 67 


G. 

H 


A — Primary  insurance  payments. 

B — Wife’s  insurance  payments. 

C — Child’s  insurance  payments. 

D — Widow’s  insurance  payments. 

E — Widow’s  current  insurance  payments. 

F — Parent’s  insurance  payments. 

G — Lump-sum  death  payments  (under  amended  act). 
H — Lump-sum  death  payments  (under  original  act). 


Total 

receipts 

4,  345 


51,  034 
15,  999 

67,  033 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  ESTIMATED  FOR  194  0 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  total  number  of  employees  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  in  all  of  its  branches  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  As  of  January  31,  1940,  we  had  11,167  employees, 
which  included  temporaries. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  of  that  number,  what  number  were  at  that  time 
employed  in  this  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors’  Insurance? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-nine. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  The  total  shown  in  the  justifications  of  employees  for 
1940,  of  8,840,  then,  is  not  correct  ? In  other  words,  you  have  not 
added  that  number  of  employees  ? 

Mr.  Corson.  The  figures  to  which  you  refer  indicate  the  scheduled 
recruitment  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year.  We  have  on  our  rolls, 
as  of  February  15,  8,065  employees.  That  number  is  scheduled  to 
increase  each  month  to  a total  of  8,840  by  June  30, 1940. 

PAYMENTS  MADE  IN  OLD-AGE  ANNUITIES,  JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY  194  0 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  much  has  been  paid  in  old-age  annuities  so  far? 

Mr.  Corson.  Since  January  1,  1940? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Corson.  I will  have  to  supply  that  figure. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Can  you  approximate  it,  and  correct  it  afterward  in 
the  record  ? 

Mr.  Corson.  Monthly  payments  made  to  date  total  approximately 
$280,000. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Payments  made  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  title  II,  by  the  Treasury  Department 

during  January  and  February  19J/0 

Monthly  benefits : 

January $68,096.03 

February 212.996.10 

$281,  092.  13 

Lump  sum : 

Act  of  1935 : 

January 862,  458.  09 

February 671.  346.  35 

1,  533,  804.  44 

Amended  act : 

January 

February 138, 166.  45 

138, 166.  45 

Grand  total 1,953,063.02 

ANTICIPATED  FUTURE  TREND  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSE  RATIO 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I was  mentioning  this  4.63  ratio  and  you  queried 
whether  we  were  going  to  be  able  to  maintain  that  ratio  in  view  of 
this  increasing  load.  We  estimate,  for  the  fiscal  year  1941,  that  ratio 
will  go  up  to  5 percent  if  this  increased  appropriation  is  allowed, 
and  we  estimate,  in  1942,  it  will  go  up  to  5.4  percent.  But,  from 
that  time  on,  it  should  decline  for  the  reason  that  the  contribution 
rate  will  be  increased  to  take  care  of  the  increasing  benefit  payments ; 
and,  since  this  is  figured  as  a percentage  of  the  total  contributions, 
the  administrative  expense  ratio  will  necessarily  decline.  In  other 
words,  we  are  very  confident,  with  the  exception  of  that  one  fiscal 
year,  1942,  we  will  be  able  to  keep  well  below  a 5-percent  expense 
ratio  for  this  old-age  and  survivors’  insurance  system.  Of  course, 
the  number  of  beneficiaries  and  the  amount  of  claims  will  increase 
very  steeply  from  now  on  for  a number  of  years. 

I might  make  some  comparison  between  the  operations  of  this 
Bureau  and  a certain  private  insurance  company.  As  you  know, 
over  at  Baltimore,  there  are  accounts  of  48,000,000  individual  workers 
and  wages  have  been  earned  by  approximately  41,000,000  of  these 
persons.  This  private  insurance  company  has  26,000,000  policy- 
holders. It  has  in  its  home  office  a salaried  force,  not  the  agents,  but. 
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salaried  force,  of  15,000.  It  has  in  the  field  a force  of  22,000,  of 
which,  however,  only  8,500  are  salaried.  The  others  are  agents 
working  on  a commission.  It  has  approximately  1,000  field  offices. 

I mention  those  figures  not  because  they  can  be  directly  compared — 
because  there  are  a number  of  operations  in  a private  insurance  com- 
pany that  are  not  duplicated  in  this  Bureau — but  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  scope  of  the  activities  of  this  Bureau  as  contrasted  with 
this  largest  insurance  company  that  I mention. 

We  have  at  the  present  time  in  that  Bureau,  as  Mr.  Corson  pointed 
out,  8,065  employees.  We  expect  to  have  that  number  increased  to 
8,840  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  And  we  are  estimating  a neces- 
sary increase  of  1,137  for  the  fiscal  year  1941. 

We  have  provided,  in  our  present  budget,  sufficient  funds  for  this 
present  1941  fiscal  year,  for  482  field  offices — full-time  field  offices — 
and  200  branch  offices  of  various  kinds,  as  Mr.  Corson  will  describe 
later.  They  will  usually  consist  of  only  one  person  located  in  a 
public-employment  office.  That  makes  682  offices,  including  those 
200  part-time  offices. 

ESTIMATED  INCREASE  IN  ACTIVITIES  OF  BUREAU 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  estimated  increase  in  the  activities  of 
that  Bureau,  we  estimate  the  claims’  load  for  this  present  fiscal  year 
will  amount  to  about  360,000,  and  the  estimated  annuitants  to  240,000. 

Mr.  Corson.  The  estimated  number  of  annuitants  would  include 
only  those  who  receive  monthly  benefits,  while  the  estimated  number 
of  claims  includes  those  who  receive  one-time  payments,  like  lump- 
sum death  payments. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  The  number  of  annuitants,  as  I just  mentioned,  by 
June  30,  1940  are  estimated  to  be  240,000;  but,  by  the  end  of  the 
next  fiscal  year,  1941,  we  estimate  that  number  will  be  up  to  1,178,000, 
a five-fold  increase.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  there  is  the  great 
increase  in  the  activities  of  that  Bureau. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  explain  just  why  that  five- fold  increase  is 
anticipated  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Because  of  the  presence  of  a greater  number  of 
people  on  the  rolls.  Those  people  already  on  the  rolls  do  not  all  die 
off  in  a year.  Their  average  life  expectancy  runs  around  12  to  15 
years,  depending  on  whether  they  are  men  or  women;  so  you  have 
only  a fraction  of  them  going  off  of  the  rolls,  whereas  you  have  new 
people  coming  on  the  rolls  every  year.  For  a great  many  years  to 
come,  we  will  not  have  reached  what  the  actuaries  call  the  point  of 
stability,  because  the  number  coming  on  the  rolls  will  exceed  the 
number  going  off  the  rolls.  Furthermore,  as  the  years  go  by,  there 
are  more  people  who  will  qualify  in  proportion  to  the  covered 
workers,  and  that  will  increase  the  number  of  annuitants. 

Mr.  Tarver.  When  will  this  high  point  of  stability  be  reached, 
according  to  actuarial  estimates? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  About  40  or  45  years  from  now. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  If  I may  ask  a question  at  that  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man— 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I was  specifically  interested  in  the  increase  you 
stated  was  anticipated.  What  particular  bracket  of  age  is  being- 
evidenced  more  rapidly  than  others  ? 
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Mr.  Aetmeyer.  Well,  those  annuitants  are  of  different  kinds. 
There  are  wliat  we  call  “primary  annuitants.”  Those  are  the  people 
who  have  reached  65  years  of  age.  But,  in  addition  to  those — and 
they  are  about  half  of  the  total — you  have  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  insured  workers  who  have  died  either  after  reaching  65  years  or 
before  reaching  65  years  of  age. 

You  may  have  read  in  the  paper  about  this  mine  explosion  over 
in  West  Virginia  a feAv  weeks  ago  where  91  men  Avere  killed.  Of 
that  number,  81  were  insured  under  this  system  and  their  families 
are  receiving  benefits  under  this  system. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Using  the  figure  of  100  to  start  from,  what  per- 
centage of  rejections  out  of  100  have  taken  place? 

Mr.  Corson.  To  date,  the  number  of  formal  rejections  has  totaled 
only  235. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  What  is  the  principal  cause  of  rejection? 

Mr.  Corson.  The  principal  cause  of  rejection  is  the  individual’s 
inability  or  failure  to  have  worked  a sufficient  period  to  qualify  for 
benefits. 

PROPORTION  OF  AMOUNTS  OF  CLAIMS  TO  EARNINGS  OF  PERSONS  CONCERNED 

Mr.  Tarver.  I wonder  if  you  could  give  us  for  the  record  some 
figures  illustrating  the  amounts  of  these  old-age  annuities  and  sur- 
vivors claims  in  proportion  to  the  earnings  of  the  person  concerned? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  The  primary  benefits  run  from  $20  to  $40  a month. 
They  average  around  $25  a month  for  an  individual.  To  illustrate 
how  these  benefits  compare  with  the  average  Avage,  I might  point  out 
that  a man  Avho  had  earned  a Avage  of  $100  a month,  after  3 years 
of  coverage,  Avould  be  entitled  to  $25.75  a month  if  single,  and  $38.63 
if  married  and  his  Avife  Avere  also  over  65  years  of  age. 

If  he  died,  his  AvidoAv  would  still  be  entitled  to  an  allowance  of 
$19.31  and  each  child,  if  lie  happened  to  have  a child  under  18,  to 
$12.88.  Noav,  the  likelihood  of  having  children  under  18  by  a man 
65  years  of  age,  of  course,  is  remote.  But  these  same  wddows  and 
orphans  benefits  are  payable  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a man  before 
the  age  of  65.  That  will  give  a rough  idea  of  the  relationship. 

The  folloAA-ing  tables  will  illustrate  insurance  payments  both  to 
annuitants  and  survivors : 


Examples  of  monthly  old-age  insurance  payments  at  age  65  for  single  worker  and 
for  worker  and  dependents , insurance  payments  are  based  on  worker's  average 
monthly  pay  and  years  of  coverage 


Average  monthly  wage 

Monthly  insurance  payments 

A\rorker 

AVorker  and 
1 depend- 
ent 

Worker  and 
2 depend- 
ents i 

Shears’  coverage: 

$50 

$20.  60 
25.  75 
30.  90 
41.  20 

$30. 90 
38.  63 
46.  35 
61.80 

2 $40.  00 
51.50 
61.80 
82.  40 

$100 

$150 . . 

$250 

1 The  figures  in  this  column  illustrate  the  maximum  amounts  payable.  The  maximum  is  twice  the 
primary  insurance  payment,  unless  other  maximum  provisions  are  effective.  See  footnotes  (2)  and  (2). 

2 The  maximum  payment  is  80  percent  of  average  monthly  wage. 
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Examples  of  monthly  old-aye  insurance  payments  at  aye  65  for  single  worker  and 
for  worker  and  dependents — insurance  payments  are  based  on  worker’s  average 
monthly  pay  and  years  of  coverage — Continued 


Monthly  insuranee  payments 


Average  monthly  wage 

Worker 

Worker  and 
1 depend- 
ent 

Worker  and 
2 depend- 
ents 

5 years’  coverage: 

$50 

$21.  00 
26.  25 

$31.  50 
39. 37 
47.  25 
63-00 

33.  00 

2 $40.  00 
52.  50’ 
63.00 
84.  00' 

2 40.  00. 

$100  ... 

$150 

31.  50 
42.00 

22.  00 

$250  

10  vears’  coverage: 

$50 -_  ... 

$100 

27.  50 

41.  25 

55.  00 
66.  00 

$150 

33.  00 

49.  50 

$250 ...  . 

44.  00 

66.  00 

3J35. 00 
2 40.  00 

20  years’  coverage: 

$50 

24.  00 

36.  00 

$100 

30.  00 

45.  00 

60.  00 

$150 

36.  00 

54.  00. 

72.  00 

$250 

48.  00 

72.00 

3 85.  00 

30  years’  coverage: 

$50 

$100 

26.  00 
32.  50 

39.  00 
48.  75 

2 40.  00 
65.  00; 

$150 ...  .. 

39.  00 

58.  50 

78.  00 

$250 

42.  00 

78.  00 

3 85.  00' 

40  years’  coverage: 

$50 

28.  00 

2 40.  00 

2 40.  00; 

$100 

35.00 

52.  50' 

70.  00 

$150 

42.  00 

63.  00 

84. 00 

$250 

56.  00 

84.  00 

3 85. 00’ 

2 The  maximum  payment  is  80  percent  of  the  average  monthly  wage. 

3 The  maximum  payment  is  $85. 

Examples  of  monthly  insurance  payments  for  survivors  for  widows,  dependent 

children,  or  dependent  parents 


Monthly  insurance  payments 


Average  monthly  wage  of  deceased 
worker 

One  child 
or  parent 
65  or  over 

Widow  65 
or  over 

Widow 
and  1 
child 

Widow 
and  2 
children 

Widow 
and  3 
children  1 2 3 

3 years’  coverage: 

$50 

$10.  30 
12. 87 
15.  45 

$15. 45 
19.  31 
23. 17 

$25.  75 
32. 18 
38.  62 

$36.  05 
45.  06 
54.  07 

2 $40.  00’ 

$100 

$150 

51.  50 
61.80' 

$250 

20.  60 

30.  90 

51.  50 

72. 10 

82.  40' 

6 years’  coverage: 

$50 

10.  50 

15.  75 

26.  25 

36.  75 

2 40.00 

$100  

13. 12 

19.  69 

32.  81 

45.  94 

52.  50* 

$150-  

15.  75 

23.  62 

39.  37 

55. 12 

63.  00 

$250  - - 

21.  00 

31.  50 

52.  50 

73.  50 

84.  00: 

10  years’  coverage: 

$50  

11.00 

16.  50 

27.  50 

38.  50 

2 40. 00 

$100 

13.  75 

20.  62 

34.  37 

48. 12 

55.  OO 

$150  . - - - 

16.  50 

24.  75 

41.  25 

57.  75 

66.  00 

$250 

22.  00 

33.  00 

55.  00 

77.  00 

3 85.  00 

20  years’  coverage: 

‘ $50  

12.  00 

18.  00 

30.  00 

2 40.  00 

2 40.  00 

$100  

15.  00 

22.  50 

37.  50 

52.  50 

60.  00 

$150-  

18.  00 

27.  00 

45.  00 

63.  00 

72.  00 

$250  . - 

24.  00 

36.  00 

60.  00 

84.  00 

3 85.  00 

30  years’  coverage: 

$50  _ 

13.  00 

19.  50 

32.  50 

2 40.  00 

2 40.  00 

$100 

16.  25 

24.  37 

40.  62 

56.  87 

65.  00 

$150 

19.  50 

29.  25 

48.  75 

68.  25 

78.  00 

$250  

26.  00 

39.  00 

65.  00 

3 85.  00 

3 85.  00 

40  years’  coverage: 

$50  • 

14.  00 

21.00 

35.  00 

2 40.  00 

2 40.  00 

$100  ..  - 

17.  50 

26.  25 

43.  75 

61.25 

70.  00 

$150  ..  

21.00 

31.50 

52.  50 

73.  50 

84.00 

$250.  --.  

28.  00 

42.  00 

70.  00 

3 85  00 

3 85.  00 

1 The  maximum  payment  is  reached  in  the  cases  of  a widow  with  three  children,  or  of  four  children  if 
there  is  no  widow.  In  general,  this  maximum  would  equal  twice  the  worker’s  primary  insurance  pay- 
ment. 

2 The  maximum  payment  is  80  percent  of  the  average  monthly  wage. 

3 The  maximum  payment  is  $85. 
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SELF-SUSTAINING  STATUS  OF  BUREAU 

Finally,  gentlemen,  before  Mr.  Corson  undertakes  to  answer  the 
detailed  questions,  I want  to  observe  that  the  operation  of  this  Bureau 
is  like  that  of  a large  insurance  company.  It  is  wholly  self-sustaining. 
There  is  this  trust  fund  I mentioned  to  you  yesterday,  where  all 
contributions  are  placed  and  out  of  which  not  only  all  benefits  but 
also  all  administrative  expenses  are  paid.  Therefore,  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  and  the  governmental  debt  limit,  the  over-all 
governmental  debt  limit,  is  not  affected  in  the  slightest  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  system. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Is  that  literally  correct? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I mean  by  the  administrative  cost  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Spieppard.  I see. 

Mr.  Altmey'er.  When  the  payments  are  made  into  this  trust  fund, 
of  course,  Treasury  obligations  are  issued  in  return  therefor  and  that 
increases  the  outstanding  Government  debt  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Engel.  Just  a minute.  The  fact  that  you  are  issuing  these 
Treasury  obligations  does  not  increase  the  debt,  because  if  there  is 
no  need  for  financing,  they  would  not  be  there.  If  they  were  not 
borrowing  this  money  they  would  be  borrowing  other  money. 

Mr.  Altmey^er.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  So  it  is  not  actually  increasing  the  debt;  that  is  true,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes;  that  is  right.  You  state  it  correctly.  Unless 
there  is  need  for  increasing  the  debt  anyway,  the  operation  of  this 
system  does  not  affect  the  debt. 

Mr.  Engel.  In  other  words,  until  such  time  as  our  Government 
financing  and  our  debt  structure  have  arrived  at  the  point  where 
Government  obligations  are  not  available,  and  we  would  actually 
have  to  create  Government  obligations,  that  statement  would  not  be 
true? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  are  buying  these  Government  obligations  the  same 
as  any  insurance  company  would  buy  obligations? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  correct. 

REPORTS  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  OLD-AGE  ANNUITIES 

Mr.  Houston.  Mr.  Altmeyer,  are  you  getting  the  complaints  that 
were  coming  in  a few  years  ago  from  business  interests  about  getting- 
out  reports  and  keeping  books  on  the  unemployment  and  old-age 
annuities  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  We  have  not  been  getting  many.  I think  there  is 
improvement  right  along.  There  is  still  great  improvement  that  can 
be  made  in  reducing  the  book  work  and  the  nuisance  to  employers 
of  making  reports  on  unemployment  insurance  under  this  system. 
I hope  some  day  we  will  be  able  to  work  out  a plan  so  that  the 
employer  will  make  only  one  report,  which  can  be  used  for  both 
unemployment  insurance  and  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
system.  We  are  working  on  that  now. 
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STATUS  OF  TRUST  FUND 

Mr,  Tarver.  We  had  some  discussion  the  other  day  of  the  trust 
fund,  and  some  general  figures  were  mentioned,  but  I do  not  think 
we  asked  you  to  place  in  the  record  a specific  statement  giving  the 
exact  figures. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I will  be  glad  to  do  that.  It  runs  about  a billion 
and  a half  dollars  now,  and  I will  insert  the  exact  figures. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 

As  of  January  31,  1940,  tlie  investments  in  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors’" 
insurance  trust  fund  totaled  $1,435,200,000. 

GROWTH  OF  TRUST  FUND  UNDER  ORIGINAL  ACT  OF  19  3 5 AND  UNDER 

AMENDMENTS,  19  3 9 

Mr.  E ngel.  Mr.  Altmeyer,  if  I may,  I would  like  to  have  placed 
in  the  record  the  figures  showing  the  growth  of  the  trust  fund  under 
the  original  system  and  under  the  system  as  changed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  Of  course,  any  figures  would  be  tentative.  Nobody 
can  say  that  it  is  going  to  be  40  billion,  35  billion,  or  30  billion.  Can 
you  do  that  for  us? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 


Original  Law,  1935 

Estimated  appropriations,  benefit  payments,  and  reserves  under  title  II 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30— 

Appropriation 
for  reserve 

Interest  on 
reserve 

Benefit  pay- 
ments 

Malance  in 
reserves 

1937  

$255,  500, 000 
513,  500,  000 
518,  500, 000 
662,  200, 000 
807,  200,  000 
814,  800, 000 
970,  000,  000 
1, 126,  600,  000 
1, 137,  000,  000 
1,291,400,  000 
1,  447, 100,  000 
1,  460, 100,  000 
1,621,100,  000 

$1, 900, 000 
7,  200, 000 

$253,  700, 000 
767,  500,  000 

1938  - - 

$7,  600, 000 

1939  - - 

23, 000, 000 
38, 800,  000 

14,500, 000 

1,299,500, 000 

1940  - 

22,  000, 000 

1, 973,  600,  000 

1941  

59,  200,  000 
84,  400, 000 
109,  800,  .000 
139,  300,  000 
173, 000, 000 
206,  500, 000 
243,  900, 000 

29,  700,  000 

2,810,  300, 000 

1942  --  

52, 800, 000 

3,  656,  600,  000 

1943  - 

94,  200,  000 

4,  642, 100, 000 

1944  - - 

142,  900, 000 

5,  765, 100, 000 

1945  

191,200, 000 

6,  883,  900, 000 

1946  

1947  - 

249,  200, 000 
314,  500,  000 

8, 132,  700,  000 
9,  509,  200, 000 

1948  - ---  - 

285,  200,  000 

377,  400,  000 

10,  877, 000,  000 

1949 

326,  300, 000 

442, 100,  000 

12,382,  400,  000 

1950  - - 

1,783,  300,  000 
1,861.200,  000 

1,  939, 100,  000 

2,  303,  500,  000 
1,844,  000,  000 
2, 172,  700,  000 
2,  180,  500,  000 

371,  500,  000 

505,  500,  000 

14, 031,700,  000 

1955  - 

615,  800,  000 
844,  200, 000 

887,  800,  000 

22, 115,  700,  000 

1960  

1,  379,  900,  000 

29,  543, 900,  000 

1965  . 

1,  040,  900,  000 

2, 094,  800, 000 

35,  898,  500, 000 

1970  - 

1,  210,  900, 000 

2, 016,  900, 000 

41,366,  700,  000 

1975  

1,341,800. 000 
1,  406. 000.  000 

2, 872,  100, 000 

45,  368,  300,  000 

1980  

3,511,300,  000 

46, 972,  700, 000 

Source:  S.  Rept.  No.  628  on  social-security  bill,  1935  H.  R.  7260,  p.  9. 
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Amended  Law,  1939 

Progress  of  reserve  under  the  intermediate  retirement  estimate  of  benefit  dis- 
bursements with  interest  at  2xk  percent;  tax  rate  at  2 percent  until  Jan,  1, 
19J/8  and  thereafter  following  the  present  schedule 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1950 

1955 

Net.  tax  receipts  (gross  receipts  minus  admin- 
istrative expenses) 1 

501 

505 

504 

919 

1, 067 

1,078 

1,751 

1,849 

Less  benefit  payments 

2 114 

298 

431 

583 

667 

776 

1,422 

1,930 

Net  cash  receipts  to  Government 

387 

207 

73 

336 

400 

302 

329 

-81 

Add  interest  at  2 Yi  percent 

41 

49 

54 

61 

71 

82 

136 

169 

Total  addition  to  fund.-  _ 

428 

256 

127 

397 

471 

384 

465 

88 

Fund  at  end  of  year 

1,  871 

2,  127 

2,  254 

2,  651 

3,  122 

3,  506 

5,  737 

6,  871 

1 Does  not  include  any  adjustment  for  refunds  to  employees  who  receive  more  than  $3,000  in  wages  from 
covered  employment  in  any  one  calendar  year. 

» Includes  estimated  10  million  payable  in  1940  for  lump-sum  claims  previously  incurred. 

Note.— The  fund  at  the  end  of  1939  is  estimated  to  be  $1,443,000,000.  Benefit  payments  exceed  net  tax 
receipts  in  1954. 

Source:  Senate  Rept.  No.  734  on  Social  Security  amendments  of  1939,  H.  R.  6035,  p.  17. 


AVERAGE  ANNUITY  AS  COMPARED  WITH  PRIVATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Mr.-  Hare.  Considering  the  number  of  administrative  employees 
with  some  insurance  company,  as  compared  with  this  outfit,  and  the 
number  of  annuitants  in  each,  you  have  figures  showing  the  relative 
contribution  of  insurance  companies  and  your  organization  here? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I can  give  you  some  idea  of  it.  As  I recall,  the 
average  annuity  now  payable  by  private  insurance  companies  gen- 
erally runs  about  $30  a month,  and  that  compares  pretty  closely  with 
our  average  annuity  of  $25  a month  for  the  single  person  and  $37.50 
for  the  person  with  a wife  also  65  years  or  over. 

Mr.  Tarver.  If  the  general  questions  are  completed,  we  will  take  up 
the  individual  items. 

BUREAU  OF  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE 
OFFICE  OF  THE  DIRECTOR,  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

The  first  item  is  for  the  office  of  the  Director.  The  justification  will 
be  inserted  at  this  point. 

(The  justification  is  as  follows:) 

! Departmental.-— Fiscal  year  1941:  Position,  34;  amount,  $103,300.  Fiscal  year 
i 1940:  Position,  34;  amount,  $98,606.  Increase:  $4,694. 

This  estimate  appears  to  be  an  increase  of  $4,694,  without  any  in- 
crease in  positions,  occasioned  by  the  use  of  these  34  employees  for 
the  entire  fiscal  year  1941  instead  of  a part  of  them  for  only  a part 
of  the  fiscal  year  1940. 

j 

STATEMENT  OF  INCREASE  IN  PERSONNEL  FOR  BUREAU  OF  OLD-AGE  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE 

Mr.  Corson.  That  is  correct,  Judge,  I have  prepared  since  yester- 
day—because  I thought  I would  like  to  answer  just  such  questions 
| as  this — a table  which  will  indicate  the  number  of  people  we  are 
adding  to  our  rolls  for  the  current  year  and  the  amount  involved  in 
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carrying  them  for  the  next  year.  It  may  answer  a good  many  of  your 
questions.  [Submitting  a statement.]  As  you  see,  I have  "there  the 
number  of  people  on  our  rolls  as  of  last  July  1,  the  number  that  will 
be  on  our  rolls  as  of  next  July  1,  and  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
carrying  them  for  the  full  year  1941  as  distinguished  from  the  net 
increase  resulting  fmm  new  employees  to  be  added  during  the  fiscal 
year  1941. 

Mr.  T arver.  This  statement  will  go  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Explanation  of  increase,  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 


July  1,  1939 

Personnel  as 
of— 

Increase 
in  num- 
ber 

Additional 
appro- 
priation 
required 
to  pay 

Addi- 
tional 
personnel 
to  be 
added 
in  1941 

Funds 

required 

Tolal 

increase 

Ju’y  1, 
1939 

July  1, 
1940 

Director’s  Office _ _ ... 

23 

34 

11 

$4,  694 

$4,  694 

Appeals  Council 

58 

58 

73,  730 

73,  730 

Analysis  Division 

121 

154 

33 

1,  630 

-8 

— $10,  880 

-3,  250 

Administrative  Division _ _ 

424 

636 

212 

177,  090 

47 

69,  300 

246,  390 

Accounting  Operating  Division.. 

3,  825 

4,  152 

327 

361,  450 

98 

110,  830 

472,  280 

Claims  Division _. 

178 

441 

263 

290,  367 

100 

180,  000 

470,  367 

Field  Division 

2,085 

3,  365 

1,  280 

837,  804 

900 

996,  070 

1,833,  874 

Total 

6,  656 

8,  840 

2, 184 

1,  752,  765 

1, 137 

1,  345,  320 

2,  098,  085 

Additional  temporaries _ .. 

46,  954 

46,  954 

Grand  total 

1,  392,  274 

3, 145,  039 

Mr.  Tarver.  This  indicates  that  on  July  1,  1939,  you  had  6,656 
employees,  and  as  of  July  1,  1940,  you  anticipate  having  8,840  em- 
ployees, to  which  number  will  be  added  for  the  fiscal  year  1941, 
1,137  employees,  giving  your  organization  a total  personnel  of  9,977. 

Mr.  Corson.  Yes,  sir;  9,977. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Or  practically  a 50  percent  increase  as  compared  with 
July  1,  1939. 

Mr.  Corson.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  two  points  that  I would  like  to 
make  with  respect  to  that,  if  I may.  One  is  that  this  Bureau  of  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  started  out  in  1937  under  an  act  which 
provided  for  a 5-year  period  of  growth  before  the  assumption  of  its 
eventual  job  of  paying  monthly  annuities  to  retired  workers.  Under 
the  original  act  that  job  was  to  be  assumed  January  1,  1942.  As  a 
consequence  there  was  a 5-year  period,  from  January  1,  1937,  to 
January  1,  1942,  in  which  we  could  build  the  organization  in  prep- 
aration for  the  assumption  of  the  final  job.  The  amendments  of 
1939  did  two  things:  They  brought  that  job  forward  by  2 years, 
meaning  that  the  eventual  expansion  had  to  be  performed  much  more 
rapidly  within  this  fiscal  year  and  during  the  next  fiscal  year;  and 
simultaneously  they  added  to  the  job  by  including  survivors  insur- 
ance payments  in  addition  to  the  payments  to  retired  workers  them- 
selves. 

Now,  that  means  that  if  in  any  year  in  the  growth  of  the  Bureau 
of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  there  is  to  be  expected  a sub- 
stantial increase  in  its  size  and  personnel,  it  should  be  in  this  next 
fiscal  year,  when  the  job  is  really  first  undertaken.  This  year  there 
is  a substantial  increase,  but  the  job  is  undertaken  only  during  half 
of  the  year. 
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ESTIMATED  BENEFITS  TO  BE  PAID  UNDER  OLD-AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE  PROGRAM, 

194  0 AND  1941 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  have  estimates,  of  course,  as  to  the  total  amount 
of  old-age  annuities  and  survivors  benefits  that  you  will  pay,  let  us  say, 
during  the  last  6 months  of  this  fiscal  year  and  during  the  next  fiscal 
year,  1941  ? 

Mr.  Corson.  Those  estimates  have  been  prepared,  and  are  included 
in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  report,  but  they  are  on  a calendar- 
year  basis  rather  than  on  a fiscal-year  basis. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  have  them  for  1940  and  1941? 

Mr.  Corson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  give  us  those  figures  for  1940  and  1941? 

Mr.  Corson.  It  is  estimated  that  the  benefits  to  be  paid  under  the 
old  age  and  survivors  insurance  program  in  1940  will  approximate 
$114,000,000,  and  in  1941,  $298,000,000. 


APPEALS  ORGANIZATION,  PERSONAL  SERVICES 


Mr.  Tarver.  Next  we  have  the  appeals  organization. 
Please  insert  the  justification  at  this  point. 

(The  justification  referred  to  follows:) 


.v» 

Fiscal  year  1941 

Fiscal  year  1940 

Increase 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Departmental 

10 

48 

$36, 100 
111,360 

10 

48 

$18, 050 
55,  680 

$18, 050 
55, 680 

Field  

Total.-  _ - 

58 

147, 460 

58 

73,  730 

73,  730 

We  have  the  same  number  of  positions  estimated,  but  double  the 
amount  of  money.  I assume  you  have  only  set  up  that  organization 
for  the  last  6 months  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Corson.  Yes,  sir.  Since  the  amendments  to  the  act  involving 
annuity  payments  did  not  become  effective  until  January  1,  1940, 
salaries  for  the  appeals  organization  are  provided  for  only  on  a 6- 
montli  basis  during  the  fiscal  year  1940.  Therefore  the  increase  of 
$73,730  is  necessary  to  bring  the  salaries  of  employees  appointed 
during  the  fiscal  year  1940  to  an  annual  basis  during  the  fiscal  year 
1941. 


Mr.  Tarver.  How  many  cases  so  far  decided  have  been  appealed? 

Mr.  Corson.  There  have  been  none  appealed  so  far. 

Mr.  Tarver.  So  you  do  not  really  need  that  organization  now,  do 
you  ? - 

Mr.  Corson.  Judge,  during  the  first  month,  of  course,  will  have 
fewer  cases  decided  and  fewer  disallowed  than  we  ever  will  have  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Wliat  will  you  use  those  fellows  for,  if  they  do  not 
have  anything  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Corson.  They  were  not  recruited  until  after  February  1,  and 
they  are  now  in  training. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  long  do  you  think  you  will  need  to  train  them? 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  They  are  now  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  week 
of  training,  which  totals  4 weeks,  after  which  they  will  be  sent  to 
their  respective  posts. 

REFEREES 

Mr.  T 'arver.  You  are  going  to  have  trained  referees  in  each  region, 
I notice.  How  many  referees  are  you  going  to  have  in  the  field? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  are  starting  off  with  one  referee  in  each  region, 
and  as  the  volume  develops  it  may  be  necessary  to  change  that  and 
have  more  than  one  referee  in  some  regions  that  are  highly  in- 
dustrialized. 

Mr.  T arver.  How  many  regions  have  you? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Twelve. 

PROCEDURE  TN  APPEAL  CASES 

Mr.  T arver.  And  the  procedure,  I assume,  will  be  that  these  ap- 
peals will  first  reach  the  referee,  who  will,  if  he  decides  that  an  error 
lias  been  committed,  have  authority  to  send  it  back  to  the  original 
agency  which  handled  the  claim  for  correction  of  that  error,  without 
its  coming  to  the  appeal  board  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Tarver.  If  he  finds  that  no  error  has  been  committed,  in  his 
opinion,  however,  it  will  be  transmitted  to  the  central  office  for  con- 
sideration by  the  appeals  board? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Well,  with  respect  to  certain  types  of  cases  he  will 
be  authorized  to  make  a final  determination  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  types  of  cases  will  those  be? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  has  not  been  deetrmined  specifically  as  yet.  I 
think  it  will  have  to  result  from  the  experience  that  these  people  have 
when  they  get  into  the  field. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  mean  that  there  will  be  some  appellants  who  will 
be  forced  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  referee,  and  will  not  have 
the  right  to  carry  their  cases  to  the  appeals  board? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No;  I do  not  think  there  is  a meeting  of  minds 
there.  What  he  meant  by  saying  it  was  final  was  this : Even  if  they 
reversed  the  Bureau’s  decision,  we  would  make  the  referee’s  decision 
final  in  certain  types  of  cases,  but  in  all  cases  the  appellant  would 
have  the  right  to  take  an  appeal  to  this  appeals  council  in  Washing- 
ton if  he  was  dissatisfied. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  no  limitation,  then,  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  appeals  council  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No,  sir. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  REFEREES  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Hare.  Are  these  employees  selected  without  regard  to  civil 
service  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No  ; they  are  all  under  civil  service. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  In  what  capacities  are  these  gentlemen  functioning 
that  you  have  indicated,  and  what  are  their  educational  requirements 
and  general  experience? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  have  not  established  definitely  the  requirements 
for  all  the  present  personnel,  but  they  will  be  recruited  from  our 
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present  organization.  For  the  most  part  they  are  men  who  . have  had 
experience  as  field -office  managers.  We  have  tried,  in  selecting  them, 
to  get  men  who  have  done  a good  administrative  job,  who  are  judicial 
in  their  reaction  to  the  handling  of  problems,  and  who  have  had  some 
legal  training.  Most  of  them  have  LLB’s,  although  not  necessarily 
having  practiced  law. 

Mr.  Engel.  Has  the  Civil  Service  Commission  classified  those  jobs? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engell.  What  will  they  pay? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  chairman  of  the  appeals  council  is  an  attorney, 
and  his  classification  is  PP-7,  $6,500,  and  the  two  other  council  mem- 
bers are  CAF-13,  $5,600  to  $6,400.  The  referees  are  classified  at 
CAF-12,  $4,600  to  $5,400. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  were  these  appointees  given  their  civil-service 
rating?  Did  they  have  a noncompetitive  examination? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir.  As  I say,  we  have  recruited  all  this  staff 
from  our  currently  employed  personnel.  Most  of  them  have  been 
with  us  for  2,  3,  and  4 years. 

. Mr.  Sheppard.  Then  it  was  not  an  open  competitive  situation  ? 

- Mr.  Mitchell.  Well,  it  was  open.  They  came  in  originally  on 
open  competitive  examination. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  As  they  came  into  the  organization  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  As  they  came  into  the  organization. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Then,  so  far  as  these  respective  positions  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  not  an  open  competitive  examination? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  They  will  not  be  required  to  take  an  open  competi- 
tive examination. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Thi(s  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  employees  in 
your  service? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir.  Most  of  them  are  employed  already  at  the 
salaries  that  we  are  continuing.  There  was  one,  as  I recall  it,  who 
took  a reduction  in  grade,  and,  as  I recall  it,  also  two  who  received 
one-grade  promotions. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  DIVISION,  PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  come  now  to  the  Administrative  Division.  The 
justification  will  be  inserted  here. 

(The  justification  is  as  follows:) 

Summary 

Departmental—  Fiscal  year  1941:  Positions,  683;  amount,  $941,260.  Fiscal 
year  1910:  Positions,  636;  amount,  $694,870.  Increase:  Positions,  47:  amount, 
$246,390. 

NEED  FOR  INCREASED  PERSONNEL 

Ther  e is  a very  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  positions 
here.  Will  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  Corson.  That  increase  is  attributable  to  two  sections  of  this 
Administrative  Division.  One  is  the  Stenographic  Section,  in  which 
there  i,s  a requested  increase  of  32  employees  at  a total  salary  amount 
of  $85,860;  and  the  other  is  the  Claims  and  Correspondence  Control 
Section  in  which  there  is  a requested  increase  of  15  positions  with  a 
total  salaiy  increase  of  $158,310. 
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You  will  notice  that  in  both  those  cases  the  amount  of  money  rep- 
resents more  than  the  number  of  positions  would  explain.  The  differ- 
ence is  explained  in  thi,s  table  that  I have  given  you,  which  indicates 
that  in  the  Administrative  Division  about  $177,000  out  of  a total  in- 
crease requested  of  $246,000  is  required  to  maintain  during  the  fiscal 
year  1941,  individuals  who  will  be  recruited  during  the  current  year. 
The  staff  of  the  Administrative  Division  has  been  increased  substan- 
i ially  during  the  present  year  from  the  number  of  424  that  were  on  its 
rolls  as  of  last  July  1.  We  expect  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  have  a 
t otal  of  636  individuals.  That  is  an  increase  of  about  212  people.  To 
carry  those  212  people  during  the  fiscal  year  1941  requires  approxi- 
mately $177,000  out  of  this  total  increase  of  $246,000. 

The  additional  positions  in  the  Stenographic  Section  and  in  the 
Claims  and  Correspondence  Control  Section  are  both  attributable 
to  one  factor,  and  that  factor  is  perhaps  best  revealed  by  this  chart. 
(Submitting  a chart.) 

During  the  current  fiscal  year  we  will  be  handling  a total  of 
approximately  361,000  claims.  During  the  next  fiscal  year  we  will  be 
handling  approximately  1,038,000  claims;  approximately  3 times  as 
many.  Now,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  claims — and  I would  like 
particularly  to  emphasize  this  point — the  increase  in  the  number  of 
claims  to  be  received  is  the  primary  factor  that  explains  every  increase 
in  personnel  for  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance. 
The  number  of  additional  employees  is  almost  directly  proportionate 
in  each  instance  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  claims. 

Now,  you  may  well  ask  why  is  the  increase  in  the  Stenographic 
Section  related  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  claims  ? On  page  43 
of  our  justifications  we  have  included  a table  which  indicates  the 
manner  in  which  the  Stenographic  Section  is  used.  In  the  middle 
of  the  page  you  will  not  an  indication  of  the  percentage  of  the  time 
of  the  total  number  of  employees  of  the  Stenographic  Section  used  by 
each  of  the  several  agencies  of  the  Bureau.  You  will  notice  that  the 
Claims  Division  consumes  approximately  54  percent  of  the  total  time 
of  the  stenographic  pool.  In  the  future  that  proportion  will  be 
greater  rather  than  less,  and  that  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  organ- 
ized a stenographic  pool  on  a mechanized  basis,  so  that  we  think  we 
get  a greater  amount  of  service  for  each  dollar  expended  than  we 
would  in  any  other  way  of  using  stenographers.  We  do  not  assign 
stenographers  throughout  the  Bureau  to  all  individuals  who  need 
stenographic  services.  These  services  are  furnished  primarily  by  a 
stenographic  pool,  using  dictating-machine  equipment.  In  that  way 
we  think  we  get  a greater  production,  in  terms  of  number  of  letters 
and  number  of  forms  produced,  than  we  would  otherwise. 

Mr.  Ti^rver.  I think  that  perhaps  a word  of  caution  at  this  point, 
with  reference  to  your  taking  on  the  full  number  of  employees  during 
the  present  fiscal  year  that  your  estimates  carry  money  to  pay  for 
the  fiscal  year  1941,  will  be  appropriate.  Of  course,  I do  not  know 
what  the  action  of  the  committee  or  of  the  Congress  may  be  with 
reference  to  your  estimates,  but  there  is  always  a possibility  that  there 
may  be  a substantial  reduction  in  the  estimates  for  personnel,  in 
which  event,  if  you  should  proceed  to  add  on  all  of  the  employees 
during  the  present  fiscal  year  that  you  contemplate  using,  you  might 
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find  yourselves  in  the  position  of  not  being  able  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  that  number  for  the  following  fiscal  year.  Therefore  I would 
suggest  that  you  proceed  cautiously  in  the  matter,  and  not  take 
final  action  toward  the  filling  out  of  your  complete  list  of  positions 
until  you  have  definitely  ascertained  that  the  Congress  is  going  to 
appropriate  in  accordance  with  the  estimates  which  have  been 
submitted. 

Mr.  Corson.  Yes,  sir.  I would  like  to  add  to  that  the  fact  that 
when  the  amendments  were  made  we  scheduled  the  recruitment  that 
we  thought  would  be  necessary  for  the  whole  fiscal  year.  We  have 
kept  up  to  that  schedule  only  as  the  increasing  claims  load  necessi- 
tated it.  During  the  months  of  January  and  February  the  number 
of  claims  received  has  exceeded  the  original  actuarial  estimates,  so 
that  we  have  had  to  ask  our  Claims  Division  to  work  overtime  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  load.  We  cannot  have  delay  on  these 
claims  when  the  individual  has  retired  and  is  awaiting  benefits. 

OFFICE  OF  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  item  is  for  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Di- 
rector. No  increase  is  sought.  Please  place  the  justification  here. 

(The  justification  is  as  follows:) 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941 : Positions,  4 ; amount,  $13,200.  Fiscal  year, 
year  1940:  Positions,  4;  amount,  $13,200. 

STENOGRAPHIC  SECTION 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  next  have  the  Stenographic  Section.  Please  place 
the  justification  here. 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941 : Positions,  144 ; amount,  $204,260.  Fiscal 
year  1940 : Positions,  112 ; amount,  $118,400.  Increase : Positions,  32 ; amount, 
$85,860. 

The  table  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  on  page  43,  showing 
the  assignment  of  stenographers  in  the  pool  to  the  different  divisions, 
will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

During*  the  fiscal  year  1939  services  were  furnished  by  the  Stenographic 
Section  for  the  several  agencies  of  the  Bureau  as  reflected  by  the  below  table : 


Section 

Pool 

Total 

Percentage 

distribu- 

tion 

Service 

hours 

Assign- 
ment hours 

Office  of  the  Director  .. 

1, 310 
i 11,363 
1,257 
31,862 
737 

1,980 
7, 603 
1, 183 
2,424 
4, 102 

3,  290 
IS,  966 
2, 440 
34,  286 
4, 839 

5.2 

29.7 
3.8 

53.8 
7.5 

Administrative  Division . __  

Analysis  Division . 

Claims  Division.-  . ..  ........ 

Field  Division . . 

Total . .. 

46,  529 

17,  292 

63,  821 

100.0 

1 Include  7,111  hours  of  leave  and  unassigned  time  in  the  Stenographic  Section. 


Mr.  Tar,ver.  You  have  already  discussed  that  subject  matter  pretty 
fully. 
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CLAIMS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  CONTROL  SECTION 

Mr.  T akver.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Claims  and  Correspondence 
Control  Section.  Please  insert  the  justification  here. 

(The  justification  of  estimates  is  as  follows:) 

Depart  mental. — Fiscal  year  1941:  Positions,  341;  amount,  $469,580.  Fiscal 
year  1940:  Positions,  326;  amount,  $311,270.  Increase:  Positions,  15;  'amount, 
$158,310.  i 

There  is  here  an  increase  in  positions  of  15  contemplated  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Will  you  explain  that  increase? 

Mr.  Corson.  The  Claims  and  Correspondence  Control  Section  is 
responsible  for  the  receiving  and  setting  up  of  proper  controls  for 
each  claim  that  is  received.  That  requires  an  accurate  record  of 
the  location  of  the  claim  at  any  time  up  to  the  time  that  it  is  actually 
paid,  and  requires  a continuing  payment  record  for  those  who  are 
on  our  rolls.  That  means,  as  Mr.  Altmeyer  has  previously  pointed 
out,  that  by  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  we  will  have  an  esti- 
mated total  of  240,000  individuals  on  our  rolls.  That  number  will 
increase  during  the  next  year  to  1,178,000  annuities.  We  must  have 
a current  record  of  each  one  of  those  individuals,  of  their  current 
address,  and  of  the  amount  we  are  obligated  to  pay,  in  order  that 
we  can  make  these  payments  promptly  and  accurately. 

The  Claims  and  Correspondence  Control  Section  is  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  those  control  records  and  for  the  actual  certifica- 
tion of  these  claims  to  the  Division  of  Disbursement  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  where  the  checks  are  written. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  not  have  a probable  decrease  in  that  portion 
of  your  expenses  when  your  Baltimore  offices  are  brought  to  Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr.  Corson.  Not  in  this  particular  section  of  our  work;  no,  sir. 
The  Claims  and  Correspondence  Control  Section  will  perform  essen- 
tially the  same  function  even  then.  The  claims  are  not  now  sent  to 
Baltimore.  If  I may  take  a moment  to  explain,  the  procedure  is  as 
follows : When  the  field  office  has  received  a claim,  a notification  is 
sent  to  Washington  that  the  claim  is  being  developed  and  will  be 
forwarded  in  a few  days.  A carbon  copy  of  this  notice  is  simulta- 
neously sent  to  Baltimore,  so  that  Baltimore  can  send  over  the  records 
that  will  be  required  for  the  adjudication  of  the  claim  while  the  claim 
is  being  developed  in  the  field  office.  The  claim  itself  never  goes  to 
Baltimore. 

SPACE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  NEW  BUILDING 

Mr.  Tarver.  When  do  you  expect  to  get  into  the  new  building, 
Mr.  Altmeyer? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  We  hope  to  get  in  without  fail  by  January  1.  If 
we  do  not,  we  are  going  to  be  out  of  luck,  because  we  have  not  pro- 
vided for  rent  in  Baltimore  after  that  date. 

We  have  applied  for  about  50,000  square  feet  of  additional  space 
in  the  new  buildings.  If  we  get  that  much,  I hope  we  will  be  able 
to  squeeze  in  all  of  our  operations.  We  have  not  been  assigned  the 
amount  of  space  that  we  estimated  was  necessary  at  the  time  we 
appeared  before  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  the  space  that 
we  estimated  at  that  time  we  still  need. 
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The  reason  that  the  space  is  running'  short  is,  as  you  may  know, 
that  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  has  been  given  additional  func- 
tions to  perform  by  Congress,  and  therefore  needs  more  space  than 
was  estimated  at  the  time  the  building  was  authorized  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  intend  to  bring  over  all  of  your  Baltimore  offices 
here,  do  you? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  indeed;  but  it  may  necessitate  working  a two- 
shift  period.  We  do  not  know;  we  hope  not;  but  it  may  be  necessary 
to  do  that  because  of  the  restricted  space  that  is  available. 

BUDGET  AND  ACCOUNTING  SECTION 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  is  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Section.  The 
justification  will  be  inserted  here. 

(The  justification  is  as  follows:) 

Departmental.— Fiscal  year  1941:  Positions,  14;  amount,  $26,700.  Fiscal  year 
1940:  Positions,  14;  amount,  $26,700. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  appears  to  be  no  increase  contemplated. 

Mr.  Corson.  That  is  correct. 

PROCUREMENT  SECTION 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Procurement  Section.  Please 
insert  the  justification  here. 

(The  justification  is  as  follows:) 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941 : Positions,  180 ; amount,  $227,520.  Fiscal 
year  1940:  Positions,  180;  amount,  $225,300;  increase,  $2,220. 

Mr.  Tarver.  A small  increase  appears  to  be  estimated  there — $2,220. 
Will  you  explain  that,  please? 

Mr.  Corson.  That  is  attributable  solely  to  the  additional  cost  of 
carrying  during  the  fiscal  year  1941  employees  added  during  the  vear 
1940. 

analysis  division,  personal  services 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  now  come  to  the  item  for  the  Analysis  Division. 
Please  place  the  justification  at  this  point. 

(The  justification  is  as  follows: 

SUMMARY 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941:  Positions,  146;  amount,  $306,850.  Fiscal 
year  1940 : Positions,  154 ; amount,  $310,100.  Decrease : Positions,  8 ; amount, 
$3,250. 

There  appears  to  be  a decrease  of  eight  in  the  number  of  positions 
contemplated  with  reference  to  this  item.  Will  you  give  us  an  ex- 
planation of  that? 

Mr.  Corson.  Those  positions  are  eliminated — one  from  the  Act- 
uarial Section  and  seven  from  the  Statistics  Section.  It  is  thought 
that  the  work  being  done  by  both  those  sections  can  be  done  with 
the  reduction  of  those  positions  during  the  fiscal  year  1941.  We 
have  accordingly  eliminated  them. 
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OFFICE  OF  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  IN  CHARGE 

Mr.  T arver.  The  first  item  under  this  division  is  the  office  of  the 
Assistant  Director  in  Charge,  and  the  estimate  is  explained  in  the 
justification,  as  follows: 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941:  Positions,  5;  amount,  $14,820.  Fiscal  year 
1940:  Positions,  5;  amount,  $14,549.  Increase,  $271. 

Explanation  of  increase. — The  increase  of  $271  is  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  net  salaries  in  1940  to  an  annual  basis  in  1941. 

ACTUARIAL  SECTION 

Mr.  Tarver.  Mr.  Altmeyer,  there  is  a question  that  I would  like  to 
propound  to  you  in  connection  with  the  item  on  page  50  of  the 
justifications  relating  to  the  Actuarial  Section.  The  figures  in  this 
connection  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941:  Positions,  5;  amount,  $14,820.  Fiscal  year 
1940 : Positions,  23 ; amount,  $51,420.  Decrease : Positions,  1 ; amount,  $1,000. 

RELATION  OF  WORK  TO  THAT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  noted  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Actuarial 
Section  is — 

to  conduct  research  and  analyses  dealing  with  the  substantive  provisions  of 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program  and  a possible  disability-insurance 
plan. 

On  page  98  of  the  justifications,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statis- 
tics, Division  of  Old-Age  Benefits  Research,  it  is  stated  that  one  of 
the  purposes  of  this  portion  of  your  organization  is — 

Analysis  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  extension  of  coverage  of  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance — 

and  so  forth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a duplication  of  work  there ; that  you 
are  doing  substantially  the  same  type  of  work  in  both  these  divisions, 
one  of  them  under  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics  and  the 
other  under  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  and 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  way  to  consolidate  activities  of  this  sort 
within  your  organization,  so  as  to  effect  perhaps  some  reduction  in 
personnel  and  some  decrease  in  expense.  What  is  your  opinion  on 
that  subject? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  You  have  touched  on  a very  difficult  problem.  We 
have  watched  this  obvious  relationship  between  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics  and  the  Analysis  Division  of  this  Bureau  of 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  and  we  have  tried  to  arrange,  and 
I think  we  have  succeeded  in  arranging,  that  there  is  no  overlapping 
of  the  work  done  by  each. 

The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  because  some  of  this  work 
blends  in  with  a more  general  type  of  research,  is  doing  some  of  the 
longer-range  research  work.  Mr.  Corson’s  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Analysis  Division  is  doing  short-range  work 
that  requires  the  constant  use  of  the  records  in  that  particular  bureau 
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Now,  you  might  conceivably  move  over  still  more  of  the  work  that 
is  being  done  in  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics  into  Mr. 
Corson’s  bureau.  I do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  money 
saved.  It  might  be  that  you  could  get  a more  effective  job  done. 
We  are  constantly  studying  that  problem  of  moving  as  much  as 
possible  of  our  general  research  right  into  the  operating  bureau,  so 
that  the  research  will  be  carried  on  with  a sense  of  immediacy  that 
is  sometimes  lost  when  the  research  is  carried  on  in  a separate  bureau. 
That  is  why  we  have  already  moved  practically  all  of  the  research 
dealing  with  this  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  work  into  that 
bureau  already.  We  have  moved  all  of  the  unemployment  insurance 
research  into  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  We  are  now 
contemplating  moving  the  research  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics  in  the  field  of  public  assistance 
into  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  so  that  it  will  have  more  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  actual  day-by-day  operations. 

But  I do  not  think,  Judge,  that  there  would  be  any  saving  in  per- 
sonnel. I think  the  chief  accomplishment,  if  there  is  an  accomplish- 
ment, is  that  you  get  a little  more  practical  type  of  research  done. 

Mr.  Corson.  May'  I add  a word  to  clarify  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  is  in  fact  any  duplication,  because  that  concerns  us  ? 

In  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics  there  are  three  people  who 
devote  part  of  their  time  to  this  question  of  disability  insurance  which 
you  have  mentioned.  Two  of  them  are  physicians  who  are  simul- 
taneously students  of  social  insurance  research  work.  The  third  is 
a person  who  has  during  a period  of  years  given  a great  portion  of 
his  time  to  the  field  of  social  insurance.  Those  people  are  studying 
the  problem  of  disability  insurance  and  the  characteristics  of  that 
program,  more  particularly  with  relation  to  the  analysis  of  programs 
introduced  in  Congress. 

The  people  in  the  Analysis  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  are  three  in  number.  Two  of  those  are  trained 
actuaries,  whose  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  probable  costs 
of  any  insurance  program  that  is  developed.  The  experience  of  the 
third  has  been  primarily  in  the  development  of  administrative  plans 
for  social  insurance  programs.  Thus  we  are  studying  the  costs  and 
administration  of  a program  that  might  be  outlined  by  people  in  the 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics. 

Mr.  Hare.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  Research  Division 
is  made  up  of  professional  men  % 

Mr.  Corson.  I would  not  say  that,  I do  not  know  what  you  mean 
by  professional  men.  Our  Research  Division  is  made  up  of  actuaries 
at  present. 

Mr.  Hare.  I was  thinking  that  in  all  research  work  we  ought  to 
have  someone  who  has  had  the  experience  and  the  benefits  of  analyz- 
ing figures  and  statistics. 

Mr.  Corson.  We  think  of  the  actuary  as  that  type  of  person.  We 
have  as  well  statisticians  and  economists.  Both  of  those  people  to 
whom  I referred  are  also  statisticians. 

Mr.  Hare.  If  they  have  had  that  experience  and  training,  the  other 
qualifications  will  be  quite  to  the  point. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  STUDIES  SECTION 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  is  the  Administrative  Studies  Section.  The 
justification  will  be  inserted  here. 

(The  justification  follows:) 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941:  Positions,  22;  amount,  $62,640.  Fiscal  year 
1940:  Positions,  22;  amount,  $61,749.  Increase,  $891. 

There  is  no  change  in  personnel  and  very  little  change  in  appropri- 
ation as  estimated  here. 

STATISTICS  SECTION 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Statistics  Section.  The  justi- 
fications will  be  inserted  here. 

(The  justification  is  as  follows:) 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941 : Positions,  97 ; amount,  $178,970.  Fiscal  year 
1940:  Positions,  104;  amount,  $182,382.  Decrease:  Positions,  7;  amount,  $8,412. 

Seven  positions  are  to  be  eliminated  here,  Mr.  Corson  ? 

Mr.  Corson.  Seven  positions;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  are  those  positions,  and  why  does  it  not  result  in 
a saving  of  more  than  $3,412  ? 

Mr.  Corson.  An  increase  of  $6,468  is  necessary  to  bring  the  net  sal- 
aries of  personnel  appointed  during  the  fiscal  year  1940  to  an  annual 
basis  in  1941.  However,  the  elimination  of  seven  positions  scheduled 
in  1940  results  in  a net  decrease  of  $3,412. 

REASON  FOR  REDUCTION  IN  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  is  it  possible  to  bring  about  a reduction  in  the 
number  of  your  personnel  in  this  section  and  in  one  or  two  other  sec- 
tions under  the  Analysis  Division,  whereas  in  practically  all  other 
divisions  the  number  of  your  personnel  is  being  increased  ? 

Mr.  Corson.  Judge,  the  increases  in  the  divisions  of  this  bureau,  as 
I have  said  before,  are  attributable  to  the  number  of  claims  being 
received.  The  number  of  claims  being  received  does  not  affect  the 
work  load  of  the  Analysis  Division.  Their  work  load  does  not  in- 
crease as  the  number  of  claims  increases. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  that  altogether  true?  You  said  awhile  ago  that 
these  people  are  engaged  in  studying  the  information  that  comes  in 
with  the  filing  of  these  claims  and  the  analyzing  of  these  claims. 
Therefore  the  volume  of  material  which  they  study  and  analyze  is 
increasing  rapidly,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Corson.  But  the  actual  processing  of  that  large  volume  of  data 
is  done  either  in  the  Accounting  Operations  Division,  where  the  wage 
records  are  received,  or  in  this  Claims  and  Correspondence  Control 
Section,  where  the  claims  are  received.  The  data  which  are  submitted 
for  analysis  by  the  Analysis  Division  is  in  summary  form,  as  it  was 
sometime  ago  when  there  were  a smaller  number  of  claims  to  be 
considered. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Does  this  Department  establish  the  basis  upon  which 
claims  are  paid?  For  example,  I understand  that  it  is  necessary  for 
claimants  to  produce  birth  certificates.  Does  this  Department  have 
anything  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Corson.  No,  sir.  That  is  handled  by  the  Claims  Division, 
Regulations  and  Policy  Section. 

u 
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CLAIMS  DIVISION,  PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  are  about  to  take  up  the  Claims  Division  now. 
The  justification  will  be  inserted  here. 

(The  justification  is  as  follows:) 

SUMMARY 

Departmental — Fiscal  year  1941:  Positions,  541;  amount,  $1,136,300.  Fiscal 
vear  1940:  Positions,  441;  amount,  $665,933.  Increase:  Positions,  100;  amount, 
$470,367. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  a proposed  increase  in  positions  from  441  to 
a total  of  541  in  this  Division.  Can  you  give  us  some  explanation  of 
that  ? 

Mr.  Corson.  I will  have  to  repeat  that  the  number  of  individuals 
to  be  added  to  our  rolls  is  directly  resultant  from  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  claims. 

This  Claims  Division  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  actual  ad- 
judication of  the  claims  that  are  filed.  When  we  have  an  expected 
total  of  1,038,000  claims,  obviously  it  is  going  to  require  a larger  staff 
to  adjudicate  those  claims  than  it  will  when  we  have  361,000  claims,  as 
in  the  present  year. 

OFFICE  OF  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  . 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  first  item  under  this  division  is  for  the  office  of 
Assistant  Director.  The  justification  will  be  inserted  here. 

(The  justification  follows:) 

Departmental.— -Fiscal  year  1941:  Positions,  8;  amount,  $26,540.  Fiscal  year 
1910:  Positions,  7;  amount  $24,540.  Increase:  Positions,  1;  amount,  $2,000. 

Mr.  Corson.  This  increase  of  100  individuals  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  One  position  is  added  for  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Director 
for  the  fiscal  year  1941.  That  position  is  for  an  additional  senior 
clerk  who  will  be  required  to  serve  primarily  in  a clerical  and  admin- 
istrative capacity  in  maintaining  the  records  for  a substantially  en- 
larged staff  for  the  Claims  Division.  The  Assistant  Director  has  a 
number  of  functions  incident  to  the  supervision  of  those  employees, 
which  will  be  added  to  when  there  is  a larger  number  of  employees 
to  supervise.  It  is  thought  that  one  additional  position  will  be  re- 
quired for  those  functions. 

REGULATIONS  AND  POLICY  SECTION 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Regulations  and  Policy  Section. 
The  justification  will  be  inserted  here. 

(The  justification  is  as  follows:) 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941 : Positions,  50 ; amount,  $122,382.  Fiscal  year 
1940 : Positions,  37 ; amount,  $88,379.  Increase  : Positions,  13  ; amount,  $34,003. 

There  are  13  additional  positions  estimated  for  1941.  Will  you 
explain  that  increased  estimate? 

Mr.  Corson.  The  Regulations  and  Policy  Section  is  responsible  for 
developing  what  we  call  a claims  manual,  and  for  developing  those 
forms  that  are  used  in  the  processing  of  claims.  This  Section  must 
constantly  study  the  forms  that  we  use  in  the  field  offices  when  the 
individual  comes  in  to  file  a claim  for  benefits,  to  give  us  the  data 
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that  Ye  must  have  in  order  to  pay  the  claims.  It  is  also  responsible 
for  developing  a continuing  set  of  instructions  to  govern  the  field 
personel  and  to  govern  the  adjudicators  in  determining  these  claims. 

The  claims  manual  that  they  are  working  on — a preliminary  and 
tentative  draft  of  it — is  this  volume  [indicating].  It  takes  up  the 
different  sections  of  the  law  and  gives  the  field  officer  the  instruc- 
I ions  he  needs  as  to  the  information  required  before  we  can  actually 
adjudicate  the  claim.  For  example,  the  law  says  that  we  shall  pay 
dependent  parents  a certain  benefit.  Now,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  parent  is  dependent,  we  have  to  issue  certain  instructions 
to  the  field  officers.  The  Regulations  and  Policy  Section  actually 
developed  those  instructions  over  a period  of  time,  for  the  approval 
of  the  Social  Security  Board,  out  of  the  experience  that  we  have 
had  in  claims.  There  is  a constant  necessity  for  an  analysis  of  the 
claims  as  they  come  in  for  the  further  refinement  and  simplification 
of  the  instructions  that  govern  a considerable  staff  in  the  field  and  a 
considerable  staff  of  officers  who  are  passing  on  claims. 

procedure  in  establishing  proof  of  age 

Mr.  Sheppard.  What  is  the  procedure  of  the  Department,  in  the 
absence  of  the  claimant  being  able  to  produce  a birth  certificate,  in 
establishing  proof  of  age? 

Mr.  Corson.  We  have  a number  of  types  of  proof  of  age  that  we 
can  and  do  accept  regularly.  We  would  prefer  one  of  two  types  of 
proof,  which  we  call  primary  proofs  of  age.  Those  are  the  birth 
certificate  or  a church  record,  a baptismal  certificate  of  age.  If 
neither  one  of  those  can  be  supplied,  if  this  particular  individual 
cannot  obtain  a birth  certificate  or  cannot  obtain  a baptismal  certifi- 
cate, then  there  are  a number  of  what  we  call  secondary  proofs  of  age. 

For  example,  among  them  are  records  in  the  family  Bible.  Where 
we  have  a family  Bible  which  upon  inspection  appears  to  contain  a 
valid  proof  of  this  individual’s  age,  we  can  accept  that. 

We  have  a considerable  number  of  others.  For  example,  there  is 
the  insurance  policy.  If  an  insurance  policy  was  taken  out  prior  to 
1935,  when  the  Social  Security  Act  was  passed,  and  discloses  the  age 
of  this  individual,  we  will  use  that  if  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  it  is  not  a valid  proof  of  the  individual’s  age. 

Then  we  can  and  do  in  some  cases  accept  affidavits  from  individ- 
uals, such  as  older  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  claimant  who  can  them- 
selves testify  as  to  his  age.  We  would  prefer  other  proofs  of  age, 
but  when  no  other  proof  is  available,  Ave  will  accept  affidavits  from 
reliable  individuals  who  have  reason  to  know  the  individuals’  age. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  While  you  are  on  that  point,  let  me  ask  this.  J ust 
what  is  the  process?  A claimant  applies  and  very  frankly • states 
that  he  is  of  such  an  age,  but  he  does  not  have  any  birth  certificate 
that  has  been  issued  to  him,  and  there  is  no  family  record  that  has 
been  kept.  If  there  was  a Bible,  it  has  been  lost.  Now,  when  a man 
comes  in  and  frankly  tells  you  that  kind  of  a story  and  says  he  does 
not  have  any  of  those  things,  what  is  the  next  step  ? 

Mr.  Corson.  We  consider  it  our  business  to  find  some  proof  of  age 
to  demonstrate  whether  or  not  he  is  65  years.  In  addition  to  the  ones 
I have  mentioned,  there  are  a number  of  other  sources  and  one  or  the 
other  we  are  always  able  to  find. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  How  about  the  census  records? 

Mr.  Corson.  There  are  the  census  records.  Then  we  use  certifi- 
cates of  naturalization.  We  also  use  passports,  although  not  many 
of  our  clients  have  passports. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  One  would  assume  from  the  gentleman’s  previous 
testimony  about  the  amount  of  translation  work  that  you  have,  that 
there  must  be  a tremendous  number  of  unnaturalized  citizens 
applying. 

Mr.  Corson.  Judging  by  the  large  number  of  documents  in  for- 
eign languages  which  come  in,  there  must  be.  Then  we  use  Army 
discharge  papers.  We  use  in  some  States  tax  records  that  reveal 
the  individual’s  age. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  would  be  true  especially  in  States  which  require 
the  payment  of  a poll  tax  up  to  a certain  age. 

Mr.  Corson.  That  is  correct,  sir.  In  some  States,  for  example, 
they  require  proof  of  the  individual’s  age  before  a hunting  license  is 
issued. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I am  just  trying  to  get  some  of  this  information, 
because  my  office  has  been  called  on,  on  many  occasions,  to  help  to 
try  to  identify  people  and  establish  their  age,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Corson.  Finally,  as  a last  recourse,  if  there  is  none  of  these 
documents,  we  do  use  the  census  records,  as  Judge  Tarver  has  pointed 
out. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Thank  you  very  much.  That  was  the  point  that  I 
had  in  mind. 


ADJUDICATION  OPERATIONS  SECTION 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  take  up  the  adjudication  operations  section, 
the  figures  for  which  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941 : Positions,  483 ; amount,  $987,378.  Fiscal 
year  1940 : Positions,  397 : amount  $553,014.  Increase : Positions,  86 ; amount, 
$434,364. 

INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  POSITIONS 

I notice  that  there  is  an  increase  of  86  in  the  number  of  positions 
contemplated.  Is  there  anything  you  can  add  to  what  you  have 
already  said  with  reference  to  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  person- 
nel handling  claims  on  account  of  the  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  claims? 

Mr.  Corson.  That  is  the  primary  factor,  and  it  is  almost  in  direct 
relationship  to  the  number  of  claims.  The  adjudicator  makes  the 
actual  determination.  Then,  in  view  of  the  value  of  the  claim  that 
we  are  paying,  we  have  each  action  checked  by  a reviewer  in  order 
to  determine  that  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  law  have  been  met 
in  the  actual  adjudication  of  the  claim. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  noted  that  in  your  justification  the  statement  is 
made  that : 

During  the  fiscal  year  1939  the  adjudicators  were  able  to  produce  20  claims 
per  working  day.  The  increased  complexity  and  the  increased  value  of  the 
claim  requiring  minute  adjudication  and  review  will  reduce  this  production  to 
12  claims  per  day  per  adjudicator,  which  will  require  the  appointment  of  86 
additional  employees  in  the  Adjudication  Section. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  personnel,  therefore,  is  not  alto- 
gether attributable  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  claims,  but  to  the 
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complexity  of  the  procedure  by  which  the  claims  are  handled,  in 
view  of  the  increased  amount  of  money  involved;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Corson.  May  I correct  you  on  one  statement?  It  is  not  the 
complexity  of  the  procedure  by  which  they  are  handled.  It  is  a 
different  type  of  claim  that  we  are  handling*.  During  the  last  fiscal 
year,  when  this  average  of  20  claims  per  day  was  made  by  our  adjudi- 
cators, they  dealt  with  the  old  lump-sum  payment,  under  the  1935 
act.  Now  we  are  dealing  with  a very  different  type  of  claim.  Under 
I he  old  lump-sum  payment,  essentially  all  we  had  to  have  was  proof 
of  the  individual’s  age.  We  had  his  wage  record. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Does  not  the  complexity  of  the  claim  add  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  procedure? 

Mr.  Corson.  My  objection,  Judge,  was  as  to  the  procedure.  I think 
we  make  our  procedure  as  simple  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  it  necessarily  follows  that  if  the  claim  is  com- 
plex, the  procedure  by  which  it  is  adjudicated,  is  also  complex,  and 
if  that  complexity  increases  the  complexity  of  the  procedure  increases. 

Mr.  Corson.  Actually  there  are  a larger  number  of  items  on  the 
claim  now  that  have  to  be  verified  than  there  were  before.  I have 
here  a list  of  those  that  may  serve  in  explanation. 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  CLAIMS  TO  BE  RECEIVED  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1941 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  the  figures  at  the  top  of  page  61,  showing  the 
estimated  number  of  claims  to  be  received  in  the  fiscal  year  1941 
should  appear  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Bureau  of  Old  Aye  and  Survivors  Insurance — estimated  number  of  claims  to  be 

received  in  fiscal  year  1941 


Primary  insurance - 538,  200 

Wife’s  insurance • - : 132,  500 

Child’s  insurance 142, 100 

Widow’s  insurance 14,  500 

Widow’s  current  insurance 56,  900 

Parents’  insurance 9, 100 

Lump-sum  death . 139,  400 

Lump-sum  death  incurred  prior  to  1940 6, 100 


Total - - 1,  038,  800 


Mr.  Houston.  May  I ask  this  question?  It  may  not  be  relevant 
here,  but  it  may  be  in  point  as  to  some  of  these  items.  Do  you  make 
a digest,  Mr.  Altmeyer,  of  all  of  the  letters  that  come  into  the  Board  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No,  sir ; there  are  too  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Houston.  You  do  not  do  that? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Houston.  Of  course,  there  is  another  bureau  here  in  Wash- 
ington we  have  discovered  that  digests  all  of  their  correspondence 
and  have  some  kind  of  an  index  card  system  so  that  they  can  run 
over  through  the  files  and  have  the  letter  boiled  down  to  where  they 
ccan  say,  “this  says  so-and-so,”  instead  of  looking  up  the  letter  itself. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  We  do  not  have  that. 

Mr.  Houston.  Of  course,  that  would  involve  wide  ramifications, 
and  you  could  go  far  afield. 
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Mr.  Altmeyer.  We  have  never  undertaken  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Houston.  I imagine  you  would  have  quite  a job  if  you  did, 
with  all  the  correspondence  “that  you  have. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  We  would. 

FIELD  DIVISION 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  take  up  the  item  for  the  Field  Division.  The 
amount  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  is  $173,100  as  against  $153,640  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  an  increase  of  $19,460. 

The  figures  shown  on  page  61  under  this  item  will  be  made  a part 
of  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  data  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941:  Positions,  64;  amount,  $173,100.  Fiscal 
year  1940:  Positions,  64  ; amount,  $153,640.  Increase,  $19,460. 

REASON  FOR  INCREASE  IN  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Tarver.  I note  that  the  increase  of  $19,460  is  attributed  to  the 
bringing  of  employees  to  a full  year’s  salary  basis  for  the  fiscal 
year  1941. 

I do  not  understand  how  you  are  able  to  get  along  in  the  field 
divisions  with  the  same  number  of  employees,  when  you  are  so  largely 
increasing  the  number  in  other  divisions. 

Mr.  Corson.  As  this  figure  of  $19,460  would  incidate,  the  expan- 
sion in  that  division  has  been  made  during  this  current  year  when 
we  were  establishing  a considerable  number  of  Additional  field  offices 
rather  than  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  found  it  necessary  to  have  the  expansion  in  the 
field  before  you  had  a full  expansion  here  in  the  Washington  office? 

Mr.  Corson.  Of  course,  the  claims  come  into  the  field  office  first. 
They  do  not  come  to  Washington  until  after  the  field  offices  have 
handled  them. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  FIELD 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  many  employees  did  you  have  in  the  field  on 
July  1,1939? 

Mr.  Corson.  I do  not  have  that  figure,  but  shall  be  glad  to  supply  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  will  suppl}T  that  figure  ? 

Mr.  Corson.  We  will. 

(The  information  follows:) 

The  number  of  employees  in  the  Field  Division,  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Sur- 
vivors' Insurance,  as  of  June  30,  1939,  was  46  in  the  departmental  service  and 
2,039  in  the  field  service,  or  a total  of  2,085. 

ACCOUNTING  OPERATIONS  DIVISION,  PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  take  up  the  Accounting  Operations  Division 
which  calls  for  a total  of  $6,094,190  for  1941  as  against  a current 
appropriation  of  $5,656,430,  an  increase  of  $437,760. 

The  figures  shown  at  the  top  of  page  63  will  be  made  a part  of  the 
record  at  this  point. 

(The  figures  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 
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Fiscal  year  1941 

Fiscal  year  1940 

Increase 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Posi- 

tions 

Amount 

Permanent  personnel,  departmental 

Temporarary  personnel,  departmental- _ 

4,  250 

$6, 094, 190 

4, 152 

$5,  621, 910 
34,  520 

98 

$472, 280 
-34,  520 

Total - 

4,  250 

6,  094,  190 

4, 152 

5,  656,  430 

98 

437,  760 

ADDITIONAL  POSITIONS 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  noted  that  98  additional  positions  are  estimated 
for.  I think  it  unnecessary  for  you  to  repeat  the  evidence  that  you 
have  already  given  with  reference  to  the  expansion  of  your  work  as 
of  the  first  of  January  of  this  year,  and  following,  necessitating  the 
provision  of  additional  employees,  unless  there  is  some  other  factor 
which  contributed  to  the  necessity  for  these  particular  additional 
employees  other  than  those  which  you  have  already  indicated  in  con- 
nection with  those  other  items. 

Mr.  Corson.  That  is  the  principal  and  practically  sole  factor.  Ail 
of  those  98  employees  are  to  be  added  to  the  Certification  Section.  The 
Certification  Section  of  the  Accounting  Operations  Division  actually 
certifies  the  wage  record  that  has  been  kept  for  each  worker  at  the 
time  a claim  is  filed. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  noted  that  of  the  increase  $361,450  is  required  to 
bring  the  net  salaries  of  personnel  appointed  during  the  fiscal  year 
1940  to  an  annual  basis  in  1941. 

Will  you  insert  in  the  record  information  showing  the  number  of 
employees  which  you  had  on  July  1,  1939;  the  number  added  during 
the  present  fiscal  year,  and  the  salaries  of  those  employees  so  as  to 
disclose  adequately  the  basis  for  the  estimate  for  1941. 

Mr.  Corson.  The  numbers  are  revealed  in  the  above  table. 

Mr.  Tarver.  For  this  particular  Division? 

Mr.  Corson.  For  the  Accounting  Operations  Division.  There  were 
on  July  1,  1939,  3,825  employees. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  that  is  sufficiently  covered  in  that  statement. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF 

Mr.  Tarver.  Under  the  item,  “Office  of  the  Chief,”  the  following 
break-down  figures  set  out  the  estimate  for  1941  and  the  appropriation 
for  1940: 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941 : Positions,  8 ; amount,  $22,540.  Fiscal  year 
1940:  Positions,  8;  amount,  $22,540. 

METHODS  SECTION 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  break-down  figures  for  the  methods  section  are 
as  follows: 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year,  1941 : Positions,  29 ; amount,  $74,080.  Fiscal  year, 
1940:  Positions,  29;  amount,  $73,313.  Increase,  $767. 
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CONTROL  SECTION 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  break-down  figures  for  the  control  section  are  as 
follows  : 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year,  1941 : Positions,  69 ; amount,  $108,200.  Fiscal 
year,  1940 : Positions,  69 ; amount  $108,200. 

CORRESPONDENCE  AND  INDEX  SECTION 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  break-down  figures  for  the  correspondence  and 
index  section  are  as  follows: 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year,  1941 : Positions,  264 ; amount,  $414,820.  Fiscal 
year,  1940:  Positions,  264;  amount,  $414,820. 

CENTRAL  STATISTICAL  SECTION 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  break-down  figures  for  the  central  statistical 
section  are  as  follows : 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year,  1941:  Positions,  44;  amount,  $61,760.  Fiscal  year, 
1940 : Positions,  44 ; amount,  $61,760. 

RECEIVING  AND  REGISTRATION  SECTION 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  break-down  figures  for  the  Receiving  and  Regis- 
tration Section  are  as  follows : 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941 : Positions,  824 ; amount,  $1,176,000.  Fiscal 
year  1940:  Positions,  824;  amount,  $1,025,079.  Increase:  $150,921. 

MECHANICAL  SECTION 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  break-down  figures  for  the  Mechanical  Section 
are  as  follows : 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941:  Positions,  953;  amount,  $1,355,340.  Fiscal 
year  1940:  Positions,  953;  amount,  $1,355,340. 

ADJUSTMENT  AND  GENERAL  PILES  SECTION 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  break-down  figures  for  the  Adjustment  and  Gen- 
eral Files  Section  are  as  follows: 

Departmental. — Fiscal  year  1941 : Positions,  1,783 ; amount,  $2,496,080.  Fiscal 
year  1940:  Positions,  1,783;  amount,  $2,335,482.  Increase:  $160,598. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  will  be  no  further  discussion  of  these  items 
unless  members  of  the  committee  desire  to  ask  questions  with  regard 
to  them. 

FIELD  DIVISION,  PERSONAL  SERVICES 
REGIONAL  AND  FIELD  OFFICES 


Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  take  up  the  Field  Division,  shown  on  page  70 
of  the  justifications;  regional  and  field  offices.  The  break-down  fig- 
ures for  this  item  are  as  follows : 


Fiscal  year  1941 

Fiscal  year  1940 

Increase 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

Permanent  personnel,  field 

Temporary  personnel,  field.  . 

4,  201 

$6,  792, 830 
81,  474 

3, 301 

$4, 978,  416 

900 

$1, 814, 414 
81,  474 

Total 

4,201 

6,  874,  304 

3, 301 

4,  978,  416 

900 

1,  895, 888 
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Mr.  T arver.  There  is  an  increase  of  900  positions  contemplated. 
That  seems  to  be  the  largest  increase  of  any  division  in  this.  Bureau. 
I (hi)ik  there  should  be  some  additional  discussion  showing  the  neces- 
sity of  these  additional  positions.  1 

PURPOSES  AND  WORK  OF  FIELD  OFFICES 

Mr.  C orson.  If  I may  point  out  first,  the  field  offices  of  this  Bureau 
have  four  principal  purposes.  The  first  of  those,  and  the  most  im- 
portant, is  the  receipt  and  the  development  of  the  claims  from  indi- 
vidual claimants.  These  field  offices  will  be  called  upon  to  receive  and 
develop  1,038,000  claims  next  year,  as  contrasted  with  361,000  during 
( he  current  fiscal  year.  Manifestly  it  is  in  the  field  that  the  principal 
job  of  actually  handling  those  claims  takes  place. 

PROOF  OF  CLAIMS 

> 

In  addition,  the  development  of  the  claims  is  somewhat  more  in- 
volved than  it  was  prior  to  January  1,  1940.  Not  involved  in  the 
sense  of  any  greater  complexity  but  involved  in  that  a greater  number 
of  items  of  proof  are  required. 

As  I previously  pointed  out,  prior  to  January  1,  1940,  we  required 
proof  of  age  in  those  claims  over  $100  in  amount.  But  we  only 're- 
quired proof  of  age  in  that  proportion  of  claims,  and  in  addition  to 
proof  of  age  there  was  little  proof  required.  We  had  to  have  a state- 
ment as  to  the  wages  that  had  been  earned  by  the  employee  since  the 
last  tax  return  had  been  submitted,  up  to  the  date  of  death,  or  up  to 
the  date  of  age  65.  Usually  this  was  obtained  from  the  employer. 
But  those  two  factors  were  the  only  ones  that  had  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  field  office  personnel.  ' ’ 

Today,  in  dealing  with  claims  of  much  more  substantial  value,  we 
must  have  proof  of  age  on  every  claim.  We  still  need  this  record  of 
wages  for  the  period  since  the  last  tax  return  was  filed. 

In  a considerable  number  of  claims  we  have  to  obtain  proof  of  the 
relationship  between  the  man  and  wife.  This  is  necessary  where  the 
wife  is  to  receive  benefits  because  of  her  relationship  as  a wife. 

We  have  to  obtain  proof  of  the  age  of  children  who  receive  benefits 
because  they  are  under  16  or  under  18  years  of  age. 

We  have  to  obtain  proof  of  the  relationship  of  the  widow  whose 
husband  has  died,  to  establish  the  fact  that  she  is  the  widow  of  the 
person  for  whom  we  had  a wage  record. 

We  have  to  obtain  all  of  those  additional  proofs  before  the  claims 
can  be  paid.  Then,  after  the  individuals  are  receiving  benefits,  we 
have  to  make  provision  for  removing  them  from  the  rolls.  As  has 
previously  been  pointed  out,  there  will  be  on  our  rolls  during  the  fiscal 
year  1941  from  240,000  to  1,178,000  annuitants,  the  number  increasing 
month  by  month.  From  this  number  we  have  to  eliminate  those  who 
die.  We  have  to  eliminate  those  who  go  back  to  work.  We  have  to 
eliminate  the  widows  who  remarry.  We  have  to  eliminate  those 
children  who  become  16  years  of  age  and  do  not  continue  in  school, 
and  those  children  who  reach  age  18.  We  have  to  eliminate  all  those 
individuals  from  our  rolls. 

That  will  require  a considerable  additional  effort  through  the  field 
offices.  Much  of  the  work  can  be  routinized  and  simplified  so  that 
we  can  do  it  on  a mass  basis.  But  much  of  it,  as  well,  will  require  some 
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work  by  the  field  office.  That  is  the  work  of  the  field  office  in  relation 
to  the  handling*  of  claims. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Do  you  find,  from  your  experience,  that  the  burden 
of  proof  more  or  less  rests  upon  the  department  in  obtaining  that 
proof  for  the  claimants,  or  are  they  beginning  to  understand  the  re- 
quirements sufficiently  at  this  time  so  that  they  will  give  some  assist- 
ance by  keeping  a record  of  their  own  affairs;  or  is  not  that  effective 
vet  ? 

Mr.  Corson.  It  is  not  yet.  We  expect  that  it  will  be.  We  are  carry- 
ing on  some  activities  that  we  think  in  the  long  run  will  pay  large 
dividends.  Through  employer  house  organs,  for  example,  we  are 
getting  out  statements  to  employees  as  to  the  necessary  proof  of  age. 
We  hope  that  persons  who  are  now  55  years  of  age  will,  at  the  attain- 
ment of  age  65,  have  some  understanding  of  what  is  required.  When 
he  comes  into  the  field  office  at  that  time,  instead  of  our  being  com- 
pelled to  explain  the  type  of  proof  that  must  be  submitted  and  assist 
him  in  finding  one  or  another  of  them,  we  may  expect  him  to  have  it. 

The  bulk  of  the  work  in  the  field  offices  is  the  handling  of  claims. 
It  is  there  that  the  large  increase  in  work  will  take  place  during  1941. 
We  are  up  against  the  stark  necessity  of  having  someone  there  at 
the  right  time  to  handle  the  claimant  when  he  lias  lost  his  last  job 
and  is  filing  his  claim  for  old-age  insurance.  When  a wage  earner  has 
died  and  his  widow  comes  in,  we  have  to  have  someone  available  to 
receive  that  lady  and  assist  in  the  development  of  the  facts. 

SERVICING  OF  WAGE  RECORDS 

Then,  we  have  the  job  of  servicing  our  wage-records  system  through 
these  field  offices.  Each  year  a certain  number  of  individuals  will  be 
coming  in  to  apply  for  the  account  numbers  that  are  used  for  identi- 
fication to  distinguish  all  of  the  John  Smiths  one  from  another.  That 
is  the  onh7  purpose  of  the  account  number.  There  will  be  a certain 
number  of  new  workers  each  year  who  become  18  or  21  years  of  age 
and  start  to  work,  and  they  have  to  be  given  exact  account  numbers. 

Then,  there  are  a certain  number  of  people  who  lose  their  account 
numbers.  Every  year  duplicate  numbers  must  be  provided. 

Mr.  Houston.  At  the  bottom  of  page  72  you  say : 

During  the  fiscal  year  1941  it  is  estimated  that  6,000,000  new  account  numbers 
will  be  assigned,  1,000,000  duplicate  account-number  cards  will  be  issued  to 
replace  worn-out  or  lost  cards,  and  500,000'  account-number  corrections  will  be 
required,  making  a total  of  7,500,000  account  numbers  issued. 

They  are  given  a card  or  number.  And  these  are  for  the  replace- 
ment of  the  ones  that  the  individual  has  lost  ? 

Mr.  Corson.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Houston.  Or  worn  out  ? 

Mr.  Corson.  That  is  a picture  of  the  account  card  that  is  given  to 
the  employee.  This  is  the  actual  form  that  is  used  in  the  field  office. 
We  type  on  here  the  information  about  this  individual,  his  name  and 
address,  in  order  that  we  have  a record  as  to  who  was  issued  this  par- 
ticular card  and  that  particular  number. 

Mr.  Houston.  Then  he  loses  it  and  has  to  come  back  and  go  through 
the  red  tape  of  getting  another  one  issued  ? 

Mr.  Corson.  In  the  beginning,  we  give  him  these  two  parts  [illus- 
trating], and  we  ask  him  to  tear  off  the  bottom  part  and  put  that 
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aside.  So  that  if  he  loses  one  part  lie  will  still  have  a record  of 
that  number.  Then  all  of  the  red  tape  just  consists  of  his  coming 
in  with  this,  and  of  our  typing  out  another  card  for  him. 

REASON  FOR  JOHN  DOE  ACCOUNTS 

Mr.  Houston.  May  I ask  you  a question  that  I think  is  very  perti- 
nent at  this  time  and  may  fit  in  right  at  this  point?  One  of  the 
newspaper  columns  started  a story  that  you  had  about  18  or  19 
million  John  Does,  names  that  could  not  be  identified.  The  reason 
I bring  this  up  is  that  when  this  comes  on  the  floor,  it  may  be  that 
the  chairman  or  some  member  of  the  committee  will  be  called  upon 
to  explain  what  is  the  status  of  that,  I would  like  to  have  that 
explanation,  if  it  is  in  order,  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Of  course,  these  so-called  John  Doe  items  are  sus- 
pended items  that  are  filed  alphabetically  and  also  by  emplo}^ers 
names  although  the  amount  of  the  wage  is  not  posted  to  the  account 
of  an  individual  because  of  the  fact  that  the  report  is  incomplete  or 
is  incorrect  on  the  face  of  it.  The  reason  you  get  those  so-called  John 
Doe  items  or  unidentified  items  is  not  through  any  failure  on  the 
part  of  our  administrative  machinery,  but  a failure  on  the  part  of 
the  employer  properly  to  keep  a record  and  correctly  make  out  the 
report. 

Now,  the  bulk  of  those  items  consist  of  very  small  amounts,  as  you 
would  imagine,  because]  it  is  the  casual  worker  who  is  working  for 
an  employer  maybe  an  hour  or  a day  or  so.  The  employer  knows 
him  just  as  Joe  and  puts  him  down  as  Joe;  that  is,  if  he  puts  down 
any  name  at  all.  The  employer  records  that  Joe  got  $1.65  and  sends 
to  us  this  incomplete  report.  We  have  to  go  back  to  that  employer. 
First  we  write  him,  and  then  if  we  do  not  get  any  response  to  the 
writing,  then  our  field  representative  tries  to  reach  him  personally 
and  to  explain,  at  the  same  time  that  he  clears  up  that  item,  the 
necessity  of  reporting  future  items  more  completely.  The  total  num- 
ber of  items  involved  is  7,000,000;  that  is,  not  7,000,000  individuals, 
but  7,000,000  items.  There  may  be  a dozen  or  two  dozen  items  relat- 
ing to  the  same  individual  casual  worker  who  worked  for  a dozen 
or  two  dozen  employers  in  the  course  of  a given  year. 

The  amount  involved  is  around  $410,000,000,  which  is  large  in 
figures,  but  the  relative  figure  is  very  small.  These  unidentified 
items  for  1937  and  1938  represent  only  seven-tenths  of  1 percent  of 
the  dollar  value  of  all  items  and  3.29  percent  of  the  total  volume. 
These  figures  are  as  of  February  23,  1940.  Mr.  Corson  has  a chart 
showing  that, 

Mr.  Corson.  This  chart  shows  the  total  number  of  all  items  re- 
ported from  all  employers  for  the  year  1937.  Actually,  as  I recall 
it,  it  was  74,000,000  items.  We  received  two  semiannual  reports  from 
each  employer  in  that  year;  all  together  these  contained  about  74,000,- 
000  individual  wage  items.  Of  those,  there  were  3,937,000  that  have 
not  been  identified.  That  is  the  proportion  that  you  have  there. 

Those  items  represented  a total  sum  in  wages  of  $28,491,000,000. 
Of  that  total,  this  proportion  is  unidentified  (referring  to  chart). 
You  will  note  that  the  proportion  of  wages  which  has  not  been  iden- 
tified is  smaller  than  the  corresponding  proportion  of  items.  This 
reflects  the  fact  that  the  unidentified  items  are  those  of  the  casual 
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worker  who  did  not  stay  with  the  employer  long  enough  really  to 
become  identified  in  the  employer’s  pay-roll  records;  in  other  words, 
a fellow  that  he  picked  up  for  an  odd  job  for  a week  or  10  days, 
and  who  left  him  before  he  really  got  to  know  the  employee. 

NUMBER  OF  UNIDENTIFIED  ITEMS  ; AMOUNT  OF  WAGES  INVOLVED  AND  AMOUNT  OF  TAX  PAID 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  money  that  you  have 
concerning  which  you  do  not  know  to  whose  account  to  credit  it? 

Mr.  Corson.  The  total  amount  of  money  involved  is  $110,000,000. 
That  is  the  wages  reported. 

Now,  if  I may  take  a moment,  Judge,  I think  I can  make  this 
clearer  if  I can  give  you  a brief  outline  of  the  whole  process. 

This  is  a copy  of  the  employer’s  tax  return.  The  employer  lists 
here  the  total  number  of  his  employees  and  the  total  wages  those 
employees  earn  during  the  quarter-year  period. 

Down  here  he  gives  the  name  of  each  employee;  the  employee’s 
Social  Security  account  number;  and  the  wages  that  that  employee 
has  earned  during  the  past  quarter  3^ear. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  employers  report  the  account  numbers  of 
all  their  employees.  Among  current  returns,  approximately  2 per- 
cent of  the  items  are  given  without  account  numbers.  For  the  third 
quarter  of  1939,  1.92  percent  of  the  items  were  reported  without  ac- 
count numbers  by  the  employers. 

Originally,  that  percentage  was  higher,  as  you  might  expect.  That 
was  when  employers  were  first  assuming  this  obligation  of  reporting. 
They  had  more  difficulty  in  getting  their  records  established  and  set 
up  for  the  proper  recording  of  the  numbers. 

During  the  first  half  of  1937,  of  all  employees  whose  names  were 
reported,  11  percent  were  reported  without  the  account  number.  Dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  1937  the  proportion  dropped  to  8 percent.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1938  it  was  reduced  to  3.5  percent,  and  during  the  year 
1939  it  was  further  reduced  to  1.92  percent. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I want  to  understand  the  statistics  that  you  give  us. 
As  I understand  you,  you  stated  that  there  have  been  these  7,030,000 
unidentified  employees  upon  whom  reports  have  been  made ; $410,000,- 
000  in  wages  were  earned  by  those  7,000,000  employees,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Corson.  The  figures  do  not  represent  7,000,000  employees. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I mean  7,000,000  items. 

Mr.  Corson.  Items. 

Mr.  Tarver.  With  relation  to  an  indeterminate  number  of  em- 
ployees ? 

Mr.  Corson.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Tarver.  $410,000,000  in  wages,  according  to  these  employers’ 
reports  were  paid  to  those  employees.  Upon  that  basis,  how  much 
money  was  paid  in  taxes? 

Mr.  Corson.  Two  percent. 

Mr.  Tarver.  By  the  employees  and  by  the  employers  ? 

Mr.  Corson.  One  percent  by  the  employees  and  1 percent  by  the 
employers. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Which  would  make  a total  of  how  much  money  which 
has  been  paid  in  in  taxes  which  has  not  been  properly  credited  to  the 
employees’  accounts  ? 

Mr.  Corson.  $8,200,000. 
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Mr.  Engel.  And  the  impression  that  one  would  get  from  the  news- 
paper reports  would  be  that  there  was  actually  some  four-hundred- 
mi  11  ion-and-odd  dollars. 

Mr.  ( Arson.  But  the  situation  is  still  far  different  from  the  con- 
clusions that  you  would  draw  from  the  figures  that  were  used.  That 
$4 10.000, 000  represents  the  total  volume  of  wages  in  suspense.  That 
does  not  mean  that  those  wages  are  not  used.  If  an  individual  files 
a claim  today,  he  files  it  on  a form  in  which  he  is  asked  the  name  of 
the  employer  for  whom  he  worked,  recently  worked.  We  have  for 
each  employer  a ledger  sheet  like  this  [indicating].  This  is  the  em- 
ployer’s suspense  account  in  which  we  have  under  that  employer’s 
name,  the  name  of  every  employee  that  he  reported  without  a number. 
If  that  employee  files  a claim,  he  says  that  he  worked  for  that  em- 
ployer. There  is  a record  of  it  right  there. 

That  $410,000,000  is  reflected  on  these  ledger  sheets.  Simultane- 
ously every  day  we  are  receiving  these  cards  from  employees. 

Mr.  Tarver.  When  you  get  a claim  from  an  employee,  like  that, 
stating  that  he  worked  for  a certain  employer,  and  you  check  on  the 
employer’s  report  and  find  that  his  statement  is  correct,  then  you 
correct  his  account,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Corson.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  that  amount  is  taken  off  of  the  $410,000,000  that 
you  have  unidentified  ? 

Mr.  Corson.  That  is  being  done  every  day,  and  that  assists  every 
day  in  reducing  this  total  amount. 

For  example,  during  the  month  between  January  26  and  February 
23  of  1940 — it  happens  that  these  are  weekly  reports — we  have  re- 
duced the  value  of  these  items  from  about  $450,000,000 — I have  for- 
gotten the  exact  figure — to  $410,000,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  has  been  the  maximum? 

Mr.  Corson.  The  maximum  in  the  beginning  was  approximately 
$2,825,000,000. 

Mr.  Houston.  It  may  be  that  some  of  this  money  will  never  be 
paid  to  anybody ; will  never  be  claimed. 

Mr.  Corson.  That  may  be. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  That  fund  represents  an  accrued  amount  of  money 
before  claim;  it  is  merely  on  deposit;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Corson.  The  percentage  of  all  the  wages  which  have  been 
reported  to  us  by  employers  that  is  in  suspense  was  seventy-five  one- 
hundredths  of  1 percent  as  of  February  23.  That  value  in  suspense 
is  regularly  referred  to  every  day  as  each  claim  is  received.  We  refer 
to  either  one  of  the  two  files  that  we  have.  Suppose  a particular  em- 
ployee comes  in  and  says  his  name  is  John  Jones,  and  does  not  give 
us  the  name  of  his  employer.  Or  suppose  the  widow  of  a deceased 
worker  does  not  know  the  employer’s  name.  We  have  an  alphabet- 
ized file  of  all  these  suspense  items  according  to  the  worker’s  name, 
and  we  can  refer  to  that  alphabetical  file  and  find  there  that  item  that 
has  not  been  posted  to  his  account.  If  the  employer’s  name  is  given, 
we  have  an  additional  file  to  which  we  can  refer.  So  that  these  items 
are  in  fact  in  suspense  and  not  unidentified  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
not  used.  They  are  constantly  and  currently  being  used. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Comparing  this  with  health  and  accident  claims 
that  are  handled  by  insurance  corporations  throughout  the  United 
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States,  your  experience  shows  a shorter  percentage  of  arrested  claims 
fhan  that  of  the  insurance  companies;  is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I think  that  is  correct.  I think  it  is  perfectly 
amazing  that  we  have  been  able  to  get  it  down  to  a fraction  of  1 
percent. 

Mr.  Engel,  I think  you  ought  to  correct  the  public  impression. 
My  impression,  when  I saw  the  article  that  has  been  referred  to,  was 
that  there  was  actually  $410,000,000,  not  in  wages  but  in  amount  that 
was  actually  paid  in  % 7,000,000  employees. 

Let  me  a'sk  you  this  question : What  is  the  total  amount  of  tax  that 
has  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  since  the  beginning  of  the  Social 
Security  Act? 

Mr.  Corson.  For  the  period  through  1938  it  would  be  about 

$1,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Engel.  About  $1,000,000,000? 

Mr,  Corson.  Yes;  and  through  October  1939  it  would  be  about 
one  and  four-tenths  billions  dollars. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  out  of  a sum  considerably  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,- 
000  actual  tax  paid,  there  is  $8,000,000  still  in  suspense? 

Mr.  Corson.  And  in  suspense  rather  than  unidentified. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  this  is  in  relation  to  7,000,000  items — not  em- 
ployees but  items,  that  are  not  necessarily  lost  items  but  that  are 
actually  being  reduced  continually;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Corson.  There  are  two  files  of  these  items,  one  by  the  employer 
and  one  in  alphabetical  sequence  by  the  employee’s  name,  both  of 
which  are  available  for  reference  on  any  claim  that  comes  in. 

There  are  three  additional  points  that  should  be  made  clear.  For 
the  future  this  problem  of  handling  items  that  are  reported  by  em- 
ployers without  account  numbers  is  far  different  than  in  the  past. 
In  the  past,  when  we  were  first  starting,  we  were  expecting  the  em- 
ployer to  report  the  numbers.  Since  this  expectation  was  not  always 
fulfilled,  there  was  an  accumulation  during  the  years  1937  and  1938 
of  items  that  were  reported  without  account  numbers. 

During  the  calendar  year  1938  we  started  an  additional  procedure 
which  now  minimizes  the  number  of  such  items  that  reach  us  without 
proper  identification. 

When  this  tax  return  is  received  at  the  office  of  the  collector  of 
internal  revenue,  the  collector  does  two  things : One,  he  takes  the  taxes 
that  are  sent  with  the  return  and  tears  off  this  top  part,  for  which  he 
is  responsible,  showing  the  amount  of  the  taxes  and  the  volume  of 
wages  upon  which  it  was  paid.  Then  he  forwards  to  us  this  lower 
part,  which  shows  the  name  of  each  employee  and  the  amount  of 
wages  reported  for  each  employee. 

Before  doing  that,  however,  the  collector  checks  the  report  to  see 
if  there  are  any  items  reported  without  the  appropriate  account  num- 
ber. If  there  are,  he  writes  a letter  to  the  employer,  of  which  this  is 
a copy,  saying  to  that  employer,  “You  have  reported  these  names  with- 
out the  proper  account  number.  Please  forward  the  proper  account 
number.” 

A copy  of  that  letter  is  simultaneously  sent  to  the  field  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors’  Insurance  servicing  the  area  where 
that  employer  is  located.  If  a reply  has  not  been  received  within  15 
days  from  the  employer,  the  field  office  sends  a man  to  the  employer 
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to  obtain  that  account  number.  This  procedure  reduces  the  number 
of  items  that  are  reported  without  account  numbers  to  the  1.92  percent 
that  is  shown  here.  It  further  reduces  the  number  of  unidentified 
items  after  the  reports  are  received,  since  the  full  effects  of  the  col- 
lectors’ letters  and  of  the  personal  visits  by  our  field  personnel  do  not 
immediately  appear. 

It  serves  the  purpose,  as  Mr.  Altmeyer  has  pointed  out,  of  indicat- 
ing to  that  employer  the  reason  why  we  need  that  account  number 
and  the  necessity  of  including  it  on  subsequent  returns. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Suppose  an  employer  pays  taxes  on  the  employee’s 
wages  who  have  never  applied  for  or  received  an  account  number. 
Does  not  that  happen? 

Mr.  Corson.  By  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department  he  is  re- 
quired to  obtain  from  the  employee  his  account  number,  and  the  em- 
ployee is  required  to  give  him  his  account  number.  If  the  employee 
does  not  have  an  account  number  when  he  comes  to  work,  the  em- 
ployer has  the  obligation  of  sending  him  to  our  local  field  office  to  get 
an  account  number. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  suppose  he  does  not  go  and  get  the  account 
number? 

Mr.  Corson.  In  those  cases  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  go  back  and  get 
the  employee’s  address.  We  finally  do  get  an  account  number  into 
that  employee’s  hands.  That  costs  money,  but 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  get  that  in  every  case  ? 

Mr.  Corson.  In  a small  fraction  of  1-percent  of  the  cases  it  may  be 
difficult,  for  an  indefinite  time,  to  get  the  account  number. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I was  just  wondering  how  many  employees  might  be 
involved  in  this  $410,000,000  of  reported  wages  as  of  January  1,  1939, 
who  had  never  applied  for  or  received  an  account  number  ? 

Mr.  Corson.  That  is  an  indeterminate  number.  There  are  now 
6,900,000  items.  I would  venture  a guess — and  it  can  be  nothing  better 
than  a guess — that  those  represent  perhaps  no  more  than  750,000  em- 
ployees. Of  those  many  will  eventual^  be  found  to  have  an  account 
number,  and  the  proper  account  number  will  be  associated  with  the 
item  reported  without  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  many  of  them  will  be  found  not  to  have  had  an 
account  number,  so  that  there  is  no  way  for  you  to  segregate  the  taxes 
paid  on  their  account  and  credit  to  their  account? 

Mr.  Corson.  There  will  be  a small  number  of  those ; yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  If  the  number  of  items  is  approximately  7,000,000  and 
there  are  $8,000,000  involved,  that  would  be  approximately  $1  per 
item,  figuring  it  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Mr.  Corson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Houston.  Have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  with  a fellow  losing 
his  card  and  somebody  else  getting  it  and  trying  to  cash  in  on  it?  In 
other  words,  is  the  card  complete  identification? 

Mr.  Corson.  The  card  is  not  used  as  identification.  If  an  individual 
files  a claim,  we  require  that  we  have  his  name  and  his  proof  of  age 
in  addition  to  his  account  number.  The  proof  of  age  is  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  individual.  In  addition,  we  have  to  obtain  from  the 
employer  a statement  of  the  employments  for  the  period  since  the  last 
tax  return.  That  again  assures  us  of  the  identity  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  you  ever  use  the  fingerprints? 

Mr.  Corson.  No;  we  have  not. 
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FIELD  OFFICE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Tarver.  Taking  up  your  field-office  program,  we  will  put  in 
the  record  the  tabulation  on  page  70  indicating  the  field  and  branch 
offices  that  are  open  or  to  be  opened. 

(The  tabulation  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

FUNCTIONS 

The  field  services  of  the  Bureau  are  divided  into  12  regions.  Each  region  is 
supervised  through  a regional  staff  of  from  3 to  5 representatives  and  assistant 
representatives.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1940  there  will  be  from  29  to  52 
field  offices  to  a region,  and  in  addition  thereto,  there  will  be  from  4 to  24 
one-man  stations  to  a region  as  reflected  by  the  following  table : 


Field  office  program 


Region 

Field 

Open  as 
of  Dec. 
31,  1939 

offices 

To  be 
opened 
fiscal  year 
1940 

Branch 
offices  to 
be  opened 
fiscal  year 
1940 

Total  num- 
ber of  offices 
in  opera- 
tion fiscal 
year  1941 

I 

43 

5 

24 

72 

II 

34 

20 

54 

III. 

39 

4 

22 

65 

IV 

30 

1 

23 

54 

V 

44 

6 

21 

71 

VI 

52 

17 

69 

VII 

44 

8 

19 

71 

VIII 

28 

3 

11 

42 

IX. 

31 

9 

10 

50 

X 

28 

4 

11 

43 

XI 

23 

6 

4 

33 

XII 

35 

5 

18 

58 

Total 

431 

51 

200 

682 

The  general  functions  of  the  field  offices  are  (1)  the  receipt  and  development 
of  claims  for  benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  (2)  the  as- 
signment of  employee  account  numbers;  (3)  reconciliation. 

Mr.  Tarver.  This  contemplates  the  opening  of  51  additional  field 
offices  for  1940  and  200  additional  branch  offices  to  be  opened  in 
1940,  bringing  your  total  offices  in  operation  to  682  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1941.  You  do  not  contemplate  opening  any  additional 
offices  in  the  year  1941. 

Mr.  Corson.  There  are  no  funds  provided  in  this  budget  for 
additional  offices  in  the  year  1941. 

REASON  FOR  EXPANSION  OF  FIELD  AND  BRANCH  OFFICES  DURING  1940 

Mr.  Tarver.  Why  has  it  been  necessary  to  have  this  considerable 
expansion  of  the  number  of  field  and  branch  offices  for  the  present 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Corson.  The  present  fiscal  year  marked  the  receipt  of  this 
additional  number  of  claims.  We  are  receiving  claims  now  at  the 
rate  of  1,600  a day  and  by  the  end  of  this  year  we  will  be  receiving 
them  in  excess  of  2,000  a day. 

The  function  of  the  field  office  is  actually  to  develop  those  claims 
in  addition  to  all  the  work  incident  to  the  servicing  of  wage  records 
and  the  issuance  of  account  numbers.  The  field  also  has  the  respon- 
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i l ) i 1 i t y of  servicing  benefits  that  are  in  force,  of  seeing  that  the 
individuals  who  die  or  remarry  are  removed  from  the  rolls. 

Mr.  T 'arver.  I understand  the  duties  of  the  field  office  from  what 
you  have  already  said.  But  I was  asking  why  it  was  that  there  is 
this  considerable  additional  number  of  field  and  branch  offices  in  this 
particular  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Corson.  We  have  a large  area  to  cover.  We  have  a very  con- 
siderable number  of  claims  to  handle  in  this  area.  We  have  found 
it  necessary  in  handling  these  claims  to  actually  have  contact  wher- 
ever possible  with  the  individual  whom  we  must  assist.  You  cannot 
do  the  job  properly  by  correspondence.  As  a consequence,  we  must 
have  field  office  facilities  where  the  claims  are.  We  still  have  a verv 
considerable  number  of  field  offices  that  contain  more  than  20,000 
square  miles,  considerably  more  than  20,000  square  miles,  which  are 
expected  to  service  those  claims.  If  these  offices  are  actually  to 
reach  these  claimants,  if  they  are  actually  to  reach  these  employers 
and  obtain  the  account  numbers,  rather  expensive  travel  throughout 
the  region  is  required. 

For  example,  I have  here  a map  showing  these  areas  which  still 
contain  20,000  square  miles  or  more  throughout  the  country.  You 
will  find  that  they  are,  of  course,  in  the  more  sparsely  settled  areas. 
But  nevertheless  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  individuals  lo- 
cated throughout  those  areas  who  at  one  time  or  another  have  to  be 
provided  with  some  service. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  What  is  the  maximum  area? 

Mr.  Corson.  I think  it  is  77,000  square  miles. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I mean  the  maximum  distance  from  one  office  to 
the  other? 

Mr.  Corson.  It  is  a distance  of  at  least  350  miles. 

LOCATION  OF  FIELD  AND  BRANCH  OFFICES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  a list  of  all 
your  field  and  branch  offices  together  with  a statement  as  to  their 
location. 

Mr.  Corson.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is  a considerable  list,  but  I think  the  record 
ought  to  show  the  situation.  You  have  apparently  reached  a stabili- 
zation point  so  far  as  the  number  of  your  field  offices  is  concerned. 
Tou  do  not  contemplate  adding  any  more  at  present? 

Mr.  Corson.  If  I may  say  so,  this  is  a point  of  some  disagreement 
between  ourselves  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  whenever  disagreements  occur,  of  that  kind,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  always  has  the  best  of  the  argument,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  Corson.  It  seems  that  way.  As  Mr.  Altmeyer  has  pointed  out 
to  you,  this  insurance  company  that  he  spoke  of  has,  for  a job  no 
larger,  in  fact  a job  in  terms  of  policyholders  smaller,  1,000  field  offices. 

(The  data  requested  is  as  follows:) 
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Field  Offices  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Social  Security 

Board 

Regional  summary — number  of  field  offices 


Region  : 

r 48 

II  84 

III  39 

IV  30 

V  46 

VI  52 

VII  50 

VIII  30 

IX  40 


Region : 

X  30 

XI  28 

XII  35 


Total 462 

Territorial 2 


Total 464 


Pierre,  S.  Dak. ; Harrison,  Ark. ; Globe  and  Prescott,  Ariz. ; and  Rock  Springs, 
Wyo.,  are  scheduled  for  opening  March  1,  1940. 

North  Adams,  Mass.,  is  scheduled  for  opening  July  1,  1940. 


Connecticut : 

Bridgeport. 

Hartford. 

Meriden. 

New  Britain. 

New  Haven. 

New  London. 

Stamford. 

Torrington. 

Waterbury. 

Willimantic. 

Maine : 

Augusta. 

Bangor. 

Lewiston. 

Portland. 

Massachusetts : 

Attleboro. 

Boston : 

120  Boylston  Street. 
40  Central  Street. 
Brocton. 

Cambridge. 

Chelsea. 

Fall  River. 

Fitchburg. 

Haverhill. 

Holyoke. 


REGION  I 

Massaclmssets — Coitinued. 
Lawrence. 

Lowell. 

Lynn. 

Malden. 

New  Bedford. 

North  Adams,  July  1, 1940. 
Pittsfield. 

Quincy. 

Salem. 

Springfield. 

Waltham. 

Worcester. 

New  Hampshire : 

Concord. 

Littleton. 

Manchester. 

Nashua. 

Portsmouth. 

Rhode  Island : 

Newport. 

Pawtucket. 

Providence. 

Woonsocket. 

Vermont : 

Burlington. 

Montpelier. 

Rutland. 


REGION  II 


New  York : 

Albany. 

Auburn. 

Binghamton. 

Buffalo. 

Elmira. 

Glens  Falls. 

Gloversville. 

Ithaca. 

Jamestown. 

Kingston. 

Newburgh. 

New  Rochelle. 

New  York  City : 

llWest  Forty-second  Street. 
45  Broadway. 


New  York — Continued. 

New  York  City — Continued. 

209  West  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth  Street. 

215  East  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-ninth  Street. 

2488  Grand  Concourse. 

105  Court  Street. 

1193  Dean  Street. 

92-30  Union  Hall  Building. 
29-28  Forty-first  Avenue. 

25  Hyatt,  St.  George,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y. 

Niagara  Falls. 

Ogdensburg. 

Oswego. 
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New  York — Continued. 
Plattsburg. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Rochester. 
Schnectady. 
Syracuse. 


Delaware : Wilmington. 
New  Jersey : 

Atlantic  City. 
Bayonne. 

Bridgeton. 

Camden. 

Elizabeth. 

Jersey  City. 
Newark. 

Passaic. 

Paterson. 

Perth  Amboy. 
Trenton. 
Pennsylvania : 
Allentown. 

Altoona. 

Ambridge. 

Chester. 

Erie. 

Greensburg. 

Harrisburg. 

Hazleton. 


region  ii — continued 

New  York — Continued. 
Troy. 

Utica. 

Watertown. 

Yonkers. 


region  III 

Pennsylvania — Continued. 
Johnstown. 

Lancaster. 

McKeesport. 

New  Castle. 

New  Kensington. 

Oil  City. 

Philadelphia : 

Principal  office. 
Germantown. 
Kensington. 
Pittsburgh. 

Pottsville. 

Reading. 

Scranton. 

Sharon. 

Turtle  Creek. 
Uniontown. 
Wilkes-Barre. 
Williamsport. 

York. 


REGION  IV 


District  of  Columbia  : Washington,  D.  C. 


Maryland : 
Baltimore 
Cumberland 
Hagerstown 
Salisbury 
North  Carolina : 
Asheville 
Charlotte 
Durham 
Greensboro 
Raleigh 
Rocky  Mount 
Salisbury 
Wilmington 
Winston-Salem 


Virginia : 

Bristol. 

Danville. 

Lynchburg. 

Newport  News. 

Norfolk. 

Petersburg. 

Richmond. 

Roanoke. 

Staunton. 

West  Virginia : 
Bluetield. 
Charleston. 
Clarksburg. 
Huntington. 
Martinsburg. 
Parkersburg. 
Wheeling. 


Kentucky : 

Ashland. 

Bowling  Green. 

Covington. 

Frankfort. 

Hazard. 

Lexington. 

Louisville. 

Middlesboro. 

Owensboro. 

Paducah. 


region  v 

Michigan : 

Battle  Creek. 

Bay  City. 

Detroit. 

Principal  office. 

Dearborn. 

Highland  Park. 

Gratiot  and  Harper  Avenues 
Escanaba. 

Flint. 

Grand  Rapids. 
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region  v — continued 


Michigan — Continued. 

Oh  io — Conti  nued 

Jackson. 

Columbus. 

Kalamazoo. 

Dayton. 

Lansing. 

Hamilton. 

Marquette. 

Lima. 

Muskegon. 

Lorain. 

Pontiac. 

Mansfield. 

Saginaw. 

Marion. 

Traverse  City. 

Nelsonville. 

Ohio : 

Portsmouth. 

Akron. 

Springfield. 

Ashtabula. 

Toledo. 

Canton. 

Warren. 

Cincinnati. 

Youngstown. 

Cleveland. 

Zanesville. 

REGION  VI 

Illinois : 

Indiana : 

Aurora. 

Anderson. 

Bloomington. 

Bloomington. 

Champaign. 

Evansville. 

Chicago. 

Elkhart. 

Principal  office. 

Fort  Wayne. 

North  office. 

Gary. 

West  office. 

Hammond. 

South  office. 

Indianapolis. 

417  East  Forty-seventh  Street. 

Kokomo. 

Evanston. 

La  Fayette. 

Oak  Park. 

Muncie. 

Cicero. 

New  Albany. 

Harvey. 

Richmond. 

Danville. 

South  Bend. 

Decatur. 

Terre  Haute. 

East  St.  Louis. 

Wisconsin : 

Galesburg. 

Eau  Claire. 

Harrisburg. 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Joliet. 

Green  Bay. 
Janesville. 

Mount  Vernon. 

La  Crosse. 

Peoria. 

Madison. 

Quincy. 

Milwaukee. 

Rockford. 

Oshkosh. 

Racine. 

Rock  Island. 

Sheboygan. 

Springfield. 

Superior. 

Waukegan. 

Wausau. 

REGION  VII 


Albania : 

Anniston. 
Birmingham. 
Decatur. 
Dothan. 
Gadsden. 
Mobile. 
Montgomery. 
Tuscaloosa. 
Florida : 

Jacksonville. 

Miami. 

Orlando. 

Pensacola. 

St.  Petersburg. 


Florida — Continued. 
Tallahassee. 
Tampa. 

West  Palm  Beach. 
Georgia : 

Albany. 

Athens. 

Atlanta. 

Augusta. 

Columbus. 

LaGrange. 

Macon. 

Rome. 

Savannah. 

Valdosta. 

Waycross. 
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region  vii — continued 


Mississippi : 
Columbus. 
Greenwood. 
Gulfport. 
Hattiesburg. 
Jackson. 
Meridian. 
Vicksburg. 
South  Carolina: 
Anderson. 
Charleston. 
Columbia. 
Florence. 


Iowa : 

Cedar  Rapids. 
Davenport. 

Des  Moines. 
Dubuque. 

Fort  Dodge. 
Ottumwa. 

Sioux  City. 
Waterloo. 
Minnesota : 

Albert  Lea. 

Bern  id  ji. 
Duluth. 
Minneapolis. 
Redwood  Falls. 
St.  Cloud. 

St.  Paul. 
Winona. 


Arkansas : 

Eldorado. 

Fort  Smith. 

Harrison,  March  1,  1940. 
Hot  Springs. 

Jonesboro. 

Little  Rock. 

Pine  Bluff. 

Texarkana. 

Kansas : 

Atchison. 

Dodge  City. 

Goodland. 

Hutchinson. 

Independence. 

Kansas  City. 

Pittsburg. 

Salina. 

Topeka. 

Wichita. 

Missouri : 

Cape  Girardeau. 

Clayton. 


South  Carolina — Continued. 
Greenville. 

Greenwood. 

Rock  Hill. 

Spartanburg. 

Tennessee  : ; r ■ 

Chattanooga. 

Columbia. 

Dyersburg. 

Jackson. 

Johnson  City. 

Knoxville. 

Memphis. 

' Nashville. 

REGION  VIII 

Nebraska : 

Alliance. 

Grand  Island. 

Lincoln. 

North  Platte. 

Omaha. 

North  Dakota : 

Bismarck. 

Fargo : 

Grand  Forks. 

Minot. 

South  Dakota : 

. Aberdeen. 

Huron. 

Pierre,  March  1,  1940. 
Rapid  City. 

Sioux  Falls. 


REGION  IX 

Missouri— Continued. 
Hannibal. 
Jefferson  City. 
Joplin. 

Kansas  City. 
Poplar  Bluff. 

St.  Joseph. 

St.  Louis: 

North. 

South. 
Sedalia. 
Springfield. 
Oklahoma : 

Antlers. 

Ardmore. 

Clinton. 

Enid. 

Lawton. 
Muskogee. 
Oklahoma  City. 
Ponca  City. 
Shawnee. 

Tulsa. 
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REGION  X 


Louisiana  : 

Alexandria. 
Baton  Rouge. 
Lake  Charles. 
Monroe. 

New  Orleans. 
Shreveport. 
New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque. 

Roswell. 

Santa  Fe. 
Texas : 

Abilene. 

Amarillo. 

Austin. 

Beaumont. 

Big  Spring. 


Arizona  : 

Globe,  March  1,  1940. 
Flagstaff. 

Phoenix. 

Prescott,  March  1,  1940. 
Tucson. 

Colorado : 

Alamosa. 

Colorado  Springs. 
Denver. 

Grand  Junction. 
Greeley. 

Pueblo. 

Trinidad. 

Idaho : 

Boise. 

Pocatello. 

Twin  Falls. 


Texas — Continued. 

Brownsville. 

Corpus  Christ i. 

Dallas. 

El  Paso. 

Fort  Worth. 

Galveston. 

Houston. 

Laredo. 

Lubbock. 

Lufkin. 

Paris. 

San  Antonio. 

San  Angelo. 

Tyler. 

Waco. 

Wichita  Falls. 

sr  xi 

Montana : 

Billings. 

Butte. 

Great  Falls. 

Havre. 

Helena. 

Miles  City. 

Utah : 

Ogden. 

Richfield. 

Salt  Lake  City. 

Wyoming : 

Casper. 

Cheyenne. 

Rock  Springs,  March  1,  1940. 
Sheridan. 


REGION  XII 


California  : 

Bakersfield. 

Eureka. 

Fresno. 

Glendale. 
Hollywood. 
Huntington  Park. 
Long  Beach. 

Los  Angeles. 

Oakland. 

Pasadena. 

Redding. 

Sacramento 

San  Bernardino. 

San  Diego. 

San  Francisco. 
San  Jose. 

San  Mateo. 

Santa  Barbara. 
Santa  Rosa. 
Stockton. 


Idaho : Lewiston. 
Nevada : 

Les  Vegas. 
Reno. 

Oregon : 

Eugene. 
Klamath  Falls, 
La  Grande. 
Portland. 
Salem. 

Washington : 
Aberdeen. 
Bellingham. 
Olympia. 
Seattle. 
Spokane. 
Tacoma. 
Yakima. 
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TERRITORIAL  OFFICES 

Juneau,  Alaska.  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Branch  Offices 

Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Social  Security  Board 


( Scheduled  for  opening 


< Connecticut : 
Danbury. 
Norwalk. 
Ansonia.1 
Norwich.1 
Middletown. 
Maine : 

Houlton. 
Biddeford.1 
Sanford.1 
Waterville. 
Massachusetts : 
Taunton. 
Athol.1 
Gardner.1 
Norwood. 
Roxbury.2 
Milford.1 
Webster.1 
Southbridge.1 


New  York : 

Amsterdam. 

Batavia. 

Cortland. 

Oneida. 

Dunkirk. 

Olean 

Geneva. 

Hornell. 

Hudson. 

Little  Falls 


New  Jersey : 
Plainfield.1 
Somerville.1 
Harrison. 
Montclair. 
Cliffside  Park. 
Hackensack. 
New  Brunswick. 
Phillipsburg. 
Pennsylvania : 
Easton. 
Coatesville.1 
Phoenixville.1 
Bradford.1 
Warren.1 


between  Mar.  1,  and  June  80,  1940) 
region  i 

Massachusetts — Continued. 
Clinton. 

Greenfield.1 
Northhampton.1 
Gloucester. 

Framingham.1 
Marlboro.1 
New  Hampshire : 

Berlin. 

Keene. 

Dover.1 
Rochester.1 
Rhode  Island : 

Warwick.1 
West  Warwick.1 
Westerly.1 
Vermont : 

Brattleboro.1 
Bennington.1 


region  ii 

New  York — Continued. 
Rome. 

Lockport 

Tonawonda 

Massena 

Middletown. 

Oneonta. 

Peakskill. 

White  Plains. 
Hempstead. 

Beacon. 

REGION  III 

Pennsylvania — Continued. 
Chambersburg. 
Shenandoah.1 
Tamaqua.1 
Lebanon. 

Kittanning. 

DuBois. 

Upper  Darby. 
Pittston. 

Shamokin.1 

Sunbury.1 

Pottstown. 

Norristown. 

Monessen. 


1 Part-time  branch  office. 

2 Established. 
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Maryland : 

Annapolis. 

Havre  de  Grace. 
North  Carolina  : 
Morganton. 
Gastonia. 
Rockingham. 
Concord. 

High  Point. 
Goldsboro. 

Kinston. 

Williamston. 

North  Wilkesboro. 
Fayetteville. 


Kentucky : 

Pikeville. 

Harlan. 
Madisonville. 
Michigan : 

Port  Huron. 

Ann  Arbor. 
Benton  Harbor. 
Houghton. 

Mount  Clemens. 
Wyandotte. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. 


Illinois : 

Freeport : 

Kankakee. 

Mattoon. 

Cairo. 

Alton. 

Elgin. 

Indiana : 

Michigan  City. 
Marion. 


Alabama : 

Florence. 

Huntsville. 

Selma. 

Panama  City,  Fla. 
Florida : 

Daytona  Beach. 

St.  Augustine. 

Gainesville. 

Lakeland. 

South  Carolina  : 
Sumter. 


REGION  IV 

North  Carolina — Continued. 
New  Bern. 

Lexington. 

Virginia : 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

Portsmouth. 

Fredericksburg. 

Pulaski. 

Charlottesville. 

West  Virginia  : 

Beckley. 

Morgantown. 

Logan. 


REGION  V 

Ohio : 

New  Philadelphia. 

East  Cleveland. 

Lakewood. 

Newark.1 

Lancaster.1 

Middletown. 

Sandusky. 

Elyria. 

Piqua. 

Tiffin. 

Salem. 

Steubenville. 


REGION  VI 

Indiana — Continued. 
Vincennes. 

East  Chicago. 
Wisconsin : 

Stevens  Point. 

Marinette. 

Appleton. 

Beaver  Dam. 
Kenosha. 
Manitowoc. 
Ashland. 


REGION  VII 

Georgia : 

Brunswick. 

Griffin. 
Thomasville. 
Mississippi : 

Clarksdale 

Laurel. 

McComb. 

Greenville. 

Natchez. 

Tupelo. 

Tennessee : Cookeville. 


1 Part-time  branch  office. 
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Iowa  : Burlington. 
Minnesota : 

Mason  City,  Iowa. 
Mankato. 

Virginia. 

Red  Wing. 

Nebraska : 

Norfolk. 

( ’ouncil  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


Arkansas:  Blytheville. 
Kansas : Emporia. 
Missouri : 

Columbia. 

Moberly. 

Independence. 

St.  Charles. 


Louisiana : 
Bogalusa. 
Marshall,  Tex. 
Lafayette. 
Texas : 

Port  Arthur. 
Harlingen. 


REGION  VIII 

r North  Dakota : 
Jamestown. 
Devils  Lake, 
South  Dakota : 
Watertown. 
Deadwood. 


REGION  IX 

Oklahoma : 
McAlester. 
Bartlesville. 
Ada. 


region  x 

Texa  s — Continued. 
Sherman. 
Pampa. 
Longview. 

Del  Rio. 

Corsicana. 

Greenville. 

REGION  XI 


Colorado:  Montana:  Missoula. 

Boulder  Utah : Provo. 

Fort  Collins 

REGION  XII 

California : 

Ventura. 

Riverside. 

Alhambra. 

Santa  Ana. 

Santa  Monica. 

Richmond. 

Hayward. 

El  Centro. 

Nevada : Elko. 

territorial  offices 

Honolulu,  T.  H.  Hilo. 

ACCOUNT  NUMBER  WORK 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  insert  in  the  record  the  information  on  page 
73  showing  the  total  applications  for  assignment  of  account  numbers, 
the  new  account  numbers,  duplicate  account  numbers,  and  account 
number  corrections. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Oregon : 

Longview,  Wash. 
Astoria. 

Medford. 
Marshfield. 
Pendleton. 
Washington : 

Everett. 

Port  Angeles. 
Wallace,  Idaho. 
Walla  Walla. 
Wenatchee. 
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Total  appli- 
cations for 
assignment 
of  account 
numbers 

New  account 
numbers 

Duplicate 

account 

numbers 

Account 

number 

corrections 

All  regions 

7,  500,  000 

6, 000, 000 

1, 000, 000 

500, 000 

Region— 

I 

390,  000 
787,  500 
682,  500 
622,  500 
780,  000 
712,  500 
885,  000 
367,  500 
615,  000 
705,  000 
225, 000 
727,  500 

280,  000 
737,  000 
591,  500 
•531,  000 
546,  000 

517. 000 
680,  000 

297. 000 

524. 000 
530,  500 
179,  500 
586,  500 

73. 000 
6,  000 

49,  000 

61. 000 
165,  000 

133. 000 
158,  000 

51. 000 
70,  000 

112. 000 
32,  000 

90. 000 

37. 000 
44,  500 
42,  000 
30,  500 

69. 000 
62,  500 

47. 000 
19,  500 
21,  000 
62,500 
13,  500 

51. 000 

II  . _ 

III  

IV  

V 

VI  

VII  

VIII  

IX  __ 

X ... 

XI  

XII 

WAGE-RECORD  SERVICE  WORK 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  put  into  the  record  the  information  set  out 
in  the  tabulation  on  page  74. 

(The  tabulation  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Total  items 
of  wage  record 
service 

Wage 

discrepancy 

cases 

Missing- 
account  num- 
bers reported 
on  internal 
revenue  col- 
lectors letters 

Application 
by  employer 
for  employee 
account 
number 

All  regions 

Region — 

I 

1,620, 000 

120,  000 

1,  200, 000 

300, 000 

110,  760 
293,  880 
133,  380 
178,  920 
114,  300 
142,  020 
187,  440 
61,  980 
80,  460 
129,  720 
44,  280 
142,  860 

2,  760 
82,  680 

6, 480 
3, 120 
4,800 

4,  320 

3,  840 
1,080 
2,  160 
1,920 
1,680 

5,  160 

91,  200 
163,  200 
114,  000 
163,  200 

86,  400 
106,  800 
159,600 
40,  800 
58,800 

92,  400 
28,  800 
94,  800 

16,800 
48,  000 

12,  900 
12,600 

23. 100 
30,  900 

, 24, 00,0 

20. 100 
19,  500 
35,  400 

13,  800 
42.  900 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX . 

X 

XI 

XII 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  CLAIMS  BY  REGIONS  FOR  EACH  MONTH  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 

1940-41 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  put  in  the  record  the  table  on  page  78. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Estimated  number  of  claims  by  regions  for  each  month  of  the  fiscal  year  1940-41 

fin  hundreds  of  claims] 


Month 

Pri- 

mary 

insur- 

ance 

Wife’s 

insur- 

ance 

Child’s 

insur- 

ance 

Wid- 
ow’s 
insur- 
ance 1 

Wid- 

ow’s 

cur- 

rent 

insur- 

ance 

Par- 
ent’s 
insur- 
ance 1 

Lump- 

sum 

death 

Lump- 
sum 
death 
incur- 
red 
prior 
to  1940  1 

Total 2 

1940 

July 

270 

69 

110 

5.9 

39 

6.7 

109 

8.9 

618 

August ... 

343 

91 

115 

7.0 

42 

6.7 

110 

8.9 

724 

September 

390 

102 

116 

8.6 

42 

7.0 

111 

8.5 

785 

October . ...  . 

475 

125 

115 

9.3 

43 

7.1 

112 

8.5 

895 

November... 

552 

144 

116 

10.2 

44 

7.4 

114 

8.7 

996 

December  . 

588 

154 

116 

11.0 

48 

7.4 

115 

8.8 

1,048 

1941 

January  . ..J.  . 

595 

154 

119 

12.6 

49 

7.8 

116 

8.7 

1,062 

February...  . 

528 

145 

120 

13.  7 

50 

7.8 

119 

984 

March 

491 

109 

123 

15.3 

51 

8.0 

119 

916 

April . . 

433 

86 

123 

16.6 

53 

8. 1 

122 

842 

May ... 

375 

76 

124 

17.0 

54 

8.  5 

123 

778 

June ...  _. 

342 

70 

124 

17.8 

54 

8.5 

124 

740 

United  States  total, 

1940-41  fiscal  year 

5,382 

1,325 

1,421 

145.0 

569 

91.0 

1,394 

61.0 

10, 388 

1 Shown  in  tenths  of  a hundred  because  of  the  small  size  of  the  figures.  It  would  otherwise  be  impos- 
sible to  show  the  probable  trend. 

2 The  sum  of  widow’s  and  parent’s  benefits  and  lump-sum  claims  incurred  prior  to  1940  is  used  to  the 
nearest  hundred  to  obtain  the  total  of  all  types  of  benefits. 


BRANCH  OFFICES 

Mr.  Engel.  Just  what  do  you  mean  by  a branch  office?  Mention 
is  made  of  200  branch  offices.  Are  you  going  to  go  out  and  rent  200 
offices?  And  how  many  people  are  there  in  each  office?  Do  you 
have  one  regional  man  and  a stenographer,  or  what  is  your  personnel  ? 

Mr.  Corson.  We  have  482  field  offices.  The  bulk  of  those  offices 
are  small  offices  containing  1 man,  the  manager,  and  2 assistants, 
usually  a junior  man,  in  grade,  3,  at  $1,620  per  year,  and  a stenog- 
rapher, either  grade  1 or  grade  2. 

Mr.  Engel.  With  a rented  office? 

Mr.  Corson.  Wherever  possible  in  Federal  post-office  space. 

Mr.  Engel.  Without  charge  ? 

Mr.  Corson.  Without  actual  outlay  of  cash. 

Mr.  Engel.  Then  you  have  the  telephone  charge  but  no  heat  or 
light,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Corson.  Telephone,  equipment,  and  supplies,  but  no  heat  or 
light. 

I have  here  a statement  showing  the  proportion  of  all  the  field 
offices  we  have  been  able  to  locate  in  Federal  space.  As  of  February 
26,  we  have  a total  of  168  offices  in  Federal  space.  The  branch  offices 
are  essentially  one-man  stations  for  which  we  make  no  provision  in 
this  budget  for  the  leasing  of  space.  We  obtain  space  for  the  use 
of  that  one  man  either  in  the  Federal  post  office,  if  it  is  available 
there,  or  in  the  local  employment  office,  if  it  is  available  there.  We 
have  not  opened  and  do  not  contemplate  opening  branch  offices  where 
we  would  have  to  lease  space. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  just  have  a man  there  who  is  a field  man. 
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Mr.  Corson.  That  man  serves  the  purpose  of  receiving  claims  and 
actually  making  these  investigations  of  wage  records  and  issuing 
account  numbers,  by  himself. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  How  in  the  world  do  you  expect  a man  to  do  that 
work,  covering  the  number  of  people  indicated  here  that  will  be 
making  those  claims  in  any  certain  district  ? 

Now,  I have  a very  distinct  picture  of  an  old  gentleman  and  an 
old  lady  who  have  come  up  to  the  age  of  60,  who  do  not  know  any- 
thing in  the  world  about  the  procedure  here.  They  are  lost  souls,  as 
it  were,  to  begin  with.  In  many  instances,  they  are  miles  removed 
from  the  location  of  your  offices.  How  do  you  expect  one  man  to 
service  such  a district  ? For  example,  let  us  draw  the  picture  of  San 
Bernardino  and  San  Bernardino  County.  I am  going  to  ask  how 
many  employees  you  have  there? 

Mr.  Corson.  The  San  Bernardino  office  covers  the  area  included  in 
the  counties  of  Riverdale,  San  Bernardino,  Mono,  Inyo,  and  part  of 
Los  Angeles  County. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Considering  those  counties  and  the  portion  of  Los 
Angeles  County  you  refer  to,  you  would  have  a personnel  of  how 
many  there? 

Mr.  Corson.  Six  people. 

EXPLANATION  OF  OPERATION  AND  PAYMENTS  OF  OLD-AGE  INSURANCE 

Mr.  Tarver.  I want  to  ask  some  questions  in  regard  to  the  tables 
on  page  75  et  seq.  It  seems  that  the  peak  of  filing  those  claims  in 
several  regions  is  reached  in  the  months  of  December,  January,  and 
February  of  each  year;  that  is,  the  number  of  claims  filed  in  those 
months  seems  to  considerably  exceed,  in  most  of  the  regions,  the 
number  filed  in  June  and  July,  and  to  some  extent  to  exceed  those 
filed  in  other  months.  Why  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Corson.  That  arises  from  the  amendment  which  enabled  in- 
dividuals who  were  already  aged  when  the  original  law  was  enacted 
in  1935  to  qualify  for  monthly  benefits — those  individuals  who  were 
past  60  years  of  age  when  the  act  went  into  effect.  They  could  not 
qualify  for  monthly  benefits  under  the  act  as  originally  enacted 
in  1935.  Under  the  1939  amendments  they  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  qualify.  Those  individuals  are  already  in  advanced  ages. 
Some  were  already  65  on  January  1,  1937,  and  by  1940  are  68.  As  a 
consequence,  the  number  of  them  retiring  during  this  fiscal  year  and 
during  the  next  fiscal  year  is  substantial.  Claims  from  these  indi- 
viduals will  be  coming  in  during  these  early  months.  After  a time, 
we  will  have  received  that  considerable  group  of  claims,  and  the 
number  of  claims  we  estimate  to  be  received  in  the  months  following 
will  be  reduced  because  that  particular  group  has  been  handled. 
Thus  there  is  a rise  in  the  claims  curve  for  the  period  during  which 
those  claims  are  expected;  the  curve  then  goes  back  to  its  normal 
ascension. 

Mr.  Houston.  How  long  does  this  so-called  pension,  this  old-age 
assistance,  last? 

Mr.  Corson.  This  is  “old-age  insurance”,  if  I may  distinguish  be- 
tween “old-age  assistance”  and  “old-age  insurance”. 

Mr.  Houston.  I mean  “insurance”. 
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Mr.  Corson.  Once  the  individual  has  attained  the  age  of  65,  re- 
tired from  employment  covered  by  the  act,  and  qualified  for  benefits, 
he  is  entitled  to  benefits  for  the  balance  of  his  life.  As  Mr.  Alt- 
meyer  pointed  out,  the  life  expectancy  at  age  of  65  may  be  as  much 
as  12  years  for  a man,  and  as  much  as  15  years  for  a woman. 

Mr.  Houston.  Yes;  but  it  does  not  go  back  to  prior  to  the  incep- 
tion of  the  act,  does  it? 

Mr.  Corson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Houston.  In  other  words,  a fellow  of  64  or  65  is  in  pretty  good 
shape  to  go  along  on  this — I mean  he  gets  the  breaks  as  against  the 
fellow  who  was  65  when  the  act  went  into  effect? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Under  the  original  law  of  1935,  a person  who  was 
65  years  of  age  at  that  time  got  no  benefits.  Under  the  amendment 
of  last  year,  however,  a man  who  was  65  years  of  age  then  can  qualify 
for  a retirement  annuity  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  To  qualify  he  has 
only  to  work  for  six  calendar  quarters,  that  is,  for  a year  and  a half, 
with  earnings  of  $50  or  more  in  each  one  of  those  six  calendar 
quarters.  The  law  is  written  in  such  fashion  that  those  older  people 
excluded  under  the  original  law 

Mr.  Houston.  Are  brought  back  in  now  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Now  have  the  opportunity  to  come  in. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Just  a moment  on  that  point.  Mr.  Altmeyer.  I 
want  to  be  sympathetic,  but  it  occurs  to  me  at  this  point  that  the 
average  man  who  has  reached  that  age  has  only  one  place  to  go  to 
be  employed ; that  is,  to  the  relief  agency,  and  he  won’t  come  within 
your  bracket. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  You  mean  that  very  few  people  work  who  are  65 
and  over? 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I think  that  is  a recognized  fact,  that  they  cannot 
get  a job  if  they  try  to,  unless  it  would  be  from  a Government  relief 
agency. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  people  work- 
ing at  that  age.  It  is  true  when  people  become  unemployed  at  those 
upper-age  brackets,  they  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  reemploy- 
ment ; but  there  are  a great  portion  in  those  age  brackets  that  are  still 
gainfully  occupied. 

Mr.  Houston.  And  have  been  for  several  years,  and  are  just  going 
along  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Have  you  an  idea  what  that  percentage  would  be, 
approximately  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  We  estimate  that  there  are  about  1,000,000  persons 
65  and  over  still  working  in  employments  covered  by  the  old-age  in- 
surance system.  There  are  many  others  employed  in  agriculture  and 
other  excluded  work,  particularly  self-employment. 

OTHER  OBLIGATIONS 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  come  now  to  the  heading  “Other  obligations.”  It 
is  noted  there  is  no  tabulation  making  a comparison  of  those  items 
with  the  appropriation  for  1940.  The  statement  at  the  top  of  page  187 
of  the  committee  print  making  this  comparison  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record  at  this  point.  Will  you  take  those  up  item  by  item  and  justify 
them  ? 
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(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


02 

04 

05 

06 
07 

09 

10 

1101 

1115 

12 

1360 

1380 

30 


By  objects 


OTHER  OBLIGATIONS 

Supplies  and  materials 

Storage  and  care  of  vehicles 

Communication  service 

Travel 

Transportation  of  things 

Advertising  and  publication  of  notices 

Furnishing  of  heat,  light,  and  power 

Rental  of  space 

Rental  of  equipment 

Repairs  and  alterations 

Operations  and  maintenance 

Special  and  miscellaneous  current  expenses 
Equipment 

Total  other  obligations 

Grand  total  obligations 


Obligations 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

Actual, 

1941 

1940 

1939 

$398,  357 

$374,  354 

$363,  457 

1,  500 

917 

807 

250,  489 

245,  589 

220,  655 

1,  502,  920 

1,  502,  920 

1,  156,  495 

186,  154 

58,  655 

30,  214 

300 

214 

90,  162 

90,  162 

67,  631 

955,  238 

938,  405 

653,  793 

1,  059,  150 

944,  281 

990,  678 

66,  933 

66,  933 

60,  329 

135,  767 

174,  450 

152,  008 

177,  005 

157,  710 

41,  450 

353,  427 

318,  427 

402,  496 

5,  177,  402 

i 4,  872,  803 

4,  140,  227 

27,  067,  212 

23,  403,  917 

20,  830,  818 

i The  amounts  making  up  this  total  do  not  include  provision  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Employment 
Center,  which  was  carried  in  a trust  fund  for  1940. 


Mr.  Throgmorton.  In  these  items  the  increases,  where  there  are 
increases,  are  largely  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  the  Bureau  of 
Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  and  is  to  provide  for  the  operation 
of  that  Bureau. 

There  is  $20,103  increase  in  the  item  for  supplies  and  materials. 
That  is  to  take  care  of  supplies  for  the  increased  personnel.  It  aver- 
ages about  $32  per  employee. 

NEED  FOR  ADDITIONAL  AMOUNT  FOR  STORAGE  AND  CARE  OF  VEHICLES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  an  additional  amount  for  the 
storage  and  care  of  vehicles  to  be  appropriated?  Do  you  have  any 
increase  in  the  number  of  vehicles? 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  We  have  provided  for  eight  additional  cars. 
But  that,  as  I understand  it,  is  a matter  of  policy.  The  Board  does 
not  necessarily  intend  to  buy  those  cars  unless  the  work  in  some  of  the 
larger  regional  offices,  or  in  some  of  the  larger  field  offices,  requires  the 
use  of  cars.  If  the  situation  stays  as  it  is,  the  probabilities  are  there 
will  be  no  additional  cars  bought. 

This  item  of  storage  and  care  of  vehicles  is  a very  small  one  anyway, 
and  probably  we  would  not  need  that  additional  amount.  But  I 
might  point  out  here  that  the  rent  involved  for  the  storage  of  those 
vehicles  is  not  included  under  this  item;  that  is  included  under  “Rent.” 
This  is  just  for  the  ordinary,  everyday  care  of  the  cars.  There  are  18 
cars,  and  the  amount  requested  makes  a very  low  per-car  cost  for 
maintenance. 

INCREASE  REQUESTED'  FOR  COMMUNICATION  SERVICE 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  statement  is  made  in  the  justifications  that  the 
amount  of  $250,489  included  to  provide  for  communication  service  for 
the  fiscal  year  1941  represents  no  increase  over  the  amount  available 
for  the  fiscal  year  1940.  The  statement  in  the  bill  seems  to  indicate 
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that  an  increase  of  approximately  $5,000  is  contemplated  over  the  1940' 
appropriation,  the  amount  stated  for  1940  being  $245,589.  Why  that 
seeming  discrepancy? 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  I did  not  know  that  discrepancy  existed. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  figures  you  quote,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  taken 
from  the  committee  print? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes;  from  page  187  of  the  committee  print. 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  That  does  show  a slight  increase. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  is  there  a difference  of  $5,000  increase 
contemplated  ? 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  Approximately. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  justify  that? 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  That  is  attributable,  of  course,  to  the  increase 
in  the  old-age  insurance  operations  of  the  additional  field  offices, 
which  will  involve  a slight  increase  in  communication  cost. 

The  theory  here  is  that,  by  providing  for  this  communication  serv- 
ice, the  Bureaus  are  enabled  to  transact  their  business  more  promptly 
by  using  the  telegraph  and  telephone  and,  in  some  instances,  it  saves 
travel  costs. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I rather  think  it  would  be  an  extremely  difficult 
matter  to  justify  a $5,000  increase  in  an  appropriation  of  this  size 
other  than  to  indicate  that  the  total  cost  we  expect  to  encounter  in 
this  category  in  1941  is  built  up  on  he  basis  of  the  break-down  shown 
on  page  125  as  follows: 

05  Communication  service 


Regional  offices : 

Service $120’ 

Tolls 140 


Total  each  office  per  month 260 

Total  each  office  per  year 3, 120 

Total,  12  regional  offices  on  annual  basis 37,  440 


Field  offices : 

Service 14 

Tolls — 5 


Total  each  office  per  year 19 

Total  each  office  per  year 228 

Total,  482  field  offices  on  annual  basis 109,  896 


Baltimore,  service  per  month 900 


Total  service  on  annual  basis 10,  800 


Washington,  cost  per  month 5,  500 


Total  on  annual  basis 60>  000 


Total  telephone  estimates  on  annual  basis 224, 136 

Telegraph 19,  000 

Air  mail  and  special  delivery,  postage 7,353 


Total  eomunications 250,  489 


Mr.  Throgmorton.  Part  of  that  increase  would  be  made  up  in  tele- 
phone service  for  the  additional  field  offices,  if  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  many  field  offices  do  you  have  in  1940  ? 
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Mr.  Throgmorton.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-two  for  part  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  here  you  have  four-hundred-odd  ? 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  Yes.  That  would  account  for  a large  part  of 
that  $5,000  increase. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Is  this  50  percent  increase  in  Government  telegraph 
rates  taken  into  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  That  accounts  for  another  part  of  it. 

TRAN  SPORT ATION  OF  THINGS 

Mr.  Tarver.  For  the  transportation  of  things,  it  is  noted  there  is 
a considerable  increase  which,  I understand,  is  attributable  to  the 
proposed  movement  of  the  offices  from  Baltimore  to  Washington? 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  Almost  wholly. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  increase  being  $127,499. 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  Yes,  sir. 

ADVERTISING  and  publication  of  notices 

Mr.  Tarver.  “Advertising  and  publication  of  notices”  is  a new  item 
which  was  not  in  the  1940  estimates. 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  It  was  not  in  the  1940  estimates  of  the  Social 
Security  Board,  but  it  was  in  the  Employment  Service  estimates, 
and  this  is  a continuation  of  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  a continuation  of  the  same  item  of  expense? 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  no  increase? 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  No,  sir. 

furnishing  of  heat,  light,  and  power 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  item  of  furnishing  of  heat,  light,  and  power  is 
the  same  as  for  the  present  fiscal  year;  there  is  no  change  in  that? 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  That  is  correct. 

rental  of  space 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  noted  the  item  for  rental  of  space,  $955,238,  is 
in  excess  of  the  amount  for  the  present  fiscal  year  by 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  No  ; that  is  less. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  the  amount  for  the  present  fiscal  year  seems  to 
be  $938,405,  according  to  the  statement  made  in  the  print  of  the  bill 
at  page  187. 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  That  amount  for  1940  did  not  include  the  rent 
provided  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Employment  Center.  This 
item  was  carried  in  a trust  fund  for  1940. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Of  course,  we  are  not  in  a position  to  know  unless 
you  can  tell  us  what  it  does  and  does  not  include. 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  No;  I know  that.  We  have  the  space  require- 
ments itemized  over  on  page  127,  making  up  the  total  of  the  $955,238. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  it  seems  there  should  be  a substantial  decrease 
in  that  item,  if  you  are  going  to  get  moved  into  your  new  building 
by  the  1st  of  January  1941.  Why  is  not  that  true? 
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M r.  Throgmorton.  Well,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  rental  of  field 
offices,  for  one  thing,  that  offsets  part  of  the  decrease  in  rent  of  Wash- 
ington space,  and  we  figure  there  will  be  some  additional  space  re- 
quired in  Washington,  over  and  above  the  new  building  space.  That 
is  not  definite,  however. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  You  should  explain  that  for  the  first  half  of  the 
next  fiscal  year  we  won’t  be  in  the  new  buildings. 

Mr.  T hrogmorton.  No ; there  is  a full  half  year  when  we  won’t  be 
in  the  new  buildings. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I called  attention  to  that — that  you  would  not  occupy 
the  new  buildings  until  January  1,  1941.  Now  you  are  justifying 
this  item;  the  burden  is  on  you  to  show  the  necessity  for  it.  We  will 
hear  what  you  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  Well,  it  is  set  forth  here  in  this  statement. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes;  you  have  there  what  you  propose  to  spend  it  for, 
but  the  necessity  for  the  increase  at  a time  when  you  are  going  to  be 
relieved,  for  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  of  the  expense  of  your  Baltimore 
offices,  has  not  so  far  been  made  clearly  to  appear,  so  far  as  my  mental 
conception  of  the  matter  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Corson.  Well,  we  have  additional  field  offices,  covered  in  this 
table  on  page  127.  The  first  item  “Rented  space  in  331  offices”  repre- 
sents more  than  half  of  the  total  item,  and  that  is  not  affected  in  any 
way  by  the  consolidation  of  space  in  the  new  buildings  in  Washington. 
Then  if  you  will  look  down  further  to  the  item  “Estimated  depart- 
mental space  to  be  rented  for  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1941,”  midway  in 
the  table,  you  have  $162,776  which,  again,  is  not  affected  in  any  way 
by  the  consolidation  in  the  new  buildings.  That  is  similarly  true  of 
the  item  for  Baltimore  office  and  storage  space  of  $75,000,  which  pro- 
vides only  for  the  space  required  for  the  first  half  of  the  year.  The 
regional  office  space,  as  well,  is  not  affected  in  any  way  by  the  consoli- 
dation in  the  new  buildings. 

Other  items  that  would  not  be  affected  at  all  would  be  the  D.  C.  em- 
ployment offices,  which  will  remain  in  leased  space,  and  the  next  to  the 
last  item  on  the  page  is  $32,314,  “Rent-free  Federal  space.” 

Mr.  Engel.  Is  not  the  saving  in  going  to  the  new  buildings  from  the 
Baltimore  office  and  from  the  local  offices  here  reflected  in  the  $75,000 
item  and  the  $162,776  item;  that  is,  those  are  rents  for  6 months  and, 
if  we  did  not  have  the  new  buildings,  that  $75,000  item  would  be 
$150,000? 

Mr.  Corson.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  the  $162,000  item  would  be  double  that  amount? 

Mr.  Corson.  And  the  justification  for  the  amount  requested  is  indi- 
cated here  when  it  is  indicated  that  we  will  actually  bulk  the  same 
space  in  rented  buildings  in  field  offices  and  local  space  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  and  practically  all  of  the  sum  is  because  of  that,  and 
nothing  else. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now  let  us  understand  this.  Do  I understand  you  are 
saving  $75,000  in  Baltimore  for  the  last  6 months  of  the  next  fiscal 
year,  and  you  are  increasing  your  rental  obligations  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  that  sum,  and  not  all  of  the  $75,000  is  saved  ? 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  No  ; the  $75,000  is  for  the  first  6 months  of  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  I understand;  but  you  eliminate  $75,000  for  the  last  6 
months. 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  So  you  are  effecting  a saving  there  by  moving  to  Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  That  is  right.  Then  the  regular  departmental 
rent  in  Washington  for  the  half  year  is  $162,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I see.  Then  you  are  eliminating  that  for  the  second  6 
months  ? 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Did  I understand,  Mr.  Altmeyer,  you  said  awhile  ago 
you  could  shoehorn  your  entire  organization  into  this  new  building? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  You  will  notice  we  show  here  an  estimated  137,000 
additional  square  feet  that  we  have  to  shoehorn  in.  Of  that  137,000 
square  feet,  there  are  70,000  in  rent-free  Federal  space,  leaving  67,000 
feet  we  have  estimated  we  will  have  to  rent  at  a cost  of  $32,000.  Now, 
if  we  shoehorn  our  operations  into  that  new  building,  it  probably 
would  be  at  the  cost  of  operating  on  a partial  two-shift  basis,  which  is 
an  uneconomical  thing  to  do,  because  the  productivity  of  the  people 
working  on  the  second  shift  is  not  as  great  as  the  productivity  of  the 
people  working  on  the  first  shift. 

Mr.  Tarver.  If  the  committee  should  decide  you  might  get  your 
organization  into  this  new  building,  we  should  eliminate  the  $32,314? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  do  you  make  the  computation  that  this  66,470 
square  feet  at  97.23  cents  a square  foot  is  $32,314?  Is  there  an  error 
there  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  for  a half  year.  We  have  to  pay  for  the 
first  half  year  under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  May  I point  out,  in  connection  with  this  matter  of 
cramping  into  the  available  space  in  the  new  building,  that  since  these 
justifications  were  prepared  our  consulting  architect  has  been  devoting 
his  time  exclusively  and  intensively  to  the  allocation  of  space  in  the 
building.  His  studies  are  revealing  progressively  our  inability  to  get 
into  the  space  made  available  to  us  in  the  new  buildings.  The  exact 
amount  we  will  have  to  retain  on  the  outside  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  probably  will  not  be  determined  for 
another  week,  or  2 weeks,  when  certain  questions  still  at  issue  come 
before  the  Executive  Director  for  solution. 

I would  say  that  this  amount  of  $32,000  we  will  need  for  the  rental 
of  space  outside  of  the  new  buildings  is  a conservative  estimate. 

Mr.  Engel.  Just  what  agency,  if  any,  in  addition  to  the  Social 
Security  Board,  are  the  new  buildings  intended  to  house  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  new  buildings  were  intended  to  house  the  Social 
Security  Board  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

Mr.  Engel.  Just  the  two  agencies? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  space  allo- 
cated to  the  Public  Health  Service,  as  I recall,  about  12,000  feet,  and, 
in  addition  thereto  the  Social  Security  Board  has  had  consolidated 
within  it,  as  you  know,  the  Employment  Service,  making  necessary 
the  providing  of  quarters  for  their  personnel.  In  addition,  17,500 
feet  is  being  made  available  for  a suite  of  offices  for  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator  and  his  immediate  staff. 
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I might  point  out  when  this  building  was  authorized  the  Social 
Security  Board  justified  a need  for  720,000  square  feet  and  that  was 
prior  to  the  time  we  received  the  Employment  Service,  and  also  prior 
to  tl ie  time  that  our  amendments  were  passed.  Instead  of  getting 
the  720,000  square  feet  allocated  to  us  in  this  building  we  are  only 
getting  670,000  square  feet. 

Mr.  Engel.  Fifty  thousand  square  feet  less? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes;  with  greatly  expanded  requirements. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  mean  the  building  was  constructed  with  50,000 
square  feet  less,  or  50,000  square  feet  of  the  building  were  assigned 
to  some  other  agency? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  As  it  turned  out,  the  building  did  not  contain  as 
much  square  footage  as  originally  estimated.  The  architects  have 
so  designed  the  buildings  as  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  sites  upon 
which  the  buildings  are  located,  and  they  have  gone  up  as  high  as 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  will  permit,  so  that  they  have  in 
those  buildings  every  square  foot  of  space  that  can  be  provided  on 
the  sites ; but  the  total  usable  area  in  the  buildings  is  now  understood 
to  be  substantially  less  than  the  original  estimates. 

RENTAL  OF  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  rental-of -equipment  item  shows  a projected  in- 
crease of  $114,869  for  the  rental  of  machines  or  equipment.  Will  you 
justify  that,  please? 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  That  is  all  in  connection  with  the  Baltimore 
records.  Mr.  Corson  can  tell  you  about  that. 

Mr.  Corson.  The  number  of  machines  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  those  wage  records  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
items  received  on  these  employer  returns.  During  the  last  several 
years  the  number  of  items  received  has  continually  increased.  For 
the  first  quarter  of  1938  we  received  a total  of  about  26,000,000  items, 
and  that  has  increased  each  quarter  until,  for  the  third  quarter  of 
1939,  we  received  over  31,000,000  individual  employee  items.  That 
reflects  to  some  degree  an  increase  in  employment ; it  reflects,  in  part, 
the  amendments  which  brought  into  coverage  under  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  program,  an  additional  number  of  employees,  and 
the  number  of  machines  required  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  num- 
ber of  items.  We  can  sort  just  so  many  cards  per  minute  and,  if  we 
have  31,000,000  cards  to  sort  every  quarter,  instead  of  26,500,000  or 
27,000,000,  we  have  to  have  that  many  more  machines.  They  are 
directly  and  arithmetically  related. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Why  rent  instead  of  buying? 

Mr.  Corson.  There  is  no  alternative;  they  are  only  available  for 
rental. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I see;  it  is  all  on  a lease  basis? 

Mr.  Corson.  That  is  correct. 

REPAIRS  AND  ALTERATIONS OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 


Mr.  Tarver.  I notice  no  increase  in  the  repairs  and  alterations  item, 
but  there  is  a decrease  estimated,  it  appears,  in  the  operation  and 
maintenance  item.  Will  you  explain  that? 
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Mr.  Throgmorton.  That  is  due  to  getting  into  the  new  building, 
where  the  costs  won’t  be  as  great  as  if  we  continued  to  occupy  the 
old  space. 

SPECIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  CURRENT  EXPENSES 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  is  a substantial  increase  in  the  item  for  special 
and  miscellaneous  current  expenses.  Will  you  justify  that  ? 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  That  is  due  entirely  to  the  operations  in  the 
Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  in  connection  with 
securing  proof  of  death. 

Mr.  Corson.  When  we  have  on  our  rolls  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  annuitants,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  prompt  notification  of 
the  death  of  those  annuitants  who  should  be  removed  from  the  rolls. 
In  order  to  insure  that  we  do  obtain  prompt  notification  of  the  death 
of  those  annuitants,  we  have  developed  through  the  existing  ma- 
chinery for  the  reporting  of  deaths,  established  in  each  of  the 
States — “The  State  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics”  is  the  usual  title  he 
has — a method  by  which  we  will  obtain  copies  of  the  certificates  of 
death  issued  in  the  case  of  each  individual  who  has  an  account  num- 
ber. The  State  registrar  will  supply  us  with  a copy  of  that  certifi- 
cate and  it  will  be  forwarded  directly  here  in  order  that  we  can  be 
sure  the  individual  is  removed  from  the  rolls  before  another  check 
is  sent  out  to  him.  It  will  as  well  serve  as  a proof  of  death  for  those 
individuals  whose  widows  and  children  apply  for  benefits,  but  it  is 
primarily  intended  to  eliminate  those  annuitants  who  die  and  should 
not  receive  subsequent  checks. 

We  have  worked  out,  as  I said,  with  the  registrars,  a system 
whereby  we  will  compensate  them  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
certificates  that  they  send  in,  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  and  15  cents  per 
certificate  for  each  person  who  dies  who  is  on  our  rolls. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I am  wondering  whether  it  is  fair  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  furnish  that  character  of  service  to  this  type  of  claim- 
ants when  the  Veterans’  Administration,  in  cases  of  a similar  kind, 
that  is,  involving  the  death  of  veterans  where  it  is  necessary  for  the 
widows  or  other  dependents  to  file  proof;  of  death,  are  required  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  paying  the  State  registrars  of  vital  statistics 
a fee,  usually  50  cents,  I think,  for  a certified  copy  of  the  death  rec- 
ord, and  submitting  that  at  their  own  expense  ? Is  it  fair  for  this 
type  of  claimants  to  have  this  proof  secured  for  them  at  Government 
expense,  whereas  the  dependents  of  veterans  must  pay  for  their  own 
proofs  of  death? 

Mr.  Corson.  I would  hardly  agree  with  the  implication  of  your 
question  that  it  is  not.  The  purpose  for  which  we  want  these  proofs 
of  death  is  so  we  can  eliminate  the  annuitant  who  is  receiving  a 
monthly  benefit  check  and  should  not  continue  to  receive  it  after  his 
death.  It  is  for  that  purpose  that  we  are  anxious  to  get  these  cer- 
tificates filed — not  in  order  to  provide  proof  of  death  by  those  who 
would  be,  coming  on  our  rolls;  although,  in  some  cases,  they  ^ould 
be  available  for  that  purpose. 
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Mr.  E ngel.  Is  not  there  a distinction  between  the  veteran’s  case 
i in  I this  case,  in  that  the  veteran  gets  an  amount  actually  paid  bv 
(he  Government  out  of  the  Treasury,  out  of  tax  money  collected 
through  the  general  taxing  power;  whereas,  in  this  case,  you  are 
dealing  with  a fund  in  which  the  beneficiary  has  an  interest  and 
every  beneficiary  who  is  ultimately  going  to  die  will  be  confronted 
with  it,  and  you  are  paying  money  not  out  of  the  general  tax  fund, 
but  out  of  a fund  which  has  been  contributed  to  by  the  beneficiary 
himself  for  the  purpose  of  paying  him  an  annuity,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Corson.  I think  that  distinction  can  be  made;  but,  as  well,  I 
would  re-emphasize  the  previous  distinction  which  was  that  the  de- 
sire of  having  a certificate  of  death  is  in  order  to  eliminate  those 
annuitants  who  have  died  and  who  should  be  eliminated  after  their 
death. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Of  course,  it  should  be  recorded  that  in  the  Veterans’ 
Administration  it  is  equally  essential  that  its  records  showing  the 
number  of  veterans  who  have  died  should  be  accurate  on  that  sub- 
ject. I am  not  saying  what  I have  said  and  what  I am  saying  as  a 
criticism  of  your  policy,  but  I rather  think  there  are  many  reasons 
why  the  same  policy  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  work  of  the  Veterans’ 
Administration. 

It  is  apparent,  from  what  you  have  said,  that  you  have  been  able 
to  secure  this  type  of  proof  at  a much  lower  rate  from  the  offices  of 
the  State  registrars  of  vital  statistics  than  the  individuals  can  procure 
them  and  that,  of  course,  should  be  true  of  the  Veterans’  Administra- 
tion, should  they  undertake  to  secure  similar  proof ; that  is,  they  could 
make  similar  arrangements  with  the  State  bureaus  of  vital  statistics. 

Mr.  Corson.  One  of  the  reasons,  of  course,  why  we  can  get  them 
at  such  a low  rate  is  because  of  the  large  volume  of  individuals  with 
whom  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  the  Veterans’  Administration  is  concerned  with 
between  four  and  five  million ; so  the  item  there  would  be  considerable. 

Mr.  Corson.  Yes,  sir. 

EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  next  item  is  that  of  equipment.  Explain  that, 
please. 

Mr.  Throgmorton.  There  is  a slight  increase  involved  there,  and 
it  is  to  provide  the  equipment  for  the  added  staff. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  we  will  put  in  the  record  at  this  point  the 
break-down  on  page  129  showing  the  type  of  additional  equipment 
desired. 

(The  break-down  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Office  equipment  for  additional  personnel,  including  desks,  chairs,  type- 
writers, etc $82,  408 

Filing  equipment  for  claims  material,  application  forms,  ledger  sheets, 

etc 124,  795 

Office  machines  and  appliances:  additional  equipment  necessary  in 
Washington,  and  in  regional  and  field  offices  due  to  expansion ; and 
allowance  for  replacements  and  trade-in  of  accounting  machines  and 
other  equipment  now  owned 146,224 


Total  estimate 353,  427 
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Mr.  Corson.  I was  going  to  point  out  that  a very  considerable 
part  of  this  equipment  requested  here  is  filing  equipment,  over  which 
we  have  little  or  no  control.  It  is  essential,  when  we  receive  claims  at 
the  rate  of  4,000  a day,  that  filing  equipment!  be  provided  for  their 
housing.  It  is  similarly  essential,  when  we  receive  employer  tax  pay- 
ments at  the  rate  of  $2,000,000  a quarter,  that  again  filing  equipment 
be  provided  for  the  normal  expansion  of  those  files. 

We  are  constantly  studying  ways  and  means  of  reducing  those 
files  to  the  minimum  number  of  filing  cabinets  added  each  year,  and 
our  permanent  filing  force;  but  it  is  a very  considerable  job  with  us. 

TRAVEL  EXPENSES 


Mr.  Tarver.  We  now  come  to  your  travel  item.  Please  insert  at 
this  point  the  break-down  of  your  estimated  travel  requirements. 
(The  matter  requested  is  as  follows:) 


Statement  of  estimated  travel  requirements,  fiscal  year  1941 


Bureau  or  office 

Number  of 
travelers 

Estimated 
number  of 
days  in 
travel 
status 

Total 

travel 

days 

Rate  per 
day 

Estimated 
total  cost 

Office  of  the  Board  - - - - - - 

(>) 

6 

388 

$15.  50 

$6,  018 

Office  of  the  Actuary 

9 

54 

12. 60 

679 

Executive  Director 

25 

65 

1,625 

11.70 

19, 010 

Regional  Offices 

42 

45 

1,890 

12.  88 

24,  337 

Eraplovment  Security.  

272 

77 

20,  944 

8.  97 

187,  950 

Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance ... 

1, 755 

74 

129,  870 

6.  83 

886,  537 

Public  Assistance 

90 

91 

8, 190 

8.80 

72, 073 

Research  and  Statistics 

54 

50 

2,  700 

10.00 

27, 000 

Accounts  and  Audits 

237 

127 

30,  099 

8.  24 

248,  040 

Business  Management.  _ 

26 

8 

208 

11.92 

2,  480 

Informational  Service 

36 

70 

2,  520 

11.43 

28,  796 

Total.  _ _ ..  . . ..  

2,  543 

78 

198,  488 

7.  57 

1,  502,  920 

1 Includes  travel  of  consultants. 


It  seems  that  no  increase  is  contemplated  in  the  travel  item  for 
the  fiscal  year  1941. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  There  is  no  over-all  increase.  I think,  however,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  there,  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  that  there  will  be  an 
increase;  but  that  increase  will  be  offset  by  decreases  in  other  activi- 
ties; as,  for  instance,  the  consolidation  of  the  Employment  Service 
of  the  Labor  Department  with  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
Bureau  of  the  Board,  which  has  resulted  in  substantial  savings  in 
travel. 

That  is  caused  essentially,  I should  say,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
the  auditing  staffs  of  the  two  organizations  were  combined,  per- 
mitting the  auditing  for  both  purposes  to  be  done  at  the  same  time 
by  the  same  staff,  and  with  a net  reduction  in  the  total  number  of 
auditors  necessary  to  perform  the  task. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  travel  expense  item  of  the 
Social  Security  Board  and  the  contingent  expense  item  should  not 
he  included  in  general  funds  for  the  use  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  to  he  allocated  by  the  Administrator  to  the  different  organ- 
izations in  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  in  accordance  with  their 
needs? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Perhaps  Mr.  Collins  should  answer  that. 

Mr.  Collins.  That  has  already  been  discussed  under  the  Federal 
Security  Administration. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  has  been  discussed  with  the  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Administration,  but  I wanted  to  get  your  viewpoint; 
because  the  committee  may  seriously  consider  taking  that  action  and 
I wanted  to  get  the  viewpoint  of  your  organization  as  to  how  you 
would  be  affected  by  it. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  My  opinion  would  be  that  it  would  be  workable,  but 
it  would  make  for  some  additional  complexities  and  some  incon- 
venience both  on  the  part  of  the  subordinate  units  of  the  agency, 
as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  Administrator’s  office  itself.  Ob- 
viousty  the  heads  of  the  subordinate  units  would  prefer  to  know  in 
advance  what  funds  they  have  to  work  with  during  a fiscal  year 
and  not  be  dependent  upon  further  justifications  that  are  made  cur- 
rently before  the  appropriate  officials  in  the  Administrator’s  Office, 
in  order  to  get  their  funds.  And  from  what  experience  I have  had 
in  the  Government  service,  I think  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  agencies  that  make  the  most  insistent,  the  loudest  demands  for 
funds,  are  the  ones  who  get  the  money. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  fear  was  entertained  by  some  of  the  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  where  the  committee  took  action  for  the 
consolidation  of  those  funds,  and  we  have  had  no  complaint  what- 
ever ; on  the  contrary,  the  information  we  have  is  that  a considerable 
saving  has  been  effected  without  inconvenience  to  anybody.  I am 
wondering  why,  if  it  is  a good  rule  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  it 
is  not  a good  rule  for  the  Federal  Security  Agency? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Well,  I would  think  that  the  saving  shown  would 
not  necessarily  be  a net  saving,  because,  the  more  of  these  controls 
that  are  established,  the  more  need  there  is  for  records  both  in  the 
subordinate  units  as  well  as  in  the  Administrator’s  office.  And  while 
that  particular  item  of  itself  might  not  require  additional  personnel, 
an  accumulation  of  such  items  would  require  additional  administra- 
tive expense.  All  too  frequently,  I think,  the  efforts  and  the  energy 
of  the  people  who  have  an  operating  job  to  do  are  lost  in  having  to 
make  such  frequent  justifications  to  others  for  operative  funds  or 
other  facilities. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  might  not  be  required  to  be  frequently  made. 

Mr.  Engel.  Part  of  this  travel  expense  paid  out  of  old-age  and 
survivor  insurance  funds? 

Mr.  Corson.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Ex  gel.  And  part  is  paid  out  of  the  Treasu  ry  out  of  general 
tax  funds,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Corson.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Engel.  And  if  we  should  consolidate  that  portion  of  the 
amount  which  is  being  paid  out  of  old-age  and  survivors’  insurance, 
and  part  of  that  should  revert  back  to  the  Treasury  because  of  any 
savings  made,  or  if  we  should  make  any  savings,  should  not  the 
savings  revert  back  to  that  fund?  That  ought  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  consolidation. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I do  not  understand  you.  There  would  be  a certain 
amount  in  money  allocated  to  the  Social  Security  Board  by  the 
Administrator 

Mr.  Engel.  May  I say  this:  Supposing  we  should  take  and  con- 
solidate this  $1,502,920  that  the  Federal  Security  Agency  has.  If  it 
is  left  as  it  is  now,  of  that  amount  $886,537  is  for  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors’ insurance  travel,  which  will  be  paid  out  of  your  pay-roll  tax ; 
that  is  true? 

Mr.  Corson.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  whatever  amount  was  allocated  to  the  Bureau  of 
Old  Age  and  Survivors’  Insurance  should  be  similarly  charged  to  the 
fund,  if  this  procedure  was  followed. 

Mr.  Engel.  Will  have  to  be. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  that  would  amount  similarly- 

Mr.  Engel.  It  would  be  a saving  to  that  fund? 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  would  be  a saving  to  that  fund ; yes. 


Wednesday,  February  28,  1940. 

PROVISION  FOR  TRANSFER  OF  EMPLOYEES  FROM  BALTIMORE  TO  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Tarver.  Mr.  Altmeyer,  will  you,  or  one  of  your  assistants, 
explain  the  new  language  sought,  taking  the  first  new  language  at 
the  bottom  of  page  175  of  the  printed  bill : 

Including  employees  transferred  from  duty  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  duty  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  irrespective  of  whether  the  employee  be  in  the  field  service  or  in 
the  departmental  service  on  assignment  to  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  completion 
of  the  new  building,  we  plan  on  moving  all  of  these  people  over  in 
Baltimore  to  Washington,  and,  with  the  exception  of  about  350,  they 
are  all  people  with  a departmental  status.  We  feel,  since  they  were 
placed  over  there  because  there  was  not  room  here,  and  they  had  to 
establish  their  families  and  their  households,  it  is  only  fair  to  pro- 
vide for  their  moving  expenses  in  being  transferred  here.  We  expect 
we  can  work  it  out  on  some  mass  basis,  so  that  we  will  get  a very 
favorable  rate  from  the  movers  in  making  that  transfer. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  As  Mr.  Altmeyer  has  indicated,  one  of  the  purposes 
to  be  served  is  to  provide  a departmental  status  for  employees  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  available  for  service  in  Washington.  They  are 
field  appointees  and  come  from  States  where  apportionment  difficul- 
ties would  be  involved.  And  numbered  among  these  335,  as  I recall 
the  figure,  are  some  employees  who  have  been  with  us  almost  since  the 
beginning  of  that  operation  and  who  are  extremely  necessary  in  the 
positions  they  are  now  occupying. 
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M r.  Tarver.  Well,  I am  interested  to  know  that  this  lias  something 
to  do  with  the  matter  of  employment  of  civil-service  employees  in 
accordance  with  the  quota  provisions  of  the  law.  You  mean  that  this 
language  will  have  some  effect  in  authorizing  you  to  assign  to  depart- 
mental duty  in  Washington  civil-service  employees  from  States  who 
now  have  in  excess  of  their  quotas  under  the  civil-service  laws  and 
not  to  take  those  employees  from  States  that  are  under  their  quota? 

Mr.  M itchell.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  T a r veil  I am  very  much  opposed  to  that  idea.  What  language 
would  you  suggest  here  that  would  include  only  the  item  of  expense 
for  the  transportation  of  the  effects  of  those  employees  who  are  au- 
thorized for  transfer  from  Baltimore  to  Washington,  and  would  not 
include  an  authorization  to  disregard  the  quota  law  to  which  you 
have  made  reference  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Why,  of  course,  the  language  was  drafted  by  our 
General  Counsel’s  office  in  cooperation  with  the  Budget  Bureau  in 
order  to  effect  the  purposes  we  have  just  outlined. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I suggest  you  have  your  General  Counsel  prepare 
other  language  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  which  will  ef- 
fect the  purpose  to  pay  the  expenses  of  transfer  of  the  employees,  and 
not  effect  the  other  purpose. 

(Suggested  language  appears  on  p.  786.) 

I think  there  has  been  entirely  too  much  disregard  by  departments 
in  Washington — and  I am  not  making  particular  reference  to  yours — 
of  the  provisions  of  the  civil-service  laws  known  as  the  quota  provi- 
sions, and,  while  I am  only  one  member  of  this  committee,  I do  not 
believe  the  committee  will  want  to  approve  language  that  would 
expressly  authorize  the  further  disregard  of  those  quota  provisions. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Would  you  be  willing  to  listen  to  our  story  in  justi- 
fication in  this  particular  case? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  I thought  I had  already  heard  it.  You  said  these 
employees  had  been  with  you  a long  time,  were  competent,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I just  want  to  check  my  understanding,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. You  see,  as  long  as  they  are  over  in  Baltimore,  they  do  not  have 
to  have  a departmental  status. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I understand. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Nevertheless,  we  have  done  our  best  to  get  people 
with  a departmental  status.  Out  of  4,500  employees,  there  is  only  a 
small  number,  335,  that  do  not  possess  that  status. 

Now,  with  the  change  of  the  headquarters  from  Baltimore  to  Wash- 
ington, it  does  not  seem  quite  fair  to  these  people  who  have  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  Board  since  the  Baltimore  operations  were  set  up, 
who  do  not  happen  to  have  a departmental  status,  to  discharge  them 
and  bring  in  new,  untrained  employees.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Apparently  there  is  unfairness  in  the  original  selec- 
tion. These  States  around  Washington  where  people  can  come  to 
Washington  and  camp  on  the  doorsteps  of  officials  all  the  time,  have 
quotas,  because  of  their  preferential  status  on  that  account,  very 
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largely  in  excess  of  those  allowed  them  by  law,  and  there  are  equally 
competent  people  in  the  States  throughout  the  Union  who  do  not  pos- 
sess the  facilities  for  presenting  their  claims  personally  in  Washing- 
ton that  these  other  employees  do,  who  do  not  get  the  consideration 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 

I do  not  know  what  the  committee  may  decide  to  do.  As  I pointed 
out,  I am  only  one  member  of  the  committee;  but,  personally,  I 
would  be  very  ’ much  opposed  to  approving  the  procedure  which  has 
been  suggested  here. 

What  was  the  reason  in  their  original  appointment  for  disregard- 
ing the  quota  provisions  of  the  law?  Were  there  not  an  ample 
number  of  people  on  the  eligible  lists  from  States  throughout  the 
Union  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Then  why  did  you  not  have  another  examination 
called,  so  as  to  get  an  eligible  list,  in  order  to  observe  the  quota 
provisions  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Of  course,  there  were  no  quota  provisions  ap- 
plicable over  in  Baltimore.  That  is  the  point.  But  even  though 
they  were  not  applicable,  Ave  have  succeeded  in  drawing  from  de- 
partmental registers 

Mr.  Tarver.  Part  of  your  employees  in  Baltimore,  the  larger  part 
of  them,  are  regarded  as  departmental  employees? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No,  sir ; none  of  them. 

Mr.  Tarver.  None  of  them  at  all? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  None  of  them. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  many  employees  do  you  have  in  Baltimore? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Four  thousand  five  hundred,  approximately. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  statement  was  made  awhile  ago  this  would  affect 
only  350  of  them? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Are  the  others  now  regarded  as  departmental  em- 
ployees ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes;  they  are. 

Mr.  Corsox.  Back  in  the  very  early  days  when  we  started  out, 
there  was  the  thought  that  at  some  time  the  work  might  eventually 
be  transferred  to  field  locations  and  at  that  time  those  employed 
on  this  part  of  the  work  were  recruited  from  the  field  registers,  with 
the  thought  if  that  work  was  transferred  to  field  locations,  then  we 
would  have  people  assigned  to  that  location  who  were  natives  or 
residents  of  that  area.  Those  people  are  still  part  of  our  force  over 
there.  As  soon  as  we  found,  from  experience,  that  decentralization 
of  record-keeping  operations  would  be  impracticable,  we  immediately 
discontinued  recruiting  from  field  registers  and  have  recruited  only 
departmental  people.  That  decision  was  made  more  than  2 years 
ago;  therefore,  the  people  who  are  still  on  our  staff  and  who  have  a 
field  status,  rather  than  a departmental  status,  might  logically  be 
regarded  as  though  their  work  would  be  transferred  to  the  field. 
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Mr.  T arver.  The  point  is  with  4,500  employees  in  Baltimore,  all 
except  350  of  them  are  regarded  as  departmental  employees,  instead 
of  field  employees. 

Mr.  Corson.  And  actually  have  been  recruited  from  departmental 
registers  under  the  quota  provisions. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  But  am  I right  in  this:  My  understanding  has 
always  been  we  would  not  have  had  to  select  the  Baltimore  employees 
from  departmental  registers.  They  could  have  been  and  were  con- 
sidered, as  you  say,  in  the  beginning,  field  employees.  But  as  soon  as 
we  realized  there  was  going  to  have  to  be  this  transfer  to  Washington, 
in  order  to  avoid  getting  into  the  difficulty  of  having  to  discharge 
large  numbers  of  field  employees  that  did  not  have  to  observe  quota 
regulations,  we  immediately  started  to  consider  them  as  departmental 
employees,  subject  to  departmental  quotas  and  all  the  other  regula- 
tions concerning  the  recruitment  of  departmental  employees.  Is  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  Corson.  That  is  correct.  We  could  have  all  along  maintained 
this  as  a field  headquarters  and  disregarded  the  quota  provisions  en- 
tirely. We  chose  not  to  do  that  as  soon  as  we  had  any  inkling  of  the 
possibility  of  our  moving  people  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  with  the  exception  of  those  350,  they  were  selected 
from  departmental  registers? 

Mr.  Corson.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I renew  my  suggestion  that  you  suggest,  for  consider- 
ation of  the  committee,  language  which  would  not  authorize  the  trans- 
fer of  those  350  field  employees  to  Washington  in  a departmental 
status,  without  regard  to  the  quota  provisions  of  the  law,  and  which 
would  authorize  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  transferring  the 
effects  of  the  other  employees  transferred  from  Baltimore  to 
Washington. 

The  language  referred  to  appears  on  pages  175  and  176  of  the 
Committee  Print  of  the  Social  Security  Board  estimates.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

(including  employees  transferred  from  duty  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  to  duty  at 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  irrespective  of  whether  the  employee  be  in  the 
field  service,  or  in  the  departmental  service  on  assignment  to  Baltimore. ) 

The  authorization  to  transfer  field  employees  without  departmental 
status  now  employed  in  Baltimore  may  be  eliminated  by  excluding 
from  the  above  text  the  following : 


irrespective  of  whether  the  employee  be  in  the  field  service,  or  in  the  departmental 
service  on  assignment  to  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Engel.  With  the  exception  of  those  350  who  are  not  depart- 
mental employees. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Corson.  It  is  less  than  350  who  are  not  departmental  employees. 
All  of  the  others  are  departmental  employees. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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EXPENSES  OF  MOVING  OFFICES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Explain  the  new  language  on  page  176 — 

* * * expenses  incident  to  moving  offices  of  tlie  Board  from  one  building  to 

another  in  Washington  and  from  Baltimore  to  Washington. 

The  language  itself  is  practically,  I think,  self-explanatory. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  This  is  to  provide  authorization,  as  indicated,  for  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  incident  to  the  moving  of  the  offices  of  the 
Board  from  the  buildings  now  occupied  into  the  new  building  and 
also  to  provide  for  the  moving  of  the  equipment  and  other  materials 
from  Baltimore  to  Washington,  when  the  new  building  is  occupied. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  language  at  the  top  of  page  177  is  a mere  transpo- 
sition of  words,  if  I understand  it  correctly? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

LANGUAGE  FOR  SECURING  OF  DEATH  CERTIFICATES  FROM  STATES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  the  language  following  that,  on  page  177— 

* * * and  not  to  exceed  $100,000  for  the  procurement  of  information  relat- 

ing to  the  death  of  individuals  entitled  to  benefits,  receiving  benefits,  or  upon 
whose  death  some  other  individual  may  become  entitled  to  benefits,  under  title 
II  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  from  proper  State  and  local  officials, 
including  officials  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii,  and  for  per- 
sonal services  in  connection  with  the  procurement  of  such  information — 

is,  I think,  the  matter  you  explained  on  yesterday  with  reference  to 
the  securing  from  State  boards  or  bureaus  of  vital  statistics  coopera- 
tion in  the  furnishing  of  death  certificates? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir ; that  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  no  further  explanation  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  This  authorization  was  originally  made  in  the  defi- 
ciency appropriation  for  the  Social  Security  Board  last  year. 

LANGUAGE  FOR  REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  USE  OF  AUTOMOBILES  IN  INVESTIGATION 

OF  CLAIMS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Tarver.  At  the  top  of  page  178,  the  following  new  language  is 
proposed : 

* * * Provided  further , That  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Sur- 

vivors Insurance  when  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  claims  or  the  furnishing 
or  securing  of  information  concerning  claims  or  wage  records  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  may  be  reimbursed  for  official  travel  per- 
formed by  them  in  privately  owned  automobiles  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
their  official  stations  at  a rate  not  to  exceed  3 cents  per  mile. 

Does  not  that  seem  to  go  a little  far — to  authorize  the  use  of  private 
automobiles  within  the  cities  where  they  are  stationed?  Would  not 
that  expense  better  be  borne  from  the  provision  of  streetcar  fares  or 
taxicab  fares? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  language,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  identical  with  the 
authorization  which  was  provided  by  the  Budgek  Bureau  and  Con- 
gress in  our  deficiency  appropriation  last  year. 


Mr.  T arver.  Yes;  but  that  is  not  binding  on  us.  You  had  better 
go  ahead  and  try  to  justify  it. 

Mr.  Michell.  Possibly  it  might  be  better  for  Mr.  Corson  to  do 
that,  since  this  applies  exclusively  to  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance. 

Mr.  ( orson.  As  pointed  out  yesterday,  this  field  force  are  daily 
engaged  in  actually  visiting  employers  and  claimants  in  the  develop- 
ment of  claims  and  the  procurement  of  information  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  these  wage  records.  In  the  larger  cities,  this  involves 
very  considerable  house-to-house  and  business- to-business  travel  by 
employees  of  the  field  offices  and,  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  par- 
ticularly, the  problem  of  getting  around  economically  and  expediti- 
ously has  demonstrated,  it  seems  to  us,  the  necessity  of  permitting  the 
individual  to  use  his  own  car  in  making  trips. 

I think  as  much  is  saved  in  the  conservation  of  the  employee’s  time 
as  would  be  expended  in  funds  used  for  travel  in  actually  doing  the 
job. 

We  have  had  this  authorization,  as  Mr.  Mitchell  pointed  out,  since 
last  August,  when  the  deficiency  appropriation  came  through,  and 
the  actual  expenditures  in  the  month  of  December  amounted  to 
$153.66,  and  I think,  by  virtue  of  that  expenditure,  we  saved  a great 
deal  more  in  the  time  saved  of  the  individual  who  was  moving  around 
in  the  larger  cities. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  travel  from  one  part  of  a city  to  another 
and,  in  some  cities,  there  is  not  the  same  type  of  transportation 
facilities  that  you  have  in  others,  where  there  are  subways  and  street- 
cars and  where  emplo}^ees  can  get  around  much  more  rapidly  and 
conveniently. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Does  any  other  Department  or  Bureau  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  authority  to  make  a travel  allowance  within  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  city  where  the  field  employee  is  stationed? 

Mr.  Corson.  Yes,  sir;  they  do.  At  the  time  this  was  discussed  it 
was  pointed  out  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  there  were  three  or 
four  other  agencies  that  have  similar  provisions,  except,  with  respect 
to  the  language  included  here,  this  is  limited  to  those  employees  of 
the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors’  Insurance  “when  engaged  in 
the  investigation  of  claims  or  the  furnishing  or  securing  of  informa- 
tion concerning  claims  or  wage  records  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.” 

We  have  the  problem,  for  instance,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where 
our  supervisory  people  who  are  not  actually  engaged  on  those  func- 
tions are  not  permitted,  as  a consequence,  to  charge  for  the  use  of  their 
personal  automobiles.  The  primary  purpose  there  is  to  permit  em- 
ployees actually  engaged  full  time  on  this  particular  activity,  and 
only  those  employees.  So,  in  answer  to  your  question,  I would  say 
the  only  difference  between  this  authorization  and  that  contained  in 
at  least  three  or  four  other  departments,  is  that  this  is  more  narrowly 
limited. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Are  you  in  a position  to  designate  the  Departments 
in  the  record  who  have  that  authorization? 
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Mr.  Corson.  I can  insert  that. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  Federal  Housing  Administration,  for  one. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  yon  had  better  procure  for  the  record  a state- 
ment as  the  number  of  other  Departments  which  have  similar 
provisions. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

List  of  Appropriations  for  1941,  Other  Than  the  Social  Security  Board  Which 
Include  Provisions  for  an  Allowance  to  Travelers  of  3 Cents  per  Mile  for 
Travel  in  Their  Personally  Owned  Automobiles  Within  the  Limits  of  Their 
Official  Posts  of  Duty 


AGENCY"  AND  APPROPRIATION 

Civil  Aeronautics  Authority:  Maintenance  and  operation  of  air-navigation 
facilities,  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority. 

Federal  Housing  Administration  : Administrative  expenses,  Federal  Housing 
Administration. 

Department  of  Justice:  Traveling  expenses,  Department  of  Justice. 

Department  of  Justice:  Salaries  and  expenses  of  marshals,  etc.,  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Mr.  Corson,  how  do  you  check  on  this  travel  allowance  d 

Mr.  Corson.  The  individual  has  to  submit,  of  course,  his  car  mileage 
at  the  beginning  of  the  day  and  the  ending  of  the  clay,  and  that  is 
checked  by  his  manager  as  to  the  assignments  lie  was  given  and  the 
report  he  makes  on  those  assignments.  He  is  given  a number  of 
claims  with  the  addresses  stipulated  to  where  he  is  to  go  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  lie  submits  his  mileage  statement  along  with  his 
report  as  to  what  he  did  on  each  individual  claim,  or  investigation 
of  wage  records. 

Mr.  T arver.  Suppose  he  goes  home  to  lunch  in  his  car? 

Mr.  Corson.  Well,  I think  we  have  to  imply  some  degree  of  honesty 
on  the  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  employees.  We  do  maintain  as  rigid 
a supervisory  check  upon  their  use  of  this  privilege  as  we  can,  but 
there  manifestly  has  to  be  some  implication  of  honesty  on  their  part 
in  making  their  reports.  They  make  them  under  oath  and  I would 
be  loath  to  suspect  them  of  dishonestly  reporting.  I think  we  have 
as  careful  and  controlling  a check  upon  their  actual  mileage  as  it  is 
practicable  to  maintain. 

Mr.  Houston.  In  fact,  there  is  not  very  much  chiseling  on  that  any 
more,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Corson.  No;  and,  when  you  realize  that  the  Board,  during  the 
month  of  December,  which  may  or  may  not  be  typical  of  subsequent 
months — there  may  be  some  greater  expenditure  in  subsequent 
months — but  when  you  realize  the  actual  expenditure  in  the  month 
of  December  is  only  $150,  there  is  no  great  cause  for  concern. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  also  the  fact  it  is  3 cents  a mile 

Mr.  Corson.  They  doj  not  make  a great  deal  of  money  at  3 cents 
a mile. 

Mr.  Engel.  Three  cents  a mile  would  hardly  cover  the  depreciation 
and  upkeep. 
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Mr.  Corson.  I think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Engel.  I doubt  whether  you  can  run  a car  at  3 cents  a mile. 


GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE 


Mr.  Tarver.  We  come  now  to  grants  to  States  for  old-age  assist- 
ance, as  follows : 


Regular  appropriation,  1940  act $225,  000,  000 

Increase  requested  for  1941 30,  000, 000 

Total  Budget  estimate  for  1941 255, 000,  000 


Will  you  explain  this  portion  of  your  estimates  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  It  might  help,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  reference  were 
made  to  the  page  before  the  first  numbered  page,  which  gives  a sum- 
mary of  the  appropriations.  The  estimate  we  submitted  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  this  item  “Grants  to  States  for  old-age  assistance” 
was  $274,612,000;  the  estimate  approved  by  the  President  was  $255,- 
000,000,  and  this  present  fiscal  year  there  is  available  $225,000,000; 
so  that  this  item  of  $255,000,000  represents  $30,000,000  increase  oveT 
the  present  year,  although  it  is  approximately  $20,000,000  less  than 
the  estimate  we  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 

The  reason  for  the  increase  is,  as  you  know,  due  to  two  causes. 
First,  Congress,  at  its  last  regular  session,  raised  the  monthly  maxi- 
mum from  $15  to  $20  that  it  would  grant  in  the  individual  case. 

Mr.  Engel,  Would  you  put  into  the  record  the  States  that  are 
now  paying  or  will  pay,  in  the  next  year,  in  excess  of  $30  a month  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  the  States  which  will  take  advantage  of  this  in- 
crease, and  the  amount  they  are  paying,  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes. 

(The  following  material  was  supplied  for  the  record:) 

The  1939  amendments  increased  the  maximum  Federal  participation  in 
individual  payments  for  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  blind  from  $15  to 
$20  per  month,  effective  January  1,  1940.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
amendment,  there  were  a number  of  States  whose  laws  for  these  types  of 
aid  permitted  the  payment  of  more  than  $30  per  month  to  needy  aged  or 
needy  blind  persons.  While  none  of  these  States,  excepting  California,  had 
State-wide  average  payments  above  $30  for  these  programs,  in  almost  all  of 
them  individuals  who  had  special  and  unusual  needs,  such  as  those  caused  by 
expensive  medicines,  were  receiving  assistance  payments  higher  than  the  $30 
maximum  in  which  the  Federal  Government  participated.  Among  the  States 
whose  old-age  assistance  laws  permitted  maximum  payments  above  $30  per 
month  before  the  1939  amendments  were:  Alaska,  Arkansas,  California,  Colo- 
rado, Connecticut,  Kansas,  Massachusetts.  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  New 
York,  and  Wyoming.  The  laws  for  aid  to  the  blind  in  the  following  States 
permitted  payments  above  $30  per  month : Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut, 
Georgia,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.  All  these  States 
are  now  receiving  Federal  participation  -with  respect  to  any  payments  which 
they  make  in  excess  of  $30  per  month. 

The  following  additional  States  have  enacted  legislation  or  secured  legal 
interpretations  since  August  1939,  to  raise  the  maximum  payments : New  Jersey 
(aged  and  blind),  Wisconsin  (aged),  Alabama  (aged),  Idaho  (aged  and  blind), 
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and  Utah  (aged).  Although  relatively  few  legislatures  meet  in  regular  session 
in  1940,  reports  indicate  that  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky  are  definitely  con- 
sidering action  to  increase  their  present  maximum  old-age-assistance  payments, 
and  that  a number  of  additional  States  may  also  act  on  this  subject  before 
the  next  regular  legislative  session. 

PAYMENTS  AND  GRANTS  BY  STATES  DURING  194  0 AND  ESTIMATED  AMOUNTS  FOR 

1941 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  it  would  be  wise  for  you  to  place  in  the  record 
a statement  showing  what  the  States  are  paying,  the  amounts  of 
grants  that  they  received  during  the  last  fiscal  year  and  the  first  6 
months  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  the  amount  it  is  estimated 
will  be  required  for  grants  to  States,  by  States,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1941. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

( The  tables  referred  to  are  as  follows : ) 


i 
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Grants  to  States  for'  aid  to  dependent  children , fiscal  year  1939 


States 


Alabama 

Alaska  1 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 1 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois  1 

Indiana 

Iowa  1 

Kansas 

Kentucky  1 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 1 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  1 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey,.. 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota  1 

Tennessee 

Texas  1 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Grants  to  States  for  aid  to  dependent  children  for  the- 


First 

quarter 

1939 


$105,  762. 05 


Second 

quarter 

1939 


$90, 605.  50 


Third 

quarter 

1939 


$115,  290. 28 


Fourth 

quarter 

1939 


$52,  386. 12 


Fiscal 

year 

1939 


$364,  043.  95 


Grants  to 
States  for 
aid  to 
dependent 
children  for 
the  fiscal 
year  1940 
paid  from 
1939  appro- 
priation 


$52, 917. 26 


53, 

48, 

396, 

121, 


847.  02 
971.  07 
254.  28 
741.  52 


76, 363.  70 
12,  525.  28 
434,  734.  83 
135,  119.  79 


82,  230.  79 
31,  728.  35 
422,  456.  04 
138,  053.  27 


86,  713.  73 
46,  475. 00 
380,  251.  47 
168,  093. 80 


299, 155.  24 
139,  699.  70 
1,  633,  696. 62 
563,  008.  38 


99, 020.  82 
43,  611.  25 


15. 

56, 

31, 

110, 

42, 

65, 


542.  79 
283.  47 
100.  00 
868. 11 
306. 49 
900.  39 


17,  293.  26 
44,  496.  30 
43,  986.  67 
128,  000,  00 
34.  361.  08 
71.  546.  35 


16,  487.  79 
32,  464. 83 
25,  404.  58 
86, 126. 46 
23,  816.  57 
82, 130.  65 


15,447. 63 
36,  597.  37 
68, 890.  09 
87, 175. 44 
33,  620.  54 
83,  003.  43 


64,  771.  47 
169,  841. 97 
169,  381.  34 
412, 170.  01 
134, 104.  88 
302,  580. 82 


14,  658.  31 


74,  952.  76 


415,  268.  73 


454,  029.  35 
107,480.66 


440,  545.  39 


440,  298.  34 


1,  750, 141.  81 


450,  092. 67 


153,  580.  41 


127,  960.  41 


163,  654. 12 


552,  675.  60 


176,  538. 99 


232, 

49, 

263. 

330, 

277, 

169, 


116.  77 
684.  32 
581.  69 
833.  69 
342.  36 
607.  56 


252,  693.  39 
48,  764.  75 
264,  060.  90 
347,  907. 13 
343,  256.  47 
206,  858.  38 


252,  068.  89 
48,  534.  94 
260, 930.  44 
371,357.  63 
444,  718.  05 
197,  108.  33 


242,  279. 15 
49,  025.  65 
281,  678.  36 
390.  361. 89 
484.  645. 13 
239,  474. 11 


979,158.  20 
196, 009.  66 
1,  070,  251.  39 
1,  440, 460.  34 
1,  549,  962.  01 
813,  048.  38 


320,  411. 11 
49,  756.  57 
249, 892.  38 
313,  526. 14 


253,  278.  59 


169, 

63, 

117, 


228.  96 
632.  77 
789.  71 


220,  882.  90 
69,  498.  76 
127,  024.  65 


141, 118.  00 
63, 186.  26 
147,  730.  66 


226, 124.  98 
52,  610.17 
136,  356.  46 


757,  354.  84 
248,  927.  96 
528, 901.  48 


45, 131.  20 
67,  498.  34 


12, 

355, 

36, 

,262. 

144, 

15, 

366, 

187, 

52, 

675, 

38, 

97, 


407.  02 
373.  45 

025.  66 
742.  01 
007.  27 
617.  67 
319.  86 

026.  84 
406.  09 
000.  00 
879.  49 
289.  65 


13, 120.  00 
339,  030.  70 
32,  510.  28 
839,  503.  15 
138,  912.  46 
49,  258.  56 
368,  314.  09 
75, 127.  95 
61,  650.  68 
758,  738.  54 
41,  499. 18 
76, 864.  94 


13.  722. 12 
334,  018. 13 
31,  050.  99 
891,  800.  83 
127,  307.  94 
64,  390.  43 
361,  657.  99 
186,  556.  60 
53,  973.  39 
867,  652.  60 
40,  954.  53 
40, 901.  36 


13, 

199, 

37, 

1,  082, 
139, 
72, 
365. 
208, 
62, 
1, 177, 
39, 
70, 


179. 81 
616.  80 
243.  67 
977.  77 
588.  71 
613.  89 
863.  64 
550. 00 
554.  00 
432.  54 
597.  42 
608. 85 


52, 428. 
1,  228,  069. 

136,  830. 
4,  047,  023. 
549,  816. 
201,  880. 
1,  462, 155. 
657,  261. 
230,  584. 
3,  478,  823. 
160,  930. 
285,  664. 


39,  738.  32 
1, 107,  698.  46 
146,  350.  77 
24,  710.  61 


216, 697.  90 
56,  368.  22 


42, 836.  39 


201,  290.  40 


210,  692.  30 


190,  760.  84 


194,  044.  65 


796,  788. 19 


199,  516. 10 


87, 

6, 

4, 

154, 

137, 

288, 

17, 


348.  92 
843.  62 

224. 18 
056.  64 
851. 14 

468. 18 
937.  54 


75,  737.  87 
9,  672. 17 
26, 937. 13 
160,  768.  49 
157,551.95 
319,  337. 17 
17,  729.  34 


82, 128.  23 
14, 174.  37 
32, 298. 13 
190,  314.  73 
155,  542.  83 
320,  455.  43 
19,  528.  01 


83,  413.  52 
15,  527.  26 
30,  608.  75 
189,  616.  20 
140,  640.  85 
307,  713.  30 
22, 902.31 


328, 628.  59 
46,  217. 42 
94. 068. 19 
694,756.06 
591,  586.  77 
1,  235,  974. 08 
78,  097.  20 


107,  747.  53 


161,213.93 
139,  284.  55 


25,  715.  57 


Total  grants  to  States 
for  aid  to  dependent 
children  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1939  (all 
paiu  irom  the  1939 

appropriation) 

Grants  for  the  fiscal  year 
1940  paid  from  1939 
appropriation 


7, 432,  359.  99 


7,  274,  447.  05 


7,  570,  668. 14 


8,  219, 456. 92 


30, 496,  932. 10 
4, 479, 164.  74 


4,479, 164.74 


Total  grants  paid 
from  1939  ap- 
propriation  


34,  976,  096,  84 


i No  approved  plan. 
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Grants  to  States  for  aicl  to  the  blind,  fiscal  year  1939 


States 


Co- 


Alabama 

Alaska 1 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California,.. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 
Delaware  K_ 
District  of 

lumbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois  1 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  i 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.  .. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 1 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada  1 

New  Hampshire- 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.  _ 
North  Dakota  . .. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  L_. 
Rhode  Island  L.. 
South  Carolina ... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas  1 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total  grants  to 
States  for  aid 
to  the  blind 
for  the  fiscal 
year  1939  (all 
paid  from 
1939  appro- 
priation)   


Grants  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1938 
paid  from  1939 
appropriation.  _ 
Grants  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1940 
paid  from  1939 
appropriation.. 

Total  grants 
paid  from  the 
1939  appro- 
priation  


Grants  to  States  for  aid  to  the  blind  for  the— 


First 

quarter 

1939 


$8,  215.  20 


9,  889.  03 
9,  627.  98 
270,  609.  25 
27,  086.  57 
977.  71 


7,  564.  20 
20, 193.  08 
20,  274.  71 
(2) 

9,  994.  43 


66,  074.  34 
39,  445.  23 
23,  611.79 


11,  942.  67 
47,  470.  51 

18,  340.  89 
35,  338.  28 
17,  401.  80 

19,  691.  44 

(») 


(2) 

14,  751.  52 


7,  724.  70 
20,  651.  26 
4 A 34.  36 
65.  598.  89 
41,  551.  04 
(2) 

115. 832.  35 
48,  724.  71 
20, 187.  30 


20,  608.  61 
3,  660.  30 
32, 185.  96 


9,  634.  80 
3,  745.  40 
lli  025. 00 
48,  635.  73 
20.  739.  08 
68,  098.  99 
7,410.  90 


1,229,650.01 


Second 

quarter 

1939 


$6,  366. 05 


11,  233.95 
227.  59 
273,612. 16 
25,  913.  23 
6,  050.  63. 


8.  653. 05 
47,  268.  38 
21,  262.  50 

(2) 

9,  380. 18 


68,  097.  06 
40,  369.  61 
25,  362.  33 


15,  489.  95 
44, 163.  27 
19,  139.  03 
37,  272.  75 
17,  505.  63 
33,  194.  44 
2,  527.  95 


(2) 

18,  613.  30 


9,  308.  26 
21,  329.  26 
3,  916.  02 
69,  674.  47 
39,  813.  94 
1,  750.  90 
117,  495.  67 
24,  302.  81 
17, 106.  21 


8.  746.  53 
6,  995.  62 
34.  942.  98 


7,  806.  23 
3.  606.  75 

18,  785.  22 
43, 152.  90 

19,  593.  53 
66,  903.  45 

5,  896.  28 


1,252,830.07 


Third 

quarter 

1939 


$6,  579.  88 


9,  601.  09 
4,  978.  44 
288,  468.  60 
26,  469.  37 
4,  728.  26 


9,  259.  1.5 
50,  290.  80 
19, 177.  98 

(2) 

9, 116.  89 


74,  402.  21 
43, 140.  94 
32,  555.  24 


17,  289.  23 
41,  765.  85 
20,  690.  56 
39,  411.  98 

18,  837.  77 
28,  815.  93 

6,  201.  56 


910.  35 
21, 133.  03 


9,  670. 16 
20,  320. 13 
4, 174.  07 
90, 133.  27 
47,  562.  04 
3,  056.  03 
115,  934.  20 
52,  039.  08 
15, 160.  43 


5,  002.  41 
7,  548.  00 
37,  998.  97 


7,  263.  38 
3,  470.  86 
11,874.  25 
43,  425.  38 
18,  696.  83 
71,  331.  77 
5,  852.  70 


1,344,339.07 


Fourth 

quarter 

1939 


$3, 075.  79 


11,754.91 
8,  375.  06 
307.  923.  13 
29,  072.  31 
5, 430.  54 


9,  373.  09 
53,  455.  51 
19,  534.  99 
1, 148.  90 
10,  456.  95 


78,  356.  41 
43,  988.  87 
34,  298. 08 


15,  692.  20 
44,  722.  13 
21,  378.  71 
40,  648.  02 
21,  658. 11 
29,  921.  85 
6,  256.  21 


3,  961.  13 
20,  425.  83 


11,099.30 
21,  986.  26 
4,  728.  13 
94,  856.  04 

45,  872.  61 
3,  821.  48 

121,977.  62 

46,  305.  00 
18,  251. 10 


14,  482.  89 
5,  432.  70 
33,  261.  85 


6,  274.  28 
4,  698.  40 
11,  875.  83 
45,  738.  54 
20, 105.  40 
71, 130. 12 
6, 112.  56 


1,408,913.84 


Fiscal 

year 

1939 


$24,  536.  92 


42,  478.  98 
23,  209.  07 
1,140,613.14 
108,  541.  48 
17.  187. 14 


34,  849.  49 
171.207.  77 
80,  250.  18 
1, 148.  90 
38,  948.  45 


286,  930. 02 
166,  944.  65 
115,  827.  44 


60,  414.  05 
178, 121.  76 
79,  549. 19 
152,  671.  03 
75,  403.  31 
111,  623.  66 
14,  985.  72 


4,  871.  48 
74,  923.  68 


37,  802.  42 
84,  286.  91 
17,  652.  58 
320,  262.  67 
174,  799.  63 
8,  6°8.  41 
471,  239.  84 
171,371.60 
70,  705.  04 


48,  840.  44 
23,  636.  62 
138,  389.  76 


30,  978.  69 
15,  516.  41 
53,  560.  30 
180,  952.  55 
79, 134.  84 
277,  464.  33 
25,  272.  44 


5,235,732.99 


29,  059.  95 


791,  917.  98 


6,056,710.92 


Grants  to 
States  for 
aid  to  the 
blind  for 
the  fiscal 
year  1938 
paid  from 
the  1939 
appropria- 
tion 


$29, 059.  95 


29,  059.  95 


Grants  to 
States  for 
aid  to  the 
blind  for 
the  fiscal 
year  1940 
paid  from 
the  1939 
appropria- 
tion 


$3, 226. 07 


13,  270.  72 
8,  883.  40 
98, 137. 11 


10, 190.  25 
77,"  452.' 73 


30,  493.  38 


19,  282.  90 
44,  487.  44 
22,  221.  06 
40, 116.  30 


31,  348.  37 
5,  783.  00 

5,"  027."  40 
19,  569.  22 


4,  635.  88 
9,  652.  60 
47,  900.  81 
2,  907.  24 


53,  530.  49 
16,  645.  64 


6,  548.  51 
28, 180.  17 

6,  808.  20 


12,  643.  83 
45, 166.  64 
21,  614.  78 
18,  040.  84 
6, 153.  00 


791,  917.  98 


•No  approved  plan. 


2 Approved  plan  but  no  payment  made. 
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Grunt*  to  Slates  for  aid  to  dependent  children  approved  for  the  fiscal  year 

19J/0  as  at  Jan.  29,  19j \0 


State 

First  quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third  quarter 

Total 

Alabama 

$52, 917.  26 

$80, 628.  32 

$147,  047.  71 

$280,  593.  29 

Arizona 

99,  020.  82 

82,  778. 10 

125,  400.  79 

307, 199.  71 

Arkansas . 

43,  611.  25 

41,  243.  69 

64,  379.  85 

149,  234.  79 

California .. 

413,  606.  04 

467, 133.  12 

875,  764.  30 

1,756,  503.  46 

Colorado 

165,  824.  83 

143,  663.  59 

266,  032.  22 

575,  520.  64 

Delaware  ...  ...  . .. 

14,  658.  31 

18,  006.  08 

28,  306.  92 

60,  971.  31 

District  of  Columbia ..  . 

42,  790.  50 

31,  979.  56 

49,  867.  00 

124,  637.  06 

Florida . 

73,  276.  89 

57,  671.  72 

118,332.  47 

249,  281.  08 

Georgia ..... 

75,  278.  79 

81,  520.  86 

152,  689.  75 

309,  489.  40 

Hawaii ..  ...  ..  ...  ... 

39,  006.  70 

32,  278.  23 

45, 176.  95 

116,  461.88 

Idaho ....  ... 

74,  952.  76 

74,  998.  27 

122,  502.  22 

272,  453.  25 

Indiana ...  ... 

450,  092.  67 

480, 170. 10 

737, 185.  66 

1,667,  448.  43 

Kansas..  ..  . 

176,  538.  99 

176,  494.  49 

281,  868.  07 

634,  901.55 

Louisiana . . 

320,  411.11 

354,  575.  47 

613,  054.  41 

1,288,  040.  99 

Maine ...  . ... 

49,  756.  57 

50, 150.  40 

77,  306.  38 

177,  213.  35 

Maryland 

293, 390.  38 

273,  336.  86 

410,  484.  62 

997,  211.  86 

Massachusetts _ . 

313,  526.14 

373,  565.  51 

614,  624.  50 

1,301,  716.15 

Michigan . 

448,  825.  28 

410,  890.  90 

1,  059,  493.  37 

1,  919,  209.  55 

Minnesota .. 

253,  278.  59 

253, 165.  83 

380,  671.  49 

887, 115.  91 

Missouri ...  . 

195,  881. 19 

226,  411.79 

408,  041.49 

830,  334.  47 

Montana ...  ...  . 

67,  498.  34 

65,  587.  88 

100,  562.  89 

233,  649. 11 

Nebraska .. 

120, 198.  77 

129,  227.  54 

223,  080.  70 

472,  507.  01 

New  Hampshire ... 

19,  747.  53 

19,  562.  01 

29,  031.  99 

68,  341.53 

New  Jersey . ...  ... 

344,  491.  09 

219,  289.  22 

512,  854.  78 

1,  076,  635.  09 

New  Mexico. ..  . ...  ... 

39,  738.  32 

39,  619.  98 

74, 119.  21 

153,  477.  51 

New  York ...  _ 

1, 107,  698.  46 

1,  354,  245. 17 

1.744,  555.  63 

4,  206,  499.  26 

North  Carolina  

146,  350.  77 

144,  729.  22 

271,  496.  25 

562,  576.  24 

North  Dakota ... 

72, 176.  25 

63,  339.  04 

i 95,  843.  01 

231,358.  30 

Ohio 

360,  627.  39 

320,  889.  57 

i 645,  275.  26 

1,  326,  792.  22 

Oklahoma 

216,  697.  90 

253,  321.  75 

342,  947.  55 

812,  967.  20 

Oregon ... 

56,  368.  22 

58,  357.  86 

117,  706.  59 

232,  432.  67 

Pennsylvania ... 

1,  227,  000.  00 

1,437,  411.85 

1,332,013.76 

3,  996,  425.  61 

Rhode  Island 

42.  836.  39 

46,  796.  67 

68,  927.  64 

158,  560.  70 

South  Carolina _ 

62,  819.  06 

68,  878.  68 

119,  279.  96 

250,  977.  76 

Tennessee 

199,  516. 10 

191,770.  11 

434,  585.  48 

825, 871.69 

Utah 

Vermont __  . _ 

107,  747.  53 
14,  787.  71 

103,011.67 
15,  393.  32 
41,749.  06 

174,  864. 17 

385,  623.  37 
30, 181.03 
152,  570.  21 

Virginia 

48;  284.  23 

62,  536.  92 

Washington _ 

161,213.93 

160,  502.  29 

247,  200.  87 

568,917.  09 

West  Virginia 

139,  284.  55 

149,  406.  69 

248,  521.  39 

537,  212.  63 

Wisconsin _.  _ 

352,  086.  95 

406,  662.  99 

574,  001.  56 

1,  332,  751.  50 

Wyoming 

25,  715.  57 

24,  027.  18 

35,  755.  21 

85,  497.  96 

Total _ ..  ....  _. 

8,  529,  530.  13 

9,  024,  442.  64 

14,  033,  390.  99 

31,  587,  363.  76 

1 Estimated  budget  not  yet  approved. 


Total  grants  for  aid  to  dependent  children $31,  587,  3t»3.  76 

Less  grants  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  paid  from  1939  appropria- 
tion  4,  479, 164.  71 


Amount  of  grants  approved  for  payment  from  1940  appro- 
priation  27, 108, 199.  02 

Appropriation  available  for  fiscal  year  1940,  including  recoveries-  45,  000,  500.  98 


Balance  of  1940  appropriation  available  for  obligation 17,  892,  301.  96 


Grants  to  States  for  aid  to  the  blind  approved  for  the  fiscal  year  19J/0  as  at 

Jan.  29,  19J/0 


State 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Total 

Alabama. ...  __  ...  

$3,  226.  07 

$7, 113. 87 

$10,  621.94 

$20, 961.  88 

Arizona 

13,  270.  72 

14, 157.  05 

14,  392.  77 

41,  820.  54 

Arkansas 

8,  883.  40 

7,  587.  04 

7,  479.  38 

23,  949. 82 

California 

314,  709.  64 

313,  314.  14 

448,  692.  47 

1,  076,  716.  25 

Colorado 

27,  224.  48 

25,  220.  42 

26,  568.  57 

79,  013.  47 

Connecticut 

6,  622.  35 

5,  001.  32 

8,  491.  34 

20,  115.01 

District  of  Columbia. . 

8,  874.  87 

8,  461.  69 

8,  467  43 

25,  803.  99 

Florida 

45,  249.  48 

44,  134.  74 

45,  5 05.  41 

134,  899.  63 

Georgia ...  _ .. 

13,  598.  03 

13,  701.  98 

20,  990.  97 

48,  290.  98 

Hawaii . 

1,  436. 14 

1,  379.  28 

1.  400.  23 

4,  215.  65 

Idaho ...  

10,  190.  25 

9,  137.  11 

10,  013.  43 

29.  340.  79 

APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1941 
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Grants  to  States  for  aid  to  the  blind  approved  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  as  at  Jan.  29, 

1940 — Continued 


State 

First 

quarter 

Second 

quarter 

Third 

quarter 

Total 

Indiana^  - - - - 

$77,  452.  73 

$76. 127.  63 

$81,  702.  20 

$235,  282.  56 

Iowa 

47,  586.  82 

52,  974.  74 

54,  551.82 

155,113.38 

Kansas 

30,  493.  38 

32,  847.  75 

41, 192.  08 

104,  533.  21 

Louisiana 

19,  282.  90 

20,  234.  41 

28,  558.  81 

68,  076. 12 

Maine 

44,  487.  44 

42,  522.  99 

42,  744.  67 

129,755.10 

Maryland 

22,  221.  06 

21,  354.  68 

25,  470.  72 

69,  046.  46 

Massachusetts 

Michigan - 

40.  116.30 

37,  269.  41 

44.  320.  56 

121,  706.  27 

27,  562.  38 

26,  232.  79 

34,  771.23 

88,  566.  40 

Minnesota 

31,  348.  37 

33,  021. 19 

39,  807.  38 

104, 176.  94 

Mississippi 

5,  783.  00 

7. 154.  74 

8,  530.  50 

21,  468.  24 

Montana 

5,  027.  40 

4,  800. 07 

6,  319.  43 

16, 146. 90 

Nebraska 

19,  569.  22 

15,  498.  30 

19,  506.  21 

54,  573.  73 

New  Hampshire 

10,  853.  55 

10,  911.  40 

11,213.  20 

32,  978. 15 

New  Jersey 

22,  744.  58 

23, 117.  33 

26,  762.  21 

72,  624. 12 

New  Mexico 

4,  635.  88 

4.  950.  52 

6, 130.  07 

15,  716.  47 

New  York 

91,  652.  60 

100,  120.  86 

117,941.61 

309,  715.  07 

North  Carolina  - — - - - 

47,  900.  81 

44,  473.  68 

51,926.71 

144,  301.  20 

North  Dakota.  

2,  907.  24 

3,  461.  84 

1 5,  883.  54 

12,  252.  62 

Ohio 

111,419.72 

94,  665.  29 

137,120.76 

343,  205.  77 

Oklahoma.  

53.  530. 49 

57,  736.  36 

47,316.  42 

158,  583.27 

Oregon 

16,645.64 

16,  591.39 

19, 441.86 

52,  678. 89 

Rhode  Island 

1 1,554.00 

1 1, 554.00 

1 1,554.  00 

1 4,  662.  00 

South  Carolina 

14,  546.  95 

15,659.22 

17,  926.  58 

48, 132.  75 

South  Dakota ... 

6,  548.  51 

6,  403.  22 

6,156.89 

19, 108.  62 

Tennessee 

28, 180. 17 

28, 039.  74 

27,811.55 

84, 031.46 

Utah... 

Vermont  - 

6,  808.  20 
5, 144.08 
12,  643.83 

8,109.68 
4,  902. 40 
17,  469.  96 

9,  268.  65 

24, 186.  53 
10,046.48 
57,  296. 48 

Virginia . 

27, 182.  69 

Washington 

45, 166.  64 

45.  468. 84 

46,  684.  72 

137,  320.  20 

West  Virginia 

21,614.78 

21,302.  92 

22,  803. 15 

65, 720.85 

Wisconsin.  _ 

66,  921.84 

71,672.07 

84, 801.47 

223,  395. 38 

Wyoming 

6, 153. 00 

5,938.29 

6,  842.  75 

18, 934. 04 

Total 

1,401,788.  94 

1,401,796.  35 

1,704,  868.  38 

4,  508, 453.  67 

1 Estimated  budget  not  yet  approved. 


Total  grants  for  aid  to  the  blind $4,  508,  453.  67 

Less  grants  for  the  fiscal  year  paid  from  1939  appropriation 791,  917.  98 


Amounts  of  grants  approved  for  payment  from  1940  appro- 
priation  3,  716,  535.  69 

Appropriation  available  for  fiscal  year  1940,  including  recoveries 8,  000, 123.  86 


Balance  of  1940  appropriation  available  for  obligation 4,  283,  588.  17 


Grants  to  States  for  old-aye  assistance  approved  for  the  fiscal  year  19J0  as  at 

Jan.  29,  19 40 


State 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter 

Third  quarter 

Total 

Alaska_._  ___  

$178,  856.  93 

$230,  342.  01 

$297,  691.  47 

$706, 890.  41 

Alaska  . 

48,  674.  38 

47,  516.  43 

52.  557.  46 

148,  748.  27 

Arizona 

304,  159.  19 

358, 910.  70 

359,  578.  81 

1, 022,  648.  70 

Arkansas - - 

188, 994.  09 

187, 823.  33 

157,  178. 09 

533, 995.  51 

California 

5,989,797.  38 

6,  024,  749.  80 

7.  893,  346. 97 

19,907,894. 15 

Colorado. 

1,595,  323.  10 

1,446,  651.82 

2,  087,  736.  03 

5, 129.  710.  95 

Connecticut 

658,  503.  03 

684,  343.  27 

733,  006.  83 

2,  075, 853. 13 

Delaware ...  ... 

44,  431.  80 

46,  573.  80 

46,  048.  32 

137, 053. 92 

District  of  Columbia..  

131,943.  78 

133,  726.  28 

134,  065.  84 

399,  735. 90 

Florida ._  . ...  

678, 038.  28 

701,366.87 

628,  339.  67 

2,  007,  744.  82 

Georgia ...  ...  

264,  633.  34 

266,  333.  07 

364,  269.  51 

895,  235.  92 

Hawaii ...  

33, 959.  31 

28,  994.  65 

23,  761.  16 

86,  715. 12 

Idaho : _ 

263,  504.  60 

270,  292.  85 

299,  079.  22 

832,  876.  67 

Illinois . ..  ...  ...  

4,  156, 188.  16 

4.  231, 177.  49 

4,  491.  069.  52 

12,  878,  435.  17 

Indiana..  ..  _ _ 

1 , 738,  306.  46 

1,  789,  459.  17 

1,829,  401.41 

5,  357,  1.67.  04 

Iowa  ._  . ...  _.  . . _ 

1,  617,  564.  38 

1,  669,  593.  80 

1,  738.  560.  02 

5,  025.  718.  20 

Kansas...  _.  

693,  241.  15 

731,  182.  88 

787,  649.  47 

2.  212,  073.  50 

Kentucky 

609,  077.  99 

614,  752.  55 

1 614,  291.  25 

1,838.  121.79 

Louisiana.  ._  ._  ._ 

474.  698.  51 

497,  377.  12 

683.  852.  16 

1,  655,  927.  79 

Maine  . 

397,  491.  16 

437,  569.  33 

439,  853.  93 

1,  274,  914.  42 

Maryland ... 

483,  653.  51 

493,  614.  41 

498,  519.  18 

1,  475,  787.  10 
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(Iranis  to  States  for  old-age  * assistance  approved  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  as  at 

Jan.  29,  1940 — Continued 


State 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter 

Third  quarter 

Total 

Massachusetts 

$3.  396,  476.  41 

$3,  405,  375.  05 

$3,  690,  289.  56 

$10, 492, 141. 02 

Michigan  

2, 149,  810.  94 

1,  875.  293.  96 

1,  968,  485.  72 

5,  993,  590.  62 

Minnesota 

2,  250,  055.  47 

2, 185,  555.  27 

2,  lH,  267.  70 

6,  546,  878.  44 

Mississippi ...  .. 

227,  795.  71 

232,  635.  46 

237,  733.  75 

698, 164.  92 

Missouri.- 

2,  259, 046.  93 

2,  227.  229.  66 

2,  363,  817. 13 

6,  850,  093.  72 

Montana ...  ... 

354,  219.  75 

348,  432.  38 

338,  432.  37 

1,  041,  084.  50 

Nebraska ...  ... 

643,  208.  19 

633,  883.  36 

686,  543.  66 

1,963,  635.  21 

Nevada ... 

89.  204.  55 

93,  435.  83 

95,  671.  28 

278,311.66 

New  Hampshire. . 

162, 167.  58 

162,  290.  27 

1 158,  414.  01 

482,  871.  86 

New  Jersey 

927,  937.  35 

928,  864.  99 

985,  817.  49 

2,  842,  619. 83 

New  Mexico 

69,  907.  89 

80,  896. 15 

93,  013.  73 

243,  817.  77 

New  York . ..  . . 

3,  887,  945.  75 

4,  026,  412.  63 

4,  228,  797. 19 

12, 143, 155.  57 

North  Carolina.  

578,  437.  88 

560,  332.  78 

504,142.  61 

1,  642,  913.  27 

North  Dakota ... 

213,  566.  33 

233,  545. 19 

i 261, 147.  63 

708,  259. 15 

Ohio ...  . . 

4,  046,  043.  26 

4,  236,  365.  21 

4.  426,  740.  42 

12,  709, 148.  89 

Oklahoma 

1,  922,  489.  03 

2,  077, 178.  77 

1,  916,  032.  68 

5,  915,  700.  48 

Oregon . 

614,  372.  70 

670.  267.  37 

738, 952.  32 

2.  023,  592.  39 

Pennsylvania ..  ...  . 

2,  630,  055.  78 

2,  527,  069.  07 

3,  343, 008.  09 

8,  500, 132.  94 

Rhode  Island . 

195,  959.  66 

201,  623. 10 

207,  945.  90 

605,  528.  66 

South  Carolina 

307, 457.  18 

306,  672.  62 

281, 164.  04 

895,  293. 84 

South  Dakota..  ...  ...  .. 

399, 942.  51 

363,  757. 13 

447,  498.  84 

1,  211, 198. 48 

Tennessee . ...  ..  . 

524,  216.  75 

649,  564.  00 

666,  774.  02 

1,  840,  554.  77 

Texas . . . ...  .. 

2,  669,  452.  80 

1,  630,  319.  33 

i 1,713,659.97 

6, 013,  432. 10 

Utah 

440,  463.  54 

458,  388. 19 

458,  435.  96 

1,  357,  287.  69 

Vermont . ... 

123,  396.  77 

1?1,  842. 18 

135,  441. 11 

390,  680.  06 

Virginia. _ . ..  . . 

194,  251.  27 

232,  741.  31 

i 250,  272. 17 

677,  264.  75 

Washington...  ...  ..  .. 

1,  324,  799.  44 

1,  370,  683. 13 

1,  343,  742.  75 

4,  039,  225.  32 

West  Virginia.  ... 

346,  726. 44 

351,  967.  35 

344,  954.  40 

1, 043,  648. 19 

Wisconsin ... ...  

1,  610,  375. 02 

1,  686,  501. 12 

1,  752,  265.  59 

5, 049, 141.73 

Wyoming 

119,  886. 90 

109,  767.  Cl 

118,  216.  53 

347,  870. 44 

Total 

55,  230,  710.  31 

54, 891,  241.  50 

60,  028,  534.  94 

170, 150,  486.  75 

i Estimated  budget  not  yet  approved. 


Total  grants  for  old-age  assistance $170, 150,  486.  75 

Less  grants  for  the  fiscal  year  1940  paid  from  1989  appropria- 
tion  . 6,  407,  568.  28 


Amount  of  grants  approved  for  payment  from  1940  ap- 
propriation  163,  742,  918.  47 

Appropriation  available  for  fiscal  year  1940,  including  recov- 
eries  225,  623,  204.  76 


Balance  of  1940  appropriation  available  for  obligation.-  61,  880,  286.  29 
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1 See  footnotes,  tables. 

2 The  average  monthly  payment  for  each  State  is  the  arithmetic  mean. 

3 Plan  approved  but  no  payments  made  under  approved  plan. 
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APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1941  gQ3 

Recipients  of  special  types  of  public  assistance  in  States  with  plans  approved 
by  the  Social  Security  Board,  by  regions  and  States,  December  1939 

[Data  corrected  to  Jan.  15,  1940] 


Number  of  recipients  for  December  1939 


Region  i and  State 

Old-age 

assistance 

Aid  to  depen 
Families 

dent  children 
Children 

Aid  to  the 
blind 

Total 

$1, 912, 356 

$300, 762 

$724, 606 

$45, 810 

Region  I: 

C onnecticut 

16, 883 

247 

Maine.. 

13,  977 

1, 426 

3,  612 

1,  247 

Massachusetts ... 

82,  447 

11,178 

28,  559 

1, 167 

New  Hampshire 

4,  612 

594 

1,553 

326 

Rhode  Island 

6,  785 

1, 166 

3, 162 

Vermont 

5;  588 

' 483 

\,  397 

156 

Region  II: 

New  York 

114,  595 

36,  375 

71,916 

2,732 

Region  III: 

Delaware 

2,563 

500 

1,265 

New  Jersey 

30,  661 

10,  761 

23,  646 

649 

Pennsylvania 

78,  374 

30,  245 

69,  318 

Region  IV: 

District  of  Columbia 

3,  323 

910 

2,  703 

211 

Maryland..  ..  . . 

17,  956 

7,  263 

19,  590 

675 

North  Carolina  . 

35, 009 

8, 128 

20,  847 

1,972 

Virginia.  . . 

16,  228 

1,794 

5,  817 

967 

West  Virginia 

17,  362 

7,  289 

20,  596 

814 

Region  V: 

Kentucky  

45, 137 

Michigan 

77, 476 

13,  267 

31,  283 

739 

Ohio... 

125,  699 

10,  073 

28,  313 

3,  916 

Region  VI: 

Illinois  . 

138,  776 

Indiana.. 

66,  058 

17, 083 

35,  056 

2,449 

Wisconsin. . 

49,  652 

11,  942 

27,  395 

2, 012 

Region  VII: 

Alabama .. 

18,  386 

5, 444 

15,  972 

553 

Florida.  . 

36, 167 

2,  656 

6, 946 

2,155 

Georgia 

22,  783 

3,  562 

9.  493 

999 

Mississippi.  

19,  872 

65  6 

South  Carolina  ...  

2i;  045 

3,  855 

11,  387 

807 

Tennessee..  ...  . 

40,  733 

9,  663 

25,  664 

1,614 

Region  VIII: 

Iowa.  . 

53,  699 

1,441 

Minnesota 

66',  140 

8,  233 

19,  897 

' 880 

Nebraska.  

27,  390 

5,209 

11,  743 

657 

North  Dakota ..  ._ 

8,  868 

2,  258 

6,  289 

141 

South  Dakota. 

14,  212 

232 

Region  IX: 

Arkansas 

18,  351 

4,012 

10, 883 

652 

Kansas 

26, 026 

6,114 

13, 780 

1,165 

Missouri  _ 

78, 723 

9, 820 

23, 006 

Oklahoma. 

70,  363 

17,416 

40, 087 

2,162 

Region  X: 

Louisiana  

30,  842 

11,796 

33,  720 

1,008 

New  Mexico 

4, 038 

1,784 

5,  208 

214 

Texas  

120,  625 

Region  XI: 

Arizona...  

7,  772 

2,  476 

6,  842 

332 

Colorado...  ..  

40, 029 

5, 033 

12,  284 

644 

Idaho  

8, 624 

2,  699 

6,  520 

288 

Montana  ..  ...  

12, 198 

2,  209 

5,276 

169 

Utah  ... 

13,875 

3,314 

7, 963 

210 

Wyoming. 

3,315 

717 

1,773 

153 

Region  XII: 

California 

133,949 

14, 336 

35, 146 

6,846 

Nevada 

2,  256 

Oregon 

20',  775 

1,901 

4, 401 

455 

Washington.. 

39, 098 

4,799 

10,  908 

1,028 

Territories: 

Alaska  ..  . ... ...  ... 

1,327 

Hawaii .... 

1,714 

979 

3,  393 

70 

1 Social  Security  Board  administrative  regions 


8Q4  DEPARTMENT  of  labor— federal  security  agency 


Obligations  incurred  for  payments  to  recipients  of  special  types  of  public  assist- 
ance in  States  with  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  by  regions 
and  States,  December  1939 

[Data  corrected  to  Jan.  15,  1940] 


Obligations  incurred  for  payments  to  recipients, 
December  1939 


Region  ' and  State 


Total 

Region  I: 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Region  II: 

New  York 

Region  III: 

Delaware 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Region  IV: 

District  of  Columbia. 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Region  V: 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Region  VI: 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Region  VII: 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Region  VIII: 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Region  IX: 

Arkansas 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Oklahoma 

Region  X: 

Louisiana 

New  Mexico 

Texas 

Region  XI: 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Region  XII: 

California 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington 

Territories: 

Alaska 

Hawaii 


Total 

Old-age 

assistance 

Aid  to 
dependent 
children 

Aid  to  the 
blind 

$47,  733,  669 

$36, 972,  772 

$9, 690, 553 

$1, 070, 285 

462,  763 

456,  543 

6, 161 

371, 147 

288,  503 

54, 146 

28, 498 

3, 093,  044 

2,  383, 897 

682,  670 

26,  477 

129,  964 

96,  624 

25,  930 

7, 410 

184,  333 

130,  270 

54, 063 

105,  294 

87, 156 

14,  872 

3, 266 

4,  737,  756 

2,  887,  548 

1,  780,  595 

69, 613 

43,  893 

28, 130 

15,  763 

958,  218 

620,118 

323,  224 

14, 878 

2,  779,  461 

1,  706,  431 

1,  073, 030 

123, 183 

83,  333 

34,  423 

5, 427 

556,  487 

310,  797 

231,505 

14, 185 

503,  366 

349,  762 

124,  224 

29,  380 

206,  070 

156,  566 

37,  307 

12, 197 

372,  034 

391,  093 
1,  789,  516 

214,  235 

391, 093 
1,  275,  814 

144,  975 

12,  824 

495,  681 

18,  021 

3,  333,  362 

2,  779, 040 
1.  682, 058 

2,  868, 476 

2,  779,  040 
1, 159,  219 

388,  824 

76, 062 

473,  461 

49,  378 

1,  577,  307 

1,  074,  787 

456,  277 

46,  243 

248,  273 

173,  238 

70, 116 

4,919 

516,  809 

423,  293 

66,  780 

26,  736 

266,  588 

183,  962 

72,608 

10,  018 

154,  086 

149,  258 

4,  828 

237,  377 

167,  916 

61,015 

8,  446 

605,  949 

409,  934 

178,  228 

17,  787 

1, 114,  466 

1,  080,  853 

33, 613 

1,  677,  597 

1,  364,  861 

289,  213 

23,  523 

576,  570 

427,  480 

136,  239 

12,  851 

231,917 

157,  678 

71,  300 

2,  939 

254,  842 

251, 089 

3,  753 

146,  936 

110,  211 

32,  503 

4,222 

693, 186 

496, 418 

173,  332 

23, 436 

1,  677, 521 

1,487,  786 

189,  735 

1, 482,  810 

1,  237,  633 

212,  521 

32,  656 

763,  317 

435,  014 

310,  854 

17,  449 

102,  813 
1,  055,  694 

294,  831 

54,  244 
1,  055,  694 

206,  616 

45, 016 

3,  553 

79,  718 

8,  497 

1,  306,  852 

1, 138,  615 

149,  981 

18,  256 

265,  697 

185, 198 

74,  357 

6, 142 

284,  595 

219,  491 

61,615 

3,  489 

405,  296 

292, 169 

107,  631 

5,  496 

104, 103 

77,  220 

22, 620 

4, 263 

5,  369,  324 
60,  111 
530,  675 

4,  416,  731 
60,  111 
443, 188 

622, 845 

329,  748 

75, 968 

11,519 

1,  035, 973 

37,  022 
53,  050 

861,875 

37,  022 
19,  634 

142,917 

31, 181 

32,  47l 

946 

Social  Security  Board  administrative  regions. 


APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1941 


805 

Overage  payment  per  recipient  of  special  types  of  public  assistance  in  States 
ivith  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  by  regions  and  States, 
December  1939 

[Data  corrected  to  Jan.  15, 1940] 


Region  1 and  State 

Old-age 

assistance 

Aid  to  de- 
pendent 
children 
(average 
per  family) 

Aid  to 
the 
blind 

Total  ^ 

$19.  33 

$32.  22 

$23. 36 

Region  I: 

Connecticut  _ 

27.  04 

24. 94 

Maine  _ _ 

20.  64 

37. 97 

22. 85 

Massachusetts  ...  ..  _ __  ...  ._  . _ __  __ 

28.  91 

61.07 

22.  69 

New  Hampshire _ . . . ...  ...  _ _ 

20.  95 

43.  65 

22.73 

Rhode  Island-..  . ..  . ...  ...  . 

19.20 

46.  37 

Vermont  ..  ...  . . . 

15.  60 

30.  79 

20.94 

Region  II:  New  York - --  --- 

25.20 

48.  95 

25. 48 

Region  III: 

Delaware.  ...  ... 

10.  98 

31.53 

New  Jersey  ..  ...  . . ...  .. 

20.  22 

30.  04 

22.  92 

Pennsylvania . _____ 

21.77 

35.  48 

Region  IV : 

District  of  Columbia  .. 

25.  08 

37.83 

25.72 
21.01 
14.  90 

Maryland  _ . ..  _ _ __  ...  .. 

17.  31 

31.  87 

North  Carolina.  ..  __  . ..  . ..  .. 

9.  99 

15.  28 

Virginia . ..  ... 

9. 65 

20.80 

12.61 

West  Virginia . 

12.  34 

19. 89 

15.75 

Region  V: 

Kentucky . ...  . . 

8.  66 

Michigan  ...  ...  . ...  

16.  47 

37.36 

24. 39 

Ohio...  ...  ...  . 

22.  82 

38. 60 

19.42 

Region  VI: 

Illinois.. ....  

20. 03 

Indiana  _ ...  

17.  55 

27.  72 

20. 16 

Wisconsin ..  . 

21.  65 

38.  21 

22.98 

Region  VII: 

Alabama . 

9. 42 

12. 88 

8. 90 

Florida.  . 

11.  70 

25. 14 

12.41 

Georgia.  ...  ..  . .. 

8. 07 

20.  38 

10. 03 

Mississippi  

7. 51 

7.36 

South  Carolina . ..  

7.98 

15.  83 

10. 47 

Tennessee 

10. 06 

18.44 

11. 02 

Region  VIII: 

Iowa.  . 

20. 13 

23. 33 

Minnesota .. 

20.  64 

35. 13 

26.73 

Nebraska.  

15.  61 

26. 15 

19. 56 

North  Dakota ...  ... 

17. 78 

31.  58 

20.84 

South  Dakota. 

17. 67 

16.18 

Region  IX: 

Arkansas 

6.01 

8. 10 

6.  48 

Kansas ..  ... 

19.  07 

28.  35 

20. 12 

Missouri..  . 

18. 90 

19.  32 

Oklahoma..  . ...  ...  ...  ...  __  . 

17.  59 

12.  20 

15. 10 

Region  X: 

Louisiana.  _ . . . 

14. 10 

26.  35 

* 17.31 

New  Mexico . . . 

13.  43 

25.  23 

16.  60 

Texas..  ..... 

8.  75 

Region  XI: 

Arizona..  

26.  58 

32.  20 

25.  59 

Colorado  .... 

28.44 

29.  80 

28.  35 

Idaho...  -.  . ...  .. 

21.47 

27.  55 

21.33 

Montana  ... ...  . . . 

17.  99 

27.89 

20.  64 

Utah.  

21.  06 

32.  48 

26. 17 

Wyoming  . . 

23.  29 

31.  55 

27.  86 

Region  XII: 

California-  ..  _ . . .. 

32.  97 

43.  45 

48. 17 

Nevada.  . ...  .. 

26.64 

Oregon. _ ... 

21.  33 

39.  96 

25.  32 

Washington.  ....  ..  ...  

22.  04 

29.  78 

30.  33 

Territories: 

Alaska ...  _ 

27.  90 

Hawaii . 

11.46 

33. 17 

13.  50 

1 Social  Security  Board  administrative  regions. 


300  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR— FEDERAL  SECURITY  AGENCY 


Estimated  number  of  recipients  of  special  types  of  public  assistance  in  States 
with  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  by  regions  and  States 
February  19JfO 


Region  1 and  State 

Old-age 

assistance 

Aid  to  dependent 
children 

Aid  to  the 
blind 

Families 

Children 

Total 

$1, 916, 700 

$302, 300 

$728, 400 

$46, 000 

Region  I: 

Connecticut... . ...  

16, 900 

280 

Maine...  

14,  200 

1,400 

3,  600 

1,  250 

Massachusetts ...  . 

82,  800 

11, 300 

28,  800 

i;no 

New  Hampshire 

4,  700 

600 

1,  600 

'330 

Rhode  Isla'nd.. 

6,  800 

1,  200 

3,  200 

Vermont...  . 

5,  600 

500 

1,  400 

160 

Region  II:  New  York..  ..  ...  ..  ..  . ..  

114,  500 

36, 400 

71, 900 

2,750 

Region  III: 

Delaware ...  

2,  600 

500 

1,  300 

New  Jersey 

30,  800 

10,  800 

23'  600 

650 

Pennsylvania 

78, 000 

30,  500 

69, 900 

Region  IV: 

District  of  Columbia 

3,  300 

900 

2,  700 

210 

Maryland..  ... 

18, 100 

7,  300 

19,  600 

680 

North  Carolina 

35, 100 

8,  200 

20,  900 

1, 980 

Virginia..  ..  

16,  500 

1,900 

6, 000 

990 

West  Virginia.. .. 

17,  400 

7,  300 

20,  700 

820 

Region  V: 

Kentucky. 

45, 100 

Michigan...  

77,  500 

13,  300 

32, 000 

750 

Ohio... 

125,  900 

10, 000 

28, 300 

3,920 

Region  VI: 

Illinois  . 

139,  600 

Indiana 

66,  300 

17,  200 

35,  200 

2,  450 

Wisconsin 

50,  000 

12, 100 

27,  600 

2,020 

Region  VII: 

Alabama..  

18,  500 

5, 400 

16. 000 

560 

Florida 

36,  200 

2,  700 

7, 000 

2, 160 

Georgia 

22,  900 

3,  600 

9,  500 

1,000 

Mississippi 

19,  900 

660 

South  Carolina 

21, 000 

3,  800 

11,300 

810 

Tennessee 

40,  700 

9,  700 

25,  700 

1,610 

Region  VIII: 

Iowa  _ . 

53,  900 

1,  450 

Minnesota  . __  

66,  200 

8,  300 

20,  000 

'890 

Nebraska...  

27,  500 

5,  300 

11,  900 

660 

North  Dakota ... 

8,  900 

2,  300 

6,  400 

140 

South  Dakota ... 

14, 300 

230 

Region  IX: 

Arkansas 

18,  500 

4,  000 

10,  900 

650 

Kansas 

26, 300 

6,  200 

13,900 

1, 170 

Missouri.  

79,  500 

9, 800 

23,  000 

Oklahoma ...  

70,  600 

17, 400 

40, 100 

2, 170 

Region  X: 

Louisiana  ... 

30,  800 

11,800 

33,  700 

1,  000 

New  Mexico ... 

4, 100 

1,  800 

5, 300 

210 

Texas  ..  

120,  000 

Region  XI: 

Arizona.  ..  

7,800 

2,  500 

6, 800 

330 

Colorado.. . . 

40,  200 

5, 100 

12,  400 

650 

Idaho..  . ...  . ..  ...  . 

8,  700 

2,  700 

6,  600 

290 

Montana. ..  ..  ..  

12, 200 

2,  300 

5, 400 

180 

Utah...  . 

13,900 

3,  300 

8,  000 

210 

Wyoming  ...  . 

3, 300 

700 

1,800 

150 

Region  XII: 

California ... 

134,  000 

14,  500 

35, 500 

6,900 

Nevada  ..  ..  

2,300 

Oregon...  ...  

20;  700 

1,900 

4,  500 

460 

Washington 

39, 100 

4,800 

10, 900 

1,030 

Territories: 

Alaska 

1, 300 

Hawaii ... 

1,  700 

1,  000 

3,  500 

70 

1 Social  Security  Board  administrative  regions. 
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Estimated  amount  of  obligations  to  be  incurred  for  payments  to  recipients  of 
special  types  of  public  assistance  in  States  with  plans  approved  by  the  Social 
Security  Board , by  regions  and  States,  February  19J/0 


Region  > and  State 

Total 

Old-age 

assistance 

Aid  to  de- 
pendent 
children 

Aid  to  the 
blind 

Total  

$47, 889, 000 

$37, 065, 000 

$9,  747, 000 

$1, 077, 000 

Region  I: 

Connecticut  - - - 

463,  700 

457, 100 

6,  600 

Maine  _ . - - - - 

375,  000 

293,  200 

53,  200 

28,  600 

Massachusetts - 

3, 110,  000 

2,  393,  000 

690,  400 

26,  600 

New  Hampshire - --- 

132,  200 

98,  500 

26,  200 

7,  500 

Rhode  Island  - - - 

186,  300 

130,  600 

55,  700 

Vermont.  __  _ . - 

106;  200 

87,  400 

15,  400 

3,  400 

Region  II:  New  York-.  — 

4,  739,  700 

2,  886, 000 

1,  783,  600 

70, 100 

Region  III: 

Delaware  > 

44,  400 

28,  600 

15,  800 

New  Jersey  -------------  ------ 

963, 100 

623,  700 

324,  500 

14,  900 

Pennsylvania  --  - 

2,  782,  800 

1,  700,  000 

1, 082,  800 

Region  IV : 

District  of  Columbia- - - - 

122,  900 

83,  000 

34,  500 

5,400 

Maryland -.  --  -- 

560,  200 

313,  000 

232,  900 

14,  300 

North  Carolina--  - --  - -- 

506,  000 

351,  000 

125,  500 

29,  500 

Virginia.,--  _ . . - - --- 

211,  200 

159,  200 

39,  500 

12,  500 

West  Virginia.  - --  . - 

373, 100 

214,  900 

145,  300 

12,  900 

Region  V: 

Kentucky 

390,  000 

390,  000 

Michigan --- 

1,  789,  300 

1,  275,  000 

496,  000 

18,  300 

Ohio,. - 

3,  332,  500 

2,  870,  500 

386,  000 

76,  000 

Region  VI: 

Illinois  . - 

2,  792,  000 

2,  792,  000 

Indiana - 

1,  689,  400 

1,  163,  600 

476,  400 

49,  400 

Wisconsin - ------ 

1,  591,  200 

1,  082,  500 

462,  200 

46,  500 

Region  VII: 

Alabama—.  -—  — — 

248,  600 

173,  900 

69,  700 

5,000 

Florida  — - --  - — 

518,200 

423,  500 

67,  900 

26,  800 

Georgia,  - - — - - 

268,  900 

185,  500 

73,  400 

10,  000 

Mississippi  

154,  100 

149,  200 

4,  900 

South  Carolina.--  - - - 

236,  500 

168,  000 

60,  000 

8,  500 

Tennessee-.  — — - - - 

605,  700 

409,  000 

179,  000 

17,  700 

Region  VIII: 

Iowa  - - --  

1,  119,  800 

1,  086,  000 

33,  800 

Minnesota.-.  . - - - - - 

1,  682,  500 

1,  367,  000 

291,  700 

23,  800 

Nebraska..  . - --.  - - ---  --  - -- 

580,  500 

429,  000 

138,  600 

12,  900 

North  Dakota  - — 

234,000 

158,  400 

72,  700 

2,  900 

South  Dakota  _ . _ . 

256,  700 

253,  000 

3;  700 

Region  IX: 

Arkansas..  . — - - 

147,  600 

111,000 

32,  400 

4,  200 

Kansas -------  . 

701,  600 

502, 300 

175,  800 

23,  500 

Missouri  . . . 

1,  691,  600 

1,  502,  500 

189,  100 

Oklahoma . - - -- 

1, 487,  800 

1,  242,  500 

212,  500 

32, 800 

Region  X: 

Louisiana  ..  . ..  -.  - - - 

763,  300 

435,  000 

310,  800 

17,  500 

New  Mexico — 

104, 100 

55,  000 

45,  500 

3,  600 

Texas  — 

1,  050,  000 

1,  050, 000 

Region  XI: 

Arizona — - - --- 

296,  000 

207,  500 

80, 000 

8,  500 

Colorado.-.  - ---  - 

1,  314, 100 

1, 143,  700 

152, 000 

18,  400 

Idaho..  ----  - -.-  -.-  --.  . 

267,  600 

187, 000 

74,  400 

6,  200 

Montana.  . ..  __  

287,  500 

219,  600 

64,  200 

3,  700 

Utah . . ..  ... 

405, 800 

292,  600 

107,  700 

5,  500 

Wyoming  . - 

103,  200 

76, 900 

22, 100 

4, 200 

Region  XII: 

California ... - ...  . 

5,  384,  600 

4, 422,  000 

630,  000 

332,  600 

Nevada  ... 

61,  300 ' 

61,  300 

Oregon..  .. 

529,  600 

442,  000 

76,  000 

11,  600 

Washington..  . ------- 

1,  036,  200 

862,  000 

143,  000 

31,  200 

Territories: 

Alaska  - - 

37,  000 

37,  000 

Hawaii  . . . ------  - ... 

53, 600 

19;  600 

33,  000 

1, 000 

i Social  Security  Board  administrative  regions. 
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Mr.  Houston.  Is  it  not  a fact,  Mr.  Altmeyer,  in  connection  with 
that,  that  one  of  the  other  contributing  factors  was  the  lowering  of 
the  age  limits? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  was  not  lowered  in  the  case  of  aid  to  the 
aged;  it  is  still  65. 

Mr.  Houston.  I thought  it  was  70. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  In  some  States  the  State  law  provided  for  70.  I 
think  Missouri  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Bigge.  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  and  I think  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  But  they  did  not  have  to  keep  it  at  70;  they  could 
have  dropped  it  to  65  when  the  Social  Security  Act  was  originally 
passed  in  1935.  Now  they  have  recently  done  so,  and  they  will  be 
able  to  participate  in  connection  with  the  cases  that  will  come  in  of 
people  between  65  and  70  years  of  age. 

QUESTIONS  AS  TO  ADVISABILITY  OF  CHANGING  RATIO  OF  THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  THAT  OF  THE  STATES  FOR  OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  you  feel  that  we  should  have  an  outright  Fed- 
eral pension,  rather  than  a matching  proposition  by  the  States? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No,  sir.  I think  the.  present  Federal-State  ar- 
rangement is  fundamentally  sound,  for  this  reason,  that  it  keeps 
some  financial  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  States  and  localities, 
and  it  keeps  the  administrative  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the 
States  and  localities. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Might  that  objective  not  be  achieved  if  the  amount 
of  the  State  contribution  was  reduced,  say,  to  25  percent  of  the  total 
paid? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Well,  it  is  a question  of  how  far  you  can  reduce 
it.  I think  the  basic  problem  is  trying  to  find  a plan  which  will 
enable  us  to  maintain  the  present  Federal-State  arrangement  but 
enable  the  States  with  a relatively  low  economic  capacity  to  pay 
more  adequate  grants  than  are  being  paid  now.  Changing  this  flat 
matching  from  50-50  to  75-25  I do  not  think  attains  that  object. 
At  the  same  time  you  may  enable  some  of  the  States  with  lower 
relative  economic  capacity  to  pay  more  adequate  sums,  you  would 
increase  the  Federal  expenditures  very  greatly  because  you  would 
be  making  larger  grants  to  the  States  with  the  higher  relative  eco- 
nomic capacity,  which  do  not  need  the  higher  grant  from  the  Federal 
Government  in  order  to  pay  more  adequate  assistance  to  the  aged. 

Mr.  Hare.  What  would  you  have  to  say  about  lowering  the  limit 
to  take  care  of  that  difference?  For  instance,  instead  of  making  it 
$20  and  $15,  make  the  grant  from  the  Federal  Government  $12.50  and 
$15?  You  see,  you  take  care  of  the  difference  then,  by  fixing  the 
limit — by  putting  the  ceiling  down  a little  bit. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I do  not  know  that  I get  your  question,  Congress- 
man. 

Mr.  Hare.  I do  not  know  that  I can  make  it  any  clearer.  I under- 
stood you  to  say  if  you  were  to  make  a change  in  the  difference  of  the 
ratio,  possibly  increasing  it  from  50-50  to  75-25,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  increasing  materially  its  expenses  in  the  wealthier 
States  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes;  it  would  increase  this  $250,000,000  by  $125,- 
000,000 — 50  percent. 
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Mr.  Hare.  I want  to  get  your  reaction  to  this.  If  those  wealthier 
States  wanted  to  increase  their  contribution  to  old  people,  why  with- 
draw all  the  Federal  grant?  In  other  words,  if  you  are  going  to  make 
it  25-75,  fix  the  maximum  at  $15,  instead  of  as  it  is  now,  and  that 
would  take  care  of  the  additional  expense  to  the  wealthier  States. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  You  mean  at  the  same  time  you  change  the  match- 
ing rates? 

Mr.  Hare.  Yes ; so  that  you  lower  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Lower  the  ceiling  at  the  same  time  you  change  the 
matching  rates? 

Mr.  Hare.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  mean  the  Federal  Government,  Mr.  Hare,  should 
pay  75  percent  of  all  grants  of  all  pensions  up  to  the  first  $15  ? 

Mr.  Hare.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  then  pay  50  percent  of  the  amount  above  $15  ? 

Mr.  Hare.  Well,  I do  not  know  about  $15. 

Mr.  Engel.  Well,  whatever  amount  you  want  to  fix? 

Mr.  Hare.  Yes;  you  could  make  it  25-75  on  that  amount,  and 
then  make  it  50-50  above  that.  I want  to  get  Mr.  Altmeyer’s  idea 
about  it.  I think  fundamentally  he  is  correct,  that  the  States  should 
assume  a certain  responsibility,  in  order  to  keep  it  within  reason. 
The  people  are  going  to  have  to  pay  it,  whether  it  comes  from  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  States. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hare.  But  if  you  put  it  all  on  the  Federal  Government,  there 
will  be  no  limit,  and  there  will  be  just  one  Congress  after  another 
lifting  it  and,  after  a while,  we  will  all  be  busted. 

variation  in  contributions  by  states 

Mr.  Tarver.  Is  not  something  inherently  wrong  with  this  situation 
when  we  examine  these  figures  which  you  submitted  for  the  month 
of  December  1939,  which  show  such  wide  variations  as  this:  The 
State  of  Arkansas,  it  seems,  pays  $6.01  per  recipient  for  the  month 
of  December  1939,  which  evidences  a contribution  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  average  old-age  pensioner  of  that  State  of  $3,005  ? 
It  pays,  however,  to  the  State  of  California,  in  which  recipients  re- 
ceived $32.97  for  that  month,  $16,485.  That  is  a difference  of  more 
than  5 to  1 in  the  contribution  by  the  Federal  Government  to  cases 
of  need  on  account  of  old  age  in  the  various  States  of  the  Union, 
where  one  State  contributes  to  the  old  person  more  than  another; 
it  contributes  five  times  as  much  to  the  person  in  one  State  as  it  does 
to  the  person  in  another  State.  And  the  only  reason  for  that  differ- 
ence is  that  the  State  in  which  the  person  receiving  the  smaller 
amount  lives  is  too  poor  to  furnish  more  assistance  than  it  is  furnish- 
ing. Now,  is  not  there  something  morally  wrong  with  a situation 
which  brings  about  discriminations  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes ; I think  so. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  can  it  be  corrected,  Mr.  Altmeyer  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Well,  as  I just  suggested,  and  as  the  Board  sug- 
gested a year  ago,  we  think  there  ought  to  be  a system  of  variable 
grants  instead  of  this  flat  matching,  and  that  that  variable  grant 
should  be  related  to  the  economic  capacity  and  the  need  of  the  individ- 
ual States.  We  feel  that  the  statistics  of  average  income  by  States, 
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which  are  now  being  collected  and  published  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  offer  the  best  clue  as  to  the  relative  economic  capacity  of 
the  several  States,  and  we  believe  that  a formula  could  be  worked  out 
on  an  objective  basis  which  would  accomplish  that  result.  We  do  not 
favor  a free  fund  to  an  administrative  agency  which  must  then  deter- 
mine for  itself  and  on  such  basis  as  it  deems  reasonable  how  much  each 
State  should  get.  We  feel  that  that  places  an  impossible  burden  upon 
the  administrative  agency  and  is  undesirable  from  a public-policy 
standpoint.  But  we  do  feel  there  can  be  written  into  the  law  a for- 
mula that  would  result  in  a variable  grant  to  the  States,  related  to  their 
relative  economic  capacity.  We  believe  that  that  is  more  desirable, 
Congressman,  than  a suggestion  that  you  change  the  uniform  match- 
ing ratio  from  50-50  to  75-25,  even  though  that  is  accompanied  by  a 
reduction  in  the  ceiling,  or  having  another  variation  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pays  a flat  amount  per  person,  and  a matching  above 
that. 

We  feel  that  all  of  those  other  suggestions  will  result  in  a freezing 
of  the  monthly  allowances  at  that  point  where  the  maximum  Federal 
contribution  comes  in;  whereas,  if  you  have  a variable  grant  which 
would  result,  let  us  say,  in  State  X getting  75  percent  grant  from  the 
Federal  Government  for  all  it  pays  for  old-age  assistance,  and  State 
Y getting  25  percent  of  all  it  pays  for  old-age  assistance,  there  will  be 
no  tendency  to  freeze  the  payments  in  an  individual  case  at  any  par- 
ticular point.  And,  because  there  won’t  be  that  tendency,  you  will 
retain  what  we  consider  an  essential  of  the  present  system,  that  is, 
gearing  the  assistance  that  is  granted  in  the  individual  case  to  the 
individual  need.  Otherwise,  you  will  get  this  freezing,  and  you  will 
get  introduced  onto  the  rolls  a great  many  of  what  we  call  partial 
dependency  cases,  for  example,  because  the  maximum  Federal  contri- 
bution is  available  up  to  a certain  point,  to  the  detriment  of  taking 
cases  of  greater  dependency,  or  total  dependency. 

Mr.  Engel.  Would  your  idea  be  to  give  them  a straight  outright 
grant  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No;  our  suggestion  was  a variable  grant. 

Mr.  Engel.  A variable  grant? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes;  related  to  the  relative  economic  capacity  of 
the  various  51  jurisdictions.  For  instance,  take  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  has  an  average  income  of  over  $1,200  compared  with 
a State  in  the  South — Mississippi — having  an  average  income  of 
around  $200.  Now,  those  are  the  two  extremes.  The  District  of 
Columbia  should  receive  the  least  percentage  of  matching;  the  State 
of  Mississippi  should  receive  the  greatest  percentage  of  matching,  and 
the  States  in  between  in  proportion  to  their  relative  economic 
capacity. 

Mr.  Engel.  Now,  is  not  the  small  amount  per  month  paid  by  some 
States  brought  about,  in  a measure,  by  the  unwillingness  of  the 
people  of  those  States  to  tax  themselves;  or,  inversely,  is  not  the 
larger  amount  paid  by  some  States,  as  against  these  other  States, 
brought  about  by  the  willingness  of  those  States  to  bear  more  taxes  ? 
For  instance,  Michigan  has  a 3-cent  sales  tax;  Michigan  has  a cor- 
poration tax.  Michigan  needs  more  money.  They  have  refused — I 
am  not  criticising;  there  may  be  justification  for  doing  so,  but  they 
have  refused  to  adopt  the  income  tax.  Wisconsin  has  an  income  tax. 
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Mr.  Houston.  How  much  of  that  sales  tax  goes  to  old-age  com- 
pensation ? 

Mr.  Engel.  I am  just  discussing  the  general  problem.  Now,  then, 
are  not  some  States  who  are  paying  those  low  amounts  States  that 
are  not  willing  to  tax  themselves  through  such  methods  of  taxation, 
to  raise  a sufficient  amount  to  increase  the  amount  of  pension  ? Is 
not  that  true? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  By  and  large,  that  is  not  true,  Congressman.  In 
a few  States,  I think  it  is  true.  The  only  evidence  we  have  of  that 
is  this:  If  we  compare  the  average  grant  per  case  with  the  average 
per  capita  income  in  the  various  States,  we  find  a very  close  correla- 
tion. The  lower  the  average  per-capita  income,  the  lower  the  average 
amount.  There  are  two  or  three  very  significant  exceptions.  One 
State  in  the  North,  a very  well-off  State,  has  a very  low  average  grant* 

Mr.  Tarver.  Under  your  plan  for  a variable  contribution,  the 
States  that  refuse  to  do  what  they  could,  in  accordance  with  their 
financial  ability,  would  be  penalized  for  their  failure,  just  as  under 
the  present  law  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Engel.  I have  always  followed  the  philosophy  of  taxation 
that,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  consumer  pays.  Now,  in  this  case 
that  Judge  Tarver  spoke  about,  where  this  one  State  is  paying  $6.01 
— Arkansas — they  are  pa3ung  their  share  of  the  taxation;  on  a per 
capita  basis,  we  will  say,  they  pay  their  share  of  their  taxes  to  raise 
this  $3.01,  the  State’s  share? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  Then  they  pay  their  share  into  the  Treasury  on  a per 
capita  basis,  of  the  other  $3.01,  and  they  also  pay  into  the  Treasury, 
on  a per  capita  basis,  their  share  of  taxes  which  are  paid  to  raise 
California’s  $15  or  $17  a month  contribution.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Engel.  I am  trying  to  get  both  sides  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right.  Putting  it  another  way,  I think  it 
can  be  established  that  some  States  with  a high  economic  capacity 
are  drawing  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  under  this  present  50-50 
matching,  more  than  they  are  paying  into  the  Federal  Treasury  to 
cover  the  cost  of  this  old-age  assistance. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  these  other  States  who  are  only  receiving 
$3.01 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  May  be  paying  more  into  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  Engel.  For  that  purpose,  than  the  other  States? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Than  they  are  drawing  out ; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  Of  course,  as  a rule,  these  high-income  States  that  are 
paying  a larger  amount,  like  California  and  Michigan,  pay  a tre- 
mendous amount  more  into  the  Treasury ; but  it  is  not  fair  to  meas- 
ure the  amount  they  should  receive  back  by  the  amount  they  pay  in ; 
because,  for  instance,  Michigan  collects  a tremendous  amount  of* 
automobile  taxes;  but  when  vou  buy  an  automobile  down  in  Georgia,, 
or  in  Mr.  Houston’s  State,  Kansas,  you  actually  pay  that  automobile 
tax. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Engel.  So  that  you  cannot  measure  it  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  It  is  very  hard. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  An  outstanding  example  of  that  is  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  where  the  tobacco  industry  pays  $700,000,000  in  taxes,  that 
are  not  in  fact  paid  by  any  residents  of  North  Carolina  but  are  paid 
by  everybody  who  uses  tobacco. 

Mr.  Houston.  Some  of  the  States  are  not  fair,  though.  Take  my 
State : They  put  in  a sales  tax  with  the  idea  it  would  go  for  old- 
age  assistance,  and  the  present  sales  tax  raises  around  $10,000,000,  but 
only  $2,400,000  are  diverted  to  old-age  assistance,  and  the  rest  has 
gone  for  other  things.  If  they  put  it  all  in,  we  could  match,  without 
any  question,  up  to  the  full  amount,  and  there  is  a great  fight  on  out 
there  to  put  it  all  in  so  that  they  can  match,  and  we  will  be  able  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I think,  besides  matching  up  to  the  full  amount, 
a more  important  phase,  in  order  to  make  this  program  effective,  is 
that  the  people  on  the  waiting  list  be  taken  on,  and  that  those  people, 
as  well  as  the  people  already  on  the  rolls,  receive  more  adequate  assist- 
ance. In  other  words,  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  match  up  to 
the  full  $20  in  every  individual  case.  Take  those  average  figures  that 
the  chairman  has  before  him:  They  show  $19.35  for  the  country  as 
a whole,  as  I recall,  and  $6  down  in  Arkansas  and  $32  in  California. 
Well,  that  average  obscures  the  fact  there  are  people  of  varying 
degrees  of  dependency  receiving  those  allowances;  there  are  not  all 
of  those  who  are  receiving  $19.35,  and  they  are  not  all  down  in  Arkan- 
sas receiving  $6.01.  Some  are  receiving  less  and  some  are  receiving 
more. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is  the  average  amount? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  the  average  amount.  If  we  can  work  out 
a better  plan  of  Federal  matching,  I think  the  result  would  be  that 
you  would  be  making  grants  in  the  individual  case  more  commensurate 
with  the  need  in  the  individual  case. 

Mr.  Hare.  Your  idea  in  the  plan  suggested  by  you  would  really  be 
more  equitable  than  the  plan  which  now  exists  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir.  But  I want  to  give  you  the  argument  on 
the  other  side.  The  argument  on  the  other  side  is  that  if  you  ever  go 
off  of  the  flat  50-50  matching,  you  are  breaking  down  the  protection 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  against  more  and  more  expanding 
the  demand  that  the  Federal  Government  do  more  in  this  field,  or  in 
any  other  field  where  there  is  Federal  matching;  because,  as  you  know, 
this  is  not  the  only  field  where  the  Federal  Government  is  matching 
State  expenditures.  There  was  much  debate  in  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  in  the 
conference  among  the  conferees  (because  the  Connally  amendment 
was  in  conference  last  year)  as  to  the  advisability  of  going  off  of  this 
flat  50-50  arrangement,  and  the  proposal  was  finally  eliminated  in 
conference. 

Mr.  Engel.  Answering  Mr.  Houston’s  question,  Michigan  passed  a 
%3-cent  sales  tax  in  1933,  before  this  pension  agitation  got  started — I do 
not  mean  before  the  pension  agitation,  but  before  the  sentiment  for 
old-age  pension  was  created,  and,  of  course,  that  is  paid  into  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury,  the  same  as  any  other  tax,  and  is  used  for 
school  funds,  and  so  forth,  and  part  of  which  goes  into  the  Federal 
Treasury.  It  is  not  earmarked  at  all. 
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Mr.  Keefe.  Is  it  not  a fact,  in  determining  the  amount  of  pensions 
to  be  paid  under  this  provision  of  matching,  that  the  administration  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Each  local  authority  sets  up  its  own  investigative  body 
to  determine  the  relative  need?  At  least,  that  is  the  way  it  is  done  in 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Keefe.  And  while  the  maximum  amount  under  the  present 
matching  provisions  might  entitle  the  recipient  to  $40  a month,  pro- 
vided the  State  paid  a pension  of  $20,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  local 
authorities  investigate  the  comparative  and  relative  need$  of  people 
who  make  application  for  a pension,  we  find  a tremendous  variation 
in  the  amount  of  pension  paid,  and  with  some  people  who  are  getting 
$25  a month  and  others  getting  $18,  some  $30,  some  $5,  some  $10,  and 
so  on.  That  is  due,  is  it  not,  not  specifically  to  provisions  of  the  law, 
but  is  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  administrative  organizations  that  have 
been  set  up  in  various  States,  in  conjunction,  of  course,  and  having  in 
mind  the  ability  of  the  State  to  match  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Is  it  not  also  a fact,  as  Judge  Tarver  pointed  out  in  his 
attempted  amendment,  as  I recall  it,  on  the  W.  P.  A.  relief  bill,  in 
connection  with  the  wage  scale,  that  there  is  a difference  in  cost  of 
living  in  one  section  as  against  another,  requiring,  perhaps,  a larger 
expenditure  for  fuel,  housing  facilities,  and  so  on,  in  Wisconsin  than 
would  be  the  case  down  in  Florida,  or  in  California?  And,  under 
your  plan,  you  propose  to  take  all  of  those  elements  into  consideration 
in  determining  the  amount  of  the  Federal  grant,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Well,  we  think  that  this  average  per  capita  income 
is  the  best  single  criteria.  If  you  try  to  take  into  account  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  living  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  in  the  formula, 
I think  you  would  get  into  a pretty  difficult  and  complicated  formula. 

Mr.  Keefe.  After  all,  there  is  the  fundamental  proposition  of 
caring  for  the  aged  people  of  this  country,  and  old-age  dependency  in 
Mississippi,  or  Alabama,  is  just  as  tragic  as  it  is  in  Wisconsin,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Keefe.  And  old-age  dependency  in  California,  under  the  pres- 
ent set-up,  is  provided  in  a much  saner  manner  and  in  a more  gen- 
erous manner  than  it  is  in  some  of  those  other  States.  And  I am 
inclined  to  agree  with  Judge  Tarver’s  suggestion,  Is  not  this  much 
more  of  a national  problem  than  the  way  this  thing  is  being  handled 
at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I think  the  first  part  of  your  statement  indicates 
the  wisdom  of  having  the  determination  of  individual  need  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  and  local  authorities  who  can  better  determine 
need  in  the  light  of  the  existing  cost  of  living,  the  standards  of 
living,  and  the  community  attitude.  I think  there  is  a great  advan- 
tage in  that;  because, ' after  all,  this  is  a very  big  country  and  to 
undertake  the  determination,  from  a central  point  in  Washington, 
of  what  the  people  need  throughout  the  country  would  be  a tre- 
mendous job. 

Mr.  Keefe.  I was  not  thinking  of  that;  I did  not  have  that  in 
mind.  I would  not  disturb  that  phase  of  the  set-up.  I was  having 
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in  mind  the  situation,  looking  at  this  as  a national  proposition,  that 
old  age  is  a tragic  thing,  as  much  so  in  one  State  as  in  another,  and, 
with  the  agency  set  up  to  determine  what  the  need  was  in  the  indi- 
vidual States,  some  central  agency  ought  to  see  that  old  age  is  taken 
care  of  in  Mississippi,  just  as  well  as  in  Illinois.  That  is  what  I 
have  in  mind.  Have  I made  that  clear? 

Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Keefe,  would  not  you  want  to  qualify  that  state- 
ment, that  old  age  is  a tragedy?  Old  age  is  not  a tragedy;  it  is  the 
destitution. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Well,  that  is  what  we  are  speaking  about.  I am  getting 
old,  too,  and  it  is  tragic.  It  is  a terrible  tragedy,  if  you  want  to 
ask  me. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  order  to  keep  the  record  clear,  I think  at  the 
point  where  we  requested  you  to  insert  certain  information  showing 
the  distribution  of  funds  as  between  the  States  for  old-age  assistance, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1939  and  the  first  6 months  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  there  should  also  be  inserted  similar  information  with  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  funds  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  a subject 
which  we  shall  hereafter  discuss  in  detail,  and  for  aid  to  the  blind; 
and  there  should  also  be  inserted  the  tables  which  you  have  sub- 
mitted illustrating  the  aid  given  to  these  types  of  beneficiaries  for 
the  month  of  December  1939,  and  also  the  table  contained  on  page 
134  of  the  justifications  and  that  contained  on  page  136  of  the 
justifications.  (This  material  appears  on  pp.  804,  805.) 

REASON  FOR  DECREASE  IN  MEDIAN  AVERAGE  PAYMENTS  FOR  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  AGED, 

DEPENDENT  CHILDREN,  AND  THE  BLIND 

With  reference  to  this  last-mentioned  tabulation,  I desire  to  ask 
a question  or  two.  This  table  gives,  by  quarters,  the  average  old- 
age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to  the  blind,  for 
the  period  running  from  July  1939  to  April  1939,  and  there  is  an 
interesting  thing  set  out  in  what  is  referred  to,  I believe,  as  the 
median  average.  It  appears  that  both  for  old-age  assistance  and  for 
aid  to  dependent  children,  and  also  for  aid  to  the  blind,  there  was  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  quarter  ending  in  April  1939,  in  the  median 
average,  below  what  was  paid  in  January  1939.  In  January  1939, 
for  old-age  assistance,  the  median  average  was  $19.37 ; in  April,  it 
was  $18.71.  In  January  1939,  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  the 
average  was  $30.61 ; in  April  1939,  it  was  $29.99.  And  in  the  matter 
of  aid  to  the  blind,  in  January  1939,  it  was  $20.93  and,  in  April 
1939,  $20.48. 

The  decrease,  as  I have  pointed  out,  is  slight;  still  there  is  there 
recorded  a decrease.  I would  like  to  know  if  there  is  some  explana- 
tion for  that. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  In  the  case  of  old-age  assistance,  I think  perhaps 
the  larger  part  of  the  reason  for  the  decrease  is  that  they  may  have  taken 
on  more  cases  in  some  States  of  partial  dependency,  which  would 
bring  their  average  down.  However,  in  the  vase  of  Colorado,  they 
had  to  readjust  their  payments,  and  you  will  notice,  in  the  case  of 
Colorado,  there  was  a reduction  from  an  average  of  $31.59  in  January 
1939  to  $28.12  in  April  1939.  That  sort  of  thing  has  an  effect  upon 
the  median  figures  you  mentioned.  However,  I think  since  April 
1939 
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Mr.  Tarver.  Is  not  Colorado  the  State  where  they  adopted  the 
$40-a-month  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  $45  a month. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  have  they  done  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  They  have  not  been  able  to  raise  enough  money 
to  pay  it.  It  is  in  the  constitution,  so  that  they  are  in  a very  difficult 
situation. 

Mr.  Tarver.  They  are  violating  their  own  constitution,  then? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Did  not  Texas  adopt  some  law  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keefe.  At  least,  that  was  in  the  program  of  the  flour  sales- 
man down  there,  who  was  elected  Governor  of  Texas.  Did  they  pass 
a law  giving  $30  a month  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes.  In  a number  of  States  they  have  passed  laws 
like  that;  but,  by  interpretation,  they  have  not  carried  them  out 
literally.  And  that  is  the  case  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Keefe.  There  is  one  other  question  I would  like  to  ask.  There 
are  certain  States  in  the  Union  that  do  not  make  provision  for  aid 
to  dependent  children? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir;  about  10  jurisdictions,  all  told. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Also  there  are  some  that  do  not  make  provision  for 
blind  aid? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  About  10. 

Mr.  Keefe.  And  in  those  States,  of  course,  they  do  not  share  in 
the  Federal  contribution  for  those  purposes? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right.  I might  add  that  another  reason  for 
that  decline  in  the  fourth  quarter  is  that  it  is  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  those  States,  and  there  is  a tendency  to  run  out  of  money  before  the 
new  taxes  come  in,  so  that  has  an  effect  on  how  much  is  paid  at  the  end 
of  the  quarter  in  those  States. 

Mr.  Houston.  Is  Oklahoma  still  paying  to  dead  Indians  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Of  course,  Oklahoma  got  a lot  of  publicity  on  that 
account,  but  you  will  find  in  every  State,  and  even  under  this  old-age 
insurance,  that,  after  you  have  issued  the  check,  the  person  who  was 
entitled  to  it  has  died  and  the  check  has  to  be  returned,  of  course,  and 
canceled.  There  were  some  cases  like  that  in  Oklahoma,  and  perhaps 
a little  more  than  in  other  States,  but  there  was  undue  publicity  given 
to  it,  we  think. 

SUFFICIENCY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS,  1940,  AND  ESTIMATES,  1941 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  view  of  the  fact  you  requested  from  the  Budget 
$20,000,000  more  than  was  approved  for  this  item,  I wish  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  you  feel  you  will  be  able  to  get  by  with  the  amount 
which  has  been  approved — $255,000,000?  Of  course,  it  is  an  obliga- 
tion authorized  by  statutory  law  and,  if  the  amount  is  insufficient,  it 
will  have  to  be  made  good  by  a deficiency  appropriation. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right,  I think,  Mr.  Chairman,  I shall  not 
urge  that  a larger  appropriation  be  made  than  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  If  our  original  estimate  turns  out  to  be 
correct,  as  you  say,  we  will  have  to  come  back  to  you  next  year  and 
request  a deficiency  appropriation. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  pay  out  of  funds  appropriated  for  this  fiscal 
year,  for  example,  any  obligations  incurred  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  brings  up  a complication  relative  to  a Comp- 
troller General’s  decision  concerning  payments  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  fiscal  year  or,  rather,  grants  made  by  the  Social  Security  Board  of 
sums  in  the  last  quarter  of  a fiscal  year  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Do  you  have  that  clearly  in  mind,  Mr.  Mitchell? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  legislation  for  public  assistance  grants  has  al- 
ways provided  that  the  funds  appropriated,  for  instance,  in  1941,  are 
available  for  the  last  quarter  of  1940;  but  there  has  been  no  provision 
to  make  payments,  for  instance,  in  1940  out  of  surplus  funds  that 
might  be  available  in  1939. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Were  there  such  surplus  funds  available,  and  to  what 
amount  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I do  not  know  the  situation  this  year,  but  we  are 
confronted  with  a situation  that  involves  1939  and  1940.  We  paid, 
for  public  assistance  payments,  in  1940,  out  of  1939  surplus  funds 
approximately  $11,678,000  and,  as  I understand  it,  that  is  a practice 
that  has  been  followed  since  the  Social  Security  Act  was  passed. 
But  we  have  recently  been  informed  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
that  exception  has  been  taken  to  this  $11,678,000  which  was  for  pay- 
ments in  1940  from  1939  funds.  Unless  we  can  get  those  exceptions 
cleared  up,  there  will  be  an  estimated  deficit  this  year  of  approximately 
$9,000,000. 

You  understand,  of  course,  the  Social  Security  Board  cannot  make 
grants  to  the  States  except  for  expenditures  that  the  States  themselves 
have  made  and  when  properly  made  the  Board  must  match.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  clear  up  this  situation  and  to  prevent  a deficit  in  this 
year’s  appropriation,  we  suggest  an  amendment  to  the  language  in 
our  present  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I can  see  no  reason  why  such  a specific  provision  should 
not  be  made,  and  I suggest  that  you  submit  language  which  you  think 
would  clarify  the  situation. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Note. — Language  designed  to  clarify  the  situation  above  referred  to  was 
formally  approved  by  the  Budget  Bureau  in  its  letter  to  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  dated  March  2,  and  will  be  delivered  personally  to  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  by  the  budget  officer  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Are  there  any  further  questions  regarding  the  old-age 
assistance  item,  gentlemen? 


NUMBER  OF  NEEDY  DISABLED  PERSONS  NOT  PARTICIPATING  IN  PROGRAM 


Mr.  Hare.  I have  just  one  question,  Judge.  I want  to  know  if  Dr. 
Altmeyer  has  any  idea,  or  any  figures  which  would  indicate  the  ratio 
of  people  who  are  deformed,  maimed,  helpless,  blind,  who  are  not 
included  under  the  law ; that  is,  the  ratio  that  this  class  of  people  is  to 
those  who  are  taken  care  of  under  the  law — for  instance,  blind 
children,  helpless  children,  and  those  over  65  years  of  age  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes.  You  mean  the  permanently  disabled  persons 
who  are  not  included  in  any  of  the  three  categories  now  provided  for 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  ? 
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Mr.  Hake.  Yes — what  will  be  the  ratio  of  that  class  of  people,  com- 
pared with  the  other  classes  who  are  taken  care  of  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I will  be  glad  to  furnish  an  estimate  and  to  put  it 
in  the  record.  There  is  a considerable  number. 

(The  information  is  as  follows :) 

The  number  of  needy  disabled  persons  in  the  United  States  is  not  precisely 
known.  On  the  basis  of  statistics  obtained  from  the  National  Health  Survey 
and  from  various  other  sources,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  3,500,000 
persons  are  disabled  by  diseases  or  disabling  conditions  which  have  lasted  6 
months  or  longer.  Of  this  number,  probably  about  40  percent,  or  1,350,000,  are 
needy.  From  available  statistics,  it  appears  probable  that  about  550,000  of  these 
needy  disabled  are  now  in  receipt  of  money  grants  under  one  of  the  several 
titles  of  the  Social  Securitly  Act.  The  others,  about  800,000,  are  not  being 
directly  benefited  by  the  act.  If  to  these  needy  disabled  who  are  not  assisted 
under  the  act  there  is  added  an  estimate  of  their  dependents,  the  total  would 
be  approximately  1,600,000. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  take  up  now  the  item  of  grants  to  States  for 
aid  to  dependent  children,  the  justification  of  which  is  as  follows: 


Regular  appropriation,  1940  act $45,  000,  000 

Increase  requested  for  1941 30, 000,  000 

Total  Budget  estimate  for  1941 75,  000,  000 


The  statistical  information  throwing  light  on  this  particular  item 
has  already  been  inserted  in  the  record  on  pages  804,  805.  There  is  a 
very  substantial  increase,  from  $45,000,000  to  $75,000,000,  estimated 
for  this  year,  Dr.  Altmeyer,  and  we  would  appreciate  your  explaining 
that. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  One  of  the  fine  things  which  the  Congress  did  at 
its  last  regular  session  was  to  place  the  Federal  matching  for  aid 
to  dependent  children  on  the  same  basis  as  aid  to  the  aged  and  aid 
to  the  blind ; so  that  now,  instead  of  the  Federal  Government  match- 
ing only  one-third,  it  is  matching  one-half.  Furthermore,  it  modi- 
fied the  age  requirement  to  provide  that  even  though  the  child  was 
over  16,  if  the  child  was  under  18  and  regularly  attending  school, 
it  would  be  eligible — of  course,  assuming  that  he  was  in  need.  Under 
this  title,  as  well  as  aid  to  the  aged,  the  aid  is  all  based  upon  need 
in  the  individual  case. 

Those  two  changes  are  responsible  for  the  estimated  increase  of 
$30,000,000. 

Mr.  Houston.  If  I may  ask  the  question  there : Where  a man  is  on 
W.  P.  A.  and  he  continually  complains  about  not  getting  enough 
money  to  keep  his  family — he  has  a large  family — do  his  children 
come  under  the  provisions  of  this  particular  act  ? 

Mr.  Roseman.  There  is  in  W.  P.  A.  a regulation  on  that  specific 
thing.  If  he  is  still  in  need,  as  judged  by  the  local  agency  and,  of 
course,  if  disabled  or  the  child  is  eligible  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren under  the  other  Federal  act,  there  may  be  some  supplemental 
aid  furnished  them,  according  to  the  W.  P.  A.  yardstick. 

Mr.  Houston.  Is  that  supposed  to  make  children  ineligible  in  most 
cases  ? 
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Mr.  Roseman.  Not  if  the  children  are  eligible  for  aid  as  dependent 
children;  in  other  words,  if  they  are  deprived  of  the  support  of  a 
parent  by  reason  of  death  or  incapacity. 

ADVISABILITY  OF  PLACING  GRANTS  FOR  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  UNDER  CHILDREN’S 

BUREAU 

Mr.  Tarver.  Grants  for  maternal  and  child  welfare  and  aid  to 
crippled  children  are  made  through  the  Children’s  Bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  grants  to  both 
kinds  of  dependent  children  should  not  be  handled  by  the  same 
organization,  whether  it  is  your  organization  or  the  Children’s  Bu- 
reau in  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  handles  the  other  two  items 
mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Well,  you  have  asked  a very  fundamental  question. 
There  is,  of  course,  very  close  cooperation  between  the  Children’s 
Bureau  and  our  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  in  the  development  of 
procedures  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Whether  the  same  Bureau  should 
make  grants  for  both  purposes,  I just  do  not  know  how  to  answer, 
offhand.  You  always  run  into  the  proposition  of  how  you  are  going 
to  cut  your  “administrative  pie.” 

Now,  the  Children’s  Bureau  has  other  functions  besides  those  you 
mentioned,  and  they  are  all  interrelated.  The  Bureau  of  Public  As- 
sistance of  the  Social  Security  Board  not  only  has  this  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  but  aid  to  the  needy  aged  and  aid  to  the  needy 
blind,  and  there  are  relationships  there.  In  the  States  you  have  the 
same  agency  administering  all  three  of  these  types  of  grants,  which 
may  not  be  administering  the  program  that  the  Children’s  Bureau  has 
to  administer;  although,  in  a great  many  States,  the  same  agency 
does.  We  recommend  to  the  States  that  there  be  a State  welfare 
department  which  will  include  the  administration  of  these  three  titles 
and  the  welfare  work  of  the  Children’s  Bureau. 

STATES  PARTICIPATING  IN  GRANT-IN-AID  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  include  in  the  record  at  this  point  informa- 
tion showing  the  number  of  States  which  handle  all  three  of  these 
items  through  one  department  or  bureau,  and  the  number  which  do 
not,  giving  the  names  of  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  is  as  follows:) 

1.  Delaware  is  the  only  State  in  which  the  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  aid  to  dependent  children  is  in  an  agency  separate  from  other  public-assistance 
programs.  The  mothers’  pension  commission  has  this  responsibility. 

2.  The  following  States  administer  crippled-children  services  by  the  same 
agency  which  administers  public  assistance : 

Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Massachusetts,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Washington,  West  Virginia. 

3.  In  the  following  States  child-welfare  services  are  administered  through  the 
same  agency  which  administers  public  assistance : 

Alabama,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Arizona,  State  Department  of  Social  Security  and  Welfare. 

Arkansas,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

California,  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

Colorado,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

District  of  Columbia,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
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Florida,  Department  of  Public  Assistance. 

Georgia,  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Hawaii,  Department  of  Social  Security. 

Idaho,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Indiana,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Kansas,  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

Louisiana,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Maine,  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare. 

Maryland,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Massachusetts,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Michigan,  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

Minnesota,  Division  of  Social  Welfare,  Department  of  Social  Security. 

Missouri,  State  Social  Security  Commission. 

Montana,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Nebraska,  State  Board  of  Control,  Department  of  Assistance. 

New  Hampshire,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

New  Jersey,  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies. 

New  Mexico,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

New  York,  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

North  Carolina,  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare. 

North  Dakota,  Public  Welfare  Board. 

Ohio,  Department  of  Public  WTelfare. 

Oklahoma,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Oregon,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Rhode  Island,  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

South  Carolina,  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Tennessee,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Utah,  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Vermont,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Virginia,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Washington,  Department  of  Social  Security. 

West  Virginia,  Department  of  Public  Assistance. 

Wisconsin,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

4.  In  the  following  States  the  three  categorical  programs  are  administered  by 
r single  agency : 

Alabama,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Arizona,  State  Department  of  Social  Security  and  Welfare. 

Arkansas,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

California,  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

Colorado,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

District  of  Columbia,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Florida,  Department  of  Public  Assistance. 

Georgia,  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Hawaii,  Department  of  Social  Security. 

Idaho,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Indiana,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Kansas,  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

Louisiana,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Maine,  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare. 

Maryland,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Michigan,  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

Minnesota,  Division  of  Social  Welfare,  Department  of  Social  Security. 
Montana,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Nebraska,  State  Board  of  Control,  Department  of  Assistance. 

New  Hampshire,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

New  Jersey,  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies. 

New  Mexico,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

New  York,  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

North  Dakota,  Public  Welfare  Board. 

Ohio,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Oklahoma,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Oregon,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Rhode  Island,  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

South  Carolina,  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Tennessee,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Utah.  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
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Vermont,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Washington,  Department  of  Social  Security. 

West  Virginia,  Department  of  Public  Assistance. 

Wisconsin,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Wyoming,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  Altmeyer  (continuing).  Now,  do  you  want  me  to  comment 
further  on  this  item  ? 

SUFFICIENCY  OF  ESTIMATES  FOR  1941 

Mr.  Tarver.  If  there  is  some  comment  you  want  to  make 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I was  merely  going  to  observe,  in  connection  with 
this,  that  our  estimate  was  somewhat  higher  than  the  amount  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  but  our  feeling  is  that  the  Budget 
estimate  should  stand.  If  our  original  estimate  proves  to  be  correct, 
we  will  have  to  come  back  to  you  and  explain  a year  from  now  why 
we  need  a deficiency  appropriation. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I assume,  Mr.  Altmeyer,  the  remarks  you  made  awhile 
ago  with  reference  to  the  desiraility  of  devising  by  legislation  a vari- 
able method  of  apportionment  of  the  Federal  funds,  in  connection 
with  old-age  assistance,  would  be  applicable  to  the  items  for  aid  to 
dependent  children  and  aid  to  the  blind,  upon  the  same  basis  and  for 
the  same  reasons  which  you  expressed  awhile  ago  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  page  147  of  the  justifications  go  in  the  record  at 
this  point. 

(The  table  requested  is  as  follows:) 
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GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  AID  TO  THE  BLIND 

We  will  now  take  up  the  item  of  grants  to  States  for  aid  to 
the  blind,  the  justification  of  which  is  as  follows : 


Regular  appropriation,  1940  act $8,  000,  000 

Increase  requested  for  1941 2,  000,  000 

Total  Budget  estimate  for  1941 10,  000,  000 


Will  you  discuss  this  item  ? 

REASON  FOR  INCREASE  FOR  19  41 

I 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  The  reason  for  the  increase  of  $2,000,000  for  next 
year,  as  compared  with  this  year,  is  that  the  Social  Security  Act  now 
provides  for  matching  up  to  maximum  of  $20  in  their  individual  case, 
instead  of  a maximum  of  $15,  and  now  provides  for  paying  50  percent 
of  the  administrative  expense  of  the  States  and  localities  as  compared 
| with  a flat  5 percent.  Since  the  administrative  expenses  in  the  States 
average  more  than  5 percent,  that  means  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
grant. 


NECESSITY  FOB  PROOF  OF  NEED  AND  BLINDNESS  TO  RECEIVE  AID 

In  connection  with  the  administration  of  this  aid,  this  is  the  cate- 
gory that  Congressman  Engel  inquired  about  a minute  ago.  In  this 
category,  the  Federal  matching  is  only  for  aid  to  the  needy  blind,  so 
that  there  must  be  established  not  only  need,  but  the  fact  they  are 
blind. 

At  the  time  the  Social  Security  Act  came  into  effect,  we  discovered 
that  the  definitions  of  blindness  varied  greatly  from  State  to  State. 
In  one  State,  not  very  far  from  here,  I would  have  been  classified  as  a 
blind  person,  because  of  the  readings  I have  in  each  one  of  my  eyes. 
If  the  Social  Security  Board  had  accepted  the  administrative  regula- 
tions of  that  State,  we  would  be  matching  payments  to  people  who  are 
no  more  blind  than  I.  So  it  was  necessary  for  the  Social  Security 
Board  to  issue  a definition  of  blindness,  depending  upon  the  readings. 

The  Board  also  requires,  as  a part  of  the  approved  plan,  that  the 
examination  be  made  by  an  ophthalmologist. 

A great  many  of  these  blind  people  can  have  their  sight  restored 
through  proper  treatment  or  operation.  That,  of  course,  is  especially 
so  in  the  case  of  people  who  have  cataracts,  which  is  a very  simple 
operation  and  costs  a relatively  small  sum.  So  the  Board,  believing 
it  is  more  desirable  to  restore  the  sight  of  those  people  than  to  con- 
tinue to  grant  them  aid  because  they  are  unable  to  earn  a living,  has 
urged  the  States  to  provide  treatment  that  will  restore  their  sight. 

There  is  one  great  difficulty  in  this  category  and  in  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  category,  and  in  the  aid  to  the  aged  category. 
That  is,  that  the  Federal  Government,  under  the  terms  of  the  present 
Social  Security  Act,  may  match  only  the  cash  assistance  that  is 
granted  to  the  individuals ; it  may  not  match  any  of  the  cost  of  medi- 
cal care.  That,  we  believe,  is  unfortunate.  We  believe  not  only  in 
this  category,  but  in  these  other  categories,  a great  deal  of  good  could 
be  done  if  the  Federal  Government,  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
provided  for  the  matching  of  the  medical  expense,  as  well  as  the  cash 
assistance. 
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POLICY,  RECONVEYANCES  OF  PROPERTY  AND  RECOVERIES  FROM  ESTATES  OF 

RECIPIENTS  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I would  like  to  ask : Is  it  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  of  the  Department  which  you  represent,  to  expect  the 
people  who  are  receiving  old-age  security  payments,  or  annuity  pay- 
ments— whichever  term  you  apply — to  give  their  property  as  a lien 
for  old-age  assistance? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No,  sir.  We  recommend,  instead  of  requiring  an 
assignment,  or  the  execution  of  a lien  on  the  homestead,  for  example, 
which  is  the  usual  case  and  the  one  that  causes  the  most  heartbreak- 
ing experience,  that  if  the  States  want  to  protect  themselves  their  law 
provides,  in  the  event  an  estate  is  left  after  the  death  of  a person 
receiving  old-age  assistance,  whatever  has  been  granted  through  the 
lifetime  be  a first  lien  upon  that  property.  Our  policy  is  not  to 
require  that.  That  is  entirely  left  to  the  States.  However,  there  is 
a provision  in  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  that  requires  that  all 
income  and  resources  must  be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
“need.” 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Well,  that  is  logical,  and  I would  have  no  criticism 
to  offer  of  that,  but  let  me  ask  you  this  further  question,  with  refer- 
ence to  my  own  State  of  California.  During  the  experience  by  and 
between  the  Government  and  the  State  of  California  relative  to  the 
matter  that  has  been  referred  to,  have  there  been  any  moneys  re- 
turned to  the  Federal  Treasury  that  have  been  recovered  by  the  sale 
of  liened  property  in  the  State  of  California? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Oh,  I think  so.  You  mean  for  California  particu- 
larly ? 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Yes. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  We  do  not  have  the  figures  here,  but  I would  think 
so ; although  I will  observe  this,  that  for  the  country  as  a whole  the 
amount  recovered  is  small. 

(The  following  data  was  submitted  later:) 


Federal  share  of  collections  made  by  the  State  of  California  Representing  recov- 
eries from  estates  of  recipients  of  public  assistance,  refunds  from  recipients 
for  illegal  payments,  overpayments,  etc. 


Reported 
during  fiscal 
year  1939 

Reported  to 
date  for  fiscal 
year  1940 

Grants  to  States  for  old-age  assistance  _ _ . - 

$64,  404. 13 

$34,  772.  79 

Grants  to  States  for  aid  for  the  blind  _ __ _ _ 

1,401.50 

608.44 

Grants  to  States  for  aid  to  dependent  children.  . ..  . 

1,  529.  84 

577.73 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Is  there  an  arrangement  by  and  between  your  agency 
and  the  respective  States  that  moneys  that  are  recovered  from  that 
source  are  to  be  proportionately  refunded  back  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  The  Federal  law  requires  a sharing  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  recovery  only  if  the  State  law  provides  for  a 
recovery.  Furthermore,  it  is  provided  by  an  amendment  that  the 
States  may  first  pay  the  funeral  expenses  and  need  share  with  the 
Federal  Government  only  the  residue. 
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Mr.  Houston.  But  it  is  strictly  a State  matter  of  requiring  a 
mortgage  or  second  lien  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir ; that  is  strictly  a State  matter,  and  I do  not 
know  of  any  other  question  where  there  has  been  so  much  discussion 
and  misunderstanding.  That  is  not  a Federal  requirement. 

Also,  as  to  the  responsibility  of  relatives — that  is  entirely  a State 
matter,  as  to  how  far  it  will  go  in  holding  relatives  responsible  for  the 
support  of  those  persons. 

Mr.  Houston.  That  is  up  to  the  States  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  up  to  the  States.  There  is  no  requirement 
in  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  there  is  no  amendment  or  request  that 
it  shall  be  put  there. 

Mr.  Houston.  Those  two  things  have  caused  a lot  of  undue  criticism 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  In  other  words,  if  a State  has  not  that  provision  in 
its  own  law,  that  in  no  manner  prohibits  the  Federal  participation? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Federal  law,  impliedly  or  other- 
wise, that  requires  the  conveyance  of  the  homestead  or  any  property 
to  the  State  and  F ederal  Government,  either  before  or  after  death  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hare.  I note  that  the  estimated  percentage  of  the  population 
under  18  years  of  age  who  receive  aid  varies  from  less  than  1 percent 
to  upwards  of  5 percent,  in  the  various  States.  What  is  your  idea  as 
to  the  reason  for  this  percentage  of  children  under  18  years  of  age  in 
one  State  being  so  much  smaller  than  the  corresponding  percentage  in 
other  States? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  My  reason  is  different  in  that  case,  Mr.  Hare,  from 
what  it  is  in  old-age  assistance.  I think  the  larger  reason  is  that  some 
States,  because  of  the  greater  interest  in  expenditures  in  other  direc- 
tions, have  not  made  provision  for  aid  to  dependent  children  to  the 
extent  other  States  have.  Expenditures  for  this  purpose  vary  to 
some  extent,  with  the  economic  capacity  of  the  States  but  not  nearly 
to  the  extent  they  vary  with  the  attention  that  is  given  by  those 
States  to  this  sector  of  the  population  in  need. 

Mr.  Hare.  That  is  by  the  administrative  agencies  in  the  various 
States  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  And  the  legislatures  and  public  opinion  generally. 

FUNDS  AVAILABLE  BY  STATES  FOR  AID  TO  BLIND  DURING  1941 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  insert  at  this  point  page  151  of  the  justifica- 
tions in  regard  to  the  item  for  aid  to  the  blind. 

(The  matter  above  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


Total  amount  of  Federal  funds  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  aid  to  the  blind,  fiscal  year  19J+Q  4-1 
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GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  pass  now  to  the  heading,  “Grants  to  States 
for  Unemployment  Compensation  Administration,”  the  justification 
of  which  is  as  follows: 


Appropriated,  1940 $61,500,000 

Deduct  estimated  amount  of  grants  to  District  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Board  for  operation  of  District  of  Columbia  Employ- 
ment Center —186,  800 


Adjusted  base  for  1941 61,318,200 

Increase  requested  for  1941 * — 13,200 


Total  Budget  estimate  for  1941 61,300,000 


We  have  already  had  some  discussion  regarding  this  item  in  the 
general  discussion  which  was  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  hearings, 
but  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  make  such  further  remarks  as  you 
think  appropriate  in  justifying  this  item. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  think  that  is  a very  tight  esti- 
mate, and,  again,  we  may  have  to  come  to  you  next  year  with  a re- 
quest for  a deficiency  appropriation.  But  we  would  recommend  that 
that  item  stand  as  it  appears. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS  TO  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  EMPLOYMENT  CENTER 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  the  item  of  $186,800,  transferred  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Employment  Center,  which  is  deducted : Will  you  make 
some  explanation  of  that  at  this  point  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  $186,800  is  the  item  we 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Social 
Security  Board.  It  is  being  subtracted  here  and  being  placed  in  the 
administrative  budget  of  the  Social  Security  Board  in  order  to  avoid 
all  routine  which  required  clearance  of  27  steps  in  putting  the  money 
where  it  is  to  be  expended. 

EXTENT  OF  CHECK  ON  STATE  BUDGETS 

Mr.  Tarver.  I wonder  if  you  would  explain  in  some  more  detail 
than  you  did  the  other  day  the  extent  to  which  you  check  State  budgets 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  nature  of  the  estimate  for  State 
budgets. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  When  we  started  out  in  1935,  we  required  the  sub- 
mission of  monthly  budgets.  We  have  passed  now  to  quarterly  and 
in  some  cases  semiannual  budgets,  but  from  the  beginning  we  have 
required  and  still  require  the  submission  of  what  we  call  line-item 
budgets.  The  various  classes  of  positions  are  all  set  forth  and  the 
salaries  proposed  to  be  paid,  and  the  other  items  of  expense  are  all 
set  forth. 

After  a review  of  those  budgets  in  our  regional  office,  adjustments 
are  made.  Then  they  are  forwarded  to  Washington  and  in  come  cases 
further  adjustments  are  made.  We  have,  in  the  past  particularly, 
made  very  large  reductions.  As  the  operations  in  the  States  have 
become  stabilized  so  that  they  and  we  both  understand  more  thor- 
oughly the  necessary  procedures  and  the  need  for  the  expenditures,  the 
adjustments  are  not  so  great,  but  in  the  course  of  the  years  since  1936, 
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when  grants  were  started,  I would  estimate  offhand  that  probably  we 
have  reduced  the  budgets,  as  submitted  by  the  States,  as  much  as 
20  or  25  million  dollars. 

But  the  point  I want  to  make  is  that  they  are  line-item  budgets 
that  are  submitted.  Furthermore,  the  expenditures  are  required  to 
be  made  in  accordance  with  standards  promulgated  by  the  Social 
Security  Board.  In  connection  with  the  personnel,  for  example,  it  is 
required  that  the  personnel  be  selected  in  accordance  with  the  merit 
system,  and  that  the  merit  system  be  maintained.  The  States  are 
required  to  submit  their  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  recruit- 
ment and  the  appointment,  the  salaries  paid,  the  classification  of 
positions,  and  the  conditions  under  which  people  are  dismissed,  that 
is,  the  right  to  have  a hearing.  In  other  words,  they  are  required 
to  conform  to  a merit  system  which  meets  the  general  standards 
laid  down  by  the  Social  Security  Board  for  the  recruitment  and 
compensation  paid  to  persons.  However,  the  Board  does  not  pass 
upon  the  individual  qualifications  of  any  individual  employee.  That 
is  entirely  left  to  the  States. 

In  the  case  of  purchases  of  equipment,  we  have  issued  standards 
calling  for  competitive  bidding  and  all  of  the  other  requirements 
that  are  found  necessary  to  insure  purchases  at  the  lowest  price.  In 
fact,  a number  of  States  which  did  not  have  purchase  requirements 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  these  regulations  by  the  Social  Security 
Board  have  adopted  them  for  all  of  their  State  purposes. 

STATEMENTS  OF  GRANTS  FOR  STATE  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  ADMINISTRATION, 

AND  SO  FORTH 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  insert  in  the  record  here  the  statistics  con- 
tained on  page  140  of  the  justifications,  showing  actual  and  esti- 
mated grants  for  State  unemployment  compensation  administration 
for  the  fiscal  years  1936  to  1941,  and  the  statistics  on  page  141,  show- 
ing the  number  of  initial  and  continued  claims  filed  during  the 
calendar  year  1938,  and  the  first  6 months  of  1939,  and  the  number 
or  amount  of  benefit  payments  through  June  1939,  by  States;  and 
the  statistics  on  page  143,  showing  the  number  and  proportion  of 
gainfully  occupied  workers  covered  by  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation agencies  for  1939. 

(The  tables  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 


Actual  and  estimated  grants  jor  State  unemployment  compensation  administration,  fiscal  years  1936-. 
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832  DEPARTMENT  of  labor— federal  security  agency 


Number  of  initial  and  • continued  claims  filed  during  calendar  year  1938  and 
first  (i  months  of  1939  and  number  and  amount  of  benefit  payments  through 
June  1939,  by  States 

[Data  reported  by  State  agencies] 


Stato 


Date  on  which 
benefits  were 
first  payable 


Claims  filed 


Initial 


Calen- 
dar year 
1938 


First  6 
months 
1939 


Continued 


Calendar 
year  1938 


First  6 
months 
1939 


Benefit  payments 
through  June  1939  1 


Number 


Amount 


Total. 


9,  484,  604 


5,  300,  449 


45,  635,  498 


30,  421,  071 


60,  361,  438 


$625,  770,  272 


Alabama. 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California . 

Colorado— 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida. 

Georgia 

Hawaii — 

Idaho 

Illinois  2 

Indiana 

Iowa.. 

Kansas . 

Kentucky... 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana  2_. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island.. 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


January  1938 

January  1939 

January  1938 

January  1939 

January  1938 

January  1939 

January  1938 

January  1939 

January  1938 

January  1939 

do 

do 

September  1938. 

July  1939 

April  1938 

July  1938 

January  1939 

do 

January  1938 

do 

do 

do 

July  1938 

January  1938 

April  1938  

Januay  1939 

July  1939  

January  1939 

do 

January  1938 

January  1939 

December  1938  _ 

January  1938 

do 

January  1939 

do 

December  1938  _ 

January  1938 

do 


201,  217 
30,  637 


ao 

July  1938 

January  1939. . 
January  1938— 

do.. 

do. 

do 

do 

January  1939.. 
Januarv  1938.. 

July  1936 

January  1939.. 


693,  720 
354,  735 
43,  991 


18,  965 


50,  512 
3,  606 
13,  631 
49,  163 
374,  021 
47,  746 
77,  987 
13,  545 
12,  675 
60,  447 
82,  050 
3,  608 
17,  309 


1,  500,  425 


221,  622 


4,  042,  705 


1,  900,  743 


395.  020 


77,  710 


503, 038 
14,  683 
98,  070 
255,  194 
2,  691, 163 
286,  847 
432,  426 
56,  634 
163,  614 
267,  916 
398,  849 
11, 129 
209,  873 


1,  497,  942 
15,  301 
237,  056 
156,912 
4,  552,  116 
205,  205 
1,  530.  063 
51,  303 
298, 194 
107,  003 
256,  396 
10,  782 
195,  787 


10,  377,  981 
221,  460 
2,  745,  452 

1,  000,  273 
44,  031,  740 

2, 121,  501 
15,  306,  343 
397,  757 

2,  529, 142 
775,  207 

1, 499,  269 
94,  574 
2, 143, 121 


225,  806 
82, 355 


134,  365 
126, 102 
288,  648 
626,  965 
584, 142 
179,  693 
67,  639 


61,  520 
51,  510 
48, 759 
116,  603 
68,  009 

66,  528 
68,  459 

259,  535 
406, 154 

67,  981 
31, 159 

112,  547 


1,  637,  291 
448,  412 


769,  543 
818,  375 

1,  802,  634 

2,  512,  694 

3,  509,  362 
1, 278,  838 

394,  649 


854, 421 
572. 139 
256,  641 
607, 989 
537,  562 
426,  705 
618,  006 
1,  246,  734 
1,353.517 
713,  377 
216,  643 
609, 767 


2, 121, 108 
714,  858 
156,  599 
353, 076 
993,  082 
828,108 
1,  505,  724 

3,  557, 354 

4,  217. 962 
1,  220,  606 

401,910 
325,  308 


22,  720, 965 
6,  280,  508 

1.  519,  222 
3,003,  529 
7,535,  331 
6,  472.  433 

13.  503, 443 
37, 383, 951 
56,  481.908 
13,432,654 

2,  300, 063 
2,  666,  627 


117,042 


4.  394 
2,  589.  806 
400,  445 


22,  325 
188,  320 
1,  090,  431 
192,  032 
34,  410 


194,  246 
316,  759 
58,  633 
29,  870 
148,  933 


187,  947 
« 250,  031 


32, 973 
7,002 
17.086 
225,  994 
16.  946 
1,  075,  089 
166,  317 
8,  325 
263,  721 
56,  785 
52.  561 
402,  936 
102,  014 
60,  610 
8,  046 
63,  809 
147,  975 
30.  354 
10,  947 
69,  232 
104.  346 
119,  110 
^ 78,  991 
14,  206 


559, 135 


1,017 

(3) 

3,  445,  529 


21,  953 
761,  813 
9,  229,  875 
1,  681,  151 
203,  546 


1,  906,  484 
1,  803,  291 
302,  289 
152,  603 
835,  777 


2, 141,  257 
1,  279,  755 


158,  727 
39,  026 
174,046 

1,  344,  260 

89,  972 
3 3,  131,  862 
806,  852 
60,  063 

2,  206,  255 
398,  866 
359,  964 

3,  741,  540 
474,  606 
392,  143 

54,  343 
615.  609 
778.  180 
139,  950 
58,  957 
466,  442 
456,  820 
558,  869 
436,  136 
74,  646 


100, 489 
33, 684 
430, 251 
915,019 
67,  323 
10,  669,  602 
1,  597,  628 
41.  405 
1,311.886 
286,  770 
781,  560 
9,  303,  535 
1,  386,  585 
348,  184 
31,637 
1,  213,  063 
1,  585,  050 
321,  247 
134,  375 
1,  169,  439 
346,  342 
1,527,574 
61,  191,428 
57,  007 


862,  730 
421,913 
3.  60S,  240 
8,  826.  160 
651,998 
134,615,  276 
10,  939,  592 
375,  749 
12,  500,  465 

2,  820,  996 
8,  655,  681 

103,  560,  773 
12,  286,  577 
1,  782.  864 
289.  670 
8.  448.  206 
15.  268.  194 

3,  470.  173 
1,  185,  143 
8,  285,  192 
3,  635,  237 

14,  407,  405 
6 11,  568,669 
758, 915 


1 Unad.iusted  for  voided  or  returned  benefit  checks. 

2 Benefits  did  not  become  Payable  until  July  1939. 

3 Number  of  continued  claims  not  reported  January  1938  through  March  1939. 
* Excludes  initial  claims  for  partial  unemployment. 

® Number  and  amount  of  payments  prior  to  January  1938  excluded. 


APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1941 


Nu  tuber  and 


proportion  of  gainfully  occupied  workers  covered 
ployment  compensation  agencies,  .1939 


833 

by  IS  lute  unem- 


Totai 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona.':-. 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado.. 

Connecticut 

Delaware — 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky.  

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota..-. 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. ----- 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma.- 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode-  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 


State 


Estimated 
number  of 
gainfully 
occupied 
workers 


Covered 

workers 


Percent  of 
covered 
workers  to 
gainfully 
occupied 
workers 


51, 981, 000 

27,  980, 000 

53.8 

1, 088, 000 

325,  000 

29.9 

29,000 

23, 000 

79.3 

175,  000 

78, 000 

44.6 

708, 000 

190,  000 

26.8 

2,  652,  000 

1.  700,  000 

64.  1 

427.  0C0 

2 0,  000 

46.8 

718,  000 

485,  000 

67.5 

104,  000 

65,  000 

62.5 

259,  000 

180,  000 

69.5 

635,  000 

255,  000 

40.2 

1,232, 000 

400, 000 

32.5 

170,  000 

119,000 

70.0 

172, 000 

110. 000 

64.0 

3,  378,  000 

1,620,000 

48.0 

1,327, 000 

838, 000 

63.1 

968,  000 

320,  000 

33. 1 

736,  000 

245, 000 

33.3 

962,  000 

380,  000 

39.5 

865, 000 

425,  000 

49. 1 

328,  000 

190, 000 

57.9 

714, 000 

475,  000 

66.5 

1,924,  000 

1,450,000 

75.4 

2, 043,  000 

1,  300,  000 

63.6 

1,053,000 

525,  000 

49.9 

896, 000 

150,  000 

16.7 

1,  546, 000 

650,  000 

42.0 

229,  000 

105,  000 

45.9 

538,  000 

115,  000 

27.0 

46,  000 

30, 000 

65.2 

205,  000 

125, 000 

61.0 

1,  815,  000 

1,  000,  000 

55. 1 

152, 000 

70,  00,0 

46. 1 

5,  857,  000 

4, 000, 000 

68.3 

1,210,000 

700, 000 

57.9 

255, 000 

42,  000 

16.5 

2,  774, 000 

1,  720, 000 

62.0 

878, 000 

324. 000 

36.9 

435,  000 

225, 000 

51.  7 

3,  947,  000 

3, 100. 000 

78.5 

315,  000 

300,  000 

95.2 

730,  000 

292,  000 

40.0 

263,  000 

45,  000 

17.  1 

1,  016,  000 

450,  000 

44.3 

2,  341,  000 

800,  000 

34.2 

180, 000 

90,  000 

50.0 

150,  000 

70,  000 

46.7 

933,  000 

450, 000 

48.2 

705,  000 

300, 000 

42.6 

604,  000 

350,  000 

57.9 

1, 197,  000 

500, 000 

41.8 

97,  000 

49,  000 

50.5 

REASON  FOR  PLACING  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  ON  A MONTHLY  BASIS 

Mr.  Tarver.  On  page  138  of  the  justifications,  the  statement  is  noted 
that,  effective  January  1,  1940,  you  began  approving  grants  to  States 
for  the  full  budgetary  period  which,  in  most  instances,  will  be  for  6 
months,  but  that  the  United  States  Treasury  will  be  authorized  to  make 
payments  to  the  States  on  a monthly  basis  instead  of  on  a quarterly 
basis,  as  has  been  the  practice  heretofore. 

This  change  in  procedure  was  decided  upon  by  the  Board  in  an 
effort  to  effect  savings  to  the  Federal  Treasury  in  financing  charges. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  savings  which  will  thus  be  made  will  amount 
to  more  than  $100,000  annually. 
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Will  you  kindly  explain  how  that  change  will  result  in  the  savings 
anticipated? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Although  the  States’  budgets  are  approved  for  the 
full  0 months’  period  they  are  given  a pro  rata  amount  each  month  and, 
in  the  meantime,  the  balance  is  in  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Am  I to  understand,  Mr.  Altmeyer,  that  the  money 
that  is  deposited  in  the  Federal  Treasury,  that  is  the  States’  portions 
oft  hese  moneys  for  the  grants,  and  that  the  Government  pays  interest ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 


APPLICATION  OF  OLD  AGE  AND  SURVIVORS  INSURANCE  TO  EMPLOYEE  DYING 

PREVIOUS  TO  EXPIRATION  OF  SIX  CALENDAR  QUARTERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Tarver.  If  those  are  all  the  questions  with  regard  to  that  item, 
I want  to  revert  briefly  to  the  olcl-age  insurance  and  survivors’  insur- 
ance item,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  with  you  an  individual  case 
with  regard  to  which  I have  just  had  some  correspondence  with  you, 
and  which  is  important  for  the  hearings  only  insofar  as  it  may  illus- 
( rate  a possible  defect  in  existing  laws  which  ought  to  be  remedied. 

The  correspondence  that  I had  with  you  was  with  relation  to  the 
case  of  a Mr.  Robinson  Sutton  Wheeler,  who  died  on  January  8, 
1940,  and  who  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  was  over  65  years  of  age  and,  therefore,  not  covered  by  its  provi- 
sions. However,  he  was  covered  by  the  amendments  which  were 
approved  on  August  10,  1939,  and,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment,  made  a payment  into  the  Treasury  covering  assessments 
on  his  wages  since  January  1,  1939,  and  continued  to  pay  those  taxes 
until  the  time  of  liis  death  on  January  8,  1940. 

At  that  time  he  had  not  been  a covered  employee  for  6 calendar 
quarters  and,  therefore,  under  the  terms  of  the  law,  his  widow  is 
not  entitled  to  receive  any  benefits,  and  yet  I did  understand  in  the 
discussion  of  the  bill  when  it  was  enacted  that  in  such  cases  there 
could  be  obtained  by  the  person  entitled  thereto  a refund  of  the 
amounts  of  taxes  which  had  been  paid  by  the  employee. 

In  your  letter  to  me  of  February  26,  1940,  relating  to  this  particu- 
lar case,  you  point  out  that,  while  the  subject  matter  is  one  that 
primarily  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment which  collects  the  taxes,  that  there  is  no  provision  of  the  law 
for  the  refund  of  taxes  in  cases  of  that  sort.  It  certainly  was  never 
the  intention  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  such  taxes 
from  an  employee  and  their  retention  under  conditions  that  made 
it  impossible  for  the  employee  or  his  widow  to  receive  any  benefits 
therefrom,  and  I am  wondering  whether  or  not  we  have  to  accept  the 
opinion  of  the  Treasury  Department  or  entertain  some  contrary 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  law  is  intended  to  provide  for  a 
refund  in  such  cases. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I think,  Judge,  there  are  two  classes  of  cases.  In 
one,  there  certainly  is  a defect  in  the  law,  that  is,  where  a person 
died  prior  to  January  1940.  The  survivors’  benefits  are  not  payable 
unless  the  person  dies  after  January  1,  19443,  and  there  is  no  provision 
for  a refund  of  his  taxes  paid  on  wages  earned  by  a man  after  he 
has  reached  the  age  of  65.  That  is  a defect  because  the  survivor 
cannot  possibly  receive  any  survivor’s  benefit  rights. 
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However,  the  case  you  mentioned  relates  to  a death  after  Janu- 
i ary  1,  1940,  and  that  presents  a little  different  proposition,  for  the 
| reason  that  you  will  get  very  few  cases  of  this  kind  where  a person 
has  not  developed  any  benefit  rights  after  January  1,  1940.  It  is 
only  in  the  very  early  months  of  the  operation  of  the  system.  From 
now  on,  people  will  not  only  be  applying  for  their  rights  to  a retire- 
ment annuity  upon  reaching  the  age  of  65,  but  they  will  have  current 
insurance  so  that  if  they  die  before  reaching  the  age  of  65  their 
widows  and  orphans  and,  in  some  cases,  their  dependent  parents,  will 
draw  survivors’  benefits.  The  number  of  cases  from  now  on  where 
you  are  going  to  find  that  they  have  not  paid  in  a sufficient  sum 
! even  to  get  this  current  protection  is  going  to  be  very  small. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But,  with  a man  at  this  age,  the  age  of  65,  at  the  time 
| of  the  passage  of  the  act,  there  is  no  possibility  that  any  of  his 
I survivors  would  receive  any  benefit  unless  lie  lived  for  six  quarters 
after  January  1,  1939? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  is  it  right  for  the  Government  to  retain  the 
money  which  was  collected  from  his  wages  and  on  account  of  which 
it  is  impossible  for  him  or  his  survivors  to  receive  any  benefits? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  On  an  absolute  basis,  it  is  not  right.  But  the 
amount  involved  is  small;  it  would  be  1 percent  on  the  earnings 
during  the  months  he  was  in  the  system . 

Mr.  Corson.  The  maximum  lie  could  have  contributed  would  have 
been  $30. 

Mr.  Tarver.  No;  he  has  paid  from  August  10,  1939,  to  January  1, 
1940,  a lump  sum  on  Ids  wages  and  a lump  sum  since  that  time. 

Now,  that  the  Government  would  retain  that  money  and  pay  no 
money  to  his  survivors,  does  seem  to  me  rather  outrageous.  I wonder 
if  you  have  studied  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  this  connection,  to 
see  whether  or-  not  the  provisions  are  still  in  it. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Half  of  that  money  that  was  paid,  Judge,  was 
paid  by  the  employer,  and  half  by  the  employee.  The  half  paid  by 
the  employer  is  not  earmarked  for  the  particular  employee. 

Mr.  Sheppard..  Well,  the  employers  pay  in  accordance  with  the 
earning  capacity  or  regulated  wage  which  the  employee  earns,  isn’t 
that  true? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  And  it  goes  into  a general  fundi,  and  it  is  in  there 
for  a specific  purpose,  and  that  is  to  cover  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  In  other  words,  if  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
this  employee  to  participate  he  would  be  assessed  his  taxation  just  as 
erroneously  as  the  employer  was  his  tax,  if  it  comes  in  for  a specific 
purpose.  And  when  the  Treasury  accepts  that  money  from  the 
employer  and  from  the  employee,  in  my  opinion  one  is  just  as 
erroneous  as  the  other,  in  the  literal  application. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes;  except  this,  Mr.  Sheppard,  that  this  person, 
if  he  had  lived  a little  longer  would  have  drawn  out  much  more  than 
he  and  his  employer  paid  in.  So  it  is  a spreading  of  the  risk  rather 
than  earmarking  of  the  money  for  the  employer  or  employee.  In 
other  words,  if  the  Government  paid  back  in  all  cases  as  much  as 
was  paid  in,  and  then  in  other  cases  paid  out  a great  deal  more  than 
was  paid  in,  the  sj^stem  could  not  be  solvent. 
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Mr.  Sheppard.  I grant  you  that,  but  nevertheless  it  does  not  obvi- 
Mte  the  fact  that  if  you  made  collections  from  employees  of  $1*000,000 
arbitrarily,  that  $1,000,000  is  covered. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  And  if  it  is  going  to  fail  because  of  an  unreason- 
able situation,  it  is  too  bad  for  the  system. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I can  see  that,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
employer  you  have  this  situation : Here  is  an  employer  with  a lot 
of  workers  reaching  the  age  of  65,  some  of  them  already  over  65. 

Now,  those  people,  with  the  exception  of  a very  few  cases  like  this, 
when  they  retire  they  will  draw  out  a great  deal  more  even  than  that 
particular  employer  has  paid  in.  Why  is  that  possible  ? Because  you 
take  the  employer’s  contribution  on  the  vrhole  pay  roll,  and  you  have 
to  assume  that  a larger  proportion  is  going  to  be  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  retirement  benefits  to  these  people,  already  old,  than  will  be 
used  in  the  case  of  these  young  people  who  will  be  Avorking  for  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Well,  when  the  act  was  originally  set  up,  that  was 
considered  as  part  of  the  structure,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  If  the  act  was  sound  in  its  origin,  it  should  be  sound 
in  its  operation,  and  it  looks  to  me  that  here  both  the  employer  and 
the  employee  are  being  assessed  for  something  that  cannot  be 
accounted  for. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  What  I am  saying  is  that  the  employer's  contribu- 
tion cannot  be  earmarked  for  any  particular  individual  without 
destroying  the  basis  of  the  whole  system. 

You  have  to  balance  the  number  of  difficulties  that  would  be 
involved  if  you  undertake  to  adjust  that  inequity  in  this  relatively 
small  number  of  cases. 

But  the  chairman  is  absolutely  right  in  this  case.  *The  man  who 
paid  in  this  money  did  not  stay  in  long  enough  to  have  his  Avidow 
collect. 

REFUND  ON  TAXES  PAID  BY  UNINSURED  AVORKERS 


Mr.  Tarver.  I wonder  if  it  Avould  be  possible  to  obtain  any  figures 
showing  just  how  much  money  would  be  required  to  make  refunds? 

Mr.  Corson.  I think  an  estimate  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  What  do  you  estimate  that  the  average  cost  of 
processing  claims  would  be? 

Mr.  Corson.  We  do  not  yet  have  any  reliable  figures  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  the  administrative  cost  is  there  anyway,  because 
the  widow  filing  the  claim  is  going  to  have  to  be  processed  and  a 
judgment  determined  on  the  claim.  So  I don’t  think  that  item 
would  be  material. 

I would  like  for  you  to  procure,  if  you  can,  and  furnish  for  the 
record,  as  nearly  correct  an  estimate  as  possible  as  to  the  cost  of 
furnishing  that  refund. 

In  that  same  connection,  Avhile  the  House  under  its  rules  could  not 
provide  for  an  appropriation  of  that  character,  the  Senate  might  do 
so,  since  it  is  less  restricted  in  making  appropriations  authorized  by 
existing  laAV  and  it  might  be  possible  to  make  a small  appropriation 
and  correct  what  is  undoubtedly  a very  inequitable  situation. 
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( rriie  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Statement  on  Refund  of  Taxes  Paid  by  Uninsured  Workers 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act  amendments  of  1939,  individuals  65  years  of 
age  and  over  in  employment  covered  by  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors-in- 
surance  program  became  subject  to  the  1 percent  Federal  insurance  contribution 
as  of  January  1,  1939.  However,  those  persons  who  died  prior  to  1940  and 
after  August  10,  1939  (the  date  upon  which  the  amendments  became  effective) 
are  not  entitled  to  any  lump-sum  payment  or  refund  on  the  basis  of  any  tax 
paid  on  wages  earned  after  attainment  of  age  65  and  after  January  1,  1939. 
An  estimate  of  the  total  amount  of  the  employee  tax  paid  in  such  cases  is 
$73,000.  In  some  of  these  cases  individuals  received  lump-sum  payments  of 
■3%  percent  of  the  wages  taxed  prior  to  age  65.  In  most,  but  not  all,  of  these 
cases  the  lump-sum  death  benefit  of  3 y2  percent  of  wages  received  before  age 
65  will  exceed  the  total  employee  tax  paid,  including  the  tax  on  wages  received 
after  65.  If  refunds  were  made  only  to  persons  who  died  without  being  entitled 
to  any  3*4  percent  lump  sum,  the  total  amount  involved  would  be  only  about 
$50,000. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the  individuals  referred  to  above  is  due  to  the 
transition  from  the  original  law  of  1935  to  the  amended  law.  Consequently, 
If  it  were  thought  desirable  to  return  the  small  sums  to  the  survivors  of  persons 
in  this  group,  it  could  be  argued  that  no  precedent  was  being  established  for 
future  refunds  in  other  cases.  However,  in  the  following  two  groups  refunds 
would  involve  setting  a precedent  for  future  refunds  in  all  cases  where  an 
individual  died  before  acquiring  an  insured  status.  Such  cases  will  arise  every 
year  in  the  future  and  refunds  in  such  instances  would  involve  substantial 
administrative  costs  and  increase  the  costs  of  benefits  under  the  system. 

In  the  case  of  certain  workers  who  were  65  years  of  age  or  over  prior  to 
1937  or  became  65  years  of  age  early  in  1937  and  who  die  early  in  1940,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  earn  the  necessary  six  quarters  of  coverage.  Such 
persons  who  die  during  1940  will  not  be  insured  and  their  survivors  will  not  be 
eligible  for  a lump-sum  payment.  The  total  employee  tax  involved  in  such 
cases  is  estimated  at  about  $80,000. 

In  a third  group  are  all  the  cases  of  persons  who  die  in  1940  and  whose  sur- 
vivors are  not  eligible  for  any  monthly  benefits,  lump-sum  or  return  of  taxes 
because  the  worker  had  less  than  the  required  number  of  quarters  of  coverage. 
This  group  of  cases  will  be  composed  mostly  of  young  people  who  have  just 
commenced  gainful  employment,  but  will  include  people  of  any  age  who  have 
recently  changed  from  noncovered  to  covered  employment  and  persons  whose 
covered  employment  is  so  intermittent  that  they  do  not  earn  at  least  $50  in 
at  least  half  the  calendar  quarters.  For  such  deaths  occurring  during  1940 
it  is  estimated  that  about  $240,000  will  have  been  collected  from  employees. 

The  cost  of  administering  a provision  for  the  return  of  these  amounts  of 
employee  taxes  would  be  large.  The  completing  of  a claim  application,  securing 
evidence  that  would  be  required,  determining  the  amount  of  wages  received 
and  taxes  paid,  certifying  payment  and  drawing  and  mailing  a check  would 
probably  be  as  much  as  the  average  amount  of  tax  returned. 

Mr.  Hare.  As  I understand  the  situation,  the  reason  why  the  sur- 
vivor here  does  not  try  to  collect  is  because  the  collecting  period  had 
not  been  reached? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No;  it  is  because  this  person  had  not  worked  the 
minimum  time  necessary  to  qualify.  Under  the  original  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  persons  over  65  years  of  age  at  the  time  the 
act  was  passed  could  not  develop  any  benefit  rights.  There  were  no 
taxes  paid  on  their  wages,  and  there  were  no  benefit  rights  accruing 
as  the  result  of  their  employment.  But  last  year,  when  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  were  made,  there  was  a provision  for 
the  taxing  of  wages  of  persons  over  65  years  of  age,  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1, 1939.  This  particular  individual  that  the  judge  mentioned  paid 
his  tax  for  the  whole  calendar  year  1939  and  if  he  had  lived  through 
until  the  second  quarter  of  this  year,  1940,  his  widow  would  receive 
her  benefit  allowance  for  the  rest  of  her  days. 
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Mr.  Hare.  But  she  has  to  live  to  the  annuity  period  there? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right,  the  qualifying  period. 

Mr.  Hare.  As  I understand  it,  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  in  the 
United  States,  on  that  kind  of  an  amount  paid  in  by  the  employee, 
is  refunding  that  to  the  estate  or  his  family.  But  that  is  before 
reaching  the  annuity  period. 

Mr.  A ltmeyer.  I do  not  know  how  that  is. 

Mr.  Hare.  That  is  my  impression,  and  I have  looked  into  the  law 
very  thoroughly,  that  they  have  a definite  date  on  which  the  annuity, 
the  survivor’s  annuity,  will  begin.  But  in  case  the  employee  dies 
prior  to  that  date,  any  funds  contributed  by  him  would  be  refunded 
because  he  is  not  able  to  participate  in  the  annuity.  It  looks  to  me 
like  there  might  be  a difference  in  the  principle  involved  in  the  two 
pieces  of  legislation,  although  they  are  quite  simple  in  their  principles. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes. 

Ml  Tarver.  Not  a difference  in  principle,  but  a difference  in  the 
way  of  handling  the  principle  involved. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I want  to  mention  this  very  fundamental  differ- 
ence in  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  the  old-age  system.  The 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  does  not  provide  for  any  specific  survivors 
benefits,  but  a person  may  elect  to  receive  a joint  annuity,  in  which 
case  his  own  annuity  is  reduced  accordingly,  but  there  is  no  place 
provided  in  the  law  for  survivor’s  benefits  per  person,  after  reaching 
the  age  of  65.  The  survivors  benefits  under  the  Federal  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  system  take  the  place  of  the  old  lump  sums  pay- 
able to  estates. 

Mr.  Hare.  But,  in  case  they  did  live  the  annuity  period,  as  fixed 
by  law,  then  the  survivor  would  have  the  benefit  which  is  here  for 
them  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes;  but  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  the 
basic  benefit  is  reduced  accordingly,  while  under  this  system  that  is 
not  so.  That  i§  because  they  do  not  have  any  provisions  for  widows’ 
and  orphans’  benefits  in  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  But  I think 
your  point  is  that  if  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  qualified  for 
anything,  there  is  a refund  provision  which  is  absent  in  the  Social 
Security  Act? 

Mr.  Hare.  Yes. 


PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  FOR  OPERATION  OF  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES, 

FISCAL  YEAR  1941 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  come  now  to  the  last  item,  “Payments  to  States  for 
operation  of  public  employment  offices,  fiscal  year  1941,”  and  the  table 
at  the  top  of  page  153  of  the  justifications  will  go  into  the  record  here, 
and  there  will  be  inserted  also  pages  155  and  157  of  the  justifications. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 


Appropriated  1940 $3,480,000 

Decrease  for  1941 4S(),  000 

Total  Budget  estimate  for  1941 3,  000, 000 
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Estimated  balances  of  apportionment  available  July  1 , 1940,  and  estimated  dis- 
bursements, fiscal  year  1941,  from  the  appropriation  payments  to  States  for 
operation  of  public  employment  offices 


State 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida,., - 

Georgia 

Idaho,,-, 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine.'. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri: 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico.- ... 

New  York,.. 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas,. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin..- 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Hawaii 


Unexpended 
balances  of 
apportion- 
ments avail- 
able in  1940 
as  of  July  1, 
1940 


$79,  830.  08 
10,  876.  49 
56,  643.  78 


780.  91 


42,411.52 
84,  288.  67 


95, 152.  51 


7.  518.  21 

43,  019.  05 
70,  495.  25 

5,  392.  11 
24,  272.  47 
49,  352.  65 
129,  704.  92 
68,  866.  47 
73,  567.  02 
61,  389.  27 

44,  053.  42 


42, 089.  39 
575.  61 
1,  366.  60 


318. 136.  52 
96,  826.  52 
20,  794.  82 


72,  055.  40 


255,  480.  96 


53,111.  36 


75,  492.  74 
120,  089.  03 
15,  512.  00 
12,  272.  97 
72,  969. 10 


49,  703.  56 


452.  45 
10,  374.  70 
6,  902.  04 


2, 171,820.  57 


1941  appor- 
tionment 


$64, 100. 82 
10,  551.66 
44,  920.  26 
137,  518.  50 
25,  089.  96 
38,  922.  66 
10,  000.  CO 


35,  565.  18 

70,  451.22 

10,  780.  98 
184,  834.  86 

78,  445.  08 
59.  852.  52 
45,  564. 12 
63,  333.  48 
50,  906. 10 
19,315.  80 
39,519.48 
102,  938.  22 
117,  294.  24 
62, 104.  56 
48,  683.  46 
87,  911.88 
13,  021.26 
33,  377.  82 
10,  000.  00 

11,  271.96 
97.893.18 
10,  254.  72 

304,  916.  22 
76,  792.  80 
16,  490.  46 
161,  000.  28 
58,  038.  54 
23,  012.  52 
233,  297.  82 
16,  652.  16 
42,  118.  44 
16,  781.  52 
63,  380.  52 
141,090.  60 

12,  300.  96 
10,  000.  00 
58,  664.  76 
37,  870. 14 
41,  886.  18 

71,  192. 10 
10,  000.  00 
10,  000.  00 
10,  000.  00 


3,  000,  000.  00 


Total 


$143,  930.  90 
21,  428. 15 
101,564.  04 
137,  518.  50 
25,  089.  96 
38,  922.  66 
10,  780.  91 


77,  976.  70 
154,739.89 

10,  780. 98 
279,  987.  37 

78,  445.  08 
67,  370.  73 
88,  583. 17 

133,  828.  73 
56,  298.  21 
43,  588.  27 
88,  872.13 
2-  2,  643. 14 
186,160.  71 
135,  671.  58 
110,  072.  73 
131,965.  30 
13,  021.  26 
75,467.  21 
10,  575.  61 
12,  638.  56 
97,  893. 18 
10,  254.  72 
623,  052.  74 
173,  619.  32 
37,  285.  28 
161,  000.  28 

130,  093.  94 
23.  102.  52 

488;  778.  78 
16,  652.  16 
95,  229. 80 
16,781.52 
138,  873.  26 
261, 179.  63 
27,  812.  96 
22,  272.  97 

131,  633.  86 
37,  870. 14 
91,  589.  74 
71,  192. 10 
10,  452.  45 
20,  374.  70 
16,  9C2.  04 


5, 171,  820.  57 


Estimated 
disburse- 
ments in  1941 


$65, 100. 00 
12,  980.  00 
44,  920.  26 
137,  518.  50 
25,  089.  96 
38,  922.  66 
10,  780.  91 


38,  COO.  00 

75. 000.  00 
10,  780.  98 

186,  655.  00 

78,  445.  08 
62,  370.  73 
50,  000.  00 

65,  700.  00 
50,  906.  90 
19,  400.  00 
40,  000.  00 

103,  036.  00 
119,  000.  00 

66,  850.  00 
48,  683.  46 
95, 129.  00 
13,021.  26 
33,  378.  00 

10. 000.  00 
12,  638.  56 
97,  893. 18 
10,  254.  72 

•304,916.  22 

79,  047.  00 
16,  490.  00 

161,  000.  28 
59,  000.  00 
23, 102.  52 
246,  000.  00 
16,  652.  16 
42, 118.  44 
16,781.52 

67,  809.  50 
180,  414.  00 

12,  300.  96 
10,  000.  00 
59,  670.  00 
37,  870. 14 
45,  000.  00 
71,  192. 10 
10,  000.  00 
10,  000.  00 
10,  000.  00 


3, 101,  820.  00 


Estimated 
unencum- 
bered bal- 
ances June 
30,  1941 


$78, 830. 90 
8,  448. 15 
56,  643.  78 


39,  976.  70 
79,  739. 89 


93,  332.  37 


28,  583. 17 
61, 128.  73 
5,  391.  31 
24, 188.  27 
48,  872. 13 
129,  607, 14 
55, 160.  71 
68,  821.  58 
61,389.  27 
16,  836.  30 


42,  089.  21 
575.  61 


318, 136.  52 
89,  572.  32 
20,  795.  28 


71,  093. 94 


216,  778.  78 


53,  111,  36 


71,  063.  76 

70,  765.  63 
15,  512.  00 
12,  272.  97 

71,  963.  86 


46,  589.  74 


452.  45 
10,  374.  70 
1,  902.  04 


1,  970,  000.  57 


Total 
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7 'iblr  allowing  volume  of  transactions  and  sendees  rendered  by  State  employ- 
ment sendee  offices  for  the  period  from  July  1,  1933,  to  June  30,  1939 


Activities 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

Total  applications - 

$19,  771,  851 

$10,715,974 

$11, 871, 843 

$8,  392, 842 

$12,  014, 183 

$14, 143, 382 

New 

12,  634, 974 
7. 136,  877 

4, 137,  012 
6,  578, 962 

6,  263, 188 
5,  608,  655 

3, 876,  572 
4,  516,  270 

6,  546, 101 
5,  468,  082 

6, 587, 309 
7,556,073 

Renewed - 

Total  placements 

7, 032,  488 

3, 174,  651 

5,  779,  499 

4,  231, 805 

2, 900, 056 

3, 134,  Oil 

Private . 

1,  305,  873 
1,521,725 
4,  204, 890 

1,  089, 964 
1,  681,  768 
402, 919 

1, 160,  244 

1,  751,  724 

2,  867,  531 

2, 100,  606 
1,  846,  269 
284, 930 

1, 962,  765 
894, 760 
42,  531 

2,  225, 131 
876,  529 
32,  351 

Public. 

Relief 

Field  visits 

693,  335 
7,  627,  375 

1, 094, 842 
6,  713, 047 

875,  592 
6,  498, 076 

1,  712, 171 
5, 016, 023 

1,  474.  88a 
7,  830, 943 

10, 250, 000 

1,852,806 
6, 282,  598 

10, 336,  247 

Active  file 

Average  monthly  personal 
visits  1 

1 Data  not  available  prior  to  February  1938. 


Mr.  Tarver.  These  are  payments  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

SUFFICIENCY  OF  ESTIMATES  FOR  1941 

Will  you  explain  the  estimates,  Mr.  Altmeyer? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  You  know  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  provides  for  a 
50-50  matching  of  expenditures  for  a basic  employment  service,  with 
the  provision  that  not  less  than  $10,000  shall  be  granted  to  an  indi- 
vidual State.  This  estimate  of  $3,000,000  compares  with  the  amount 
provided  which  for  this  present  fiscal  year  is  $3,480,000. 

All  of  the  States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
now  operating,  and  have  been  for  several  years,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

The  appropriation  that  is  suggested  here  is  only  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  the  regular  matching  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

I don’t  know  whether  you  want  me  to  go  into  a discussion  now  of 
the  relationship  of  its  operations  and  the  operations  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  we  had  perhaps  sufficient  discussion  of  that 
matter  the  other  day,  unless  some  member  of  the  committee  desires 
to  ask  some  questions,  but  I would  like  you  to  explain  the  difference 
in  the  estimates  for  the  year  1940  and  the  estimates  for  the  year  1941. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I think  the  difference  is  this,  Judge:  You  will 
recall  that  States  that  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  moneys  that 
they  could  match  could  come  in  in  a later  fiscal  year,  and  not  only 
could  match  for  their  pro  rata  share  of  the  appropriations  for  the 
later  fiscal  year,  but  could  also  get  the  benefit  of  the  sum  they  did 
not  match  under  a previous  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  sum  remains  available  for  2 years;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  that  2 years  has  passed  out  of  the  picture.  So  that  there  is 
a matching  only  of  the  current  allotments  to  the  States.  That  ac- 
counts for  this  $480,000  difference. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  feel  that  $3,000,000  would  be  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  the  requirements  for  matching  State  operations  for  1941? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Of  course,  if  it  should  not  be,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  Congress  to  make  a deficiency  appropriation. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Houston.  How  long  does  this  first  money  on  page  155  remain 
available ; something  over  $2,000,000,  that  first  column,  I am  looking 
at  that;  and  then  you  can  look  over  to  the  fourth  column,  and  it 
gradually  tapers  ofi  a little,  but  it  would  take  many  years— is  that 
available  under  the  law? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  It  is  available  for  only  2 fiscal  years  under  the 
original  apportionment, 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is  your  recollection  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  available. 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE  FOB  AUTHORITY  TO  EXPEND  FUNDS  FOR  WAGNER-PEYSER  ACT 

Mr.  Mitchell.  On  pages  193,  194,  and  195  of  the  committee  print 
you  will  notice  that  the  language  in  the  Department  of  Labor  appro- 
priation is  now  completely  bracketed  out.  That  language  provides 
authority  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act.  It  will  be  noted  on  page  145,  which  is  the 
first  page  of  the  Social  Security  Board  estimates,  that  authority 
there  is  provided  for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  upon  it  by  titles  I,  II,  III,  IY, 
VII,  IX,  and  X of  the  Social  Security  Act  approved  August  14, 
1935,  but  it  does  not  go  on  to  provide  the  authorization  that  was 
formerly  in  the  Department  of  Labor  Appropriation  Act. 

Thus,  a technical  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  legality  of  our 
spending  funds  to  be  appropriated  under  this  bill  for  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  purposes. 

We  therefore  suggest  that  there  be  substituted  for  the  language 
“in  titles  I,  II,  III,  IV,  VII,  IX,  and  X of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
approved  August  14,  1935,”  the  two  words  “by  law.” 

Mr.  Tarver.  Did  you  make  that  suggestion  to  the  Budget? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  other  suggestion  I made  about 
the  public- assistance  fund— both  suggestions  have  been  cleared  with 
the  Budget  Bureau. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Was  it  submitted  prior  to  the  drafting  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Have  you  the  suggestions  as  to  that,  Mr.  Clerk? 

The  Clerk.  I have  not. 

Note. — Language  designed  to  clarify  the  situation  above  referred  to  was 
formally  approved  by  the  Budget  Bureau  in  its  letter  to  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  dated  March  2,  and  will  be  delivered  personally  to  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Budget  Officer  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  we  had  better  have  the  appropriations,  num- 
bers, and  pages  that  you  suggest. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  All  right,  (This  information  appears  on  page 
3078.) 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  are  there  any  other  questions? 

administrative  promotions 

Mr.  Engel.  I would  appreciate  it  if  my  colleagues  would  take  notes 
of  any  questions  that  I might  have,  and  answer  them  afterward,  if 
you  will. 
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The  first  question  I want  to  take  up  is  this  much-discussed  question 
of  promotions,  and  I am  going  to  make  a statement  of  the  facts  as 
I have  them  here,  and  a,s  I obtained  them  through  a Budget  officer, 
and  if  I am  not  correct,  or  make  a misstatement  inadvertently,  Mr. 
Collins,  you  can  correct  me. 

Mr.  Collins.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Engel.  My  record  here  shows  that,  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1939,  there  were  made  by  the  Social  Security  Board 
7,087  administrative  promotions,  as  against  1,404  for  the  preceding 
year.  That  is,  the  record  I have  here  shows  that  from  July  1 to 
December  31,  1937.  there  were  made  271  administrative  promotions, 
at  an  annual  cost  of  $28,880. 

From  elan nary  1,  1938,  to  June  30,  1938,  which  is  about  half  of  the 
fiscal  year,  there  were  1,133  promotions,  administrative  promotions, 
made  at  a cost  of  $90,080,  making  a total  of  1,404  administrative  pro- 
motions for  the  fiscal  year  1938,  at  a total  cost  of  $118,960. 

The  record  further  shows  that  from  July  1,  1938,  to  December  31, 
1938,  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  2,778  administrative  promotions 
were  made  at  an  annual  cost  of  $207,760,  and  that  from  January  1, 
1938,  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  2,778  administrative  promotions 
a cost  of  $329,420. 

In  other  words,  the  total  number  of  administrative  promotions  dur- 
ing that  year  were  7,087,  at  a total  cost  of  $537,180. 

The  figures  that  I have  show  that  there  were  100  of  these  adminis- 
trative promotions  that  were  canceled  because  of  promotions  from 
grade  to  grade,  leaving  the  total  of  promotions  within  the  grade  of 
6,987,  for  that  fiscal  year. 

My  record  further  shows  that  the  average  number  of  employees  for 
the  first  half  of  1939,  that  is,  from  July  1,  1938,  to  December  31,  1938, 
was  8,538,  and  the  average  number  of  employees  from  January  1,  1939, 
to  June  30,  1939,  was  8,909. 

It  is  also  shown  that  of  these  7,087  administrative  promotions,  100 
of  them  were  canceled  and  2,897  administrative  promotions  were  made 
during  the  month  of  June,  at  a total  cost  of  $221,960.  In  other  words, 
there  was  32y2  percent,  as  I have  it,  of  the  average  number  of  em- 
ployees in  the  Social  Security  Board  who  were  promoted  within  30 
days  next  preceding  the  effective  date  of  reorganization  of  July  1, 
the  date  after  which  Congress  said  no  administrative  promotions 
should  be  made  within  the  next  year. 

Under  the  grade  promotions,  the  record  shows  that  there  were,  from 
July  1,  1937,  to  December  31,  1937,  an  average  number  of  6,290  em- 
ployees, and  of  those  728,  or  11.6  percent,  were  given  grade  promo- 
tions; that  is,  from  one  grade  to  another. 

For  the  second  part  of  the  fiscal  year,  of  9,179  employees,  1,133  were 
given  administrative  promotions,  and  1,654  employees,  or  18  percent, 
were  given  grade  promotions,  and  the  salaries  of  2,582  employees,  or 
30.8  percent,  were  raised  by  grade  promotions. 

That  is,  in  1938,  from  July  1,  1938,  to  December  31,  1938,  the  first 
half  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1939,  the  average  number  of  employees  was 
8,538,  and  933  promotions  were  made,  or  10.9  percent  of  the  employees. 

From  January  1,  1939,  to  June  30,  1939,  out  of  8,909  employees, 
there  were  2,189  grade  promotions,  or  24.6  percent,  and  in  1939  there 
were  3,122  grade  promotions,  or  35.8  percent. 
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Now,  putting  those  two  figures  together,  it  shows  that  there  were 
made,  during  1939,  in  grade  promotions  and  administrative  pro- 
motions, 10,209  promotions,  and  assuming  that  there  were  only  100 
duplicates,  that  would  be  10,109  promotions. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Out  of  a total  number  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Engel.  The  average  number  of  employees,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1939  was  8,723,  as  against  7,734  for  the  fiscal  year  1938. 

Now,  I would  like  to  have  explained  how  you  can  justify  first, 
promotions  upon  that  scale,  administrative  and  grade;  and,  second, 
how  you  can  justify  the  promoting  of  32 y2  percent,  administrative 
promotions,  and  increasing  their  salaries  within  30  days  of  the  effec- 
tive date  of  reorganization,  after  which  Congress  said  no  promotions 
should  be  made  within  a year. 

That  is  the  figure  I have  here — I think  I have  those  figures  correct. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I think  they  are  correct,  although  there  were  not 
that  many  separate  individuals. 

Mr.  Engel.  I understand  that  some  of  these  received  two  and  three 
grade  promotions. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No;  I mean  to  say  that  many  of  these  administra- 
tive increases  were  washed  out  by  iater  grade  promotions.  In  fact, 
my  recollection  is  that  the  administrative  increases,  up  until  the  end 
of  June  30,  1938.  with  the  exception  of  a very  small  fraction  were 
absorbed  in  later  grade  promotions.  * 

I would  like  to  explain  what  our  policy  is  relative  to  administrative 
increases.  This  policy  we  adopted  a long  time  ago,  and  we  feel  it 
has  worked  out  well.  We  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a consistent 
and  generally  understood  policy  relative  to  administrative  increases. 
Otherwise,  you  get  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  results  as  between  indi- 
vidual employees. 

Our  policy  regarding  administrative  increases  is  this:  Persons  who 
have  received  an  efficiency  rating  of  “Very  good”  or  “Excellent”  may 
be  considered  by  their  superiors  for  administrative  increases  once  a 
fiscal  year.  Those  who  have  received  “Good”  can  be  considered  only 
once  every  2 years.  That  is  for  one  step  of  administrative  increases. 
That  does  not  mean  that  all  of  the  people  falling  within  that  eligi- 
bility requirement  will  receive  administrative  increases. 

Now,  as  regards  grade  promotions,  we  have  this  policy,  that  promo- 
tion may  be  within — 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is  a step  up  in  grades? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes.  We  feel  that  it  is  conducive  to  good  em- 
ployee morale  to  make  promotions  from  within,  so  that  one  promotion 
in  a top-ranking  employee  may  result  in  a dozen  grade  promotions. 
Just  as  a certain  corporation  says  that  when  their  president  dies,  they 
hire  a new  office  boy,  and  all  the  employees,  all  the  way  up,  receive  a 
grade  promotion.  That  is  the  policy  we  try  to  observe  in  our  or- 
ganization. 

Now  we,  in  a growing  organization  such  as  this  Social  Security 
Board  has  been,  have  felt  that  the  wise  policy  was  to  recruit  people  at 
a low  grade  and,  of  course,  at  the  beginning  salary  for  the  low  grade, 
and  let  them  prove  themselves. 

That  policy  necessarily  means  that  you  will  have  a large  proportion 
of  the  employees  being  granted  either  grade  promotions  or  adminis- 
trative increases. 
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Mr.  Engel.  Isn’t  that  the  policy,  Mr.  Altmeyer,  that  every  depart- 
ment follows;  when  they  employ  a person,  they  start  him  at  the  low- 
est grade? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  They  have  to  start  at  the  beginning  salary  of  a 
given  grade,  unless  transferred  from  another  position. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is  what  I mean. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  But  we  recruit  people  in  the  low  grades,  with  the 
deliberate  policy  of  determining  whether  they  are  suitable  material 
for  grade  promotions. 

Mr.  E ngel.  I am  not  inclined  to  criticize  your  policy  of  promoting 
from  grade  to  grade,  within  your  own  organization. 

But  here  is  the  situation : Where  we  have  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1939,  with  practically  the  same  number  of  employees, 
7,087  administrative  promotions,  as  against  1,404,  for  the  preceding 
year. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I think  I can  explain  that,  Mr.  Engel.  I know  you 
want  a full  explanation,  and  I will  try  to  give  it  to  you. 

The  average  salary  of  our  employees,  in  the  Board,  is  $1,749,  annual 
salary.  That  is  lower  than  the  average  salary  of  any  comparable  gov- 
ernmental agency,  and  I have  a long  list  of  them.  We  tried  to  deter- 
mine our  personnel  policy  so  as  to  keep  in  line  with  other  govern- 
mental agencies.  The  reason  that  is  low  is  because  we  have  a lot  of 
employees  in  the  lower  brackets. 

The  average  increase  that  was  granted  in  June  1939,  was  $74  per 
employee,  per  year.  In  spite  of  what  we  believe  has  been  a fair  and 
adequate  policy  regarding  administrative  promotions,  we  lost  547  em- 
ployees to  other  F ederal  agencies,  during  the  first  seven  months  of  this 
present  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  they  quit  because  they  get  more  money  at  the 
other  place? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I was  just  going  to  say  that  45  percent  of  the 
employees  that  we  lost  during  that  time  went  to  other  governmental 
agencies  at  an  increased  salary. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  That  does  not  indicate  that  other  departments  are 
pursuing  the  same  policy  that  you  are,  but  meeting  requirements. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I was  going  to  say  that  I think  we  have  granted 
adequate  promotions  to  our  employees.  Nevertheless,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  other  departments  apparently  are  paying 
those  same  employees  more  than  we  feel  justified  in  paying  them. 
As  I said,  45  percent,  or  247  of  the  547,  have  gone  to  other  govern- 
mental agencies  at  an  increase. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  could  they  go  from  your  department  to  another 
department  unless  going  at  an  increased  grade,  or  an  increased  salary 
in  the  same  grade? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Both. 

Mr.  Engel.  Here  we  have  this  situation : An  employee  will  see 
individuals,  with  no  promotion  for  3 or  4 years,  and  maybe  an 
efficiency  rating  of  “excellent,”  and  in  the  Social  Security  Board  the 
same  class  employee  had  two  or  three  promotions,  but  here  we  are 
jumping'  these  people  in  one  jump  up  to  the  level  of  these  other  em- 
ployees who  have  worked  for  years  to  get  that  promotion,  and  who 
have  rendered  good  service. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Well,  other  governmental  departments  apparently 
are  paying  at  least  as  well,  if  not  better  than  we  are,  as  shown  by 
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the  fact  that  other  agencies  are  taking  our  employees  at  an  increased 
salary.  Our  figures  show  that  the  great  bulk  of  our  employees  are 
near  the  beginning  of  the  particular  grade.  We  are  not  anywhere 
nearly  approaching  the  average  of  the  grade  which  is  permitted 
under  the  classification  provisions  of  the  civil-service  law. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  you  would  not  reach  it  until  those  employees  of 
yours  have,  through  years  of  service,  earned  those  particuluar  promo- 
tions? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes;  but  they  may  never  reach  that  point.  My 
point  is  that,  in  a new  organization,  you  get  the  bulk  of  people 
brought  in,  in  low  grades,  and  deliberately  so.  They  are  at  the 
beginning  of  the  grade  in  which  they  are  brought  in.  They  have  to 
prove  their  worthiness,  and  they  will  receive  recognition  when  they 
do.  That  is  not  the  case  with  an  old  department.  There  a man  has 
worked  for  years  and  he  has  found  his  level. 

Mr.  Engel.  Was  not  the  same  tiling  true  in  the  fiscal  year  1938  as  in 
the  fiscal  year  1939  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  yet,  in  the  fiscal  year  1939,  there  were  7,087  pro- 
motions as  against  1,404  in  1938? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  The  answer  is  this:  First,  we  had  a larger  pay  roll 
in  1939. 

Mr.  Engel.  I beg  your  pardon;  it  was  9,179  employees  for  the  last 
half  of  1938  as  against  8,538  for  the  first  half  of  1939. 

Mr.  Corson.  But  many  of  those  employees  were  temporary  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Engel.  I think  you  will  find  that  during  the  months  from 
January  to  April  a greater  number  of  employees  received  grade 
promotions,  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1938,  than  did  as  compared  with 
1939. 

Mr.  Corson.  In  1938  there  were  included  about  2,000  temporary 
employees. 

Mr.  Engel.  But  the  9,179  employees  that  I am  speaking  about  is 
under  the  heading  of  “Number  of  permanent  employees,”  and  under 
“(a)  Average  at  the  end  of  each  month,”  and  that  average  number  is 
given,  as  I understand,  as  9,179. 

Mr.  Corson.  I think  the  figures  are  still  correct,  and  still  include 
this  additional  number  of  employees.  The  bulk  of  employees  who 
were  taken  on  in  the  accounting  division,  in  the  fall  of  1937,  were 
taken  on  first  as  temporary  employees,  and  many  of  them  were  con- 
tinued. The  fact  is,  in  an  organization  of  that  size,  we  have  a con- 
tinuing turn-over,  and  we  take  on  temporary  emploj^ees,  knowing 
that  our  turn-over  will  enable  us  to  continue  them  eventually  as  per- 
manent employees. 

Mr.  Iarver.  May  I ask  a question  there:  Do  your  figures,  Mr. 

Engel,  show  how  many  employees  were  affected  by  these  promotions  ? 
l or  example,  you  show  seven-thousand-odd  administrative  promo- 
tions in  the  fiscal  year  1939.  I understand  that  some  employees  re- 
ceived1 two  or  three  promotions — do  your  figures  show  how  many 
employees  received  promotions? 

Mr.  Engel.  No;  but  I expect  to  get  that  information  before  we 
finish. 

Mr.  Tarver.  All  right. 
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Mr.  t jNcskl.  You  said  you  lost  five  lmncired-odd  to  other  depart- 
ments? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  During  what  time? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  The  first  7 months  of  this  present  fiscal  year. 

Mr-.  Engel.  How  many  people  have  you  taken  from  other  depart- 
ments during  that  time? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I can  get  that. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Transfers  between  the  Social  Security  Board  and  other  Federal  agencies , July 

I,  1939,  to  Jan.  31,  1940 

TRANSFERS  FROM  THE  BOARD  1 


Change  in  salary  when  transferred  from  the  Board 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

517 

100.0 

Tn or ease  _ 

247 

45. 1 

Same  . . ..  . . ..  --  _ 

183 

33  5 

Decrease _ 

Unknown  

84 

33 

15.4 

6.0 

TRANSFERS  TO  THE  BOARD 


Change  in  salary  when  transferred  to  the  Board 

Number 

Percent 

Total  _ - - - - - . 

123 

100  0 

Increase  __  ..  - 

24 

19.  5 

Same  ..  - _ 

76 

61.8 

Decrease - 

23 

18.  7 

i Includes  resignations  to  accept  positions  with  other  agencies. 


Mr.  Mitchell.  I might  say  that,  as  a matter  of  general  policy, 
with  some  exceptions,  we  have  refrained  from  taking  employees  from 
other  departments,  at  higher  salaries. 

Mr.  Engel.  All  right — with  reference  to  the  number  of  duplica- 
tions, I have  here,  under  aGrade  promotions'’ — this  notation  was 
furnished  me  by  Mr.  Collins — during  June,  but  100  of  them  was 
canceled  out  by  grade  promotions  during  that  month. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  May  I finish  my  statement  ? 

Mr.  Engel.  Yes,  surely. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  The  main  reason  why  the  comparisons  that  you 
make  between  1938  and  1939  are  not  entirely  representative,  on  their 
bare  face,  is  because,  as  we  have  indicated  previously,  in  1939  we  had, 
under  this  policy  of  considering  these  eligible  persons,  at  semiannual 
periods  in  1939,  considered  revisions  of  salaries  on  July  1,  1938,  on 
January  1,  1939,  and  on  June  15,  1939.  As  you  indicated,  the  reason 
we  did  consider  it  on  June  15  instead  of  July  1,  bringing  it  into  the 
next  fiscal  year,  was  because  of  this  reorganization  plan  and  the 
effect  on  our  personnel,  and  I want  to  explain  later  why  I do  not 
think  that  our  action  was  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  Certainly  we  gave  that  very  careful  consideration  at  that 
tipie,  because  we  did  not  want  to  fly  in  the  face  of  congressional 
intent. 

So,  we  have  three  increases  in  1939  but  at  approximately  the  same 
semiannual  periods  as  compared  with  two  in  1938.  So,  on  the  face 
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of  it,  you  would  have  an  apparent  50-percent  difference  without  any 
real  difference. 

Mr.  Engel.  The  administrative  promotions,  from  July  1 and 
through  December  31,  1938,  were  2,778,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $207,760, 
and  in  June  1939,  they  were  2,889,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $221,960. 
Nevertheless,  regardless  of  whether  the  act  of  Congress  is  advisable 
or  not,  you  had  jumped  the  gun  on  the  act  of  Congress? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Let  me  explain. 

Mr.  Engel.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Altmeyer,  that  you  have  jumped 
the  gun,  and  that  these  2,889  promotions  were  made  in  June — I am 
not  discussing  the  justification,  but  they  were  made  to  get  around 
the  Reorganization  Act? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Engel.  All  right ; go  ahead. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Now,  the  figures  that  you  have  just  given  illustrate* 
the  next  point  I want  to  bring  out,  that  when  we  made  those  semi- 
annual adjustments,  in  June  1939,  we  did  it  on  exactly  the  same  basis 
that  we  did  1 year  previous. 

You  will  find  that  those  figures  you  just  gave  us  are  approximately 
the  same  for  the  two  periods. 

When  we  were  considering  what  we  should  do  in  the  light  of  the 
reorganization  plan,  our  employee  organizations  made  very  earnest 
representations  to  us  that  we  should  take  into  account  not  only  the 
increases  that  would  otherwise  have  been  made  on  July  1,  but  also 
the  increases  that  would  have  been  made  during  the  whole  fiscal  year 
about  to  begin.  We  decided  that  that  would  be  jumping  the  gun,  to 
do  something  at  that  semiannual  period  that  we  would  not  otherwise 
have  done,  and  we  refused  to  do  it.  We  did  make  raises  effective 
June  16,  instead  of  July  1,  because  of  the  effect  of  the  reorganization 
plan. 

But  I want  to  point  out  that  the  original  reorganization  plan 
would  have  gone  into  effect  on  June  25,  and  not  July  1,  and  would 
have  frozen  salaries  for  only  6 days,  instead  of  the  whole  fiscal 
year.  When  the  change  was  made  from  June  25  to  July  1,  there 
was  no  suggestion  anywhere  that  it  was  made  for  the  purposes  of 
freezing  salaries  and  classifications  for  the  whole  fiscal  year  about  to 
begin.  The  only  reason  advanced  was  that  it  would  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  appropriations — you  would  not  have  to  bother  with  the 
6-day  period  between  June  25  and  July  1 in  transferring  from  one 
department  to  another.  Neither  was  there  anything  in  the  original 
reorganization  law  to  indicate  that  it  was  intended  to  freeze  salaries 
of  persons  not  affected  by  the  reorganization. 

The  committee  report  on  the  reorganization  law  reads : 

This  provision  was  included  in  the  Senate  bill  last  year — when  the  reorgan- 
ization bill  was  first  up — and  provides  against  any  changes  in  compensation 
and  classification  of  personnel  until  there  has  been  sufficient  time  to  allocate 
to  the  proper  grades  the  duties  performed  by  the  transferred  personnel. 

We  had  one  bureau  that  was  directly  affected  by  the  reorganization 
plan,  and  that  is  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  because  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  was  joined  to  the  Bureau  of  Un- 
employment Compensation.  Since  we  knew  that  Bureau  was 
affected,  we  did  not  make  any  adjustment  in  the  salaries  of  top  per- 
sonnel in  that  Bureau,  and  we  did  that  deliberately  because  we  knew 
the  top  personnel  would  be  affected  by  the  reorganization  plan. 
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We  felt  that  we  were?  carrying  out  the  congressional  intent  when 
we  made  our  regular  semiannual  adjustments  of  no  greater  degree 
than  we  had  made  a year  previous,  and  did  not  make  any  adjust- 
ments for  the  personnel  affected  by  the  reorganization  plan. 

The  other  personnel,  Mr.  Corson's  bureau,  for  example,  which,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  includes  about  85  percent  of  our  personnel,  was 
not  affected  in  the  least,  and  are  not  today. 

Mr.  E ngel.  Wait  a minute.  After  assuming  that  you  had  made 
these  2,889  promotions  on  July  1 instead  of  June  15,  or  charging  in 
July,  your  record  still  shows  that  during  the  fiscal  year  you  would 
have  made  4,198  promotions,  as  against  1,404  administrative  promo- 
tions for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  That  was  a total  cost  of  $315,220, 
as  against  $118,900.  In  other  words,  even  taking  out  this  2,800  em- 
ployees, you  have  more  promotions. 

* Mr.  Altmeyer.  But  those  promotions  were  made  in  accordance 
with  this  policy  of  not  permitting  any  employee  who  got  a grade  of 
“very  good,”  or  “excellent,”  an  increase  of  more  than  once  a year, 
and  those  who  got  “Good,”  or  less  a promotion  oftener  than  once 
every  2 years. 

Now,  any  change  in  numbers,  between  1938  and  1939,  is  caused  by 
the  policy  which  has  been  in  effect  from  the  beginning.  In  other 
words,  a large  number  of  employees  who  were  not  eligible  for  in- 
creases in  the  previous  fiscal  year  became  eligible  in  1939  because  of 
their  greater  length  of  service. 

Mr.  Engel.  Well,  is  it  not  a fact  that  these  promotions  were  made 
to  try,  in  one  year,  to  get  the  average  level  of  your  employment  up 
to  the  level  which  has  been  reached  by  these  other  departments  after 
a number  of  years  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Absolutely  not,  Mr.  Engel. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  just  testified  the  reason  for  it  was  that,  if  I under- 
stood you  rightly,  your  average  employee’s  salary  was  so  far  below 
the  other  average  employee’s  salary  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I also  pointed  out  that  the  bulk  of  our  employees 
are  still  near  the  beginning  of  the  grade.  Nobody  would  ever  at- 
tempt to  bring  those  up  to  the  middle  of  the  grade  in  a year’s  time. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  A comparison  between  1939  and  1938  is  not  a fair 
one,  because  the  1938  promotions  were  made  by  applying  the  admin- 
istrative promotions  formula  to  the  employees  who  had  been  with 
us  for  at  least  a year  theretofore,  and  that  would  mean  that  the 
formula  would  apply  to  the  people  on  the  pay  roll  during  1937.  I 
think  the  table  which  you  have  there  is  the  same  as  this  that  I have. 
And  so,  the  basis  on  which  you  calculate  your  employees  eligible 
for  promotion  in  1938  is  considerably  less. 

Mr.  Engel.  But  the  average  number  of  employees’  promotions  is 
the  same  for  1938  and  1939. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  But  the  point  is  that  the  employees  who  were  with 
us  in  1939  were  largely  the  same  as  those  with  us  the  preceding  year, 
so  that  more  were  eligible  for  increases. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  can  add  anything  you  want  to  this  statement,  Mr. 
Altmeyer,  of  course. 

Now,  in  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  they  generally 
jump  their  personnel,  from  a cost  of  $368,980  to  $427,780,  promoting 
185  employees  at  an  annual  cost  of  $58,800.  Of  those  employees,  11 
employees — and  those  were  promotions — or  only  20  percent  of  them, 
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received  increases  in  salaries  of  from  $1,000  to  $1,600,  and  those'  11 
employees  received  total  annual  increases  of  $11,300.  In  other  words, 
of  course,  20  percent  of  these  increases  went  to  11  employees.  Forty- 
four  employees  on  the  total  roll  had  increases  of  $500  a year,  or  more, 
and  received  more  than  50  percent.  Those  44  employees  received 
$31,700,  according*  to  my  figures,  and  I have  the  names  of  all  the 
employees. 

Now,  were  these  promotions  made  prior  to  July  1,  1939,  in  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  made  with  the  knowledge,  con- 
sent, and  approval  of  the  Social  Security  Board?  In  other  words, 
did  the  Social  Security  Board  say  to  these  people,  in  effect,  “You  had 
better  get  your  promotions  in  before  July  1,  because  you  cannot  get 
them  after  J uly  1 ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  The  answer  is  “No.” 

Mr.  Engel.  Did  the  Social  Security  Board  know,  prior  to  July  1, 
that  those  approvals  were  being  made? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  We  learned  about  it,  as  I recall  it,  in  June. 

Mr.  Engel.  At  the  time  of  being  made  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No  ; after  they  were  made. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  knew  nothing  about  it  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No. 

Mr.  Engel.  Then  the  Social  Security  Board  itself  had  nothing  to 
do  with  claiming  these  promotions,  either  impliedly  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  Did  anyone  connected  with  the  Social  Security  Board? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  the  first  knowledge  you  had  of  these  promotions 
was  after  they  had  been  made  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  Now,  I would  like  to  have  you  furnish  me  this  in- 
formation, or,  rather,  furnish  the  committee,  and  I want  a copy : 

First,  I would  like  to  have  the  total  number  of  employees  in  the 
departmental  service,  which  is  the  Social  Security  Board,  under 
each  of  the  following  groups  or  divisions  under  the  civil  service: 

(a)  Total  number  of  such  employees. 

(b)  Total  number  with  efficiency  ratings  of  “Excellent.” 

( c ) Total  number  of  those  with  efficiency  ratings  of  “Very  good.” 

( d ) Total  number  of  those  with  efficiency  ratings  of  “Good.” 

(e)  Total  number  of  those  with  efficiency  ratings  below  “Good”; 
and 

(/)  Total  number  of  those  not  subject  to  efficiency  rating. 

And  I want  those  broken  down  in  the  same  group  as  the  civil 
service,  and  I want  a grand  total  of  civil  service  and  non-civil  serv- 
ice— all  as  of  June  30,  1939. 

Then,  I want,  second,  with  respect  to  each  of  the  foregoing  groups 
of  employees,  the  following : 

(a)  The  number  promoted  one  step  within  the  grade,  during  the 
year. 

( b ) The  number  promoted  two  steps  within  the  grade,  during  the 
year. 

( c ) The  number  of  those  promoted  three  steps  within  the  grade, 
during  the  year. 

( d ) The  number  of  those  promoted  four  steps  within  the  grade, 
during  the  year. 
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(e)  The  number  of  those  promoted  five  steps  within  the  grade, 
during  the  year. 

(/)  The  number  of  those  promoted  six  steps  within  the  grade, 
during  the  year. 

(g)  The  number  receiving  no  promotions  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  You  mean  with  each  efficiency  rating? 

Mr.  Engel.  Yes;  with  each  of  the  foregoing  groups. 


Administrative  promotions  in  the  departmental  service  of  the  Social  Security 

Board  during  the  fiscal  year  1939 


Civil-service  employees 

Efficiency  ratings 

Total 
number 
of  em- 
ployees 

Excel- 

lent 

Very 

good 

Good 

Below 
good  1 

Not  sub- 
ject 2 

Number  of  steps  Promoted  within  grade 
during  year: 4 

1. _ 

478 

189 

21 

4 

1 

1,322 

411 

26 

258 

3 

78 

4 

2, 136 
607 
47 
4 
l 

2_ _ 

3 

4. 

5 

(5 . 

Not  promoted - 

392 

1,003 

966 

65 

263 

2, 689 

Total 

1, 085 

2,  762 

1,  227 

65 

345 

5, 484 

Non-civil -service  employees 

Grand 
total 
number 
of  em- 
ployees 8 

Efficiency  ratings 

Total 
number 
of  em- 
ployees 

Excel- 

lent 

Very 

good 

Good 

Below 
good  1 

Not  sub- 
ject 2 

Number  of  steps  promoted 
within  grade  during  year: 4 
1____ ... 

6 

4 

2 

13 

9 

6 

2 

3 

2 

1 

27 

17 

3 

1 

2,163 

624 

50 

6 

1 

2 

3. .. 

4 . 

1 

5 

6.  

Not  promoted...  

2 

1 

2 

20 

25 

2.  714 

Total.. 

13 

24 

10 

26 

73 

6,557 

1 "Below  Good”  includes  ratings  of  "fair”  and  "unsatisfactory.” 

2 "Not  subject”  includes  employees  in  grades  above  CAF-12  and  P-5  and  those  not  in  service  when 
ratings  were  made. 

3 This  accounts  for  all  permanent  departmental  employees  of  the  Social  Security  Board  as  of  June  30, 1939. 

4 While  complete  statistics  are  not  immediately  available  on  cancellation  of  multiple-step  administrative 
Promotions  by  changes  in  grade,  such  cancelations  occurred  in  a substantial  number  of  cases.  This  was 
true  for  example,  in  the  case  of  1 employee  who  received  a 5-step  promotion. 


Mr.  Tarver.  May  I ask,  when  you  ask  for  the  number  promoted 
two  steps,  and  the  number  promoted  three  steps,  and  so  on,  you  would 
not  want  any  duplications  there — for  instance,  an  employee  who  has 
been  promoted  three  steps  has  also  been  promoted  two  steps? 

Mr.  Engel.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  mean  two  steps  only,  and  three  steps  only? 

Mr.  Engel.  Yes.  That  is,  the  number  of  employees  during  the  fiscal 
year  1939  who  have  had  one-step  promotions  within  the  grade,  and 
then  the  number  having  had  two  steps  would  exclude  the  first  group, 
and  so  on. 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  By  “steps,'1  you  mean  steps  within  the  grade? 

Mr.  Engel.  Yes.  * I am  not  so  much  concerned  about  the  step-up 
made,  grade-to-grade  promotions,  because  I think  it  is  inducive  to 
good  morale  to  use  the  men  that  you  can  within  the  department,  in- 
stead of  bringing  outside  employees  in — if  they  are  qualified. 

I think  I have  the  amount  of  the  annual  salary  in  my  information, 
now. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I might  observe  that  these  figures  relative  to  admin- 
istrative increases  for  the  whole  fiscal  year  1939  are  under  2 percent 
of  the  pay  roll,  and  that  the  bulk  of  that  will  in  time  be  offset  by 
grade  promotions,  as  the  organization  expands  and  as  people  resign, 
giving  opportunity  for  persons  to  be  promoted  from  one  grade  to 
another. 

Just  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  that,  on  June  30, 1939,  some  time  after 
the  last  increases  were  granted,  total  actual  salaries  exceeded  total 
minimum  salaries  by  approximately  $550,000.  Almost  that  amount, 
$537,180,  had  been  granted  in  the  preceding  12  months.  In  other 
words,  all  but  $13,000  of  $199,880  granted  during  previous  years  had 
been  canceled  bv  grade  promotions  and  separations. 

What  I am  bringing  out  is  that  these  administrative  increases  aver- 
aged a small  percentage  of  the  total  pay  roll  and  are  not  a permanent 
net  increase  of  the  pay  roll  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  because 
separations  and  expansion  of  the  service  enable  us  to  do  what  you 
state  you  favor,  and  that  is  to  grant  grade  promotions.  A person  may 
have  had  one  or  two  grade  increases,  which  are  entirely  canceled  out 
when  he  moves  to  the  beginning  salary  of  a higher  grade. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  is  noted  that  the  amount  for  administrative  pro- 
motions in  the  Department  estimate  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  $29,740, 
and  amount  needed  in  the  field  $21,000. 

It  is  also  noted  that  no  statement  is  made  as  to  the  amount  avail- 
able for  administrative  promotions  for  1939  and  1940.  I assume 
none  is  available  for  1940  since,  under  the  terms  of  the  legislative 
order,  it  is  not  admissible  for  the  year  1940. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  how  much  money  did  you  have  available  for 
1939,  covering  your  organization  for  administrative  promotions? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  You  mean,  how  much  did  we  estimate  for  that? 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  much  was  approved  in  the  passage  of  the  bill 
by  Congress  for  administrative  promotions? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  item  was  not  segregated. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  much  did  you  expend  during  the  fiscal  year  1939 
for  administrative  promotions,  then? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I would  say  the  figure  that  Mr.  Engel  has  just 
quoted. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  The  Judge  wants  to  know  the  actual  figures. 

Mr.  Tarver.  As  I understood  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Engel,  they 
stated  the  total  amount  of  increases  in  salary,  but,  as  I understand, 
Mr.  Altmeyer,  some  of  those  increases  in  salary  came  about  through 
death,  resignations,  and  so  forth,  and  I want  to  find  out  how  much 
additional  money  was  actually  expended  for  administrative  promo- 
tions during  the  years.  Can  you  supply  that  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 
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IT  there  hjid  been  no  turnover  and  no  grade  promotions,  the  cost  of  adminis- 
ir.ilivc  increases  in  the  fiscal  year  1939  would  have  been  as  follows: 
Promotions  granted — 

July  1938,  12  months $207,  760 

January  1939,  6 months 53,970 

June  15,  1939,  !•_>  month 9,228 

Total  cost 270,  958 

li  is  estimated,  however,  that  separations  and  grade  promotions  of  employees 
who  received  these  increases  decreased  the  total  cost  for  the  fiscal  year  1939  to 
about  $230,000.  Allowing  for  separations,  but  not  grade  promotions,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1940,  we  estimate  that  the  cost  in  that  year  of  administrative 
increases  granted  on  June  15,  1939,  which  is  the  comparable  figure  because  no 
further  increases  during  the  fiscal  year  is  possible,  will  be  about  $204,973.  If 
all  administrative  increases  granted  during  the  fiscal  year  1939  are  counted, 
the  total  net  cost  during  the  fiscal  year  1940,  allowing  for  separations,  but  not 
grade  promotions,  would  be  about  $450,000.  A large  proportion  of  this  amount 
will  be  offset  by  grade  promotions  during  later  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  Engel.  According  to  the  figures  that  I have  here,  the  annual 
cost  for  administrative  promotions  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  July 
1,  1939,  was  $537,180. 

Now,  what  is  it  you  want  to  know? 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  much  new  money  went  into  that  beyond  that  being 
paid  for  employees  in  the  positions  filled  ? 

Mr.  Engel.  Oh,  I see. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  This  is  for  the  fiscal  year  1939,  and  also  what  the  cost 
will  be  if  carried  out  for  the  year  1910  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  He  calculated  it  on  an  annual  basis? 

Mr.  Engel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  carry  out  this  plan 
which  you  have  formulated  for  the  year  1941,  with  the  limited  amount 
in  your  estimate,  are  you,  Mr.  Altmeyer  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Only  to  the  extent  the  estimates  lapse. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  plan  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  The  Budget  will  be  $50,740,  which,  I think,  you 
intimated  the  other  day,  you  were  going  to  strike  out. 

Mr.  Engel.  Did  I understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Altmeyer,  that  the 
law  provided  that  no  increase  in  salar}^  shall  be  made,  or  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Reorganization  Act  only  applied  to  the  period  between 
June  25  and  July  1. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No;  I said  the  reorganization  law  provides  that 
there  shall  be  no  change  in  salary  or  classification  during  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  reorganization  takes  place.  Under  the  original 
effective  date  of  the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  I,  it  would  have  taken 
effect  on  June  25,  1939.  Therefore,  this  freezing  would  have  been 
in  existence  only  for  this  6 days  in  June. 

Mr.  Engel.  If  that  were  true,  what  need  was  there  then  to  make 
these  promotions  on  June  15?  Why  didn't  you  make  them  on  July  1? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Because  then  Senator  Byrnes,  at  the  request  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  as  I remember  from  talking  it  over  with 
Mr.  Harold  Smith  at  that  time,  introduced  a resolution  making  a 
change  which  provided  that  not  only  reorganization  bill  No.  1 but 
reorganization  bill  No.  2 (which  would  otherwise  have  gone  into 
effect  a little  bit  after  July  1)  would  become  effective  July  1,  so  that 
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it  woukl  not  be  necessary  to  make  so  many  adjustments  in  the  transfer 
of  appropriations. 

Mr.  Engel.  But  it  actually  became  effective  July  1. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  Don’t  you  think  Congress  ought  to  have  something  to 
say  about  the  promotions  that  are  made? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes ; I do. 

Mr.  Engel.  Don’t  you  think  we  ought  to  have  a uniform  policy 
applying  to  all  Government  employees? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  demoralizing  on  the  employees  of, 
say,  the  Labor  Department  or  the  Treasury  Department  to  have 
men  there  who  have  not  had  an  increase  in  3 or  4 years  to  have  some- 
body say  that  if  he  had  gone  to  the  Social  Security  Board  he  could 
have  got  two  or  three  in  1 year? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Well 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  demoralizing  on  the  other 
employees  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  What  I tried  to  point  out 

Mr.  Engel.  You  don’t  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I think  it  might  be  demoralizing,  not  for  the  reason 
we  made  the  increases  but  because  they  had  not  been  able  to  make 
the  increases  they  should  have.  The  average  salary  that  we  have  is 
less  than  the  average  salary  of  comparable  Government  agencies. 

Mr.  Engel.  But  the  average  salary  of  these  other  Government 
agency  employees  was  arrived  at  after  working  for  years  and  trying 
to  earn  the  promotions  they  have  received,  and  these  new  employees 
you  have  cannot  expect  to  jump  in  6 months  to  the  same  salary  as  some 
other  employee  who  lias  worked  3 years. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  The  answer  to  that  is  we  are  closer  to  the  bottom 
limit  in  the  initial  salary  in  every  single  grade  than  is  true  of  the  older 
established  departments. 

Take  this  matter  of  travel,  another  item  which  you  mentioned  yes- 
terday. If  that  is  earmarked,  it  means,  for  example,  that  even  though 
we  may  feel  it  was  more  economical  to  put  people  out  in  the  field  than 
to  add  several  people  in  a central  place  somewhere  and  handle  the 
matter  by  correspondence,  which  is  always  on  the  face  of  it  cheaper, 
we  would  not  be  able  to  do  it. 

This  travel  allowance  is  not  for  transcontinental  travel.  It  is  for 
travel  away  from  home.  Our  people  do  not  like  to  be  away  from 
home,  and  the  amount  of  travel  we  have  estimated  here,  because  of 
the  establishment  of  these  new  offices,  averages  about  half  per  day 
per  employee  as  this  year. 

ESTIMATES  FOR  INFORMATIONAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  Engel.  The  Informational  Service.  You  are  in  charge  of  that, 
Mr.  Stern? 

Mr.  Stern.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Engel.  The  total  amount  for  the  Informational  Service,  not 
including  printing  and  binding,  was  $291,504  for  1940.  That  is  what 
I have  here. 

Mr,  Stern.  That  figure  includes  other  obligations. 

Mr.  Engel.  Not  printing  and  binding? 
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Mr.  Stern.  Not  printing  and  binding. 

M r.  Engel.  It  includes  personal  services,  materials,  and  so  forth-— — 

Mr.  Stern.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Engel.  Of  that  amount,  $219,260  was  for  personal  services? 

Mr.  Stern.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  much  did  you  have  in  addition  to  that  for  printing 
and  binding  for  the  year  1940?  You  can  supply  that  figure  later  if 
you  haven’t  it. 

Mr.  Stern.  That  figure  is  $148,550. 

Mr.  Engel.  During  1941  you  are  asking  for  $285,698;  that  is  right? 

Mr.  Stei  «n.  Not  including  the  printing. 

Mr.  Am  meyer.  That  is  a slight  decrease. 

Mr.  Engel.  Of  which  $218,760  is  for  personal  service.  How  much 
do  you  get  for  printing  and  binding  in  addition  to  these  figures? 
How  much  did  you  get  in  1940,  and  how  much  are  you  asking  for 
in  1941? 

Mr.  Stern.  We  will  have  to  submit  those  figures  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Engel.  As  I recall,  it  was  about  $160,000. 

Mr.  Stern.  It  was  around  there.  I don’t  recall  what  the  figures 
were. 

Mr.  Collins.  The  1941  figures  for  printing  for  the  Board  includes 
$166,350  for  miscellaneous  pamphlets,  informational  circulars,  bul- 
letins, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Engel.  Do  you  have  the  figures  for  1940  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  $148,550.  That  is  for  all  types  of  pamphlets,  infor- 
mational circulars,  and  bulletins. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  makes  the  total  for  1941  around  $450,000.  In 
other  words,  while  you  are  asking  for  $6,000  less  on  this  first  class 
of  items,  you  are  asking  actually  for  $18,000  more  for  printing  and 
binding,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Stern.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Engel.  Why  should  not  that  informational  service  come 
down?  Here  we  are  with  45,000,000  people  who  have  cards;  there 
are  45,000,000  employees  to  whom  other  employees  can  go  to  get  in- 
formation as  to  what  to  do.  Is  it  still  necessary  to  carry  on  that 
amount  of  informational  service  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  Yes;  we  feel  that  the  task  of  educating  forty-odd  mil- 
lion account-card  holders,  beneficiaries  of  the  act,  is  really  a very 
intricate  one,  since  the  amendments  have  come  into  effect,  because  it 
it  is  now  much  more  difficult  than  it  was  before  to  explain  the  act. 
Furthermore,  we  have  now  taken  over  the  employment  service  and 
we  have  that  job  to  do,  too. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  service? 

Mr.  Stern.  The  former  employment  service  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Engel.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  reach  a point  with  this 
informational  service  when  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  reduce  the 
amount.  Surely  the  situation  is  this;  when  we  have  45,000,000  em- 
ployees now  who  know  what  to  do,  who  are  actually  doing  some  of 
these  things,  it  ought  not  require  as  much  informational  service  as 
when  we  didn’t  have  anybody. 

Mr.  Stern.  But  we  are  getting  word  from  employers  and  labor 
leaders,  letters  and  other  messages,  all  the  time,  that  they  don’t  be- 
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Tieve  their  people  understand  this,  and  they  are  willing  to  gp  along 
and  help  us  distribute  our  pamphlets. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  are  asking  actually  an  increase  of  $18,000  for  print- 
ing and  binding  and  pamphlets  over  last  year. 

Mr.  Stern.  We  feel  that  the  act  is  much  more  difficult  to  explain 
than  it  was  before,  and  the  people  don’t  understand  it,  and  there  will 
be  a saving  in  administrative  cost  if  they  do  understand  it. 

Mr.  Engel.  In  other  words,  the  total  appropriation  for  the  year 
1941  is  actually  larger  than  it  was  for  1940. 

Mr.  Stern.  On  the  printing  and  binding. 

Mr.  Engel.  I mean  the  total  amount  you  are  spending  for  informa- 
tional service. 

Mr.  Stern.  We  have  cut  down  considerably  on  the  personnel, 

Mr.  Engel.  Wait  a minute 

Mr.  Stern.  Not  since  last  year,  but  throughout  the  last  2 years. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  have  cut  personnel  from  $219,504  down  to  $218,760. 

Mr.  Stern.  I mean  gradually. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  was  your  appropriation  in  1939 ; total  ? 

Mr.  Stern.  I mean  it  was  $360,000  for  salaries  alone  in  1937.  We 
have  been  gradually  cutting  down  on  our  personnel. 

IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  SERVICE 

Mr.  Engel.  What  is  this  in-service  training  you  have  over  here  at 
the  Agricultural  Department  for  employees,  Mr.  Altmeyer?  Have 
you  got  a training  service  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Not  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  have  one,  haven’t  you? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  have  a group  of  training  personnel  solely  for 
service  within  the  Social  Security  Board. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  is  the  only  training  service  you  have? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Engel.  Is  there  any  tuition  paid? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No. 

Mr.  Engel.  Who  does  the  training,  who  are  the  teachers? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  They  are  direct  employees  of  the  Social  Security 
Board.  It  is  headed  up  by  William  L.  Shurz,  chief  of  the  training 
division. 

Mr.  Engel,  You  train  people  for  the  field  there? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 


lettering  of  official  cars 

Mr.  Engel.  Are  ail  the  cars  that  you  have  marked  plainly  for  the 
Social  Security  Board  and  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  Mr.  Collins? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir.  We  got  out  a circular  on  November  30,  1939, 
calling  attention  to  the  provisions  in  the  Treasury-Post  Office  bill 
which  prohibits  the  use  of  Government  cars  for  personal  purposes. 
We  also  cited  the  Code  provision  which  requires  that  the  name  of  the 
establishment  be  conspicuously  painted  on  the  cars.  So  far  as  I can 
learn,  those  provisions  are  being  observed.  We  did,  however,  have 
a little  difficulty  with  the  C.  C.  C.  cooperating  departments,  Interior 
and  Agriculture,  misconstruing  our  circular  as  requiring  additional 
painting  being  put  on  the  cars,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ob- 


jected  also  on  the  ground  that  the  painting  on  the  doors  of  the  cars 
made  them  too  conspicuous,  so  that  their  use  after  regular  hours  for 
official  purposes  might  easily  be  misconstrued.  The  contention  of  the 
Interior  Department  is  that  the  use  of  official  tags,  without  painting 
of  any  kind  on  (lie  body  of  the  cars,  should  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Engel.  Official  tags  without  painting. 

M r.  Collins.  Without  painting  on  the  cars.  That  question  is  still 
n j>  with  (he  Interior  Department.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
wrote  the  Administrator  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  believe  it  would 
serve  any  useful  purpose  having  painting  put  on  the  doors,  in  view 
of  ( he  fact  that  they  had  the  official  tags  on  the  cars. 

Mr.  Engel.  He  wrote  to  the  Administrator. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes.  The  letter  was  actually  addressed  to  Mr. 
McEntee,  Director  of  the  C.  C.  C. 

Mr.  Engel.  What  does  the  Interior  Department  have  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Collins.  This  is  in  connection  with  the  C.  C.  C.  cars. 

Mr.  Engel.  Does  the  Agriculture  Department  comply  with  that 
order  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  The  Agriculture  Department  is  complying  with  it  so 
far  as  we  know,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  wrote  he  did  not 
think  it  was  advisable,  but  there  was  too  much  room  for  misunder- 
standing where  the  cars  were  used  outside  of  office  hours  on  official 
business. 

Mr.  Engel.  In  other  words,  he  didn’t  want  the  cars  identified,  and 
if  they  were  identified,  there  might  be  some  public  reaction. 

Mr.  Collins.  In  justice  to  the  Interior  Department  I might  read 
exactly  what  they  wrote. 

Mr.  Engel.  I would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Collins  (reading)  : 

1 object,  in  the  tirst  place,  to  any  lettering  being  painted  upon  the  body 
of  passenger  cars  used  by  employees  of  this  Department  and,  secondly,  I object 
to  the  omission  of  the  name  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Of  course,  I 
have  no  particular  objection  to  adding  “Federal  Security  Agency”  to  the  let- 
tering on  the  present  special  license  tags  which  are  now  in  use,  and  which 
identify  the  vehicle  as  Government-owned.  If  the  lettering  is  to  notify  tax- 
payers that  the  car  is  an  official  one  and  is  used  for  official  business  only, 
it  can  be  done  less  conspicuously.  The  proposed  lettering  would  undoubtedly 
prove  embarrassing  to  many  of  our  employees  who  must  use  their  cars  after 
regular  working  hours  on  official  business  in  making  important  contacts,  but 
Ihe  use  of  which  might  be  misinterpreted  by  a casual  observer.  I use  official 
Government  cars  on  which  purposefully  there  is  no  lettering  except  the  license 
tag,  and  I do  not  see  why  the  employees  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  even 
though  paid  from  C.  C.  C.  funds,  should  be  inflicted  with  a form  of  advertising 
which  I find  objectionable  for  myself. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Who  signed  that  letter? 

Mr.  Collins.  It  is  signed  by  Harold  L.  Ickes. 

Mr.  Engel.  Doesn’t  the  law  require  him  to  mark  it  plainly?  Have 
you  a copy  of  the  law  there? 

Mr.  Collins.  The  circular  quoted  the  law. 

Mr.  Engel.  The  circular  issued  by  whom? 

Mr.  Collins.  By  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Mr.  Engel.  Read  the  circular — the  law,  I mean. 

Mr.  Collins  (reading)  : 

No  part  of  any  money  appropriated  by  any  Act  shall  be  used  for  purchasing, 
maintaining,  driving,  or  operating  any  carriage  or  vehicle  * * * for  the 
personal  or  official  use  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  any  of  the  executive 
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departments  or  other  Government  establishments  at  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  unless  * * * all  such  carriages  and  vehicles  so  procured  and 

used  for  official  purposes  shall  have  conspicuously  painted  thereon  at  all  times 
the  full  name  of  the  executive  department  or  other  branch  of  the  public  service 
to  which  the  same  belong,  and  in  the  service  of  which  the  same  are  used. 

Mr.  Tarver.  H want  to  know  liow  any  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment gets  around  that  requirement  of  the  law,  and  how  you  can 
use  any  funds  for  the  operation  and  the  maintenance  of  these  vehi- 
cles in  any  department  without  complying  with  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  As  I read  the  law,  the  money  is  not  available  for 
operating  these  cars  unless  they  are  painted. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  as  a matter  of  fact  they  are  not,  in  the  Interior 
Department,  so  painted. 

Mr.  Collins.  The  Interior  Department  contends  that  the  official 
tag  “Department  of  the  Interior”  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  its  contention  in  that  respect  is  patently  errone- 
ous. I am  just  wondering  whether  or  not  the  Interior  Department 
is  disregarding  the  law.  Is  it,  as  a matter  of  fact,  disregarding  the 
law? 

Mr.  Collins.  I only  have  this  letter  from  Secretary  Ickes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  about  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  funds 
administered  by  the  Interior  Department? 

Mr.  Collins.  The  question  arose  because  of  the  issuance  of  this 
circular  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  calling  attention  to  the 
two  provisions  of  the  law  and  designating  the  type  of  painting  that 
should  be  placed  on  cars  that  did  not  carry  painting  at  the  present 
time.  After  a meeting  with  the  director  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  this  circular  was  passed  out  for  compliance  insofar  as  cars  or 
equipment  purchased  from  the  C.  C.  C.  funds  was  concerned,  and  the 
response  was  that  which  I have  just  read. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Of  course,  the  Secretary  objects  to  the  law,  but  that 
does  not  have  any  effect,  that  does  not  change  the  law,  and  I am 
wondering  whether  or  not  the  law  has  been  carried  out  in  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  motor  equipment,  in  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  acting  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Mr.  Collins.  Well,  it  would  appear  from  this  reply  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  that  so  far  as  passenger  cars  are  involved,  it  is 
not  being  complied  with. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  is  he  getting  the  money  which  is  not  available 
unless  the  requirement  is  met? 

Mr.  Collins.  Y on  will  recall  when  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
estimates  were  under  consideration,  it  was  shown  that  a large  sum 
of  money  is  transferred  for  expenditure  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  they  are  enabled  to  purchase  their 
equipment  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Tarver.  But  the  Comptroller  General  should  be  notified  that 
they  are  not  complying  with  that  requirement  made  by  Congress,  in 
which  event  those  funds  would  not  be  available. 

Mr.  Collins.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Tarver.  And  I am  wondering  if  it  isn’t  your  duty,  on  account 
of  the  position  you  hold  with  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  to  call 
that  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Comptroller  General. 
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Mr.  C ollins.  The  matter  has  not  yet  been  disposed  of  with  the 
Interior  Department.  It  will  be  further  discussed  with  the  Interior 
Department  to  the  end  that  all  cars  will  be  properly  marked.  When 
the  discussion  was  first  had  with  the  cooperating  departments,  they 
reached  t he  conclusion  that  the  Federal  Security  Agency  was  requir- 
ing a lot  of  painting  to  go  on  the  cars  in  addition  to  the  painting 
already  on  the  different  types  of  automotive  equipment.  “Federrn 
Security  Agency,  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  Official”  was  what  we 
suggested  go  on  the  cars. 

Mr.  I "arver.  But  this  restriction  as  to  the  use  of  money  carried  in 
(he  appropriation  bill  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  motor 
equipment  has  been  effective  throughout  this  fiscal  year,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Collins.  That  is  taken  from  the  Code.  This  law  has  been  in 
effect  for  a great  many  years. 

Mr.  Tarver.  How  have  they  been  able  to  get  money  without  having 
their  cars  marked  as  required  by  law? 

Mr.  Collins.  If  the  Department  of  Interior  purchased  an  auto- 
mobile and  did  not  paint  it,  unless  the  Comptroller  General  sent  a 
representative  to  investigate,  the  matter  would  not  be  brought  to 
light.  If  you  saw  a car  on  the  street  unpainted,  unless  you  looked  at 
the  official  tag,  you  could  not  identify  it  as  a Government  automobile. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  other  words,  they  were  using  the  funds  in  violation 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  Collins.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  They  have  a legal  department  down  there  to  keep 
the  Department  posted  as  to  the  enactments  by  the  Congress,  do  they 
not  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Is  there  any  excuse  that  you  know  of  as  to  why 
there  should  not  be  a proper  compliance  with  that  law? 

Mr.  Collins.  Not  that  I know  of. 

use  of  cars  for  official  purposes 

Mr.  Houston.  Are  these  cars  used  for  any  unofficial  use  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  There  is  in  the  Treasury  Department-Post  Office  Act 
a provision  which  prohibits  the  use  of  these  cars.  It  reads : 

No  appropriation  available  for  the  executive  departments  and  independent 
establishments  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1940, 
whether  contained  in  this  act  or  any  other  act  shall  be  expended  * * * for 

the  maintenance,  operation,  and  repair  of  any  Government-owned  motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying  vehicle  not  used  exclusively  for  official  purposes,  and  “official 
purposes”  shall  not  include  the  transportation  of  officers  and  employees  between 
their  domiciles  and  places  of  employment,  except  in  cases  of  medical  officers  on 
out-patient  medical  services.  * * * 

The  limitations  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  motor  vehicle  for 
official  use  of  the  President  or  of  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments. 

Mr.  Engel.  Flave  you,  Mr.  Altmeyer,  or  Mr.  Powell,  or  any  of  the 
Department  heads,  been  checking  up  and  seeing  whether  this  law  is 
being  complied  with,  about  using  these  cars  for  private  purposes? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  So  far  as  we  know  they  are  not  used  for  anything 
except  official  purposes.  There  is  one  car  assigned  to  the  three  Board 
members,  but  aside  from  that,  all  the  other  cars  are  for  the  use  of 
employees  as  they  may  request  them  of  the  despatcher. 

Mr.  Engel.  They  are  pool  cars. 
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Mr.  Altmeyer.  Pool  ears ; yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  Will  you  ask  Mr.  McNutt  to  check  up  on  this  and  find 
out  whether  or  not  these  cars  are  used  privately  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I can  see  no  plausible  excuse  as  to  why  any  depart- 
ment head  should  in  any  manner  lend  himself  to  a violation  of  the 
laws  laid  down  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Engel.  How  can  a department  head  enforce  the  law  and 
apply  it  to  those  under  him  if  he  himself  violates  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  You  understand  in  this  provision  in  the  appropria- 
tion act  it  says : 

Limitations  of  this  subdivision  shall  not  apply  to  any  motor  vehicles  for 
official  use  of  the  President  or  of  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments — 

I so  that  so  far  as  personal  use  is  concerned,  this  would  not  prohibit  it. 

Mr.  Engel.  The  heads  of  departments  are  exempted? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  By  that  you  mean 

Mr.  Collins.  The  heads  of  the  executive  departments.  That 
means  the  Cabinet. 

QUESTION  AS  TO  ECONOMY  OF  TAXI  SERVICE 

Mr.  Engel.  Would  it  not  be  cheaper,  Mr.  Altmeyer,  so  far  as 
District  service  is  concerned,  could  we  not  make  some  economies,  so 
; far  as  car  service  is  concerned,  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  by 
letting  the  employees  use  taxicabs? 

When  I went  out  there  they  gave  me  a car,  and  did  everything  they 
I could  to  help  me,  and  you  did  everything  you  could.  I want  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  all  the  cooperation  and  support  I have 
j received  from  you  individually,  and  from  members  of  the  Board, 
from  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Collins  and  on  down.  They  came  down 
with  a car,  and  I would  drive  out  there,  and  that  car  was  standing 
there  doing  nothing  from  the  time  I got  there  in  the  morning  until 
1 I came  back. 

Now,  a 20-cent  taxicab  fee  would  have  taken  me  down  there  and  a 
20-cent  taxicab  fee  would  have  brought  me  back. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Here  is  what  we  do.  We  have  what  are  called 
shuttle  cars.  They  are  shuttled  between  the  various  buildings,  and 
they  go  on  schedule.  The  people  know  what  the  schedule  is  and  there 
is  usually  a full  load.  When  they  get  to  the  other  end,  there  is 
another  crowd  waiting  to  come  back,  and  in  that  way  we  get  the 
maximum  use  out  of  the  car. 

When  they  are  not  going  between  buildings,  they  make  a request 
of  this  dispatcher  for  a car  to  go  here,  there,  or  elsewhere.  We  watch 
these  cars  and  we  plan  the  use  made  of  these  cars  to  see  that  we 
get  the  maximum  use  out  of  them. 

So  far  as  using  taxis  is  concerned,  there  is  no  provision 

Mr.  Engle.  I understand  that,  but  I am  discussing  what  should 
be  done  to  make  a saving.  You  are  going  to  move  into  the  new 
building ; Baltimore  is  going  to  be  brought  over  here,  and  the  build- 
ings will  all  be  consolidated,  which  will  make  less  use  for  a car. 

I Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Engel.  There  isn’t  a public  building  we  have  here  but  what 
! lies  within  the  first  zone,  or  the  20-cent  rate  zone.  I am  just  won- 
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dering  how  much  saving  could  be  made.  How  many  cars  do  you  have 
over  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  have  10  cars. 

Mr.  Engel.  That  includes  the  one  assigned  to  the  Board? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Engel.  There  is  one  car  for  the  three  Board  members? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  right. 

Mi*.  Mitchell.  I might  give  a little  information  on  this  subject. 
This  question  has  been  previously  discussed,  and  we  attempted  to 
make  some  very  quick  and  rough  computations,  which  showed  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  effect  certain  economies  by  the  use  of  taxi- 
cabs rather  than  owning  our  own  cars,  but  under  existing  legisla- 
tion we  cannot  be  reimbursed  for  expenditures  for  taxicabs  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Engel.  Did  you  make  an  estimate  as  to  how  much  you  could 
save  by  doing  that? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I think  probably  we  could  save  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  25  percent,  but  I want  to  emphasize  that  that  is  an 
extremely  rough  and  quickly  made  computation. 

ADVISABILITY  OF  EARMARKING  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS 

Mr.  Engel.  I want  to  discuss  here  the  advisability  of  earmarking 
these  appropriations.  We  have  here  a permanent  department,  going 
to  be  here  permanently.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  every  other  per- 
manent department  is  upon  a basis  where  the  appropriations  are  ear- 
marked for  a certain  purpose,  and  the  portion  that  is  not  used  for  that 
purpose  reverts  back  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

I have  been  going  over  the  Social  Security  Board  request  estimate 
for  1939,  and  the  amount  actually  expended  in  1939,  and  also  I have 
before  me  the  amount  estimated  and  presented  to  the  Budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1940,  and  the  actual  expenditures  for  the 
first  6 months. 

Taking  1939,  I find  that  sometimes  the  amount  you  asked  for  and 
justified  before  the  Budget  Bureau  is  three  times  the  amount  you 
actually  spent,  so  that  either  there  must  have  been  changes  in  condi- 
tions, or  whoever  supplied  the  estimates  did  not  furnish  the  commit- 
tee with  proper  information. 

For  instance,  in  1939,  the  estimate  justified  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  supplies  and  materials 
was  $1,088,552,  whereas  the  actual  amount  expended  for  that  purpose 
was  only  $363,457. 

For  storage  and  care  of  vehicles  you  asked  for  $6,000,  while  the 
amount  expended  was  $807. 

Communication  service,  you  asked  $516,022  and  actually  expended 
$220  000 

Travel  expenses  asked  for,  $1,275,000;  expended,  $1,150,440. 

Transportation  of  things  and  services,  asked  for,  $105,904;  expended, 
$30,214. 

Furnishing  heat,  light,  and  power,  $105,190;  expended,  $67,631. 

Kent — it  doesn’t  say  what  kind — $1,991,252;  and  under  expenditures 
you  have  two  items;  here  is  rent,  $653,793,  and  the  second  item  is  rental 
of  equipment,  $990,678. 

Repairs  and  alterations,  you  asked  for  $101,870;  expended,  $60,329. 
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Special  and  miscellaneous  current  expenses,  asked  for  $143,445; 
expended,  $41,450. 

You  have,  in  addition  to  that,  which  must  go  apparently  into  the 
operation  and  maintenance  item,  actually  expended  in  1939,  $152,008. 

Equipment,  you  ask  for  $498,275;  expended,  $402,496. 

The  total  of  these  amounts  that  you  asked  for  in  1939,  according 
to  the  Budget  estimate,  was  $5,831,510,  and  you  actually  spent  $4,140,- 
227.  In  other  words,  according  to  my  figures,  you  actually  spent 
$1,691,283  less  than  you  asked  for,  or  almost  30  percent  less. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  pretty  good,  isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Engel.  No;  I don’t  think  so. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I mean,  if  we  didn’t  need  to  spend  what  we  esti- 
mated— 

Mr.  Engel.  No;  but  I think  this  committee  ought  to  have  correct 
estimates;  you  ought  to  be  able  to  furnish  this  committee  with  esti- 
! mates  that  come  closer  than  30  percent. 

In  other  words,  I don’t  see  why  this  committee  cannot  be  fur- 
nished estimates  which  will  make  it  unnecessary  to  make  these  appro- 
priations of  $6,130,000.  If  we  had  had  this  earmarked,  this  $1,000,- 
000-odd  would  have  automatically  reverted  to  the  Treasury.  After 
making  these  promotions  of  all  these  people,  and  the  extra  expense, 
you  had  so  much  money  that  you  turned  back  $1,500,000  to  the 
Treasury  in  1939. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  We  are  very  proud  of  that. 

Mr.  Engel.  Sure  you  are.  But  on  the  other  hand,  I think  you 
, ought  to  be  able  to  furnish  this  committee  estimates  which  will  come 
i closer  to  your  actual  needs,  rather  than  make  it  necessary  to  appro- 
i priate  all  this  money 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  It  reverts  to  the  Treasury  anyway,  and  may  I 
say  this:  We  try  to  make  accurate  estimates,  but  the  very  facts  you 
have  brought  out  indicate  to  my  mind  the  impossibility  or  unde- 
sirability, in  the  interest  of  maximum  efficiency  and  economy,  of 
undertaking  to  earmark  at  this  early  date  in  our  administrative 
experience.  We  all  have  to  recognize  that  we  are  starting  the  great- 
j est  undertaking  of  its  kind  that  lias  ever  been  attempted,  and  many 
people  told  us  we  couldn’t  do  it.  So  far  we  have  had  a measurable 
degree  of  success  in  doing  the  job  as  it  has  unfolded,  but  I am  frank 
with  you,  that  as  this  next  year  develops  we  expect  that  we  will  need 
to  modify  procedures  of  one  kind  or  another  in  the  light  of  accumu- 
lating experience.  I wouldn’t  want  you  to  feel  that  we  were  ignor- 
ing, or  had  submitted  in  the  past,  estimates  that  we  did  not  feel  were 
justified.  It  is  simply  that  no  human  being  can  at  this  stage  in  our 
development  estimate  accurately  all  of  these  various  items. 

Mr.  Engel.  I am  not  contending  you  can  estimate  to  the  dollar,  but 
it  seems  to  me — well,  here  are  supplies  and  materials— -you  ask  for 
$1,088,560,  and  you  only  use  $363,000.  In  other  words,  you  asked  for 
three  times  the  amount  you  actually  used  for  that  purpose. 

Here  is  the  situation ; if  we  are  going  to  keep  on  appropriating  like 
I that,  what  is  the  use  of  holding  hearings?  You  come  here  and  justify 
ij  $1,088,000  for  supplies  and  materials  before  the  committee,  and  then 
use  $363,000.  It  is  putting  this  committee  in  a position  wffiere  they 
; can  come  back  to  us  and  say  that  this  committee  gave  you  $1,088,000 
1 and  you  only  used  $363,000;  and  we  are  open  to  the  charge  that  we 
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have  been  extravagant  with  the  taxpayers’  money.  That  is  the  posi- 
tion you  are  putting  us  in. 

Mr.  Tarver.  May  I make  this  suggestion,  Mr.  Altmeyer?  There 
may  be  some  explanation  of  these  discrepancies  between  the  estimates 
and  expenditures  as  to  particular  items  which  you  do  not  have  at 
your  fingertips  right  now,  and  you  may,  if  you  see  proper,  when  you 
revise  your  remarks,  insert  in  the  record  such  explanation. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 

The  general  explanation  I have  made  of  the  reason  for  the  spread  between 
estimates  and  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  1939  applies  with  special  emphasis 
to  “Supplies  and  materials’’ — the  category  in  which  the  spread  is  greatest.  The 
estimates  for  1939  were  originally  made  in  August  of  1937.  At  that  time  we  had 
had  little  more  than  a year’s  operating  experience.  We  were  building  a new 
organization  for  a completely  new  governmental  program.  We  had  to  do  the  best 
we  could  with  the  facts  at  hand.  Our  “Supplies  and  materials”  estimate  was 
based  largely  upon  our  previous  per  capita  expenditures  multiplied  by  the  ap- 
proximate number  of  new  personnel  provided  for  in  our  estimates.  When  it 
was  found  that  economies  could  be  effected  by  delaying  the  recruitment  of  per- 
sonnel our  expenditures  for  the  item  in  question  were  reduced  in  proportion. 
Careful  supervision  over  purchases  also  accounted  for  reduction  in  supply  costs 
as  well  as  in  other  items  of  expense.  As  we  continue  to  gain  experience  a closer 
relationship  between  estimates  and  expenditures  may  properly  be  expected. 

Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Chairman,  I suggested  that  in  the  beginning.  That 
is  why  I read  it  in  the  record.  Let  me  read  into  the  record  the  1940 
estimates  and  the  amount  actually  used  the  first  6 months,  because  it  is 
going  to  be  vital  as  to  what  we  can  do  here. 

Personal  services,  estimated,  $18,531,114;  actual  amount  used  in  the 
first  6 months,  $9,148,122. 

Supplies  and  materials,  asked  for,  $374,354 ; amount  used  in  the  first 
6 months,  $132,945. 

Storage  of  cars  and  vehicles,  amount  asked  for,  $917 ; amount  used  in 
the  first  6 months,  $287. 

Communications,  amount  asked  for,  $245,589 ; amount  actually  used 
in  first  6 months,  $79,614. 

Travel,  amount  asked  for,  $1,502,920;  amount  actually  used  in  the 
first  6 months,  $628,050. 

Transportation  of  things,  amount  asked  for,  $58,655;  amount  used 
in  first  6 months,  $14,602. 

Advertising,  you  asked  for  nothing  and  spent  $483. 

Note. — Nothing  was  asked  for  Social  Security  Board,  but  $300  was  provided 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  employment  center,  which  was  absorbed  by  the 
Social  Security  Board.) 

Mr.  Engel.  Heat,  light,  and  power,  asked  for,  $90,162;  amount 
actually  spent  in  first  6 months,  $28,816. 

Rental  of  space,  asked  for,  $938,405 ; amount  actually  used  in  first  6 
months,  $348,092. 

Rental  of  equipment,  asked  for,  $944,281;  amount  actually  used  in 
first  6 months,  $442,119. 

Repairs  and  alterations,  asked  for,  $66,933;  amount  actually  ex- 
pended in  first  6 months,  $21,610. 

Operations,  maintenance,  special,  amount  asked  for,  $174,450;  an- 
other item,  $157,710;  amount  actually  used  in  the  first  6 months, 
$73,675.  The  estimates  for  this  item  included  $100,000  for  the  secur- 
ing of  data  relating  to  the  death  of  annuitants.  All  expenditures  for 
this  purpose  will  occur  after  January  1,  1940. 
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Equipment,  $318,427  asked  for;  amount  actually  used  in  first  6 
months,  $144,423. 

The  total  amount  you  have  asked  for,  exclusive  of  pay  rolls,  $4,872,- 
803,  and  you  have  used  here  $1,914,717. 

Those  are  the  items  that  were  given  to  me  over  the  phone,  these 
items  for  the  first  6 months.  I asked  for  them  the  other  day,  and  they 
gave  them  to  me  in  lump  sum.  I don’t  care  to  prolong  the  discussion, 
and  this  is  the  final  thing  I would  like  to  ask : I would  like  to  have  an 
explanation  as  to  the  discrepancy,  which  you  can  furnish  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I might  point  out  that  the  amounts  listed  above  as 
“actually  used”  during  the  first  6 months  represent  adjusted  encum- 
brances and  are  not  the  amounts  actually  disbursed  during  that  period. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I would  like  to  ask  this  question  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Altmeyer.  So  far  as  you  may  have  failed  to  use  during  the  first 
6 months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  1940  the  items  of  appropriation 
for  personal  services  and  supplies  and  perhaps  some  other  items 
which  are  included  in  the  apropriations,  one-half  of  the  total  amount 
made  available  or  estimated  for  expenditure  in  the  present  fiscal 
year  1940,  is  there  not  a seeming  discrepancy  related  to  the  question 
of  gradual  increase  in  your  personnel  made  necessary  by  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  which  have  required  the  performance  of 
additional  duties  and  securing  of  a large  number  of  personnel  be- 
ginning with  January  1 of  the  present  year,  and  continuing  through- 
out the  last  6 months  of  the  present  year? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  main  reason. 

Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Chairrpan,  I don’t  want  anything  I have  said  here 
as  to  this  information  I have  asked  for  to  be  regarded  as  any  reflec- 
tion upon  the  administration  of  the  Social  Security  Board.  I think 
you  have  done  a fine  job.  I made  the  statement  yesterday  and  I want 
to  say  it  again,  that  the  Baltimore  office  is  doing  everything  in  the 
way  of  economy  and  work  that  they  would  do  if  they  were  operating 
as  a private  insurance  company,  with  a president,  a board  of  directors, 
stockholders,  and  all  that.  But  what  I am  getting  at  is  this : The 
time  ought  to  come  when  we  ought  to  put  the  Social  Security  Board 
on  the  same  system  of  appropriating  money  as  every  other  perma- 
nent department  with  regard  to  earmarking  appropriations. 

Furthermore,  I would  like  to  have  you  state  to  what  extent  this 
committee  could  earmark  these  apropriations  and  not  handicap  you 
in  your  work.  I realize  you  are  still  growing,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  bill  was  passed  in  1935,  wasn’t  it? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  You  have  been  operating  4 years  under  the  bill,  and 
the  time  ought  to  be  approaching  now  when  we  can  at  least  partially 
earmark  these  funds,  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  earmarking  it  all  as 
are  other  appropriations. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I suggest,  Mr.  Altmeyer,  in  order  to  save  time,  that  in 
revising  }Tour  remarks  you  add  such  explanation  as  you  desire  with 
regard  to  the  subject  of  inquiry  last  brought  to  your  attention. 

BREAK-BOWN  SHOWING  LEGAL  RESIDENCE  AND  NUMBER  OF  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Tarver.  Mr.  Altmeyer,  would  it  be  advisable  for  you,  without 
too  much  trouble,  to  break  down  your  personnel  as  between  States  of 
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residence  as  of  the  time  of  their  appointment  and  furnish  that  for 
the  record? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Employments  of  the  Social  Security  Board , by  States  of  legal  residence,  Feb . 29, 

191/0 


State 

Number  of 
employees 

j State 

Number 'of 
employees 

Total 1 

11, 155 

Nebraska 

175 

Nevada 

District  of  Columbia 

533 

Nevg  Hampshire 

56 

Alabama...  ... 

164 

New  Jersey _ 

266 

Arizona 

34 

New  Mexico.. 

34 

Arkansas 

119 

New  York. . 

1 294 

California ... 

291 

North  Carolina 

' 198 

Colorado .. 

136 

North  Dakota  . 

67 

Connecticut. ..  ... 

170 

Ohio . 

379 

Delaw  re . . 

23 

Oklahoma 

169 

Florida _.  ... 

123 

Oregon  _ ..  . . 

-89 

Georgia 

147 

Pennsylvania 

996 

Idaho ..  

45 

Rhode  Island 

74 

Illinois...  ...  ..  . 

601 

South  Carolina  . . . 

105 

Indiana . . ...  . 

244 

South  Dakota 

78 

Iowa.  ..  _ .. 

267 

Tennessee. ..  _ 

179 

Kansas . . . ..  

171 

Texas 

346 

Kentucky ...  . 

152 

Utah.  ...  . ...  . ..  ...  . 

60 

Louisiana.  ..  ...  ..  . _ 

120 

Vermont...  ...  

37 

Maine ...  ..  . 

60 

Virginia 

285 

Maryland 

797 

Washington . ...  ... 

123 

Massachusetts ........  . 

429 

West  Virginia  . 

127 

Michigan . ...  . 

246 

Wisconsin  . ... 

257 

Minnesota ...  _ 

266 

Wyoming ..... 

35 

Mississippi  . 

120 

Alaska . _ _ •_  

6 

Missouri. ._  . 

366 

Hawaii . 

12 

Montana.  ...  _.  _ .. 

68 

Puerto  Rico ...  

5 

1 

1 Data  on  501  employees  temporarily  unavailable  at  the  time  this  table  was  compiled. 


Mr.  Tarver.  I think  that  completes  our  examination,  gentlemen. 


MANNER  OF  PREPARING  ESTIMATES 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  May  I make  this  one  statement,  briefly? 

I want  to  state  just  how  we  prepare  these  Budget  estimates  and 
how  they  finally  get  to  you. 

First,  the  bureau  chiefs  are  required  to  submit  their  estimates  to 
our  executive  director.  He  goes  over  them  and  revises  them,  usually 
downward,  and  he  submits  the  estimates  to  the  Board. 

The  Board  this  year  revised  the  estimates  downward  considerably. 
They  were  then  submitted  to  the  Administrator,  and  there  was  a 
slight  reduction  downward.  They  were  next  submitted  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  there  was  then  a considerable  reduction  downward. 
The  total  of  the  reduction  from  the  original  estimates  for  adminis- 
trative expense  submitted  by  the  bureau  chiefs  to  the  final  estimate 
before  you  now  is  $4,639,000.  The  original  requests  totaled  $32,- 
193,000  and  the  amount  before  you  now  totals  $27,554,000. 

I want  also  to  explain  what  we  do  when  we  do  get  the  appropria- 
tion. We  do  not  assign  to  these  bureaus  the  entire  amount  of  the 
estimate  included  in  the  Budget.  I mean  even  though  the  total 
appropriation  may  be  less  than  the  original  amount  requested.  We 
not  only  scale  down  their  requests  in  ratio  to  any  reduction  that  was 
made  in  the  appropriation  below  the  total  amount  requested,  but 
we  also  assign  to  them  usually  less  than  the  revised  total  amount 
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for  the  year.  We  require  them  from  time  to  time  to  justify  their 
need  for  the  use  of  the  total  amount  that  we  include  in  the  Budget 
estimate  that  was  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  which 
is  reviewed  by  this  committee. 

We  look  upon  our  Budget — maybe  we  are  mistaken — but  we  look 
upon  our  Budget  as  the  outside  limit  to  our  expenditures,  not  the 
amount  that  our  expenditures  should  equal.  In  other  words,  we 
try  to  beat  our  Budget,  just  like  a private  corporation  would,  and 
we  are  always  going  to  try  to  do  that.  I don’t  think  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  do  it  this  year,  because  frankly  I think  these  reduc- 
tions that  have  been  made,  and  I so  stated  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  will  seriously  hamper  us  in  operating  at  maximum  efficiency. 
However,  we  are  going  to  do  our  best  to  operate  within  the  limits 
of  any  appropriation  that  is  made  to  us. 

But  I want  to  be  perfectly  frank  in  saying  that  I think  if  this  were 
a private  insurance  company  that  was  operating  this  tremendous  old- 
age  and  survivors’  insurance  system  that  we  are  operating,  the  board 
of  directors  of  that  corporation  would  not  have  made  the  reductions 
that  have  been  made  in  this  Budget,  and  furthermore  I don’t  think  that 
the  board  of  directors  of  such  a corporation  would  undertake  to  ear- 
mark specific  items.  They  would  want  to  pass  upon  the  operation,  of 
course,  and  they  should  pass  upon  the  operation,  to  make  certain  they 
are  being  carried  on  with  maximum  efficiency  and  economy. 

Mr.  Engel.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there,  if  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, according  to  your  theory,  did  not  earmark  the  appropriation 
for  the  Social  Security  Board,  what  justification  have  we  in  earmark- 
ing appropriations  for  any  other  department  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  The  difference  that  I see  is  that  we  are  in  the  very 
beginning  stages.  You  say  this  law  was  passed  in  1935.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  have  a new  law  that  went  into  effect  in  1940,  a complete 
revision  of  the  act  that  was  passed  in  1935. 

Mr.  Engel.  Supposing  somebody  comes  to  me  and  says,  “Mr.  Engel, 
you  have  not  done  your  job  on  the  Appropriations  Committee.  You 
gave  the  Social  Security  Board  last  year  $1,088,000  for  supplies  and 
materials,  and  all  they  could  spend  was  $363,000;  you  gave  them  three 
tunes  the  amount  they  could  spend.”  What  am  I going  to  say  in 
answer  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I think  the  answer  is  this ; as  I said  a day  or  two  ago, 
that  whereas  the  cost  of  administering  a large  insurance  company  that 
I could  mention  runs  around  18  percent,  ours  runs  less  than  5 percent. 
I don’t  think  that  that  is  directly  comparable 

Mr.  Engel.  The  private  insurance  company  pays  commissions. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  That  is  true.  That  is  what  I started  to  say. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  There  are  charges  for  overhead,  whether  it  pays  a 
commission  or  flat  salary  or  what. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Our  administrative  rate  is  under  5 percent.  That 
expense  ratio  is  one-half  of  what  the  actuaries  estimated  would  be 
necessary,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  tax  has  been  frozen  at  the  1-per- 
cent rate  instead  of  going  up  to  the  iy2- percent  rate. 

Therefore,  to  make  this  d^-percent  expense  ratio  comparable,  you 
would  have  to  compare  it  with  a 12-percent  ratio  as  estimated  by  the 
actuaries.  In  other  words,  we  are  operating  at  almost  one-third  of 
the  administrative  expense  ratio  that  was  estimated  by  actuaries,  and 
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distinguished  actuaries,  who  were  thoroughly  familiar  with  insurance- 
company  procedure.  So  I would  say  the  answer  to  that  question 
would  be  that  the  results  speak  for  themselves,  and  the  reason  why 
I do  not  feel  you  should  earmark  at  this  early  date  is  because  it 
would  hamper  us  in  accomplishing  the  maximum  efficiency  and 
economy. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  of  how  it  would.  Over  in  Balti- 
more the  question  comes  up  as  to  whether  we  should  carry  on  cer- 
tain operations  by  hand  or  machine.  If  we  earmarked  the  amount 
that  we  could  expend  for  the  rental  of  equipment,  for  example,  even 
though  we  considered  that  putting  in  more  equipment  would  enable 
us  to  do  the  job  more  cheaply,  we  would  perforce  have  to  do  it  by 
hand  because  of  that  earmarking. 

Mr.  Engel.  Why  couldn’t  you  come  before  us  and  ask  for  the 
proper  appropriation  in  the  first  place?  Why  do  you  have  to  vary 
by  three  times  the  amount? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  As  you  known,  we  have  a corps  of  engineers  from 
the  I.  B.  M.  concern,  and  we  have  our  own  men,  day  in  and  day  out, 
trying  to  figure  out  how  to  do  the  job  cheaper  over  there.  That  is 
why  we  have  been  able  to  cut  down  our  administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  Engel.  If  we  had  earmarked  these  appropriations  and  items, 
would  you  have  been  able  to  find  the  money  to  make  7,087  adminis- 
trative promotions  in  a year? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  I don’t  know ; but  I would  say  that  I feel  that  our 
personnel  policy  is  justified  in  terms  of  the  results  our  people  are 
turning  out. 

personnel  turn -over 

Mr.  Sheppard.  There  is  one  thing  that  is  rather  disturbing  to  me 
that  I have  not  been  able  to  grasp  yet.  After  the  gentleman’s  quot- 
ing of  the  mathematics  that  he  had  here  this  morning,  pertaining  to 
the  amount  of  salaries  that  were  under  discussion,  I believe  you  stated 
that  the  Department  had  lost  some  500  people  to  other  departments. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  If  your  salaries  are  out  of  proportion  with  other 
departments,  upon  what  basis  would  these  500  been  transferred  or 
have  left  voluntarily  to  other  departments?  What  is  the  reason  for 
that  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Of  course,  I don’t  think  our  salaries  are  out  of 
line  with  other  departments.  I think  there  is  always  an  opportunity 
for  transfer  within  the  Government,  as  there  should  be,  when  one 
department  has  a position  more  nearly  meeting  an  employee’s  par- 
ticular capacities  than  another,  thus  enabling  him  to  obtain  a de- 
served promotion.  I wouldn’t  say  that  our  salaries  for  comparable 
positions  are  lower  than  other  governmental  departments,  but  I do 
think  the  figures  are  persuasive  in  indicating  they  are  not  higher  than 
other  governmental  departments. 

Mr.  Houston.  In  other  words,  they  leave  you  because  they  can  get 
more  money  in  the  other  departments? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  45  percent  of  these  500  employees  left  us  the  first 
part  of  this  year  for  higher  salaries. 

Mr.  Houston.  That  would  be  one  reason  why  you  would  want  to 
step  up  these  promotions. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Sheppard.  You  are  having  some  trouble  in  maintaining  your 
1 employees? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  lose  about  1 percent  per  month. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  And  do  they  invariably  go  to  some  other  depart- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  A large  proportion  go  to  other  Government  posi- 
tions at  increases  in  pay. 

Mr.  Sheppatd.  That  is  by  transfer  from  one  department  to  an- 
other? 

Mr,  Mitchell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shepard.  Does  the  request  for  transfer  indicate  the  reason? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  They  just  request  the  transfer  and  there  is  no  reason 
stated  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  interview  our  employees  when  they  are  leaving 
and  find  out  the  reason. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  We  feel  we  ought  to  know  why  our  employees  leave. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  And  in  that  discussion,  the  interview  with  the  em- 
ployees, it  is  indicated  they  go  to  other  departments  because  they 
get  more  salary  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Engel.  Can  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Collins,  wliat  the  percentage  of 
transfer  is  from  other  departments  ? How  does  this  transfer  from  the 
Social  Security  Board  to  other  departments  compare  with  transfers 
between  departments,  or  other  departments  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Collins.  I don’t  know  that. 

Mr.  Engel.  Will  you  get  that? 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows:) 

The  Chief  of  Statistical  Section  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  informs  us 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  no  figures  on  interdepartmental  transfers. 
Personnel  officers  in  several  departments  were  called,  and  these  officers  stated 
that  their  offices  could  not  supply  such  figures  but  believed  their  rate  of  loss  by 
transfer  was  low. 

Mr.  Engel.  When  they  transfer,  do  they  transfer  at  the  same  salary 
in  the  same  grade  that  they  are  with  you,  or  can  they  be  transferred 
at  a higher  salary  in  the  same  grade  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  They  can,  and  they  are. 

Mr.  Engel.  They  can’t  get  a step-up  in  grade,  can  they? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  If  they  transfer  at  a higher  grade,  they  must  start 
off  in  the  new  position  at  the  base. 

Mr.  Engel.  A person  working  for  you  in  the  lowest  pay  of  a grade 
can  be  transferred  to  some  other  department  at  the  highest  pay  in  that 
grade? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  I think  that  is  possible  under  the  civil- 
service  rules. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  O’MAHONEY  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  Tarver.  Mr.  Collins,  there  is  one  other  thing  I wanted  to  ask 
you  for  the  record ; that  is,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  O’Mahoney  amend- 
ment on  the  operation  of  the  entire  F ederal  Security  Agency,  particu- 
larly  as  to  the  furnishing  of  the  printed  matter  to  those  interested. 
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I hat  amendment  requires  that  such  matter  be  furnished  only  upon 
request.  I would  appreciate  your  placing  in  the  record  now  or  later,  if 
you  prefer,  an  explanation  of  the  effects  of  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Collins.  On  January  24  we  asked  for  a report  from  each  of  the 
establishments  within  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  and  I have  had 
prepared  a digest  of  their  replies  to  two  questions  we  asked.  The 
questions  were:  “What  savings  have  resulted  from  the  operation  of 
the  O’Mahoney  provision,  and  what  additional  expense,  if  any,  has 
been  incurred  by  your  organization  in  maintaining  records  for  the 
purpose  of  making  quarterly  reports  required  by  this  provision^” 
This  digest  covers  two  pages,  and  I can  either  have  it  inserted  in 
the  record,  or  I can  read  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  we  will  just  let  you  insert  it  in  the  record. 

(The  digest  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps. — It  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  accurate 
or  definite  figure,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  small  as  our  mailing  lists  have  always 
been  held  to  a minimum. 

Office  of  Education, — No  savings  have  been  effected  in  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion on  account  of  this  legislation,  inasmucn  as  the  Office  of  Education  is  re- 
quired in  accordance  with  the  basic  act  to  “diffuse  information.’’  Further,  the 
amendment  to  section  6 of  the  Treasury-Post  Office  Appropriation  Act,  approved 
May  6,  1939,  excepted  “State  or  other  public  authorities.” 

Public  Health  Service. — No  savings  have  resulted  from  the  operation  of  this 
provision.  We  have  a long  waiting  list  for  both  periodicals  and  when  a name  is 
dropped  a new  name  is  added  at  once. 

Social  Security  Board. — The  Social  Security  Board  has  reguarly  operated 
under  policies  and  procedures  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  material  which 
are  in  line  with  the  provisions  of  the  O’Mahoney  amendment.  Accordingly,  it  is 
not  felt  that  there  has  been  any  savings  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  amendment. 

National  Youth  Administration, — It  is  doubtful  that  any  saving  to  the  National 
Youth  Administration  has  resulted  from  the  operation  of  the  act.  The  general 
interest  in  our  program  has  apparently  resulted  in  an  increase  in  requests  from 
persons  who  wrish  their  names  placed  on  our  mailing  lists. 

Answer  to  question,  “What  additional  expense,  if  any,  has  been  incurred  by 
your  organization  in  maintaining  records  for  the  purpose  of  making  quarterly 
reports  required  by  this  provision?” 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps. — Very  little,  if  any,  additional  expenses  have 
been  incurred  inasmuch  as  the  statistics  were  gathered  for  our  own  information 
prior  to  the  passage  of  Public,  No.  160,  Seventy-sixth  Congress. 

Office  of  Education. — It  has  been  necessary  to  secure  the  services  of  an 
additional  clerk  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  records  in  order  to  furnish 
quarterly  reports  in  accordance  with  Public,  No.  160,  Seventy-sixth  Congress, 
approved  June  30,  1939  (53  Stat.  989). 

This  clerk  is  being  paid  from  emergency  relief  funds  (security  wage  worker). 

Public  Health  Service. — No  additional  expense  has  been  incurred  in  maintain- 
ing records  for  making  quarterly  reports  required  by  the  act.  The  work  entailed 
is  considerable,  but  it  has  been  absorbed  by  the  existing  personnel. 

Social  Security  Board. — The  quarterly  reporting  of  weight  of  mail  matter  by 
classes  of  mail  has  resulted  in  a direct  expense  to  cover  the  purchase  of  439 
postal  scales  at  a total  cost  of  $2,690.42  for  distribution  to  each  office  of  the 
Board.  Although  this  is  the  only  direct  expense  which  can  be  definitely  pointed 
to  as  a result  of  the  operation  of  the  amendment,  additional  factors  which 
should  be  considered  are  (a)  the  maintenance  of  daily  records  in  counting  and 
weighing  mail  in  each  of  the  Board’s  offices;  (&)  the  quarterly  consolidation 
of  individual  office  reports  for  each  of  the  12  regions  and  Washington  and 
Baltimore;  (c)  a further  consolidation  of  the  regional  reports  for  the  entire 
Social  Security  Board,  and  (d)  the  expense  incident  to  processing  and  distribu- 
tion of  forms  for  the  purposes  of  the  report. 

National  Youth  Administration. — The  mail  clerk  in  the  Washington  office 
devotes  about  5 percent  of  his  time  daily  to  maintenance  of  records  necessary 
for  the  quarterly  report  on  franked  mail  dispatched  from  this  office,  and  one 
person  in  the  Statistics  Section  applies  about  2 days  each  quarter  to  consolidat- 
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mg  the  report  of  this  office  with  those  of  the  field  offices.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  average  time  required  in  the  field  offices  for  this  report  is  equivalent  to  about 
half  time  for  one  person  in  each  State  during  the  entire  quarter. 

METHOD  OF  EFFECTING  TRANSFERS  OF  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  Hare.  I want  to  ask  whether  it  is  not  a requirement  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  that  before  transfers  can  be  effected  from 
jour  department  to  another,  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  give  your 
consent  ? 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No;  that  used  to  be  so,  but  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  revoked  that  order  a few  months  ago. 

Mr.  Hare.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  one  department  to  give 
its  consent  to  a transfer  to  another. 

Mr.  Altmeyer.  No,  sir. 

I want  to  say  just  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  that 
we  consider  it  a very  stimulating  and  a salutary  experience  to  have 
had  Congressman  Engel  look  into  our  operations  and  to  have  this 
committee  ask  the  searching  questions  it  has.  When  I was  asked  last 
year  about  the  set-up  of  this  Federal  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance, whether  it  should  not  be  set  up  as  a private  corporation,  that 
is,  as  a self-sustaining  organization  that  would  pay  its  administrative 
expenses  out  of  its  revenues,  I indicated  I did  not  think  that  was 
desirable  for  the  very  reason  that  I felt  at  least  once  a year  Congress 
should  go  into  the  operations  of  a tremendous  undertaking  like  this 
and  satisfy  itself  it  was  operating  reasonably  satisfactorily.  I want 
to  say  on  behalf  of  the  Board  that  we  appreciate  the  full  and  cour- 
teous and  searching  manner  in  which  we  have  been  examined. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  we  certainly  feel  that  Congressman  Engel  has 
been  performing  a useful  service,  although  the  opinions  he  may  have 
developed  by  reason  of  his  contact  with  your  organization  may  not 
have  been  in  all  respects  well-founded;  we  think  it  is  useful  to  us 
and  possibly  also  to  your  organization  that  these  matters  of  possible 
criticism  should  be  thoroughly  threshed  out,  and  we  hope  and  believe 
that  some  good  will  come  from  the  investigation  which  has  been  had. 

Saturday,  March  2,  1940 

WORK  PROJECTS  ADMINISTRATION 

STATEMENTS  OF  COL.  F.  C.  HARRINGTON,  COMMISSIONER,  AND 
EMERSON  ROSS,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Colonel  Harrington,  our  committee  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  formulating  the  appropriation  for  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  and,  in  the  course  of  our  investigations, 
we  received  evidence  which  seemed  to  make  it  important  that  we 
should  find  out  from  you  just  to  what  extent  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  may  be  covering  the  same  field  which  is  being  cov- 
ered, to  some  extent,  by  the  National  Youth  Administration  in  its 
out-of-school  program,  in  the  employment  of  boys  from  18  to  25. 
We  felt  you  might  be  able  toi  give  us  some  information  which  would 
be  helpful  to  us  in  this  connection. 
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We  would  like  to  know  to  what  extent  the  Work  Projects  Admin- 
istration is  referring  applicants  for  W.  P.  A.  employment,  between 
t lie  ages  of  18  and  25,  to  the  National  Youth  Administration,  or  to 
colleges  which  may  he  conducting  projects  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  administration;  to  what  extent  you  may  be  giving  them  employ- 
ment yourselves,  and  all  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  matter  which 
might  throw  light  upon  the  advisability  of  continuing  the  out-of- 
school program  of  the  National  Youth  Administration — whether 
there  is  a duplication  of  the  work  of  the  two  organizations  in  taking 
care  of  applicants  for  employment  of  this  type  and  the  number  of 
employees  between  those  ages  who  have  been  selected  for  W.  P.  A. 
employment,  if  that  information  is  available.  There  may  also  be 
some  discussion  of  the  wages  paid  them  as  compared  with  the  wages 
paid  by  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

I think  what  I have  said  will  give  you  information  as  to  the  sub- 
ject-matters we  desire  you  to  cover  in  your  evidence.  We  will  be 
glad  to  hear  some  discussion  of  them. 

Colonel  Harrington.  Up  to  January  1,  1939,  the  National  Youth 
Administration  was  more  closely  connected  with  W.  P.  A.  than  it  has 
been  since,  although  it  always  constituted  a separate  operation  from 
W.  P.  A.  The  Director  of  the  N.  Y.  A.,  Mr.  Aubrey  Williams,  was 
at  that  time  Deputy  Administrator  of  W.  P.  A.  and  certain  functions 
were  performed  by  W.  P.  A.  for  N.  Y.  A.,  such  as  safety  and  com- 
pensation, and  some  accounting;  although,  in  the  field,  the  N.  Y.  A. 
always  had  a separate  operating  organization. 

The  W.  P.  A.  and  N.  Y.  A.  were  separated  on  Januarv  1,  1939,  to 
a very  considerable  degree.  I was  placed  in  charge  of  W.  P.  A.  and 
Mr.  Williams  in  charge  of  N.  Y.  A.,  and  the  two  organizations  were 
completely  separated  on  July  1,  1939,  under  the  President’s  reorgan- 
ization plan. 

NUMBER  OF  W.  P.  A.  WORKERS  BETWEEN  THE  AGES  OF  1 8 AND  2 4 

In  anticipation  of  your  question,  I had  some  information  prepared 
by  our  statistical  division.  Mr.  Emerson  Ross,  who  is  with  me  here, 
is  our  director  of  statistics,  and  we  can  furnish  for  the  record  any 
information  that  may  not  be  contained  in  the  statement  I have  here : 

Tlie  last  survey  showing  the  ages  of  Work  Projects  Administration  workers 
was  made  about  a year  ago,  in  February  1939.  At  that  time  12.6  percent  of 
Work  Projects  Administration  workers  were  in  the  18-  to  24-year  age  group. 
It  is  probable  that  this  proportion  has  not  changed  substantially  from  a year 
ago.  On  February  21,  1940  (currently),  which  is  the  latest  report  available, 
there  were  a total  of  2,318,000  persons  working  on  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration. Applving  the  12.6  percent  to  the  present  employment,  there  are 
approximately  292,000  persons  in  the  18-  to  24-age  group  employed  by  the  Work 
Projects  Administration.  Of  this  number  approximately  254,000  are  young 
men  and  about  38,600  are  young  women. 

PROCESS  OF  ASSIGNING  PERSONS  TO  WORK  PROJECTS  ADMINISTRATION  WORK 

It  might  be  helpful  to  review  the  process  by  which  persons  are  assigned  to 
Work  Projects  Administration  work.  Families  applying  for  work  are  first 
investigated  as  to  need  by  the  local  relief  agency.  If  after  investigation  the 
family  is  found  to  be  in  need,  the  case  is  referred  to  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration which  determines  the  employability  of  the  employable  member  of 
the  family,  classifies  him  by  occupation  and  files  the  name  in  the  waiting  assign- 
ment file.  When  a project  opens  up,  the  assignment  officers  select  the  various 
occupations  needed  for  the  project  from  the  waiting  assignment  file  and  assigns 
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the  workers  to  the  job.  The  person  assigned  to  the  job  is  the  head  of  the 
family  except  where  the  head  of  the  family  is  unemployable,  or  in  some  in- 
stances where  no  job  is  available  for  the  head  of  the  family  and  some  other 
member  of  the  family  may  be  assigned  in  his1  place. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  employment  of  young  persons  on  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  and  the  employment  of  young  persons  on  the  National 
Youth  Administration  work  program  is  that  the  young  person  on  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  works  on  the  job  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
Work  Projects  Administration  worker,  is  usually  the  head  of  a family,  and 
receives  the  full  Work  Projects  Administration  wage  for  the  support  of  the 
whole  family;  whereas  the  National  Youth  Administration  is  part-time  work, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  providing  training.  On  National  Youth  Administration 
work  the  policy  is  to  shift  the  youths  from  one  job  to  another  to  provide  a 
maximum  of  training,  whereas  on  the  Work  Projects  Administration  they  are 
assigned  to  a job  which  they  can  perform  most  efficiently. 

These  remarks,  of  course,  refer  to  the  work  program  and  not  to  the  the  student- 
aid  program  of  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

So  that,  substantially,  the  difference  is  that  W.  P.  A.  undertakes  to 
provide  income  for  the  family  group,  it  employs  only  one  member  of 
the  family  group  and  the  W.  P.  A.  wage  of  that  member  of  the  family 
group  is  the  principal  and,  in  many  cases,  the  sole  source  of  income  of 
the  family  group. 

Now,  where  a father,  or  mother,  or  both,  are  incapacitated  or  where, 
for  any  reason,  we  have  no  occupation  we  can  offer  to  them,  we  may 
take  a member  of  the  group,  either  a young  man  or  young  woman, 
under  the  age  of  25,  and  put  them  on  W.  P.  A.;  in  which  case  they 
receive  the  full  W.  P.  A.  wage.  And,  as  I indicated,  we  would  esti- 
mate that  the  number  of  those  at  the  present  time  on  W.  P.  A.  would 
be  approximately  292,000  out  of  a total  employment  of  2,318,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  where  the  young  man  or  young  woman  in  the 
class  whose  ages  range  from  18  to  2d,  inclusive,  applies  to  the  county 
relief  office  or  the  city  relief  office,  for  assignment  to  work,  just  what 
rules  have  been  promulgated,  if  any,  to  determine  the  course  of  the 
relief  or  welfare  office  in  deciding  whether  or  not  the  applicant  should 
be  considered  for  W.  P.  A.  employment,  or  for  reference  to  the  National 
Youth  Administration? 

Colonel  Harrington.  Unfortunately,  Judge  Tarver,  there  is  not  any 
considerable  degree  of  uniformity  in  that ; because  there  are  48  States 
and  nearly  48  different  ways  of  doing  this  thing.  And  before  answer- 
ing your  main  question,  I would  like  to  say  that  we  in  W.  P.  A,  are 
working  on  a plan  now  of  trying  to  bring  about  a centralized  office  to 
which  a person  will  apply  and  there  be  classified  as  to  whether  N.  Y.  A., 
W.  P.  A.,  C.  C.  C.,  or  Social  Security  is  the  proper  form  of  assistance, 
or  whether  they  are  entitled  to  any  assistance.  But,  normally,  the 
general  process  is  that  the  persons  who  are  certified  to  W.  P.  A.  are 
persons  who  are  to  become  the  source  of  income  of  the  family  group. 
That  is  the  way  our  people  are  picked  out.  And  then  the  way  of  pick- 
ing out  people  for  N.  Y.  A.  or  C.  C.  C.  is  to  determine  whether  the 
family  conditions  are  such  that  the  family  group  is  entitled  to  the 
income  from  N.  Y.  A.  or  C.  C.  C. 

VARIATION  IN  WAGES  PAID  UNSKILLED  W.  P.  A.  WORKERS 

Mr.  Tarver.  With  reference  to  the  wages  paid  to  N.  Y.  A.  workers, 
as  compared  with  wages  paid  to  W.  P.  A.  workers,  we  had  some  evi- 
dence indicating  there  is  a variation  in  the  wage  of  N.  Y.  A.  workers 
of,  I think,  from  15  cents  per  hour,  or  possibly  18  cents  per  hour,  in 
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Arkansas,  to  41  cents  in  Pittsburgh,  with  other  wage  levels  fixed  in 
between.  I assume  under  existing  legislation  such  wide  variations  as 
to  wages  paid  do  not  exist  under  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  current  bill 
requiring  that  there  be  no  greater  differentials  between  geographical 
areas  than  may  be  justified  by  differences  in  cost  of  living. 

Colonel  Harrington.  That  provision  was  inserted  in  the  appropri- 
ation act  for  the  current  year,  which  was  approved  on  June  30,  1939, 
and  became  effective  July  1,  and  required  that  the  new  wage  scale  be 
promulgated  to  go  into  effect  on  September  1,  1939.  The  wage  scale 
was  put  into  effect  on  September  1,  1939,  and  under  it  there  is  an 
extreme  variation  in  the  unskilled  rate  on  W.  P.  A.  from  $35.10,  in 
what  we  define  as  wage  region  3,  in  rural  communities,  to  a maximum 
of  $57.20  per  month  in  wage  region  1,  which  is  the  Northeastern  and 
Midwestern  States,  in  cities  of  100,000  or  over. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  is  the  monthly  security  wage? 

Colonel  Harrington.  That  is  correct  ; yes,  Judge. 

Mr.  Tarver,  What  is  the  difference  in  the  hours  of  labor  required 
in  order  to  earn  that  wage? 

Colonel  Harrington.  The  hours  of  labor  required  are  uniform  in 
the  W.  P.  A. — 130  hours  a month,  or  30  hours  a week. 

Mr.  Tarver.  This  region  3 includes  what  States? 

Colonel  Harrington.  Region  3 includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Region  1 includes  what  area  ? 

Colonel  Harrington.  The  six  New  England  States,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mary- 
land, West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  and  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  figures  you  give  indicate  a variation  of  approxi- 
mately what  percentage  in  the  monthly  security  wage  of  W.  P.  A. 
workers  in  these  two  regions  ? 

Colonel  Harrington.  The  lowest  unskilled  wage  in  rural  communi- 
ties varies  from  $42.90,  in  region  1,  to  $35.10  in  region  3,  which  is 
about  20  percent. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  figures  you  gave  awhile  ago,  as  I recall,  were  $37 
for  unskilled  labor  in  region  3. 

Colonel  Harrington.  $35.10. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  included  the  wages  of  all  labor,  did  it  ? 

Colonel  Harrington.  No,  sir;  that  was  unskilled  labor. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I mean  of  the  classes  of  unskilled  labor — urban,  as  well 
as  rural? 

Colonel  Harrington.  No,  sir;  that  was  rural. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Rural  labor? 

Colonel  Harrington.  That  was  in  a county  that  had  no  town  of 
5,000  population  or  over. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  as  to  the  figures  of  $57  and  some  cents,  I believe. 
What  was  that? 

Colonel  Harrington.  We  have  four  variations  in  our  wage  scale, 
in  accordance  with  what  we  call  the  degree  of  “urbanization”;  that  is, 
we  have  a scale  for  a county  which  has  no  town  of  5,000  population ; 
we  have  another  one  for  a county  in  which  the  largest  town  is  from 
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5,000  to  25,000 ; another  one  where  the  largest  town  is  from  25,000  to 
100,000,  and  another  one  where  the  largest  city  is  100,000  or  more. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  will  you  give  us  figures  for  the  record  showing 
the  security  wage  as  between  different  regions  of  the  United  States 
for  employees  in  each  class — those  in  rural  areas,  those  in  towns  or 
cities,  with  the  populations  you  have  mentioned,  and  on  up,  not  only 
the  unskilled  labor  class,  but  you  have  four  classes,  I believe. 

Colonel  Harrington.  That  is  correct ; as  a matter  of  fact,  we  have 
five,  because  we  have  two  unskilled  rates.  We  have  what  is  our  pri- 
mary unskilled  rate;  then  we  have  an  unskilled  “B”  rate,  which  is 
paid  in  certain  occupations,  such  as  sewing  rooms  and  places  like 
that.  So  that  we  really  have  five  rates.  Would  you  like  to  have  me 
read  this  table? 

Mr.  Tarver.  If  you  will,  let  me  see  the  table,  Colonel. 

Colonel  Harrington.  Yes,  sir. 

DISTINCTION  MADE  IN  SELECTION  OF  PERSONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  BY  WORK 
PROJECTS  ADMINISTRATION  AND  NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Hare.  As  I understand,  Colonel,  the  primary  distinction  be- 
tween your  work  and  the  National  Youth  Administration,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  persons  between  18  and  24,  is  that  you  are  interested  primarily 
in  the  need  ? 

Colonel  Harrington.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hare.  And  the  National  Youth  Administration  is  interested 
primarily  in  the  training? 

Colonel  Harrington.  But  they  are  interested  in  the  need,  too,  Mr. 
Hare,  from  the  standpoint  of  trying  to  give  opportunity  to  the  youth 
who  otherwise  would  not  have  it.  We  are  interested  in  the  need 
from  the  standpoint  of  providing  income,  providing  clothing,  food, 
shelter,  and  so  on. 

HOURLY  WAGE  PAID  PROFESSIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  WORK  PROJECTS 

ADMINISTRATION  WORKERS 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  highest  hourly  wage  that  you  pay  pro- 
fessional and  technical  workers  ? 

Colonel  Harrington.  That  would  be  $94.90  for  130  hours’  work — 
about  73  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Is  that  the  top  rate  that  is  prevalent  in  New  York? 

Colonel  Harrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  When  was  that  change  made? 

Colonel  Harrington.  The  130-hour  provision  went  into  effect  on 
July  1, 1939. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  is  the  lowest  hourly  rate  for  professional  and 
technical workers  ? 

Colonel  Harrington.  Forty-three  cents  an  hour.  I would  like  to 
say  that  that  43  cents  an  hour  is  in  a rural  community  as  compared 
with  73  cents  in  a large  city. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I understand.  The  language  of  the  act,  as  I recall, 
provides  that  these  differentials  between  wages  paid  workers  in  the 
different  geographic  areas  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  only  reason  I can  conceive  of  for  a worker 
living  in  an  area  or  town  under  5,000  inhabitants  receiving  less  than 
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one  living  in  New  York  City  would  be  a difference  in  the  cost  of  living, 
under  the  terms  of  the  act. 

Colonel  II  arrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  I Arver.  And  here  you  have  a variation,  I should  say,  roughly, 
of  probably  80  or  90  percent,  do  you  not? 

Colonel  Harrington.  That  would  be  about  40  percent,  yes;  between 
73  cents  and  43  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  it  would  be  40  percent  of  the  maximum? 

Colonel  Harrington.  It  would  be  about  40  percent  of  the  maxi- 
mum; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  T arver.  And  what  percent  of  the  minimum? 

Colonel  Harrington.  About  70  percent. 

Mr.  T arver.  Well,  how  can  you  justify  a differential  of  that  de- 
gree, on  the  basis  of  differences  in  the  cost  of  living?  Do  you  use 
the  statistics  gotten  out  b^  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as  to 
differences  in  the  cost  of  living? 

Colonel  Harrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  There  are  no  such  variations  shown  by  those  statistics. 

Colonel  Harrington.  Well,  I can  give  you  our  sources.  I was  not 
prepared  on  this  subject  particularly.  In  the  2 months  that  we  were 
permitted  to  put  out  this  new  wage  sale,  we  used  all  authoritative 
data  that  was  available  on  the  costs  of  living.  We  did  not  have  time 
to  make  any  survey  of  our  own,  but  there  were  surveys  of  urban 
costs  of  living  differentials  in  106  representative  cities  in  the  United 
States.  These  surveys  were  W.  P.  A.  research  surveys  of  59  cities 
in  March  1935,  subsequently  kept  current  for  31  of  the  cities  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  surveys  of  February  1935,  and  subsequent  years;  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  surveys  covering  10  small  towns  in  the  North 
and  South,  December  1939;  the  differentials  of  rural  costs  of  living 
as  obtained  by  States  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  differentials  in  living  costs 
shown  by  these  studies  are  measured  from  the  same  level  of  living. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  wliat  do  you  mean  by  “level  of  living”? 

Colonel  Harrington.  The  procedure  followed  in  the  urban  studies 
involves  the  establishment  of  a standard  budget  for  a hypothetical 
wage  earner’s  family  of  four,  and  the  pricing  of  this  budget  in 
various  communities. 

DETERMINATION  OE  THE  NEW  W.  P.  A.  WAGE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now  will  you  insert  for  us  in  the  record  at  this  point 
a summary  of  the  various  surveys  to  which  you  have  made  reference, 
including  the  continuance  of  the  W.  P.  A.  survey  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  and  all  statistics  which  have  been  considered  by  you 
and  are  thought  to  justify  the  differentials  which  are  now  provided 
in  your  scale  of  wages? 

Colonel  Harrington.  Yes,  sir;  may  I furnish  that  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Tarver.  For  the  record  ; yes. 

(The  summary  referred  to  follows:) 

Determination  of  the  New  Work  Projects  Administration  Wage  Schedule 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Emergency  Belief  Appropriation 
Act  of  1939,  a new  schedule  of  wages  for  workers  on  Work  Projects  Administra- 
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tion  projects  was  established,  effective  September  1,  1939.  The  schedule,  as 
required  by  the  law,  results  in  substantially  the  same  national  average  labor  cost 
of  the  Work  Projects  Administration  as  prevailed  previously  but  the  differentials 
between  areas  are  modified. 

On  August  15,  1939,  the  Commissioner  issued  General  Order  No.  1,  which  set 
forth  the  new  schedule  of  monthly  earnings. 

LEGISLATION 

Section  15  (a)  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939  states: 

“The  Commissioner  shall  fix  a monthly  earning  schedule  for  persons  engaged 
upon  work  projects  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  from  funds  appropriated  by  sec- 
tion 1 which  shall  not  substantially  affect  the  current  national  average  labor  cost 
per  person  of  the  Work  Projects  Administration.  After  August  31,  1939,  such 
monthly  earning  schedule  shall  not  be  varied  for  workers  of  the  same  type  in 
different  geographical  areas  to  any  greater  extent  than  may  be  justified  by 
differences  in  the  cost  of  living.  * * *” 

AVAILABLE  DATA 

In  drafting  the  new  Work  Projects  Administration  wage  schedule  use  was 
made  of  all  comparable  and  authoritative  cost-of-living  data  available.  Time  was 
too  short  and  the  cost  too  great  to  undertake  a comprehensive  new  cost-of-living 
study.  A thorough  canvass  revealed  satisfactory  surveys  of  urban  cost-of-living 
differentials  for  100  representative  cities  in  the  United  States.  These  surveys  are : 
The  Works  Progress  Administration  research  study  of  59  cities  made  in  March 
1935  and  subsequently  kept  current  for  31  of  the  cities  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics;  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  surveys  of  February  1935 
and  subsequent  years ; and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  investigation  covering 
10  small  towns  in  the  North  and  South  for  December  1938.  Differentials  in  rural 
costs  of  living  were  obtained  by  States  from  studies  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics. 

METHODS 

The  differentials  in  living  costs  shown  by  these  studies  are  measured  from  the 
same  level  of  living.  The  procedure  followed  by  the  three  urban  studies  involved 
the  establishment  of  a standard  budget  for  a hypothetical  wage  earner’s  family 
of  four  and  the  pricing  of  this  budget  in  the  various  communities.  The  family 
budgets  used  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  were  identical : that  used  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
was  Only  slightly  different.  The  surveys  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
for  rural  areas  required  some  adjustments  to  make  them  comparable  to  the 
urban  statistics. 

In  addition  to  relying  upon  these  well-known  studies,  advice  and  assistance 
were  obtained  from  a committee  of  experts  from  other  interested  governmental 
agencies.  This  committee,  which  included  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Social  Security  Board,  and  the  Central  Statistical  Board,  approved  the  statis- 
tical methods  and  data  used  in  devising  the  new  wage  schedule. 


URBAN  -RURAL  DIFFEREN  CES 

The  urban  cost  of  living  studies  assume  all  purchases  are  made  in  cash. 
This  is  a proper  assumption,  since  most  city  families'  are  unable  to  provide  for 
their  own  food,  fuel,  and  other  needs  except  through  commercial  sources.  How- 
ever, in  rural  areas  an  important  part  of  family  needs  is  met  with  home-grown 
food,  home-cut  fuel,  and  other  goods,  and  services  which  require  no  cash  outlay. 
To  secure  equality  between  rural  and  urban  families,  the  noncash  income  of 
farm  families  was  taken  into  consideration  in  the  wage  schedule.  The  statistics 
measuring  the  amount  of  noncash  income  in  rural  areas  were  derived  by  regions 
from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  study  of  consumer  purchases. 

REGIONAL  DIFFERENCES 

It  would  be  inefficient  and  costly  to  administer  the  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration program  with  varying  monthly  earning  schedules  for  each  village,  town, 
and  city  in  the  country.  Moreover,  the  available  studies  of  costs  of  living  do 
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not  cover  all  of  the  communities  in  the  Nation.  For  these  reasons,  it  was  de- 
cided to  base  the  new  wage  scales  on  county  units  grouped  by  regions.  This 
was  the  practice  followed  in  the  wage  schedules  in  effect  prior  to  September  lr 
1939.  Since  the  wage  rates  were  to  apply  uniformly  to  an  entire  county,  the 
rate  for  any  given  county  should  be  a composite  of  the  costs  of  living  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  county,  rural  as  well  as  urban.  This  composite  wage  was 
obtained  by  weighting  the  costs  of  living  of  the  various  city-sjize  groups  and 
rural  areas  within  each  region  with  the  percentage  of  the  population  contained 
in  each  group.  In  this  way  all  parts  of  the  population  were  represented  properly 
in  the  wage  scale  established. 

VARIATIONS  BY  SKILL 

The  computations  of  the  living  cost  differentials  were  carried  through  in 
terms  of  unskilled  wages.  The  differentials  between  semiskilled,  skilled,  pro- 
fessional, and  technical  wages  and  unskilled  wages  approximate  those  contained 
in  the  wage  schedule  prevailing  before  September  1,  1939. 


EFFECT 

The  new  wage  schedules  were  put  into  operation  smoothly  with  little  criticism 
from  the  workers  affected  or  from  the  general  public.  Even  in  those  areas  in 
which  the  new  rates  represented  reductions  from  the  old  earnings,  there  was 
little  complaint.  The  new  schedules  have  improved  administrative  efficiency  by 
reducing  the  number  of  different  wage  rates  in  force  from  over  4,000  to  a total 
of  60. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  contemplate  any  further  survey  of  the  situa- 
tion in  order  to  arrive  at  a more  equitable  adjustment  of  wages,  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  existing  law? 

Colonel  Harrington.  We  are  not  carrying  on  any  survey  at  the 
present  time.  I would  like  to  say  that  our  current  act  for  this  fiscal 
year  contains  so  many  new  provisions  and  has  kept  us  so  considerably 
occupied  that  we  have  not  made  any  further  survey  of  that. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I realize  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  Colonel  Har- 
rington, and  I wish  to  compliment  you  on  having  accomplished  at 
least  some  rectification  of  some  of  the  very  greatest  inequities  that 
formerly  existed ; but  I think  those  inequities  still  exist  to  a consider- 
able extent  and  I doubt  if  the  schedules  of  monthly  earnings  which 
you  have  now  promulgated  are  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  law;  which,  as  I understand  it,  forbid  any  differentials  for  the 
same  types  of  workers  located  in  different  geographic  regions,  whether 
in  rural  regions  or  towns  of  certain  populations,  which  exceed  differ- 
ences justified  by  the  differences  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  it  seems  to 
me  very  clear  that  the  schedule  you  now  have  does  not  carry  out  fully 
the  purposes  of  the  law.  However,  that  is  not  a matter  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  subcommittee;  but  we  would  like  to  have  the 
statistical  information  which  we  have  requested. 

Colonel  Harrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Let  this  schedule  go  in  the  record. 

(The  schedule  referred  to  follows:) 

THE  W.  P.  A.  WAGE-SCHEDULE  EFFECTIVE  SEPTEMBER  1,  1939 

Iii  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 
Act  of  1939,  a new  schedule  of  wages  for  workers  on  Work  Projects  Administra- 
tion projects  was  established,  effective  September  1,  1939.  The  schedule,  as  re- 
quired by  the  law,  results  in  substantially  the  same  national  average  labor  cost 
of  the  Work  Projects  Administration  as  prevailed  previously  but  the  differentials 
between  areas  are  modified. 

On  August  15,  1939,  the  Commissioner  issued  General  Order  No.  1,  which  set 
forth  the  new  schedule  of  monthly  earnings,  which  is  shown  below. 
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Schedule  of  monthly  earnings 

WAGE  REGION  I 


Counties  in  which  1030  population  of  the 
largest  municipality  was— 

Wage  class 

Unskilled 

B 

Unskilled 

A 

Interme- 

diate 

Skilled 

Profession- 
al and 
technical 

100,000  and  over . 

$52.  00 
48. 10 
42.  00 
39. 00 

$57.  20 
52.  00 
48. 10 
42.  90 

$68.  90 
62.  40 
57.  20 
52.  00 

$89.  70 
81.90 
74. 10 
67.  60 

$94. 90 
84.  50 
76.  70 
68.90 

25.000  to  100,000 

5.000  to  25,000.  

Under  5,000.  . ..  

WAGE  REGION  II 


100,000  and  over 

$52.  00 

$57.  20 

$68.  90 

$89.  70 

$94.  90 

25,000  to  100,000 

48.  10 

52.  00 

62.  40 

81.90 

84.  50 

5,000  to  25,000 

46.  80 

50.  70 

61. 10 

79.  30 

81.90 

Under  5,000 

44.  20 

49.  40 

59.  80 

76.  70 

78.  00 

WAGE  REGION  III 


100,000  and  over ...  

$46.  80 

$50.  70 

$61. 10 

$79.  30 

$81.  90 

25,000  to  100,000 

42.  90 

48.  10 

57.  20 

74. 10 

75.  40 

5,000  to  25,000 

36.  40 

40.  30 

48.  10 

62.  40 

65. 06 

Under  5,000 .. 

31.20 

35.  10 

42.  90 

54.  60 

55.  96 

Wage  region  I includes:  Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine, 
Maryland,"  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Vermont,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  Wage  region  II  includes:  Arizona,  California,  Colorodo,  Idaho,  Montana,  Ne- 
vada, New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.  Wage  region  III  includes:  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 


STUDY  MADE  OF  WAGE  DIFFERENTIAL  IN  CERTAIN  COUNTIES  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Tarver  (continuing).  Are  there  any  questions,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I would  like  to  ask  this  question.  I know,  Colonel, 
this  is  kind  of  an  old  headache,  but  I had  a survey  made  through  the 
different  chambers  of  commerce  in  various  avenues  of  approach  to 
the  subject,  out  there  in  the  Nineteenth  District  of  California,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  the  differential  was  and  the  reason  for 
the  differential  by  and  between  Los  Angeles  County,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Riverside,  Orange,  and  San  Bernardino  Counties.  And  I will 
say  to  you,  frankly,  from  the  best  information  I can  get,  there  is  no 
justification  for  any  cost-of-living  differential  in  Los  Angeles  County 
over  San  Bernardino  County;  in  fact,  it  is  just  the  reverse;  it  costs 
us  more  to  live  out  there  than  it  does  in  Los  Angeles. 

Colonel  Harrington.  I think  we  have  the  San  Bernardino  County 
situation  under  consideration.  Of  course,  you  see,  after  all,  we  have  a 
very  difficult  practical  problem.  I am  not  trying  to  alibi  on  this 
thing,  but  there  are  about  3,000  counties  in  the  United  States — some- 
what more  than  that — and  we  felt  we  had  to  go  at  this  thing  on  a 
county  basis  and  then  make  readjustments  where  those  readjustments 
were  indicated  by  particular  local  conditions.  And  we  have  made  a 
number  of  them;  as  a matter  of  fact,  I think  we  made  one  in  one 
of  the  counties  in  your  district  which  was  across  from  Chattanooga^ 
Judge.  And  we  have  your  San  Bernardino  County  situation  under 
consideration. 

215170— 40— pt.  2- 
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We  made  readjustments,  for  example,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  Allen- 
town and  Bethlehem  are  two  cities  that  are  indistinguishable  when 
you  go  from  one  to  another,  but  which  are  separately  incorporated. 
Then  we  have  Texarkana,  which  is  split  into  two  cities  by  State  lines, 
and  where  we  use  the  combined  population.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
town  in  which  I was  born  was  split  in  two  by  the  Virginia-Tennessee 
State  line,  and  the  main  street  is  the  dividing  line,  but  they  have  two 
municipalities. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  must  be  Bristol. 

Colonel  Harrington.  That  is  right,  sir.  And  so  we  have  been  mak- 
ing those  adjustments  since  the  wage  scale  went  into  effect  on  the  1st 
of  September;  but  we  just  did  the  best  practical  job  we  could  in  that 
2 months.  - — 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  you  have  accomplished  quite  a great  deal, 
Colonel,  and  I certainly  appreciate  the  difficulties  in  your  situation, 
but  I do  think  you  ought  to  give  further  consideration  to  a review 
of  those  schedules  with  a view  to  bringing  them,  eventually,  in  better 
compliance  with  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Has  the  revision  you  have  in  mind  and  are  making, 
relative  to  these  respective  districts,  taken  into  consideration  the 
presentation  for  this  year’s  contemplated  Budget  in  1941  ? 

Colonel  Harrington.  Well,  we  have  contemplated  no  revisions,  that 
would  change  our  national  average  wage  scale.  In  other  words,  in 
making  the  new  wage  scale  that  we  did  put  into  effect,  we  reduced 
some  wages  in  order  to  maintain  substantially  our  national  average; 
because,  if  we  did  not  maintain  our  national  average,  then  the  amount 
of  employment  we  could  provide  would  have  been  very  considerably 
reduced.  In  other  words,  with  any  given  sum  of  money,  the  number 
of  people  you  can  work  is  determined  by  that  average  wage  scale. 
Our  average  wage  scale  at  this  time  is  about  $54.25  a month,  for  the 
country  as  a whole. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Is  there  any  indication  at  this  time  as  to  when  the 
survey  of  that  situation  will  be  consummated? 

Colonel  Harrington.  I may  have  been  misunderstood.  We  are  not 
making  a general  survey. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  You  are  referring  to  the  fact  you  would  have  the 
same  joint  committee  consider  it. 

Colonel  Harrington.  I would  have  to  answer  that  question  after 
I get  back  to  my  office.  Of  course,  you  have  in  California  some  coun- 
ties that  are  200  miles  wide. 

FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES  AND  MONTHLY  EMPLOYMENT  ON  W.  P.  A.  PROJECTS 

IN  STATES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Colonel,  can  you  furnish  us  for  the  record  informa- 
tion showing,  during  the  present  fiscal  year  and  up  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  this  date,  the  amounts  of  W.  P.  A.  funds  used  in  the  different 
States;  the  number  of  W.  P.  A.  workers  employed  in  each  of  the 
different  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  ? 

Colonel  Harrington.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  that  for  the  record. 

Colonel  Harrington.  By  months,  you  would  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows:) 


Federal  expenditures  on  programs  financed  with  Work  Projects  Administration  funds,  by  States , July  1939  through  January  19  jO 
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Average  monthly  employment  on  projects  financed  by  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration, by  States,1  United  States,  and  Territories,  July  1939  through 
January  1940 

[Subject  to  revision] 


State 

July  1939 

August 

1939 

September 

1939 

October 

1939 

November 

1939 

December 

1939 

January 

1940 

Grand  total 

Continental  United 
States.-  . 

2,  282,  087 

1,  970,  672 

1,  720,  658 

1, 877, 135 

1,  960,  518 

2, 123,  431 

2,  216, 138 

2,  278,  929 

1,967,  324 

1,  714,  743 

1,  866,  875 

1,  946, 173 

1, 109, 190 

2,  202, 445 

Alabama 

47,  309 

40,  994 

37.  947 

41,  344 

39,  448 

50,  900 

53,  873 

Arizona 

6,  845 

6,  769 

5,  382 

5,  763 

5,  971 

6,  868 

8, 096 

Arkansas  ..  _ . 

40,  717 

35,  668 

32,  235 

34,  584 

36,  853 

42,  995 

46,  413 

California  ..  . 

96,  626 

84,  408 

74,  235 

78,  988 

82,  234 

90,  020 

91,  230 

Colorado 

23,  511 

18,  773 

17,  991 

20,  045 

21, 178 

24,  019 

26,  083 

Connecticut 

21,  650 

17,  892 

17,  939 

17,  787 

18,  648 

19,  026 

18, 925 

Delaware _ 

3,  154 

2,  670 

2,  136 

2,311 

2,  335 

2,  515 

2,  490 

District  of  Columbia 

11,  830 

9,  999 

9,211 

9,  556 

9,  536 

10,  821 

11,  351 

Florida 

39,  665 

37,  917 

34,  680 

39, 152 

35, 139 

37,  716 

40,  506 

Georgia . . . . 

50,  367 

45, 031 

39,  587 

43,  040 

44,  273 

47,  707 

49,  731 

Idaho . . 

9,  532 

8,  650 

7,  955 

8,  460 

9.  292 

10.  387 

11,068 

Illinois ...  . 

172,  996 

156,  883 

131,  721 

145, 122 

152, 183 

160,  098 

165.  718 

Indiana... ..  . . 

73,  428 

62,  279 

48,  654 

49,  637 

56,  910 

61,  166 

62,  344 

Iowa..  . ..  ..  . 

24,  838 

21,013 

18,  709 

21,  099 

22,  081 

23,  917 

25,  682 

Kansas . ..  .. 

28,  253 

21,  913 

18,  068 

22,  434 

22,  026 

26,  716 

29,  235 

Kentucky . ._ 

51,  893 

45, 140 

36,  532 

40,  078 

41,  565 

45,  008 

46,  579 

Louisiana...  . 

40,  061 

33, 175 

29,  979 

31,  521 

32,  402 

36, 197 

37,  471 

Maine . 

7,  407 

6,  051 

5,  848 

6,  304 

7,  236 

7,  438 

8,  441 

Maryland 

14,  543 

13,  641 

12,  038 

13,  337 

*13,  562 

14,  796 

15,  067 

Massachusetts . 

95,  221 

83.  901 

72,  937 

75, 051 

79,  495 

86,  609 

98,  372 

Michigan  . ...  

118,  006 

97,  779 

78,  999 

81,294 

87.  350 

88.  095 

84,  747 

Minnesota 

48,  694 

42,  481 

37,010 

44.  231 

43,  990 

46, 174 

48,  228 

Mississippi 

37,  504 

31,458 

29,  605 

33,  349 

36,  988 

43.  924 

44,  303 

Missouri 

80,  309 

69, 886 

59,  441 

65,  682 

72,  552 

77,  618 

85,  044 

Montana 

13,511 

10,  934 

10,  235 

11,581 

11,646 

13, 175 

14, 052 

Nebraska. ...  _ 

23, 375 

21,015 

18, 815 

22,  042 

23,  452 

27. 124 

29, 040 

Nevada 

1.528 

1,482 

1,265 

1,602 

1,697 

1,799 

1,942 

New  Hampshire 

7, 931 

7,313 

5.  861 

6,  637 

6,  823 

6, 873 

7,  921 

New  Jersey . 

77.  378 

66,  869 

56. 143 

63,  785 

63,  665 

70, 128 

73,  967 

New  Mexico  ..  ... 

10,  459 

10, 151 

9,  822 

10,  549 

11,134 

12,  446 

13, 047 

New  York.  __  . 

186,  428 

153,  484 

131,  S46 

143,  821 

152, 138 

154,  321 

156, 190 

North  Carolina. . . . ..  . 

40,  215 

33,  742 

32,  984 

35, 049 

38, 194 

42,  098 

45,  813 

North  Dakota...  

11,596 

7, 355 

8,  253 

10,311 

10,  718 

13,  637 

Jo,  023 

Ohio 

186,  661 

146,  288 

123.717 

131,  341 

135,  566 

140, 163 

140,  312 

Oklahoma 

50,  389 

44,  067 

40,  025 

41,512 

42,  669 

48,  031 

50,  903 

Oregon.. _ 

14,  623 

13,  254 

10,  571 

11,852 

12,  877 

15, 176 

15,  728 

Pennsylvania . 

145, 992 

137,  837 

124, 143 

141,  645 

146,  652 

147,  270 

145,  406 

Rhode  Island . 

12,  839 

12,  270 

10,  285 

11,134 

11,582 

12,  252 

12, 937 

South  Carolina . 

39, 159 

34,  294 

30,  761 

34,  638 

35,  291 

39,  627 

43,  435 

South  Dakota. ..  . . . 

13,  277 

11,186 

10,  731 

11,727 

12,  537 

15, 159 

16, 184 

Tennessee . . . 

40,  201 

35,  567 

30,  079 

33,  381 

34,  943 

38,  846 

41,  598 

Texas 

87,  707 

81, 193 

70,  343 

75,  255 

79, 080 

92.  806 

99,  602 

Utah..  ...  . 

9,  971 

9,  345 

8, 194 

9,  256 

10,110 

11.531 

12,  253 

Vermont ...  ..  ... 

4,  759 

4,  095 

3,  670 

3,  695 

4.  028 

4,400 

4,  767 

Virginia  ..  ..  

26,  314 

22,  020 

19,  874 

22,  209 

23,  247 

25,  434 

26,  263 

Washington..  ___  ...  .. 

30,  537 

26, 143 

23, 031 

24,  937 

25,  009 

27,  801 

31,  723 

West  Virginia.  . _ 

Wisconsin ....  . 

38,  546 

31,  604 

28,451 

27,  370 

30,  085 

32,  929 

35,  257 

57,  727 

48,  632 

44, 014 

48,  330 

46,  684 

51,847 

54, 145 

Wyoming  . 

3,447 

2,  813 

2,811 

3,  047 

3.  099 

3,  587 

3,  940 

Alaska 

27 

120 

323 

Hawaii _ 

Puerto  Rico  . . 

Virgin  Islands 

2.128 

1,013 

17 

1,726 
1,  592 
30 

1,615 
3,  989 
311 

1,711 
7,  740 
809 

1,743 
11,387 
1, 188 

1,755 

11,088 

1.278 

7, 846 
4,  382 
1, 142 

1 Data  represent  the  average  of  the  weekly  counts  male  during  the  calendar  month. 


CONTINUATION  OF  W.  P.  A.  AND  N.  Y.  A.  AS  SEPARATE  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Tarver.  Any  further  questions,  gentlemen  l 

Mr.  Hare.  In  view  of  the  work  and  accomplishments  of  the  W.  P. 
A.  and  the  N.  Y.  A.,  do  you  think  that  there  is  sufficient  justification 
to  warrant  the  continuation  of  the  separation  of  these  two  activities  ? 

Colonel  Harrington.  I feel  that  there  is,  because  the  character  of 
the  work  is  essentially  different.  The  N.  Y.  A.  work  program  is  a 
training  program,  and  the  W.  P.  A.  program  is  a construction  and 
production  operation  so  far  as  the  emphasis  of  the  work  done  under 
the  two  programs  is  concerned. 
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A I)  V IS  ABILITY  OF  TRANSFERRING  CERTAIN  ACTIVITIES  UNDER  N.  Y.  A.  TO 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TO  W.  P.  A. 

Mr.  Kngee.  Colonel  Harrington,  in  this  question  of  consolidation; 
or  reorganization,  and  so  forth,  with  the  view  to  trying  to  reduce  over- 
head, T have  been  thinking  of  the  possibility  of  not  eliminating  neces- 
sarily the  X.  Y.  A.  activities  but  of  eliminating  the  X.  Y.  A.  as  an 
organization  and  the  possibility  of  handling,  through  consolidation 
and  reorganization,  that  part  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  program  which  pertains 
to  students  through  the  office  of  education  and  State  departments  of 
public  instruction,  and  the  possibility  of  taking  the  nonstudent  pro- 
gram now  in  the  N.  Y.  A.  and  handling  it  as  a branch,  we  will  sayr 
of  the  W.  P.  A.  organization,  and  handle  the  program  along  the  same 
lines  you  are  handling  it  now. 

If  we  had  a consolidation  of  that  portion  of  the  program  which 
pertains  to  the  nonstudent  program  and  consolidate  that  with  the 
other  program,  the  N.  Y.  A.  branch,  with  the  same  organization  you 
now  have,  do  you  not  think  we  could  save  some  money  in  overhead 
expenses  ? In  other  words,  could  not  a part  of  that  work  that  is  now 
being  done  by  the  people  in  the  field  of  N.  Y.  A.  be  continued  in  the 
consolidated  office  under  W.  P.  A.  ? 

Colonel  Harrington.  It  could  be  done,  but  I do  not  think  the  saving 
would  be  significant,  because  we  would  have  to  set  up  practically  an 
independent  program  within  the  W.  P.  A.  to  handle  it.  We  would 
have  to  set  up  practically  an  independent  division.  There  would  be 
some  saving,  but  I do  not  think  it  would  be  significant. 

Mr.  Engel.  Would  there  not  be  a saving  in  the  field  work,  in  the 
way  of  office,  stationery,  light,  heat,  and  so  on  ? 

Colonel  Harrington.  Yes;  there  would  be  some. 

Mr.  Engel.  Would  there  be  in  the  Washington  office  ? I am  not 
saying  there  should  be,  or  should  not  be,  but  I am  just  asking  for 
information. 

Colonel  Harrington.  I think  in  the  Washington  office  there  would 
be  practically  no  saving.  As  I say,  we  had  to  have  practically  a sepa- 
rate unit  within  the  W.  P.  A.  when  Mr.  Williams  was  in  charge. 

Mr.  Engel.  I am  not  talking  about  what  was  done  heretofore ; I am 
discussing  the  possibility  of  doing  something  that  could  be  done  to 
save  money. 

Colonel  Harrington.  Well,  there  would  be  some  saving  but  I do 
not  think,  compared  with  the  amount  of  money  that  is  involved,  that 
the  saving  would  be  significant. 

Mr.  Engel.  For  instance,  you  have  in  the  W.  P.  A.  projects  which 
you  do  not  have  in  the  same  portion  in  the  X.  Y.  A.,  but  could  not 
you  consolidate  those  two  and  eliminate  a certain  amount  of  overhead  ? 

Colonel  Harrington.  The  people  on  all  projects  work  from  6 to  8 
hours. 

Mr.  Engel.  I was  not  thinking  about  comparison,  except  as  I may 
be  considering  the  subject  as  to  the  number  of  additional  projects 
along  the  line  of  separate  projects,  if  you  understand  what  I mean. 

Colonel  Harrington.  Yes.  There  could  be  some  saving  in  over- 
head. 
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INCREASE  IN  HOURS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WORK  PROJECTS  ADMINISTRATION 
WORKERS  HAVING  LARGER  NUMBER  OF  DEPENDENTS 

Mr.  Engel.  Just  one  further  question,  Colonel,  that  lias  concerned 
me,  and  I think  probably  has  been  presented  to  every  Member  of 
Congress. 

Under  the  present  plan  a man  with  a wife  is  allowed  to  work  at 
the  fixed  wage  scale,  say,  130  hours  a month. 

Colonel  Harrington.  Right. 

Mr.  Engel.  Now  right  next  to  him  is  a man  who  has  a wife  and 
seven  children  and  that  same  man  is  allowed  to  work  130  hours  ? 

Colonel  Harrington.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Engel.  There  has  come  to  me  the  thought,  and  I feel  somewhat 
sympathetic  with  the  idea  that  is  raised  by  some  people,  of  why 
cannot  this  man  with  more  dependents  be  given  more  work;  in  other 
words,  why  could  he  not  be  allowed  to  work  40  hours  a week  and  let 
the  man,  we  will  say,  who  works  130  or  135  hours  a month,  who  has 
only  himself  and  wife  to  support,  we  will  say,  work  100  hours. 
Would  that  be  a practical  thing? 

Colonel  Harrington.  That  was  tried  and  discarded.  Will  you  dis- 
cuss that,  Mr.  Ross? 

Mr.  Ross.  As  Colonel  Harrington  said,  a program  of  that  type 
was  tried  during  1934  and  1935  during  the  period  of  the  emergency 
work  relief  program,  from  the  end  of  the  Civil  Works  program  up  to 
the  time  of  the  W.  P.  A.  It  was  carried  on  by  the  State  relief  organ- 
izations, with  grants  of  Federal  money,  but  it  was  not  found  satis- 
factory. Do  you  want  me  to  give  the  reasons  why  ? 

Mr.  Engel.  Yes;  I would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Ross.  The  practical  difficulty  of  operating  a program  of  that 
kind,  particular^  a construction  program,  is  such  that  considerable 
inefficiency  in  operation  results.  For  instance,  where  you  have  in  one 
construction  gang,  one  person  who  is  working  TO  hours,  another  work- 
ing 100  hours,  and  another  one  140  or  160  hours,  a difficult  problem 
of  organizing  job  operations  is  presented  to  the  foreman  on  that  job 
and  naturally  results  in  more  inefficient  work,  than  when  one  gang 
works  continuously  a standard  number  of  hours. 

Mr.  Engel.  I am  talking  particularly  about  common  laborers, 
shovel  men. 

Why  could  you  not  work  out  a program  for  the  man,  who,  we  will 
say  has  only  a wife  dependent  upon  him,  to  work  say  two  or  three 
weeks  and  for  the  man  who  has  a wife  and  five  or  six  children  to  work 
4 weeks  which  would  just  mean  he  would  have  that  much  more  in- 
come to  support  the  larger  family. 

Colonel  Harrington.  I would  like  to  discuss  the  social  implications 
of  that  a little  bit. 

It  is  felt  that  the  Federal  works  program  should  employ  people,  to 
a large  degree,  in  the  same  sense  that  any  employees  anywhere  else 
are  employed.  When  a man  goes  out  and  gets  a job,  we  will  say,  in 
the  steel  mills,  they  do  not  undertake  to  find  out  how  many  people 
are  in  his  family.  They  give  him  a job  and  pay  him  wages,  we  will 
say,  at  a certain  rate. 

Mr.  Engel.  But  just  a minute.  There  is  a difference. 

Colonel  Harrington.  May  I just  conclude  this  thought? 

Mr.  Engel.  Yes. 
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Colonel  Harrington.  There  is  written  into  the  present  act  a re- 
quirement that  in  making  assignments  to  the  program,  relative  need 
should  be  considered  so  far  as  practical,  and  we  are  doing  that. 

Therefore,  the  person  with  a large  family  and  no  income  has  a rela- 
tive need  greater  than  the  person  having  only  a wife,  we  will  say,  and 
the  man  with  the  large  family  is  given  preference  in  the  assignment 
on  W.  P.  A.  projects.  But,  when  assigned,  the  men  get  the  same 
monthly  wage. 

Mr.  Engel.  In  other  words  if  it  is  a question  as  between  two  men, 
one  with  a wife  only,  and  the  other  with  a wife  and  seven  children, 
the  man  with  the  large  number  of  dependents  is  given  preference  in 
the  assignment? 

Colonel  Harrington.  That  is  right.  And  the  local  relief  agencies 
come  in  there.  For  instance,  in  New  York  City  where  you  have  a 
local  relief  program  the  large  family  group  costs  more  than  the 
smaller  family  group. 

Mr.  Engel.  I do  not  think  your  comparison  with  the  steel  worker 
is  fair  unless  you  elaborate  on  the  comparison,  because  in  one  instance 
the  number  of  hours  worked  per  week  and  the  wages  paid,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  W.  P.  A.  worker  is  not  comparable  to  the  average  re- 
ceived by  the  steel  worker.  I am  talking  now  about  them  working 
the  same  number  of  hours. 

Colonel  Harrington.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Engel.  The  men  who  are  working  in  the  steel  mills,  say  at  the 
present  wage,  for  the  same  number  of  hours  that  the  other  fellow  who 
is  working  in  the  W.  P.  A.,  so  far  as  his  income  is  concerned,  as  a ride 
can  better  take  care  of  his  family,  that  is,  a family  of  the  larger  size, 
than  the  man  on  W.  P.  A. 

Colonel  Harrington.  In  that  connection  I would  like  to  bring  out 
one  other  point,  and  that  is  that  in  places  where  local  relief  is  adequate 
the  large  family  may  have  its  income  supplemented  from  local  relief 
-sources. 


status  of  applications  for  pl  acement  on  w.  p.  a.  projects 

Mr.  Tarver.  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Keefe.  Colonel  Harrington,  is  the  number  of  the  backlog  of 
applicants  for  work  relief  increasing  at  the  present  time? 

Colonel  Harrington.  Not  at  the  moment,  I would  say,  but  it  has 
increased  over  the  last  G months  in  spite  of  the  pick-up  of  employment. 
The  increase  has  not  been  sharp  in  the  last  month.  Now  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  the  immediate  future  I cannot  predict,  but  I am  frank  to 
say  that  I am  very  much  disturbed  about  it. 

Mr.  Keefe.  I think  perhaps  you  and  I are  talking  about  the  same 
thing,  but  I want  to  be  certain  that  we  are.  You  have  in  every  local 
W.  P.  A.  office  a large  number  of  applications  for  placement  on 
W.  P.  A.  projects? 

Colonel  Harrington.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Keefe,  And  what  I was  interested  in  knowing  is  whether  the 
number  of  those  applications  for  placement  on  W.  P.  A.  projects  is 
increasing  or  diminishing,  or  what  is  the  situation  ? 
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Colonel  Harrington.  I would  say  that  it  is  fairly  static  at  the 
moment.  The  number  is  large. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Now,  are  you  contemplating  in  the  future — and  I am 
thinking  of  this  in  connection  with  the  question  that  I will  ask  specifi- 
cally with  reference  to  the  N.  Y.  A. — you,  of  course,  contemplate  the 
general  economic  trends,  as  you  foresee  them  in  the  future,  do  you  not? 

Colonel  Harrington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keefe.  And  are  you  apprehensive  that  these  rolls  will  increase? 

Colonel  Harrington.  Yes,  sir;  I am. 

Mr.  Keefe.  And  that  apprehension,  of  course,  is  based  upon  some 
statistical  survey  of  future  economic  conditions  as  you  visualize  them. 

Colonel  Harrington.  And  also  on  factual  statistics  with  reference 
to  the  amount  of  private  employment. 

In  the  last  release  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of 
Labor  which  was  for  the  month  of  January,  a sharp  decrease  in 
private  employment  was  shown  from  the  month  of  December. 

Now  there  is  always  a seasonal  decrease  from  December  to  January 
because  in  December  a lot  of  people  are  takin  on  for  temporary  em- 
ployment for  the  Christmas  trade,  so  it  is  always  contemplated  there 
will  be  a decrease  in  private  employment  from  December  into  January 
but  the  decrease  this  year  was  sharper  than  the  one  that  is  normally 
expected  to  occur. 

The  Department  of  Labor  statistics  subsequent  to  January  are  not 
yet  available  but  I think  there  has  been  a further  decrease  in  private 
employment. 

Mr.  Hare.  Would  not  that  sharp  decrease  normally  be  dependent 
upon  the  necessity  for  increasing  employment  on  account  of  business 
for  one  year  compared  with  the  other?  For  instance,  if  there  was  not 
much  increase  in  business  contemplated,  we  will  say,  in  December 
1939  there  would  not  be  that  increase  in  temporary  employment  as 
there  might  have  been  in  1938,  for  instance  if  the  number  of  em- 
ployees was  increased  by  a business  pick-up  at  that  time. 

Colonel  Harrington.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Hare.  Therefore  there  would  be  a larger  decrease  following" 
that  period.  Do  I make  myself  clear? 

Colonel  Harrington.  I do  not  know  that  I quite  understand  the 
purport  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Hare.  Well  suppose  we  change  the  figures  and  say  in  De- 
cember of  1938,  for  instance,  there  was  not  a large  demand  for  tempo- 
rary employment  because  there  was  not  such  a big  general  pick-up  in 
business. 

Colonel  Harrington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hare.  Whereas  in  December  1939  there  was  a considerable 
pick-up  in  business  and  therefore  there  would  be  a corresponding 
demand  for  temporary  employees. 

Colonel  Harrington.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hare.  So  that  in  January  of  this  year  there  would  be  a 
greater  decrease  in  employment  because  there  had  been  a greater  in- 
crease in  employment  in  December. 

Colonel  Harrington.  For  the  Christmas  trade. 
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Colonel  Harrington.  Probably  so.  Although  really  the  propor- 
tionate rate  of  buying,  as  between  December  and  January,  ought  to 
be  the  same  in  any  2 years  leaving  the  immediate  situation  probably 
about  as  I described  it. 

There  is  not  any  question  but  there  has  been  a sharp  check  in  indus- 
trial activities  since  the  first  of  January.  The  high  point  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  index  was  128  in  December.  It  declined  to 
120  in  January  and  we  estimate  that  it  has  since  declined  to  about  110. 

Mr.  Keefe.  I want  to  finish  the  thought  I had  in  mind,  Colonel. 

Colonel  Harrington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keefe.  I was  prompted  somewhat  to  make  this  inquiry  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  For  example,  I attended  a meeting  yesterday  of 
a board  of  directors  of  a large  enterprise  which  employs  a good  many 
hundred  people  and  they  are  now  working  on  the  practical  require- 
ments for  the  fall,  next  fall’s  delivery.  They  have  already  completed 
the  manufacture  of  the  merchandise  for  the  spring  business.  This  is 
in  the  textile  field. 

In  the  evidence  submitted  yesterday  from  the  sales  organization  of 
this  concern  which  does  eight  or  nine  million  dollars  worth  of  busi- 
ness in  the  textile  field,  was  shown  a remarkable  dropoff  of  sales,  and 
the  problem  confronting  the  company  yesterday  was  that  of  deter- 
mining whether  to  make  any  immediate  curtail  of  production ; 
whether  that  same  trend  is  going  to  continue,  and  the  curtailment  of 
production  of  course  means  loss  of  employment  for  several  hundred 
employees.  I have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  analyze  all  this  sta- 
tistical information,  but  there  is  a practical  illustration  that  I sat 
through  for  10  hours  yesterday  trying  to  analyze  to  know  what  it 
was  all  about. 

Colonel  Harrington.  One  important  barometer  in  this  country  has 
always  been  steel  production ; steel  operations  in  November  1939  were 
93%  percent  of  capacity.  They  are  now  66  percent  of  capacity. 

preference  given  to  youths  under  certain  conditions  in  assignment 

TO  N.  Y.  A.  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Keefe.  Yes.  Now  in  the  N.  Y.  A.  program  do  you  have  an 
interchange,  as  between  the  W.  P.  A.  and  the  N.  Y.  A.;  that  is,  do 
you  have  an  interchange,  or  reciprocal  information  as  to  relative 
needs,  and  so  on,  in  families?  What  I have  in  mind  is  that  the 
N.  Y.  A.  is  concerned  primarily  with  education  and  support  of  the 
youth,  is  it  not? 

Colonel  Harrington.  And  training. 

Mr.  Keefe.  And  training.  Now  what  are  the  facts  as  developed 
from  your  investigation  of  a family’s  needs  for  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  a family?  For  instance,  suppose  you  have  a situation  with 
an  18-year-olcl  child  who  may  be  in  school,  and  the  only  family 
income  is  what  is  received  by  the  head  of  the  family  from  the 
W.  P.  A.,  that  child  cannot  be  kept  in  school  on  that  amount  of 
money.  In  such  a situation  is  it  the  policy  to  make  available  employ- 
ment to  the  youth  under  the  N.  Y.  A.  program  ? 
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Colonel  Harrington.  Yes ; he  might  have  preference  for  N.  Y.  A. 
employment. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  family  is 
on  W.  P.  A.  work  ? 

Colonel  Harrington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keefe.  So  there  is  no  differentiation  against  such  an 
individual  ? 

Colonel  Harrington.  No;  I would  say  rather  the  opposite.  I 
think  that  in  the  investigation  for  assignments  to  N.  Y.  A.  programs, 
the  fact  that  the  only  family  income  is  from  one  W.  P.  A.  worker 
would  give  the  young  person  preference. 

Mr.  Keefe.  I see. 

Colonel  Harrington.  Because  I cited  the  national  wage  average 
was  $54.25  a month,  which  is  certainly  not  very  high. 

TYPE  OF  WORK  CARRIED  ON  BY  W.  P.  A.  AND  N.  Y.  A. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Now  there  is  one  other  question  I want  to  develop  for 
the  record.  In  carrying  on  your  program,  very  frequently  the  same 
character  of  work  is  done  by  both  the  W.  P.  A.  and  the  N.  Y.  A.  ? 

Colonel  Harrington.  No;  they  are  not  comparable.  You  mean  in 
construction  work? 

Mr.  Keefe.  Not  necessarily  construction  work,  but  I have  observed, 
in  my  own  experience,  that  in  the  work  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  they  have 
done  some  rehabilitation  of  property.  For  instance,  work  on  a 
public  park,  or  rip  rap  of  shore  lines;  and  they  have  done  some 
excavation  work  for  a new  street  and  work  of  that  character.  What 
I am  trying  to  get  at  is  this : Is  there  any  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  work  carried  on  by  the  N.  Y.  A.  and  the  W.  P.  A.  ? 

Colonel  Harrington.  There  is  no  sharp,  defined  line,  but  it  is  pretty 
clear  cut,  I am  surprised  to  know  that  the  N.  Y.  A.  has  done  any 
street  work.  I have  never  known  of  any  other  instance  than  that. 

Mr.  Keefe.  In  this  particular  city  they  dug  the  land  for  the  con- 
struction of  a street ; they  depressed  the  elevation,  and  on  that  work 
the  boys  were  digging  that  street  through ; that  is  in  my  home  town. 
And  they  did  the  work  out  on  a large  project  in  developing  a new 
park  along  the  lake,  and  they  did  a good  job.  I am  not  critical  of 
the  work;  I am  just  trying  to  see  what  the  line  of  demarcation  is 
between  the  type  of  work  carried  on. 

Colonel  Harrington.  On  the  N.  Y.  A.  job,  of  course,  they  use  little 
or  no  equipment.  The  only  construction  work  that  I know  of,  that 
I have  ever  seen,  has  been  largely  some  work  in  park  development  ; 
for  example,  the  building  of  trails,  and  that  can  be  merged,  in  a 
measure,  into  the  work  of  the  W.  P.  A.  But  the  overlapping  that 
occurs  is  very  minor. 

LIMITATION  ON  EARNINGS  OF  N.  Y.  A.  WORKER 

Mr.  Keefe.  You  may  have  a fellow  who  is  20  years  old  on  the 
W.  P.  A.  roll,  and  there  may  be  a 20-year  youth  with  the  N.  Y.  A.  ? 

Colonel  Harrington.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Keefe.  The  N.  Y.  A.  worker  is  limited  in  the  amount  he  may 
earn  ? 

( olonel  Harrington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keefe.  My  understanding  is  it  is  not  over  $15  a month. 

Colonel  Harrington.  $21  would  be  the  maximum  per  month. 

Mr.  Keefe.  I was  under  the  impression  Mr.  Williams  stated  the 
average  was  about  $15. 

Colonel  Harrington.  The  average  probably  is.  You  are  getting  a 
little  out  of  my  bailiwick. 

Mr.  Keefe.  I understand. 

Colonel  Harrington.  From  looking  at  the  wage  schedule  I would 
say  that  about  $15  a month  would  be  the  average. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  depends  upon  what  average  you  are  talking  about. 
The  average  for  the  high-school  students,  the  college  students,  or  who 
or  what.  The  liigh-school  program — the  figures  according  to  the 
statement  submitted  would  not  be  as  much  as  $15  a month. 

reduction  in  production  by  industry 

Mr.  Engel.  Colonel  Harrington,  I was  interested  in  the  statement 
relative  to  the  reduction  in  production.  Is  this  not  what  has  hap- 
pened? When  the  war  in  Europe  came  along  last  fall  everybody 
began  to  buy  and  build  up  their  inventories,  particularly  in  the  steel 
field.  You  will  recall  what  took  place  in  the  price  of  sugar. 

The  steel  production  went  away  above  anything  that  it  had  ever 
been  before,  I think  Dr.  Lubin  made  that  statement. 

Colonel  Harrington.  I think  it  went  to  the  highest  on  record. 

Mr.  Engel.  Yes;  I think  it  went  a way  above.  And  was  not  the 
production,  particularly  the  use  of  raw  materials,  rather  inflated  to 
the  point  where  inventories  had  shot  up,  become  inflated  beyond  the 
amount  that  was  required  for  immediate  future,  and  is  not  that  what 
is  happening  now ; and  now  these  companies  have  gotten  over  their 
scare  and  have  realized  the  fact  that  in  the  World  War  it  took  some 
2 years  before  the  prices  went  up,  and  now  they  are  using  up  their 
inventories  ? 

Colonel  Harrington.  That  is  true,  I think,  to  some  degree,  al- 
though the  inventory  situation  in  general  is  better  today  than  it  was 
when  the  1937  recession  began.  The  inventories  are  not  as  great  as 
then. 

Mr.  Engel.  They  are  not  as  great  ? 

Colonel  Harrington.  The  inventory  situation  is  better  than  during 
the  latter  part  of  1937. 

Now,  I do  not  want  to  appear  before  the  committee  as  a prophet 
of  gloom  and  I am  not  predicting  a recession,  because  the  thing  that 
is  happening  right  now  has  been  predicted,  and  some  of  the  econo- 
mists say  that  it  is  going  to  continue  until  about  April  when  the 
trend  will  turn  again. 

Mr.  Engel.  Dr.  Lubin,  in  his  talk  before  the  Brookings  Institute, 
made  the  general  prediction  and  stated  that  just  what  he  thought 
was  going  to  happen  is  what  is  happening,  and  he  said  that  it  would 
continue  until  about  April. 

Colonel  Harrington.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Engel.  And  one  of  the  reasons  he  gave  was  the  so-called  in- 
flated inventories,  and  lie  stated  after  that  period  has  passed  we  were 
going  to  have  production  which  may  not  be  as  high  as  it  was  during 
the  immediate  period  after  the  outbreak  of  war  but  it  would  be  more 
than  heretofore. 

CENTRAL  OFEICE  FOR  HANDLING  INQUIRIES  OF  THE  PUBLIC 

I was  interested  in  another'  statement  you  made  when  you  touched 
upon  the  question  of  the  central  office.  Did  you  use  that  statement  ? 

Colonel  Harrington.  I probably  did. 

Mr.  Engel.  A place  where  these  applicants  may  send  their  appli- 
cations to  be  sorted  out  to  determine  whether  they  go  to  the  C.  C.  C., 
the  N.  Y.  A.,  the  W.  P.  A.,  the  Social  Security,  or  what  not  where 
they  can  actually  be  taken  care  of. 

Colonel  Harrington.  We  are  working  toward  that  end.  If  the 
committee  wants  to  hear  me,  that  is  a subject  that  is  very  close  to 
my  heart. 

Mr.  Engel.  I am  intensively  interested  in  it.  I think  we  should 
have  your  discussion. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Colonel  Harrington.  Here  is  what  we  have  now  in  general.  John 
Citizen  is  in  trouble.  He  hears  a lot  about  Government  programs 
for  helping  those  who  are  in  need  but  he  does  not  know  much  about 
the  W.  P.  A.,  or  he  does  not  know  much  about  the  C.  C.  C.,  the 
N.  Y.  A.,  Social  Security  benefits,  or  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration. 

So  he  goes  to  a welfare  office  and  that  welfare  office  may  be  han- 
dling only  W.  P.  A.  certifications.  The  person  in  trouble  may  be 
unemployable  and  they  tell  him  at  that  office  that  they  cannot  do 
anything  for  him,  but  “You  have  got  a son  and  it  may  be  that  he 
can  get  in  the  C.  C.  C.”  And  if  he  can  get  in  the  C.  C.  C.  he  sends 
so  much  money  home  every  month,  say  $25. 

Mr.  Engel.  $22. 

Colonel  Harrington.  $22.  So  John  Citizen  is  very  much  inter- 
ested and  says,  “Where  do  I find  out  about  that?” 

They  will  tell  him,  “They  are  certified  over  here  in  a town  some 
20  miles  away.” 

So  he  gets  himself  over  there,  and  for  some  reason  his  son  cannot 
get  on  the  C.  C.  C.  roll,  but  they  tell  him,  “You  are  entitled  to  some 
benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act.” 

He  says,  “Where  can  I find  out  about  that?”  And  he  goes  to  some 
other  office  that  may  or  may  not  be  in  the  same  town. 

Now  I think  we  ought  to  have  in  this  program  an  arrangement 
that  would  enable  us  to  handle  that  inquiry  in  one  office  so  that  John 
Citizen  in  going  into  that  office  can  be  informed  as  to  all  these  pro- 
grams. If  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  any  of  these  agencies  he 
should  be  able  to  secure  the  information  to  carry  the  case  through 
to  conclusion  instead  of  having  to  go  around  from  one  place  to 
another. 
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Saturday,  March  2,  1940. 

APPROPRIATION  FOR  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS  CAMPS  AND 

NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON,  A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  committee  is  honored  this  morning  by  the 
presence  of  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable  Luther  A. 

» Johnson,  of  Texas.  I do  not  know  to  what  subject  Mr.  Johnson 
desires  to  address  himself,  but  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  him  on  anything 
which  he  considers  of  importance. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thanks  for  the  compliment,  Mr.  Chairman,  unde- 
served, but  nevertheless  appreciated. 

I do  not  often  appear  before  committees,  but  I felt  a very  deep 
interest  in  two  matters  that  this  committee  will  consider,  that  is,  the 
appropriation  with  reference  to  the  C.  C.  C.  camps,  which  I under- 
stand wilJ  be  in  the  bid  which  you  report,  and  also  the  National  Youth 
Administration  appropriation.  I shad  not  go  into  any  detailed  figures 
upon  either  of  those  matters,  but  I did  want  to  express  my  deep  and 
intense  interest  in  the  success  and  splendid  work  that  has  been  done 
by  those  agencies  of  the  Government. 

I believe  I can  speak  without  fear  of  contradiction  when  I say  that 
those  are  two  agencies  of  the  Government  set  up  under  the  adminis- 
tration where  you  have  heard  only  commendation  and  not  condemna- 
tion. I have  personal  knowledge  from  observation  of  the  C.  C.  C. 
camps  and  also  the  N.  Y.  A.,  and  I am  sure  you  gentlemen  have  seen 
the  practical  results  in  the  fine  work  that  is  being  done  by  those 
agencies.  I particularly  wish  to  stress  the  work  that  is  being  done 
in  C.  C.  C.  camps  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  soil  erosion. 

When  I was  home  in  December,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  special 
session,  I was  at  two  of  those  camps  in  my  district,  one  at  WYxahacliie 
and  one  at  Corsicana,  and  I spent  the  good  part  of  a day  in  going  out 
and  seeing  just  the  work  they  were  doing  in  terracing  and  conserving 
and  saving  the  soil  of  a rich  agricultural  section  there  that  had  just 
been  wasting  away  throughout  the  years.  Ellis  and  Navarro  counties 
are  both  rich  agricultural  counties  and  have  some  very  fine  black 
lands  in  them  that  have  simply  been  going  to  waste,  and  this  work 
they  are  doing — it  is  wonderful  the  reclamation  that  is  taking  place 
in  preserving  the  land  and  preventing  the  future  erosion  of  those  lands. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Mr.  Johnson,  what  you  say  interests  the  committee 
very  much.  I am  wondering,  if  tliis  proposed  reduction  is  to  go 
through,  whether  you  feel  this  committee  out  to  undertake  to  exercise 
any  power  of  restriction  so  as  to  prevent  a reduction  of  this  particular 
type  of  camp— the  camps  which  have  to  do  with  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  soil  erosion — at  the  expense  of  other  types  of  camps? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  I know  there  are  other  camps,  that  are  doing- 
good  work;  the  State  park  camps  are  fine  and  I am  for  them  too. 
but  it  is  my  observation  and  experience  that  these  soil-erosion  camps, 
soil-conservation  camps,  are  not  only  valuable,  but  are  indispensable, 
and  I would  hate  to  see  the  number  of  those  camps  on  that  particular 
type  of  work  reduced. 
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We  are  far  behind  in  our  soil  conservation.  I know  when  the 
Government  first  began  to  work  in  a serious  way  on  soil  erosion. 
Congressman  J.  P.  Buchannan  from  Texas,  who  some  of  you  know 
was  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  even  before  he 
became  chairman  of  that  committee,  he  and  I used  to  talk  about  this 
question  of  soil  erosion  and  its  great  need,  and  Dr.  H.  H.  Bennett — 
who,  by  the  way,  has  done  very  fine  work  in  the  Department — we 
used  to  confer  with  him  and  at  Mr.  Buchannan’s  suggestion  certain 
bulletins  were  issued  and  Mr.  Buchannan  was  instrumental  in  securing 
liberal  appropriations  for  soil  erosion.  Mr.  Buchannan  has  passed 
on;  but  that  was  one  of  his  pet  bobbies  and  one  of  the  things  he  helped 
to  initiate,  and  I want  Congress  to  carry  on  the  work  he  began. 

And  I believe  you  gentlemen  will  realize  I speak  the  truth  when  I 
tell  you  there  is  nothing  that  the  entire  Membership  of  the  House  feels 
a deeper  interest  in  than  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps, 
because  they  have  seen  the  practical  and  lasting  results  that  have  come 
from  this  work,  and  I do  hope  that  you  will  not  reduce  the  number  of 
camps,  especially  for  soil-erosion  work. 

Mr.  Engel.  Mr.  Johnson,  if  you  talked  to  the  men  from  whom  we 
had  testimony  here — we  talked  to  the  men  who  had  charge  of  the 
forestry,  and  they  were  pointing  out  the  importance  of  forestry,  and 
so  on  down  the  line. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I do  not  intend  to  discount  and  disparage  the  other 
camps,  and  there  is  probably  great  need  for  them;  but  I do  feel,  I 
know,  there  is  great  need  for  these  soil  erosion  camps,  because  I am 
more  familiar  with  the  work  they  have  done  and  are  doing  so  well. 

Mr.  Engel.  But  the  minute  you  start  to  favor  one  group  as  against 
another  one  in  the  matter  of  reductions,  you  are  going  to  have  trouble 
in  the  House,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Engel.  Tn  other  words,  if  the  committee  were  to  come  out 
with  a reduction  of  a bigger  percentage  in  forestry  than  in  soil  erosion , 
the  Northwest  and  all  of  the  forestry  areas  would  raise  a howl. 

Air.  Johnson.  Different  sections  have  different  problems. 

Mr.  Engel.  And  if  you  should  come  out  with  a bigger  reduction 
in  the  soil  erosion  camps  than  in  forestry  camps,  then  the  reverse 
would  be  true. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  number  of  camps  is  it  that  would  have  to  be 
abandoned,  if  the  appropriation  remains  as  suggested? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-three. 

Mr.  Johnson.  And  what  precentage  of  those  are  soil  conservation, 
and  what  percentage  parks? 

Mr.  Tarver.  I do  not  recall  the  exact  information,  but  the  exact 
numbers  are  in  the  record.  We  have  gone  into  that  in  detail. 

Mr.  Engel.  They  took  a certain  percentage  of  reduction  straight 
down  the  line. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Do  you  remember,  offhand,  what  the  percentage  is 
of  the  camps  now  in  existence,  that  are  soil  erosion,  and  the  percentage 
of  the  other  types  of  camps? 

Mr.  Engel.  I could  not  tell  you  offhand,  but  I think  the  reduction 
was  18.5  percent. 

Mr.  Tarver.  18.5  percent,  apportioned  generally  to  the  different 
types  of  camps. 

Mr.  Johnson.  How  many  camps  do  you  now  have — C.  C.  C.  camps? 
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Mr.  Engel.  One  thousand  five  hundred. 

Mr.  J ohnson.  And  the  reduction  would  be  what? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Twenty  percent. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  about  300? 

Mr.  Ta  rver.  That  is,  these  estimates  contemplate  a reduction. 
I would  like  to  know  whether  our  distinguished  colleague  would 
advocate  our  going  over  the  Budget  and  making  greater  provision 
for  conservation  work? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  have  got  to 
reduce  these  estimates  anywhere — I am  economy  minded,  but  I 
know  you  would  get  more  votes  in  the  House  for  C.  C.  C.  and  N.  Y.  A. 
than  for  anything  else,  and  I would  like  to  see  you  stand  pat  and 
not  reduce  the  appropriations  for  these  two  purposes. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Where  would  you  like  to  apply  this  economy? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Now,  that  is  your  job.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  to  work  these  matters  out  and  I sympathize  with  them  in 
their  work. 

Mr.  Engel.  Now,  you  said  you  were  “economy  minded”:  Where 
woidd  you  economize? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I have  voted  for  some  economies  and  will  vote  for 
others,  but  don’t  apply  your  reductions  to  two  of  the  best  and 
most  needed  agencies. 

Mr.  Engel.  I have  three  national  forests  in  my  district  and,  just 
beyond  my  district,  there  is  a State  forest,  and  I am  going  to  go 
along  with  the  reduction. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  of  course,  everybody  has  got  to  work  those 
things  out  in  whatever  way  they  think  is  right. 

Mr.  Keefe.  The  people  in  my  State  are  very  much  disturbed 
and  upset  because  of  this  contemplated  reduction,  which  will  take 
out  about  12  camps,  which  the  various  county  organizations  and 
county  boards  and  everybodv  else  are  memorializing  us  about  now. 
They  nil  like  the  C.  C.  C. 

Mr.  Johnson.  They  do.  It  is  one  thing  that  everybody  has 
approved  of  and  nobody  has  condemned.  I have  never  heard  any 
condemnation  of  the  C.  C.  C. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I think,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  it  is  accorded 
the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  most  popular  branches  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Absolutely  so.  Gentlemen,  I thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Hare.  Do  not  forget  to  suggest  where  you  think  it  is  possible 
to  get  this  .added  money  for  these  soil-conservation  camps. 

Mr.  Johnson.  1 will  let  Mr.  Rich  tell  you  where  to  get  the  money. 
1 have  received  many  letters  from  constituents  commending  the 
fine  work  of  the  soil-conservation  program,  and  wish  that  X had  time 
to  read  some  of  these  letters  to  you,  with  the  splendid  reasons  given 
for  the  continuation  of  this  program. 

Since  time  does  not  permit  me  to  do  this,  I do  want  to  mention  the 
names  of  the  following  parties  as  among  those  from  whom  I have  had 
such  letters:  C.  W.  Causey,  N.  J.  Thomas,  Sam  Cauthen,  Frank  O. 
Martin,  Judge  J.  L.  Gammon,  W.  G.  Skinner,  John  W.  Arden,  D.  D. 
Eastham,  O.  M.  and  C.  H.  Lander,  Mayor  O.  E.  Clift,  Judge  C.  C. 
Randle,  Jack  B.  Eastham,  G.  Goodwin  Sweatt,  Ross  W.  Davis,  Mrs. 
A.  B.  George,  L.  P.  Martin,  Dr.  E.  F.  Gough,  I.  L.  Stanford,  W.  S. 
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Brickell,  all  of  Waxahachie,  Ellis  County,  Tex. ; and  among-  others  from 
Ellis  County:  C.  F.  Stiles  of  Midlothian,  Don  A.  Lewis  of  Midlothian, 
president  of  the  Ellis  Blackland  Conservation  Association,  P.  J.  and 
Winslow  Dahnke  of  Boyce,  J.  L.  Slayden  and  E.  P.  Phillips  of  Red 
Oak,  T.  R.  Jeffers  of  Ferris,  T.  C.  Jones  of  Red  Oak,  J.  H.  Billingsley 
of  Red  Oak,  W.  E.  Boren  of  Ennis,  J.  W.  McManus  of  Red  Oak;  and 
a number  of  citizens  from  Navarro  County,  Tex.,  including  A.  G. 
Elliott,  R.  L.  Harris,  president,  Navarro  County  Soil  Conservation 
Association,  and  also  J.  A.  Bonner,  G.  A.  Bell,  J.  L.  Baker,  J.  W.  Rich- 
ards, John  Alderman,  Jr.,  L.  B.  Bonner,  H.  C.  Davis,  W.  C.  Pearce, 
B.  R.  Bonner,  H.  J.  Powell,  J.  N.  George,  Joe  E.  Butler,  and  R.  W. 
Knight,  and  others,  all  of  Navarro  County,  Tex.;  from  Hill  County, 
Tex  a Dougla  s Barron  , president  , Hill  County  Blackland  Conserva- 
tion Association  of  Hillsboro,  and  others;  from  Limestone  County, 
Tex.:  H.  J.  Turner  of  Coolidge,  J.  C.  Stubenrauch  of  Mexia,  V.  O. 
Miles,  president,  Bi-Stone  Empire  Soil  Conservation  Association,  of 
Coolidge,  R.  P.  Michaels  of  Coolidge,  R.  L.  Wallace,  Rufus  R.  Peoples, 
T.  M.  East  and  others. 

These  letters  merely  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  people  where  the 
soil-conservation  program  has  been  carried  on,  and  they  speak  from 
their  own  experience  as  to  its  beneficial  effects. 

As  the  National  Youth  Administration,  I have  already  taken  up 
too  much  of  the  committee’s  time,  but  I think  the  most  effective  thing 
I can  say  with  reference  to  that  work  is  to  quote  from  a letter  which  I 
recently  had  from  Dr.  Homer  P.  Rainey,  president  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  which  I wish  to  incorporate  as  a part  of  my  remarks,  and 
which  sets  forth  the  reasons  for  this  N.  Y.  A.  work  in  language  better 
than  I could  use. 

The  University  of  Texas, 

Austin,  February  13,  1940. 

Hon.  Luther  A.  Johnson, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Johnson:  I have  noticed  with  some  concern  the  proposal 
that  funds  for  college  students  through  the  National  Youth  Administration  he 
reduced  for  next  year.  While  1 recognize  the  need  for  curtailment  of  Government 
expenses,  and  therefore  can  appreciate  the  problem  you  in  the  Congress  face,  I do 
believe  that  probably  more  harm  can  be  done  to  the  future  citizenry  by  reducing 
this  educational  item  than  can  be  gained  by  its  relatively  meager  saving  to  the 
Public  Treasury. 

Thousands  of  Texas  boys  and  girls,  as  in  all  the  States,  depend  on  aid  received 
through  the  National  Youth  Administration  for  their  attendance  in  college. 
Through  legislative  appropriations  the  State  gives  them  some  aid,  and  through 
endowments  the  churches  and  private  citizens  contribute  toward  their  education. 
But  for  many  students  this  help  is  not  sufficient.  As  a result,  a large  number  of 
our  most  capable  young  people  are  deprived  of  college  training. 

When  1 was  director  of  the  American  Youth  Commission  of  the  American 
Council  in  Education,  we  made  a study  of  the  abilities  of  high-school  graduates  to 
do  college  work.  From  data  based  on  the  results  of  the  best  tests  known,  we 
learned  that  for  each  1,000  youths  studied,  172  went  to  college  the  following 
September,  and  at  the  same  time  173  others  just,  as  capable,  or  more  so,  could  not 
go  for  lack  of  funds,  thus  robbing  the  country  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
the  further  development  of  these  young  people.  In  a sense  this  condition  sets  up  a 
sort  of  educational  inequality  that  will  be  harmful  to  our  country  if  not  remedied. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  college-aid  program  is  a step  toward  remov- 
ing this  inequality.  Therefore,  I hope  you  will  find  it  possible  to  give  your 
support  to  the  proposal  that  the  college  National  Youth  Administration  funds  be 
retained  at  their  present  level.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  a practical  way  of 
doing  this,  without  increasing  the  total  budget  and  without  damaging  other  items 
too  seriously,  would  be  to  fail  to  increase  the  proposed  “defense”  item  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  make  this  sound  Federal  investment  in  future  citizens.  Such  action 
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would  hamper  but  little  the  defense  program  with  its  large  budget.  In  fact,  it 
v.  Mild  help  build  up  a real  “national  defense”  through  increasing  the  number  of 
highly  trained  American  citizens. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Homer  P.  Rainey,  President. 


Saturday,  March  2,  1940. 

APPROPRIATION  FOR  ERADICATION  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASES 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN,  A REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  committee  has  before  it  the  Hon.  Lyle  H.  Boren, 
a Representative  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Boren,  will  you  state  the  matter  you  desire  to  discuss  before 
the  committee? 

Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  here  in  the  interest  of  seeing  an  increase  in  the  appropriation 
over  the  amount  the  Budget  has  set  up  for  the  eradication  of  syphilis 
in  the  United  States. 

I might  say  by  way  of  preface  that  the  first  month  when  I entered 
Congress,  because  of  information  which  I had  obtained  as  a private 
citizen,  I introduced  a bill  to  set  up  a program  to  eradicate  syphilis. 

As  time  went  on  the  committee  on  which  I am  serving  became 
converted  to  the  idea.  One  of  the  older  members  of  the  committee 
prepared  a bill  which  was  superior  to  the  one  which  I had  drafted,  as 
mine  was  drawn  up  without  legislative  experience.  As  a result,  on 
May  24,  1938,  the  Bnlwinkle  Act,  for  the  eradication  of  syphilis,  was 
passed  by  the  Congress,  coming  from  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee. 

So  I come  here  today  in  a sense  to  challenge  the  cut  in  the  sum 
appropriated  for  Public  Health  Service  for  this  purpose,  which 
includes  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1941,  under  a budgetary  program 
which  authorized  $3,000,000  for  the  year  1939,  $5,000,000  for  the  year 
1940  and  placed  a ceiling  for  a $7,000,000  program  for  each  year 
thereafter. 

Last  year  the  Budget,  interested  in  economy,  came  before  the 
Congress  with  $3,000,000  to  maintain  a program  at  the  initial  figure 
and  the  Congress,  despite  the  Budget's  recommendation,  raised 
that  figure  to  $5,000,000,  and  that  amount  is  being  effectively  spent 
this  year,  1940. 

But  instead  of  increasing  the  appropriation,  as  authorized  to  the 
$7,000,000,  the  Budget  Director  has  seen  fit  not  only  to  go  below  the 
$5,000,000  which  the  Congress  appropriated  last  year  but  has  pro- 
posed a further  decrease  to  $3,000,000,  the  amount  initially  put  in 
the  program  for  the  fiscal  year  1939. 

Now,  I am  aware  of  the  need  of  economy  and  I think  most  of  you 
gentlemen  know  that  I have  been  constantly  supporting  every  meas- 
ure of  economy  that  has  come  before  the  House.  Yet  this  is  a pro- 
gram in  which  I feel  that  the  basic  amount  as  provided  in  the  legis- 
lation is  such  that  I am  compelled  to  come  here  and  ask  for  an 
increase  in  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 
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I want  to  point  out  to  you  there  are  a million  new  cases  of  syphilis 
this  year;  that  on  the  average,  among  25  families  with  5 in  the  family, 
there  will  be  1 person  who  will  catch  syphilis  this  year. 

I want  to  point  out  that  of  the  million  syphilitics,  at  least  200,000 
of  them  each  year,  according  to  the  figures,  are  cases  innocently  con- 
tracted. I mean  by  using  the  word  “innocently”  they  are  not  con- 
tracted from  promiscuous  exposure.  In  other  words,  they  would  be 
spread  from  mother  to  unborn  child  or  contracted  where  children 
are  playing  together  or  through  such  means  as  drinking  cups,  towels, 
and  so  forth. 

I have  had  occasion  to  look  into  blood-test  surveys  that  have  been 
made  in  many  counties.  There  are  certain  counties  in  the  United 
States,  with  a population  of  about  25,000,  in  which  such  surveys  were 
done,  where  with  a large  Negro  population  it  was  found  that  more 
than  11,000  people  had  active  syphilis. 

I got  interested  in  this  disease  from  a local  standpoint  and  we 
brought  to  Oklahoma,  partly  through  my  own  efforts,  a fund  from 
New  York  to  set  up  a model  program  in  my  home  county,  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  treating  syphilis. 

We  have  found  in  this  county  that  with  a $19,000  a year  program 
at  a cost  of  something  like  10  cents  per  person,  we  have  been  carrying 
on  a program  in  which  every  child  in  school  is  given  a physical  exam- 
ination so  that  when  an  epidemic  breaks  out  whether  it  be  smallpox, 
or  what  not,  it  is  placed  under  immediate  control.  As  a result  of  the 
blood  tests  made  as  a part  of  this  general  health  program,  we  have 
found  that  there  are  something  over  12,000  syphilitics  in  my  home 
county. 

That  is  not  an  excessive  rate,  however.  It  would  be  true  in  your 
county  and  in  many  other  counties.  In  other  words,  in  a city,  we 
will  say,  of  100,000  people  we  have  anywhere  from  eight  to  ten  thou- 
sand syphilitics.  And  in  handling  the  problem  of  syphilis,  like 
tuberculous  cases,  it  has  to  be  traced  to  its  source  of  contact. 

I might  add  that  if  you  gentlemen  have  children  and  keep  a Negro 
maid  in  your  home,  that  if  there  are  five  of  you  who  have  five  Negro 
maids  it  would  be  a safe  thing  to  make  a bet  that  three  of  the  five  are 
active  syphilitics. 

We  had  a survey  made  here  in  Washington  at  one  time  and  we 
found  that  many  of  the  maids  who  were  serving  in  homes  of  Congress- 
men were  active  syphilitics. 

A survey  was  made  in  my  home  town,  among  the  Negro  population, 
mostly  among  the  maids  and  domestic  servants,  and  we  found  that 
more  than  three  out  of  four  were  active  syphilitics. 

Now,  at  the  time  we  made  the  survey  the  people  of  the  town 
objected  to  it  for  a while  and  there  were  many  domestic  servants 
who  were  discharged.  After  conducting  an  aggressive  and  intelligent 
educational  program  the  common  feeling  in  my  home  town  now  is  that 
the  maid  should  be  required  to  have  a health  certificate  when  em- 
ployed—a document  which  she  can  get  from  the  local  health  depart- 
ment. This  costs,  as  I say,  less  than  50  cents  per  person,  and  syphilitic 
treatment  costs  only  about  50  cents  per  person.  This  is  about  the 
average  throughout  the  United  States  for  this  fine  service. 

And  just  as  a matter  of  information,  a good  many  people  when 
they  want  to  employ  a maid  have  gotten  to  the  point  they  would 
rather  have  a negro  maid  who  has  syphilis  but  who  is  receiving 
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effective  treatment  because  she  is  constantly  under  chemical  quaran- 
tine. 

Now,  gentlemen,  1 have  prepared  a somewhat  lengthy  statement 
which  1 will  submit  to  the  record  in  which  I go  into  what  has  been  done 
iu  other  nations,  and  point  out  the  facts,  beginning  with  the  program 
in  1919  and  1920  and  immediately  after  the  World  War  with  a break- 
down of  the  figures  until  1936  when  Dr.  Parran  began  his  active 
campaign. 

Among  other  things  we  found  out  was  that  $40,000,000  is  being 
spent  annually  in  the  care  of  the  blind  and  infirm  due  to  syphilis,  and 
we  are  asking  here  only  for  $7,000,000  to  offset  that  item  alone.  Yet 
these  people  are  in  public  institutions,  and  the  ones  under  private 
doctors  are  not  included. 

Now  we  believe,  if  you  give  the  full  $7,000,000  appropriation 
authorized  for  next  year,  that  within  5 years — and  that  will  be  2 
years  hence — we  will  have  50  percent  of  all  syphilitics  in  the  United 
States  under  adequate  treatment.  To  indicate  to  you  what  that 
means,  at  the  present  time  we  are  giving  8,000,000  doses  of  anti- 
syphilitic drugs  a year.  In  1936,  before  this  program  was  initiated — 
almost  entirely  with  the  aid  of  private  doctors — there  were  only  a 
few  more  than  3,000,000  such  doses  given  a year.  In  1936,  64,000 
patients  a year  were  discharged  as  completely  recovered;  in  1939 
there  were  103,000  recovered  cases  discharged  from  public  health 
sources  alone. 

Now  just  one  other  word  or  two  about  what  is  going  on  in  Oklahoma. 

We  have  increased,  in  1 year,  from  1938  to  1939,  by  10  percent  the 
number  of  syphilitics  that  have  come  under  actual  treatment,  and 
this  year  we  have  increased  that  number  by  something  like  11,000 
over  last  year.  The  current  weekly  figure  is  that  over  47,000  syphi- 
litics are  under  treatment  in  my  State  at  public  health  clinics  alone. 
There  is  no  way,  of  course,  to  know  exactly  how  many,  except  by 
estimate,  the  private  doctors  are  treating  out  there,  many  without 
charge. 

Last  year  the  Oklahoma  State  Health  Department  distributed  free 
150,000  doses  of  drugs  necessary  for  the  treatment  of  syphilis.  Yet 
the  cost  of  administering  this  treatment  amounted  to  an  average  of 
only  50  cents  per  person  for  each  dose  of  drug.  So  you  see  the  small 
amount  of  expense  involved  in  treating  these  people  on  a wholesale 
scale. 

We  have  doubled,  as  1 say,  the  number  of  infected  people  being 
treated  in  a year’s  time.  I do  not  want  to  go  into  dea  il  over  he 
crippling  effects  of  neglected  syphilis,  but  a few  items  like  this  stand 
out.  At  the  present  time  there  are  25,000  blind  people  in  the  United 
States  whose  blindness  may  be  traced  directly  to  syphilis.  Of 
course,  that  does  not  mean  that  all  blind  people  in  the  United  States 
may  attribute  their  blindness  to  syphilis,  but  one  out  of  every  six 
blind  persons  can.  And  the  amount  of  monev  we  are  spending  on 
the  asylums  for  the  insane  and  for  aid  to  the  blind  is  terrific  a-  com- 
pared to  the  cost  of  50  cents  per  person  for  every  active  actual  case  of 
syphilis  we  treat.  And  I am  very  deeply  concerned,  gentlemen,  about 
a program  that,  for  want  of  such  a small  amount  of  money,  will  be 
so  greatly  handicapped,  if  not  entirely  destroyed. 

Now  we  in  that  committee — and  I served  as  a member  of  the 
subcommittee  that  introduced  the  authorization  bill — made  a long 
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and  lengthy  study  and  research  in  the  matter  of  the  minimum  program 
which  would,  over  the  course  of  15  to  20  years,  completely  eradicate 
syphilis.  We  mapped  it  out  somewhat  on  the  style  of  the  countries, 
such  as  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  that  have  successfully  done 
this.  We  set  up  our  program  on  a very  conservative  basis  and 
authorized  sums  that  were  below  what  we  thought  were  actually 
optimum.  The  committee,  for  a long  time,  considered  the  authori- 
zation of  a program  of  $25,000,000  a year  for  10  years,  and  then  we 
decided  to  stretch  the  program  out  over  a longer  number  of  years, 
in  the  hope  we  would  be  able  to  set  up  more  firmly  and  more  econom- 
ically the  machinery  necessary  to  get  the  job  done. 

We  started  out,  of  course,  with  $3,000,000,  because  we  realized  the 
growth  of  the  program,  to  take  care  of  what  we  really  ought  to  do  at 
full  capacity,  could  not  be  reached  in  the  first  year,  or  even  in  the 
second  year.  So  we  set  it  up  on  a basis  of  $3,000,000,  $5,000,000,  and 
$7,000,000.  And  $3,000,000  is  just  not  adequate;  it  will  cut  the 
services  down  to  the  point  that  the  fellows  whom  we  really  need  to 
reach,  out  in  the  forks  of  the  creek,  cannot  be  reached,  and  there  will 
have  to  be  done  with  $3,000,000  what  we  did  in  the  first  year,  wdien  we 
just  reached  those  in  the  large  cities  and  places  that  already  had  some 
of  the  work  under  way,  and  just  aid  them  in  expanding  their  programs. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Boren,  and  the 
committee  will  give  careful  consideration  to  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Boren.  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Saturday,  March  2,  1940. 

VALUE  OF  TRAINING  RECEIVED  BY  COLORED  YOUTH  IN  C.  C.  C.  CAMPS 

STATEMENT  OF  EDGAR  G. BROWN,  PRESIDENT,  UNITED  GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES,  INC.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  give  your  full  name  for  the  record  and  the 
capacity  in  which  you  appear. 

Mr.  Brown.  My  name  is  Edgar  G.  Brown.  I am  president  of  the 
United  Government  Employees,  Inc. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  indicate  the  subject  matter  in  which  you 
are  interested. 

Mr.  Brown.  I would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
that  the  C.  C.  C.  movement  in  this  country  is  recapturing  the  pioneer 
spirit  of  America  for  our  youth  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

I want  to  mention  one  camp  particularly  working  in  the  Everglades 
down  in  Florida.  There,  Negro  enrollees  are  fighting  moccasins  and 
rattlesnakes  in  their  fight  to  eradicate  wdld  cotton,  the  breeding  place 
of  the  destructive  boll  worm,  more  deadly  even  to  cultivated  cotton 
than  the  boll  weevil. 

Some  of  these  young  men  are  500  miles  from  home.  One  of  the 
boys  from  the  northern  part  of  the  State  wrote  to  the  Negro  repre- 
sentative of  the  Agriculture  Department,  at  Florida  in  the  A.  and  M. 
College,  to  tell  him  about  the  great  contribution  they  were  making  to 
this  country  by  destroying  this  wild  cotton  and  the  boll  worms  in 
existence  there,  which  through  infestation  of  these  plants  in  the  ever- 
glades might  subsequently  spread  to  the  cotton  States  to  the  north  and 
do  great  damage  to  these  valuable  commercial  crops. 
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T could  recite  numerous  other  such  instances  of  the  important  work 
these  C.  C.  C.  boys  are  doing  in  the  Negro  camps.  Their  work  is 
invaluable.  Camp  commanders  in  all  parts  of  the  country  praise 
these  Negro  boys  for  doing  excellent  work. 

In  looking  at  this  book,  entitled,  “Negroes  in  the  United  States, 

1 920—1^32, ” edited  by  Charles  E.  Hall,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  on  page  248  is  an  outline  by  States 
of  illiteracy.  I find,  for  instance  in  the  State  of  Florida  where  the 
uimp  1 just  mentioned  is  located,  there  are  65,167  Negro  illiterates; 
that  is  18.8  percent  of  the  total  population,  while  there  are  of  native 
whites,  14,478,  or  1.9  percent.  In  the  past  6 years,  12,000  Negro 
O.  C.  C.  enrollees  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write  in  these  camps 
throughout  the  country. 

And  at  this  point,  I would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  fact  that  in  each  of  these  C.  C.  C.  camp  sites  there  is 
m educational  building  which  is  devoted  entirely  to  literary  and 
vocational  instruction,  and  at  this  particular  camp  in  the  Everglades, 
two  of  the  important  courses  are  chicken  and  hog  projects.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  boys  come  from  rural  areas  and  this  provides  training 
for  them  so  they  may  go  back  to  their  own  communities,  not  only 
with  a knowledge  of  having  contributed  something  to  the  conserva- 
tion program  of  the  C C.  C.,  but  with  practical  training  which  has 
enabled  thousands  of  them  to  become  self-supporting. 

There  is  another  point  that  I would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee.  You  are  familiar  with  this  fact,  that  these  boys  are 
sending,  on  the  average  of  $22  a month  home  to  their  parents.  If  it 
were  not  for  their  help  many  of  their  parents  would  have  to  be  on 
relief  as  they  have  no  other  means  of  livelihood.  It  is  a question  of 
either  appropriating  money  in  order  that  these  boys  may  have  a real 
job  and  do  something  for  their  country,  making  patriotic  American 
citizens  out  of  them,  or  spending  money  to  take  care  of  their  people 
on  a dole.  The  C.  C.  C.  helps  them  to  aid  their  parents,  and  it 
trains  the  boys  to  become  self  supporting,  to  further  their  education, 
go  back  home  and  do  their  bit  as  useful  and  responsible  citizens  of 
the  community. 

There  is  one  college  in  this  same  area,  it  is  reported,  Rollins  College, 
Winter  Park,  Fla.,  a young  women’s  institution,  that  has  recently 
employed  a number  of  Negro  boys  who  had  learned  the  great  art  of 
cooking  in  a C.  C.  C.  camp.  The  camps  have  an  excellent  training 
school  and  the  boys  get  lots  of  experience  in  the  mess  halls.  _ 

The  mess  steward  at  the  C.  C.  C.  camp  near  this  institution  has 
been  there  for  about  6%  years.  He  has  taken  a great  deal  of  interest 
in  training  these  young  men  to  become  cooks  and  sending  them  out  as 
worth-while  employees  so  they  can  make  good  in  their  respective 
communities. 

In  Hew  of  the  illiteracy  situation  particularly  among  the  Negroes 
and  the  record  of  achievement  in  this  regard  by  the  C.  C.  C.  camps, 
we  hope  and  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  social  progress  and 
economy,  which  will  prove  best  in  the  long  run,  points  to  a continuance 
of  the  same  emphasis. 

There  are  39  Negro  colleges  that  have  given  scholarships  to  these 
Negro  C.  C.  C.  boys  who  have  proven  themselves  worthy  during  the 
past  7 years. 
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I just  received  a letter  the  other  day  from  Xavier  College  in  New 
Orleans,  a Catholic  institution  of  higher  learning.  Seven  colored 
C.  C.  C.  enrollees  have  been  awarded  scholarships,  valued  at  $110 
a year,  with  a further  allowance  of  $16  a month  for  board  and  lodging. 
That  is  not  only  true  of  Xavier  but  of  the  other  38  colleges  for 
Negroes  in  the  South.  Howard  University  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
has  granted  6 scholarships  to  former  Negro  C.  C.  C.  enrollees,  valued 
at  $1,600  for  the  current  year,  according  to  Dr.  Mordecai  Johnson, 
the  president.  The  officials  and  faculties  of  these  schools  have 
attested  as  to  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  C.  C.  C.  training. 

Mr.  Keefe.  How  many  colored  C.  C.  C.  camps  are  there? 

Mr.  Brown.  Approximately  150  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Keefe.  And  you  are  interested  in  seeing  that  the  appropriation 
is  not  reduced  for  maintenance  of  these  C.  C.  C.  camps? 

Mr.  Brown.  Certainly,  so  that  nothing  be  done  to  lessen  the 
opportunities  of  the  Nation's  unemployed  youth,  who  want  to  work  in 
the  great  C.  C.  C.  conservation  program. 

There  is  a feeling  among  the  Negroes  throughout  the  country  that 
it  would  be  a terrible  blow  to  this  far-reaching  conservation  program. 
The  C.  C.  C.  has  proven  its  worth  in  building  and  saving  the  youth  and 
in  making  themseUes  self-supporting  and  patriotic  citizens.  I can  so 
attest  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  and  from  visits  over  the 
country  to  these  camps. 

I cannot  think  of  anything  that  would  be  more  hurtful  to  the 
future  of  Negro  youth.  The  C.  C.  C.  program  means  the  makings  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  them.  They  are  good  leaven  for  Negro  youth 
everywhere. 

For  instance,  at  Gary,  Ind.,  when  the  steel  mills  started  up,  they 
insisted  upon  employing  Negro  boys  from  the  C.  C.  C.  camps,  because 
they  wanted  a job  and  were  anxious  to  do  a good  day's  work.  They 
had  learned  how  to  work  6 days  a week  in  the  C.  C.  C. 

It  meant  something  else;  they  have  learned  to  like  their  work  and 
they  want  to  make  good  and  reflect  credit  on  the  C.  C.  C.,  as  well  as 
their  race.  For  instance,  you  have  in  this  country  11,000,000  Negroes, 
according  to  the  1930  Census,  and  in  the  South  there  are  about 
9,000,000  where  there  are  65  or  70  percent  of  these  camps  for  Negroes. 

The  local  communities  accept  these  C.  C.  C.  boys;  they  often  file 
petitions  against  stopping  the  programs  carried  on  in  these  camps 
because  they  see  the  advantages  of  training  these  boys  and  the 
project.  The  greatest  difficulty  of  these  boys  results  from  illiteracy. 
In  order  to  earn  a living,  they  must  be  taught  how  to  handle  the  jobs 
in  modern  industry  and  on  the  farm.  The  educational  program  is 
doing  something  to  enable  our  youth  to  meet  the  ever-changing 
social  order. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  primary  need  of  writing:  One  man  who  was 
stopping  overnight  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  related  this  experience  to  me. 
He  had  stopped  at  a hotel  and  left  word  he  expected  an  important 
phone  call.  The  Negro  bellhop,  on  duty  as  phone  operator  for  the 
moment,  could  not  write  sufficiently  well  to  take  the  number  down, 
with  the  result  that  this  man  missed  an  engagement  which  meant  the 
loss  of  a long-time  customer  for  his  firm. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  look  ahead  to  the  Nation's 
expanding  security  program,  we  must  continue  a program  to  eliminate 
illiteracy,  and  no  better  opportunity  on  a national  scale  is  afforded 
than  in  the  C.  C.  C. 
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Mr.  Sheppard.  From  what  you  have  said  off  the  record,  I assume 
you  have  no  subversive  activities  among  the  Negro  C.  C.  C.  camps. 

Mr.  Brown.  When  you  go  into  a C.  C.  C.  camp  and  talk  about 
subversive  activities  you  are  talking  about  something  that  is  foreign 
to  them.  That  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

If  you  gentlemen  could  see  these  boys  as  I have  seen  them  in  these 
('.  (’.  ( \ camps  in  all  sections  of  the  country  you  would  appreciate 
what  is  being  accomplished.  They  are  getting  more  through  these 
camps  than  many  boys  who  are  sent  to  school.  The  commanding 
officers  tell  me  they  are  willing  to  accept  instructions  and  delight  in 
doing  the  right  thing. 

Mr.  K eefe.  You  said  something  in  response  to  Mr.  Sheppard’s 
question  a moment  ago  that  these  boys  are  kept  in  the  right  channel 
along  the  line  of  American  ideals. 

Mr.  Brown.  Absolutely.  I do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been  a 
program  comparable  to  that  in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  for  the  morale, 
esprit  de  corps,  and  perpetuity  of  our  democratic  institutions. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  If  it  were  found  necessary,  on  the  part  of  this 
committee,  in  the  practice  of  economy,  to  make  cuts  in  any  particular 
branch  of  the  service,  in  other  words,  if  some  activity  had  to  be 
sacrificed  or  if  we  had  to  make  curtailments,  would  it  be  your  opinion 
that  this  committee  should  recommend  the  continuation  of  the 
C.  C.  C.  camps  and  have  the  cuts  apply  to  other  branches  of  the 
service?  Would  you  have  that  done  in  preference  to  the  continuation 
of  other  relief  agencies? 

Mr.  Brown.  I would  not  be  in  a position  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
activities  of  other  agencies,  or  to  evaluate  the  work  they  are  doing. 
But  certainly,  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  Negro  press,  the  Negro 
educational  institutions,  the  local  communities,  adjacent  to  these 
camps,  and  the  boys  themselves,  insofar  as  I personally  have  been 
able  to  observe,  nothing  could  be  more  important  than  to  continue 
this  program.  You  will  find  that  the  ages  between  19  and  23  are  the 
ages  that  give  so  much  trouble  as  far  as  crime  is  concerned. 

I have  a conviction  that  a program  which  teaches  the  cardinal 
tenets  of  living  and  respect  for  law  and  order,  is  a far  better  program 
than  spending  money  to  increase  the  number  of  jails  in.  the  United 
States. 

They  are  learning  to  do  conservation  work,  work  in  saving  the  lands 
and  the  forests  in  the  South,  North,  East,  and  West.  What  they  are 
saving  in  the  way  of  our  future  timber  lands  and  soil  in.  this  country 
will  far  more  than  offset  the  present  cost. 

Mr.  Hare.  Do  you  think,  without  meaning  to  discredit  the  work  of 
these  camps,  that  you  should  give  the  credit  for  their  training  to  the 
home  rather  than  the  credit  received  in.  the  camps  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Brown.  I think  that  these  camps  afford  the  greatest  blessing 
to  the  Negro  underprivileged  youths  of  any  opportunity  afforded 
them  in  the  United  States. 

If  you  could  see  the  enthusiasm  of  these  boys  to  get  into  C.  C.  C. 
camps,  which  is  evidenced  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  because  of 
what  is  being  done  for  them,  you  could  more  fully  appreciate  what  I 
have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Hare.  That  does  not  quite  meet  my  observation.  You  say 
that  in.  these  camps  they  have  demonstrated  a spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
Government.  Now  the  question  I asked  was  whether  or  not  you 
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think  this  attitude  or  this  distribution  has  been  the  result  of  training 
in  the  camp  or  do  you  think  the  credit  should  go  to  the  training 
received  in  the  home?  Some  people  say  that  attitude  is  fixed  when 
they  reach  13  or  14  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Brown.  I am  not.  in  entire  agreement. 

Mr.  Hare.  You  take  an  exception  to  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  I disagree  with  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hare.  Then  you  would  say  that  the  development  of  loyalty 
to  the  country  and  the  development  of  character  as  demonstrated 
in  these  camps  is  greater  than  the  training  they  received  in  homes? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  I say  that 
because  of  the  fact  that  these  boys  return  home,  manly  fellows,  with 
a new  song  in  their  hearts.  Negro  boys  everywhere  are  insisting  on 
getting  into  the  C.  C.  C.  camps.  They  stay  as  long  as  they  can,  they 
work  hard  and  like  it.  The  camps  are  turning  them  out  with  a keen 
sense  of  responsibility,  a better  understanding  of  their  Government 
and  how  to  support  themselves. 

As  an  example,  near  a C.  C.  C.  camp  in  Ocala  National  Forest  in 
Florida  they  have  a little  project  where  the  boys  can  go  out  and  work 
on  the  farm  under  the  direction  of  Negro  educational  adviser.  The 
land  is  poor  and  sandy,  not  much  topsoil,  but  the  boys  realize  that  is 
the  kind  of  land  they  will  have  to  work  when  they  go  back  home. 
So,  they  want  to  learn  how  to  cultivate  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
These  underprivileged  of  the  underprivileged  are  getting  a chance  at 
an  education  as  serviceable  to  them  as  going  to  college  for  their  more 
fortunate  fellow  Americans.  At  this  project  they  had  an  old  mule 
loaned  them  by  a neighbor  of  another  race,  plowing,  planting,  and 
hoeing  on  this  little  truck  farm  under  the  specialized  supervision  of 
the  technical  advisers  of  this  C.  C.  C.  camp. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Negro  boys  are  living  under  sanitary  conditions 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  getting  enough  to  eat,  adequate  cloth- 
ing, and  a decent  bed  to  sleep  in.  They  are  taught  what  these  things 
mean,  and  find  out  what  a home  with  windows,  screens,  paint,  running 
water,  and  electricity  is  like.  It  opens  to  them  a heaven  on  earth 
never  dreamed  of  in  their  rural,  one-room,  one-door  cabins.  The 
Public  Health  Service,  in  every  Negro  camp,  holds  a celebration  each 
year  in  cooperation  with  National  Negro  Health  Week.  Personal 
hygiene  and  cleanliness  has  become  a living  reality  to  them.  Every 
C.  C.  C.  camp  has  a clinic,  a medical  officer,  and  first-aid  attendants. 

I am  always  inspired  anywhere  I see  these  boys  in  C.  C.  C.  camps. 

No  greater  thrill  can  come  to  an  American  than  to  visit  and  talk 
with  one  of  these  Negro  enrollees  at  a C.  C.  C.  camp.  Here  is  a new- 
born patriot,  appreciative  and  indebted  to  a humane  government, 
dedicated  to  the  conservation  of  both  human  and  natural  resources. 
It  is  a contagious  spirit;  the  camp  commanders  and  members  of  the 
technical  staff,  the  educational  adviser,  all  genuinely  interested  and 
helpful  to  these  young  men,  aiding  and  encouraging  them  to  achieve. 
They  have  never  experienced  before  the  wholehearted  interest  on  the 
part  of  everybody  who  could  actually  do  something  to  make  life 
fuller  for  them.  So,  I do  not  think  there  is  any  tiling  comparable  to 
what  they  are  getting  in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps. 

Air.  Hare.  I was  speaking  primarily  of  the  opportunities  they 
have  there,  referring  principally  to  the  dispositions  and  characters  of 
those  fellows ; because  I have  an  impression,  generally,  that  they  have 
had  a good  deal  of  training  in  their  homes  and  communities. 
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Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  they  are  underprivileged,  these  Negro  boys. 

Mr.  Hare.  But  I had  the  impression  they  had  fairly  good  training 
in  character,  devotion,  and  loyalty  to  the  Government,  in  their  homes 
and  communities. 

Mr.  Brown.  I am  not  questioning  that  at  all,  sir,  within  the  defi- 
nitely proscribed  limits  of  their  poverty  and  ignorance.  There  is  an 
educational  adviser  and  usually  a chaplain  at  each  camp  and,  where 
they  do  not  have  a chaplain  at  the  camp,  Negro  ministers  and  others 
from  the  nearby  communities  come  in  and  conduct  religious  services. 
The  educational  advisers  and  chaplains  on  active  duty  at  C.  C.  C. 
camps  must  be  college  graduates  and  ordained  ministers  of  excep- 
tional character,  experience,  and  training.  As  to  their  spiritual  lives, 
the  C.  C.  C.  affords  these  enrollees  the  best.  These  boys  need  every 
kind  of  training  and  help.  Neither  in  their  homes  or  in  many  of  the 
local  communities  have  they  had  an  opportunity  to  share  on  an  equal 
basis  with  their  fellows.  They  do  consequently  have  a very  high 
sense  of  appreciation  and  realize  they  are  getting  something  out  of 
this  C.  C.  C.  program  and  they  are  going  for  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  is  there  some  other  subject  matter  you  wish 
to  discuss? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir;  but  I would  like  to  have  permission  to  put  in 
some  of  these  statistics  on  agriculture,  showing  how  many  Negroes 
are  now  on  farms,  reflecting  how  many  would  like  to  go  on  farms  if 
they  had  the  opportune  through  some  training  of  the  boys  similar 
to  what  they  get  in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps,  if  there  were  more  of  them. 
Also,  I would  like  to  insert  a chart  on  illiteracy,  and  an  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Bee,  a leading  Negro  publication. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  that.  And 
I want  to  say  I have  had  some  of  those  Negro  C.  C.  C.  camps  in  my 
district  and  never  bad  any  complaint  from  any  person  with  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  the  camps  or  of  the  enrollees  and  I think  what  you 
have  said  with  reference  to  the  usefulness  of  the  type  of  work  they 
have  been  carrying  on  is  amply  justified.  And  I feel,  as  you  do, 
that  this  C.  C.  C.  program  has  been  of  vast  benefit  to  the  boys  of  the 
Negro  race,  as  it  has  to  the  boys  of  the  white  race,  and  I feel,  also, 
that  it  gives  to  them  a character  of  training  which  is  more  essential 
to  Negro  welfare  than  perhaps  any  other  kind— that  is,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  train  him  to  do  something  by  which  he  may  earn  a living. 
And  I think  that  is  the  type  of  training  which  is  most  greatly  needed 
by  the  youth  of  the  Negro  race — training  which  will  enable  them  to 
fit  usefully  into  our  economic  structure  and  to  earn  a decent  livelihood 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  And  I feel  that  this  work  is  doing 
a great  deal  to  accord  them  that  type  of  training. 

The  committee  has  been  glad  to  have  the  expression  of  your  views 
as  a representative  of  the  Negro  race,  with  regard  to  this  activity. 

Mr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[From  the  Chicago  Bee,  March  10, 1940] 

A Blow  to  Youth — Let  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Camps  Remain 

The  contemplated  discontinuance  of  270  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps, 
when  and  if  it  is  carried  out,  will  be  a great  blow  to  the  youth  of  this  Nation  who 
have  been  so  immeasurably  benefited  by  the  program  carried  out  by  these  camps. 
Especially  will  this  blow  fall  heavily  upon  the  Negro  youth  who  will  be  turned  out 
of  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  to  be  discontinued,  or  about  27  camps;  for 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  training  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  forces  for 
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character  building  among  Negro  youth  that  they  have  yet  experienced.  Not  only 
has  it  been  remunerative  but  the  program  has  served  to  direct  the  youthful  minds 
into  channels  of  thoughtful  preparation  for  the  future,  and  saved  them  from  an 
idleness  that  would  have  contributed  nothing  toward  their  development  into 
useful  manhood. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  this  great  and  useful  work  for  the  youth  of  this 
Nation  must  be  thus  curtailed.  It  seems  to  us  a near  calamity,  in  view  of  the 
possible  untoward  results  following  in  the  wake  of  such  a move,  not  only  to  the 
youths  themselves,  but  to  the  communities  to  which  they  will  be  returned  as 
individuals  with  nothing  to  do  but  idle  away  their  days.  Naturally  they  will  seek 
to  break  the  monotony  of  their  idleness  through  some  sort  of  activity,  and,  unfor- 
tunately, this  activity  usually  is  not  the  sort  that  helps  to  build  good  character. 
Inevitably,  therefore,  the  blow  that  falls  first  upon  the  youths  themselves,  will 
fall  even  more  heavily  upon  their  parents  and  other  adults  who  will  be  made  to 
suffer  as  a result  of  idle  youths’  intractability. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  some  way  may  be  found  whereby  this  blow  to  youth 
may  be  averted.  We  don’t  think  the  clamor  for  economy  in  Government  expend- 
itures overshadows  the  necessity  for  building  men  out  of  our  youths — at  least,  it 
should  not.  We  think  the  worth  of  a correctly  trained  man  is  priceless.  The 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps  are  engaged  in  training  youth  for  manhood, 
and  if  we  put  manhood  above  dollars  and  cents,  that  program  will  be  continued 
at  all  costs.  The  Nation  can  make  no  better  investment  than  to  spend  money 
for  the  character  building  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  its  citizens,  and  every  true 
statesman  is  thoughtful  enough  to  realize  this.  Let  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  camps  remain. 


12,000  Negroes  taught  to  read  and  write  in  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps  in 
15  Southern  States  during  past  6 years — number  of  illiterates  by  States  and  races  1 


15  to  24  years  of  age 

State 

Number 

illiterates 

Percent 
illiterates  2 

Maryland: 

All  classes-  - - - - 

4,394 

1.5 

Negro __  - 

2,  874 

5.4 

Native  white 

1,363 

.6 

Foreign-born  white. .. 

146 

2.4 

Virginia: 

All  classes.  ... 

25,  506 

4.5 

Negro..  __ 

14, 433 

11. 1 

Native  white.  ...  .. 

11,002 

3.2 

West  Virginia: 

All  classes ._  ... 

7,  269 

2.2 

Negro 

846 

4.0 

Native  white.  . 

6,  266 

2.1 

North  Carolina: 

All  classes. ..  ..  

43,  663 

6.6 

Negro.  .. 

29,  528 

14.0 

Native  white.. 

13,  336 

3.0 

South  Carolina: 

All  classes..  . ...  . 

44, 078 

11.7 

Negro...  ...  _ 

37,  888 

20.7 

Native  white  . 

6, 109 

3. 1 

Georgia: 

All  classes .. 

39,  435 

6.3 

Negro  ._ 

31,746 

12.9 

Native  white.  . ..  . 

7,676 

2.0 

Florida: 

All  classes.  . 

14,312 

5.2 

Negro . . . 

11,779 

12.8 

Native  white. 

2,  367 

1.3 

Kentucky: 

All  classes. 

17,  956 

3.7 

Negro.  . _ _ 

1,919 

4.7 

Native  white 

16,015 

3.7 

j 5 to  24  years  of  age 


State 

Number 

illiterates 

Percent 
illiterates  2 

Tennessee : 

All  classes.  

22, 595 

4.3 

Negro . 

7, 920 

7.8 

Native  white 

14,657 

3.5 

Alabama : 

All  classes.  . 

42,  783 

7.  7 

Negro  

33, 482 

18.2 

Native  white..  

9,  254 

2.7 

Mississippi: 

4.11  classes.  . 

36,  427 

8.6 

Negro ._ 

32,  794 

15.0 

Native  white  ...  . . 

3,280 

1.6 

Arkansas: 

All  classes-  

14,  484 

3.8 

Negro 

8,  700 

8.5 

Native  white...  

5,  745 

2. 1 

Louisiana : 

All  classes.  . 

36, 065 

8.5 

Negro ...  ...  

23,  624 

14.7 

Native  white  ..  ..  . 

11,974 

4.6 

Oklahoma: 

All  classes 

6,  600 

1.4 

Negro 

1,272 

3.5 

Native  white 

3,858 

.9 

Texas: 

All  classes 

60, 137 

5.1 

Negro 

11,764 

6.4 

Native  white 

7,407 

.9 

1 Compiled  by  U.  S.  Census  Bureau. 

2 Column  indicates  percentage  of  illiterates,  Negro  and  white,  in  proportion  to  total  Negro  and  white 
population  of  each  State. 
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Xegro  rural  population , by  sections , 1930  and  1920 


RURAL  POPULATION 


Section 

1930 

11*20 

Increase  (+1  or  decrease 
(-),  1920-30 

Number 

Percent 

United  States..  . 

6,  697,  230 

6,  903,  658 

-206,  428 

-3.0 

The  South.. 

6,  395,  252 
280,  890 
21,  088 

6,  661,  262 
221,  997 
20,  399 

-266,010 
58,  893 
689 

-4.0 

26.5 

3.4 

The  North  ..  ..  ..  

The  West  

RURAL  FARM 


United  States.  ...  

4, 680,  523 

5,  099,  963 

-419,  440 

The  South. ....  ..  .. 

The  North  . 

4,  608,  786 
65,  601 
6, 136 

5,  034,  343 
61,865 
3,  755 

—425,  557 
3,  736 
2,  381 

The  West  _ . . 

RURAL  NONFARM 


United  States 

2,  016,  707 

1,803,  695 

213,012 

11.8 

The  South...  ....  

1,  786,  466 

1,626,919 

159,  547 

9.8 

The  North ._  ... 

215,  289 

160, 132 

55, 157 

34.4 

The  West ..  .. 

14.  952 

16,644 

-1,692 

-10.2 

Monday,  March  4,  1940. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  OF  DISABLED  PERSONS 

STATEMENT  OF  MARK  M.  WALTER,  CHAIRMAN,  LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE,  NATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Walter. 

Mr.  Walter.  I am  concerned  with  the  vocational-rehabilitation 
section  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  As  you  know,  vocational  rehabili- 
tation differs  somewhat  from  the  other  phases  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  our  problem  is  one  of  preparing  disabled  persons  for  work 
and  finding  employment  for  them.  It  is  not  a question  of  giving 
pensions  or  annuities,  but  a question  of  putting  disabled  people  to 
work.  And,  in  this  age  and  day,  unemployment  lumps  up  a pretty 
big  problem  when  you  realize  there  are  four  times  as  many  disabled  per- 
sons on  relief  today  as  there  are  those  in  the  $3,000  bracket,  and  above; 
there  are  even  two  and  a half  times  as  many  disabled  persons  on  relief 
today  as  there  are  those  with  incomes  of  $1,000  a year,  or  over.  Not- 
withstanding the  excellent  strides  we  have  been  making  in  accident 
prevention  and  safety,  and  in  preventive  medicine  and  orthopedic 
surgery,  accidents  and  diseases  are  still  taking  an  awful  toll  each  year 
among  human  beings. 

I guess  you  saw  in  the  papers  last  week,  from  the  report  before  the 
National  Safety  Council,  that  there  were  125,000  persons  disabled 
alone  by  automobile  accidents  last  year  and,  of  that  group,  35,000 
were  killed.  The  National  Safety  Council  tells  us  that  every  minute 
of  tin1  day — it  seems  almost  impossible — somebody  is  either  killed  or 
maimed  as  a result  of  accidents. 
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Mr.  Sheppard.  What  is  the  percentage  here  in  the  District  'of 
Columbia,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  Walter.  Give  me  the  population,  and  I can  figure  it  out. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  I do  not  have  it. 

Mr.  Walter.  Ten  persons  in  each  thousand,  or  approximately 
1,560,000  persons  in  this  country  are  disabled  today  as  the  result  of 
accidents,  and  50  percent  of  them  as  a result  of  employment  alone. 
And  this  may  interest  you:  There  are  30,000  accidents  a day  in  this 
country  and  approximately  10,000,000  a year.  That  shows  you  the 
part  that  accidents  alone  are  playing  in  this  problem. 

Mr.  Houston.  That  is  not  confined  to  automobiles? 

Mr.  Walter.  Oh,  no;  that  is  all  accidents.  Fifty  percent  of  those, 
approximately  10  persons  in  each  thousand,  are  a result  of  employ- 
ment  alone,  out  of  the  1,560,000  persons. 

Mr.  Houston.  Has  there  not  been  a great  study  made  of  that 
problem  by  the  railroads  and  large  manufacturing  organizations? 

Mr.  Walter.  Yes;  and  the  National  Safety  Council  is  studying 
it  all  of  the  time.  We  have  a drive  on  in  Philadelphia  right  now  to 
study  the  respective  causes  of  accidents. 

Mr.  Houston.  It  has  had  a great  effect,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Walter.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it;  although  I must  say 
this  past  year  that  33,000  persons  were  killed  by  automobiles.  The 
year  before  there  were  35,000  but  they  were  reduced  about  2,000 
in  1 year. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Mr.  Walter,  you  are  aware  that  the  Budget  estimates 
contemplate  an  appropriation  of  $2,500,000  under  this  head,  as 
against  $1,800,000  appropriated  for  the  1940  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Walter.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Do  you  appear  in  support  of  the  Budget  estimate? 

Mr.  Walter.  Yes;  I am  just  trying  to  give  you  a few  facts  as  an 
argument  for  supporting  the  Budget  estimate,  and  we  are  here  to 
support  that  estimate.  In  fact,  the  Office  of  Education  had  recom- 
mended to  the  Budget  office  $2,750,000,  and  I think  the  Budget 
office  reduced  that  to  $2,500,000  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  best  esti- 
mates we  can  get  from  the  States,  they  will  be  able  to  match  that 
$2,500,000  without  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  language  of  the  bill  as  recommended  by  the 
Budget  also  provides  that  the  apportionment  to  the  States  shall  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000.  I presume  you 
are  familiar  with  that? 

Mr.  Walter.  Yes;  that  is  the  authorization  in  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  it  was  amended  last  fall.  It  provides  for  $3,500,000. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Of  course  if  more  than  $2,500,000  is  necessary  in 
order  to  meet  the  matching  appropriations  from  the  States,  it  neces- 
sarily will  have  to  be  provided  by  a deficiency  appropriation? 

Mr.  Walter.  Yes;  we  realize  that. 

Mr.  Tarver.  So  that  the  setting  of  the  amount  at  $2,500,000  in 
the  bill  would  not  affect  the  matter? 

Mr.  Walter.  No;  it  could  be  taken  care  of  through  a deficiency 
appropriation . 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  problem  that  concerns  us  very  much. 
Under  the  amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act  last  year,  it  is  going 
to  be  possible  to  expand  our  program  now  and  to  take  care  of  a larger 
number  of  persons,  especially  in  special  fields  like  tuberculosis,  hard- 
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of-hearing,  and  cardiacs,  and  we  are  studying  now  the  effect,  in 
Pennsylvania,  of  employing  an  expert  in  the  field  of  tuberculosis  and 
have  already  put  on  one  or  two  persons  to  work  with  him,  and  in 
now  branching  out  from  those  special  fields  means  we  are  going  to 
need  service  from  the  Federal  office  and  this  appropriation  bill  makes 
no  provision  for  increase  in  the  Federal  administration.  I think 
there  is  simply  $5,000  in  there  for  welfare  of  some  kind;  but,  if  the 
Federal  agency  is  going  to  be  able  to  help  us  back  in  the  States,  they 
should  have  a little  more  money  to  expand  their  program  to  take 
care  of  our  work  in  the  States,  and  it  is  going  to  mean  big  savings  in 
money  to  us. 

Mr.  T arver.  The  amount  of  the  estimate  for  salaries  and  expenses 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  is  $113,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  as 
against  $111,500  appropriated  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  there 
is  also  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  language  of  the  appropriation — 

Including  not  to  exceed  $3,000  for  expenses  of  persons  attending  conferences 
called  to  meet  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere. 

That  is  the  item  to  which  you  referred  as  $5,000? 

Mr.  Walter.  That  is  correct.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision there  to  enable  the  Federal  office  to  keep  up  with  the  expanding 
programs  that  are  going  to  take  place  in  the  States  now,  as  the  result 
of  this  increased  money.  I think  they  asked  the  Budget  for  $40,000 
and,  as  we  view  it  back  in  the  States,  we  feel  they  ought  to  be  given 
at  least  $20,000,  which  will  enable  them  to  help  us  in  the  development 
of  special  programs.  For  example,  it  has  been  necessary  for  a Federal 
agent  to  spend  several  weeks  with  me,  in  the  last  month,  in  Philadel- 
phia, on  our  TB  program  . We  have  been  working  on  a special  tuber- 
culosis program  in  Philadelphia,  and  we  called  on  a representative  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  help  us  work  out  the  details.  It  is  an 
entirely  new  program.  It  means  that  man  has  had  to  take  time 
away  from  his  regular  activities  and,  if  they  could  be  given  some 
additional  money  to  help  the  States  in  expanding  their  programs,  it 
certainly  would  help  us,  from  the  point  of  dollars  and  cents,  in  not  wast- 
ing time  and  effort,  because  of  having  expert  advice  from  here  in 
Washington,  and  we  recommend  that  they  be  given  at  least  $20,000. 
In  fact,  if  it  is  a case  of  not  adding  anything  to  the  appropriation, 
take  $20,000  from  the  $2,500,000  that  is  in  there  for  matching  purposes 
to  the  States.  We  will  miss  that  a whole  lot  less. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  would  not  miss  that  at  all,  because  the  allocation 
of  the  funds  would  be  on  the  basis  of  the  full  authorization  of 
$3,500,000  and,  if  more  money  were  needed,  it  would  have  to  be 
appropriated  by  a deficiency  appropriation. 

Mr.  Walter.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Walter.  The  com- 
mittee is  very  deeply  aud  sympathetically  interested  in  this  program. 

Mr.  Walter.  I appreciate  the  opportunity  of  appearing  here. 
We  have  found  from  our  studies  there  are  at  least  60,000  persons  a 
year  that  can  be  rehabilitated  and  right  now  we  are  rehabilitating 
about  14,000.  Were  you  to  have  an  appropriation  of  $18,000,000 
a year,  that  is,  $9,000,000  Federal  and  $9,000,000  State,  you  could 
complete  the  rehabilitation  of  the  60,000  persons.  It  costs  about 
$300  a person  to  rehabilitate  them.  On  the  basis  of  this  appropriation 
now,  it  is  providing  about  $5,000,000,  and  that  means  we  are  going 
to  take  care  of  about  14,000  or  15,000  persons,  and  you  can  see  from 
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that  picture,  just  liow  far  we  are  from  meeting  the  minimum  needs 
of  the  group.  Of  course,  to  us,  it  is  a very  important  problem  from 
the  unemployment  point  of  view.  It  is  a question  of  getting  people 
to  work,  and  we  are  rehabilitating  more  than  we  have  ever  done 
before.  We  find  the  emplojws  are  more  susceptible;  they  have 
learned  from  experience  that  the  handicapped  worker,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  stability  and  ability  to  do  the  job  and  less  turn-over 
from  accidents,  is,  9 times  out  of  10,  better  than  a normal  individual; 
because  he  has  been  through  the  mill  once  and  is  pretty  careful  about 
meeting  with  a second  accident. 

' I hope  you  will  give  serious  consideration  to  that  thought  under  the 
F ederal  administration . 


Monday,  March  4,  1940. 

RESTORATION  OF  REDUCTION  IN  ESTIMATE  FOR  NATIONAL  YOUTH 

ADMINISTRATION 

STATEMENT  OF  LEWIS  CONN,  DIRECTOR,  CAMPAIGN  FOR 

YOUTH’S  NEEDS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  give  your  name  and  the  organization  which 
you  represent  to  the  stenographer? 

Mr.  Conn.  Lewis  Conn  is  my  name.  And  I am  speaking  for  the 
Campaign  for  Youth’s  Needs. 

I am  speaking  for  the  Campaign  for  Youth’s  Needs,  a newly  organ- 
ized national  center  for  the  advancement  of  these  ends: 

1.  To  stimulate  and  initiate  action  by  young  people  on  the  economic 
issues  confronting  them. 

2.  To  activize  unions,  cooperatives,  and  farm  groups  to  help  youth 
help  itself. 

3.  To  serve  as  a medium  through  which  youth  thoroughly  committed 
to  the  principles  of  democracy  may  help  to  build  a sound  economic 
base  for  democracy. 

The  Campaign  for  Youth’s  Needs  has  no  membership  a&  such; 
it  is  a product  of  the  cooperative  effort  of  a number  of  youth  organ- 
izations, and  adult  organizations  with  youth  membership,  wrho  are 
opposed  to  any  type  of  “concentration  camp  culture,”  and  who  want 
to  make  democracy  effective  by  making  it  meet  human  needs.  Among 
our  sponsors  are  the  following: 

J.  E.  Butler,  president  of  the  Southern  Tenant  Farmers’  Union; 
Wallace  Campbell,  a leader  in  the  consumers’  cooperative  movement; 
Harold  Chance,  director  of  the  Student  Peace  Service  of  the  American 
Friends’  Service  Committee;  Dr.  George  S.  Counts,  educator;  Gladys 
Talbott  Edwards,  director  of  junior  work  of  the  Farmers’  Educational 
and  Cooperative  Union  of  America;  Dr.  Israel  Knox,  director  of  the 
Young  Circle  League;  Dr.  Harry  W.  Laidler,  member  of  the  city 
council  in  New  York;  Frank  Littell,  social  action  chairman  of  the 
National  Council  of  Methodist  Youth;  A.  Philip  Randolph,  president 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters;  Rev.  James  H.  Robinson, 
youth  secretary  of  the  National  Association  for  Advancement  of 
Colored  People;  Norman  Thomas,  national  chairman  of  the  Socialist 
Party  ; and  Willard  LTphaus,  executive  secretary  of  the  Religion  and 
Labor  Foundation. 
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1 have  brought  with  me  statements  on  the  proposed  budget  cuts  in 
National  ''i  outh  Administration  funds  from  some  of  our  cooperating' 
organizations,  and  others  as  well.  I do  not  want  to  take  the  com- 
mit toe’s  time  now  by  reading  them,  and  so  I ask  permission  to  cite 
their  source  and  have  them  entered  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Tarver.  If  they  are  not  too  lengthy.  Let  us  see  them. 

Mr.  C 'onn.  They  are  mostly  in  letter  form.  Each  one  is  about  the 
length  of  a standard  letter. 

Mr.  Sh  eppard.  While  the  judge  is  making  an  examination  of  those 
documents,  as  one  member  of  this  committee  I want  to  extend  my 
compliments  to  your  organization  for  its  American  principles  and 
standards  under  which  you  are  operating.  I think  you  ought  to  be 
highly  complimented  on  your  maintenance  of  those  principles. 

Mr.  Conn.  Thank  you.  We  felt  there  has  been  a basic  need  in  the 
youth  movement  for  a progressive  movement  which  would  have  no 
loyalty  in  it  to  a dictatorship. 

Mr.  Houston.  What  is  the  name  of  your  organization? 

Mr.  Conn.  The  Campaign  for  Youth’s  Needs. 

Mr.  Houston.  Is  it  affiliated  with  the  American  Youth  Congress? 

Mr.  Conn.  Some  of  our  groups  are  still  in  the  Youth  Congress  but 
they  will  not  work  through  the  Youth  Congress  machinery  or  feel 
that  they  cannot  work  through  that  machinery.  The  Farmers' 
Union  and  a number  of  Zionist  groups  have  never  felt  that  they  could 
ever  affiliate  with  the  Youth  Congress.  For  the  benefit  of  the  record 
I would  like  to  make  clear  all  of  these  groups  do  not  formally 
endorse  the  Campaign  for  Youth’s  Needs  yet  a lot  of  them  sent  state- 
ments down  to  this  committee  which  I wanted  to  hand  in, 

Mr.  Tarver.  These  organizations  from  whom  you  have  statements 
here  all  belong  to  the  National  Youth  Congress? 

Mr.  Conn.  No;  I could  go  over  the  list  and  tell  you  the  actual  ones 
which  belong  to  the  Youth  Congress. 

. Mr.  Tarver.  We  had  the  young  man  who  represented  the  Youth 
Congress  and  he  gave  us  the  names  of  all  his  organizations,  so  I think 
that  would  probably  be  unnecessary.  Let  me  say  to  you  that  these 
communications  seem  to  be  rather  lengthy  and  I think  that  your 
purpose  would  be  met  if  you  simply  gave  a statement  showing  the 
names  of  the  various  organizations  which  have  all  endorsed  practically 
the  same  sentiment  and  opinion.  We  have  to  keep  the  record  within 
reasonable  bounds,  you  know. 

Mr.  Conn.  May  I cite  the  names? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Conn.  I think  they  concur  with  the  remarks  that  I would  like  to 
follow  them  with. 

The  Southern  Tenant  Farmers  Union,  a union  of  sharecroppers  and 
a union  which  has  40,000  members. 

The  National  Council  of  Methodist  Youth,  which  speaks  for  1,000,000 
members.  It  is  the  only  federation  of  youths’  organizations  in  the 
Methodist  Church. 

The  Farmers  Union  Cooperative  Institute,  The  Wisconsin  Farmers 
Union,  also  called  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  that  the  last 
Farmers  Union  convention  unanimously  requested  an  expanded 
program  for  the  N.  Y.  A. 

I have  a statement  also  from  Harry  W.  Laidler  who  is  a member  of 
the  New  York  City  Council. 
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A statement  from  the  Young  Circle  League,  the  Youth  section  of 
the  Workmen’s  Circle,  which  has  73,000  members. 

A resolution  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Oregon  Common- 
wealth Federation. 

A statement  from  the  Youth  Committee  Against  War  which  claimed 
that  at  its  last  national  congress  at  Christmas  time  there  were  delegates 
from  various  organizations  directly  representing  2,205,500  young 
people  who  expressed  in  essence  the  principles  upon  which  the  Cam- 
paign for  Youth’s  Needs  stands. 

A statement  from  the  National  Council  of  the  Pilgrim  Fellowship 
which  is  the  youth  organization  of  Congregational  Christian  churches 
in  America. 

The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  which  is  a pacifist  group. 

The  Pioneer  Youth  of  America,  which  is  a children’s  organization 
dealing  with  boys  and  with  girls,  and  works  with  the  labor  movement.. 

The  Young  Poale  Zion  Alliance  which  is  a Zionist  youth  group. 

A statement  from  11  officers  of  the  New  York  laundry  workers 
joint  board  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America. 

There  are  other  statements  that  did  not  reach  me  in  time  and  if  I 
may  I would  like  to  mail  them  in  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Conn.  Nowt,  I would  like  if  I could  refer  to  my  notes  a little 
further.  The  organizations  and  individuals  comprising  the  Campaign 
for  Youth’s  Needs  believe  firmly'  in  the  principles  of  democracy,  and 
that  is  why  1 have  asked  this  committee  to  hear  me  today.  We  are 
deeply  concerned  with  the  threat  which  an  army  of  4,000,000  or  more 
jobless  youth  implies  for  those  principles. 

Today  production  levels  are  the  highest  in  American  history — 
higher  even  than  in  the  boom  days  of  1929.  And  yet,  because  of 
improved  methods  of  production,  because  of  population  increases,, 
there  are  millions  unemployed.  How  many,  nobody  quite  knows; 
there  has  been  no  reliable  survey.  Of  these  millions,  at  least  4,000,000 
trustworthy  estimates  have  it,  are  young  people  from  16  to  25.  Many 
of  them  belong  in  school — but  they  can’t  afford  to  stay  in.  The 
authoritative  Maryland  survey  of  the  American  Youth  Commission 
in  1938,  reveals  that  54  percent  of  out-of-school  youth  left  for  economic 
reasons.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  this  fact  does  not  maintain 
today.  Jobless  youth  number  at  least  a third  of  all  unemployed; 
their  rate  of  im employment  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  age  group.. 

There  were  some  who  hoped  that  a wrar  boom  would  provide  the 
answer;  but  that  hope  fizzled  out.  There  was  a news  item  in  New 
York  papers  the  other  day  estimating  a pay-roll  decline  for  factory 
workers  between  December  and  January  of  $10,500,000.  Not  even 
the  older  wmrkers,  many  of  them  skilled  at  a trade,  have  found  jobs. 

I should  like  this  committee  to  forget  for  just  a moment  the  figures 
in  seven  numbers,  the  dollar  signs,  and  the  charts.  I should  like  you 
to  think  about  what  is  happening  in  the  minds  of  the  4,000,000  of  my 
generation  who  are  finding  that  America  is  not  the  land  of  opportunity 
for  them — yes,  and  the  3,000,000  or  more  farm  youth  who  are  eking 
out  an  existence  of  poverty  on  land  which  hasn’t  even  supported  their 
parents  since  1919;  and  the  thousands  in  low-paid,  dead-end  jobs, 
and  thousands  who  stay  in  school  by  the  skin  of  their  economic  teeth. 

I’ve  talked  with  a lot  of  these  kids — in  Ohio,  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
Minnesota,  in  Kentucky,  in  Alabama,  in  the  east  side  slums  of  New 
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York  where  I now  live — and  I know  what’s  happening  to  them.  I 
don't  need  the  word  of  the  social  scientists  and  the  social  workers,  the 
survey  takers  and  the  graph  designers  to  tell  me — though  their  work 
hears  me  out.  Your  committee  will  be  hearing  testimony  from  the 
experts;  see  if  they  don’t  agree  with  what  I have  to  say. 

Wide  sections  of  my  generation  are  baffled  and  frustrated.  Perhaps 
you  have  to  be  young  and  out  of  a job  to  truly  know  what  it  means. 
Our  pattern  of  life  isn’t  as  simple  as  was  yours  at  our  age.  We  can’t 
even  get  started,  much  less  chart  the  course  of  our  life.  We’re  depres- 
sion babies.  This  permanent  economic  crisis  may  well  be  abnormal 
to  an  older  generation,  but  gentlemen,  it’s  normal  to  us.  We’ve  known 
nothing  else  throughout  our  thinking  lifetime.  And  it’s  pretty  dis- 
couraging normality,  too. 

That’s  why.  the  age  composition  of  that  fantastic  little  group  of 
( ’hristian  Front  plotters  the  F.  B.  I.  picked  up  in  New  York  was  so  low. 
Most  of  them  were  little  more  than  kids;  and  they  were  unemployed 
or  in  blind-alley  jobs  which  had  no  future. 

I’ve  listened  to  unemployed  youth  argue  passionately  for  a war,  at  a 
time  when  most  of  the  country  is  united  in  a desire  to  keep  out.  They 
reasoned  that  they  had  litt’e  enough  to  lose,  and  who  knows,  they 
might  gain  something.  As  Congress  votes  to  spend  a quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  an  hour  in  the  name  of  national  defense,  I wish  more  of 
your  colleagues  would  realize  that  the  best  national  defense  is  in  restor- 
ing youth  and  all  unemployed  to  the  productive  life  of  the  Nation  right 
here  at  home. 

Believe  me,  neither  peace  nor  democracy  can  live  for  long  in  a house 
without  hope.  Young  people  have  taken  an  awful  licking  in  these 
years  of  economic  crisis,  and  the  result  is  that  many  of  them— your 
social  workers  will  attest  to  this — are  listless,  apathetic,  defeated, 
completely  disinterested  in  the  social  issues  and  problems  which  should 
concern  them.  Need  I remind  you  that  this  will  never  provide  the 
human  building  stones  from  which  true  democracy  and  self-govern- 
ment are  built  and  maintained? 

I should  like  to  remind  you  of  a paragraph  in  the  Youth  Commis- 
sion’s report  of  its  Maryland  survey: 

If  there  is  anything  in  the  present  situation  for  sober  adults  to  view  with  alarm, 
it  is  not  that  youth  will  rise  in  revolt  against  the  programs  and  policies  of  anti- 
quated institutions  that  are  intended  to  serve  them,  but  that  they  will,  with  a 
supine  weakness,  continue  to  accept  these  policies  exactly  as  they  inherit  them. 

And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I wonder  how  difficult  it  would  be  for 
some  skillful  demagogue  to  channelize  the  energies  and  hopes  of  youth 
into  an  American  replica  of  Hitler’s  vandal  gangs.  Either  alternative 
means  a dubious  future  for  the  democratic  rights  and  civil  liberties 
we  cherish  so  deeply. 

Understand  me.  This  is  a serious  tendency  ard  a growing  one. 
But  this  is  not  to  say  that  countless  young  people  have  not  joined 
hands  to  better  their  conditions  in  true  democratic  fashion.  I deny 
the  charges  of  some  smug  oldsters  that  American  youth  are  little 
more  than  panhandlers  and  seekers  of  paternalistic  handouts  from 
the  Nation’s  capital. 

A lot  of  young  people  have  learned  through  unions  how  to  coop- 
erate to  improve  their  conditions,  and  those  of  older  workers  as  well. 
Farm  youth  have  organized  cooperatives  and  engage  in  cooperative 
farming.  The  consumers’  cooperative  movement  has  made  new 
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and  great  advances  among  youth.  There’s  not  an  area  in  the  coun- 
try where  youth  will  not  organize  for  self-help  if  it  is  given  half  a 
chance.  And  I’m  told  that  the  American  Youth  Commission  has 
made  an  amazing  study,  which  has  never  been  published,  of  the 
thousands  of  efforts  of  young  people  to  better  their  lives  cooperatively. 
A study  like  that  ought  to  be  passed  around  a bit. 

Two  months  ago  65  unemployed  youths  on  New  York’s  lower 
East  Side  went  out  in  a mass  job  hunt.  They  didn’t  find  a single 
job.  But  they  haven’t  quit.  The  primary  task  of  the  Campaign 
for  Youth’s  Needs  is  to  see  that  a lot  more  don’t  quit,  that  they  learn 
to  act,  along  with  others  who  may  be  older  who  are  in  the  same  boat, 
in  their  own  behalf.  But  youth  can’t  create  jobs  out  of  thin  air. 
That’s  where  N.  Y.  A.  comes  in.  And  that’s  why  we  are  opposed  to 
seeing  N.  Y.  A.  slashed  by  15  percent. 

Now  N.  Y.  A.  doesn’t  solve  the  problem.  It  doesn’t  hit  the  basic 
economic  dislocations.  It’s  a relief  measure.  I don’t  think  Con- 
gress had  done  much  serious  thinking  about  a youth  program  which 
isn’t.  The  Campaign  for  Youth’s  Needs  would  back  to  the  hilt  a 
congressional  committee  which  would  give  the  youth  problem  the 
intelligent  reevaluation  it  deserves — and  bring  out  a decent  program 
of  action.  Right  now  we  need  relief. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Judging  from  that  last  remark  3m  u make  your  as- 
sumption is  that  nobody  is  thinking  about  the  welfare  of  the  youth  of 
this  country  except  the  young  people,  those  like  you. 

Mr.  Conn.  No,  I certainly  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  have  made  statements  as  if  the  youth  of  the 
country  were  organized  in  opposition  to  old  people  and  as  if  the 
oldsters,  as  you  call  them,  were  talcing  positions  which  were  false  and 
against  the  youth  of  the  country  when  we  all  know  that  nobody  is 
more  interested  in  the  youth  of  the  country  than  the  older  people  of 
the  country  who  are  more  concerned  about  their  children  and  their 
children’s  welfare  oftentimes  than  they  are  about  their  own  welfare. 
It  is  a truism  that  the  parents  generally  throughout  the  country  are 
prepared  to  sacrifice  and  do  sacrifice  for  their  children  to  the  extent 
of  depriving  themselves  of  things  of  which  they  are  in  absolute  need. 
So  that  any  suggestion  that  the  youth  of  the  country  must  organize 
themselves  against  the  position  of  the  older  people  is  so  ridiculous  as 
hardly  to  deserve  comment,  as  is  also  the  statement  that  you  have 
made  that  Congress  has  not  evidently  thought  about  the  youth  prob- 
lem except  as  a matter  of  relief,  or  temporary  relief.  Of  course,  the 
Congress  is  probably  far  more  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  Ameri- 
can youth  and  in  taking  every  reasonable  step  to  insure  that  welfare 
than  you  are  and  certainly  it  is  in  a better  position  to  know  what 
ought  to  be  done  about  the  youth  of  the  country  than  a young  man 
of  your  type. 

Mr.  Conn.  I believe  you.  That  is  why  I would  like  to  see  a 
congressional  committee  which  would  be  devoted  principally  to  the 
youth  problem.  Let  me  say  that  I am  sorry  that  interpretation  was 
inherent  in  my  words  because  I believe  very  fervently  that  nothing 
could  be  worse  than  the  organization  of  youth  on  the  basis  of  age. 
One  thing  that  I would  not  want  to  see  is  young  people  seeing  how 
much  they  could  grab  from  the  United  States  Treasury  while  Town- 
sendites  see  how  much  they  can  grab  on  the  other  hand. 
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1 think  the  unemployment  problem  is  a,  problem,  which  affects  the 
whole  population,  for  example,  and  to  say  that  young;  people  could 
solve  it  or  that  young  people  could  have  a program  for  youth  which 
will  not  look  upon  some  of  the  otlier  age  groups  is  a proposition  that  is 
ridiculous. 

Mr.  H orsTON.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  two  classes  should  be 
accorded  equal  treatment  as  near  as  can  be  determined  and  worked 
out? 

Mr.  Conn.  1 think  so.  1 might  say  also  that  the  ratio  of  youth 
unemployment  is  so  much  higher  than  to  the  rest  of  the  population. 
They  do  not  deserve  special  privileges.  I am  not  pleading  for  special 
legislation  for  youth.  I think  that  if  we  value  our  democracy  that 
youth  needs  some  type  of  treatment  so  that  we  can  make  it  a function- 
ing part  of  our  democracy.  As  it  is,  it  is  out  of  the  economic  processes 
in  very  large  part.  It  is  not  in  the  productive  life  of  the  Nation. 
And  while,  I have  said  here  in  my  remarks  and  I belie  ve  it  very  deeply 
that  every  single  dollar  of  the  $12,000,000  which  the  proposed  Budget 
cuts  would  take  away  from  the  National  Youth  Administration  can 
he  just  as  much  a body  blow  to  democracy  as  if  it  were  contributed  to 
an  organization  like  the  Christian  Front  in  New7  York.  But  young* 
people  do  have  energy  and  they  are  restless  and  certainly  we  want  to 
bind  all  young  people  to  basic  loyalties  of  democracy.  After  all,  the 
young  people  in  Germany  formed  a large  part  of  Hitler’s  force  as  he 
came  to  power. 

Mr.  Keefe.  The  thing  is,  I have  listened  with  a good  deal  of  interest 
to  what  you  have  said  because  I happen  to  have  three  boys  wdio  are 
jus-t  your  age  and  they  are  faced  with  just  exactly  that  problem  and 
they  are  worried  just  exactly  as  you  are  and  I receive  letters  from 
them  all  the  time  and  they  are  thinking  along  just  those  lines.  Now', 
then,  that  is  all  right.  You  have  put  your  finger  upon  a sore  spot  in 
our  national  economy  and  every  advocate  of  a youth  movement  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing  can  do  it.  I am  just  as  sympathetic  as  anyone 
is  in  God’s  world  but  I have  yet  to  hear  from  someone  who  offered  a 
far-reaching  projected  solution  for  this  problem.  You  say  in  your 
statement  that  the  National  Youth  Administration  is  an  emergency- 
relief  measure.  It  was  so  designed  in  its  original  form  and  its  original 
funds  came  from  relief.  That  is  right,  is  it  not,  Judge? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Now,  then,  we  have  nothing  better  to  offer  than  a simple 
relief  measure  which  operates  as  a constant  drain  upon  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  with  the  net  result  that  we  have  reached  pretty 
near  the  bottom  of  that  Treasury. 

What  I am  interested  in  and  I know  that  you  are  interested  in 
and  wdiat  the  organization  is  interested  in  is,  what  is  the  Congress 
to  do  outside  of  just  coming  in  with  a bill  and  asking  for  another 
$500,000,000  to  be  scattered  around  and  wdien  that  is  gone  ask  for 
another  $500,000,000  to  scatter  that  around?  What  you  are  inter- 
ested in  and  what  the  country  is  interested  in  and  the  Members  of 
Congress  are  interested  in  and  what  the  country’s  youth  and  every- 
body is  interested  in,  is  not  a problem  that  concerns  youth  alone 
because  just  as  Judge  Tarver  says,  “don’t  think  that  I am  not  worried 
about  what  is  going  to  happen  to  my  children.  That  is  why  1 am 
here  in  Congress,  fundamentally.  I would  not  be  here  if  it  were 
not  for  them.  That  is  what  prompted  me  to  come  down  here  and 
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to  see  if  we  could  not  work  something  out.  I have  not  heard  in  all 
the  time  that  I have  been  here  a concrete  suggestion  that  was  not 
simply  a palliative  to  shoot  an  injection  by  an  appropriation  for  the 
pains.  That  is  that.  We  think  we  have  accomplished  it.  And  at 
the  next  session  it  is  the  same  thing  all  over  again. 

I wish  your  organization,  and  you  can  talk  like  a fellow  who  has 
some  good  ideas,  would  direct  your  energies  to  the  problem  with  the 
idea  of,  if  there  is  any  suggestion  or  if  there  is  anything  that  can  be 
done,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Conn.  Well,  l do  not  come  before  you  as  an  expert.  That  is 
why  1 would  like  to  see  this  congressional  committee  which  would  be 
devoted  first  to  examining  just  how  far  youth  is  out  of  the  productive 
life  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Keefe.  You  understand  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
sitting  here  realize  everything  you  have  said.  You  have  put  it  in 
cogent  and  pungent  English.  We  realize  every  one  of  those  things. 
There  is  not  a Member  of  Congress,  f do  not  believe,  that  does  not 
realize  that  situation  despite  the  fact  that  certain  youth  movements 
would  have  it  appear  otherwise.  Congress  is  just  as  much  alive  to 
this  situation  as  anyone  can  be.  But  it  seems  to  be  an  insoluble 
-difficulty.  That  is  what  we  are  up  against.  One  investigating  com- 
mittee after  another,  statistics  piled  every  day  high  enough  to  fill 
this  room,  and  I believe,  as  the  secretary  of  our  committee,  what 
about  it?  And  where  are  we  going  to  go?  That  is  what  I want  to 
know. 

Mr.  Houston.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  coordinated  program, 
no  concrete  sensible  pi  in  worked  out  to  carry  through. 

Mr.  Keefe.  All  right.  Here  is  the  C.  C.  C.  We  are  all  for  that. 
We  believe  in  it.  But  as  a far-range  proposition  what  sort  of  a 
democracy  is  it  that  has  nothing  more  to  offer  to  the  youth  of  the  land 
than  an  opportunity  to  go  out  to  a C.  C.  C.  camp? 

Mr.  Conn.  I quite  agree  with  vou. 

Mr.  K eefe.  It  is  a temporary  relief  proposition.  What  are  you 
doing  to  provide  jobs?  That  is  what  these  people  want  and  what 
•opportunities  do  they  have  for  advancing? 

Mr.  Sheppard.  How  many  of  your  boys  that  you  can  think  of,  as 
you  have  met  them,  would  be  willing  to  go  to  rural  life? 

Mr.  Conn.  Well,  a few  of  them  have  expressed  that  idea  of  back 
to  the  land.  On  the  other  hand  all  farm  kids  want  to  come  to  the  city 
because  they  are  living  on  land  which  I have  said  could  not  even  sup- 
port their  parents.  Before  the  depression,  and  I imagine  that  all  of 
you  know  this,  you  had  a mass  migration  from  the  farm  to  the  city. 

Air.  Sheppard.  Just,  a minute,  I want  to  correct  you  on  that. 
I will  tell  you  why.  Because  I was  corrected  on  it  and  I was  very 
much  surprised.  I was  very,  very  much  surprised  and  mentally 
shocked  to  find  out  that  the  farm  population  has  been  absolutely 
static  for  18  years  in  this  Nation.  And  that  was  definitely  proven. 
Now,  we  may  have  had  a fluctuation  of  certain  age  groups  in  there 
but  there  has  been  a backwash  to  replace  it.  There  are  figures  on  it. 
It  is  literally  true. 

Mr.  Conn.  At  the  same  time  you  have  had  this  tendency  of  mass 
migration  from  the  farm,  to  the  city. 

Air.  Sheppard.  No;  the  younger  generation  may  be  leaving  the 
farm.  And  the  older  generation  is  going  back  to  the  farm. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  Mr.  Conn,  we  have  some  four  or  five  people 
that  wish  to  be  heard  before  5 o’clock.  We  have  given  you  more 
time  than  usually  is  given  to  one  witness.  We  will  be  glad  to  put 
your  statement  in  the  record. 

M r.  Conn.  I would  like  to  do  that  and  wish  to  thank  you  for  allow- 
ing ine  to  come  before  you.  Every  single  dollar  of  the  twelve  million 
which  the  Administration  proposes  to  take  away  from  N.  Y.  A.  is  a 
body  blow  to  democracy — as  much  as  if  it  were  a direct  contribution 
to  the  Christian  Front. 

Qualitatively,  the  N.  Y.  A.  has  been  good.  Its  administrative 
costs  are  low.  Its  record  of  job  placement  is  amazingly  high.  It  has 
given  trades  and  skills  to  youth  who  never  stood  a chance  on  the 
open  labor  market  without  them.  It  has  helped  keep  thousands  of 
students  (104,000  last  year,  to  be  exact)  from  being  forced  on  that 
market  too  soon. 

Quantitatively,  N.  Y.  A.  now  is  tragically  inadequate,  and  espe- 
cially in  its  out-of-school  aid.  Why,  in  New  York  City,  according  to  a 
report  by  Miss  Harris,  N.  Y.  A.  director  there,  there  are  184,000 
young  people  eligible  for  nonstudent  N.  Y.  A.;  63,473  from  families 
on  relief,  the  rest  from  families  with  incomes  below  $1,500.  And  yet, 
of  this  184,000,  11,261  are  on  N.  Y.  A. — something  like  1 out  of  17. 
The  N.  Y.  A.,  W.  P.  A.,  and  C.  C.  C.  together  now  aid  less  than 
1,000,000  of  the  youth  in  need.  And  yet  the  whole  cost  of  N.  Y.  A. 
is  about  the  same  as  that  for  one  battleship  plus  expenses. 

Some  may  say  that  this  powerful  Government  cannot  “ afford” 
to  keep  N.  Y.  A.  at  its  present  levels,  that  you  must  lop  off  $12,000,000. 
I say  3^ou  cannot  afford  not  to  maintain  and  expand  N.  Y.  A.  The 
cost  to  democracy,  in  warped  personalities  and  dangerous  apathy  of 
my  generation,  is  worth  a lot  more  than  a measly  $12,000,000. 

True  concern  with,  making  democracy  meet  human  needs  might 
indicate  that  Congress  should  best  consider  how  to  expand,  not  how 
to  curtail,  N.  Y.  A. 


NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  LEX  GREEN,  A REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CON- 
GRESS FROM  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

Mr.  Tarver.  Mr.  Green,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  have  your 
statement  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I am 
appealing  to  you  in  the  interest  of  maintaining  at  its  present  level 
the  work  of  the  National  Youth  Administration.  From  my  own 
knowledge  of  its  operations  in  the  various  colleges  in  Florida,  and 
especially  at  the  University  of  Florida  which  is  in  my  own  congressional 
district,  it  is  evident  that  the  young  men  and  women  being  assisted 
by  the  National  Youth  Administration  are  becoming  better  and  more 
useful  citizens. 

The  proposed  reduction  would  not  only  drastically  reduce  the 
number  of  young  people  receiving  assistance  in  my  State,  but  in 
other  States  as  well.  The  N.  Y.  A.  expended  in  Florida  on  its  three 
programs  approximately  $1,223,000  with  $144,000  of  this  amount 
going  to  the  aid  of  1,026  college  students,  $172,000  to  aid  3,326  high- 
school  students,  and  $907,000  helping  some  4,463  unemployed  young 
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people.  In  my  own  congressional  district,  700  high-school  students 
have  been  allowed  to  earn  funds  amounting  to  approximately  $37,800, 
some  343  college  students  were  aided  through  earnings  of  approxi- 
mately $46,000,  and  903  unemployed  young  people  earned  approxi- 
mately $165,000.  The  education  of  these  young  people  is  a worth- 
while investment  for  the  Government  which  cannot  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Although  the  need  for  economy  in  the  Government 
is  evident,  I believe  that  no  curtailment  should  be  made  which  would 
affect  the  worthiness  of  our  future  citizens. 

I therefore  respectfully  urge  this  subcommittee  to  approve  appro- 
priations equal  to  funds  voted  for  by  the  Congress  last  year  for 
National  Youth  Assistance. 

I now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the  committee,  Dr.  John  J. 
Tigert,  president  of  the  University  of  Florida  and  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  also  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  land-grant  colleges. 


Monday,  March  4,  1940. 

NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 

STATEMENTS  OF  JOHN  J.  TIGERT,  REPRESENTING  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES,  AND  CECIL  W.  CREEL,  ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY 

Dr.  Tigert.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  representing  all  the  State 
universities  and  the  land-grant  colleges.  I have  telegrams  or  letters 
from  the  heads  of  practically  all  these  institutions.  I am  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  a member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Land  Grant  College  Association. 
Mr.  Creel,  as  you  know,  is  a former  president  and  now  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Land  Grant  College  Association.  We  are  very  much 
interested  in  this  college  work  and  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion. In  the  budget  which  was  offered  at  first  by  Mr.  Williams  this 
work  was  cut  from  $14,375,000  to  about  $9,100,000,  which  was  a cut 
of  about  32  percent  or  33  percent.  This  great  a cut  caused  great 
concern  among  the  heads  of  our  member  institutions.  I believe  the 
Budget  has  now  been  revised  and  about  $2,000,000  has  been  restored 
and  it  now  stands  with  a cut  in  this  work  about  proportionate  to  that 
made  in  other  parts  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  work;  that 
is,  about  sixteen  and  a fraction  percent. 

Referring  to  the  telegrams  and  letters  which  I have  received  from 
the  presidents  of  our  member  institutions,  there  are  about  a half  a 
dozen  of  them,  who  are  very  strong  for  this  work,  but  they  feel  the 
necessity  for  economy  is  so  great  that  they  do  not  want  to  argue  for 
a larger  appropriation  than  has  been  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  They  feel  that  economy  should  take  place  over  every- 
thing else.  That  is  the  case  with  the  president  of  the  University  of 
Kansas.  Also  the  presidents  of  the  University  of  California  and  the 
University  of  Washington  feel  that  way  and  one  or  two  other  places. 
The  great  majority  of  our  presidents  feel,  however,  that  this  work 
should  not  be  curtailed. 
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Mr.  Houston.  You  are  talking  about  State  universities? 

Du  Tigert.  And  also  land-grant  colleges.  I think  that  President 
Farrell  <>l  the  Kansas  State  College  is  anxious  to  have  this  appropria- 
tion restored.  Mr.  Millott  said  he  also  would  like  to  have  it  restored, 
because  be  is  interested  in  the  work,  but  he  is  fearful  of  doing  anything 
that  would  hurt  economy. 

Mr.  H ouston.  He  has  only  been  on  about  6 months? 

Dr.  T igert.  A very  short  time. 

If  I may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  take  about  7 or  8 minutes 
to  summarize  the  arguments  that  these  presidents  of  these  institutions 
have  made  and  then  if  you  gentlemen  wish  to  have  any  supporting- 
evidence  of  the  statements  I make  if  you  have  time  I would  try  to 
adduce  that  evidence.  And  I will  try  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Doctor,  I may  say  at  this  point,  because  I think  it 
perhaps  may  simplify  matters,  that,  of  course,  we  have  examined  the 
head  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  very  carefully  and  at  very 
great  length  concerning  all  the  details  of  his  program  and  the  needs 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
committee  is  laboring  under  a very  great  handicap  so  far  as  any  in- 
crease in  the  amount  estimated  or  approved  by  the  Budget  is  con- 
cerned in  that  the  full  committee  has  adopted  a rule  binding  upon  all 
subcommittees  which  precludes  their  making  any  additions  to  the 
Budget  estimates,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  raise  the  amount  of 
the  entire  bill  beyond  the  Budget  estimate  and,  therefore,  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  us  to  add  anything  to  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration estimate  unless  some  place  could  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
bill  from  which  the  amount  added  could  be  taken  away.  So,  as  you 
have  said,  our  authority  in  the  matter  is  of  a very  limited  character. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  you,  however. 

Dr.  Tigert.  There  are  only  a few  of  these  men  who  think  it  should 
be  increased,  or  said  so.  And  one  of  them  is  your  State  University 
of  Georgia,  which  feels  that  it  should  be  increased.  But  we  would  like 
to  see  the  majority  of  them  maintain  the  work. 

Mr.  Tarver.  When  you  say  “increased”  do  you  mean  to  say 
increased  over  $85,000,000  or  $100,000,000? 

Dr.  Tigert.  I am  speaking  only  for  the  college  work  which  in- 
volves now  about  $14,375,000  and  Mr.  Williams  first  proposed  to  cut 
that  over  32  percent.  It  was  the  biggest  cut  in  his  whole  budget. 
Now  I understand  he  has  readjusted  it  and  has  proposed  a cut  of 
only  about  16.6  percent  in  it.  If  there  is  anj^  way  of  maintaining 
it  where  it  is  this  fiscal  year,  our  institutions  would  like  to  see  it  done. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  understand  that  the  Budget  estimates,  of  course, 
that  if  there  is  a cut  of  15  percent  less  for  this  fiscal  year  for  the 
entire  organization  than  the  amount  which  he  had  for  the  present 
fiscal  it  would  necessitate  as  a matter  of  course  a cut  in  all  the  activi- 
ties of  which  you  are  speaking? 

Dr.  Tigert.  But  the  cut  of  this  was  originally  about  34  percent 
whereas  the  general  cut  on  the  Budget  was  15  percent  and  we  were 
very  much  concerned  because  we  think  that  this  is  a most  important 
work  that  we  are  doing.  A great  many  of  our  college  and  university 
presidents  feel  that  way. 

Mr.  Houston.  You  mean  the  cut  on  the  colleges  and  others? 

Dr.  Tigert.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  if  I might  summarize,  it  is  just  about 
this:|This  is  a long-range  program  that  provides  a sort  of  insurance 
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against  a good  many  of  the  headaches  that  we  have  been  having. 
In  other  words,  there  are  over  100,000  boys  and  girls  in  these  colleges 
and  universities  who  are  going  to  be  citizens  and  largely  the  leaders 
in  the  next  decade  or  so.  They  are  chosen,  and  I am  going  to  say 
this  briefly:  they  are  chosen  not  politically  but  on  need  and  character 
and  scholarship  in  every  one  of  our  institutions,  and  are  a selected 
group  of  students.  At  the  University  of  Georgia,  I happen  to  know 
from  their  statement  that  they  are  running  10  points  higher  in  average 
scholarship  than  any  other  students  at  the  institution.  There  are 
just  as  many  honor  students  among  them  as  in  the  regular  student 
body. 

This  program  is  administered  by  the  institutions.  It  is  handled 
entirely  within  the  State  and  it  is  not  federally  administered  or 
controlled.  Some  of  these  other  projects  are  being  fostered  in  the 
State  by  the  Federal  Government  in  competition  with  the  colleges 
and  universities  but  this  project  is  entirely  under  their  control. 

The  work  is  exceedingly  important  to  the  institutions  because  a 
great  deal  of  research  has  been  made  available  on  account  of  these 
students  being  used  a good  deal  to  help  out  in  research  subjects. 
And  then,  with  the  depression,  the  faculties  are  greatly  overloaded 
in  a great  many  institutions,  and  these  students  help  relieve  those 
peak  loads.  The  work  is  also  very  important  to  the  students  them- 
selves because  many  of  them  in  this  project  work  along  in  the  fields 
in  which  they  expect  to  go  out  in  the  professions,  and  they  get  not 
only  classroom  work  in  this,  but  they  get  practical  experience  and 
work  of  a vocational  character,  some  of  which  is  very  important  to 
them  in  addition  to  the  classroom  work  that  they  have. 

A good  many  of  the  presidents  of  our  institutions  feel  that  it  is 
somewhat  unfair  to  these  students  to  cut  this  appropriation  abruptly 
without  having  given  any  notice.  In  other  words,  these  statistics 
and  data  I have  show  that  most  of  these  students  would  have  to 
drop  out  of  these  institutions  if  Congress  does  not  continue  this 
work  at  the  current  level.  Here  is  the  situation:  A student  has 
gotten  to  his  senior  year  and  suddenly  you  cut  this  work  down  by 
reducing  the  appropriation  and  they  have  to  drop  out.  We  feel  if 
you  are  going  to  cut  it  down  there  should  be  some  little  notice  on  it 
which  should  be  worked  out  according  to  a definite  plan  and  then  it 
might  be  curtailed.  If  they  are  thrown  out  now,  they  are  either 
going  to  have  to  go  and  find  employment  somewhere  else  in  competi- 
tion with  adult  labor  in  the  markets  or  they  are  added  to  the  unem- 
ployment group. 

Now,  the  cost  of  this  averages  around  eighty,  ninety,  or  not  over 
one  hundred  dollars  per  student;  I think,  in  States  where  it  is  the 
highest.  The  Federal  Government  is  paying  in  here  eighty,  ninety, 
or  one  hundred  dollars  per  boy  and  girl.  The  States  are  probably 
supplementing  that  anywhere  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred 
dollars  a student,  so  that  while  the  Federal  Government  puts  up  a very 
small  part  of  this,  it  is  the  difference  between  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  being  thrown  out,  for  most  of  these  students.  Whereas 
in  the  programs  outside  of  the  universities  like  the  C.  C.  C.  camps,  for 
example,  which  we  all  think  are  very  fine  movements,  the  average  for 
that  is  about  $1,000  per  boy,  and  the  Government  has  to  put  the  whole 
thing  up. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  That  statement  is  in  error,  Doctor,  as  for  the  average 
of  the  C.  C.  C.  enrollees. 

Dr.  Tigert.  What  would  it  be,  Judge? 

Mr.  T arver.  The  $1,000  would  include  not  only  the  pay  of  the 
enrollee  hut  the  ecpiipment  of  the  project  and  all  other  expenses,  the 
housing  of  the  employees  and  everything  of  that  sort.  The  cost  for 
an  enrollee  is,  as  we  were  informed  by  Mr.  McEntee,  around  $600. 

Dr.  T igert.  I am  sure  that  you  would  know  better  about  that  than 
I do,  but  one  of  these  college  presidents  made  that  statement,  that 
it  cost  that  amount. 

Mr.  Houston.  That  includes  money  that  they  send  back  to  the 
family? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Everything;  the  amount  that  the  enrollee  gets  as 
compensation,  allowance  to  dependents,  maintenance,  his  clothing 
and  everything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Houston.  And  is  it  less  than  $1,000? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes.  It  is  $600. 

Dr.  Tigert.  Judge  Tarver,  I think,  I am  sure,  that  your  figures 
are  better  than  mine;  but  I would  say  in  the  case  of  these  C.  C.  C. 
enrollees  the  Federal  Government  has  to  pay  the  entire  expense, 
whereas  m.ost  of  the  expense  of  these  others  are  borne  by  the  State. 
But  if  these  people  do  not  get  Federal  help  most  of  them  would  be  out 
of  school,  as  shown  by  reports  that  we  have. 

Another  thing,  we  think  old-age  pensions  are  very  important.  We 
are  for  that,  but  we  think  that  money  invested  in  these  young  people 
that  are  going  to  become  the  leaders  and  citizens  of  tomorrow  is  quite 
as  important  as  is  the  taking  care  of  these  old  people  in  their  declining 
years.  Also,  I might  mention  the  fact  that  a study  of  all  of  this  has 
been  made  by  the  President’s  Advisory  Committee  on  Education,  the 
Reeves  Committee,  with  which  you  are  familiar,  and  they  recommend 
no  reduction  in  this  program.  The  same  is  true  of  the  American 
Youth  Commission,  and  I want  to  state  also  that  the  statements  that 
I have  from,  these  institutions  show  very  conclusively  that  these 
students  really  work  and  that  they  are  not  being  pauperized.  The 
great  majority  of  them  appreciate  this  opportunity.  I could  amplify 
considerably  on  this  matter,  but  I know  that  your  committee  has 
been  here  a long  time  and  would  like  to  get  away.  I appreciate  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  before  you. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  subject  matter  is  one  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
the  committee,  Doctor.  We  have  taken  a lot  of  evidence  with  rela- 
tion to  it  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  you  amplify  your  remarks 
when  they  are  sent  to  you  for  revision  so  that  you  may  include  any 
subject  matter  which  you  have  not  discussed  as  fully  as  you  desired. 

Dr.  Tigert.  Would  it  be  proper,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I were  to  file  a 
few  brief  statements,  typical  statements  from  these  college  presidents, 
to  put  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  put  it  in;  that  is,  any 
reasonable  number  of  statements. 

Dr.  Tigert.  About  a half  a dozen. 

Mr.  Tarver.  A half  a dozen;  all  right. 

(The  statements  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 
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University  of  Arkansas, 
Fayetteville,  February  IS,  1940. 

Jno.  J.  Tigert, 

President,  National  Association  of  State  Universities , 

Washington , D.  C. 

Dear  President  Tigert:  During  the  year  1937-3S  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration assisted  251  students  in  the  university  who  probably  could  not  have 
attended  without  this  help.  In  the  year  1938-39  the  number  was  297,  and  this 
year  there  are  310.  In  view  of  the  great  concentration  of  wealth  in  a few  eastern 
States  which  enables  their  many  privately  endowed  universities  to  give  assistance 
to  students,  it  seems  only  fair  that  these  students  in  the  poorer  States  should 
be  given  this  assistance.  Eeucational  opportunities  are  obviously  out  of  balance 
in  this  country  when  Harvard  University  can  spend  $14,000,000  in  1938-39  and 
many  of  the  State  universities  in  the  South  and  West  serving  millions  of  people 
only  get  one  million  or  less.  If  democracy  is  to  continue  in  this  country  it  must 
be  supported  by  education  of  the  people,  and  no  more  efficient  way  than  the 
National  Y'outh  Administration  has  been  evolved  to  accomplish  this.  Our 
students  cost  the  Federal  Government  less  than  $80  each  for  the  year  1938-39, 
and  yet  it  is  the  difference  between  an  education  and  ignorance. 

1 sincerely  hope  that  you  can  prevail  upon  the  Congress  to  restore  at  least 
part  of  the  cut  in  the  National  Youth  Administration  appropriation.  To  neglect 
the  education  of  our  youth  is  the  worst  thing  that  can  be  done  for  the  future  of 
this  country.  We  appropriate  enormous  sums  for  old  people  who  are  beyond 
the  period  where  they  can  assist  this  country  in  the  solution  of  our  problems.  In 
fact,  if  our  young  people  were  better  educated  they,  more  than  any  other  factor, 
would  prevent  the  necessity  for  old-age  pensions  and  would  tend  to  solve  the 
unemployment  problem.  There  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  by  those  who  have 
received  a good  education. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  Fulbright,  President. 


University  of  South  Carolina, 

Columbia,,  February  7,  1940. 

Mr.  John  J.  Tigert, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Tigert:  Dr.  McKissick  has  requested  that  I send  you  a statement 
supporting  the  claim  that  National  Y’outh  Administration  funds  should  not  be 
reduced. 

In  South  Carolina  the  National  Youth  Administration  program,  or  some  other 
form  of  Federal  aid,  is  necessary  to  help  a large  number  of  low-income  earners  to 
send  their  children  to  college.  Last  year  this  office  made  a survey  of  the  total 
annual  family  income  of  600  students  who  had  applied  for  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration aid  and  the  privilege  of  deferred  payment.  The  average  income  for  this 
group  was  $735.20. 

This  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  State  are  farmers  and  cotton-mill  employees. 

The  National  Y'outh  Administration  has  justified  itself  thus  far.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  the  National  Y'outh  Administration  students  at  this  university  make 
better  scholastic  records  than  the  student  body  as  a whole.  Our  National  Youth 
Administration  work  has  reached  every  high  school  in  this  State  through  the 
testing  program  of  our  personnel  bureau. 

By  the  end  of  this  school  year  the  National  Y'outh  Administration  will  have 
aided  more  than  1,100  students  in  attending  this  university  since  1931. 

A few  days  ago  one  of  the  university’s  sociology  professors  remarked  to  me  that 
he  could  not  see  any  logic  in  the  Federal  Government  spending  $1,100  per  year  on 
each  Civilian  Conservation  Coin  enrollee  and  only  $110  per  year  on  a very  limited 
number  of  college  students.  I heartily  agree  with  him. 

Cordially  yours, 


Ottis  F.  Kelly, 

Chairman,  the  National  Youth  Administration  Committee. 
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I )r.  Cecil  Creel, 

Washington,  I).  C. 


Oregon  State  College, 
Corvallis,  Oreg.,  February  13,  1940. 


My  Dear  Dr.  Creel:  From  President  Farrell,  of  the  Association  of  Land 
( i r:i 1 1 1 ( ’olleges  and  I Diversities,  1 have  a letter  indicating  the  possibility  of  a cut  of 
dd  percent  in  the  National  Youth  Administration  scholarship  fund.  President 
Farrell  suggests  that  presidents  of  land-grant  colleges  contact  members  of  their 
respective  congressional  delegations  to  the  extent  of  giving  statements  concerning 
the  value  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  and  the  effects  of  the  proposed, 
reduction. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  allotment  to  Oregon  State  College  for  the- 
current  academic  year  is  providing  employment  for  450  needy  but  very  worthy- 
young  men  and  women,  at  an  average  of  $12  per  month  each.  These" students 
were  selected  by  a faculty  committee,  careful  consideration  being  given  their 
scholastic  qualifications  as  well  as  their  financial  needs.  They  are  the  type  of 
young  people  the  college  can  prepare  for  useful  service.  This  is  indicated  by  their 
scholastic  performance  during  the  period  the  National  Youth  Administration  has 
been  in  existence.  Their  scholastic  records  have  been  uniformly  higher  than 
those  of  the  non-National  Youth  Administration  group.  We  see  to  it  that  these 
National  Youth  Administration  students  earn  every  cent  of  the  Federal  funds 
paid  them  for  types  of  employment  valuable  to  the  institution. 

If  Federal  aid  should  be  withdrawn,  these  450  young  men  and  women  would,, 
for  the  most  part,  join  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  in  this  State.  Until  a more 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  unemployment  problem  is  devised,  it  is  my  opnior# 
that  the  aid  now  extended  through  the  National  Youth  Administration  should  be 
continued. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Geo.  W.  Peavy,  President. 


Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  February  9,  1940. 

President  John  J.  Tigert, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  President  Tigert:  In  President  Day’s  absence  I am  answering  your 
letter  of  February  6. 

Yesterday,  at  a conference  called  by  a committee  on  student  aid  of  the  New' 
York  State  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

“Resolved,  That  whereas  this  conference  is  in  accord  on  the  desirability  of  na- 
tional economy,  nevertheless  it  is  concerned  with  the  proposed  reduction  in  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Youth  Administration  and  particularly  for  the 
assistance  of  needy  students  in  high  school  and  college.  It  is  the  sense  of  this 
conference  that  as  little  as  possible,  if  any,  reduction  of  funds  be  made  for  as- 
sistance to  students  in  view  of  the  importance  of  aid  to  this  section  of  American 
Youth  and  also  with  regard  to  the  soundness  and  validity  of  the  student-work 
program.”  j 

Twenty-five  New  York  State  institutions  participated  in  this  conference  and 
voted  unanimously  in  support  of  the  above  resolution  No  New  York  City  in- 
stitutions were  included.  I believe  this  resolution  has  been  telegraphed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  I hope  that  this  letter  will 
be  a sufficient  statement  from  us  for  your  immediate  purposes  as  Cornell  was 
among  those  endorsing  the  resolution. 

I feel  sure  that  President  Day  will  have  some  other  word  for  you  upon  his 
return  to  the  campus  early  next  week. 

Very  trul}'  yours, 

Herbert  H.  Williams,  Director. 


University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  February  10,  1940. 

Mr.  John  J.  Tigert, 

President,  Natio7ial  Association  of  State  Universities, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Tigert:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant  addressed  to 
President  Ruthven  which  he  has  referred  to  me,  I am  enclosing  herewith  a copy  ol 
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.a  report  pre [jared  by  one  of  our  students  a few  years  ago  regarding  the  operations 
of  the  college-work  program  which  was  then  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  The  program  has  been  continued  each  year 
substantially  as  outlined  in  this  report,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Louth 
Administration  except  that  the  administrative  procedure  has  been  greatly  improved 
bv  experience.  I wish  to  call  your  attention  especially  to  the  student  opinion 
as  expressed  in  this  report. 

In  a city  like  Ann  Arbor  where  the  opportunities  for  student  employment  are 
not  as  great  as  in  large  cities  we  have  found  that  the  college-work  program  has 
been  of  incalculable  value  in  assisting  them  to  remain  in  college.  Our  records 
show  that  approximately  half  of  the  students  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan are  obliged  to  work  their  way  through  college,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  and 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  college-work  program  is  benefiting  our  social 
structure  to  such  a great  extent  as  to  fully  warrant  the  investment.  We  trust 
that  no  material  cut  will  be  made  in  the  appropriation  for  next  year,  and  more 
particularly,  we  hope  that  if  a cut  is  made,  the  allocation  to  the  college-work 
program  will  not  suffer  to  any  greater  extent  than  the  other  departments  of  the 
•agency. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Lewis  M.  Gram. 


The  Ohio  State  University, 

Columbus,  February  12,  1940. 

Dr.  John  J.  Tigert, 

President,  National  Association  of  State  Universities, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  President  Tigert:  Your  leadership  in  representing  the  Ohio  State 
University,  in  concert  with  other  member  universities  of  the  National  Association 
■of  State  Universities,  in  support  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  college-aid 
program  is  deeply  appreciated.  I hope  you  will  convey  to  the  members  and  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  the  conviction  of  the  Ohio  State  University  that  the  main- 
tenance of  this  program  upon  the  present  basis  is  sound  and  desirable,  and  our 
•earnest  hope  that  the  President  and  the  Congress  will  find  it  possible  to  carry 
forward  this  enterprise  without  diminution  of  the  resources  currently  available. 

We  do  not  fail  to  recognize  that  the  college-aid  program  was  initiated  as  an 
■emergency  relief  proposal  at  a time  when  the  economic  resources  of  the  country 
and  of  individual  families  were- appreciably- less 'than  at  the  present  moment. 
Despite  improvement,  however,  we  have  not  been  able  here  at  any  time  to  meet 
the  valid  needs  of  large  numbers  of  capable  young  people  who  have  made  applica- 
tion for  this  assistance. 

I submit  with  this  letter  a brief  statement  designed  to  show  the  general  economic 
status  ai  d need  of  the  present  student  body  on  our  campus.  Surveys  of  the 
American  Youth  Commission  and  local  studies  reveal  clearly  the  serious  predica- 
ment of  thousands  of  unemployed  and  out-of-school  youth.  Ohio  College  Asso- 
ciation statistics  show  further  that  there  are  nearly  as  many  young  men  and  women 
In  this  State  of  high  college  caliber  and  of  college  age  who  are  not  in  school  as 
the  number  of  those  currently  enrolled  in  all  of  the  colleges  of  Ohio.  I need  not 
remind  you  that  it  has  been  always  the  basic  purpose  of  a land-grant  college  State 
university,  such  as  ours,  to  provide  educational  opportunity  upon  the  widest 
possible  scale  to  this  type  of  youth. 

Let  me  commend,  also,  the  integrity  of  the  college-aid  program  as  administered 
federally  and  in  the  State.  It  has  been  wholly  nonpolitical,  with  a complete 
reliance  upon  the  autonomy  and  intelligence  of  the  colleges  and  universities  par- 
ticipating. We  have  been  able  increasingly  to  develop  the  educational  value  for 
the  students  themselves  of  the  program  and  we  regard  it  in  the  sense  of  a semi- 
curricular  contribution  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  total  educational  objectives 
of  this  university.  We  believe  that  every  dollar  provided  through  the  National 
Youth  Administration  is  a sound  and  constructive  investment  on  the  part  of  the 
^Federal  Government. 

With  appreciation  of  your  assistance, 

Sincerely  yours, 


Howard  L.  Bevis,  President. 
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Monday,  March  4,  1940. 

RESTORATION  OF  REDUCTION  IN  ESTIMATE  FOR  THE  CIVILIAN 

CONSERVATION  CORPS 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  G.  SCRUGHAM,  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 

CONGRESS  FROM  NEVADA 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  have  before  the  committee  this  afternoon 
Governor  Scrugham. 

Mr.  Scrugham.  Mr.  Jed  Johnson  will  also  appear,  but  to  expedite 
the  hearing,  1 will  initially  present  the  matters  in  which  we  are  very 
interested. 

Mr.  T arver.  Will  you  state  the  subject  matter,  Governor  Scrugham 
which  you  desire  to  discuss. 

Mr.  Scrugham.  Yes;  we  desire  to  strongly  recommend  the  restor- 
ation of  the  $56,000,000  cut  from  the  C.  C.  C.  budget.  The  major 
problem,  as  I see  it,  before  the  American  people  today  is  one  of 
employment,  and  more  particularly  the  employment  of  young  men 
who  are  just  coming  into  the  years  of  productivity.  Obviously, 
nothing  is  so  destructive  of  the  morale  of  our  youthful  citizens  as 
the  lack  of  opportunity  to  obtain  work.  I have  been  particularly 
interested  in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  as  an  agency  to  solve  youth  unem- 
ployment, and  have  visited  altogether  over  100  of  the  camps.  If 
this  proposed  appropriation  cut  is  made,  it  will  mean  273  camps 
will  have  to  be  abandoned,  27  of  which  will  be  veteran  camps.  There 
were  168,000  applications  for  enrollment  as  of  January  1,  from  quali- 
fied boys.  Only  65,000  could  be  accepted.  This  proposed  cut 
means  not  only  will  the  103,000  boys  who  lost  out  on  January  1, 
have  to  be  disappointed  and  little  or  no  further  opportunity  offered 
to  them,  but  an  additional  54,000  lads  will  be  thrown  out  of  their 
C.  C.  C.  employment. 

I feel  very  deeply  about  this  matter.  We  certainly  could  very  well 
forego  a good  deal  on  our  military  appropriations,  if  it  will  give  these 
boys  an  opportunity  to  work  and  become  useful  citizens.  It  is  not 
only  the  employment  for  the  boys.  The  majority  of  them  send  $25 
a month  to  their  families,  thereby  lightening  the  national  relief 
burden.  Mr.  Jed  Johnson  and  myself  in  particular,  possibly  have 
made  a more  detailed  study  of  this  problem  than  the  average  man. 
We  believe  that  your  committee  can  perform  a great  service  to  the 
Nation  in  restoring  the  appropriation  cut. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  I am  as  deeply  interested  in  this  subject 
matter  as  anybody  possibly  could  be.  But  what  is  this  committee 
to  do?  The  full  committee,  and,  of  course,  you  are  a member  of  the 
full  committee,  has  made  a resolution  which  prevents  our  going  above 
the  Budget  so  far  as  the  total  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Scrugham.  That  resolution  does  not  apply  to  any  individual 
item,  such  as  the  C.  C.  C.  appropriation. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I know,  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  our  taking  from 
other  items  enough  money  to  make  up  this  amount  of  money.  How 
can  we  do  it?  Can  you  suggest  any  other  items  in  the  bill  from  which 
we  could  take  amounts  properly  and  add  it  to  the  C.  C.  C. 
appropriation? 

Mr.  Scrugham.  I am  very  reluctant  to  even  suggest  any  changes  to 
your  able  and  competent  subcommittee.  But  in  my  years’  experience 
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on  the  appropriations,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  rarely 
a routine  item  in  the  Budget  which  cannot  be  cut  without  doing  any 
serious  injury  to  the  Government  itself.  The  damage  comes  from 
cutting  social  items  like  the  C.  C.  C.  appropriation. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  we  have  the  Social  Security  Board.  We  have 
the  Public  Health  Service.  We  have  the  Office  of  Education.  We 
have  the  various  activities  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  All  of  them 
seem  to  be  highly  justified  and  some  of  them  are  of  outstanding 
importance  and  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  the  committee  could 
cut  enough  to  provide  $56,000,000. 

Mr.  Scrugham.  Well,  even  $50,000,000  would  be  quite  a help  to  the 
C.  C.  C.  boys,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Tarver.  I am  just  trying  to  find  out  from  you,  because  of 
your  experience,  and  because  of  my  knowledge  that  you  have  very 
sympathetically  and  capably  considered  this  question  just  how  you 
think  the  committee  could  do  this. 

Mr.  Scrugham.  In  my  opinion,  your  subcommittee  could  properly 
recommend  to  the  full  committee  to  add  $50,000,000  to  the  C.  C.  C. 
Budget  estimate,  asking  their  approval  for  the  unusually  meritorious 
reasons  which  exist  for  the  addition.  Savings  of  many  times  this 
amount  can  probably  be  made  on  other  estimates,  particularly  on 
the  military  items  for  equipment  which  may  become  obsolescent  in 
a very,  few  years.  The  naval  subcommittee  slashed  about  $112,- 
000,000  from  the  naval  budget  estimates,  and  I am  certain  that  the 
cause  of  national  defense  was  not  harmed  to  any  degree.  If  the 
other  subcommittees  will  make  their  pro  rata  of  deductions,  the 
C.  C.  C,  problem  can  easily  be  solved. 


Monday,  March  4,  1940. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JED  JOHNSON,  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 

CONGRESS  FROM  OKLAHOMA 

Air.  Tarver.  The  committee  has  before  it  in  addition  to  Governor 
Scrugham,  Hon.  Jed  Johnson  whose  long  and  very  successful  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  also  the  National 
Youth  Administration  are  familiar  to  all  of  us. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Air.  Johnson. 

Air.  Johnson.  Thank  you  Air.  Chairman.  I shall  not  take  up  a 
great  deal  of  the  valuable  time  of  this  committee  but  I do  want  to 
join  Governor  Scrugham  in  protesting  against  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  unreasonable  and  unwarranted  cut  in  the  Budget  estimate  for 
appropriations  to  carry  on  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  for  the 
year  of  1941.  As  the  chairman  has  said,  I am  also  deeply  concerned 
with  reference  to  the  National  Youth  Administration.  A cut  of 
$15,000,000  under  the  appropriation  for  the  present  fiscal  year  is 
not,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  and  I trust  that  a 
way  may  be  found  whereby  both  the  N.  Y.  A.  and  the  C.  C.  C.  may 
continue  on  their  present  bases  or  even  on  an  expanded  basis  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

This  week  I conferred  with  my  good  friend,  Hon.  J.  J.  AIcEntee, 
director  of  the  C.  C.  C.,  and  asked  him  just  what  the  proposed  $56,- 
000,000  cut  would  mean  to  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  He  has 
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been  good  enough  to  furnish  me  a statement  giving  a break-down  of 
u hat  may  be  experienced  under  this  reduction  and  I think  I shall  later 
place  it  in  the  record.  This  drastic  reduction  means,  as  the  com- 
mittee knows,  that  273  camps  are  to  be  abandoned  on  or  before  July 
1.  It  means  a serious  curtailment  of  the  work  being  done  and  a re- 
fusal on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  keep  faith  with  the  youth  of 
the  country.  You  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  C.  C.  C. 
You  know  that  a serious  effort  was  made  a few  years  ago  to  liquidate 
the  camps.  We  had  to  fight  last  year  and  the  year  before.  Congress 
fought  the  matter  out  and  it  was  agreed  finally  that  the  number  of 
camps  to  remain  on  a permanent  basis  would  be  fixed  at  1,500.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  the  Budget  last  year  attempted  to  cut  the  camps 
from  1 ,500  to  1 ,200  as  has  been  done  this  year  but  Congress  said, 
“No."  If  this  serious  reduction  is  permitted  to  stand  I have  reason 
to  believe  that  there  will  be  another  effort  to  cut  300  camps  or  more 
a year  hence.  The  cost  of  this  reduction  is  about  half  of  the  cost  of 
one  45,000-ton  battleship  now  under  construction  and  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  a 60,000-ton  battleship  now  being  proposed  by 
.certain  leaders  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Keefe.  May  1 ask  you  in  connection  with  that,  have  you 
succeeded  or  have  you  available,  or  is  it  available,  information  as  to 
the  investment  of  the  United  States  Government  in  these  various 
camps  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  abandon? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  I am  certain  that  such  information  is  available 
but  I do  not  have  it  just  now,  but  as  I indicated  a minute  ago,  I 
honestly  feel  that  giving  jobs  to  the  youth  and  conserving  our  natural 
resources  is  really  far  more  practical  self-defense  and  preparedness 
than  building  the  big  clumsy  45,000-ton  battleships  that  cost  in  excess 
of  $100,000,000  each. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Now,  the  preliminary  part  of  your  statement  indi- 
cated that  you  had  the  names  of  these  camps  that  were  to  be  abolished. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  I have  or  can  get  that  information. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Will  you  put  that  information  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I will  be  glad  to  give  you  what  information  I have. 
I t shows  loss  of  camps  by  States. 

(The  statement  and  list  follow:) 

Federal  Security  Agency 

CIVILIAN  CONSEI  VATION  CORPS 

Office  ok  the  Director, 

Washington , 1).  C. 

Hon.  Jed  Johnson, 

United  States  Representative , Washington,  I).  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  This  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  comparative 
information  concerning  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  under  the  1940  appro- 
priations and  the  1941  estimates. 

Briefly  summarized  the  facts  are  as  follows  with  reference  to  money,  number  of 
camps,  and  number  of  enrollees: 


Fiscal  year 
194:0 

Fiscal  year 
1941 

Difference 

Estimate  or  appropriation . - - 

Number  barrack  camps  contemplated,  continental 

$295,  000,  000 

$230,  000,  000 

$65,  000,  000 

United  States..  - 

1,  500 

1,  227 

273 

Peak  enrolled  strength,  continental  barrack  camps 

300,  000 

245,  400 

54,  600 

Average  enrolled  strength,  continental  barrack  camps.  _ 

270.  000 

221  000 

49,  000 
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Of  the  1,500  barrack  camps  contemplated  for  the  fiscal  year  1940,  a total  of 
1,015  were  to  be  under  the  technical  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  485  under  the  technical  supervision  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Estimates  for  1941  contemplate  830  camps  under  the  technical  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  397  under  the  technical  supervision  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  The  distribution  of  the  273  camps  to  be  eliminated  is 
as  follows: 

(a)  Total  to  be  eliminated  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  185: 


National  forest 

State  forest 

Private  forest 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 


70 

37 

24 

4 


Agriculture  Research  Center 

Soil  Conservation 

Plant  Quarantine 


(6)  Total  to  be  eliminated  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  88: 


1 

48 

1 


National  park 2 

State,  county,  and  metropolitan 

parks 57 

General  Land  Office 1 


Biological  Survey 1-f- 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  parks_  2 

Grazing  Service 18 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 9 


The  answers  to  your  questions  as  to  the  number  of  juniors  enrolled  during  the 
four  enrollment  periods  comprising  the  most  recent  year  of  operation  and  the 
number  of  junior  applicants  for  those  vacancies  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Period 

Number 

juniors 

enrolled 

Number 
applicants  for 
enrollment 

Period 

Number 

juniors 

enrolled 

Number 
applicants  for 
enrollment 

April  1939 

July 

98,  638 
62,  793 

263, 174 
214,  993 

October 

January  1940  __  . __ 

89,  717 
63,  314 

231, 138 
175,  994 

Your  assumption  that  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  will  begin  reducing  in 
size  in  April  1940  is  correct.  A number  of  camps  will  discontinue  operations 
between  April  1 and  June  30,  1940,  in  order  that  the  total  reduction  of  273  camps 
to  be  completed  by  July  1,  1940,  may  be  accomplished  with  the  least  possible  loss 
in  operating  efficiency  and  costs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  J.  McEntee, 

Acting  Director. 


Camps 
closed  or 
moved  to 
other  sites 

Reduction 

closings 

Moved  to 
other  sites 

New  or  re- 
established 
camps 

Net  loss 
for  State 

Alabama...  ......  __  

7 

3 

4 

6 

1 

Arizona . . . . ....  

16 

3 

13 

12 

4 

Arkansas  ...  . ...  . . . 

10 

7 

3 

2 

8 

California .......  . . _ _ 

38 

18 

20 

18 

20 

Colorado ....... ... 

11 

4 

7 

8 

3 

Connecticut  ..  ...  _ . .. 

2 

2 

2 

Delaware.  . . _ .. 

District  of  Columbia ... 

Florida  ...  . ...  ...... 

5 

3 

2 

1 

4 

Georgia ........ 

8 

6 

2 

2 

6 

Idaho...  . . . 

26 

13 

13 

12 

14 

Illinois.  ...  . ..  ...  .... 

11 

10 

1 

11 

Indiana . ..  . ..... 

6 

3 

3 

2 

4 

Iowa  . ...  ... 

4 

4 

4 

Kansas.  

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Kentucky.  __  ..  ...  ....... 

6 

5 

1 

1 

5 

Louisiana.  ....  ..... 

5 

3 

2 

2 

3 

Maine.  _ . ...  ...  ... 

2 

2 

2 

Maryland.  _ ...  ...  . .....  _. 

4 

3 

1 

1 

3 

Massachusetts  ..  ... 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Michigan .... 

10 

9 

1 

3 

7 

Minnesota  . . _ _ ..... 

11 

11 

1 

10 

Mississippi.  . _ _ ._ 

9 

4 

5 

5 

4 

Missouri  _ . ...  ... 

10 

7 

3 

3 

7 

Montana.  ..... 

9 

4 

5 

6 

3 

Nebraska..  . _ . .... 

3 

3 

3 

Nevada  _ . ...  

7 

5 

2 

3 

4 
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Camps 
closed  or 
moved  to 
other  sites 

Reduction 
' closings 

Moved  to 
other  sites 

New  or  re- 
established 
camps 

Net  loss 
for  State 

New  Hampshire ..  

1 

1 

1 

New  Jersey - - 

4 

3 

1 

1 

3 

New  Mexico ...  .. 

18 

9 

9= 

& 

10 

New  York  - 

13 

11 

2 

2' 

11 

North  Carolina 

11 

5 

6 

6 

5 

North  Dakota 

1 

1 

1 

Ohio  

9 

5 

4 

5 

4 

Oklahoma ...  - - --- 

9 

9 

9‘ 

Oregon . ...  .. 

26 

16 

10 

8 

18 

Pennsylvania - . . 

10 

9 

1 

1 

91 

Rhode  Island ..  ---  . ..  - 

1 

1 

1 

South  Carolina _.  . ..  . 

9 

4 

5 

4 

5- 

South  Dakota ......  . . 

4 

3 

1 

1 

3 

Tennessee ..  . . . 

9 

5 

4 

4 

5- 

Texas ..... 

11 

8 

3 

3 

8 

Utah . . ...  

14 

7 

7 

8 

6- 

Vermont ..  _ 

4 

4 

4 

Virginia .. 

20 

12 

8 

8 

12 

Washington..  ............  ...  . 

12 

8 

4 

5 

1 

West  Virginia...  . . .. 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Wisconsin ... 

10 

7 

3 

1 

9 

Wvoming -...  . ._ 

9 

6 

3 

5 

4 

Total...  ..... 

439 

273 

166 

166 

273 

You  will  note,  gentlemen,  what  this  proposed  reduction  means. 
If  these  camps  are  abandoned  I simply  warn  the  committee  that  they 
will  never  be  replaced.  We  have  had  the  experience  of  having  camps 
abandoned  with  the  assurance  that  they  would  be  returned  but  not 
one  of  them  so  far  as  I know  has  ever  been  replaced  and  many  of  the 
camp  sites  that  cost  from  $18,000  to  $30,000  each  are  still  standing 
there  like  a signboard,  pointing  to  extravagance  and  poor  judgment  on 
the  part  of  Congress  in  having  such  sites  constructed  and  then  refusing 
to  furnish  the  money  to  keep  them  going. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Johnson. 


Monday,  March  4,  1940. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION  TO  UNEM- 
PLOYED OUT-OF-SCHOOL  YOUTHS 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  CADDEN,  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY, 
AMERICAN  YOUTH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  state  in  what  capacity  you  appear  and  what 
subject  matter  you  wish  to  discuss? 

Mr.  Cadden.  My  name  is  Joseph  Cadden;  I am  executive  secretary 
of  the  American  Youth  Congress  and  I would  like  to  present  to  the 
committee  the  feeling  of  the  organizations  within  the  American 
Youth  Congress  about  the  importance  of  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration and  the  importance  of  having  an  adequate  set-up  of  that 
kind  particularly  for  the  out-of-school  young  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed at  the  present  time. 

I would  like,  first  of  all,  in  a few  sentences,  to  describe  to  you  the 
American  Youth  Congress,  so  that  you  may  know  the  exact  nature 
of  the  group  I am  representing,  and  I think  that  also  will  give  you  an 
indication  of  the  importance  we  attach  to  this  hearing  and  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
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The  American  Youth  Congress,  as  described  in  our  constitution — 

is  established  as  a nonprofit,  educational  association  which  shall  serve  as  a co- 
operating center  and  clearinghouse  for  all  youth  organizations,  youth-serving 
agencies,  local,  State  and  regional  youth  councils  or  assemblies,  and  organizations 
desiring  to  promote  the  welfare  of  youth.  The  basis  of  cooperation  with  the 
American  Youth  Congress  shall  be  a desire  to  participate  in  any  one  or  more 
activities  or  projects  undertaken  by  the  Congress  and  to  utilize  its  services. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Just  describe  that  for  a moment.  You  have  read 
a portion  of  the  constitution  there,  but  you  leave  a lot  to  the  imagina- 
tion, so  far  as  I am  concerned.  Describe  the  meaning  of  the  language 
you  have  discussed,  will  you,  please? 

Mr.  Cadden.  Yes;  the  meaning  I wanted  to  bring  forth  in  this 
paragraph  is  the  fact  that  the  organizations,  in  the  American  Youth 
Congress  cooperate  in  one  or  more  of  the  projects,  and  one  of  the 
projects,  the  one  we  have  felt 

Mr.  Keefe.  Can  you  amplify  that  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
and  state  who  the  organizations  are  which  you  purport  to  represent, 
as  representing  the  American  Youth  Congress? 

Mr.  Cadden.  Yes,  sir;  I was  going  to  do  that. 

The  one  project  on  which  the  greatest  number  of  youth  organiza- 
tions have  come  together  is  on  the  question  of  unemployment,  and 
that  is  a matter  of  great  concern  among  young  people,  themselves 
even  though  many  of  those  young  people  are  employed — young  people 
who  belong  to  the  organization.  That  is  the  one  thing  of  greatest 
concern,  upon  which  the  greatest  number  of  organizations  have  come 
together,  and  I would  like  to  read  to  you  the  names  of  these  organ- 
izations which,  through  the  American  Youth  Congress  and  in  their 
own  conventions,  have  gone  on  record,  after  a very  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  in  favor  of  an  extension  of  the  present  National 
Youth  Administration.  The  organizations  which  did  this  most 
recently  and  which  took  part  in  the  last  national  legislative  meeting 
that  we  had,  that  is  the  American  Youth  Congress  which  was  held 
in  July  1939,  are 

Air.  Keefe.  Are  they  members  now — these  you  are  listing — of  the 
American  Youth  Congress? 

Mr.  Cadden.  Yes,  sir;  and  they,  through  their  representatives  at 
our  meeting  in  July,  and  since  then  in  other  meetings,  have  expressed 
their  concern  for  the  National  Youth  Administration  and  the  extension 
of  it.  They  are  these: 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  youth  division. 

American  Jewish  Congress,  youth  division. 

American  Law  Students  Association. 

American  Social  Hygiene  Association. 

American  Student  Union. 

American  Youth  Hostel  Association. 

Armenian  Youth  of  America. 

Association  of  Lithuanian  Workers,  youth  division. 

Association  of  Medical  Students. 

Christian  Youth  Council  of  North  America. 

Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States,  youth  division. 

Federation  of  Architects,  Engineers,  Chemists  and  Technicians., 

Fellowship  of  Reconciliation. 

International  Fur  Workers’  Union. 

International  Student  Service. 

International  Workers  Order,  youth  section. 

Junior  Hadassah. 

League  of  Nations  Association,  jmuth  section. 

National  Association  of  Deans  of  Women. 
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National  Council  of  Jewish  Juniors. 

National  Council  of  Methodist  Youth. 

National  Intercollegiate  Christian  Council. 

National  Negro  Congress,  youth  division. 

National  Student  Federation  of  America. 

Packinghouse  Workers  Organizing  Committee. 

Servants  of  Christ  the  King. 

Student  Peace  Service. 

United  Czechoslovak- American  Youth. 

I nited  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine  Workers  of  America. 

United  Furniture  Workers  of  America. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Are  they  a youth  workers’  movement — those  organ- 
izations? 

Mr.  Cadden.  The  last  two  named,  the  United  Electrical,  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers  of  America,  is  a trade  union  with  70  percent 
of  its  members  under  the  age  of  30  and,  therefore,  qualifies  for  partici- 
pation as  a youth-serving  agency  of  this  group. 

Mr.  Keefe.  And  the  furniture  workers  also? 

Mr.  Cadden.  And  the  furniture  workers  have  about  63  percent  of 
their  membership  under  30. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  And  the  same  explanation  as  to  the  fur  workers? 

Mr.  Cadden.  And  the  same  explanation  as  to  the  fur  workers,  and 
also  as  to  this  next  one,  the  United  Office  and  Professional  Workers 
of  America.  The  other  names  are: 

Young  Communist  League. 

Young  Judea. 

Young  Peoples  League  of  the  United  States  Synagogue  of  America. 

Yroung  Peoples  Religious  Union. 

Young  Peoples  Socialist  League. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  industrial  and  business  and  professional 
council. 

Navy  Yard  Apprentice  Association. 

Those  are  the  organizations  which  are  participating  with  the 
American  Youth  Congress,  and  have  in  their  conventions  and  also  in 
our  American  Youth  Congress  meetings  expressed  the  importance  of 
aiding  the  people  in  Congress  to  understand  the  widespread  nature  of 
unemployment  and  the  importance  of  the  unemployment  problem  in 
the  youth  field.  And  this  is  true  because — and  I quote  here  the 
American  Youth  Mission,  because  it  is  the  most  succinct  and  shortest 
possible  description  of  the  association.  The  American  Youth  Mission, 
which  is  a private  research  organization,  says : 

One-third  of  the  unemployed  workers  in  the  Nation  are  young  people  15  to  24 
years  of  age.  The  rate  of  unemployment  is  higher  among  youth  from  20  to  24 
than  in  any  older  age  group,  and  the  highest  of  all  for  young  people  is  between 
15  and  20,  who  are  out  of  school  and  seeking  work.  In  that  age  group,  between 
15  and  19,  41  percent,  4 out  of  every  10,  or  41  percent  are  out  of  school. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Of  course  you  realize  we  have  a law  now  which  has 
the  effect  of  prohibiting  employment  of  youth  under  18  years  in 
industry  which  produces  for  interstate  commerce,  except  in  a certain 
limited  number  of  occupations  where  employment  may  be  had 
between  16  and  18? 

Mr.  Cadden.  Yes,  sir.  And  that  is  the  great  difficulty  with  so 
many  young  people  themselves  who  cannot  afford  to  go  to  school, 
who  live  in  a county  where  the  school  is  not  open,  or  where  it  is  so 
overcrowded  that  they  cannot  get  into  school. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  you  have  State  laws  which  require 
school  attendance  up  to  16? 
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Mr.  Cadden.  Some  States  have  them. 

Mr.  Keefe.  In  my  State,  they  require  school  attendance  at  con- 
tinuation schools  up  to  18 — compulsory  school  attendance  in  the 
regular  schools  up  to  16  and,  between  16  and  18,  attendance  at 
continuation  schools.  And  it  has  been  a source  and  bone  of  con- 
tention for  many,  many  years  as  to  whether  it  was  contributing  to 
unemployment,  adding  to  it  or  taking  from  it,  or  what:  but  the  laws 
are  there,  passed  by  altruistically  minded  men  in  the  legislature  who 
thought  they  were  doing  a good  thing. 

Mr.  Cadden.  I think  it  can  be  said  that  those  laws  do  tend  to 
take  people  out  of  the  labor  market  and  put  them  into  school,  instead 
of  competing  in  the  labor  market  for  a job;  but  the  fact  is  there  are 
many  young  people  even  in  those  States  with  the  laws  that  are  not 
going  to  school  because  they  cannot  afford  to.  Now,  the  N.  Y.  A. 
has  helped  that  situation  to  a degree  through  scholarships,  which 
Mr.  Williams  undoubtedly  described  and  spoke  to  you  about  at  some 
length.  And  then  there  is  this  large  group  of  young  people,  41  per- 
cent, who  neither  are  in  school  at  present,  nor  have  any  possibility 
of  going  to  school  under  present  conditions,  on  account  of  the  present 
N.  Y.  A.  set-up. 

Air.  Keefe.  What  is  that  statement  again — they  have  no  possi- 
bility even  now  under  the  present  N.  Y.  A.  set-up? 

Mr.  Cadden.  Yes,  sir;  even  though  we  have  help  from  the  N.  Y.  A. 
for  some  young  people  over  and  above  the  number  being  helped  and 
the  number  that  are  in  school,  there  are  still  41  percent  who  are  not 
in  school  and  who  are  out  of  work.  That  means  we  have  this  great 
body  of  young  people  who  are  idle,  and  the  correlation  of  the  figures 
of  crime  and  unemployment  are  very  amazing;  because,  in  the  same 
age  group,  15  to  19,  you  find  19  percent  of  all  the  crimes.  It  has  the 
highest  crime  rate  for  any  single  age  group. 

Now  our  thesis  is  when  people  are  unemployed,  when  they  are 
hanging  around  poolrooms,  when  they  have  nothing  to  do,  when  they 
have  no  income,  and  particularly  if  they  come  from  poor  families,  the 
reason  we  have  crime  is  their  unemployment.  If  they  were  in  school 
or  had  at  least  a part-time  job,  they  would  not  be  idle  and  it  would  cut 
down  the  crime  rate. 

Now,  the  crime  bill  for  this  age  group  is  $3,000,000,000.  Three 
billion  dollars  is  spent  in  the  United  States  every  year  for  reformatories 
and  for  the  cost  of  prosecuting  cases  of  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  19— $3,000,000,000.  Now,  our  thesis  is  that  the  invest- 
ment in  a constructive  project  like  the  National  Youth  Administration 
is  a movement  which  is  going  to  be  a great  advance,  because  it  is  going 
to  help  reduce  the  crime  rate. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Just  what  do  you  do  for  your  membership,  anyway? 
I do  not  mean  you,  individually;  I mean  what  does  an  organization 
which  is  the  type  of  organization  of  all  of  these  subsidiaries  which 
you  have  outlined  here — what  does  that  mass  organization  do  for  the 
youth  themselves?  What  is  your  particular  function  there  in  that 
organization  for  the  youth  themselves? 

Mr.  Cadden.  Our  main  function  is  an  educational  one. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  What  type  of  education? 

Mr.  Cadden.  To  bring  to  the  young  people  in  those  organizations 
I have  listed  information  about  unemployment,  health,  education, 
recreation,  public  affairs  in  general;  the  question  of  security  for  rural 
youth,  security  for  urban  youth.  I think  I have  mentioned  them  all. 
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Mr.  Sheppard.  If  you  have  mentioned  them  all,  you  have  left  out 
what  to  mo  would  be  the  most  important  factor  for  your  group  to  be 
vitally  interested  in,  that  is,  the  principles  of  Americanism.  You 
do  not  seem  to  have  that  listed  there;  why  not? 

Mr.  Oadden.  I think  you  will  find,  in  all  of  our  activities,  that  the 
principles  of  democracy  and  Americanism  is  an  underlying,  basic 
picture  in  all  of  this  educational  work,  for  this  reason:  Our  feeling  is 
that  the  more  educated  young  people  are,  the  better  informed  they 
are,  the  better  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  demo- 
cratic set-up  and  to  function  in  the  democratic  processes.  And  if 
they  are  informed,  they  will  be  informed  citizens  and  absolutely  more 
useful  citizens  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  So  that  one  of  our 
main  jobs  is  to  bring  material  to  each  of  those  little  groups,  to  each 
little  club  and  branch  organization,  for  discussion  and  debate  about 
public  affairs  and  those  other  things. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Who  furnishes  that  material? 

Mr.  Cadden.  That  material  might  be  furnished  by  the  office  of  the 
Youth  Congress,  gotten  from  all  kinds  of  sources. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Who  are  the  officers  of  the  Youth  Congress  that  write 
up  that  material  for  high  schools? 

Mr.  Cadden.  Well,  there  are  28  elected  officers  of  the  American 
Youth  Congress. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Who  do  that  work? 

Mr.  Cadden.  Who  do  that  work;  yes. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Can  you  furnish  for  the  record  the  names  of  those  28 
to  whom  you  refer? 

Mr.  Cadden.  Surely;  I will  be  glad  to.  First  of  all,  there  is  Jack 
McMichael,  who  is  our  chairman,  who  represents  the  National  Inter- 
collegiate Christian  Council. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Who  is  Jack  McMichael? 

Mr.  Cadden.  He  is  chairman  of  the  American  Youth  Congress. 
He  is  a student  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  represents  it 
in  the  Youth  Congress,  because  all  of  us  come  from  some  organization, 
you  see,  and  he  represents  the  National  Intercollegiate  Christian 
Council,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Mr.  Houston.  What  is  your  recommendation  for  the  appropriation 
for  the  N.  Y.  A.? 

Mr.  Cadden.  Well,  we  feel  that  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion can  be  expanded  under  present  conditions,  and  the  appropriation 
which  we  have  suggested  in  the  coming  Youth  Act,  which  we  have 
asked 

Mr.  Keefe.  Is  that  the  Murray  bill? 

Mr.  Cadden.  That  is  the  Murray  bill,  which  was  introduced  as  a 
result  of  discussions  by  those  organizations  which  we  had  in  the 
American  Youth  Congress.  We  felt  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion needed  at  the  present  time  at  least  $500,000,000,  in  order  to 
make  a real  dent  in  this  problem,  because  there  are  4,000,000  unem- 
ployed out-of-school  youth  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  this  subsommittee  is 
acting  under  rules  promulgated  by  the  full  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  forbid  our  increasing  the  amount  of  this  bill  as  a total  above 
the  estimates  of  the  Budget? 

Mr.  Cadden.  Yes,  I do. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  Therefore,  it  will  be  entirely  beyond  the  power  of 
this  committee  to  make  any  substantial  increase  in  the  appropriation 
which  has  been  recommended  by  the  Budget  , or  to  make  any  increases, 
unless  they  make  corresponding  decreases  in  other  items  of  appropri- 
ation in  the  bill. 

Are  you  in  a position  to  suggest  where  the  committee  might  make 
-corresponding  decreases  in  other  items  in  the  bill,  so  as  to  permit 
of  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  the  National  Youth 
Administration  ? 

Mr.  Cadden.  No,  sir;  we  are  not.  And  I can  only  answer  the 
question  directly  in  terms  of  what  we  have  tried  to  express  in  the 
American  Youth  Act.  We  have  no  such  suggestions  to  make  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  do  you  do?  Do  you  just  devote  all  of  your  time 
to  this  work,  or  do  you  have  some  other  connection  besides  this? 

Mr.  Cadden.  Do  I,  personally? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cadden.  Yes;  I do.  There  are  two  of  us  who  give  full  time 
to  the  work  of  the  American  Youth  Congress. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Are  you  stationed  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Cadden.  Well,  we  travel  around  the  country  almost  entirely. 
We  have  an  office  in  New  York  City. 

Air.  Keefe.  Who  is  the  other  one? 

Mr.  Cadden.  Frances  Williams  is  administrative  secretary,  and  I 
am  executive  secretary. 

Mr.  Keefe.  What  organization  do  you  represent  in  the  American 
Youth  Congress? 

Mr.  Cadden.  I come  from  the  National  Student  Federation — - 
Miss  McKay's  organization. 

Mr.  Houston.  Where  does  Frances  Williams  come  from? 

Mr.  Cadden.  She  came  from  the  Foreign  Policy  Association. 

Mr.  Houston.  She  is  executive  secretary? 

Mr.  Cadden.  She  is  administrative  secretary. 

Mr.  Houston.  Is  she  stationed  in  New  York  City,  too? 

Mr.  Cadden.  Yes.  Our  main  office  is  in  New  York  City,  but  we 
Travel  around  most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Houston.  You  say  you  teach  Americanism? 

Mr.  Cadden.  Well,  that  is  our  whole  program,  practically. 

Air.  Houston.  How  are  you  getting  along  with  the  Young  Com- 
munist League?  Are  you  making  Americans  out  of  them? 

Mr.  Cadden.  Well,  we  are  doing  pretty  well.  I think. 

Mr.  Houston.  You  hope  so? 

Mr.  Cadden.  Yes.  Those  are  the  main  things  I wanted  to  bring 
before  you. 

Mr.  Keefe . I have  some  correspondence  in  the  files  in  my  office, 
which  I have  not  here,  which  indicates  the  possibility  there  may  be 
some  of  those  organizations  you  have  listed  here  that  are  not  members 
of  the  American  Youth  Congress  at  all,  but  simply  are  represented  by 
delegates  to  this  Congress  who  have  no  right  to  speak  for  the  organi- 
zations they  represent.  In  fact,  I have  letters  from  a number  of 
those  organizations  whom  you  list,  from  their  executive  boards,  dis- 
claiming any  connection  whatever  with  the  American  Youth  Congress 
and  stating  that  the  delegates  of  the  organizations  you  list  here  as 
members  have  no  such  authority. 
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Mr.  Cadden.  I think  I know  the  source  of  your  information, 
because  I saw  in  the  Record  you  had  mentioned  this  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  I can  assure  you  that  those  organizations  which  I 
have  listed  here  have  not  only  in  their  executive  boards,  but  through 
their  national  conventions,  made  the  representations  I have  said  they 
have  made. 

Mr.  Keefe.  That  was  not  what  I referred  to.  I have  no  doubt 
but  what  that  is  true;  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  true,  or  not,  but  I 
assume  it  is  or  you  would  not  make  the  statement;  but  you  have  listed 
a certain  number  of  organizations  as  being  component  parts  of  the 
American  Youth  Congress,  and  I state  I have  personally  had  some 
correspondence  with  some  of  these  organizations  in  which  they  dis- 
claim any  connection  with  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Cadden.  What  I was  going  to  say  was  that  the  source  of  the 
information  you  got  are  people  who  are  anxious  to  discredit  the 
American  Youth  Congress. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Now,  you  do  not  know  the  source  of  my  information 
at  all.  You  perhaps  think  you  do,  but  I have  the  capacity  and  the 
ability  to  carry  on  my  own  investigation  and  correspondence,  and  I 
will  perhaps  give  you  the  benefit  of  that  on  the  floor  of  the  House  some 
of  these  days,  too,  when  I have  completed  it. 

Mr.  Cadden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  not  you  think  any  activity  by  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  confined  to  one  bureau  or  one  organization 
similar,  perhaps,  to  the  N.  Y.  A.,  or  perhaps  the  N.  Y.  A.  itself, 
rather  than  to  have  several  organizations  spring  up  over  the  country 
and  try  to  handle  the  problem? 

Mr.  Cadden.  I think  it  would  be  an  ideal  situation;  but  since  the 
functions  of  the  present  agencies  are  so  different,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  combine  them.  The  Office  of  Education,  which  is  carrying  on 
vocational  training  and  guidance,  could  not  very  well  undertake  to 
administer  work  projects  being  carried  on  under  N.  Y.  A.,  or  camps  of 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  administra- 
tive technical  problem,  and  I have  no  experience  in  that  field,  but  I am 
given  to  understand  that  is  the  reason  why  the  heads  of  the  agencies 
have  not  recommended  such  an  amalgamation  up  to  the  present  time. 
I think,  in  theory,  it  is  quite  ideal. 


Monday,  March  4,  1940. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 

STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  MARY  JEANNE  McKAY,  PRESIDENT,  TH 
NATIONAL  STUDENT  FEDERATION 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  state  your  full  name,  the  capacity  in  which 
you  appear,  and  the  subject  matter  which  you  desire  to  discuss? 

Mrs.  McKay.  My  name  is  Mary  Jeanne  McKay;  I am  president 
of  the  National  Student  Federation,  and  I want  to  talk  in  behalf  of 
the  extension  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  Appropriation. 
Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mrs.  McKay.  I have  prepared  a little  statement;  shall  I read  it? 
Mr.  Tarver.  You  can  insert  it  in  the  record,  if  you  prefer,  and  then 
add  such  additional  remarks  as  you  care  to. 
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Mrs.  McKay.  The  National  Student  Federation  is  an  organization 
composed  of  student -governing  councils.  Each  college  more  or  less 
has  a group  of  students  that  come  together  and  elect  their  president 
much  in  the  same  fashion  as  we  elect  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  my  organization  is  made  up  of  those  student  councils  in 
about  150  colleges  all  over  the  United  States  and,  in  general,  it  is 
considered  one  of  the  more  conservative  groups  in  the  movement. 
That  is  why  I feel  their  opinion  on  a matter  like  the  Youth  Adminis- 
tration is  very  important. 

Mr.  Tarver.  It  has  no  connection,  then,  I assume,  with  this  other 
association  which  has  a somewhat  similar  name? 

Mrs.  McKay.  The  American  Student  Union? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes;  the  American  Student  Union. 

Mrs.  McKay.  No  ; it  does  not.  That  is  an  individual  organization. 
Ours  is  only  a unit  membership  organization;  that  is,  the  student 
council,  say,  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  joins  the  National  Student 
Federation.  Therefore,  it  cannot  go  as  far  on  many  things;  that  is, 
its  opinion  has  to  be  pretty  representative  and  it  cannot  do  anything 
unless  they  feel  they  represent  a majority  of  the  student  opinion. 

They  held  their  Christmas  Congress  this  past  Christmas  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  which,  I think,  is  a fairly  reputable  institu- 
tion, and  the  delegates  there  represented  more  than  150  colleges  and 
at  their  final  plenary  sessions  they  passed  this  resolution : 

Whereas  there  are  students  in  our  schools  who  are  in  need  of  financial  assist- 
ance, and 

Whereas  the  National  Youth  Administration  has  proven  to  be  a valuable  aid 
both  financially  and  educationally  to  young  people,  and 

Whereas  democracy  and  education  go  hand  in  hand  and  that  by  increasing 
the  educational  opportunities  to  every  section  of  youth  in  our  population  we 
can  act  to  strengthen  our  democracy ; therefore  be  it 

Resolved , That  we  are  in  favor  of  continuation  and  extension  of  National 
Youth  Administration.  We  also  favor  student  participation  in  the  administra- 
tion of  National  Youth  Administration  programs  and  projects. 

These  young  people  were,  as  I said,  elected  representatives  of  their 
entire  student  body;  therefore  this  resolution  was  a considered  one 
and  their  opinion  on  matters  like  this  carries  considerable  weight  and, 
without  the  knowledge  they  were  representing  these  young  people, 
they  could  not  pass  this  resolution. 

I would  like  to  speak  particularly  to  the  section  dealing  with  stu- 
dent-aid funds.  We  students  more  or  less  represent  white-collar 
workers  who  are  a little  better  off  than  other  young  people,  because 
we  are  able  to  be  in  colleges,  and  I would  like  to  represent  them  here 
as  being  young  people  who  want  theirs  regardless  of  how  much  need 
other  young  people  have;  but  if  the  N.  Y.  A.  appropriation  is  not 
increased  then  we,  as  students,  may  not  feel  right  about  taking  our 
share  of  the  funds. 

I think  it  is  obvious,  if  you  could  have  more  educated  citizens,  you 
would  be  doing  a favor  to  the  whole  Nation.  I think  it  is  obvious 
when  students  are  in  college  they  are  off  of  the  labor  market  and  at 
least  it  helps  to  reduce  the  unemployment  situation  to  a certain 
degree.  I think  it  is  also  realizable  in  the  beginning  that  the  National 
Youth  Administration  grew  out  of  or  had  a great  deal  of  its  beginning 
in  the  old  F.  E.  R.  A.  student-aid  program,  and  it  is  recognizable  that 
the  student-aid  section  is  extremely  important.  We  realize  if  the 
appropriation  is  cut  from  its  present  amount  that  one  of  the  sections 
that  will  suffer  the  most  will  be  the  student -aid  section,  and  I represent 
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moro  than  200,000  American  college  students  and  we  want  to  ask  if 
the  appropriation  be  not  increased,  that  at  least  it  be  held  to  the' 
present  appropriation  of  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  Houston.  Is  your  organization  affiliated  in  any  way  with  the 
American  Youth  Congress? 

Mrs.  McKay.  Y es;  it  is  a member  of  the  American  Youth  Congress. 
However,  it  represents  more  or  less  the  conservative  wing  of  the 
American  Youth  Congress,  and  we  are  not  supporting  the  present 
American  Youth  Act.  I do  not  make  that  as  an  apology  for  our 
belonging;  I just  think  you  ought  to  understand  that  it  is  absolutely 
open  and  there  are  different  kinds  of  organizations  in  the  American 
Youth  Congress.  We  have  been  a member  of  it  ever  since  it  was 
formed,  but  we  did  not  participate  in  this  recent  Washington  Institute 
in  December. 

Mr.  Houston.  Have  you  protested  in  your  organization  against 
Communists  being  in  the  organization? 

Mrs.  McKay.  Yes,  we  have.  I am  president  of  the  organization; 
therefore,  I represent  the  National  Student  Federation  in  the  Youth 
Congress,  and  I was  one  of  the  leaders  who,  for  instance,  last  July, 
at  the  American  Youth  Congress,  insisted  that  they  pass  a resolution 
that  would  specifically  condemn  the  Commimist  dictatorship,  and 
that  resolution  was  passed  by  the  American  Youth  Congress. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Well,  they  passed  a resolution  condemning  “dictator- 
ships/’ did  they  not? 

Mrs.  McKay.  No;  well,  they  did  pass  a creed  which  had  in  it  a 
statement  saying  “We  are  opposed  to  all  dictatorships.”  That  was 
one  of  the  arguments  that  came  up  by  a young  man  insisting  that  he 
have  the  right  to  make  us  insert  the  words  “nazi-ism”  or  “com- 
munism,” and  we  said,  “No,  we  did  not  want  to  insert  the  word 
‘nazi-ism’  or  ‘communism’,”  and  we  refused  to  let  him  insert  those 
two  words  in  the  creed,  because  we  felt,  in  the  first  place,  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Youth  Congress;  in  the  second  place  he  has  been  very 
un-American  in  the  whole  manner  of  conducting  himself.  And 
immediately  after  that  was  over,  a group  of  us  among  the  leaders 
presented  a resolution  which  said  very  specifically  “We  hereby  resolve 
that  we  condemn  all  dictatorships,  including  communism  and  nazi-ism, 
boodooism,  and  what-have-you.” 

Mr.  Houston.  Where  was  that  passed? 

Mrs.  McKay.  It  was  passed  by  the  Youth  Congress. 

Mr.  Houston.  Where? 

Mrs.  McKay.  Last  July,  at  the  one  in  New  York  City.  I know 
that  not  a great  many  people  think  it  was  passed,  because  the  news- 
papers did  not  carry  the  story  on  it,  and  most  people  think  that  the 
Youth  Congress  refused  to  condemn  communism;  but  it  is  written  in 
the  proceedings  and  I happened  to  be  the  author  of  it,  so  I know  it 
was  passed. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Are  you  connected  with  some  educational  institution 
now? 

Mrs.  McKay.  Yes,  sir;  I am.  doing  postgraduate  work  now  at  the 
American  University  here  in  Washington.  I am  a graduate  of  the 
Florida  State  College  for  Women,  and  have  my  A.B.  degree,  and  l am 
now  working  for  my  master’s  degree  at  the  American  University. 
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Mr.  Tarver.  We  thank  you  very  much;  we  are  glad  to  have  the 
expression  of  your  views. 

Mrs.  McKay.  I do  hope  you  will  understand  our  point  of  view, 
that  is,  we  do  not  want,  as  students,  what  we  might  selfishly  think 
you  should  give  us  before  you  consider  young  people  who,  perhaps, 
are  in  greater  need  than  we  are ; but  we  do  think  vocational  institution 
students  are  terribly  important  and,  if  you  make  an  adequate  appro- 
priation, we  can  have  our  share  without  infringing  on  anyone. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  following  statement  was  submitted  for  the  record  by  Mrs. 
McKay:) 

My  name  is  Mary  Jeanne  McKay.  I am  president  of  the  National  Student 
Federation  of  the  United  States  of  America  which  is  an  organization  of  college- 
student  governments  in  approximately  150  leading  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  United  States.  Recently  we  held  our  annual  Christmas  congress  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  where  delegates  from  our  member  schools  and  from  some 
nonmember  schools  gathered  together  to  discuss  their  mutual  problems.  One  of 
the  matters  on  which  they  felt  most  strongly  was  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion. At  one  of  their  final  plenary  sessions  they  passed  the  following  resolution: 

“Whereas  there  are  students  in  our  schools  who  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance; 
and 

“Whereas  the  National  Youth  Administration  has  proven  to  be  a valuable  aid 
both  financially  and  educationally  to  young  people;  and 

“Whereas  democracy  and  education  go  hand  in  hand,  and  that  by  increasing 
the  educational  opportunities  to  every  section  of  youth  in  our  population  we  can 
act  to  strengthen  our  democracy;  therefore  be  it 

“ Resolved , That  we  are  in  favor  of  continuation  and  extension  of  National 
Youth  Administration.  We  also  favor  student  participation  in  the  administra- 
tion of  National  Youth  Administration  programs  and  projects.” 

There  were  more  than young  people  from  30  States  at  this  convention. 

They  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  elected  representatives  of  the  student  body 
and  as  a group  are  considered  one  of  the  fairly  conservative  forces  in  the  youth 
movement.  Their  opinion,  therefore,  on  a matter  like  this  carries  considerable 
weight.  Without  the  knowledge  that  they  were  representing  in  each  case  the 
majority  student  opinion  on  their  campus,  no  such  resolution  could  have  been 
passed. 

I want  to  make  a special  plea  for  the  extension  of  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion funds.  As  a student  leader  I am  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  case  of  a reduction 
in  funds,  the  student-aid  program  will  suffer  the  greatest  loss.  Perhaps  this  is 
necessary  since  in  a way  students  are  more  or  less  white-collar  workers.  However, 
no  one  can  deny  that  efforts  to  increase  the  number  of  educated  people  in  our  citi- 
zenry is  of  a direct  benefit  to  the  whole  country.  No  one  can  deny  that  students 
in  college  arc  kept  for  a while  off  the  labor  market  and  hence  help  to  decrease 

the  number  of  unemployed.  Anyone  who  knows  — of  the  National 

Youth  Administration  can  understand  that  from  its  very  beginning,  the  student- 
aid  program  was  one  of  the  most  vital.  As  students,  we  young  people  recognize 
our  interdependence  along  with  the  welfare  of  all  other  young  people.  We  would 
not  make  a plea  for  student  aid  at  the  expense  of  other  young  people  who  perhaps 
are  in  greater  need  than  we  are,  but  it  seems  logical  that  a program  as  valuable 
and  as  necessary  as  the  National  Youth  Administration  will  be  increased  and  that 
in  that  way  we,  as  students,  will  receive  our  rightful  share. 

One  only  has  to  look  at  efforts  of  young  people  in  foreign  countries  to  help 
themselves,  to  realize  the  danger  of  such  a movement  if  they  can  find  no  help 
from  a democratic  government.  More  than  200,000  college  students  join  me  in 
asking  that  the  appropriation  for  the  National  Youth  Administration  be  increased 
to  meet  more  adequately  the  needs  of  young  people. 
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Monday,  March  4,  1940. 

CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANCIS  CASE,  A REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Hon.  Francis  Case,  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Case.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  had  its  special  memorial 
service  for  Hon.  Royal  Johnson  today,  and  I was  not  able  to  prepare 
a written  statement  as  I would  like  to  have  done  for  this  committee. 
With  your  permission,  I will  state  briefly  my  thoughts  with  regard 
to  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  then  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Case.  I have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  work  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  because  my  home  has  been  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  national  forest  district  of  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota 
and  throughout  the  life  of  the  corps  it  has  been  doing  a most  important 
work  there. 

They  started  out  with  what  they  called  the  timber  stand  improve- 
ment work,  which  is  known  commonly  as  tree  thinning,  a work  which 
has  been  suggested  for  many  years  for  the  development  of  the  forests 
and  conservation  of  the  Government’s  resources  in  trees.  The  work 
rapidly  expanded  and  now  embraces  water  conservation,  building  of 
telephone  lines,  building  of  trails,  not  of  highways,  but  of  trails,  and 
things  of  that  character  which  this  committee  understands  of  course. 
The  result  is  that  today  the  Government  has  increased  its  resources  in 
the  national  forests  and  contributed  to  increasing  the  wealth  of  its 
forests. 

As  is  known  we  have  had  a series  of  very  dry  years.  Last  summer 
we  had  a protracted  dry  spell  which  created  the  worst  atmospheric 
condition  for  fires  which  has  ever  been  known  in  that  region. 

In  the  Harney  National  Forest,  a national  forest  comprising  some 
500,000  acre$,  about  116  fires  started.  The  control  was  so  good  that 
those  fires  burned  on  the  average  less  than  an  acre  each,  yet  the 
condition  of  the  forest  was  such  that  had  the  fire  got  a good  start  it 
would  have  been  very  hard  to  control  it.  In  an  adjoining  forest,  the 
Black  Hills  National  Forest,  a similar  record  was  made,  but  one  fire 
got  away  and  it  started  on  what  was  described  as  one  of  the  worst 
days  for  a fire  that  has  ever  been  known.  It  burned  22,000  acres 
before  it  was  under  control.  The  timber  in  the  forest  and  the  forest 
floor  was  just  like  tinder.  The  atmospheric  conditions  were  such 
that  the  fire  crowned  at  night,  when  ordinarily  a fire  slows  down. 
Homes  were  destroyed;  the  timber  stand  was  destroyed.  Estimates 
placed  the  long-time  economic  loss  at  $500,000,000. 

The  fire  destroyed  not  only  millions  of  feet  of  timber,  standing 
timber,  but  burned  the  mulch  on  the  ground  clear  down  to  the  rocks, 
and  exposed  the  rocks.  I drove  through  that  area  last  fall  for  a 
distance  of  about  15  miles  and  I have  never  seen  such  fire  destruction. 
Had  it  gone  a few  miles  farther  the  loss  would  have  been  a major 
disaster.  It  would  have  wiped  out  several  towns  and  millions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  resources  and  that  would  have  utterly  destroyed  the 
economic  life  of  an  area  in  which  75,000  people  live.  Any  of  the  fires 
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that  started  could  have  been  as  bad  had  they  not  been  brought  under 
control. 

I have  mentioned  this  simply  as  one  phase  of  the  C.  C.  C.  work. 
I am  convinced  that  what  has  been  saved  from  forest  fires  alone  repre- 
sents many  times  what  it  cost  the  Government  on  all  the  camps  in  the 
region. 

I could  go  on  and  tell  you  of  other  phases  of  their  work  which  are 
almost  equally  valuable.  Their  work  in  building  trails  and  telephone 
lines  is  of  direct  value  in  fire  control.  Their  water-conservation  work, 
over  the  years,  will  yield  returns  of  incalcuable  value.  The  benefit 
to  all  individual  boys  in  the  corps  is  of  great  social  value.  I know 
scores  of  these  boys  personally.  I have  met  them  in  their  camps  and 

have  played  Kitten  ball  with  them  — but  it  is  not  necessary 

for  me  to  go  into  that  with  this  committee. 

Much  as  I,  as  members  of  the  subcommittee  know,  recognize  the 
need  for  curtailment  in  expenditures  I honestly  believe  that  an 
expenditure  to  maintain  the  C.  C.  G.  at  its  present  strength  is  an 
expenditure  which  you  would  make  if  you  were  operating  the  Govern- 
ment as  your  own  business. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Mr.  Case,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  most  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  agree  with  what  you  have  said,  but 
what  can  we  do  under  the  rule  adopted  by  the  full  committee  which 
prevents  our  bringing  in  any  appropriations  bill  which  will  be  in  excess 
of  the  amount  the  Budget  recommended. 

Mr.  Case.  That  is  the  total  Budget  recommendation. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Case.  Of  course,  I do  not  know  the  particular  items  that 
confront  this  subcommittee  and  have  not  examined  the  Budget 
recommendations  with  regard  to  the  items  which  you  will  recommend 
to  the  full  committee.  But  I will  say  that  if  you  are  making  savings 
at  other  points  in  the  bill  and  you  recommend  to  the  main  committee 
an  increase  in  the  item  of  C.  C.  C.  that  I for  one  will  vote  for  it  in  the 
main  committee. 

Mr.  Houston.  How  many  C.  C.  C.  camps  do  you  have  in  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Case? 

Mr.  Case.  I do  not  know  the  number  in  the  entire  State,  Mr. 
Houston.  I think  there  are  around  15. 

Mr.  Houston.  Including  those  engaged  in  soil  conservation. 

Mr.  Case.  We  have  had  a few  soil  conservation  units,  I think  one 
or  two.  There  is  one  camp  on  a reclamation  project.  Most  of  them 
are  engaged  in  foresty..  In  all,  I believe  we  have  had  18  camps. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Are  some  of  them  engaged  in  building  ponds  and 
dams? 

Mr.  Case.  Yes. 

Mr.  Houston.  Do  you  have  an  Indian  camp? 

Mr.  Case.  No.  The  Indian  C.  C.  C.  work  has  been  handled  by  the 
Indian  Service  as  C.  C.  C.-South  Dakota.  It  is  similar  to  the  W.  P.  A. 

Air.  Sheppard.  That  is  handled  by  the  Indian  Service. 

Mr.  Case.  By  the  Indian  Service. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  At  least  that  was  my  understanding. 

Air.  Tarver.  The  committee  desires  to  thank  you  for  your  infor- 
mative remarks;  it  has  deep  sympathy  with  the  views  you  have 
expressed  and  it  will  do  the  best  it  can  under  alJ  the  circumstances  to 
make  reasonable  appropriations  to  the  C.  C.  C.  work. 

Mr.  Case.  Thank  you. 
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Tuesday,  March  5,  1940. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION  AND  THE 

CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS,  A REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  T arver.  The  committee  has  before  it  the  Honorable  Jerry 
Voorhis,  Representative  from  the  State  of  California,  who  will  explain 
the  subject  matter  he  has  to  present. 

Mr.  V oorhis.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I just 
want  to  speak  on  the  N.  Y.  A.  appropriation  and  the  C.  C.  C.  appro- 
priation. I want  to  say,  as  I think  the  committee  has  already  heard, 
that  I think  this  is  a wrong  place  to  cut  expenses.  I think  both  of 
these  programs  are  of  great  benefit.  I have  been  a school  teacher  all 
my  life,  and  1 know  one  kid  whose  life  was  saved  by  the  N.  Y.  A.  job 
which  he  has  got.  I know  dozens  of  them  have  had  opportunities  to 
go  to  school  by  getting  jobs. 

The  California  Legislature,  only  a few  days  ago,  passed  by  a vote  of 
65  to  nothing,  a bill  which  allowed  one-half  of  1 percent  of  State  relief 
appropriations  for  sponsorship  of  N.  Y.  A.  projects. 

1 don’t  think  we  ought  to  cut  down  the  C.  C.  C.  camps,  or  to  limit 
the  appropriation.  I feel  that  the  job  training  program,  the  educa- 
tional program,  the  C.  C.  C.  work  on  the  conservation  program  are 
the  most  valuable  things  we  are  doing  right  now  in  this  country,  be- 
cause I think  the  coming  genera  tion  is  our  main  problem,  and  resource, 
and  I think  that  to  try  to  save  money  at  the  expense  of  human  resour- 
ces is  wrong. 

That  is  all  I have,  but  I do  want  to  say  that  I will  support,  on  the 
floor  an  attempted  act  on  these  items. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Voorhis. 


Tuesday,  March  5,  1940. 


NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  F.  ZOOK 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Zook. 

Mr.  Zook.  Mr.  Chairman,  I come  representing  a committee  which 
was  appointed  by  a conference  of  industrial  laborers,  labor  people, 
and  a number  of  educators,  called  by  Mr.  Paul  V.  McNutt,  in  a 
conference  to  consider  the  matter  of  youth  problems,  last  December. 

I happen  to  be  with  the  president  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, but  I do  not  come  here  in  my  official  capacity  for  that  organiza- 
tion, because  that  organization,  as  an  organization,  has  not  gone  on 
record  with  reference  to  these  problems.  But  it  so  happens  that  I 
was  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  at  the  time  the 
educational  program  was  put  into  the  C.  C.  C.  camps,  also  at  the  time 
the  appropriations  were  made  which  began  the  work  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  and  I have  therefore  a rather  deep  personal 
interest  because  of  my  knowledge  of  this  situation  since  the  beginning 
of  it. 
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I want  to  take  the  liberty,  if  I may,  of  reading  a few  pages  here  in 
this  report  prepared  by  this  special  committee.  Perhaps  if  I refer  to 
some  of  the  major  facts  in  the  record  and  leave  the  report  to  be 
included  in  the  record,  that  would  be  better. 

I am  sorry  Mr.  Harriman,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  former  president  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  past  chairman  of  the 
committee,  was  unable  to  be  here  to  make  this  presentation,  but  he 
is  out  of  the  country  at  the  present  time. 

This  statement  shows  a large  number  of  unemployed  young  people 
in  the  country,  a fact  which  has  undoubtedly  been  brought  to  your 
attention. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes;  by  numerous  witnesses. 

Mr.  Zook.  And  it  especially  shows  that  there  is  a larger  proportion 
of  young  people  unemployed  today  than  is  true  of  the  old  people 
who  naturally  have  families,  and  so  forth.  A part  of  this  group  of 
young  people  is  now  being  taken  care  of  in  the  syphilis  campaign  of 
the  N.  Y.  A.,  and  the  report  shows  that  hardly  one  out  of  every  five 
persons  who  are  in  need  of  some  kind  of  aid  are  being  given  any  assist- 
ance by  the  Federal  Government  at  the  present  time  in  this  program, 
and  that  seems  to  us  to  be  a matter  of  a great  deal  of  consequence. 

There  are  altogether  about  800,000  of  these  young  people  who  are 
being  taken  care  of  in  these  various  projects  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  National  Youth  Administration  informs  us  that  there 
are  at  least  300,000  people  who  are  now  registered  for  aid,  but  they 
find  it  impossible  to  give  them  such  aid  as  has  already  been  given 
to  the  number  who  are  now  on  the  rolls. 

The  statement  comes  to  some  kind  of  conclusion,  saying: 

If  the  Federal  Government  undertook  even  a reasonably  complete  program  for 
unemployed  youth  the  cost  would  amount  to  more  than  $1,000,000,000  a year. 
The  committee  recognizes  that  the  immediate  appropriation  of  such  an  amount 
Is  not  feasible.  It  recognizes  also  that  too  rapid  an  expansion  of  thejpresent 
program  might  result  in  inefficiency  and  waste. 

It  believes  that  the  existing  program  of  the  National  Youth  Administration 
can  be  expanded  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Nation.  The  procedure  for  the 
selection  of  desirable  projects  and  the  machinery  for  operati  ng  these  projects  has 
already  been  established.  Plans  for  the  coordination  of  these  projects  with  local 
school  facilities  are  being  developed  in  many  communities  and  should  be  sys- 
tematically extended. 

The  committee,  therefore,  recommends  that  $200,000,000  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Youth  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  1940-41.  This  sum  would 
permit  the  National  Youth  Administration  to  continue  its  student  work  program 
at  an  increased  level,  and  would  permit  the  employment  of  the  300,000  youths 
who  are  now  certified  as  unemployed,  out  of  school,  and  in  need.  It  would  also 
make  possible  more  effective  cooperation  with  local  school  systems. 

If  the  foregoing  recommendation  is  not  accepted  and  the  appropriation  pro- 
posed for  the  National  Youth  Administration  in  the  Federal  Budget  for  1940-41 
is  adopted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  by  30  percent  the  funds  devoted  to  aid  for 
students  in  high  schools  and  colleges  and  to  reduce  by  at  least  10  percent  the 
-employment  of  youths  on  the  out-of-school  work  program.  In  the  light  of  the 
need  for  the  employment  of  these  youths,  and  in  view  of  the  proposed  reduction  ih 
the  appropriations  for  the  other  two  Federal  agencies  that  employ  youths,  a 
reduction  in  the  appropriation  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  will  be  noth- 
ing less  than  a disaster. 

I am  not  sure  that  those  figures  would  be  the  actual  figures  unless 
used  in  his  own  reduction  program,  but  that  statement  was  made  to 
us  at  that  time. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  funds  made  available  for  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration are  increased  as  recommended,  the  committee  is  confident  that  the  Nation 
will  be  fully  repaid  in  goods  and  services  which  will  benefit  young  people  in  the 
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communities  in  which  they  live.  The  morale  of  young  people  will  be  restored, 
conservation  of  national  resources  will  be  promoted,  and  work  experiences  that 
contribute  greatly  to  the  employability  of  young  people  will  be  provided. 

The  committee  believes  that  a part  of  the  increase  which  it  recommends  should 
be  explicitly  allocated  to  the  training  in  public  schools  of  the  youths  on  the  work 
projects  organized  by  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

In  other  words,  it  was  the  belief  of  this  group  that  there  should 
always  be  a supplementary  education  program  in  connection  with  the 
work  projects  for  out-of-school  people.  Otherwise,  in  their  unem- 
ployed time  they  might  easily  get  as  much  harm  out  of  the  unem- 
ployed time  as  they  get  benefit  out  of  the  employed  time. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  May  I ask  a question? 

Mr.  Zook.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  During  the  discussion  of  the  various  organizations 
that  you  represent,  have  they  ever  discussed  the  possibility  whereby 
this  particular  agency,  and  agencies  of  like  character,  could  be  com- 
pletely eliminated  from  the  Government  and,  if  so,  what  was  the 
discussion? 

Mr.  Zook.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  clearly  to  be  the  opinion  of  this 
group  that,  under  anything  like  present  circumstances  that  is  not  only 
impossible  but  unlikely  also  because  they  show  no  immediate  end  to 
the  present  situation  and,  therefore,  they  have  not  contemplated 
anything  in  the  future  that  ought  to  he  eliminated.  I should  like  to 
say  that,  personally,  I do  not  believe  they  ought  to  be  eliminated. 
My  main  reason  for  making  that  statement  is  that  this  work  program, 
plus  the  educational  program,  has  come  to  be  of  so  great  consequence 
to  this  great  body  of  people  that  it  is  thoroughly  reliable  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  make. 

Mr.  Houston.  Have  you  ever  discussed  any  proposed  program, 
over  and  above  what  the  National  Youth  Administration  is  trying  to 
do? 

Mr.  Zook.  That  is  outlined  in  the  statement  that  the  present  ap- 
propriation ought  to  be  increased  about  100  percent. 

Mr.  Houston.  That  would  just  carry  out  the  program  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration? 

Mr.  Zook.  Yes. 

Air.  Houston.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  present  program  is 
the  best  one,  carried  out  thus  far? 

Mr.  Zook.  Yes;  because  the  National  Youth  Administration  is 
generally  for  people  at  home,  and  under  present  circumstances,  they 
are  not  to  be  taken  away  from  home,  at  any  great  expense. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  And  does  the  same  theory  apply  as  to  C.  C.  C.  op- 
erations? 

Mr.  Zook.  Well,  that  is  somewhat  different  because  the  people  there 
are  taken  away  from  home  and  put  in  the  country  where  we  cannot 
get  at  them.. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I thank  you,  very  much. 

Mr.  Zook.  I will  file  these  papers  with  the  clerk. 
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Report  of  a Committee  1 Appointed  by  the  Conference  on  theTroblems 

of  Youth  Called  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 

Paul  V.  McNutt,  and  Held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  December  13-14, 

1939 

A conference  of  leaders  in  business,  labor,  and  education,  the  list  of  whose  names 
is  appended  to  this  report,  met  in  Washington  on  December  13-14,  1939.  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  Paul  V.  McNutt, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  problems  which  confront  the  Nation  with  respect 
to  unemployment  among  youths  from  16  to  24  years  of  age,  inclusive. 

The  conference  was  so  much  impressed  bv  the  extent  to  which  youths  are 
unable  to  secure  jobs  that  it  passed  a series  of  resolutions  and  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  make  a detailed  study  of  the  statistics  of  unemployment  among  youths 
and  to  determine  the  amount  of  appropriation  necessary  to  make  effective  the 
recommendation  formulated  by  the  conference  as  follows:  “It  is  quite  impossible 
to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  unemployed  young  people  at  the  present  time  without 
the  expenditure  of  larger  sums  of  public  money  than  are  now  devoted  to  the 
solution  of  the  unemployment  problems  of  young  people.” 

The  committee  met  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  January  10  and  11,  1940,  and 
examined  recent  reports  that  had  been  assembled  for  its  consideration.  It  found: 

(1)  Unemployment  among  young  workers  below  25  years  of  age  who  are 
actively  seeking  jobs  is  more  severe  than  among  the  members  of  any  other  age 
group  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  More  than  one-third  of  the  unemployment  in  this  country  is  among  youths 
less  than  25  years  of  age. 

(3)  Conservatively  estimated,  there  are  not  less  than  3,700,000  unemployed 
youths  looking  for  jobs.  Of  this  total  number  3,000,000  are  18  to  24  years  of  age, 

700.000  are  16  and  17  years  of  age. 

(4)  At  least  70  percent  of  the  unemployed  youths  included  in  the  numbers 
cited  belong  to  families  the  incomes  of  which  are  insufficient  to  provide  basic  needs. 

(5)  Needy  youths  16  and  17  years  of  age,  out  of  school,  unemployed,  and 
seeking  jobs  number  at  least  500,000. 

(6)  Needy  youths  18  to  24  years  of  age,  out  of  school,  unemployed,  and  seek- 
ing jobs  number  at  least  2,100,000. 

(7)  Registered  as  pupils  in  secondary  schools,  and  therefore  not  counted  as 
unemployed,  are  many  youths  who  would  quite  certianly  be  on  the  labor  market 
if  it  were  not  universally  recognized  that  it  is  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  for 
a youth  to  secure  employment.  The  attendance  on  secondary  schools  has  in- 
creased from  less  than  700,000  in  1900  to  more  than  6,500,000  in  1939.  This  in- 
crease is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  fact  that  youths  cannot  find  places  in 
private  employing  enterprises. 

(8)  The  Federal  Government  provides  part-time  employment  for  about 

800.000  out-of-school  youths  through  the  Work  Projects  Administration,  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  the  National  Youth  Administration.  In  other 
words,  the  Federal  Government  is  supplying  some  work  for  not  more  than  22 
percent  of  all  out-of-school  unemployed  youths  or  31  percent  of  such  youths 
from  needy  families. 

(9)  There  are  now  on  the  waiting  lists  of  the  National  Youth  Administration, 
certified  as  in  need,  300,000  youths  who  are  out  of  school  and  unemployed.  This 
number  is  equal  to  the  number  for  which  the  National  Youth  Administration  now 
supplies  work  for  out-of-school  unemployed  youths. 

In  the  light  of  the  facts,  it  is  evident  that  the  present  provisions  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  unemployed,  needy  youths  who  are  out  of  school  are  im 
adequate.  It  is  evident  that  the  Nation  must  take  more  effective  measures  than 
are  now  taken  for  the  induction  of  young  people  into  adulthood  if  these  young 

1 Members  of  the  committee:  Henry  I.  Harriman,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  former  president  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  chairman:  H.  M.  Taliaferro,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  president  of  the  American 
Seating  Co.;  Charles  V.  Taussig,  New  York  City,  president  of  the  American  Molasses  Co.,  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration  national  advisory  committee;  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Lee,  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York;  Matthew  Woll,  New  York,  vice  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor:  Ralph  Hetzei,  Washington,  D.  C.,  director  of  unemployment  for  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions; Dr.  George  F.Zook,  president,  American  Council  on  Education;  Dr.  Floyd  W.  Reeves,  director  of 
the  American  Youth  Commission  of  the  American  Council  on  Education. 
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people  are  to  become  self-respecting,  self-supporting  citizens.  The  presence  of 
large  numbers  of  youths  who  are  unable  to  find  their  proper  places  in  society  can 
only  lead  to  increased  costs  in  the  crime  bills  and  relief  bills  of  the  future.  Nine- 
teen is  the  age,  even  under  present  conditions,  at  which  more  crimes  are  com- 
mitted than  at  any  other  age.  So  long  as  young  workers  are  not  provided  with 
jobs  by  private  business,  industry  and  agriculture,  public  employment  and 
guidance  are  clearly  necessary. 

The  committee  reviewed  the  methods  and  costs  of  the  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams for  unemployed  youth.  The  cost  per  youth  of  operating  the  program 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration  is  $263  per  year  for  out-of-school 
youth  engaged  on  work  projects  and  $57  per  academic  year  for  youths  who  are 
given  work  and  wages  that  make  it  possible  for  them  to  remain  in  school.  In 
the  judgment  of  this  committee  these  costs  are  too  low  for  the  conduct  of  an 
adequate  program.  They  demonstrate,  however,  the  possibility  of  providing  at 
a very  small  cost  a part-time  work  program  for  a great  many  young  people. 

If  the  Federal  Government  undertook  even  a reasonably  complete  program  for 
unemployed  youth  the  cost  would  amount  to  more  than  $1,000,000,000  a year. 
The  committee  recognizes  that  the  immediate  appropriation  of  such  an  amount 
is  not  feasible.  It  recognizes  also  that  too  rapid  an  expansion  of  the  present 
program  might  result  in  inefficiency  and  waste. 

It  believes  that  the  existing  program  of  the  National  Youth  Administration 
can  be  expanded  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Nation.  The  procedure  for  the 
selection  of  desirable  projects  and  the  machinery  for  operating  these  projects  has 
already  been  established.  Plans  for  the  coordination  of  these  projects  with  local 
school  facilities  are  being  developed  in  many  communities  and  should  be  system- 
atically extended. 

The  committee,  therefore,  recommends  that  $200,000,000  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Youth  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  1940-41.  This  sum  would 
permit  the  National  Youth  Administration  to  continue  its  student  work  program 
at  an  increased  level,  and  would  permit  the  employment  of  the  300,000  youths 
who  are  now  certified  as  unemployed,  out  of  school,  and  in  need.  It  would  also 
make  possible  more  effective  cooperation  with  local  school  systems. 

If  the  foregoing  recommendation  is  not  accepted  and  the  appropriation  pro- 
posed for  the  National  Youth  Administration  in  the  Federal  Budget  for  1940-41 
is  adopted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  by  30  percent  the  funds  devoted  to  aid 
for  students  in  high  schools  and  colleges  and  to  reduce  by  at  least  10  percent  the 
employment  of  youths  on  the  out-of-school  work  program.  In  the  light  of  the 
need  for  the  employment  of  these  youths,  and  in  view  of  the  proposed  reduction 
in  the  appropriations  for  the  other  two  Federal  agencies  that  employ  youth,  a 
reduction  in  the  appropriation  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  will  be 
nothing  less  than  a disaster. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  funds  made  available  for  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration are  increased  as  recommended,  the  committee  is  confident  that  the 
Nation  will  be  fully  repaid  in  goods  and  services  which  will  benefit  young  people 
and  the  communities  in  which  they  live.  The  morale  of  young  people  will  be 
restored,  conservation  of  national  resources  will  be  promoted,  and  work  experiences 
that  contribute  greatly  to  the  employability  of  young  people  will  be  provided. 

The  committee  believes  that  a part  of  the  increase  which  it  recommends  should 
be  explicitly  allocated  to  the  training  in  public  schools  of  the  youths  on  the  work 
projects  organized  by  the  National  Youth  Administration.  To  this  end,  it  recom- 
mends that  a part  of  any  increase  in  the  appropriation  made  for  the  National 
Youth  Administration  be  expended  for  the  training  in  public  schools  of  enrollees 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

A final  recommendation  which  the  committee  has  to  make  is  the  result  of  its 
experience  in  securing  reliable  statistics  on  unemployment  of  young  people.  A 
periodic  survey  should  be  made  of  the  number  of  young  people  and  their  status 
with  respect  to  education  and  employment.  Such  a periodic  survey  will  furnish 
the  only  safe  basis  for  the  determination  from  year  to  year  of  public  policy  with 
respect  to  the  youths  of  the  Nation.  It  is  recommended  that  the  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  be  requested  to  prepare  a plan  for  a periodic  sampling 
survey  of  youths  and  that  suitable  arrangements  be  made  for  the  conduct  from 
time  to  time  of  such  a survey. 
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Among  those  attending  the  conference  were: 

Aubrey  Williams,  Administrator,  National  Youth  Administration, 
D.  C. 

Charles  H.  Judd,  consultant,  National  Youth  Administration, 
D.  C. 


Washington, 

Washington, 


George  H.  Mead,  president,  Mead  Corporation,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

W.  E.  Harber,  president,  American  National  Bank,  Shawnee,  Okla. 

Henry  I.  Harriman,  Boston,  Mass. 

Henry  S.  Dennison,  president,  Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.,  Framingham, 
Mass. 


Dr.  Ben  G.  Graham,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  Yielding  Kersey,  superintendent  of  city  schools,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dr.  Edwin  A.  Lee,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Elliott,  president,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Dr.  Alonzo  G.  Grace,  commissioner  of  education,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Chancellor  O.  G.  Carmichael,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

DeLancey  Kountze,  chairman  of  the  board,  Devoe  & Baynolds  Co.,  New 
Work,  N.  Y. 

John  Jessup,  Fortune  Magazine,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  W.  Taussig,  chairman,  National  Advisory  Committee,  National  Youth 
Administration,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Shelton  J.  Phelps,  president,  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hall,  S.  C. 

Walter  H.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  president,  Pitnev-Bowes  Postage  Meter  Co.,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

H.  M.  Taliaferro,  president,  American  Seating  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Prentiss  L.  Coonley,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ralph  Hetzel,  director  of  unemployment,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Darrell  T.  Lane,  assistant  general  counsel,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Walter  White,  assistant  to  the  chairman,  Business  Advisory  Council,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  Assistant  to  the  Administrator,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Willard  E.  Givens,  executive  secretary,  National  Education  Association  of  the 
United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Layton  S.  Hawkins,  Chief,  Trades  and  Industrial  Division,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Floyd  W.  Reeves,  Director,  American  Youth  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Maj.  Frank  J.  McSherry,  War  Department  liaison  officer  with  the  Federal 
Securit}^  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  H.  Morris,  deputy  commissioner  of  police,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Eugene  Butler,  assistant  to  director  of  legal  department,  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Vincent  C.  Mooney,  C.  S.  C.,  director  of  youth,  bureau,  National  Catholic 
Wnlfare  Conference,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Edward  R.  Moore,  division  of  social  action,  Catholic  Charities,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


Dr.  John  C.  Wright,  assistant  commissioner  for  vocational  education,  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  president,  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington, 

Mrs.  Mabel  C.  Costigan,  assistant  regional  representative,  National  Youth 
Administration,  Denver,  Colo. 

Rail  I.  Grigsby,  educational  consultant,  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

James  Patton,  Colorado  State  president,  Farmers  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Tuesday,  March  5,  1940. 

NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 

STATEMENT  OF  RALPH  HETZEL,  JR.,  DIRECTOR,  UNEMPLOYMENT 
DIVISION,  CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  Tarver.  Will  you  state  your  name  and  the  subject  matter 
you  wish  to  present  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Hetz  el.  My  name  is  Ralph  Hetzel,  Jr.  I am  director  of  the 
unemployment  division  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 

We  had  expected  that  Mr.  Carey  would  appear  here,  but  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  come. 

1 will  be  very  brief.  I wanted  to  indicate  to  the  committee  the 
deep  concern  of  organized  labor,  as  represented  by  some  four  million 
members  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  in  the  welfare  of  the  young  people  of  the 
country.  A vast  majority  of  America’s  young  men  and  women  are 
sons  and  daughters  of  workers,  and  most  of  them  will  have  to  earn 
their  living  by  working  for  wages. 

The  facts  presented  to  the  committee  by  Dr.  Zook  and  Dr.  Reeves, 
as  representing  a committee  of  which  I was  a member,  eloquently  state 
the  seriousness  of  the  problems  of  American  youth.  They  show 
eloquently  the  failure  of  our  nation  to  do  the  most  important  job 
before  it,  that  is,  to  give  opportunities  for  a happy  and  secure  life  to  its 
citizens,  present  and  future. 

I just  want  to  call  the  committee’s  attention  to  that  statement 
because  it  was  made  up  by  a group  in  which  industry  and  American 
business  were  very  heavily  represented,  much  more  so  than  labor. 
After  considering  the  problem  at  some  great  length  and  some  serious 
sacrifice  of  time,  the  conference  came  to  a conclusion  asking  for  more 
money  than  we,  in  labor,  would  be  inclined  to  ask,  because  they  felt 
the  seriousness  of  the  problem  was  so  profound  for  the  future  of  young 
people  and  of  the  young  people  who  are  going  into  business  that  it 
was  necessary,  even  though  they  believed  in  Government  economy, 
not  to  economize  at  the  expense  of  young  people. 

I have  here  a statement  which  I should  like  to  submit  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  that  incorporated  in  the 
record. 

Organized  labor  is  profoundly  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  young  people 
of  this  country.  A vast  majority  of  America’s  young  men  and  women  are  sons 
and  daughters  of  workers,  and  most  of  them  will  have  to  earn  their  living  by 
working  for  wages. 

The  facts  presented  to  the  committee  by  Dr.  Zook  and  Dr.  Reeves  as  represent- 
ing a committee  of  which  I was  a member  eloquently  state  the  seriousness  of  the 
problems  of  American  youth.  They  show  eloquently  the  failure  of  our  Nation  to 
do  the  most  important  job  before  it;  that  is,  to  give  opportunities  for  a happy  and 
secure  life  to  its  citizens,  present  and  future. 

I wish  to  emphasize  to  your  committee  that  the  conference  whose  view  was 
represented  by  Dr.  Zook  and  Dr.  Reeves  pointed  out,  “it  is  quite  impossible  to 
meet  the  urgent  needs  of  unemployed  young  people  at  the  present  time  without 
the  expenditure  of  larger  sums  of  public  money  than  are  now  devoted  to  the 
solution  of  the  unemployment  problems  of  young  people.”  That  committee  was 
made  up  overwhelmingly  of  businessmen.  It  also  had  upon  it  representatives  of 
social  agencies,  of  organized  education,  and  of  labor. 
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The  statement  says,  “If  the  Federal  Government  undertook  even  a reasonably, 
■complete  program  for  unemployed  youth  the  cost  would  amount  to  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  a year.”  The  committee  recommended  that  $200,000,000  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1940-41.  I want  to  add  the  hearty  endorsement 
of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  to  that  program. 

The  estimates  of  the  committee  represented  by  Dr.  Zook  and  Dr.  Reeves  that 
there  are  not  less  than  3,700,000  unemployed  young  people  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  24  looking  for  work  are  very  low.  There  are  probably  almost  a million 
more.  The  present  projects  for  these  young  people  by  the  Federal  Government 
care  for  at  most  about  20  percent  of  them.  Most  of  that  20  percent  receives  only 
shamefully  low  wages  and  assistance.  The  statement  of  the  committee  points 
out  that  the  present  cost  per  youth  of  operating  the  program  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration  is  $203  per  year  for  out-of-school  youth  on  work  projects 
and  $57  per  year  for  youths  who  are  in  school.  These  amounts  include  the  costs 
of  administration.  They  reveal  how  woefully  inadequate  the  sum  given  to  each 
young  person  is.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  young  people  on  N.  Y.  A.  to  live 
a normal  life  with  the  income  available  from  that  source. 

The  provision  of  adequate  funds  to  keep  our  young  people  healthy,  to  provide 
security  for  them,  to  give  them  education,  to  keep  them  from  crime  and  from 
Fascist  doctrines,  is  the  most  important  investment  that  we  can  make. 

From  the  aspect  of  national  defense  alone  the  morale,  the  health,  and  the 
loyalty  of  a 100,000  young  men  and  women  is  worth  more  than  any  battleship 
made.  Likewise  the  danger  to  our  Nation  from  4,000,000  young  men  and  women 
who  see  no  hope  is  a far  more  immediate  and  greater  menace  to  the  Nation  than 
that  of  foreign  invasion. 

There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for  the  recommendation  of  the  administra- 
tion for  a cut  in  the  funds  for  the  National  Youth  Administration.  Such  a cut 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  interests  of  American  young  people  and  the  Nation 
itself.  The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  calls  upon  the  Congress  to  rectify 
this  mistake.  We  are  convinced  that  the  Congress,  if  it  examines  the  figures 
carefully,  will  conclude  that  failure  to  increase  provisions  for  young  people  this 
year  would  be  a tragic  blunder. 

Mr.  Hetzel.  We  support  adequate  national  defense.  We  feel 
that  the  thing  that  can  be  done  to  promote  national  defense  most 
adequately  is  to  give  our  young  people  some  faith  and  loyalty  to  the 
United  States. 

I have  talked  to  many  of  our  young  people.  It  is  very  hard  to  say 
to  one  of  them,  seeing  no  opportunity:  This  is  the  land  of  the  free; 
this  great  system  of  ours  is  one  which  we  believe  in  and  which  you 
must  believe  in — when  what  he  needs  is  a job  and  an  opportunity  to 
live  decently  and  get  married  and  make  a living. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  all  that  we  desire 
to  do  for  him  as  yet,  but  the  young  person  in  America  today  who 
considers  the  condition  of  other  young  people  in  other  countries,  par- 
ticularly European  countries,  certainly  has  great  reason  to  rejoice 
that  he  is  a young  person  in  America. 

Mr.  Hetzel.  I second  that,  also. 

Now,  I also  wish  to  put  in  the  record  a resolution  passed  by  the 
Second  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  held  in  San  Francisco,  Calii.,  October  10-13,  1939. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes;  that  may  be  done. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  66 YOUTH 

Whereas  the  burden  of  unemployment  and  depression  has  fallen  with  devas- 
stating  and  demoralizing  effect  on  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  country,  who 
have  been  deprived  of  jobs  and  educational  opportunities  and  whose  discontent 
now  makes  them  prey  to  those  antilabor  and  antidemocratic  forces  which  would 
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use  the  unemployed  youth  in  this  country,  as  they  already  have  in  other  coun- 
tries  abroad,  as  recruits  in  a Fascist  army  to  fight  labor  and  destroy  our  demo- 
cratic institutions:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

lie. sol vnl , That  this  convention,  knowing  the  interests  of  labor  and  of  youth 
to  be  common  interests,  go  on  record  for  a comprehensive  youth  program  that 
will  provide  not  only  full  opportunity  for  education  and  training  but  will  also  give 
substance  to  the  fundamental  right  of  everyone  to  a job  so  that  he  can  make  his 
contribution  and  play  his  part  in  the  productive  and  cultural  life  of  our  democratic 
society. 

The  above  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Second  Constitutional 
Convention  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  held  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  October  10-13,  1939. 

Mr.  H etzel.  Then,  I want  to  call  the  committee’s  attention  to  a 
statement  of  the  American  Youth  Commission.  That  commission  is 
made  up  of  a number  of  distinguished  citizens,  the  acting  chairman 
of  which  is  Mr.  Owen  D.  Young,  and  it  also  has  among  its  members 
Mr.  Henry  I.  Harriman  and  Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  former  Commissioner 
of  Education  of  the  United  States,  and  other  distinguished  people. 
They  made  a recommendation  after  long  consideration  which  consists 
of  only  two  sentences  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a very  important 
document.  I would  like  to  make  the  document  available  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  committee  has  already  had  its  attention  directed 
to  the  report  of  the  American  Youth  Commission,  and  we  will  be  very 
glad  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Has  your  organization,  at  any  time  in  the  discus- 
sions referred  to,  had  any  conclusion  as  to  what  program  could  be 
better  and  more  successfully  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  situation 
which  you  have  had  under  discussion,  and  the  one  you  have  just 
mentioned? 

Mr.  Hetzel.  Well,  our  problem  is  this:  We  think  that  as  time  goes 
on  the  efficiency  of  American  industry  increases,  and  the  immediate 
employment  available  in  most  American  industries  decreases  relatively 
We  have  very  strong  proof  of  that  in  our  unemployment  work.  We 
think  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  for  this  Government  to  provide  addi- 
tional opportunities  for  training — we  regard  the  N.  Y.  A work  as 
training — to  improve  the  future  of  a vast  number  of  young  people. 

We  know,  and  it  was  proved  overwhelmingly  by  a study  of  Dr. 
Reeves’  committee,  previously  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion— that  the  States  cannot  do  the  job  because  there  are  a large 
number  of  States  whose  resources  are  not  comparable  to  the  number 
of  young  people  that  it  has  to  educate  and  train.  Therefore,  we 
think  it  is  necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to  take  on  certain 
obligations,  especially  in  connection  with  the  educational  systems  of 
those  States.  The  young  people  of  such  States  start  out  with  an 
educational  opportunity  far  worse  than  do  the  young  people  of  other 
States  where  there  is  a greater  taxable  income. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Does  your  organization  believe  in  vocational 
schools? 

Mr.  Hetzel.  Yes;  we  do.  We  would  like  to  see  the  vocational 
work  done  by  the  National  Youth  Administration  done  through 
close  coordination  with  the  local  school  systems. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  about  the  C.  C.  C.  camps? 
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Mr.  Hetzel.  We  are  firm  supporters  of  the . C.  C.  C.,  although 
we  think  there  are  a vast  number  of  young  people  who  should  be  kept 
in  their  homes. 

Mr.  Keefe.  I am  exceedingly  interested  in  your  statement,  and  I 
am  a firm  believer  in  the  necessity  of  the  continuation  of  many  of 
these  projects,  but  what  concerns  me  and  concerns  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  public,  as  I interpret  it,  is:  Where  are  we  going 
with  all  this,  and  what  is  the  ultimate  that  we  are  seeking,  and  what 
is  the  ultimate  program  of  operations  projected  into  the  future? 

We  take  people  in  the  N.  Y.  A.  and  furnish  them  with  an  oppor- 
tunity for  education,  we  will  say.  Why,  there  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  young  people  in  this  country  who,  without  the  assistance 
of  the  N.  Y.  A.,  have  gone  through  college  and  obtained  even  their 
master’s  degree,  who  cannot  find  suitable  jobs.  We  find  people  right 
here  in  Washington  driving  taxicabs  who  are  splendidly  educated 
and  trained. 

My  question  is:  Where  are  these  people  to  go  after  the  N.  Y.  A. 
and  the  C.  C.  C.  gets  through  with  them?  Where  are  they  to  get  a 
job?  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  this  great  industrial  economic 
system  which  we  have  built  up  in  this  country,  which  is  throwing 
people  out  of  work  through  this  industrial  development  that  we  have? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Isn’t  the  answer  to  that  question  one  that  depends 
entirely  upon  the  ultimate  stabilization  of  our  national  economy, 
and  ultimate  and  complete  recovery? 

Mr.  Keefe.  That  is  what  I am  thinking  of.  We  have  been  waiting 
for  that  stabilization  to  take  place  since  October  of  1929.  And  there 
are  two-hundred-thousand-odd  coming  into  the  market  every  year, 
graduates  of  schools,  and  we  have  been  stuggling  along  with  this  all 
the  time — and  I do  not  say  that  hi  a partisan  way. 

We  are  as  much  concerned  as  anyone  could  be  about  that  problem. 
We  have  faith  that  this  country  can  so  expand  its  production  that  we 
can  absorb  a great  part  of  the  employees. 

Air.  Tarver.  Haven’t  you  stated  that  a little  differently  from  what 
you  intend?  Isn’t  the  natural  thing  to  expand  the  consumption  rather 
than  the  production,  and  at  the  same  time  use  many  millions  of  our 
people  who  form  an  inadequate  part  of  our  population?  The  prob- 
lem is  to  get  to  our  people  who  need  it,  both  industrially  and  agricul- 
turally, the  things  that  they  need. 

Mr.  Hetzel.  I would  say  most  emphatically  “amen”  to  that 
proposal.  We  in  the  C.  I.  O.  have  been  anxious  that  the  President  call 
a conference  of  leaders  in  the  United  States,  from  industry  and  labor 
to  sit  down  and  seek  an  agreement  on  a program  that  will  provide  the 
necessary  employment.  Such  a program  then  could  be  offered  to 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Mr.  Hetzel,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  extend  your 
remarks  in  the  record. 
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NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS,  A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  committee  has  before  it  the  Honorable  Forest  A. 
Harness,  a Representative  from  the  State  of  Indiana,  who  will  inform 
us  of  the  subject  matter  he  desires  to  discuss. 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND  EQUIPMENT  PRODUCTION  BY  THE  NATIONAL 

YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Harness.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
shall  not  take  very  much  of  your  time,  but  there  is  a matter  in  which 
I am  very  much  interested  because  of  the  effect  it  has  upon  an  in- 
dustry in  my  district,  and  that  is  the  practice  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  in  engaging  in  the  manufacture  and  the  sale  of  chairs, 
desks,  tables,  bookcases,  cabinets,  folding  chairs,  and  tablet  armchairs 
that  are  used  in  schools.  While  it  has  not,  up  to  this  time,  made 
great  inroads  upon  this  industry,  if  the  practice  is  continued  it  un- 
doubtedly will.  It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  by  the  Trade 
Practice  Committee  of  the  Public  Seating  Industry  with  headquarters 
here  in  Washington,  and  this  committee  represents  this  entire  industry 
throughout  the  country. 

RENOVATION  AND  REPAIRING  OF  FURNITURE  BY  NATIONAL  YOUTH 

ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Tarver.  Mr.  Harness,  I may  say  that  we  interrogated  Mr. 
Williams,  Administrator  of  the  N.  Y.  A.,  very  carefully  regarding 
this  subject  matter  and  we  were  advised  that  substantially  all  of  the 
operations  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  along  this  line  are  confined  to  the  renova- 
tion of  school  furniture  which  has  been  discarded  and  the  furnishing 
of  repaired  and  renovated  desks  and  chairs  to  schools  which  other- 
wise would  not  be  in  the  market  at  all.  He  advised  us  that  after 
quite  a conference  with  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  such 
equipment  in  the  United  States  he  was  informed  by  that  manufacturer 
that  he  could  see  no  reasonable  basis  for  any  objection  whatever  to 
the  program  which  the  National  Youth  Administration  was  carrying 
on  in  this  respect,  and  that  he  did  not  regard  it  as  competitive  with 
his  business.  I am  just  giving  you  that  information  as  to  the  position 
taken  by  the  National  Youth  Administrator. 

Mr.  Harness.  I have  some  facts  that  have  been  gathered  by  this 
committee,  and  last  year  after  the  special  session  closed  when  I got 
home  the  matter  was  brought  to  my  attention  by  one  of  our  manu- 
facturers. I spent  a day  in  conference  with  the  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  industry  in  my  district,  relative  to  these  facts  which 
have  been  provided  me  by  this  committee.  I furnished  a copy  of 
this  brief  to  each  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hare.  I might  say  I received  a copy  of  your  brief  and  read  it 
with  a great  deal  of  interest,  particularly  in  the  light  of  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  N.  Y.  A. 
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SUPPLYING  EQUIPMENT  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  CHURCHES 

Mr.  Harness.  There  is  no  use  in  my  reading  this,  but  I wanted  to 
call  your  attention  to  this  fact,  that  in  13  States  this  agency  has  gone 
into  the  manufacture  of  this  equipment,  and  in  one  county  they  have 
built  and  supplied  the  schools  with  over  4,000  units  of  folding  chairs 
and  desks,  and  in  another  county,  as  it  is  outlined  in  this  brief,  they 
have  supplied  several  schools  and  a church. 

Mr.  Houston.  In  what  portion  of  the  country,  generally  speaking, 
have  they  sold  these  desks  and  chairs? 

Mr.  Harness.  Here  are  the  States  in  which  they  have  been  operat- 
ing and  doing  this  business:  Florida,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Michigan, 
New  York,  New  Mexico,  West  Virginia — North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and — Tennessee,  and  I had  information 
today,  or  I got  it  yesterday  rather,  that  they  are  proposing  now  to  go 
into  the  manufacture  of  bedroom  furniture  over  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I think  you  are  undoubtedly  misinformed  there  be- 
cause the  statements  of  Mr.  Williams  made  to  this  committee  would 
be  deceptive,  and  intentionally  so,  if  he  has  any  such  ideas  as  those, 
because  he  was  very  emphatic  in  his  denial  of  any  intention  to  enter 
into  competition  with  the  furniture  industry,  and  his  explanations  of 
what  they  were  doing  at  the  present  time  did  not  indicate  any  purpose 
to  enlarge  their  activities. 

Mr.  Harness.  I know  that  that  is  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Williams 
and  that  is  also  the  attitude  of  Mr.  McNutt,  and  I know  or  I feel 
that  that  was  the  intention  of  Congress  when  they  set  up  this  agency 
that  there  should  be  no  competition  with  industry. 

Mr.  Tarver.  From  the  statement  they  are  furnishing  these  seats 
to  church.  Are  you  sure  about  that? 

Air.  Harness.  I have  the  report  here  of  this  committee  which 
reported  it. 

Mr.  Houston.  To  what  class  of  churches — white  or  colored 
churches? 

Air.  Harness.  I do  not  know  that,  but  it  is  down  in  Florida.  It 
is  in  the  brief  that  I gave  you  gentlemen.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Taylor, 
superintendent  of  Lee  County  public  schools,  Beatty ville,  Ky.,  has 
written  some  of  the  companies  in  North  Carolina  to  the  effect  that 
the  N.  Y.  A.  is  making  tablet  armchairs  for  their  schools  through  a 
local  woodworking  shop  and  that  the  board  of  education  would  like 
to  purchase  seat  parts  for  the  chairs,  including  500  unfinished  shaped 
saddle  bottom  seat  parts  for  the  chairs.  I do  not  find  at  the  moment 
the  reference  to  the  church,  but  it  is  in  here  somewhere. 

Air.  Tarver.  I think  the  committee  would  be  very  much  inter- 
ested in  knowing  what  evidence  there  may  be  as  to  their  having  fur- 
nished seats  to  churches.  That  would  be  totally  beyond  the  range 
of  activity  of  any  Government  organization,  and  I wish  you  would 
look  through  it  carefully  and  see  just  what  evidence  you  have  on  that. 

SPONSORSHIP  OF  PROJECTS 

Air.  Sheppard.  Am  I wrong,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  testimony  of 
Air.  Williams  was  to  the  effect  that  all  of  those  programs  had  political 
subdivision  sponsorship? 
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Mr.  Tarver.  I think  you  are  correct. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  As  I recall  liis  testimony  it  was  to  that  effect. 
Do  you  recall  that? 

Mr.  Keefe.  1 was  not  here,  unfortunately. 

Mr.  Hare.  My  recollection  is  that  he  said  none  of  it  was  for  sale. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Oh,  yes;  none  of  it  was  for  sale. 

Mr.  Houston.  He  said  none  of  it  was  for  sale  and  that  it  went 
principally  into  colored  schools,  that  is,  furniture  that  had  been 
repaired. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  it  went  only  to  schools  that  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  in  the  market  for  such  seats. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Yes;  because  they  would  not  have  the  money  to  go 
into  the  market  and  buy  them. 

Mr.  Harness.  I know  that  is  what  they  say. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  are  interested  in  getting  the  facts,  and  if  you  are 
interested  in  contravening  those  facts,  of  course,  the  brief  furnished 
by  the  furniture  manufacturers  is  one  thing,  but  the  submission  of 
evidence  showing  that  the  statements  of  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istrator in  this  connection  are  not  correct  is  a different  matter. 

Mr.  Harness.  I want  to  give  you  the  facts  that  are  set  out  in  this 
brief,  but  I do  not  want  to  take  your  time  to  read  each  one  of  these 
statements.  I have  here  a copy  of  the  letter  which  was  written  by 
Mr.  McNutt  to  John  H.  Nelson,  who  is  the  head  of  this  committee, 
dated  November  14,  1939,  which  I want  to  read  to  vou.  He  savs: 

Dear  Mr.  Nelson:  I have  3’our  letter  of  November  8 enclosing  a report  pre- 
pared by  representatives  of  the  trade-practices  committee  of  the  public  seating 
industry  regarding  activities  of  workshop  projects  of  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istration which,  it  is  believed,  are  competitive  in  character. 

I have  discussed  this  matter  with  Mr.  Aubrey  Williams,  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministrator, who  informs  me  that  he  has  already  instituted  an  investigation  of 
your  charges  following  the  receipt  of  the  letter  which  you  addressed  directly  to 
him.  It  is  definitely  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  National  Youth  Administration 
to  carry  on  any  project  work  which  displaces  business  normally  available  to 
private  manufacturers  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  necessary  to  secure  reports 
from  representatives  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  in  each  of  the  States 
mentioned  in  your  summary  statement  so  that  a definite  reply  may  be  made  to 
your  letter. 

As  soon  as  this  information  is  received  a full  reply  will  be  made  to  your  charges. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Nelson  advised  me  that  lie  had  not  heard  a word 
from  Mr.  McNutt  in  further  reply  to  the  charges. 

Mr.  Tarver.  %What  is  the  date  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  Harness.  November  14,  1939.  Now,  Mr.  Williams  wrote  a 
similar  letter  under  date  of  November  14,  1939: 

Dear  Mr.  Nelson:  I have  your  letter  of  November  8 regarding  reports  which 
you  have  received  indicating  that  the  work  of  National  Youth  Administration 
woodworking  shops  is  offering  competition  to  private  manufacturers  in  the 
public  seating  industry.  It  is  definitely  contrary  to  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration policy  to  compete  with  private  industry  and  I am,  therefore,  taking  steps 
to  investigate  each  instance  referred  to  in  your  report  in  order  to  be  able  to 
reply  definitely  and  concretely  to  your  letter.  As  soon  as  this  information  is 
received  I will  communicate  further  with  you. 

In  the  meantime  I would  appreciate  your  letting  me  have  any  additional 
material  of  a specific  character  which  comes  to  your  attention  so  that  I may 
make  my  investigation  as  comprehensive  as  possible. 

Congress  set  up  this  agency,  and  they  provide  the  money  to  operate 
it.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  Congress  that  they  should  displace  labor 
in  industry  by  this  activity.  Why  would  it  not  be  proper  for  this 
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•committee  to  write  a limitation  in  the  appropriation  bill  and  stop  this 
practice? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well,  the  thing  to  determine  is  whether  it  is  going  on. 
They  deny  it  is.  I11  that  connection,  unless  there  is  objection  from 
some  member  of  the  committee,  I will  request  the  clerk  to  communi- 
cate with  the  National  Youth  Administrator  and  call  attention  to 
the  letter  which  was  addressed  to  Mr.  McNutt,  I believe,  if  I under- 
stand Mr.  Harness  correctly,  through  the  Administrator,  Mr.  Williams, 
regarding  the  complaint  of  the  seat  manufacturers  and  the  survey  of 
their  conditions  which  was  promised  with  the  request  that  the  com- 
mittee be  furnished  with  complete  information  with  regard  to  the 
results  of  the  survey,  and  particularly  as  to  whether  any  one  of  the 
things  discussed,  seats  or  any  other  materials  of  like  character,  have 
been  furnished  to  churches,  and  if  so,  when  and  where  and  to  what 
extent. 

Mr.  Harness.  I see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  left  up  to  adminis- 
trators if  they  have  permitted  this  to  go  on,  and  these  facts  certainly 
should  convince  people  that  something  of  that  kind  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Tarver.  What  are  the  facts? 

Mr.  Hare.  Yes;  a simple  statement  is  made. 

Mr.  Harness.  But  this  is  a survey  made  by  the  committee  in  which 
they  represent  these  facts  to  be  true.  Of  course,  I do  not  know  of 
my  own  persona]  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hare.  Yes;  they  are  reported  to  be  true,  but  they  do  not  cite 
any  particular  instances.  I agree  with  you  in  theory;  I do  not  believe 
we  ought  to  go  ahead  and  set  up  an  agency  that  would  compete  with 
private  business. 

Mr.  Harness.  Well,  if  it  be  true  that  one  county  purchased  4,000, 
or  got  4,000  units  through  the  N.  Y.  A.,  you  can  readily  see  how  many 
man-days  of  labor  that  displaces  in  industry. 

Mr.  Tarver.  That  depends  entirely  upon  whether  or  not  those 
units  would  have  been  purchased  by  the  school  if  they  had  not  been 
furnished  by  the  N.  Y.  A.  If,  for  example,  they  furnished  these  units 
to  Negro  schools  in  the  South  or  other  schools  where,  otherwise,  the 
students  would  have  gone  without  seats  and  without  desks,  there  has 
been  no  displacement  of  private  industry.  We  are  interested  in 
ascertaining  just  what  the  fact  are.  We  have  stated  to  you  what  Mr. 
Williams  has  said.  If  you  are  in  possession  of  facts,  not  merely 
charges,  but  facts  which  sustain  a contrary  position,  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Harness.  I am  giving  you  all  of  the  information  I have,  and 
I know  this  is  a matter  that  you  gentlemen  are  interested  in  as  well 
as  myself. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Do  you  suppose,  Mr.  Harness,  that  you  could  con- 
tact those  people  and  have  them  give  you  specific  instances,  indicating 
specific  places  where  this  occurred?  They  must  have  had  some  basis 
for  the  report  they  sent  to  you. 

Mr.  Houston.  Did  they  bid  on  those  4,000  units,  or  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Harness.  Bid  on  them? 

Mr.  Houston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harness.  No;  as  I understand  it,  the  school  officials  provide 
the  materials  and  the  N.  Y.  A.  manufacture  them  and  give  them  to 
the  schools. 
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Mr.  1 1 ouston.  I understand  that,  but  what  I am  getting  at  is  the 
question  that  Judge  Tarver  raised  a moment  ago:  What  assurance 
have  you  or  anyone  else  that  this  equipment  would  have  been  pur- 
chased from  a legitimate  dealer  or  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Ha  rn ess.  Of  course,  there  is  nobody  that  knows  that. 

Mr.  Houston.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Williams  was  that  the  only 
places  they  would  furnish  these  seats  and  desks  would  be  places 
that  would  not  normally  be  in  the  market  and  had  no  money  with 
which  to  buy  them. 

Mr.  Harness.  That  may  be  true,  but  I think  it  is  a bad  practice 
for  any  agency  of  the  Government  to  engage  in.  N.  Y.  A.  is  supported 
by  taxpayers’  money,  in  part  by  taxes  paid  by  the  very  industries 
directly  affected  by  this  activity.  Officials  of  the  industry  believe 
from  the  facts  here  presented,  that  this  practice  of  N.  Y.  A.  prevails. 
Whe ther  the  charges  can  be  substantiated  or  not,  it  is  only  fair  to 
provide  against  the  practice  by  law.  This  would  quiet  the  fears  and 
tend  to  restore  confidence  of  businessmen  of  this  industry.  It  is 
conceded  by  all  that  such  unfair  competition  should  not  exist;  that  it 
was  not  intended,  and  that  if  it  does  exist,  it  should  be  stopped. 
Why  not,  therefore,  prohibit  the  practice  by  law? 

Mr.  Tarver.  You  do  not  see  anything  wrong  with  the  practice  of 
these  boys  being  furnished  employment  by  the  Government  and 
given  an  opportunity  to  secure  an  education,  and  being  allowed  to 
furnish  seat  equipment  and  desks  for  schools  which  would  otherwise 
not  be  able  to  obtain  such  equipment  and  not  be  able  to  go  into  the 
open  market?  How  are  the  furniture  manufacturers  hurt  by  that 
sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Harness.  They  are  hurt  to  this  extent,  people  in  the  various 
communities  have  been  able  to  raise  money  to  take  care  of  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  They  have  provided  the  finest  schools  in  the 
world,  and  if  you  let  that  practice  go  on  it  will  spread  from  the  little 
country  school,  down  in  the  South,  to  other  schools  throughout  the 
country.  This  obviously  would  harm  the  industry  and  throw  many 
skilled  laborers  out  of  work. 

Mr.  Keefe.  The  question,  it  seems  to  me,  Judge,  is  where  you  can 
draw  the  line  in  a situation  of  that  kind  as  to  the  financial  ability, 
and  so  forth,  of  school  districts.  Is  not  this  whole  thing  tied  in  with 
the  old  question  that  we  have  had  up  time  and  again  with  reference 
to  the  work  that  is  provided  to  the  inmates  of  penal  institutions  of 
the  country,  convict  labor?  You  have  provisions  in  various  legisla- 
tion against  it. 

Mr.  Harness.  We  have  laws  in  Indiana  against  that. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  question  of  need  is  a matter  that  must,  neces- 
sarily, be  left  to  the  administrative  authorities,  just  as  the  question 
of  the  need  of  the  students  in  high  schools,  the  colleges  or  out  of  school 
youth,  and  the  assistance  which  the  Government  here  provides  must 
be  left  to  him.  Of  course,  they  might  select  for  aid  of  this  character 
some  young  man  whose  resources  were  such  that  he  ought  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  his  own  education.  There  might  be  an  abuse  of 
discretion  by  the  authorities  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  in  that  connection,  just 
as  they  might  select  some  schools  for  this  type  of  assistance  which 
do  not  require  it,  but  if  we  are  going  to  carry  on  this  program  at  all 
we  have  to  leave  discretion  to  determine  questions  of  that  sort  in  the 
hands  of  the  officials  of  the  N.  Y.  A. 
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Mr.  Harness.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  found  the  reference  to  the 
church.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I will  read  what  the  report  says  about 
it.  They  are  speaking  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  they  say: 

The  Jacksonville  shops  have  not  been  quite  so  active  as  they  had  other  work 
to  keep  them  more  than  busy,  such  as  building  several  hundred  large  row  boats 
for  mosquito  and  storm  relief  projects  and  other  miscellaneous  work.  However, 
the  man  in  charge  is  strictly  school  minded  and  he  will  probably  start  on  the  school 
program  as  soon  as  possible. 

Within  the  last  30  days  * * * the  writer  quoted  a preliminary  estimate  on 

the  * * * Church  at  Jacksonville  Beach,  a new  building  of  * * * , 

who  did  everything  they  could  do  to  assist  us.  Naturally,  like  all  small  churches 
they  were  broke  and  our  estimate  of  $800  to  $900  on  pews  for  main  floor  and 
balcony  run  higher  than  they  could  think  of  paying.  The  result  was  they  took 
$250  cash  for  lumber,  turned  this  over  to  the  National  Youth  Administration  and 
I am  told  by  the  preacher  and  architect,  that  the  first  pew  they  turned  out  as  a 
sample  is  an  excellent  job. 

The}''  have  two  types  made  to  date,  viz,  wood  combination  desk  and  second, 
wood  movable  such  as  manufactured  by  * * *. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  if  you  will,  get  the  name  of  the  church  and  the 
minister  in  question. 

Mr.  Harness.  I do  not  have  that,  but  I will  try  to  get  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  get  a complete  report  from  the  National 
Youth  Administration  in  regard  to  this  transaction. 

Mr.  Harness.  I have  called  attention  only  to  2 instances  in  this 
brief.  There  are  at  least  13  similar  instances.  I will  read  every  one 
of  them  if  you  want  to  take  the  time  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Tarver.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  consider  the  brief 
you  have  filed,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Harness.  I read  Mr.  McNutt’s  letter  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  the  practice  is  not  with  the  approval  of  the  Administrator 
and  I do  not  think  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to  permit  it.  The 
only  way  the  problem  can  be  met  with  such  a tremendously  big 
organization  as  the  N.  Y.  A.  is,  extending  all  over  the  country,  is  for 
Congress  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  directing  the  spending  of  the 
money  and  put  a provision  in  the  appropriation  bill  limiting  the 
expenditure  of  the  money.  Specifically  saying  that  the  fund  appro- 
priated cannot  be  used  for  the  purposes  that  are  charged  by  this 
industry. 

The  plant  in  my  district  is  a fine  industry.  The  general  manager 
and  the  president  are  both  somewhat  concerned  about  this  unfair 
competition.  I cannot  point  definitely  to  a single  dollar  of  loss  to 
this  company  by  reason  of  this  position,  but  they  are  fearful  that  the 
practice  will  continue  to  grow  and  materially  injure  their  industry. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  are  glad  to  have  the  expression  of  your  views, 
Mr.  Harness,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  committee  will  give 
very  careful  consideration  to  the  entire  subject  matter. 

Mr.  Harness.  I have  given  each  member  of  the  committee  a copy 
of  this  brief,  and  I will  leave  this  also  in  the  event  you  do  not  have  a 
copy  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Transmit  this  brief  to  Mr.  Williams  in  order  that  we 
may  have  his  reply. 
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Tuesday,  March  5,  1940. 


APPROPRIATION  FOR  ERADICATION  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASE 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS,  A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA 


Mr.  Tarver.  We  are  also  g]ad  to  hear  from  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Florida,  Hon.  Joe  Hendricks. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  I believe,  Mr.  McFall  told  me  you  were  going 
to  take  some  testimony  on  the  La  Follette-Bulwinkle  bill  or  the 
appropriation  on  that. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  I am  here  in  connection  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  reason  I am  here  is  because  this  matter  was  called  to  my  attention 
by  a personal  friend  of  mine,  Dr.  Hugh  H.  Young,  who  is  now  head 
of  the  Brady  Urological  Institute  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  Dr. 
Young  was  head  of  the  venereal-disease  work  in  the  World  War  of 
the  A.  E.  F.  He  was  given  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  in  1919 
with  this  citation,  which  I think  was  rather  remarkable: 


For  exceptionally  meritorious  and  distinguished  services  in  a position  of  great 
responsibility:  He  has,  by  his  constant  application,  tireless  energy,  and  foresight, 
lowered  the  nonefficiency  rate  of  combat  organizations,  due  to  certain  contagious 
diseases,  far  below  pre-war  anticipations,  and  has  thereby  aided  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  manpower  to  a degree  never  before  attainable. 


Dr.  Young  first  spoke  to  me  about  this,  and  he  wrote  me  a letter, 
a part  of  which  I would  like  to  read  into  the  record  with  the  permission 
of  the  committee.  It  is  addressed  to  me  and  he  says: 

I am  sending  you  herewith  the  information  I promised  in  regard  to  the  venereal- 
disease  program  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  This  bill  is  to  come 
up  before  a public  hearing  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Social  Security,  of 
which  Judge  Tarver,  of  Georgia,  is  the  chairman,  on  Tuesday,  March  5,  at  10 
o’clock.  The  amount  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  year  Julv  1940-41  is 
$7,000,000. 

He  evidently  meant  there  the  amount  authorized  was  $7,000,000 
in  the  La  Follette-Bulwinkle  bill. 


In  his  budget  the  President  has  recommended  $3,000,000. 

If  only  $3,000,000  is  secured  it  will  greatly  impede  the  work  that  is  being  done 
by  the  States  which  last  year  appropriated  $7,923,000  for  this  venereal-disease 
program.  The  Government  should  certainly  meet  the  States  on  a 50-50  basis. 
We  are  respectfully  asking  that  the  sum  of  $7,000,000  as  authorized  be  appro- 
priated. 

* * * I am  in  close  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Public  Health 

Service  in  its  great  work  and  I consider  it  the  most  important  problem  in  public 
health  before  the  people.  Your  immediate  active  interest  would  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  your  great  friend  and  admirer. 

With  my  kindest  regards,  I am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hugh  H.  Young. 


Mr.  Hare.  Did  Dr.  Young  appear  before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Hendricks.  I do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not,  Mr.  Hare. 
He  is  not  really  connected  with  the  work  at  this  time;  he  is  just 
interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  He  is  outside,  and  he  wants  to  appear. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  That  is  fine,  and  would  it  be  all  right  for  him  to 
come  in  now? 
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Mr.  Tarver.  We  are  going  to  have  the  whole  delegation  here  later. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  He  can  explain  what  is  needed  then.  Dr.  Young 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  physicians  in  the  country  on  that  par- 
ticular subject. 

I did  not  know  of  the  detailed  work  that  was  being  carried  on  until 
I discussed  this  matter  with  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
Dr.  R.  A.  Vonderlehr,  who  is  the  Assistant  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  charge  of  venereal  disease  has 
written  an  article  for  Survey  Graphic,  a magazine  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Houston.  Who  did  this? 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Dr.  R.  A.  Vonderlehr. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I may  say  that  Dr.  Vonderlehr  was  before  our 
subcommittee  and  testified  at  length  regarding  this  problem,  Mr. 
Hendricks. 

Mr.  Hendricks.  Yes,  he  told  me  he  had  been  before  the  committee 
and  discussed  it  with  you.  He  lias  written  this  article  for  this  maga- 
zine, and  I think  it  is  one  of  the  finest  discussions  I have  read  any- 
where or  heard.  I would  like  to  leave  it  with  the  committee  in  order 
that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  reading  it  or  put  it  in  the  record  as. 
they  see  fit. 

Of  course,  this  committee  has  heard  all  of  the  testimony  of  the 
department.  The  only  reason  I wanted  to  appear  is  because  I know 
that  my  State  has  been  cooperating  to  the  best  of  their  ability  in  this 
work.  They  have  appropriated  more  money  this  year  than  ever 
before  to  carry  on  this  work,  and  it' is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Vonderlehr 
here  that  a good  many  of  the  smaller  States  are  really  doing  more 
than  they  are  expected  to.  Last  year  they  spent  $7,923,000,  and  they 
have  budgeted  over  $7,000,000  more  this  year  to  carry  on  this  pro- 
gram, and  it  seems  to  me  if  the  Federal  Government  only  puts  up 
$3,000,000  it  is  going  to  discourage  them,  and  the  program  may 
retrogress  instead  of  progress.  So,  I hope  that  the  committee  will 
give  this  matter  every  consideration. 

I would  like  to  leave  this  (Dr.  Vonderlehr’s  article)  with  permission 
to  get  it  back,  Judge  Tarver.  I think  it  is  an  excellent  article,  and 
I would  suggest  if  the  members  have  time  they  go  through  it  and 
read  it. 

Mr.  Houston.  In  other  words,  Congressman  Plendricks,  you  are 
in  favor  of  the  complete  authorization  being  appropriated? 

Mr.  Hendricks.  I would  not  say  the  full  authorization..  I believe 
that  the  Surgeon  General  has  asked  for  $5,000,000,  the  amount  they 
had  last  year,  instead  of  $7,000,000  as  authorized  by  the  LaFollette- 
Bul winkle  bill,  and  if  he  thinks  that  is  enough  to  carry  on,  and  we 
are,  I think,  trying  to  cut  expenses,  I would  not  ask  for  the  full 
authorization,  although  Dr.  Young  in  his  letter  asks  that  we  have  the 
complete  authorization.  I will  stay  with  Dr.  Vonderlehr  and  say  we 
would  like  to  have  appropriated  $5,000,000  instead  of  $7,000,000  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  States  in  their  efforts. 

Mr.  Houston.  In  the  gains  we  have  made? 

Mr.  Hendricks.  The  States  have  more  than  appropriated  their 
share,  and  I would  like  to  keep  up  with  the  work  that  they  are  doing.. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement. 
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Tuesday,  March  5,  1940. 

VENEREAL-DISEASE-PROGRAM  APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  T arver.  Before  you  begin  your  presentation  of  this  matter  I 
want  to  make  a statement  to  all  of  you,  before  the  hearings  begin: 
There  are  three  things  that  I desire  to  point  out  to  the  delegation,  first, 
that  each  member  of  this  subcommittee  is  deeply  and  very  definitely 
interested  in  tnis  program,  sympathetic  to  it. 

Second,  Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  and  Dr.  Vonderlehr,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Venereal  Disease  Control  Division,  have  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee and  have  testified  at  length  concerning  conditions  which,  in 
their  judgment,  make  an  appropriation  larger  than  that  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Budget  necessary. 

And,  thirdly,  but  not  the  least  important,  the  full  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  adopted  a rule,  which  is  binding  upon  every  sub- 
committee, which  prohibits  a subcommittee  from  reporting  to  the  full 
committee  an  appropriation  bill  which  contains  amounts  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  are  greater  than  the  aggregate  of  the  Budget  estimates,  and 
you  will  therefore  know  that,  because  of  this  limitation,  the  subcom- 
mittee which  you  are  addressing  is  powerless  to  grant  your  request  for 
additional  funds,  unless  it  should  be  possible  to  deduct  from  other 
items  in  the  bill  amounts  below  the  Budget  estimates  which  have 
been  approved  for  those  items,  thus  making  possible  the  addition  of 
such  sums  to  the  particular  item  in  which  you  are  interested,  which, 
at  the  present  time  appears  to  be  an  improbability  if  not  an  im- 
possibility. 

Now,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you,  but  we  desired  at  the  outset 
that  you  understand  the  situation  as  it  exists. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALAN  JOHNSTONE 

Mr.  Johnstone.  Judge  Tarver,  your  challenge  makes  our  task 
more  interesting  than  when  we  came  here.  My  function  here,  sir, 
is  to  present  to  you  the  sanitarians,  physicians,  and  specialists  who, 
I think,  can  bring  to  you  information  in  addition  to  that  presented  by 
Drs.  Parran  and  Vonderlehr,  which  will  show  the  importance  of  this 
undertaking,  and  also  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  field. 

First  I want  to  present  Congressman  Louis  Ludlow  from  the  State 
of  Indiana. 


Tuesday,  March  5,  1940. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW,  A REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA 

Mr.  Ludlow.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee:  I 
appreciate  and  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  a word  on  the 
item  for  control  of  venereal  diseases,  in  which  I am  deeply  interested. 
In  this  room  are  some  of  the  most  eminent  experts  in  the  world  in  this 
field  of  medicine,  and  I know  you  want  to  hear  them.  I have  pre- 
pared a statement  here,  but  I do  not  want  that  to  alarm  the  com- 
mittee, and  so  I shall  read  only  a part  of  it,  and  fall  back  on  the  time- 
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honored  privilege  of  extending  my  remarks  in  the  record,  and  I ask 
unanimous  consent  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Ludlow.  I appear  here  as  the  humble  representative  of  “John 
Citizen,”  and  I hope  you  will  be  impressed  with  my  sincerity,  even 
though  I fail  to  display  any  appreciable  amount  of  scientific  erudition. 

I am  posed  here  today  in  what  for  me  is  a very  unusual  role.  As  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  I have  helped  to  cut 
innumerable  items  but  in  my  9 years  of  service  on  the  committee  the 
times  when  I have  advocated  the  raising  of  Budget  estimates  could 
be  enumerated  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  with  one  or  two  fingers  to 
spare.  This  is  one  of  those  rare  occasions.  The  Budget  Bureau  is  a 
man-controlled  instrumentality  and,  being  human,  it  is  not  infallible. 
It  is  likely  to  err,  just  as  we  are  all  likely  to  err.  In  my  opinion  its 
general  tendency,  especially  in  recent  years,  when  zeal  for  recovery 
has  been  a strong  impelling  force,  and  experimentation  has  been  the 
order  of  the  day,  has  been  to  recommend  excessive  appropriations, 
which  have  not  always  harmonized  with  sound  economics  and  the 
national  welfare,  but  in  this  matter  of  an  appropriation  to  fight 
venereal  diseases  I think  the  Budget  has  cut  too  low. 

It  was  my  privilege  last  year  to  lead  the  fight  in  the  committee  and 
the  House  which  resulted  in  the  Budget  item  of  $3,000,000  for  this 
purpose  being  increased  to  $5,000,000,  which  is  the  amount  available 
for  the  current  fiscal  year — 1940.  There  is  a statutory  authorization 
for  $7,000,000  to  carry  on  the  antivenereal  campaign  during  the  fiscal 
year  1941,  but  the  Budget  Bureau  has  recommended  that  the  amount 
be  cut  back  to  $3,000,000,  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  first  year  of 
the  3-year  program.  The  Budget’s  action  has  created  no  end  of  sad- 
ness and  disappointment  among  the  sincere  people  who  have  thrown 
all  of  their  energies  and  resourcefulness  into  the  war  on  this  devastating- 
scourge,  as  they  see  in  it  the  virtual  collapse  of  all  their  plans. 

WTe  are  spending  astronomical  sums,  the  magnitude  of  which  no 
human  mind  can  conceive,  for  preparedness  against  wars  which  are 
not  likely  ever  to  happen,  which,  pray  God,  never  will  happen,  and 
which  I do  not  think  every  will  come,  if  we  keep  out  of  world  meddling 
and  attend  to  our  own  affairs,  and  in  our  zealousness  in  that  direction 
we  seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that  we  are  up  to  our  necks  in  another 
war,  a war  not  of  the  future  but  of  the  present,  a real  war  and  not  one 
of  the  imagination — a war  against  insidious  and  malignant  disease 
in  our  own  country.  The  number  of  persons  killed  and  disabled  by 
syphilis  every  year  in  the  United  States  would  make  the  American 
casualties  in  the  World  War  seem  small  in  comparison.  Every  year 
there  are  500,000  new  cases  of  syphilis  in  the  United  States  and  at 
the  very  minimum  twice  that  many  new  cases  of  gonorrhea — an 
appalling  picture. 

It  would  challenge  the  descriptive  ability  of  a Victor  Hugo  or  a 
Dickens  to  portray  the  tragedies  that  have  been  brought  into  countless 
thousands  of  the  hemes  of  our  land  by  the  stealthy  antisocial  diseases 
which  this  appropriation  is  set  up  to  combat.  Along  with  their  other 
terrible  effects,  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  are  responsible  for  a conspicuous 
proportion  of  blindness  in  this  country.  Current  studies  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  reveal  that  more  than 
25,000  blind  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  United  States — approx- 
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i mutely  one-sixth  of  the  entire  blind  population — lost  their  sight  as  the 
result  of  syphilis  or  gonorrhea. 

Do  not  these  poor  mortals,  groping  in  eternal  darkness,  touch  our 
heartstrings?  Even  if  they  did  not,  even  if  we  were  to  forget  all 
humanitarian  considerations  in  our  thought  of  these  pitiful  un- 
ion u nates,  the  fact  remains  that  the  cost  of  educating  and  otherwise 
assisting  sightless  persons  throughout  their  lifetime  is  a notable  item 
in  the  public  budget.  Up-to-date  records  of  schools  for  the  blind  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  show  that  about  12  percent  of  the  blind  children 
lost  their  sight  through  syphilitic  infection  and  about  8 percent 
through  gonorrheal  infection — a total  of  20  percent  whose  blindness 
can  be  traced  directly  to  venereal  diseases.  Scarcely  less  despairing  are 
the  statistics  relating  to  the  adult  blind.  At  least  13  percent  of  the 
blind  adults  in  the  United  States  are  sightless  as  a result  of  syphilitic 
infection  and  at  least  4 percent  as  the  result  of  gonorrheal  infection. 
The  pity  of  it  is  that  most  of  these  tragedies  are  needless. 

It  is  a proven  fact  that  prospective  mothers  who  are  infected  with 
syphilis  can  bear  healthy  children  if  prenatal  antisyphilitic  treatment 
is  administered  in  time.  If  all  cases  of  syphilis  among  expectant 
mothers  could  be  discovered,  which  is  possible  through  blood  tests, 
and  followed  up  with  early  treatment,  their  babies  might  be  born  into 
the  world  without  being  doomed  to  blindness.  Oh,  there  are  many 
things  to  be  done  to  curb  this  awful  infliction  on  the  human  raoe,  and 
the  campaign,  so  full  of  hope  and  promise,  has  only  fairly  begun.  Let 
us  not  starve  it  by  withholding  the  necessary  funds. 

Let  us  consider  for  a moment  the  disastrous  effects  that  would  result 
if  this  appropriation  should  be  reduced,  as  proposed  by  the  Budget. 
That,  I think,  would  be  nothing  less  than  a major  blow  to  humanity. 
I do  not  know  how  better  to  describe  the  certain  and  inevitable  effect 
in  a word  or  two  than  to  say  that  it  would  take  call  of  the  heart  out 
of  the  anti  venereal  campaign.  It  would  knock  the  prop  out  from 
under  all  that  has  been  so  well  budded  up  to  date.  It  would  mean  the 
virtual  collapse  of  the  antivenereal  campaign  on  the  widespread  scale 
of  efficiency  on  which  it  has  been  projected  and  carefully  thought  out. 

After  years  of  efforts  the  interest  of  the  States  has  at  last  been 
aroused  to  a high  pitch  and  the  program  is  now  going  ahead  with 
the  utmost  degree  of  harmonious  coordination  and  cooperation. 
Taking  away  Federal  funds  will  mean  that  the  plan  of  combating 
venereal  diseases  which  has  been  so  carefully  devised  will  be  tremen- 
dously affected,  abandoned  entirely  in  some  places  and  in  other  places 
drastically  curtailed,  and  the  sufferers  will  be  the  millions  of  victims, 
actual  and  potential,  of  this  dreadful  disease,  who  should  be  the  objects 
of  our  tenderest  solicitude.  The  States  which  are  now  cooperating 
splendidly  with  the  Federal  Government  would  lose  interest  and  spirit. 
It  is  not  an  overdrawn  picture  to  say  that  in  some  States  the  work 
would  be  completely  wrecked  and  in  even  the  most  prosperous  States 
progress  would  be  halted  and  retarded. 

If  we  think  of  that  gloomy  prospect  and  then  contemplate  the 
hopeful  prophecy  of  Dr.  William  F.  Snow,  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  authorities  on  venereal  diseases,  I doubt  whether 
there  will  be  any  sentiment  for  reducing  the  appropriation.  In  a 
letter  to  me  Dr.  Snow  makes  this  statement: 

I would  say  that,  to  my  mind,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  of  our  ability  even- 
tually to  stamp  out  venereal  diseases  in  this  country  if  we  can  go  forward  uninter- 
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ruptedly  witli  the  appropriations  for  Federal  assistance  to  the  States  envisaged  in 
the  Venereal  Disease  Control  Act  of  May  24,  1938. 

I have  stated  that  under  the  stimulus  of  this  Federal  appropriation 
the  States,  counties,  and  cities  are  showing  themselves  alive  to  their 
responsibilities  and  are  doing  their  part  willingly  and  with  alacrity 
in  this  anti  venereal  campaign,  and  I wish  I had  time  to  cite  illustra- 
tions of  cooperation  to  prove  this  undeniable  fact.  It  has  been  under- 
stood from  the  beginning  that  no  payments  of  Federal  money  were 
to  be  used  to  replace  existing  State  or  local  appropriations  for  venereal 
activities.  Congress  distinctly  had  in  mind  aiding  States  to  expand 
and  perfect  their  facilities  and  personnel  for  conquering  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea.  There  was  no  thought  of  assuming  responsibility  for 
either  administration  or  costs  in  the  several  States  and  Territories. 
With  this  understanding  the  States  have  risen  nobly  to  their  obliga- 
tions. 

In  the  present  fiscal  year  1940,  for  which  Congress  appropriated 
$5,000,000,  the  States  and  their  subdivisions  have  appropriated  up- 
ward of  $7,000,000,  and  current  data  indicate  that  from  all  sources 
to  date  approximately  $2  of  State  and  local  funds  are  available  for 
each  Federal  dollar.  By  the  close  of  1939  every  State,  the  Terri- 
tories, and  the  District  of  Columbia  had  established  bureaus  or  sub- 
divisions for  administration  of  the  venereal  disease  control  program. 
In  1938  such  units  existed  in  only  27  of  these  53  areas.  Every  State 
now  employs  case  finding  and  case  workers.  . 

Meanwhile,  under  the  aegis  of  this  program,  important  scientific 
research  projects  in  problems  relating  to  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea  are  making  substantial  headway. 

Special  training  courses  for  physicians  and  public-health  adminis- 
trators have  produced  more  and  better  trained  personnel.  One  of 
the  most  hopeful  signs  is  the  change  in  the  public’s  attitude.  No 
longer  is  the  word  syphilis  spoken  with  bated  breath.  The  new  view 
is  that  syphilis  is  a great  evil,  not  to  be  hid  under  a bushel  and  ignored 
but  to  be  sought  out  and  eradicated.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
about  the  general  public’s  understanding  and  support  of  the  program, 
or  the  appreciation  of  the  services  by  sick  people  in  need  of  diagnosis 
and  treatment  for  these  diseases. 

I wish  I might  read  letters  that  have  come  to  my  attention  from 
scores  of  State  health  officers  attesting  to  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  toward  stamping  out  venereal  diseases  in  their  States  under  this 
program.  In  a letter  expressing  his  appreciation  of  this  Federal  aid, 
Dr.  Verne  K.  Harvey,  director  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  my 
home  State,  Indiana,  says: 

There  is  much  to  be  done  yet  in  syphilis  control.  We  have  only  begun  to 
scratch  the  surface. 

Dr.  George  W.  Bowman,  an  eminent  expert  who  has  been  appointed 
to  head  the  division  of  venereal  diseases  in  Indiana,  is  in  complete 
agreement  with  Dr.  Harvey  in  regard  to  the  value  of  this  Federal 
appropriation. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Bowdoin,  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  writes: 

We  now  have  approximately  100  clinics  established  in  the  State  of  Georgia  and 
a number  of  our  older  clinics  have  been  reorganized.  Drugs  are  now  furnished 
free  to  clinics  and  private  physicians  for  all  patients.  Our  organized  health 
counties  are  showing  greater  activity  than  ever  and  we  are  very  much  encouraged 
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«»vcr  prospects.  Allotments  of  Federal  money  for  venereal  disease  purposes  have 
made  possible  a program  which  undoubtedly  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  our 
future  generations.” 

I)r.  W.  B.  Grayson,  State  health  officer  for  Arkansas,  writes: 

I believe  all  of  the  States  can  make  better  use  of  their  allotments  for  the  fiscal 
year  194 1 than  they  did  for  the  first  year,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  now  have  some 
plans  and  programs  operating,  and  the  service  is  very  popular  and  in  demand. 

Dr.  F.  P.  Helm,  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Health,  writes: 

W e would  deplore  any  future  reduction  in  our  allotment,  or  the  authorized 
appropriation.  It  would  be  disastrous  for  us  to  get  the  thing  going  well  and  then 
not  have  the  funds  to  carry  on. 

Dr.  Harry  F.  Parker,  State  health  commissioner  of  Missouri,  says: 

To  begin  a new  program,  it  was  necessarily  delayed  in  securing  and  training 
of  personnel,  and  for  that  reason  we  were  unable  to  complete  our  plans.  We 
hope  during  the  coming  year  to  have  all  our  funds  budgeted  to  widen  the  scope 
of  the  work. 

Dr.  Fred  S.  Kent,  for  the  Department  of  Public  Health  of  Vermont, 
writes: 

The  funds  available  the  last  two  years  have  meant  a greatly  expanded  program 
for  Vermont.  We  have  operated  on  a five-point  program.  Federal  funds  have 
made  this  possible. 

And  so  on,  over  and  over  again,  in  a hundred  different  ways,  the 
State  health  officers  from  all  of  the  States,  who  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  venereal  problem,  express  their  faith  in  the  Federal  program 
and  testify  that  the  Federal  investment  has  already  meant  restored 
health  and  employment  for  thousands  of  people  who  have  been  suc- 
cessfully treated  for  syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  who  would  not  have  had 
such  treatment  if  the  Government  had  not  taken  the  initiative  in 
offering  Federal  assistance  to  the  States  in  launching  this  Nation- 
wide campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases. 

There  is  one  other  phase  of  this  problem  I should  like  to  discuss 
briefly.  It  perhaps  is  not  the  most  important  phase  and  yet  it  is 
really  important.  I refer  to  the  national  antivenereal  campaign  in 
its  relation  to  national  defense.  In  a warring  world  our  thought  and 
attention  are  being  centered  as  never  before  in  national  defense.  It 
is  well  when  we  think  of  preparedness  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  cannot 
fight  a war  with  an  Army  that  is  lowered  in  morale  and  weakened  in 
endurance  by  disease.  We  have  heard  a great  deal  about  where  our 
first  line  of  defense  is  and  I think  I know  where  it  is  located.  I think 
our  first  line  of  defense  is  in  the  fine,  healthy,  vigorous  manhood  of 
America.  I would  like  for  some  expert  to  tell  me  how  we  can  expect 
to  win  wars  with  men  whose  morale  is  broken  and  whose  bodies  are 
weakened  by  disease. 

In  this  connection  I wish  to  read  to  the  committee  a letter  I have 
just  received  from  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  who  commanded  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force  in  France  and  who  is  now  the  highest 
ranking  officer  in  the  American  Army. 

We  have  just  heard  from  a great  scientist  and  an  expert  who  had 
charge  of  the  antivenereal  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
under  General  Pershing.  That  is  Dr.  Young,  who  addressed  you  a 
few  minutes  ago,  and  I think  this  letter  which  I wish  to  read  will  fit 
in  rather  admirably  with  his  statement.  When  I thought  of  this 
venereal  disease  problem  in  its  relation  to  national  defense  I thought 
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of  General  Pershing  as  the  highest  authority  whom  I could  consult. 
I sent  to  him  the  following  letter: 

January  31,  1940. 


Gen.  John  J.  Pershing, 

Tucson,  Ariz. 


Dear  General  Pershing:  There  is  now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representatives  an  estimate  for  ail  appropria- 
tion to  the  Public  Health  Service  to  provide  funds  for  grants  to  the  States  to 
combat  the  venereal  diseases.  The  appropriation  is  in  response  to  the  La 
Follette-Bulwinkle  bill,  passed  on  the  same  subject  several  years  ago. 

The  same  matter  was  before  the  House  last  year  and  at  that  time  I took  oc- 
casion to  make  some  study  of  it  and  became  interested  in  it.  My  studies  led  me 
to  statements  made  by  yourself  during  the  war  on  the  importance  to  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  control  of  these  scourges.  At  this  time  when  the  country  is 
aware  of  the  necessity  for  preparedness,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  matter  is  of 
unusual  importance.  I write  to  suggest  respectfully  that  you  send  to  me  a short 
statement  of  your  views  on  the  subject  so  that  I may  present  them  to  the  com- 


mittee. 

We  shall  all  be  interested  in  your  opinion  on  the  matter,  as  we  are  in  your 
continued  good  health. 

Very  sincerely, 

Louis  Ludlow. 


Writing  from  his  winter  home  in  Arizona,  he  sends  me  the  following 
reply: 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  February  17,  1940. 

Congressman  Louis  Ludlow, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  In  your  letter  of  January  31  you  request  a 
statement  of  my  views  on  the  question  of  social  diseases. 

Upon  our  entry  into  the  World  War  it  was  well  known  that  these  diseases  had 
always  been  a serious  handicap  to  the  effectiveness  of  armies.  At  the  outset, 
therefore,  we  instituted  regulations  by  which  we  were  able  to  keep  the  incidence 
of  venereal  diseases  at  a lower  rate  than  ever  before  known  in  our  own  or  any 
other  army.  A very  different  and  appalling  national  situation  is  presented  by 
statistics  today.  As  military  preparedness  depends  largely  upon  the  health  of 
our  Nation,  the  prevalence  of  these  diseases  would  be  a serious  problem  in  a 
national  emergency.  Moreover,  we  owe  it  to  posterity  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  undertaken  to  solve  this  problem,  and  I am 
gratified  to  know  that  you  and  the  Appropriations  Committee  are  interested  in  its 
importance. 

Sincerely  yours, 


John  J.  Pershing. 


This  is  not  an  ordinary  testimonial.  It  is  a testimonial  from  the 
head  of  the  Military  Establishment,  the  general  of  the  Army,  who 
know  all  about  the  subject.  When  he  says  that  military  preparedness 
depends  largely  upon  the  health  of  our  Nation  and  that  the  prevalence 
of  these  diseases  would  be  a serious  problem  in  a national  emeregency, 
he  speaks  an  almighty  truth  that  cannot  be  controverted. 

We  are  spending  for  national  defense  this  year  $2, 000, 000,000 
and  next  year  the  appropriations  for  that  purpose  will  be  around 
$1,800,000,000.  I do  not  have  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  proposed 
small  appropriation  of  $7,000,000  to  stamp  out  venereal  diseases 
would  be  worth  more  to  the  cause  of  national  defense  than  a battleship, 
yet  the  amount  proposed  to  fight  venereal  diseases  is  not  more  than 
one-fifteenth  of  the  cost  of  a modem  battleship  and  a mere  bagetelle 
compared  with  the  total  national  defense  appropriations.  I believe 
in  adequate  national  defense,  but  I do  not  think  that  such  an  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  our  national  expenditures  should  be  for 
the  destruction  of  life.  Let  us  think  a little  more  about  saving  life 
and  allaying  misery.  The  difference  between  the  authorization  and 
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the  amount  provided  for  in  this  estimate  for  the  antivenereal  campaign 
would  mean  many  more  clinics,  many  more  treatments  and  many 
more  cures  in  the  warfare  against  this  awful  disease  and  the  cost 
would  be  a very  small  fraction  compared  with  the  money  we  are 
spending  for  preparations  to  destroy  life.  This  campaign  against 
syphilis  is  a going  campaign,  it  is  a well  organized  and  well  directed 
campaign,  and  let  us  not  do  anything  to  stop  it  just  when  it  is  becoming 
ell’ective.  The  smallest  naval  unit  costs  more  to  construct  than  this 
proposed  appropriation  to  build  up  the  health  and  hope  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  But  dismissing  entirely  the  national  defense  value 
of  the  appropriation  and  directing  my  plea,  for  whatever  it  may  be 
worth,  to  the  humanities,  I would  like  to  leave  in  the  minds  of  members 
of  the  Committee  this  thought: 

When  we  are  pouring  out  such  colossal  sums  for  the  instruments 
of  death  and  destruction  should  not  we,  as  representatives  of  a 
Christian  Nation,  appropriate  this  relatively  insignificant  amount, 
not  to  destroy  lives  and  wreck  worlds,  but  to  relieve  human  suffering 
and  save  and  conserve  life  and  health  in  our  beloved  land? 

I leave  that  question  with  you  and  I thank  you  for  your  kind 
attention. 

I should  like,  before  I close,  to  make  an  observation  that  was 
brought  up  a moment  ago  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Keefe,  and  that  is  in 
regard  to  the  differential  between  $7,000,000  and  $5,000,000.  I can 
state,  on  the  most  positive  information  which  has  come  to  me,  that 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  asked  for  $7,000,000,  and 
not  $5,000,000,  and  the  Social  Security  Administration,  in  revising 
the  Public  Health  Service  estimate,  placed  it  at  $5,000,000  solely 
because  it  did  not  like  to  ask  for  more  of  an  appropriation  than  ithad 
in  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  the  Budget  Bureau  cut  it  back  to 
$3,000,000,  with  the  hope  and  desire  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
that  there  might  be  unexpended  portions  of  other  appropriations 
that  could  be  used. 

Mr.  Johnstone.  Next  I want  to  present  Dr.  Hugh  H.  Young  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  venereal-disease 
work  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Force,  and  a distinguished 
surgeon  and  specialist  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Very  well,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  him. 


Tuesday,  March  5,  1940. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  HUGH  H.  YOUNG,  BRADY  UROLOGICAL  INSTI- 
TUTE, THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  HOSPITAL,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Dr.  Young.  Judge  Tarver,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  that 
statement  of  yours,  Judge  Tarver,  certainly  clarifies  the  situation. 
Not  only  do  I realize  that  you  know  the  situation,  but  you  have 
gotten  it  from  experts,  and  you  have  gotten  it  from  the  department 
heads,  and  members  of  your  committee  have  written  some  of  the 
finest  things  that  I have  ever  read  on  venereal  diseases.  Mr.  Houston’s 
exposition  in  the  Congressional  Record  I read  with  great  interest, 
and  I thought  it  was  one  of  the  best  things  I had  ever  seen. 
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VENEREAL  DISEASE  THE  GREATEST  SCOURGE 

I want  to  say  that  I have  been  intimately  associated  with  this 
program  in  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  and  we  consider 
venereal  diseases  the  greatest  scourge  there  is  left  now  that  yellow 
fever,  malaria,  cholera,  and  things  of  that  sort  have  been  eliminated. 
That  is  certainly  deemed  by  the  Public  Health  Service  the  greatest 
scourge  that  confronts  our  people  in  this  country. 

SYSTEMATIC  EFFORTS  IN  CONTROL  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASES 

Now,  what  can  be  done  in  a systematic,  well-regulated  way,  I 
think  was  evidenced  by  General  Pershing  and  his  men  in  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force.  The  general  had  himself  taken  a great  interest 
in  the  venereal  problem  in  that  campaign  of  his  in  Mexico  as  shown 
by  the  regulations  that  he  put  through. 

VENEREAL  DISEASE  CONTROL  IN  THE  AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY 

FORCE 

On  crossing  over  on  the  steamer  Baltic  he  laid  out  a plan  which  he 
entrusted  to  me,  and  it  was  a great  pleasure  to  see  it  fulfilled  in  a very 
satisfactory  way.  Whereas,  the  Regular  Army,  in  its  barracks,  with 
all  of  their  Medical  Corps  arrangements  had  had  a venereal  rate  of  92 
per  thousand  per  year,  we,  in  France,  reduced  the  rate  for  the  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Force,  surrounded  as  they  were  with  many  women 
that  were  infected  and  other  conditions  conducive  to  the  spread  of 
these  diseases,  to  16  per  thousand  per  year.  We  ended  the  last  6 
months  with  only  16  men  in  a thousand  in  a year  getting  venereal 
disease. 

VENEREAL  DISEASE  IN  DRAFT  ARMY 

Contrast  that  with  the  number  of  infections  found  among  the  new 
draft  Army  men  in  this  country.  The  venereal-disease  rate  soared 
so  that  they,  at  one  time,  had  10  times  as  much  venereal  disease  in 
this  new  draft  Army  as  we  had  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
in  France.  Of  course,  they  had  not  the  chance  to  get  their  regula- 
tions and  education  methods  at  work. 

METHODS  USED  IN  ARMY  CAN  BE  APPLIED  TO  CIVILIAN  POPULATION 

Now,  a great  deal  of  what  was  worked  out  for  the  Army  in  France 
can  be  applied  to  the  civilian  population,  and  I think  that  I may 
speak  without  reservation  in  saying  that  this  work  that  is  being  done 
by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  is  the  most  important 
work  that  is  before  them  and  before  the  people  of  this  country.  It 
is  the  one  great  black  sin  that  is  on  the  population.  Now  that  it  has 
come  to  the  forefront  and  everybody  talks  freely  and  openly,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  put  forth  even  more  strenuous  efforts,  and  I 
think  there  is  a great  chance  to  do  great  things. 

Already,  in  the  2 or  3 years  that  this  work  has  gone  on,  amazing 
things  have  been  accomplished  in  the  country,  and  the  States  and 
communities  have  responded  in  a wonderful  way,  so  that  they  have 
appropriated  collectively  during  the  past  year  over  $7,000,000.  It 
certainly  seems  to  me  to  be  up  to  the  Federal  Government  with  its 
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wonderful  organization  to  meet  the  States  50-50.  When  so  much 
money  is  being  appropriated  certainly  this  much  for  the  health  of 
fl'<‘  people  seems  reasonable.  Such  expenditure  is  tremendously 
important  to  the  people  that  are  in  the  insane  hospitals,  and  cardiac 
and  other  institutional  cases  due  to  these  venereal  diseases.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  back  up  the  States  and  match  them  50-50  in 
I he  contribution  of  funds;  and  we  cannot  match  them  on  such  a 50-50 
basis  unless  we  give  at  least  $7,000,000. 

Remember,  gentlemen,  I realize  your  great  difficulties;  I realize 
how  hard-pressed  you  are,  but  it  is  a fundamental  medical  problem 
of  the  greatest  interest  and  the  greatest  importance,  and  I sincerely 
hope  you  will  see  your  way  clear,  in  your  kindness  and  in  your  ability 
to  at  least  appropriate  $7,000,000.  I thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnstone.  Judge  Tarver,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  on  the 
background  of  the  experience  in  the  World  War  which  Dr.  Young  has 
briefly  sketched,  it  might  be  of  interest  to  demonstrate  to  the  com- 
mittee the  importance  of  these  measures  now  when  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a new  type  of  preparedness  for  military  action.  Mr.  Bascom 
Johnson,  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  has  recently 
made  some  observations  in  certain  of  the  military  centers  of  this 
country,  and  a brief  settlement  from  him  now  might  be  appropriate 

STATEMENT  OF  BASCOM  JOHNSON,  REPRESENTING  THE  AMERI- 
CAN SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
Dr.  Young  has  referred  to  the  wartime  experience.  I happen  to 
have  been  connected  with  the  program,  in  those  days,  and  therefore 
it  was  with  particular  and  peculiar  interest  that  I made  a trip  recently 
through  the  Southeast,  where  there  are  large  concentrations  of  troops. 
Here  I found  a situation  which  closely  approximates  that  which  we 
found  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  When  large  bodies  of  troops 
come  into  a community,  as  they  have,  for  example,  at  Columbus,  Ga., 
at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  and  naval  training 
camps  are  developed  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  increased  in  size  at 
Pensacola,  the  health  and  other  problems  in  those  communities  are 
immediately  and  greatly  increased.  The  itinerant  prostitutes,  for 
example,  bring  with  them  to  these  communities  much  new  venereal 
disease.  The  rates  of  venereal  disease  among  the  troops  double,  and 
the  increased  cost  and  inefficiency  resulting  is  alarming. 

Therefore,  it  has  occurred  to  me  and  also  to  the  health  officers  and 
officials  of  these  communities,  that,  instead  of  reducing  the  Federal 
appropriation  for  the  control  of  these  diseases  it  ought  to  be  doubled. 
The  burdens  that  are  thrown  upon  these  communities  to  control  these 
situations  are  quite  beyond  their  present  ability  to  meet.  Take  a 
concrete  instance,  the  venereal-disease  rate  in  the  Army  as  a whole 
had  been  reduced  from  the  pre-war  level  that  Dr.  Young  has  referred 
to,  around  94  per  thousand  a year,  to  about  34  cases  per  thousand. 
When  the  troops  began  to  accumulate  in  Fort  Benning,  near  Columbus, 
Ga.,  it  immediately  jumped  to  64  cases  per  thousand.  Incidentally 
it  is  important  to  note  that  there  were  five  cases  of  gonorrhea  to  every 
one  of  syphilis  contracted  by  these  Fort  Benning  soldiers.  This  con- 
centration of  troops  there  and  in  similiar  areas  around  the  Southeast 
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and  the  Southwest  has  brought  a tremendous  increase  in  this  problem. 
These  comparatively  small  towns  like  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  Phenix  City, 
Ala.,  are  quite  unprepared  to  meet  this  situation,  and  they  are  over- 
whelmed by  it.  It  involves  not  only  an  increase  in  facilities  for  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  and  follow  up  of  the  venereal  diseases,  but  also 
in  police  and  social  measures,  to  deal  adequately  with  this  influx  of 
itinerant  prostitutes.  All  activities  of  the  community— those  of 
the  police,  the  prosecuting  attorneys,  the  health  officers,  both  local 
and  State — must  be  increased  to  make  possible  their  control  of  this 
increased  problem.  All  this  costs  money  and  a lot  of  it.  It  is  there- 
fore the  view  of  these  communities,  a few  of  which  I have  mentioned, 
and  I might  add  to  them  Norfolk,  Va.,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  the  Great 
Lakes  Training  Station,  near  Chicago,  and  many  others  that  are  feeling 
these  acute  emergency  conditions,  for  which  they  need  assistance  from 
•every  possible  quarter. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Hare.  You  have  made  personal  visits  to  a number  of  these 
camps? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

INFLUENCE  OF  VENEREAL  ON  ENTERING  MILITARY  SERVICE 

Mr.  Hare.  I wonder  whether  in  your  study  or  investigation  you 
formed  any  impression  as  to  whether  or  not  many  of  the  volunteers 
into  the  military  service  were  prompted  to  enter  it  by  a desire  to 
obtain  the  treatment  afforded  in  the  military  service  for  the  disease? 
If  so,  that  would  naturally  increase  the  percentage  of  people  who  are 
disabled  as  contrasted  with  the  general  population? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I have  heard  that  suggested,  but  have  not  found  it 
to  be  true. 

COMPULSORY  PROPHYLAXIS 

Mr.  Houston.  Well,  is  it  not  a fact  that  a man  in  the  service  must 
take  a prophylactic  treatment,  and  if  he  does  not  and  it  is  discovered 
that  he  has  a venereal  disease  he  is  incarcerated  in  the  brig  or  dis- 
charged from  the  service? 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  used  to  be  the  rule  that  a man  was  punished  if 
he  developed  the  disease  as  a possible  result  of  failure  to  take  a prophy- 
laxis, but  they  have  relaxed  somewhat  upon  that  rule  because  they 
felt  that  men  were  hiding  the  disease.  They  think  it  is  better  to  have 
a man  treated  promptly  for  his  disease,  even  if  he  has  contracted  it 
out  of  the  line  of  duty. 

Mr.  Houston.  Of  course,  these  men  in  the  service  have  all  con- 
tracted these  diseases  after  enlistment. 

Mr.  Johnstone.  The  next  witness  is  Dr.  J.  N.  Baker,  State  health 
officer  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  who  speaks  for  his  own  State  and  for 
the  Conference  of  State  and  Territorial  Health  Authorities  in  North 
America. 

Dr.  Baker. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  J.  N.  BAKER,  STATE  HEALTH  OFFICER  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA,  MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Dr.  Baker.  On  behalf  of  the  Conference  of  State  and  Territorial 
Health  Officers,  of  which  I am  a member,  and  also  as  a representative 
of  one  of  the  impoverished  States  of  the  Deep  South,  which  has  a 
most  important  venereal  disease  problem  confronting  it,  which  has 
been  there  for  years,  I would  like  to  give  this  committee  just  a little 
insight,  if  it  is  not  trespassing  too  much  on  your  valuable  time,  as 
to  what  the  problem  in  a State  such  as  mine,  the  State  of  Alabama, 
is;  and  also  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  in  a specific  way  toward 
the  control  of  these  diseases  in  a very  rural  State. 

Now,  with  your  permission,  I would  like  to  comment  on  the  extent 
of  the  problem  and  how  we  attempt  to  solve  it. 

PREVALENCE  OF  SYPHILIS  AMONG  NEGROES 

Approximately  37  percent  of  Alabama’s  population  consists  of 
Negroes;  and  the  venereal  diseases,  especially  syphilis,  constitute 
a particularly  serious  problem  among  them.  A study  some  time 
ago  of  an  Alabama  county  revealed  that  approximately  36  percent 
of  all  the  Negroes  receiving  the  Wassermann  test  were  syphilitic. 
Conservative  syphilologists  estimate  that  approximately  one-fourth 
of  all  Negroes  in  the  State  have  this  disease.  On  the  basis  of  that 
estimate,  there  are  probably  272,000  cases  of  syphilis  among  the 
Negroes  of  Alabama. 

NUMBER  OF  SYPHILITICS  IN  ALABAMA 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  now  a total  for  both  races  of  between 
420,000  and  430,000  syphilitics  in  Alabama.  If  all  of  these  could  be 
concentrated  in  a single  community,  that  community  would  consti- 
tute by  far  the  largest  city  in  the  State,  being  approximately  as  large 
as  Birmingham,  Mobile,  and  Selma  combined.  Such  a city  would 
have  a population  greater  than  that  of  the  entire  State  of  Arizona, 
more  than  four  times  that  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  and  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  State  of  Vermont.  It  would  contain  a 
larger  number  of  people  than  America’s  nineteenth  largest  city,  Kansas 
City,  contained  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  1930  census.  It  would 
be  the  largest  American  city  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  Rivers, 
with  the  single  exception  of  New  Orleans. 

DEATHS  AMONG  NEGROES  DUE  TO  SYPHILIS 

In  1938,  the  latest  year  for  which  complete  statistics  are  available, 
syphilis  was  directly  responsible  for  the  death  of  531  persons  in  Ala- 
bama, of  whom  449  were  Negroes.  This  was  9 times  as  many  as  died 
of  typhoid  fever,  more  than  31  times  as  many  as  succumbed  to  scarlet 
fever,  3 times  as  many  as  died  of  whooping  cough,  more  than  5 times 
as  many  as  died  of  diphtheria,  more  than  twice  as  many  as  fell  vic- 
tims to  malaria,  and  about  one-ninth  as  many  as  were  killed  by  heart 
disease,  by  far  the  largest  single  cause  of  death  in  the  State. 
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DEATHS  FROM  SYPHILIS  WHICH  WERE  ATTRIBUTED  TO  OTHER  DISEASES 

In  addition  to  the  531  persons  in  Alabama  whose  deaths  were 
directly  due  to  syphilis  in  1938,  this  disease  is  believed  to  have  been 
indirectly  responsible  during  that  year  for  approximately  850  other 
deaths  attiibuted  to  various  diseases.  Thus,  directly  and  indirectly, 
it  was  responsible  for  a total  of  approximately  1,381  deaths.  On 
that  basis,  it  ranked  in  seventh  place  among  all  diseases  as  a cause 
of  death  in  this  State. 

CASES  OF  SYPHILIS  REPORTED  IN  ALABAMA  DURING  1939 

According  to  the  records  of  the  bureau  of  preventable  diseases 
of  the  State  department  of  health,  22,405  cases  of  syphilis  were 
reported  from  all  parts  of  Alabama  last  year.  Because  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  compete  reports  of  communicable  diseases,  it  is  believed 
that  the  number  of  new  cases  actually  occurring  was  much  larger. 

J 

INCIDENCE  OF  SYPHILIS  COMPARED  TO  OTHER  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES 

The  cases  of  syphilis  actually  reported  numbered  more  than  55 
times  those  of  typhoid,  more  than  65  times  those  of  typhus,  more 
than  3 times  as  many  as  those  of  malaria,  and  more  than  8 times 
those  of  tuberculosis.  The  number  of  reported  cases  of  syphilis 
was  considerably  larger  than  that  of  any  other  disease.  The  total 
number  of  reported  cases  of  the  two  major  diseases,  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea,  was  nearly  twice  that  of  any  single  disease  reported  to 
this  bureau. 

Alabama  now  has  a local  health  department  in  each  of  its  67 
counties,  functioning  in  close  and  friendly  cooperation  with  the 
State  department  of  health  but  devoted  primarily  to  the  task  of 
serving,  as  effectively  as  possible,  the  public  health  needs  of  their 
own  communities. 

I think  it  would  be  interesting  for  the  members  of  this  committee 
to  see  the  fashion  in  which  Alabama  has  driven  ahead  its  organization 
in  full-time  health  work.  Alabama  has  67  counties,  and  in  each  one 
of  those  counties  it  has  a full-time  health  department  manned  by  a 
full-time  health  officer  with  one  nurse,  and  in  many  cases  two  nurses 
and  a sanitary  officer.  That  is  the  machinery  that  exists  in  Alabama 
at  the  present  time  for  doing  health  work.  Each  of  these  67  local 
units  is  in  an  excellent  position  to  carry  on  an  effective  campaign 
against  veneral  diseases  if  adequate  funds  can  be  made  available  for 
this  work.  A large  proportion  of  Alabama’s  share  of  the  funds  which 
are  available  through  the  provisions  of  the  La  Fofiette-Bulwinkle  bill 
are  being  expended  in  intensified  veneral  disease  control  campaigns 
conducted  in  their  local  communities  by  these  county  health 
departments. 

The  important  part  played  by  Federal  funds  in  the  anti-veneral 
disease  campaign  in  Alabama  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
diagnostic  and  treatment  clinics  has  increased  from  69  in  46  counties 
in  1938,  to  109  in  63  counties  at  the  present  time.  In  other  words, 
there  are  but  four  counties  on  that  map  which  have  not  yet  received 
an  organized  program  for  the  control  of  venereal  disease,  and  we 
hope  shortly  to  get  it  for  them. 
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Now,  just  a word  about  our  method  of  approach,  the  machinery 
that  is  set  up,  which  already  exists  there  basically  and  which  we  have 
tried  to  augment  in  this  particular  program  for  the  control  of  venereal 
disease.  Now,  you  gentlemen  realize  to  the  fullest  extent,  I do  not 
have  to  dwell  on  the  need  of  it,  that  in  order  to  accomplish  a program 
of  this  nature  one  must  have  an  organization  through  which  to  func- 
tion, and,  secondly,  you  realize  the  need  of  trained  personnel  to  do  a 
particularly  specialized  job,  such  as  intravenous  therapy  and  the 
control  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  require,  and,  third,  there  must  be 
some  source  of  revenue  in  order  to  keep  going. 


VENEREAL  DISEASE  PROGRAM  IN  ALABAMA 

In  Alabama  the  venereal  disease  program  is  carried  on  by  the 
Division  of  Venereal  Disease  Control,  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Prevent- 
able Diseases.  The  personnel  employed  consists  of,  first,  three  full- 
time physicians  working  out  of  the  central  office.  Second,  one  full- 
time physician  in  a specialized  health  district  within  the  State. 
Third,  two  physicians  employed  on  a mobile  truck  unit.  Fourth, 
five  purses  doing  follow-up  and  investigational  work.  I will  show 
you  in  a few  moments  how  we  attempt  to  work  in  one  county  with 
that  mobile  truck  unit. 

The  program  is  one  of  education,  diagnosis  and  treatment  with 
major  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  treatment  features. 

FREE  DISPENSATION  OF  DRUGS 

Drugs  for  the  treatment  of  syphilis  are  dispensed  without  cost  to 
all  physicians  in  the  State  regardless  of  the  financial  status  of  the 
patient.  In  other  words,  we  attempt  to  furnish  free  drugs  for  them. 
You  gentlemen  realize  and  appreciate  that  in  order  to  bring  syphilis 
under  control  and  render  it  noninfectious  it  required  continuing  and 
a rather  expensive  treatment  at  the  hands  of  physicians  and  that  in 
itself  makes  it  a difficult  problem.  In  order  to  do  that  we  have  the 
drugs  furnished  free  to  all  physicians  in  the  State  and,  of  course,  to  the 
clinics. 

FREE  LABORATORY  FACILITIES 

Free  laboratory  facilities  are  available  through  a central  laboratory 
and  eight  branches.  We  are  rather  proud  of  our  set-up  regarding 
laboratory  service,  and  this  is  a map  representing  Alabama  with  this 
central  laboratory  and  its  eight  branches.  Through  those  laboratories 
a laboratory  service  for  early  diagnosis  is  furnished  through  the  use  of 
Darkfield  and  Wassermann  tests,  together  with  microscopic  exami- 
nations for  gonorrhea.  As  the  result  of  that  set-up  we  are  enabled  to 
furnish  the  prompt  laboratory  service  necessary  to  all  of  the  individuals 
and  all  of  the  clinics  in  the  State. 

LABORATORY  WORK  DONE  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASE 

As  the  result  of  our  activities  in  the  laboratories  in  1939,  the  work 
of  all  these  laboratories,  I think,  presents  an  interesting  picture,  and 
that  is  that  56  percent  of  all  the  laboratory  work  done  in  these  labora- 
tories is  done  in  the  field  of  venereal  disease  diagnosis  and  venereal 
disease  control.  In  other  words,  that  shows  the  expenditure  on  the 
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part  of  the  laboratories  of  the  tax  dollar,  56  percent  being  employed 
in  this  one  specific  problem,  for  the  control  of  venereal  disease. 

CLINICS  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILIS  AND  GONORRHEA 

Clinics  for  the  treatment  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  have  been  estab- 
lished in  64  of  the  67  counties  with  some  109  clinics  in  operation,  and 
I think  this  is  a fairly  good  showing  for  an  impoverished  State  such 
as  Alabama,  showing  that  we  are  trying  not  to  waste  funds  made 
available  to  us.  This  chart  [indicating]  shows  the  location  through- 
out the  State  of  these  clinics,  and  with  the  exception  of  four  counties 
each  county  has  at  least  one  clinic. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  How  many  States  of  the  Union  are  handling  it 
specifically  as  the  State  of  Alabama  is? 

Dr.  Baker.  I think,  sir,  a great  many  States  are  making  the  same 
approach.  Because  of  our  organization  in  every  county  of  the  State, 
some  of  the  States  may  not  have  advanced  quite  so  far  as  Alabama 
in  having  so  many  clinics  scattered  all  over  the  State.  Our  population 
in  Alabama  is  70  percent  rural.  Some  of  those  counties  are  tremen- 
dously rural  and  it  is  most  necessary  to  maintain  contact  with  them. 
Now,  that  is  what  we  try  to  do  hi  the  Mobile  clinic.  I will  tell  you 
a little  more  of  that  in  just  a moment.  When  I say  that  this  is  what 
Alabama  is  doing  it  is  not  different  from  what  other  States  do  that 
have  such  a tremendous  problem,  such  as  Mississippi  and  Georgia. 
It  may  be  that  they  possibly  have  not  as  many  clinics  operating  as 
that,  but  that  simply  shows  you  that  with  organization  and  with 
the  funds  available,  and  that  these  moneys  placed  at  the  disposition 
of  the  States  can  be  expended  to  very  good  advantage,  and  if  you 
are  thinking  in  terms  of  uplifting  the  human  equation  that  figures  so 
prominently  in  the  South  with  this  expenditure  of  money  it  is  reckless 
expenditure  but  one  of  the  wisest  investments  that  Government 
agencies,  in  my  opinion,  can  make. 

In  the  larger  centers  clinicians  operate  the  clinics  on  a daily  schedule. 
In  the  smaller  and  rural  centers  usually  one  clinic  a week  is  operated. 
In  some  of  the  largest  there  are  usually  daily  clinics  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  demands  made  by  the  laboring  element.  These  clinics  are 
open  in  the  evening  so  that  they  can  be  made  readily  available  to  as 
many  as  possible. 

Members  of  the  various  county  medical  societies  staff  the  clinics 
and  are  reimbursed  at  a set  fee  for  each  session,  depending  on  the 
number  of  attendants.  Several  sessions  for  phy°ical  examinations 
are  held.  It  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  three  clinicians  on  the  State 
staff  and  the  one  district  clinician  to  visit  these  clinics  at  frequent 
intervals  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  technique  and  the  method 
employed.  Staff  education  is  one  of  the  important  responsibilities. 

In  the  larger  centers  a consultant  has  been  employed  on  a part- 
time  basis  to  supervise  the  clinics  in  his  area.  His  work  includes  the 
instruction  of  all  clinicians  as  well  as  questions  of  policy  and  so  forth. 
It  is  felt  that  the  standards  of  treatment  in  private  practice  may  be 
elevated  by  the  contact  in  clinic  work  and  a considerable  percentage 
of  the  physicians  throughout  the  State  are  cooperating  in  the  clinic 
program.  Basic  equipment  for  the  clinics  is  furnished  by  the  States 
and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  adequate  tools  for  the  men 
doing  the  work. 
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There  are  five  nurses  on  the  central  staff  who  are  designed  to  improve 
t lie  quantity  and  quality  of  follow-up  work  of  the  clinics.  Each  nurse 
is  attached  to  a county  health  department  for  a sufficient  length  of 
time  to  enable  her  to  bring  clinic  records  up  to  date,  to  search  out 
source  on  spread  of  contacts  and  to  find  lapsed  cases  of  early  syphilis. 
I f you  gentlemen  will  reflect  one  moment  you  will  realize  not  only  the 
tremendous  importance  of  but  the  difficulty  in  getting  this  rather 
shiftless  class,  such  as  the  average  farm  Negro  and  white  person,  to 
follow  through  with  the  needed  treatment  that  is  necessary  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  end  sought,  and  thus  bring  this  thing  under  com- 
plete control,  so  that  not  only  will  that  person  be  noninfectious,  but 
speaking  of  terms  of  15  or  20  years  ahead,  not  developing  those  by- 
products of  the  disease  which  are  so  costly  to  our  social  structure  in 
the  way  of  inmates  of  our  blind  institutions  and  our  insane  hospitals. 
You  gentlemen  have  been  told  of  those  things,  and  there  is  no  need 
for  me  repeating  them,  but  it  is  important  to  build  up  your  program 
to  the  point  where  you  can  have  a follow-through  system  so  that 
you  can  see  that  the  individual  when  known  is  noninfectious  and  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  should  not  have  any  of  the  byproducts. 

Then  we  have  added  to  our  work  in  Alabama  a central  tabulating 
machine,  which,  as  you  gentlemen  know,  is  one  of  these  complex 
punches,  and  something  I know  very  little  about,  but  it  is  rather 
complex,  and  it  is  rather  expensive,  too,  to  operate  it  over  the  entire 
State,  representing  a population  of  nearly  3,000,000  people.  If  this 
central  tabulating  machine  will  give  us  what  we  hope  it  will  it  should 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  in  keeping  an  accurate  check  on 
what  each  one  of  these  clinics  is  doing  in  enabling  us  to  follow  through 
in  a very  much  more  efficient  manner. 

GOVERNMENT  AID  NEEDED 

In  order  for  States  to  develop  programs  of  this  sort,  you  gentlemen 
know  that  even  in  New  York  State  or  Massachusetts,  both  of  which 
are  represented  here  this  morning,  they  could  do  a whole  lot,  but  they 
need  a little  help  from  you  too.  When  you  go  into  the  deep  South 
or  other  parts  of  this  country,  not  only  the  deep  South,  you  can  see 
what  the  grants-in-aid  to  States  have  done  to  develop  a program  of 
this  sort,  which  the  public  has  come  to  recognize  as  an  important 
public-health  program  and  that  if  we  let  down,  and  slow  down,  that 
would  have  to  tear  down  the  fences  which  we  have  already  built. 
I think  also  you  can  see  the  great  development  that  is  likely  to  be 
done,  and  the  stimulus  that  the  health  workers  are  getting  through 
public  support.  It  is  very  small  in  the  matter  of  real  money,  but  not 
in  the  problem  which  means  so  much,  not  only  to  assist  immediately, 
but  for  future  generations. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  the  appropriation  which 
was  requested  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  so  I am  advised,  of  $5,000,- 
000,  instead  of  the  projected  $7,000,000  which  was  originally  author- 
ized in  the  La  Follette-Bulwinkle  Act,  will  that  $5,000,000  be  suffi- 
cient, if  that  sum  is  appropriated,  to  permit  of  the  carrying  on  at  least 
of  the  program  without  serious  effect? 

Dr.  Baker.  Well,  I see  no  reason  why  it  should  not,  for  the  program 
as  it  has  been  developed  to  date,  to  hold  it  as  it  is  in  static  condition. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Yes. 
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Dr.  Baker.  Initially  when  the  bill  was  drafted  we  recognized  the 
need  of  not  extending  too  much  money  initially  in  a program  that  had 
to  be  pioneered,  so  to  speak,  You  had  to  build  up  your  fences  in  order 
to  bring  about  results,  in  order  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  the  tax- 
payers’ money  in  a program  of  that  sort.  In  other  words,  it  was  a new 
sail  we  were  setting,  and  necessarily  we  ought  to  go  a little  bit  slowly. 
Now,  we  have  learned  a tremendous  amount.  I know  we  have  m 
Alabama,  and  I think  I can  speak  for  the  State  and  Territorial  Health 
Conference  that  each  State  has  learned  a tremendous  amount  regard- 
ing the  building  up  of  programs  that  will  prove  efficient.  A great 
many  tilings  we  have  done  in  public  health  we  have  not  studied  through 
properly  when  we  stop  to  take  stock,  probably  things  were  done  that 
should  not  have  been  done,  but  through  the  trial  and  error  method 
we  have  learned  a great  many  things,  and  I think  we  have  reached  a 
point  in  the  development  of  this  particular  program,  whereby  if  the 
moneys  were  made  available  the  additional  moneys  could  be  used  to 
good  advantage. 

If  you  cannot  give  us  $7,000,000,  why,  it  is  possible  to  do  something; 
but  certain  it  is,  as  I see  it,  that  if  this  $5,000,000  is  cut  back  to 
$3,000,000,  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  health  workers  who  have 
struggled  so  seriously  and  so  earnestly  to  build  up,  will  reduce  their 
part  in  proportion  and  we  will  be  left  to  carry  on  a halfway  program, 
which,  to  my  mind,  would  be  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  cause  we 
have  built  up  thus  far. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Thank  you,  Doctor. 

Dr.  Baker.  May  I,  Mr.  Chairman,  leave  for  the  record  certain 
communications  I have  had  from  other  State  and  Territorial  health 
officers,  speaking  for  the  States  and  Territories,  asking  that  this  money 
be  appropriated? 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  will  examine  the  communications,  and  if  they 
are  not  too  lengthy  we  will  be  glad  to  put  them  in  the  record.  We 
have  to  endeavor  to  keep  the  record  within  reasonable  length. 

Dr.  Baker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnstone.  May  we  just  file  them  then  with  the  clerk? 

Mr.  Tarver.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JOHN  I.  RICE,  COMMISSIONER  OF  HEALTH, 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Mr.  Johnstone.  Next  from  the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  perhaps, 
comes  the  distinguished  sanitarian,  Dr.  John  L.  Rice,  commissioner 
of  health  of  New  York  City,  who  will  tell  you  what  that  municipality 
is  doing  with  your  help  to  combat  these  scourges. 

Dr.  Rice.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  may  I 
just  speak  very  briefly  on  this  proposition?  Two  years  ago  is  when 
Mayor  LaGuardia  participated  in  the  hearings  here  in  Washington 
to  support  Federal  participation  in  venereal-disease  work  throughout 
the  country.  He  supported  the  program  of  going  forward  with 
$3,000,000  as  a start;  $5,000,000  the  second  year,  and  $7,000,000 
the  third  year,  and  he  is  eager  to  see  this  program  go  forward. 

I,  as  health  commissioner  in  New  York  City,  am  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  substantial,  broad  venereal-disease  program.  The  city  of  New 
York  recognizes,  I think,  very  definitely,  the  importance  of  the  control 
of  venereal  diseases.  It  is  one  of  the  biggest  medical  burdens  that  we 
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1 Hi vc  in  New  York  City.  It  is  a disease  in  which  a reasonable  invest- 
ment will  give  us  actual  returns,  and  so  the  city  in  the  last  few  years, 
particularly,  alongside  the  Federal  program,  has  been  building  a local 
program. 

Tiie  city  this  last  year,  for  example,  has  spent  in  its  own  health 
department  almost  $300,000  of  its  own  money  for  prevention  and 
control,  to  say  nothing  of  the  money  is  being  spent  for  hospitalization 
and  so  iorth.  As  part  of  this  program  because  of  the  special  problems 
of  a big  city,  of  congestion,  of  different  racial  groups,  and  amounts  of 
population  we  have  taken  advantage  of  assistance  from  this  Federal 
program.  Last  year,  for  example,  we  received  $175,000  to  be  applied 
to  this  program.  In  this  program  we  have  at  the  moment  a staff  of 
something  over  500  people.  Take  the  laboratory  group  for  last  year, 
and  600,000  Wassermann  tests  were  done.  Some  30,000  or  40,000 
people  were  treated  in  17  different  clinics.  Over  a half  million  treat- 
ments were  given  for  venereal  diseases  in  New  York  City. 

Besides  that  we  have  had  a broad  program  of  education  of  the 
public,  and  of  assistance  in  education  to  the  medical  profession,  so 
that  they  can  know  and  be  up  to  date  in  anti  venereal  disease  work. 

We  have  followed  through  on  the  cases  that  are  infectious  to  find 
out  the  source  of  that  infection  and  to  bring  those  people  in  for  treat- 
ment, and  the  people  who  are  doing  that  treatment  see  to  it  that  they 
continue  their  treatment  through  to  a cure  so  that  they  will  not  land 
in  an  institution  and  require  help  from  the  outside. 

AID  TO  PRIVATE  DOCTORS 

In  this  broad  program  the  private  doctor  has  had  a part.  We 
have  been  able,  through  Federal  funds,  to  provide  money  for  assisting 
private  doctors  in  treating  cases  of  venereal  disease,  particularly 
syphilis,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  their  treatment.  Some  2,500 
doctors  were  given  drugs  last  year  for  the  treatment  of  9,000  private 
cases.  I think  around  300,000  treatments  were  provided  for  this 
purpose  through  private  doctors. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  HOSPITALS 

Also  some  of  this  money  has  been  used  for  providing  similar  assist- 
ance to  private  hospitals. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS 

I just  have  one  little  comment  here  that  may  interest  you,  as  to  the 
part  that  the  Federal  funds  are  playing.  This  additional  money  that 
we  have  had  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  provide  additional  training 
for  the  personnel  working  in  the  Department  for  us,  to  bring  them  up 
to  date.  On  the  epidemiological  work,  the  searching  for  these  cases 
and  sources  of  infections  we  have  had  five  physicians,  and  we  have 
had  nine  nurses  to  find  the  sources  of  infection  of  patients,  the  location 
of  contacts  to  these  infected  patients  and  the  return  of  lapsed  and 
delinquent  patients  to  medical  care  has  been  undertaken.  This  has 
assisted  us  in  reporting  cases  so  that  we  know  what  our  problem  is, 
and  has  assisted  us  in  better  record  keeping,  and  in  making  a better 
analysis  of  the  data  so  that  we  may  know  where  we  are  going,  and 
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lias  been  useful  in  the  extension  of  the  broad  educational  program  to 
the  general  public  and  the  lay  groups. 

Nineteen  doctors  and  forty  nurses  have  been  provided  through 
Federal  funds  to  assist  our  conduct  of  the  program,  and  in  our  labora- 
tory the  sum  of  $20,000  to  assist  in  covering  that  whole  program.  So, 
I want  you  gentlemen  to  see  that  we  appreciate  in  New  York  City 
the  help  and  the  support  and  the  stimulus  that  Federal  participation 
is  giving  to  the  biggest  city  population  in  the  country  in  the  control 
of  disease. 

Mr.  Houston.  How  were  those  600,000  people  selected  for  the 
Wassermann  test? 

Dr.  Rice.  In  various  ways.  First,  the  ordinary  case  goes  to  a 
doctor,  and  that  case  is  reported.  Second,  groups  of  people  that 
comply  with  the  law,  such  as  under  the  premarital  law  in  which 
140,000  people  had  to  be  examined  before  they  were  married,  and  out 
of  that  group  you  would  be  interested  in  knowing  that  about  1.7 
percent  were  infected. 

Mr.  Houston.  Out  of  600,000? 

Dr.  Rice.  No;  of  the  group  of  140,000  people  who  planned  marriage 
about  1.7  had  positive  Wassermanns.  That  group  was  taken  care  of. 
We  also  have  many  demands  from  industrial  groups,  who  say  we 
want  all  of  our  people  examined  to  see  whether  they  have  venereal 
disease  or  not.  We  say  we  will  do  this  examination  provided  you  will 
treat  the  information  as  confidential,  and,  second,  providing  this  will 
not  be  a reason  for  you  to  dismiss  this  person  from  employment,  and, 
third,  you  will  attempt  to  see  that  the  person  gets  treatment. 

Mr.  Houston.  What  percentage  of  the  600,000  were  positive? 

Dr.  Rice.  The  number  each  year  is  getting  less.  I do  not  think  I 
have  that  figure  offhand. 

Mr.  Houston.  But  you  are  making  inroads  on  it? 

Dr.  Rice.  Oh,  yes.  We  feel  the  number  of  cases,  for  example, 
that  are  coming  to  our  clinics  are  beginning  now  to  fall  off  a little. 
The  early  cases  of  syphilis  are  falling  off  just  a little  bit.  We  do  feel 
that  we  are  well  started  on  a program,  and  that  this  is  not  the  time  to 
let  down  on  the  program,  but  we  ought  to  keep  it  at  the  same  point, 
or  it  probably  ought  to  be  extended  a little  further. 

Mr.  Houston.  We  should  at  least  hold  the  gains  we  have  made? 

Dr.  Rice.  Yes,  sir;  we  should  hold  the  gains  we  have  made. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  When  did  you  inaugurate  this  program  originally? 

Dr.  Rice.  We  started,  I think,  in  1935  or  1936,  as  a matter  of  fact 
when  the  mayor  appointed  a commission  to  study  venereal  diseases, 
and  this  commission  was  sent  to  the  Scandinavian  countries.  On  that 
commission  was  the  Surgeon  General,  and  I was  on  it,  and  several 
others,  to  find  out  whether  they  actually  could  get  results  in  a program 
of  venereal-disease  control,  and  we  were  very  much  pleased  to  find 
that  they  had  made  this  progress,  and  when  we  got  back  to  New  York 
City  we  went  fowrard  with  our  program.  The  city  fund  in  1933,  for 
instance,  was  around  $100,000,  and  the}7  have  been  constantly  coming 
up,  and  this  year  it  is  $291,000,  and  we  will  bring  it  over  $300,000  for 
this  next  year. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  What  percentage  of  success  does  the  program 
evidence  at  this  time? 

Dr.  Rice.  I do  not  believe  we  have  yet  gone  far  enough  with  our 
program  to  give  a very  definite  opinion  on  it.  Things  are  occurring 
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nil  the  time.  For  example,  we  have  just  put  in  in  our  bureau  a new 
form  of  confidential  death  certificate  so  that  we  may  know  more 
accurately  the  cause  of  deaths,  and  we  are  finding  in  this  one  bureau, 
for  example,  we  are  having  more  deaths  reported  to  syphilis  than 
were  formerly  made. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  You  evidently  did  not  get  my  question. 

Dr.  Rice.  No. 

Mr.  Sh  eppard.  Taking  the  total  figure  on  the  number  of  cases 
you  have  treated,  how  much  can  you  tell  this  committee  you  have 
accomplished?  Up  to  this  time  what  percentage  of  success  have 
you  had? 

Dr.  Rice.  The  only  thing  we  can  say  at  this  time  is  that  of  these 
people  who  have  been  treated  the  great  majority  have  gone  through 
to  what  we  consider  a cure,  don’t  you  see? 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Yes. 

Dr.  Rice.  We  cannot  treat  30,000  people  a year  without  having 
some  result  on  the  total  amount  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  If  you  treated  30,000  people  in  a year  and  your 
treatment  is  capable  of  success,  what  percentage  of  the  30,000  have 
you  had  success  with? 

Dr.  Rice.  Well,  I would  have  to  give  you  an  estimate,  which  would 
be  that,  out  of  that  30,000,  60  or  70  percent  have  probably  been  cured, 
don’t  you  see. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Doctor,  let  me  ask  you  this  question. 

Dr.  Rice.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keefe.  This  program,  since  the  allotment  of  Federal  aid  to 
the  States,  has  been  projected  into  the  future  on  the  wide  basis  of  a 
continuing  activity,  has  it  not? 

Dr.  Rice.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keefe.  And  you  cannot  cut  that  off  too  sharply,  can  you, 
without  tremendous  damage  to  your  program — is  that  not  true? 

Dr.  Rice.  Yes;  there  is  no  question  about  it,  if  the  amount  that  is 
in  there  now  were  taken  out,  or  if  it  were  reduced  by  40  percent,  it 
would  reduce  our  activities  very  substantially.  In  fact,  here  are  two 
or  three  paragraphs  that  give  you  the  things  that  would  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Keefe.  I personally  feel  that  this  is  a thing  that  Congress  and 
this  committee  has  a special  interest  in.  I can  speak  for  myself,  and 
I know  I can  reflect  the  attitude  of  a great  many  Members  of  Congress 
that  we  are  exceedingly  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  gains 
that  have  been  made  in  respect  to  this  matter,  and  I am  interested 
to  know  what  effect  it  will  have  on  your  projected  program  if  the 
appropriations  this  year  were,  say,  $5,000,000  instead  of  the  $7,000,000 
that  was  authorized  originally.  Can  you  go  along  and  maintain  the 
gains  you  have  made  and  make  progress  appreciably  if  you  have  a 
$5,000,000  appropriation  this  year? 

Dr.  Rice.  In  New  York  City,  as  a matter  of  fact,  if  we  can  go  on 
with  the  same  assistance  we  have  had  we  can  do  a good  job;  but  the 
important  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  New  York  City  is  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  country;  and  that  word  “syphilis”  does  not  recog- 
nize any  city  or  any  State  boundaries;  that  problem  of  the  West  is  the 
problem  of  New  York  City,  and  the  problem  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  the  problem  of  Puerto  Rico  is  also  the  problem  of  New  York  City; 
and  unless  there  are  adequate  facilities  in  those  places,  we  cannot  do 
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an  adequate  job  in  New  York  City.  Considering  the  extensive  move- 
ment of  population  from  place  to  place,  we  are  still  going  to  have  a 
big  problem  on  our  hands. 

Mr.  Keefe.  In  other  words,  I can  cut  down  the  noxious  weeds  on 
my  farm,  but  if  the  fellow  over  next  to  me  does  not  cut  them  at  all  on 
liis  farm  my  farm  will  be  grown  up  in  weeds  next  year.  I agree  with 
you  absolutely  in  that  respect.  What  I am  interested  in  is  whether  or 
not  if  this  appropriation  is  limited  to  $5,000,000,  if  it  is  ultimately 
placed  at  $5,000,000  instead  of  $3,000,000  which  the  Budget  carries 
now,  can  you  go  on  and  carry  this  program  on  and  maintain  all  of  the 
work  and  all  of  the  gains  that  you  have  made  up  to  date  without  this 
program  as  presently  maintained  going  backward? 

Dr.  Rice.  We  can  still  continue  a good  program  with  the  part  of  it 
that  we  get  in  New  York  City,  but  it  will  never  be  really  successful 
until  there  is  more  money  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country.  In 
other  words,  I am  speaking  here  for  this  increase  to  $7,000,000  because 
of  its  importance  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  which  is  reflected  in  the 
work  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Hare.  Now,  following  up  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  Keefe,  I am 
anxious  to  know  what  effect  it  would  have  on  your  program  if  the 
appropriation  were  decreased  from  $5,000,000  to  $3,000,000? 

Dr.  Rice.  It  would  cut  down  all  of  these  services,  and  here  is  a 
memorandum  that  gives  you  the  detail.  These  very  items,  including 
our  following  up  of  these  people  who  are  infectious,  are  at  stake.  In 
other  words,  the  personnel  provided  through  Federal  funds  actually 
found  2,000  of  these  infected  people  and  put  them  under  care.  The 
funds  from  this  Federal  source  made  it  possible  to  do  the  600,000 
Wassermann  tests  last  year,  and  in  the  clinics  themselves  we  have  had 
19  physicians  and  40  nurses  assisting  our  treatment  program,  and  our 
program  would  be  reduced  by  just  that  much  if  it  did  not  continue  at 
the  present  figure. 

Mr.  Hare.  Put  this  in  the  record  by  reading  it  or  summarizing  it, 
because  that  answers  the  question  asked. 

Dr.  Rice.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  papers  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

VALUE  OF  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

The  funds  from  the  Federal  Venereal  Disease  Control  Act  have  been  of  great 
value  to  the  New  York  City  venereal  disease  control  program. 

Additional  personnel  have  been  employed  and  trained  in  essential  activities. 
The  vital  epidemiology,  namely,  the  search  for  sources  of  infection  of  patients 
with  early  syphilis  and  acute  gonorrhea,  location  of  contacts  to  these  infected 
patients,  and  the  return  of  lapsed  delinquent  patients  to  medical  care  has  been 
undertaken  by  a group  of  5 medical  epidemiologists  and  9 nurse  epidemiologists, 
all  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Federal  venereal  disease  control  project.  The  medical 
epidemiologists  investigated  731  named  sources  of  infection  and  1,675  contacts  to 
early  infectious  cases.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-one  of  the  sources  of  infection 
and  1,159  of  the  contacts  were  brought  in  for  examination,  and  218  and  171, 
respectively,  found  infected.  Lapsed  cases  investigated  were  335,  of  whom  208 
were  located  and  181  returned  to  medical  care.  In  addition,  734  visits  were  made 
to  private  physicians  for  consultation. 

Case  reporting  was  improved  and  intensified  with  the  support  of  Federal 
venereal-disease  funds.  A total  of  32,872  syphilis  and  12,812  gonorrhea  cases 
were  reported  for  the  first  time  to  the  health  department  in  1939.  Of  these, 
approximately  40  percent  were  reported  by  private  physicians,  40  percent  by 
nondepartment  clinics,  and  20  percent  by  health-department  clinics.  These 
percentages  are  the  same  as  in  1938.  From  these  reports,  proper  epidemiological 
and  administrative  action  was  taken. 
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To  further  assist  the  clinic  director  in  case-finding  and  case-holding  procedures, 
n m<  chanieal  system  for  record  keeping  of  morbidity,  treatment  progress,  and 
control  of  venereal  disease  was  instituted.  This  system  utilizes  tabulating 
machines,  which  (“liable  rapid  evaluation  of  mass  data  and  immediate  selection 
of  individual  patients  in  need  of  special  attention.  This  entire  tabulating  system, 
which  provides  the  health  department  for  the  first  time  with  such  detailed  infor- 
mation about  clinic  efficiency,  was  provided  by  funds  from  the  Federal  venereal 
disease  control  pioject  under  the  direction  of  a statistician  on  the  Federal  venereal 
disease  project  pay  roll. 

A health  education  assistant  has  been  indispensable  in  arranging  and  extending 
our  educational  program,  particularly  for  the  public.  Example  of  this  work  is 
seen  in  recent  poster  contest  conducted  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Work  Projects 
Administration.  Additional  stenographers  and  clerks  needed  by  the  group  of 
social  workers  described  above  have  made  it  possible  for  them  to  accomplish 
their  results.  This  group  functions  under  an  assistant  director  of  the  bureau, 
whose  specific  task  is  the  supervision  of  the  group  of  medical  epidemiologists 
and  the  conduct  of  educational  efforts  designed  for  the  physician. 

Assisting  in  the  venereal  disease  clinics  of  the  health  department  are  a group 
of  19  physicians  and  40  nurses,  together  with  5 orderlies. 

For  several  years  physicians  have  received  free  antisyphilitic  drugs  for  the 
treatment  of  their  patients,  regardless  of  economic  status.  All  of  these  drugs 
have  been  purchased  with  funds  from  the  Federal  venereal  disease  control  project. 
In  1939  Federal  funds  made  is  possible  to  supply  2,674  physicians  with  drugs  for 
the  treatment  of  9,672  patients  with  syphilis.  The  total  number  of  doses  of 
drugs  so  distributed  to  private  physicians  is  439,013.  In  addition,  131,153  doses 
of  drugs  for  antisyphilitic  patients  was  distributed  to  voluntary  hospitals  of 
New  York  City. 

In  the  educational  field  783  lectures  were  held  in  1939,  with  audiences  totaling 
62,000.  The  number  of  items  of  educational  literature  distributed  during  this 
period  was  496,163,  all  printed  with  Federal  funds. 

The  demands  on  the  health  department  laboratories  have  increased  bv  leaps 
and  bounds.  To  make  it  possible  for  the  laboratory  to  meet  these  increased 
demands,  assistance  in  personnel,  materials,  and  supplies  has  been  extended  to 
the  amount  of  $20,268  from  the  Federal  venereal  disease  control  project. 


Significance  of  Reduction  of  Federal  Venereal  Disease  Control  Appro- 
priation to  the  New  York  City  Venereal  Disease  Control  Program 

A reduction  of  the  Federal  appropriation  for  the  Venereal  Disease  Control 
Act  would  necessarily  entail  a similar  reduction  in  funds  allocated  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health  to  New  York  City  for  venereal-disease  control. 
If  such  a reduction  took  place,  curtailment,  and  in  some  cases  complete  cessation 
of  service  that  are  considered  vital  in  any  modern  venereal-disease-control  pro- 
gram, would  be  seen.  The  19  social  hygiene  diagnostic  and  treatment  centers 
would  be  seriously  hampered  in  their  service  to  the  community  by  reason  of  hav- 
ing fewer  doctors  and  nurses.  Some  of  the  clinics  would  have  to  be  closed  be- 
cause of  lack  of  personnel.  Clinic  sessions  would  have  to  be  reduced  in  number. 

Our  services  to  the  community  through  the  15,000  practicing  physicians  would 
be  seriously  interfered  with.  Vital  laboratory  examinations;  clinical  consulta- 
tion services;  distribution  of  free  antisyphilitic  drugs;  epidemiologic  service  by 
workers  representing  themselves  as  coming  directly  from  the  private  physician  in 
following  up  sources  of  infection  and  contacts  to  patients;  postgraduate  instruc- 
tion in  venereal  diseases  to  physicians;  educational  literature  for  the  physicians, 
his  patients,  and  the  general  public,  all  would  suffer  immeasurably  as  a result  of 
decrease  in  the  Federal  venereal-disease-control  appropriation. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  many  of  the  features  that  have  made  the  New 
York  City  venereal-disease-control  program  outstanding  in  the  country,  and  even 
in  the  world,  have  in  many  respects  come  from  Federal  funds. 

A reduction  of  service  would  be,  indeed,  a calamity  to  the  32,500  indigent 
persons  who  were  treated,  and  the  64,000  individuals  who  received  examination, 
at  the  social  hygiene  clinics  in  1939.  Out  of  these  64,000  registrants,  13,000  were 
found  infected  with  venereal  disease.  In  1939  thousands  of  doctors  referred 
patients  to  health-department  stations  to  have  diagnostic  blood  samples  drawn; 
312  persons  came  for  spinal  punctures  who  were  referred  by  their  physicians; 
diagnostic  eye  and  fluoroscopic  tests  were  made  on  patients  sent  by  their  phy- 
sicians. These  specialty  services  will  be  curtailed. 
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DECREASE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  ADMITTED  TO  INSANE  ASYLUMS 

Mr.  Keefe.  In  the  city  of  New  York  have  you  been  able  to  gather 
any  statistics  that  would  show  what,  if  any,  decline  there  has  been 
in  the  number  of  patients  in  insane  asylums  due  to  disease,  the  result 
of  syphilis,  any  decline  or  acceleration  in  the  number  of  patients  and 
in  the  number  of  admitted  patients  since  the  inauguration  of  this 
program? 

Dr.  Rice.  We  have  no  statistics  of  that  type  yet.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  effects  that  come  from  the  later  stages  of  syphilis  take  several 
years  to  develop,  and  we  have  not  yet  found  such  results,  but  the 
Federal  Government  is  assisting  us  in  developing  the  right  kinds  of 
statistical  analysis  so  that  we  can  give  you  definite  answers  to  the 
very  questions  that  you  are  raising. 

RESULTS  IN  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  Keefe.  I want  to  say  that  I placed  in  the  record  the  results 
of  an  investigation  conducted  by  Dr.  Herbert,  in  my  State,  which 
cover  a 10-year  period,  showing  the  most  remarkable  results  in  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  patient  admitted  to  insane  asylums  over  a 
period  of  10  years  since  this  program  has  been  in  force.  If  you  com- 
puted the  saving  to  the  State  in  the  care  of  those  patients  this  appro- 
priation would  be  a mere  drop  in  the  bucket,  and  I think  I ought  to 
place  this  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Houston.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  if  you  got  the  $7,000,000  there 
would  not  be  a dime  of  it  wasted? 

Dr.  Rice.  Yes;  and  I should  say  if  you  had  the  $7,000,000  you 
could  put  that  whole  amount  into  the  education  of  the  public  in 
regard  to  venereal  diseases  and  get  your  money’s  worth;  you  could 
put  the  whole  $7,000,000  into  the  control  of  congenital  syphilis  and 
get  your  entire  money’s  worth  out  of  it;  you  could  put  the  whole 
amount  into  the  investigation  of  infectious  cases  and  get  your  money’s 
worth  alone;  or  you  could  put  it  into  supplementing  treatment 
throughout  this  country  and  get  your  money’s  worth,  as  no  other 
investment  will  give  it  to  you  that  I know  of. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Now,  I wish  to  point  out  that  you  have  5 minutes  of 
your  hour  remaining. 

Mr.  Johnstone.  Yes,  shy  I know. 

Mr.  Tarver.  I would  like  to  make  this  suggestion  that  all  who 
are  present  cannot  be  heard,  and  that  you  might  have  such  persons 
as  cannot  be  heard  rise  and  state  them  names  and  position  with 
reference  to  this  program  or  with  reference  to  any  health  activity  in 
the  country,  and  let  them  submit  for  the  record  a brief  statement. 

Mr.  Johnstone.  VTe  understand.  Judge  Tarver,  and  we  certainly 
do  not  wish  to  impose  upon  your  convenience.  At  this  time  instead 
of  asking  for  an  opportunity  for  other  Representatives  to  speak  may 
I hand  you  their  names  and  present  them? 

Mr.  Tarver.  All  right. 

Mr.  Johnstone.  Dr.  M.  E.  Winchester,  county  health  officer, 
Brunswick,  Ga.,  who  is  conducting  very  interesting  experiments  there. 

Miss  Jean  B.  Finney,  associate  director,  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  who  comes  from  Vermont  and  speaks  for  women's  groups 
in  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Saidie  Orr  Dunbar,  president  of  the  General 
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Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  and  Mrs.  Beatrice  Blackmer  Gould, 
coeditor  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

Dr.  Dudley  C.  Smith,  professor  of  syphilology  and  dermatology, 
University  of  Virginia. 

Dr.  T.  M.  Rogers  of  Colorado,  chairman,  National  Public  Health 
Committee,  of  the  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who 
asked  Mr.  Linton  to  speak  for  him. 

Dr.  Nels  Nelson,  director,  division  of  genitoinfectious  diseases, 
Massachusetts  State  Health  Department. 

Dr.  Carl  A.  Wilzbach,  health  commissioner,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dr.  P.  S..  Pelouse,  professor  genitourinary  surgery,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Capt.  Watson  Miller,  American  Legion. 

Dr.  W.  W.  McFarland,  director,  Allegheny  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, who  has  telegraphed  because  of  inability  to  attend  today. 

Mr.  Hanrahan,  county  manager,  Arlington,  Va. 

Dr.  Carl  N.  Neupert,  associate  director,  Wisconsin  State  Board  of 
Health. 

Dr.  Henry  N.  Hazen,  president,  District  of  Columbia  Social  Hygiene 
Society. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Moore,  chairman  of  the  commission  on  health, 
Washington  Youth  Council. 

Miss  Helen  Hironimus,  presenting  data  on  the  costs  and  care  of 
these  diseases  in  Federal  and  State  prisons  and  other  institutions. 

Mr.  Paul  Cornell,  who  has  with  others  whom  I am  mentioning  sent 
telegrams. 

# Mrs.  Marie  C.  N.  Bauernschmidt,  director,  Public  School  Associa- 
tion. 

Dr.  J.  Earle  Moore,  professor  and  director,  Syphilis  Clinic,  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

And  Dr.  William  F.  Snow,  chairman,  executive  committee,  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association. 

Mr.  Tarver.  With  regard  to  these  statements  for  the  record,  let 
me  suggest  that  some  of  these  be  condensed  somewhat,  because  we 
already  have  a very  voluminous  record,  and  it  is  impossible  to  include 
a lengthy  statement  from  each  of  these. 

Mr.  Johnstone.  Very  well,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Sheppard.  Doctor,  would  you  also  have  those  with  recognized 
professional  experience  indicated  in  this  statement,  either  collectively 
or  through  one  individual,  indicating  the  amount  and  percentage  of 
absolute  corrections  that  have  been  attained  by  this  treatment? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I want  to  say 
that  I think  you  have  been  very  patient,  and  I want  to  thank  you. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  would  like  to  hear  you  further,  in  the  interest  of 
the  country,  and  in  this  problem,  but  our  time  is  limited. 

Mr.  Johnstone.  I can  assure  you  that  $7,000,000  does  not  scratch 
the  surface,  and  I will  also  say  that  $7,000,000  for  this  purpose  is  far 
more  important  than  $50,000,000  appropriated  for  the  Army.  To  get 
the  population  in  a position  so  that  they  can  make  good  soldiers  is  a 
tremendously  important  problem.  If  you  cut  it  down  to  $5,000,000, 
and  the  States  make  their  appropriations,  we  ought  to  meet  the  States 
50-50,  and  make  it  no  less. 
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Mr.  Sheppard.  Wliat  particular  type  of  advances  are  you  making” 
to  the  great  American  press,  so  that  they  can  also  be  a sympathetic 
teacher  about  the  so-called  balancing  of  the  Budget  that  we  fellows 
hear  so  much  about  up  here.  In  other  words,  speaking  directly  for 
myself,  this  is  one  of  the  situations  with  which  we  find  that  our  people 
back  home  tell  us  we  must  balance  the  Budget.  Now,  what  are  you 
people  doing  toward  that  cause,  that  is  reflecting  the  benefit  of  the 
Nation  as  a whole? 

Mr.  Johnstone.  I think  that  is  a wonderful  suggestion  and  that 
we  ought  to  go  right  after  the  press  and  suggest  to  them  that  this  is 
the  place  where  they  ought  to  put  their  money.  It  will  help  greatly 
toward  balancing  the  Budget  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Johnstone. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  M.  E.  WINCHESTER,  COUNTY  HEALTH  OFFI- 
CER, BRUNSWICK,  GA. 

Dr.  Winchester.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rural  Negro  hugs  the  bottom 
rung  of  our  social  ladder.  His  situation  in  life  is,  as  a general  rule, 
considerably  poorer  than  that  of  his  fellow  Negroes  in  the  larger 
centers  of  population  where  many  forms  of  medical  and  financial 
relief  are  available.  General  speaking,  he  is  poorly  clothed,  lives  in 
shabby  dwellings,  often  goes  hungry  and,  above  all,  lacks  opportunity 
and  money  to  obtain  even  passable  medical  attention.  As  a group, 
the  rural  Negro  has  the  highest  morbidity  and  mortality  rates  in  our 
Nation.  This  fact  has  aroused  the  sympathy  of  many  public-health 
workers  and  has  started  them  wondering  how  the  Negro  health  might 
be  bettered. 

To  this  end,  the  tri-county  project  was  inaugurated  in  the  fall  of 
1937  in  the  counties  of  Glynn,  Camden,  and  McIntosh  in  southeast 
Georgia.  Preliminary  surveys  had  shown  that  syphilis  is  public 
health  problem  No.  i among  the  rural  Negroes,  both  because  of  its 
widespread  distribution  in  this  group  and  the  disastrous  effects  of 
this  severe  disorder.  Therefore,  the  program  in  these  three  counties 
has  attacked  chiefly  the  problem  of  syphilis,  although  the  other  im- 
portant preventable  diseases  have  not  been  neglected. 

Since  most  of  the  Negro  population  in  this  area  is  to  be  found  back 
in  the  more  rural  sections  of  the  counties  where  no  adequate  medical 
facilities  exist,  it  has  been  necessary  to  bring  the  treatment  to  the 
patient  because  of  his  inability  to  get  to  established  treatment  centers. 

This  has  been  very  effectively  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a mobile 
clinic  which  reaches  every  part  of  each  county  in  a regular  weekly 
schedule.  There  is  no  other  practical  way  effective  treatment  can 
be  given.  Thus  far,  we  feel  that  the  work  has  been  a success.  The 
unit  covers  about  500  miles  a week  and  is  operated  by  one  doctor  and 
two  nurses.  The  work  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  is  handled  effi- 
ciently and  expeditiously  and  complete  records  are  kept. 

Two  years  is  too  short  a time  to  evaulate  any  new  health  program 
and  this  is  particularly  true  when  we  are  attempting  to  work  out  the 
problem  of  syphilis  control.  We  possess  all  of  the  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  aides  necessary  for  the  control  of  syphilis.  However,  our 
big  problem  still  remains  to  be  solved;  namely,  the  proper  application 
of  our  knowledge  to  procedures  designed  to  stamp  out  syphilis.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  working  in  a field  where  syphilis  is. 
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In  this  section  of  the  South,  the  Negroes  form  a fairly  homogenous 
and  stable  population  and  live  under  rather  uniform  circumstances 
throughout  the  three  counties.  Their  syphilitic  infection  rate  is  high. 
They  are  badly  in  need  of  treatment  and  cooperate  as  well  as  syphilitic 
patients  anywhere.  Their  psychology  is  that  of  the  rural  Negro 
and  their  problems  are  similar  to  those  of  other  Negroes  in  like 
circumstances.  Therefore,  these  people  are  a close  approach  to  the 
ideal  experimental  group  for  this  sort  of  work. 

The  results  of  the  2 years’  study  are  encouraging. 

1.  Other  communities  have  been  stimulated  to  install  mobile  units. 

2.  The  lowered  mortality  rate  among  these  Negroes  during  the  course  of  the 
program  may  be  some  reflection  of  the  work  done  in  the  program. 

3.  Negro  stillbirths  have  declined  significantly. 

I.  Important  public  health  advances,  notably  in  malaria  control,  have  been 
an  important  byproduct. 

However,  we  are  not  as  yet  in  a position  to  draw  important  conclu- 
sions. This  will  take  at  least  3 to  4 more  years  of  intensive  work  to  be 
followed  by  periodical  follow-up  after  that.  For  this  reason,  we  are 
anxious  to  continue  a full-time  program  in  order  to  achieve  results  of 
such  a nature  as  to  assure  us  that  the  time  and  effort  expended  thus 
far  has  not  been  wasted. 

These  diagrams,  charts,  and  figures  which  I now  present  to  you, 
speak  more  eloquently  of  the  great  value  of  this  work  which  you  have 
encouraged  in  Georgia  and  throughout  the  country,  than  any  words 
of  mine. 


STATEMENT  OF  MISS  JEAN  B.  PINNEY,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION 

Miss  Pinney.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  the  viewpoint  of  the  average  woman  in  the  United  States 
today  on  this  subject.  I am  not  a physician,  nor  a nurse,  nor  a social 
worker.  But  a long  experience  with  social-hygiene  activities  in 
every  State  justifies,  I think,  the  following  statement: 

Women  want  this  Nation-wide  campaign  against  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea  to  be  continued  as  planned  and  financially  provided  for 
by  Federal-State  appropriations.  We  want  you  to  recommend  the 
$7,000,000  specified  for  1940-41  when  the  act  of  1938  was  passed. 

I greatly  regret  that  Mrs.  Saidie  Orr  Dunbar,  president  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  and  Mrs.  Beatrice  Blackmar 
Gould,  coeditor  of  the  Ladies  Home  Journal,  did  not  have  time  to  get 
back  from  the  West  after  the  date  of  the  hearing  was  set.  They  have 
sent  strong  telegrams,  however,  and  ask  you  to  read  their  testimony 
originally  in  favor  of  the  La  Follette-Bulwinkle  bill  in  the  Senate  and 
House  hearings,  and  their  supplemental  statements  in  favor  of  the 
appropriation  last  year.  Both  of  these  outstanding  women  leaders 
are  exceptionally  qualified  to  tell  you  how  women  and  the  people 
generally  throughout  the  country  feel  about  this  matter. 

For  myself,  my  home  is  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  I am  accus- 
tomed to  participate  in  State  and  village  affairs.  Vermont,  as  you 
know,  is  almost  entirely  a rural  State.  Its  total  population  in  the 
1938  census  was  359,611;  the  largest  city  is  not  more  than  35,000, 
with  seven  or  eight  having  5,000  population.  Clinics  for  venereal 
diseases  are  not  feasible.  Your  next-door  neighbor  lives  too  close; 
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and  the  costs  per  patient  for  such  small  numbers  as  would  apply  equals 
that  of  private  practice  conditions. 

Also,  Vermont  has  not  much  money  and,  as  you  have  heard,  we 
balance  the  budget,  and  do  without  what  we  cannot  pay  for.  Only 
Vermont  has  had  a program  for  the  control  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea 
since  the  World  War,  but  for  many  years  past,  until  this  Federal 
assistance  became  effective,  the  total  sum  available  for  this  work  in 
the  State  was  about  $2,500  a year.  The  State  health  commissioner 
and  the  venereal  disease  control  officer  made  this  go  as  far  as  possible ; 
but  they  were  able  to  do  very  little  except  to  take  care  of  laboratorj^ 
work  requested  and  follow  up  some  of  the  worst  epidemics  of  syphilis 
and  gonorrhea  which  every  now  and  then  break  out  in  Vermont  as 
they  do  elsewhere.  Vermont’s  share  of  the  $3,000,000  for  the  first 
year  of  work  under  the  Venereal  Disease  Control  Act  was  $6,286. 
With  that,  they  bought  drugs  and  made  them  available;  they  trained 
some  local  physicians  to  treat  syphilis  and  paid  them  a small  fee  when 
the  patients  could  not.  They  also  bought  a little  literature  and  a 
few  films,  and  they  found  a competent  young  doctor  and  sent  him 
to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  one  of  the  special  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  training  courses. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1940,  Vermont  is  expected  to  receive 
$11,184.  More  doctors  are  being  trained;  follow-up  care  is  being 
extended;  and  cooperation  is  being  given  the  State  Department  of 
Education  in  lectures  and  film  showings,  in  appropriate  teaching  of 
young  people  to  avoid  syphilis  and  gonorrhea,  and  what  to  do  and 
where  to  find  good  treatment  for  any  persons  infected.  The  Vermont 
Legislature  considered  a premarital  examination  law  in  1939,  and 
passage  was  lost  by  only  one  vote. 

Two  months  ago,  I talked  with  Dr.  Dalton  and  Dr.  Kent  and  found 
the  latter  much  depressed  over  the  prospect  of  a reduced  appropriation 
for  the  coming  year.  I asked  him  how  this  work  would  be  affected. 

He  said: 

Since  Majr  1938  it  lias  been  possible  for  the  State  of  Vermont  to — 

1.  Supply  antiluetic  drugs  to  physicians  for  the  treatment  of  all  cases. 

2.  Establish  office  centers  under  supervision  of  the  department  where  qualified 
phj^sicians  treat  indigent  cases. 

3.  Maintain  contact  with  physicians  in  their  care  of  such  cases  as  would  other- 
wise be  neglected. 

4.  Maintain  and  operate  one  clinic  under  direct  supervision  of  the  department. 

5.  Establish  and  operate  an  educational  program  in  the  public  schools  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  department  of  eduction. 

The  proposed  reduction  will  mean  loss  of  the  field  work,  giving  up  the  educa- 
tional program,  and  going  right  back  to  where  we  were  before  this  started. 

I have  visited  many  parts  of  the  LTnited  States  and  similar  feeling 
has  been  almost  universal  wherever  I have  heard  this  question  dis- 
cussed, and  it  has  been  discussed  widely  among  women’s  groups. 

During  the  past  month,  social  hygiene  day  has  focussed  the  atten- 
tion of  some  5,000  meetings  on  the  Nation-wide  progress  made  toward 
the  control  of  these  diseases  you  are  considering.  The  most  frequent 
comment  from  participating  correspondents  and  groups  who  have 
written  me  has  been,  “We  do  hope  this  work  can  go  on  at  full  speed 
now  that  it  has  got  such  a good  start.” 

Among  the  women’s  groups  to  which  I have  referred  as  favoring 
this  work  and  the  authorized  appropriations,  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  has  over  2,000,000  members,  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  2,291.420  members,  the  National  Women’s 
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Christian  Temperance  Union  some  500,000  members,  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women  over  70,000  members, 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  comprising  at  least  a half  million 
women,  and  the  National  Council  of  Women  cooperates  with  many 
more.  All  of  these  are  powerful  groups  who  are  deeply  concerned 
with  the  progress  of  this  work.  I believe  the  telegrams  from  Mrs. 
Dunbar  and  Mrs.  Gould  to  which  I have  referred  and  which  I under- 
stand will  be  printed  in  the  record  state  the  views  generally  held  by 
these  millions  of  American  women. 

THE  VIEWS  OF  THE  NURSING  PROFESSION 

The  views  of  the  nursing  profession  are  well  summed  up  by  this 
extract  from  a report  of  Miss  Blanche  L.  George,  of  the  Institute  for 
Control  of  Syphilis,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  many 
letters  submitted  for  your  committee’s  reference: 

Federal  grants  to  the  States  have  been  very  valuable.  I believe  any  one  sitting 
outside  a clinic  entrance  and  watching  the  large  number  going  in  and  out  would 
agree  that  the  Federal  assistance  was  beneficial,  but  it  is  much  more  apparent  in 
the  homes  of  these  same  individuals,  for  it  is  here  that  we  see  that  not  only  health, 
but  happiness  and  family  integrity  have  been  salvaged  through  the  treatment, 
education,  and  guidance  received. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  DUDLEY  C.  SMITH,  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 

Dr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  you  are 
aware  of  the  high  incidence,  the  morbidity,  and  mortality  of  syphilis 
and  venereal  diseases.  You  also  know  that  there  are  available  ade- 
quate measures  for  diagnosis  and  effective  treatment  agents.  May  I 
give  you  a concrete  example  of  the  truth  of  the  above  statements? 

The  University  of  Virginia  Hospital  and  clinics  are  located  in  a 
relatively  small  rural  community  (population  of  Charlottesville  and 
Albemarle  County  is  about  45,000).  Since  1919  there  has  been  an 
active  full-time  syphilis  clinic  here.  Surveys  for  the  incidence  of 
syphilis  in  the  Negroes  in  several  counties  of  Southern  States  a few 
years  ago  showed  that  about  9 percent  had  syphilis  in  this  region,  and 
Dr.  Baker  has  just  told  you  that  36  percent  of  the  Negroes  in  Alabama 
have  syphilis.  I believe  that  this  difference  is  mainly  due  to  the 
availability  of  modern  public  health  and  medical  measures  in  Char- 
lottesville and  Albemarle  County. 

The  program  against  syphilis  during  the  last  few  years  has  directed 
most  of  its  attention  on  early  syphilis;  that  is,  the  detection  and  treat- 
ment of  the  more  actively  contagious  cases.  The  latent  and  beginning 
late  stages  of  this  disease  when  properly  managed  will  not  develop 
into  the  crippling  later  manifestations  in  most  cases.  Actually,  as 
you  know,  the  primary  and  secondary  stages  of  sjdipilis  rarely  cause 
serious  harm,  in  fact,  usually  do  not  cause  the  patient  to  discontinue 
his  usual  employment.  If  this  internal  infection  did  not  do  more 
than  cause  these  early  stage  abnormalities,  there  would  be  little  point 
in  such  a widespread  campaign  against  the  condition.  . It  is  the 
damage  done  a few  to  several  years  later  which  causes  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  individual.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the  present 
campaign  be  expanded  until  all  stages  of  the  infection  are  controlled. 
This  means  that  more  funds  should  be  appropriated  than  are  now 
available.  The  present  program  helps  the  next  generation,  why  not 
help  the  present  generation? 
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Your  ambition  should  be  not  only  to  maintain  gains  already  made 
but  to  make  facilities  available  so  that  this  menace  to  the  American 
people  would  soon  begin  to  decrease  in  incidence  and  finally  be  com- 
pletely eradicated. 

With  your  permission  I would  like  to  add  to  the  record  the  attached 
copy  of  a letter  recently  sent  to  some  other  Members  of  Congress. 
(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

February  20,  1940. 

Hon.  Clifton  A.  Woodrum, 

House  of  Representatives , Washington , D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Since  my  last  correspondence  with  you  in  regard  to  the  appropri- 
ation by  Congress  to  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  for  work  in  venereal 
diseases,  particularly  syphilis,  I am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  originally 
scheduled  program  should  be  carried  forward.  This  program  included  an  appro- 
priation for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  this  special  work  of  $7,000,000. 

As  I stated  previously,  I wholeheartedly  agree  with  your  efforts  to  decrease  the 
total  appropriations  of  our  Government  so  that  shortly  expenditures  will  not  be 
more  than  income,  but  I am  also  as  strongly  convinced  that  the  place  for  economy 
is  in  unessential  rather  than  in  the  basic  improvement  of  the  American  population 
by  raising  their  standard  of  health.  You  are  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the 
rather  shocking  incidence  of  venereal  diseases  (gonorrhea,  syphilis,  etc.)  found 
at  the  time  of  enlistment  of  soldiers  during  the  last  war.  This  state  of  affairs  is 
absolutely  preventable  with  our  present  scientific  knowledge,  and  is  seems  to  me 
to  be  very  wasteful  not  to  take  advantage  of  this  known  medical  information. 

The  very  widespread  publicity  and  demands  for  military  preparedness  of  this 
Nation  seems  to  me  to"  be  causing  a lot  of  people  to  neglect  fundamentals.  Is  it 
reasonable  to  appropriate  approximately  $2,000,000,000  annually  for  the  various 
units  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  then  not  appropriate  the  relatively  insignificant 
amount  of  $7,000,000  for  venereal-disease  control?  It  is  my  personal  opinion 
that  regardless  of  the  assistance  given  public  health,  it  is  very  illogical  to  assume 
that  this  country  should  appropriate  anything  near  the  amount  that  has  been 
asked  for  national  military  defense.  I can  also  say  that  this  is  the  opinion  of 
almost  everyone  with  whom  I come  in  contact.  The  exaggeration  of  the  danger 
to  this  country  from  invasion  by  other  countries  is  ridiculous  when  considered 
reasonably. 

I am  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  individuals  interested  in  some  particular 
subject  are  pleading  for  support  for  what  they  consider  essential,  but  in  selecting 
the  basically  important  subjects  for  your  support,  I do  not  see  how  it  is  possible 
to  eliminate  the  health  of  the  human  race  from  this  list.  This  work  in  venereal 
diseases  does  not  encroach  on  the  individualism  of  private  physicians  in  any 
detrimental  way  because  most  doctors  in  private  practice  prefer  not  to  have  these 
patients.  Those  who  do  treat  them  are  anxious  to  cooperate  with  a unified 
national  program  to  prevent  this  communicable  infection. 

I certainly  hope  that  you  will  not  only  be  willing  to  vote  for  this  appropriation 
but  that  you  will  also  be  willing  to  take  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  passage  of 
the  appropriation  bill. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I am, 

Yours  very  truly, 


D.  C.  Smith. 


STATEMENT  OF  DR.  N.  A.  NELSON,  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 


Dr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public  Health  stands  represented  before  this  committee,  not  as  a 
petitioner  for  more  financial  assistance  for  itself  but  as  a public  agency 
which  has  already  demonstrated  what  can  be  done  toward  the  control 
of  the  genitoinfectious  diseases  when  reasonably  adequate  funds  have 
been  made  available.  The  department  wishes,  also,  to  add  its  plea 
to  those  others  which  will  be  made  here  for  assistance  to  those  States 
and  communities  which  are  honestly  unable,  by  themselves,  to  finance 
a reasonably  adequate  program  or,  in  many  cases,  any  program  at  all. 
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The  department  does  not  wish  to  imply  that  it  has  no  need  for  the 
Federal  assistance  which  it  now  receiving.  It  would  be  seriously 
embarrassed  by  the  withdrawal  of  that  aid.  It  cannot,  however, 
present  evidence  of  a need  for  more  funds,  and  it  admits  that  its 
program  would  not  be  crippled  by  the  reduction  in  appropriaiton 
recommended  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Our  Wassermann  laboratory  service,  for  instance,  has  doubled  in 
cost  during  the  last  3 or  4 years,  due  to  the  increased  demand  for 
blood  testing  as  a result  of  public  interest  in  the  control  of  syphilis. 
At  the  same  time,  appropriations  from  State  funds  for  the  whole 
genitoinfectious  disease  control  program  have  been  increased  by  450 
percent,  from  $58,000  in  1935  to  $320,000  in  1939.  It  has  been  possi- 
ble to  provide  more  treatment  service  of  a high  quality  with  these 
funds  because  some  of  the  expansion  of  the  laboratory  service  could 
be  paid  for  from  Federal  funds. 

It  has  been  possible,  also,  to  purchase  needed  equipment  for  the 
clinics,  from  Federal  funds,  and  thus  to  use  State  funds  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  routine  treatment  services. 

The  diagnosis  of  gonorrhea,  and  the  determination  of  its  cure,  de- 
pend, today,  upon  cultural  procedures.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
determination  of  cure  when  the  new  drugs,  sulfanilamide  and  its 
derivatives,  are  used.  It  has  been  possible,  through  the  use  of  Federal 
funds,  and  without  curtailing  services  paid  for  out  of  State  funds,  to 
provide  this  laboratory  service  for  many  of  the  clinics.  It  is  hoped 
that  it  may  eventually  be  offered  to  physicians  in  private  practice 
as  well. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  because  of  the  generous  appropriations  from 
State  funds,  it  has  been  possible  to  use  Federal  funds  very  largely  for 
the  reinforcement  rather  than  for  the  routine  maintenance  of  services, 
except  in  the  Wassermann  Laboratory.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  the 
State’s  program  is  protected,  in  a very  considerable  degree,  against 
fluctuations  in  Federal  appropriations.  In  this  particular  we  are  far 
more  fortunate  than  those  States  which  are  obliged  to  depend  upon 
what  may  be  variable  Federal  assistance  for  their  basic  services. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  been  interested  in  the  control  of  the 
genitoinfectious  diseases  since  1894.  In  that  year  the  legislature 
provided  that  no  discrimination  should  be  made  against  the  infected 
in  the  outpatient  departments  of  tax-supported  hospitals.  In  1895 
it  provided  that  cities  should  furnish  treatment  to  the  indigent 
infected. 

In  1905  the  legislature  ordered  all  boards  of  health  to  provide  all 
necessary  medical  care  to  infants  with  sore  eyes,  and  in  1910  the 
department  of  health  was  directed  to  furnish  a suitable  prophylactic 
against  gonococcal  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

In  1915  the  State  Wfassermann  Laboratory  was  opened.  It  now 
performs  nearly  300,000  blood  tests  annually,  of  the  nearly  half 
million  such  tests  made  in  the  State.  In  1918  the  legislature  appro- 
priated $10,000  for  the  free  distribution  of  the  arsphenamines  for  the 
treatment  of  syphilis,  since  when  annual  appropriations  for  that 
purpose,  and  for  the  distribution  of  bismuth,  have  increased  to  $19,000 
in  1939.  Approximately  400,000  doses  of  these  drugs  are  now  dis- 
tributed annually. 

In  1918,  also,  a subdivision  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  control  was 
created  in  the  division  of  communicable  diseases,  and  a full-time 
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health  officer  put  in  charge  of  the  developing  control  program.  In 
1937  this  subdivision  was  replaced  by  a division  of  genitoinfectious 
diseases,  with  a full-time  director  in  charge. 

In  1937,  the  department  was  granted  an  appropriation  by  the  legis- 
lature, which  enabled  it  to  assume  the  entire  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  25  most  important  of  the  32  clinics  in  the  State.  Clinic  service 
in  Massachusetts  dates  from  about  1870,  when  the  Boston  Dispensary 
established  a syphilis  clinic.  A number  of  hospitals  opened  clinics 
during  the  next  50  years,  but  it  was  in  1918  that  the  majority  of  the 
present  clinics  were  established.  Most  of  these  were  maintained 
and  operated  by  private  hospitals,  although  6 or  7 were  city  board  of 
health,  or  city  hospital  clinics.  Of  the  total  cost  of  maintenance — - 
about  $200,000— approximately  $50,000  were  derived  from  local  tax 
funds,  some  $20,000  were  contributed  by  the  State,  perhaps  $25,000 
were  collected  from  patients  as  fees,  and  the  remainder,  more  than 
$100,000  was  derived  from  public  contributions  to  the  hospitals  which 
maintained  the  clinics.  In  the  last  20  years  these  clinics  have  treated 
at  least  150,000  patients. 

In  1939  the  Department  spent  approximately  $210,000  on  these 
clinics,  to  which  patients  made  about  250,000  visits.  In  addition,  it 
paid  $21,000  for  6,000  days  of  hospital  care  for  784  patients  with 
syphilis  or  gonorrhea. 

During  each  of  the  last  20  years  the  people  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts have  contributed,  in  one  way  or  another,  between  $200,000 
and  $350,000  for  genito-infectious-disease  control.  During  the  last  2 
years,  the  greater  part  of  this  sum  has  been  derived  from  the  State 
tax,  and  expended  through  the  State  department  of  public  health. 
The  per  capita  expenditure  from  State  funds  is  about  7.5  cents,  a sum 
probabty  in  excess  of  any  other  State’s  appropriation  from  its  own 
tax  funds. 

A study  of  syphilis  in  pregnant  women  made  between  1915  and  1919 
disclosed  that  about  10  percent  of  the  10,000  examined  had  the 
disease.  Another  study  of  17,000  pregnant  women,  made  between 
the  years  1930  to  1935,  disclosed  that  only  about  2 percent  had  the 
disease.  This  was  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  a far  more  sensitive  blood 
test  was  in  use  during  the  latter  period.  It  has  been  concluded,  there- 
fore, that  syphilis  in  pregnancy  has  been  reduced  by  75  or  80  percent, 
at  least,  during  the  last  10  or  15  years.  In  1939  only  27  cases  of 
congenital  syphilis  were  reported  in  infants  from  the  entire  State,  and 
the  largest  clinics  in  the  State  report  admissions  of  not  more  than 
half  a dozen  new  cases  of  congenital  infection  in  children  of  all  ages 
each  year. 

Admissions  to  mental-disease  hospitals  for,  and  deaths  from,  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane  have  declined  at  least  75  percent  during  the 
last  25  years. 

In  1926,  the  first  year  for  which  data  are  available  as  to  the  stage 
of  syphilis  reported,  the  reported  rate  of  early  syphilis  was  46  per 
100,000  population.  In  1939  the  rate  was  13.9,  only  30  percent  of  the 
earlier  rate. 

Although  progress  in  the  control  of  gonorrhea  has  not  been  as 
rapid,  there  are  indications  that  even  this  disease  has  declined  in 
incidence,  very  materially,  during  the  last  8 or  9 years.  Since  more 
effective  drugs  are  now  available,  the  decline  should  be  more  rapid 
in  the  future. 
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ATe  believe  that  it  has  been  due  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  have  maintained  an  active  control  program 
for  more  than  20  years,  that  such  satisfactory  results  have  been 
attained.  The  data  available  to  us  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
our  results  may  be  compared,  very  favorably,  with  those  obtained 
in  the  Scandinavian  countries  within  a like  period  of  time. 

Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  the  States  abandoned  their  control 
programs  at  the  end  of  the  World  War  in  1919.  Most  of  them  would 
have  been  unable,  financially,  to  keep  their  programs  going  if  they 
had  wanted  to,  because  of  the  withdrawal  of  Federal  assistance.  The 
fact  that,  since  1938,  every  State  in  the  Union  has  been  able  to  lay 
at  least  a foundation  for  a genitoinfectious  disease  control  program 
is  due  to  the  willingness  of  the  Congress  to  make  appropriations  for 
genitoinfectious  disease  control.  Although  the  States  have  made 
appropriations  from  local  sources  in  excess  of  Federal  contributions, 
the  sum  total  has  been  adequate  only  for  a beginning,  and  probably 
is  not  greatly  in  excess  of  1 or  2 cents  per  capita,  as  compared  with 
nearly  9 cents  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  problem  is  far  less  acute 
than  it  is  elsewhere,  and  especially  in  the  South. 

It  takes  time  and  money  to  perfect  a genitoinfectious  disease- 
control  program.  These  are  peculiar  diseases.  Physicians  have  to 
be  trained  in  their  proper  treatment.  Laboratories  have  to  be  built, 
equipped,  and  staffed  with  specially  trained  personnel.  Nurses  must 
be  specially  trained  in  the  complicated  procedures  of  case  follow-up 
and  case  finding.  Clinic  quarters  must  be  found  so  located  that  the 
infected  can  reach  them  and  so  under  cover  that  patients  will  attend 
them.  They  must  then  be  equipped  and  staffed  and  the  public 
informed  of  their  existence  and  persuaded  to  use  them.  All  this 
cannot  be  done  over  night,  and  as  the  program  is  developed,  more 
funds  are  needed.  The  Congress  very  well  appreciated  this  fact 
when  it  provided,  in  the  act  of  May  24,  1938,  that  the  appropriation 
should  be  increased,  annually,  until  it  has  become  reasonably  adequate. 

If  Federal  appropriations  are  not  to  be  increased,  the  program  will 
have  to  mark  time  where  it  is,  on  the  flimsiest  of  foundations.  If 
Federal  approoriations  are  to  be  reduced,  much  of  even  this  flimsy 
foundation  will  promptly  collapse.  It  is  not  possible  to  train  person- 
nel this  year  and  expect  it  to  be  available  a few  years  from  now  when, 
and  if,  funds  become  available.  It  is  not  possible  to  open  and  equip 
and  staff  a clinic  this  year,  close  it  next  year,  and  reopen  it  later  on, 
and  expect  it  to  accomplish  anything.  Laboratories  cannot  be 
established  today,  closed  tomorrow,  and  reopened  the  day  after, 
and  serve  any  useful  purpose.  This  is  a long-range  program.  These 
are  prevalent,  chronic  diseases  which  must  be  treated  for  months 
and  years  at  a time.  It  is  not  good  sense  to  blow  now  hot  and  then 
cold  on  a project  which  must  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  10,  20,  or  50 
years.  If  the  program  is  allowed  to  collapse  now,  the  funds  already 
spent  will  be  wasted,  and  the  people  will  have  little  faith,  in  the 
future,  in  any  resumption  of  congressional  interest  in  the  problem. 

The  program  in  Massachusetts  has  had  a measure  of  success  because 
it  has  been  kept  constantly  active  and  constantly  growing.  Most  of 
the  States  are  jittery  today  because,  having  proceeded  with  the  de- 
velopment of  their  programs  on  the  strength  of  the  promises  made  in 
the  act  of  May  24,  1938,  they  now  discover  that  it  has  been  recom- 
mended that  appropriations  be  reduced.  If  they  are  reduced,  how 
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shall  they  store  away  what  they  now  have,  in  a state  of  suspended 
animation,  until  the  financial  cloud  blows  away? 

It  was  my  privilege,  2 or  3 months  ago,  to  observe  the  genitoin- 
fectious  disease-control  programs  in  four  Southern  States.  In  some 
of  these  States  the  population  of  county  after  county  is  predominantly 
Negro,  and  economically  unable,  by  itself,  to  maintain  even  the  most 
elementary  health  services.  There  are  not  even  hospitals  of  any 
description  in  many  of  these  counties,  nor  other  public  medical 
services.  From  20  to  40  percent  of  the  Negroes  in  these  areas  have 
syphilis.  Nobody  knows  how  many  of  them  have  gonorrhea.  What 
little  health  services  there  are  are  offered  primarily  to  the  Negro,  the 
whites  going  largely  without.  These  States,  and  others  similarly 
situated,  economically,  need  Federal  assistance,  for  they  cannot  carry 
on  alone.  It  is  not  a question  of  providing  funds  for  health  services 
comparable  to  those  in  as  highly  organized  and  financially  well-off  a 
State  as  Massachusetts — it  is  a question  of  helping  them  to  hold  onto 
the  bare  skeletons  of  health  services  which  have  labored  into  existence 
with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds.  It  will  be  a long  time  before  those 
areas  can  be  provided  with  reasonably  adequate  medical  services,  or 
even  reasonably  adequate  preventive  medicine,  but  there  are  some 
health  measures  which  can  be  provided  now.  One  of  these  is  geni- 
toinfectious  disease  control,  and  should  be  genitoinfectious  disease 
control,  because  those  are  among  the  most  prevalent  of  all  the  pre- 
ventable and  controllable  diseases,  and  among  the  most  costly  of 
all  diseases. 

The  statement  has  been  repeated,  ad  nauseam,  that  the  Congress 
should  not  hesitate  long  over  whether  to  appropriate  a sum  for 
genitoinfectious  disease  control  which  is  only  a fraction  of  the  cost 
of  one  battleship.  It  is  a point,  however,  which  may  be  deserving 
of  more  than  a little  consideration.  The  battleship  is  an  agency  of 
destruction,  necessary  as  it  may  be  for  national  defense.  The  genito- 
infectious disease  control  program  is  an  agency  of  construction,  and 
serves  to  conserve  the  Nation’s  strength.  It  was  considered  good 
national  defense  to  pay  for  elaborate  genitoinfectious  disease  control 
program  during  the  last  war,  to  protect  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  high  prevalence  of  infection  in  the 
boys  who  were  withdrawn  from  the  civilian  population  through  the 
draft.  If  it  was  a sound  war  measure  then,  is  it  not  a sound  national 
defense  measure  now?  Furthermore,  if  it  does  not  become  necessary 
to  raise  an  Army  and  a Navy  for  war,  may  not  the  expenditure  of 
the  funds  be  justified  as  a civilian  health  measure  as  easily  as  it 
could  be  defended  as  a war  measure.  Is  not  the  health  of  the  people 
as  important  in  peace  as  the  health  of  those  same  people  when  they 
must  be  looked  upon  as  potential  soldiers  and  sailors.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  that  the  national  emergency  can  now  be  so  great  that 
all  else  must  be  abandoned  except  elementary  physical  self-defense. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  P.  S.  PELOUSE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Dr.  Pelouse.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the 
great  strides  that  have  been  made  in  the  struggle  for  the  control  of 
syphilis  as  a direct  result  of  the  funds  authorized  by  the  La  Follette- 
Bulwinkle  bill  give  ample  evidence  of  the  imperative  need  for  funds 
if  such  battles  are  to  be  fought  and  won.  It,  however,  is  obvious  to 
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anyone  con  versa  nt  with  tlic  true  state  of  affairs  that  the  amounts 
allotted  for  the  work  are  far  below  those  needed  to  do  a Nation-wide 
job  in  venereal-disease  control.  Indeed,  because  our  public  had  been 
aroused  about  the  enormous  health  burden  thrown  upon  them  by 
syphilis  and  demanded  that  something  be  done  about  the  matter, 
almost  all  of  the  moneys  appropriated  by  the  last  two  preceding 
( ’ongresses  have  been  spent  upon  that  disease  alone. 

That  syphilis  to  date  has  had  applied  to  it  the  funds  intended  for 
all  venereal  diseases  is  understandable  and  heretofore  not  open  to  just 
criticism,  as  can  be  seen  by  even  a superficial  study  cf  the  gains  that 
have  been  made  and  the  national  set-up  for  its  control  that  today  is 
in  existence.  But  there  is  a growing  and  insistent  feeling  among  the 
thinking  informed  women  of  our  country  that  the  time  is  here  when 
something  also  should  be  done  about  that  far  more  prevalent  disease, 
gonorrhea. 

It  is  fully  realized  by  all  social-minded  individuals  that  nothing 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a control  effort  against  gonorrhea  is  likely  to 
take  place  for  many  years  to  come  unless  funds  are  appropriated  by 
Congress  to  furnish  the  real  sinews  of  such  a war  against  this  disease. 
It  did  not  occur  and  would  not  have  occurred  with  syphilis  under 
other  circumstances  no  matter  how  ardently  it  had  been  hoped  for. 
With  the  present  demands  for  funds  for  syphilis  control  it  is  obvious 
that  $5,000,000  a year  is  grossly  inadequate  for  the  work  that  even 
today  is  under  way  against  that  disease  and  it  is  even  more  obvious 
that  this  sum  must  be  increased  materially  if  anything  is  to  be  done 
toward  gonorrhea  control  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  communication  to  outline  what  has  been 
and  is  being  done  about  syphilis  control  but  to  show  why  something 
must  be  done  about  gonorrhea  and  that  it  will  not  and  cannot  be  done 
unless  Congress  gives  impetus  to  such  work  by  States,  Territories,  and 
municipalities  by  the  appropriation  of  the  amount  asked  for  by  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  For  the 
sake  of  brevity  some  of  these  reasons  will  be  given  in  short,  dogmatic 
statements. 

1.  Gonorrhea  ranks  next  to  the  common  cold  in  order  of  frequency. 

2.  There  are  approximately  three  times  as  many  new  cases  of 
gonorrhea  per  year  as  there  are  of  syphilis. 

3.  There  are  approximately  3.5  new  cases  of  gonorrhea  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  country  to  every  case  of  syphilis. 

4.  In  contradistinction  to  syphilis,  gonorrhea  is  transmissible  as 
long  as  there  is  a single  one  of  the  germs  present.  In  other  words,  it 
is  a 100-percent  health  problem.  Probably  about  40  percent  of  the 
syphilis  under  treatment  in  the  clinics  is  in  the  transmissible  stage. 

5.  Gonorrhea  usually  deals  lightly  with  the  adult  male  but  fre- 
quently deals  harshly  with  females  of  all  ages. 

6.  It  is  the  cause  of  at  least  30  percent  of  our  childless  marriages. 

7.  It  causes  at  least  7 percent  of  the  blindness  in  children. 

8.  It  accounts  for  an  untold  amount  of  invalidism  and  semiinvalid- 
ism  in  our  women  and  many  operations  upon  their  organs  of  genera- 
tion. 

9.  It  is  one  of  the  great  hidden  causes  of  marital  unhappiness  and 
divorce. 

10.  It  infects  many  thousands  of  our  female  children  and  causes  in 
many  of  them,  through  the  isolation  and  treatment  procedures  in 
practice,  personality  changes  that  last  throughout  their  lives. 
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11.  In  children  of  school  age,  thousands  of  whom  acquire  the  disease, 
it  causes  prolonged  and  serious  interruptions  in  their  education. 

12.  In  older  girls  the  disease  commonly  causes  mental  scars  that  not 
infrequently  turn  them  toward  prostitution. 

13.  In  young  men  it  commonly  serves  as  a deterrent  to  marriage. 

14.  Of  the  total  number  of  cases  of  venereal  diseases  reported  for 
the  Army  for  1938  (the  latest  figures  available)  25  percent  were  cases 
of  syphilis,  64  percent  were  gonorrhea,  and  10  per  cent  were  other  types 
of  venereal  diseases.  The  average  daily  noneffective  rates  per  1,000 
were  8.0  for  syphilis  and  19.6  for  gonorrhea. 

15.  In  the  Navy  for  1938  there  were  7,302  (52.45  per  1,000)  original 
admissions  for  gonorrhea  and  1,753  (12.59  per  1,000)  for  syphilis. 
There  were  88,688  sick  days  for  gonorrhea  and  37,096  for  syphilis. 
(Figures  for  Navy  obtained  by  telephone.) 

16.  Repeated  surveys  have  shown  that  at  least  half  of  the  gonorrhea 
in  our  country  occurs  in  individuals  financially  unable  to  secure 
private  treatment  in  a physician’s  office.  In  other  words,  they  must 
seek  free  or  near-free  treatment. 

17.  The  above  mentioned  surveys  have  shown  a most  deplorable 
condition  as  regards  the  dispensaries  in  which  these  patients  must 
seek  treatment. 

18.  The  reasons  for  these  conditions  are  many  and  they  only  can 
be  overcome  through  education  and  financial  subsidies  for  those  who 
work  in  them. 

19.  Because  of  former  social  attitude  toward  gonorrhea  countless 
physicians  refuse  to  admit  that  they  treat  gonorrhea. 

20.  Owing  to  this  widespread  and  far  from  admirable  medical 
attitude  our  younger  physicians  are  unwilling  to  work  in  such  dis- 
pensaries. 

21.  Thus,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  an  adequate  dispensary 
personnel  unless,  at  least,  the  younger  men  receive  some  financial  com- 
pensation for  their  services. 

22.  As  should  be  expected  from  such  a set-up  much  of  the  work  is  of 
a decidedly  low  standard  both  from  the  standpoints  of  types  of  treat- 
ment and  social  vision. 

23.  Consequently,  most  male  patients  who  do  visit  such  dispensaries 
disappear  from  treatment  long  before  cure  has  been  reached.  (Care- 
ful surveys  show  this  lapse  rate  to  vary  from  50  to  100  percent  in  most 
dispensaries,  with  an  average  somewhere  around  76  percent.) 

24.  Such  a lapse  rate  makes  dispensary  effort  as  now  carried  out  in 
at  least  90  percent  of  those  dispensaries  in  which  gonorrhea  in  the  male 
is  treated  one  of  the  most  inefficient  of  all  disease  control  measures. 
It  is  probable  that  the  same  applies  equally  to  those  dispensaries  in 
which  females  are  treated. 

25.  In  most  dispensaries  treatment  is  given  to  the  patient  who  visits 
the  dispensary  and  no  effort  whatever  is  made  toward  the  return  of 
delinquent  patients. 

26.  Owing  to  these  and  other  factors  that  have  to  do  with  law  en- 
forcement, or  the  lack  of  it,  the  druggists  treat  from  2 to  4 times  as 
many  patients  with  gonorrhea  as  do  recognized  medical  agencies. 

27.  In  1933,  51  percent  interviews  in  drugstores  indicated  counter- 
prescribing; in  1939,  62  percent.  In  1933,  17.5  percent  did  not 
diagnose  but  would  sell  remedies  on  request;  in  1939,  31  percent  fell 
in  this  group.  In  1933,  32  percent  refused  to  diagnose  or  sell  any 
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remedies;  in  1939,  only  7 percent.  Related  information  suggested 
importance  of  increased  efforts  to  educate  both  drugstore  employees 
and  the  persons  seeking  their  advice  and  remedies. 

28.  Concurrently  conducted  surveys  show  an  increasing  number  of 
young  men  who  have  heard  of  these  diseases  but  have  no  idea  as  to 
the  proper  places  to  seek  treatment. 

29.  Careful  studies  of  prostitutes  in  many  communities  also  show 
an  appalling  venereal  disease  rate  among  them  and  that  the  over- 
whelming number  of  such  women  have  gonorrhea. 

30.  Careful  appraisals  indicate  generally  throughout  the  country 
that  little  worthy  of  the  name  of  real  control  is  as  yet  being  done  with 
gonorrhea.  And  no  one  conversant  with  the  extent  and  difficulties 
involved  believes  that  anything  of  a prideful  nature  can  be  accom- 
plished unless  Congress  adds  materially  to  the  present  decidedly 
limited  funds  for  the  control  of  the  venereal  diseases,  thus  encouraging 
State  and  local  authorities  and  agencies  to  drive  forward  on  this 
problem  as  is  being  done  with  syphilis.  Many  millions  of  dollars 
from  both  the  Nation  and  the  States  could  be  expended  profitably  to 
erase  this  unattractive  blot  from  our  social  structure. 

STATEMENT  OF  WATSON  B.  MILLER,  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL 

REHABILITATION  COMMITTEE,  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION,  WASH- 
INGTON, D.  C. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I appreciate  the  priv- 
ilege of  extending  my  very  brief  remarks  made  on  March  5 before  the 
subcommittee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Judge  Tarver,  as  it  gave 
attention  to  the  suggested  Budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  to 
cover  Federal  participation  in  the  Nation-wide  effort  to  control 
venereal  disease.  The  American  Legion  has  long  been  working  with 
this  problem,  as  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
will  recall,  first  in  our  contact  with  individual  cases  just  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  World  War.  Later  as  knowledge  of  disease  control 
and  identification  progressed,  we  took  at  least  a modest  part  under  our 
associate,  the  distinguished  Col.  Hugh  Young  who  was  before  the 
subcommittee,  in  the  matter  of  encouraging  a frank  discussion  of  the 
sociological  and  clinical  side  of  venereal  disease.  The  Legion  has 
occasionally  published  advisory  medical  articles  in  its  monthly  maga- 
zine, and  on  one  or  two  occasions  in  recent  years  has  discussed  de- 
cisions under  consideration  by  the  committee  in  such  articles  as  one 
entitled  “The  Perpetual  Epidemic,”  a copy  of  which  I submitted  to 
the  subcommittee,  though  request  is  not  made  that  it  be  reproduced  in 
the  printed  record  of  the  proceedings  unless  the  chairman  or  the 
members  should  so  desire. 

As  time  went  on,  our  active  interest  became  greater  as  we  learned 
more  about  the  possibilities  for  eventually  subjugating  these  devas- 
tating disease  processes,  and  we  have  joined  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  under  General  Parran  and  his  associates,  and  the  Am- 
erican Social  Hygiene  Association,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
William  F.  Snow,  in  aiding  where  we  can.  We  do  not  take  the  lead 
or  operate  independently,  but  only  under  advice. 

The  Legion  has  just  under  12,000  posts.  Many  of  these  posts 
present  themselves  to  State  or  more  local  public  health  authorities  in 
an  effort  to  aid  them,  and  as  the  political  subdivisions  progressively 
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employ  more  physicians  to  specialize  in  venereal  disease  control,  the 
more  effective  the  Legion  assistance  may  become.  That  will  be  true 
of  other  public-spirited  organizations.  For  example,  just  in  our  own 
group,  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  composed  of  approximately 
one-lialf  million  women,  have  become  much  interested;  and  without 
any  tendency  to  force  themselves,  but  only  to  follow  under  expert 
guidance,  they  have  already  been  of  some  practical  value  and  may 
become  even  more  effective  as  time  goes  on. 

There  come  to  the  national  convention  of  the  Legion  each  year,, 
particularly  during  recent  years,  ringing  resolutions  from  many 
States  committing  the  Legion  to  participate  under  direction  in  this 
increasingly  effective  campaign.  For  example,  there  came  to  the 
recent  national  convention  of  the  Legion  held  in  Chicago  last  fall  a 
resolution  from  the  Legion  Department  of  the  State  of  California,  ably 
represented  by  a distinguished  member  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
Sheppard.  This  resolution  makes  a plea  for  the  children  now  doomed 
to  live  in  misery  and  suffering  through  no  fault  of  their  own  and  for 
those  who  are  blind  as  a result  of  inherited  venereal  disease.  Hardly 
s State  department  has  failed  to  give  heed  to  this  threatening  but 
controllable  menace.  Mr.  Engel’s  constituency  is  deeply  interested, 
according  to  our  records,  and  also  that  of  Mr.  Houston,  who  have 
knowledge  of  the  dire  effects  of  syphilis  on  the  human  heart  and  the 
central  nervous  system  because  of  the  cases  which  have  come  before 
them.  We  seem  not  to  have  any  observations  from  the  Legion  de- 
partment in  South  Carolina  of  at  least  a formal  nature,  but  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Committee  of  the  Legion  is  aware  of  much 
concentrated  interest  from  the  State  represented  by  Mr.  Hare. 

The  Congress  itself  has  recognized  the  desperate  plight  of  the 
relatively  few  World  War  veterans  who  encountered  these  dread 
diseases  during  this  period  of  service  and  has  passed  compassionate 
beneficial  laws  to  their  aid.  In  this  connection,  let  me  say  that  the 
record  of  the  World  War  soldier,  in  respect  to  personal  hygiene  and 
cleanliness,  as  disclosed  by  the  records  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  United  States  Army  for  the  war  period,  in  relation  to  the  number 
who  served,  as  to  the  reported  cases  of  syphilis  or  gonorrhea,  reflect 
the  fine  training  and  reaction  to  the  plain  advice  and  information  on 
these  subjects  as  extended  to  them  by  military  physicians  and  com- 
pany officers.  We  seem  to  catch  also  an  atmosphere  that  our  men 
coming  out  of  fine  American  homes,  fresh  from  family  associations, 
seem  to  subconsciously  react  to  the  proposition  that  they  were  on 
dangerous  enterprise  and  that  all  moral,  hygenic  amenities  should  be 
observed.  May  I say  that  the  hamanitarian  laws  that  indicate  a 
recognition  by  the  Congress  of  the  desirability  of  aiding  soldiers  who 
may  have  acquired  venereal  diseases,  innocently  or  through  the  con- 
ventional process,  were  instituted  as  early  as  1923,  and  have  lately 
been  confirmed  by  the  National  Legislature  during  the  present  decade.. 

I should  have  informed  the  subcommittee  that  increasing  interest 
has  been  manifested  through  the  Legion  in  the  observance  of  N ational 
Social  Hygiene  Day  each  year.  Here  again  the  posts  join  with  other 
civic-minded  organizations  and  local  health  authorities  in  the  en- 
couragement of  the  establishment  of  local  clinics  and  the  education 
of  the  public  to  the  necessity  of  early  diagnosis  and  appropriate 
therapeutic  measures. 
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The  region  is  cognizant  of  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
extent  of  this  problem  by  members  of  the  subcommittee  which  has 
been  kind  enough  to  hear  the  scientific  and  clinical  phases  of  the 
gross  picture  by  the  experienced  physicians  who  have  been  before  it. 
VVe  cannot  lend  emphasis  to  these  presentations  because  they  are 
graphic  and  compelling  in  themselves.  The  Legion  is  grateful  for 
the  specialized  knowledge  and  deep  interest  of  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  is  glad  to  have  Mr.  Keefe,  of  Wisconsin,  as  a 
member  of  the  body  because  of  his  information  as  to  the  control 
effort  made  within  his  own  State  and  because  of  the  proposition  that 
so  much  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  Nation-wide  campaign  from 
his  great  State. 

Without  recourse  to  any  effort  on  my  part  to  discuss  the  technical 
or  statistical  phases  of  the  cooperative  effort  as  between  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  so  far,  I conclude  by  saying  that  the 
American  Legion  at  large  pleads  with  the  Congress  to  grant,  through 
appropriation,  a reasonable  sum  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  so  that  the 
advances  already  made  may  not  be  stalemated,  to  the  end  that  these 
loathsome  and  insidious  diseases  may  be  subjugated,  looking  toward 
more  perfect  manhood  and  womanhood.  I think  Mr.  Ludlow  will 
not  take  offense  if  we  say  for  the  record  that  we  entirely  join  him  in 
his  magnificent  and  effective  presentation  to  the  subcommittee. 
He  has  been  a leader  in  this  movement  and  there  is  no  question  in  our 
minds  but  what  Judge  Tarver  and  his  associates  will  give  more  than 
serious  consideration  to  Mr.  Ludlow’s  experience  and  serious  and 
profoundly  honest  concern  and  interest.  The  Legion  recognizes  the 
financial  problems  before  the  Congress  and  for  years  has  advocated 
appropriate  national  defense  measures,  sometimes  like  a voice  alone 
in  the  wilderness.  But  if  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
could  see  its  way  clear  to  take  and  employ  a relatively  insignificant 
sum  to  further  the  prevention  of  these  preventable  diseases  which  sap 
the  vitality  of  individuals,  and  if  left  unchecked  will  sap  the  vitality 
of  the  Nation,  no  finer  contribution  to  the  general  national  defense 
could  be  made,  and  generations  yet  unborn  will  be  thus  permitted  to 
enjoy  life  to  its  fullest  and  most  productive  extent  long  after  we  have 
passed  from  our  sphere  of  influence  or  useful  activity. 

I do  not  discuss  amounts.  Judge  Tarver  and  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  have  been  fully  apprised  of  the  necessities.  I feel  that 
that  is  a matter  which  must  lie  within  the  purview  of  the  law  making 
body,  but  I think  the  Judge  and  his  associates  will  not  take  it  amiss 
if  I express  the  hope  that  not  less  than  the  amount  of  the  original 
authorization  for  the  third  year  of  the  campaign  will  be  made  available. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  CARL  N.  NEUPERT,  WISCONSIN  STATE  BOARD 

OF  HEALTH 

Dr.  Neupert.  Mr.  Chairman  and  committee  members,  the  Cham- 
berlain-Kahn  Act  made  it  possible  in  1919  for  Wisconsin  to  initiate  a 
venereal  disease  prevention  and  control  program.  Wisconsin  was  one 
of  the  few  States  in  which  legislative  appropriations  were  provided  to 
carry  that  program  on.  From  January  1919  until  June  30,  1937, 
there  was  expended  from  cash  moneys  from  Federal  sources  $82,379.72 
and  from  State  appropriations  $600,645.41,  or  a total  of  $683,025.13 
in  17K  years.  The  State  feels  that  this  is  good  business  and  is  glad  to 
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do  its  part.  It  appreciates  the  Federal  assistance  from  the  $3,000,000 
appropriation  of  2 years  ago  and  the  $5,000,000  appropriation  of  last 
year,  and  can  enlarge  and  continue  a most  worth-while  program  with 
its  share  of  the  proposed  $7,000,000. 

The  objectives  in  this  program  are  primarily  humanitarian  and 
economic.  From  an  economic  standpoint,  investments  in  prevention, 
and  therefore  reduction  in  incidence,  of  syphilis  can  be  shown  to  produce 
bountiful  returns.  An  insane  hospital  of  800  beds,  located  near  the 
State  capital  showed,  in  an  initial  survey,  that  13  percent  of  its  inmates 
were  there  as  a result  of  syphilis;  10  years  later,  a similar  survey  re- 
vealed that  this  percentage  had  been  reduced  to  less  than  4.  It  has 
been  accurately  determined  that  each  case  of  insanity  due  to  syphilis 
in  this  hospital  costs  the  State  $5,000  for  care,  and  so  forth,  from  the 
time  of  entry  until  death.  On  this  bases,  if  the  13-percent  ratio  had 
continued,  there  would  have  been  270  more  cases  due  to  syphilis  in 
that  hospital  during  those  10  years  than  there  were.  This  represents 
a saving  of  $1,350,000.  With  similar  circumstances  obtaining  in  the 
northern  State  hospital  for  the  insane  of  equal  size,  there  was  an 
additional  saving  during  that  period  of  $1,350,000,  or  a total  of 
$2,700,000.  This  saving  was  only  one  of  the  many  resulting  from  an 
expenditure  of  tax  moneys  totaling  $683,025.13  as  shown  above.. 

From  a humanitarian  point  of  view,  there  has  been  correspondingly 
a saving  of  suffering,  of  blindness,  dependency,  and  other  losses  as  a 
result  of  congenital  syphilis  prevented  and  other  conditions.  What 
Wisconsin  has  done,  other  States  can  do.  Activities  or  methods,  of 
procedure  employed  to  obtain  these  results  consist  of  (1)  availability 
of  free  blood  tests  to  all  physicians  and  health  officers,  (2)  15  State 
clinics  at  which  those  unable  to  pay  are  treated  free  of  cost.,  (3)  free 
drugs  to  physicians,  and  (4)  a continuous  education  program  involving 
particularly  school  children,  carried  on  by  full-time  social-hygiene 
lecturers,  now  4 in  number,  speaking  on  sex  and  venereal  disease 
information  problems,  in  436  of  the  452  high  schools  of  the  State. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  same  program  is  responsible,  in  part  at 
least,  for  the  favorable  report  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation investigation  in  which  17  percent  of  the  drug  stores  diagnosed 
cases  and  offered  to  sell  remedies  for  venereal  diseases  as  compared  to 
the  national  average  of  62  percent;  and  45  percent  did  not  diagnose 
but  offered  to  sell  remedies  as  compared  to  31  percent  in  the  national 
average;  and  38  percent  refused  to  diagnose  or  sell  remedies,  as  com- 
pared to  the  Federal  average  of  7 percent. 

It  is  our  contention  that  this  program  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
reduction  in  the  incidence  of  syphilis  among  our  people.  The  follow- 
ing data  bear  this  out: 

(1)  The  first  45,000  blood  tests  taken  in  compliance  with  the 
recently  enacted  premarital  examination  law  showed  six-tenths  of  1 
percent  positive. 

(2)  The  report  of  blood  tests  performed  for  private  physicians  in  the 
year  1939  totaled  150,180  with  a positive  incidence  of  seven-tenths  of 
1 percent. 

(3)  Records  of  the  State  board  of  control  of  those  on  probation  as 
the  result  of  law  violations  from  March  15,  1939,  to  March  1940, 
totaling  1,321  cases,  showed  14  positive  blood  tests,  or  an  incidence  of 
1 percent  of  syphilis  in  a particular  group  ordinarily  expected  to  have 
a high  incidence  of  syphilis. 
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And,  finally,  in  the  State  clinics  for  the  year  1938,  there  were  re- 
ported 46  cases  of  initial  syphilitic  lesions  and  62  with  secondary 
syphilis;  5 of  the  12  clinics  reported  no  initial  lesions  during  the  year. 
In  other  words,  most  of  our  syphilis  in  Wisconsin  is  old  syphilis. 
Since  disease  recognizes  no  State  boundaries  and  is  therefore  a national 
problem,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  $7,000,000  for  1940-41 
expenditures  is  one  of  the  finest  possible  investments  from  a humani- 
tarian and  economic  viewpoint,  especially  when  compared  with  the 
great  results  that  can  be  obtained. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  H.  H.  HAZEN,  PRESIDENT,  SOCIAL  HYGIENE 
SOCIETY  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Dr.  H azen.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  speak- 
ing in  support  of  this  appropriation,  and  limiting  my  remarks  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I would  say  that  in  the  fiscal  year  1940  the 
District  was  allowed  $28,386  out  of  the  Venereal  Disease  Control 
Act  appropriation.  If  the  appropriation  for  national  control  of 
venereal  diseases  is  cut  in  the  ratio  that  has  been  proposed  the  Dis- 
trict’s grant  will  be  cut  by  perhaps  $13,000.  This  means  that  the 
progress  which  has  recently  been  made  in  combating  the  diseases  will 
be  lost.  The  Health  Department  must  abandon  plans  for  further 
expansion  in  this  field  and,  in  fact,  will  have  to  plan  for  a definite 
curtailment  next  year. 

The  activities  which  had  been  planned  but  which  must  now  be 
abandoned  if  the  appropriation  asked  for  is  not  granted  are  as  follows: 


Night  clinic  at  Freedmen’s  Hospital: 

3 physicians,  at  $600 1 $1,  800 

Maid |;_l 216 

Clerk 230 


Total 2,246 

Social  worker 1,  800 


Other  activities  which  have  already  been  established  and  trained 
persons  already  on  the  pay  roll  who  will  probably  have  to  be  dis- 
charged are  as  foHows: 


2 physicians,  at  $1,200 $2,  400 

Clerk 1,440 

Nurse _ ^ 1,  800 

Drugs  for  free  distribution  and  miscellaneous  supplies 3,  314 


Total 13,  000 


STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  GERTRUDE  MOORE,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 

COMMISSION  ON  HEALTH,  WASHINGTON  YOUTH  COUNCIL 

Mrs.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman,  syphilis  is  a youth  problem.  Simple 
statistics  will  indicate  its  importance  to  the  younger  citizens  of 
America.  Figures  from  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
show  that  the  annual  attack  rate  of  syphilis  for  persons  25  years  of  age 
is  almost  60  percent.  Moreover,  estimates  indicate  that  out  of 
100,000  persons  born  alive,  over  10,500  will  acquire  syphilis  by  the 
age  of  55  years,  and  more  than  6,200  of  these  people  will  be  infected  by 
the  time  they  are  25  years  old. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  syphilis  as  a youth  problem  which  is 
important  to  young  people.  That  is  congenital  syphilis.  There  are 
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each  year  about  25,000  stillbirths  due  to  syphilis,  and  about  60,000 
children  are  born  with  the  infection. 

Again,  in  cold  statistics,  syphilis  is  related  to  youth,  because  85  per- 
cent of  the  brides  and  05  percent  of  the  grooms  are  under  30  years  of 
age.  In  human  terms,  these  figures  mean  that  most  of  the  babies 
born  with  congenital  syphilis,  and  most  of  the  stillbirths  due  to 
syphilis,  are  of  parents  in  the  youth  category,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  emphasise  the  sorrow  and  unhappiness  which  results  from  such 
needless  tragedies. 

The  American  Youth  Commission,  which  is  a unit  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  and  which  includes  in  its  membership  such 
outstanding  civic  leaders  as  Owen  D.  Young  and  Henry  I.  Harriman, 
recently  listed  the  venereal  diseases  as  one  of  the  ‘'preventable  physical 
disasters”  of  youth.  I have  attached  several  pertinent  extracts  from 
that  report. 

Youth  and  its  organizations,  in  churches,  clubs,  schools,  and 
industry,  recognize  the  threats  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  to  its  health, 
and  are  vitally  interested  and  active  in  doing  something  about  the 
problem. 

In  our  work  here  in  Washington  through  the  Washington  Youth 
Council,  an  independent  federation  of  youth  organizations  and  youth- 
serving  agencies,  we  have  been  aware  not  only  of  local  youth  interest, 
but  through  correspondence  and  personal  discussion  we  know  of  youth 
projects  throughout  the  Nation. 

I do  not  wish  to  burden  the  committee  with  an  extended  report  of 
youth  activities  against  syphilis.  It  is  enough  to  point  out  that  they 
have  been  varied  and  widespread  in  interest,  primarily  along  the  lines 
of  education  of  individuals  and  of  arousing  communities  to  the  need 
of  establishing  adequate  facilities  to  control  the  problem. 

There  is  one  particular  point  which  I wish  to  stress,  however. 
That  is  the  fact  that  generally  little  progress  has  been  possible  without 
the  stimulus  of  State  and  Federal  financial  aid.  The  simple  fact 
seems  to  be  that  even  when  the  problem  has  been  recognized  in  a 
given  community,  progress  has  been  seriously  retarded  because  the 
basic  funds  were  not  available. 

This  has  been  true  in  Washington.  Until  this  past  year  we  did 
not  have  a full-time  venereal  disease  control  officer  in  charge  of  the 
local  program.  Yet  Washington  had  the  third  highest  syphilis  rate 
of  cities  of  comparable  size.  Today  we  have  a full-time  director,  and 
he  is  rapidly  putting  the  venereal  disease  control  program  for  the 
Capital  of  the  Nation  on  its  feet.  We  expect  to  see  signs  of  definite 
progress  soon. 

But,  the  fact  is,  that  unless  this  full-time  director  can  remain  on 
the  job — and  he  is  here  as  a direct  result  of  Federal  assistance  through 
the  Venereal  Disease  Control  Act  of  May  24,  1938 — the  chances  of 
holding  our  own  in  Washington  against  the  spirochete  of  syphilis  are 
practically  nil. 

This  Washington  situation  is  but  one  indication  of  the  trend  toward 
the  control  of  the  venereal  diseases  which  F ederal  legislation  has  made 
possible.  In  the  Journal  of  Social  Hugiene  for  December  1939, 
Assistant  Surgeon  General  it.  A.  Vonderlehr  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  reports  some  figures  which  seem  of  particular 
significance.  He  points  out  that  there  are  now  25  States  with  pre- 
marital or  prenatal  laws  or  both,  and  that  9 of  the  premarital  laws 
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and  14  of  the  prenatal  laws  were  enacted  during  the  past  year.  Such 
laws  are  of  particular  significance  to  youth,  as  experience  in  Con- 
necticut indicates.  In  Connecticut,  during  the  period  of  3 % years 
which  the  premarital  law  has  been  in  effect,  the  congenital  syphilis 
rate  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  50  percent.  To  us,  that  means 
healthier  and  liapper  families.  To  keep  the  present  laws  in  operation, 
and  to  spread  them  to  very  State,  requires  that  adequate  facilities 
continue  to  be  available  in  every  State.  And  that  means  that  Federal 
aid  must  continue  for  some  time  at  the  minimum  level  authorized  in 
the  La  Follette-Bulwinkle  bill. 

Dr.  Vonderlehr  also  reported  that  blood  tests  have  shown  a tre- 
mendous increase.  The  total  for  1939  was  2,000,000  greater  than 
1938,  which  certainly  indicates  that  the  diagnostic  campaign  is  getting 
under  way.  Gonorrhea  tests  have  also  increased,  he  reported,  which 
is  some  indication  that  attention  is  beginning  to  be  paid  to  the  twin 
scourge  of  syphilis. 

We  feel  that  these  gains  in  diagnostic  programs  have  a direct  rela- 
tionship not  only  to  the  premarital  and  prenatal  laws,  but  to  Federal 
financial  aid  and  technical  assistance  to  the  various  State  laboratories. 

Of  particular  importance  to  youth  was  Dr.  Vonderlehr s report 
that  the  number  of  clinics  has  increased  from  1,746  in  1938  to  2,405 
in  1939.  This  means  to  youth  that  infected  persons  without  sufficient 
funds  to  be  able  to  go  to  a private  physician  are  more  likely  to  get 
treatment  at  a public  clinic.  Many  clinics  are  far  from  perfect  in 
their  physical  set-up  as  well  as  in  the  way  they  treat  patients,  but 
improvements  are  being  noticed  even  now.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  Washington.  And  the  fact  that  more  clinics  are  accessible  to 
infected  persons  means  that  more  of  the  public-health  problems  of 
syphilis — which  are  the  infectious  cases — can  get  treatment  which 
will  render  them  noninfectious  and  less  of  a danger  to  the  community. 
This  progress  in  Washington  is  directly  traceable  to  Federal  assist- 
ance, and  this  statement  is  borne  out  by  information  from  other 
localities  also. 

The  number  of  doses  of  the  arsenical  drugs  used  to  treat  syphilis 
increased  from  9,808,000  in  1937  to  10,656,000  in  1938.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  the  drugs  were  made  available  by  the  States  to  private  practi- 
tioners to  use  in  their  treatment  of  semi-indigent  persons.  There- 
fore, it  is  now  possible  for  a person  who  has  a little  money  but  not 
enough  to  pay  the  private  physician’s  full  price  to  get  treatment  from 
a private  physician  because  the  major  item  of  costs,  the  drugs,  is 
now  eliminated.  To  cut  the  appropriation  would  make  this  impos- 
sible, and  the  result  would  not  be  a rush  to  clinics,  because  many 
people  will  not  go  into  them  for  many  reasons,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
may  well  be  a neglect  of  the  disease,  and  the  consequential  spread  of 
syphilis  throughout  the  community. 

As  I say,  these  facts  seem  impressive  to  young  people.  Some  of  us 
are  paying  taxes,  and  when  we  look  at  the  tremendous  amount  we  have 
to  spend  each  year  to  pay  for  the  results  of  syphilis  in  institutions,  a 
sum  of  $7,000,000  looks  like  cheap  insurance  to  us. 

But  it  also  seems  to  us  that  there  is  more  than  a quantitative  aspect 
to  this  picture.  It’s  hard  to  realize  sometimes  that  statistics  are 
people.  And  the  important  thing,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  quality  of 
care  people  get  in  clinics  and  in  their  doctor’s  office.  We  note  that 
Surgeon  General  Parran’s  annual  report  shows  103,000  persons  dis- 
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charged  from  clinics  as  cured  or  with  syphilis  arrested.  That  figure 
to  us  represents  103,000  persons  whole  again  in  body.  They  can  go 
look  for  a job.  If  they  are  lucky,  perhaps  they  can  enter  again  into 
a productive  life.  But  at  least  they  have  the  opportunity  to  add 
their  productive  capacity  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

The  thing  which  it  seems  important  to  stress  is  that  we  must 
continue  to  raise  the  quality  of  the  work  in  the  antivenereal  disease 
program.  Doctors  and  public-health  experts  tell  us  that  the  im- 
portant thing  is  to  keep  people  in  treatment  for  the  length  of  time 
necessary  to  render  the  infection  noncommunicable.  And  from  the 
clinics  we  have  seen,  and  the  reports  which  have  come  to  us,  that  is 
largely  a problem  of  technical  training  plus  a lot  of  human  under- 
standing. Such  things  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  columns  of 
numbers  or  in  dollars  and  cents.  Yet  they  are  the  things  which  will 
count  in  the  long  run. 

The  future  of  the  program  today  seems  to  be  bound  up  in  dollars 
and  cents  terms,  however.  The  authorized  appropriation  under  the 
Venereal  Disease  Control  Act  of  1938  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  is 
$7,000,000.  That  is  a minimum  figure.  It  was  understood  to  be  as 
such  by  all  of  those  many  persons  from  all  walks  of  life  and  from  all 
professions  who  testified  before  the  Congress  when  the  original  measure 
was  under  consideration.  Yet  we  are  faced  today  with  a Budget 
recommendation  of  only  $3,000,000 — $2,000,000  under  the  present 
appropriation  and  $4,000,000  under  the  minimum  authorization. 

To  youth,  such  a conception  of  economy  is  incomprehensible.  The 
youth  of  America  made  itself  quite  clear  on  this  subject  last  July  4 
when  736  delegates  representing  4,700,000  young  people  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  at  the  Model  Congress  of  Youth  in  Milwaukee  in  1937  the  American 
Youth  Congress  recognized  the  peculiar  importance  to  youth  of  the  control  of 
the  venereal  diseases;  and 

Whereas  Federal  funds  are  needed  to  supplement  State  moneys  for  the  develop- 
ment of  adequate  venereal  disease  control  programs:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved , That  the  individuals  and  organizations  represented  in  this  Congress 
of  Youth  support  the  appropriation  of  $7,000,000  for  control  of  the  venereal  dis- 
eases in  1941  as  authorized  in  the  La  Follette  Bulwinkle  Act  of  1938. 

This  resolution  was  in  addition  to  another  which  urged  the  develop- 
ment in  every  community  of  the  nine-point  community  control  pro- 
gram recommended  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

Youth  of  America  recognize  that  the  real  wealth  and  defense  of  the 
Nation  lies  in  a healthy  people.  Everyone  seems  to  understand  that 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea  constitute  real  threats  to  the  health  of  our 
people  and  especially  our  youth.  The  battle  with  the  germs  of  these 
diseases  has  only  begun,  but  we  have  the  weapons  and  the  will  to 
defeat  them.  If  we  pause  now,  we  not  only  will  lose  the  battle,  but  we 
will  lose  all  of  the  time,  effort,  and  money  we  have  invested  in  this 
thoroughly  worthwhile  ahd  humane  enterprise. 

There  are  two  final  points  that  I would  like  to  make. 

First,  as  a woman,  through  my  work  in  the  Washington  Youth 
Council  Health  Commission,  I have  come  to  understand  what  syphilis 
and  gonorrhea  can  mean  to  me  and  my  family  and  my  children.  And 
in  so  understanding  this  problem,  the  fact  that  so  many,  many  young 
parents  do  not  understand  it — are  not  aware  of  it— causes  me  to  do  all 
in  my  power  to  help  bring  to  them  this  vital  knowledge,  and  make 
available  to  them  the  chance  for  health  and  happiness. 
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Second,  as  an  individual  and  a youth  who  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
help  in  this  fight,  1 want  to  say  that  I feel  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
our  elders  to  recognize  that  youth  has  taken  hold  of  one  of  the  major 
problems  of  the  day  with  an  energy  and  a will  which  cannot  be  denied. 
It  will  be  a contribution  to  the  cause  of  building  good  citizenship  in 
the  adults  of  tomorrow,  and  a sense  of  what  real  economy  means,  when 
the  committee  recommends  the  appropriation  of  the  full  authorized 
amount  of  $7,000,000  to  control  the  venereal  diseases  among  the  whole 
population  of  the  United  States. 

Extracts  From  the  Report  of  the  American  Youth  Commission 

November  27,  1939 

The  great  deficiency  in  health  facilities  and  medical  care  available  for  American 
youth  demands  an  immediate  Nation-wide  public  health  program,  with  Federal 
support  and  “on  a scale  never  before  attempted  in  this  country,”  the  American 
Youth  Commission,  of  which  Owen  D.  Young  is  acting  chairman,  recommended 
yesterday. 

The  crisis  in  world  affairs  brought  about  by  war  makes  such  action  even  more 
urgent  for  the  national  welfare,  the  statement  said,  asserting  further  than  “society 
in  one  way  or  another  has  to  pay  the  bill”  for  the  waste  in  human  efficiency  caused 
by  ill  health. 


Although  youth  is  generally  considered  a healthful  period  in  life,  the  Commission 
noted,  such  severe  but  preventable  “physical  disasters”  as  tuberculosis,  venereal 
diseases,  appendicitis  fatalities,  rheumatic  heart  disease  and  deaths  of  mothers  in 
childbirth  are  prevalent  among  youths. 


The  commission  painted  a dark  statistical  picture  of  health  facilities  available 
to  youth.  It  quoted  a survey  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  which  showed 
that  only.  10  percent  of  college  students  had  taken  hygiene  courses  in  either 
high  school  or  college,  and  that  probably  no  more  than  6 percent  of  all  youths 
underwent  annual  pl^sical  examinations. 


The  American  Youth  Commission  was  formed  in  1935  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  which  is  a nongovernmental  organization  composed  of  major  na- 
tional educational  associations  and  institutions.  The  commission,  for  the  last  4 
years,  has  been  conducting  an  extensive  series  of  studies  and  field  researches  with 
the  object  of  working  out  a comprehensive  program  for  the  care  and  education 
of  American  youth. 


The  commission  is  convinced  that  any  public-health  program  that  will  effec- 
tively strengthen  the  Nation  must  have  some  financial  support  from  the  Federal 
Government.  The  inequalities  among  the  States  in  their  financial  ability  to  sup- 
port social  services  are  so  great  that  the  improvements  necessary  for  national 
security  cannot  be  assured  by  reliance  on  only  State  and  local  resources.  The 
program  should,  however,  operate  mainly  through  the  States  and  through  local 
agencies  that  are  best  able  to  judge  of  local  needs  and  locally  acceptable  methods. 

Every  illness  prevented  and  every  young  man  or  woman  set  on  the  road  to  a 
healthy,  useful  life  are  gains  far  beyond  their  cost  in  dollars.  No  time  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  the  present  to  take  every  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
for  national  improvement  which  have  been  made  available  by  advances  in  medical 
science. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  F.  SNOW,  AMERICAN  SOCIAL 

HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION 

Dr.  Snow.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I have 
been  asked  by  those  testifying  today  and  by  many  who  have  sent 
their  views  from  distant  States  to  sum  up  briefly  our  reasons  for 
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asking  you  to  recommend  the  appropriation  of  the  whole  $7,000,000 
authorized  for  the  next  fiscal  year  under  the  terms  of  the  Venereal 
Disease  Control  Act  of  May  24,  1938. 

The  25  witnesses  here  today  to  testify  represent  physicians,  health 
authorities,  leaders  of  industry  and  commerce,  women’s  organizations, 
social  work,  the  American  Legion,  other  citizen  groups.  They  were 
suggested  as  witnesses  by  all  these  groups  because  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  scientific,  medical,  social,  and  human-relations  problems  of 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea  in  every  State,  and  what  may  be  done  to  control 
and  gradually  to  eradicate  these  diseases  from  the  Nation. 

You  informed  us  that  you  have  before  you  full  information  regard- 
ing the  nature,  extent,  and  great  economic  damage  caused  by  these 
diseases;  and  that  all  the  members  of  the  committee  are  fullv  in 
sympathy  with  doing  everything  which  can  possibly  be  done  to  stamp 
out  these  infections  which  take  such  frightful  toll  of  human  efficiency 
and  happiness  as  well  as  money  and  lives. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  limited  our  testimony  to  showing  by 
reference  to  actual  work  being  done  and  to  the  facts  presented  in  the 
testimony  of  previous  hearings  that  this  act  is  successfully  accom- 
plishing its  purpose,  and  that  there  is  need  for  the  addition  of 
$4,000,000  to  the  3 million  now  proposed  in  the  Budget  for  1940-41. 
This  need  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

Two  million  of  this  addition  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  present 
level  of  Federal  participation  in  providing  for  the  vigorous  growth 
and  perfection  of  the  diagnostic,  treatment,  and  follow-up  services 
which  the  States  and  their  city  and  county  subdivisions  have  already 
established,  and  into  which  they  are  now  putting  more  than  dollar-for- 
dollar  of  State  and  local  tax  mone3rs. 

The  sixth  million  is  urgently  needed  for  developing  a vigorous 
program  of  Nation-wide  expansion  of  the  attack  on  gonorrhea,  such 
as  has  signalized  the  campaign  against  syphilis. 

The  seventh  million  is  important  for  (1)  maintaining  and  expand- 
ing practical  education  and  training  of  professional  and  other  groups 
who  in  official  or  voluntary  activities  are  contributing  their  services 
to  extend  this  program  to  all  parts  of  every  State  and  to  teach  people 
of  all  ages  what  they  should  know  about  these  diseases;  and  (2)  for 
intensive  work  in  States  and  areas  particularly  affected  by  emergency 
or  other  situations  related  to  these  diseases.  For  example,  just  now 
the  activities  of  Army  and  Navy  training  centers  in  the  South,  and 
the  assembling  of  large  bodies  of  temporary  workers  in  essential  in- 
dustries in  the  north  central  States  produce  conditions  and  problems 
of  venereal  disease  control,  to  meet  which  the  local  communities  and 
States  are  not  equipped  with  either  experienced  personnel  or  money. 
Such  States  should  have  additional  Federal  assistance  until  local  au- 
thorities and  civic  organizations  can  get  organized  effectively. 

In  other  words,  $5,000,000  are  vitally  essential  just  to  keep  the 
work  already  established  growing  satisfactorily  throughout  the 
country,  and  to  prevent  collapse  and  perhaps  permanent  ruin  of  the 
work  in  many  States. 

The  remaining  $2,000,000  originally  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year 
1940-41  are  urgently  needed  to  establish  new  work  concerning  which 
there  is  insistent  public  demand  and  an  increasing  unrest  and  anxiety 
over  what  seems  to  many  citizens  unnecessary  delay  in  attacking 
gonorrhea;  and  in  aiding  communities  and  the  armed  forces  jointly  to 
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cope  with  .the  insidious  damage  caused  by  these  diseases  and  allied 
evils.  It  is  desirable  that  the  committee  recommend  that  at  least  a 
million  of  this  sum  be  considered  available  for  the  latter  purpose  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Surgeon  General  in  conference  with  the 
State  Health  authorities  and  others  concerned  will  use  it  as  necessary 
for  these  and  other  emergency  purposes  related  to  the  control  of  the 
venereal  diseases. 

All  the  statements  and  correspondence  presented  for  reference 
this  morning  illustrate  the  favorable  opinion  of  those  best  qualified 
to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  “out  in  the  diggings.”  The 
surveys  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  and  every  Gallup  poll  in  the  past  2 years  (and  there 
have  been  something  like  seven  of  them)  have  registered  widespread 
approval  of  the  Federal  Government’s  participation  in  this  work  as 
planned. 

Dr.  Baker  of  Alabama,  has  presented  for  your  reference  convincing 
letters  of  all  the  State  health  officers.  President  F.  D.  Patterson  of 
Tuskegee  is  one  of  the  witnesses  who  would  have  spoken  particularly 
in  behalf  of  this  Federal  assistance  as  it  affects  the  health  of  the 
Negro  population.  I have  here  hundreds  of  similar  letters  of  doctors, 
nurses,  and  informed  citizens,  and  of  young  men  and  women  who 
have  taken  the  training  courses  set  up  for  the  venereal  disease  control 
work.  These  newspaper  clippings  selected  from  many  thousands 
received  during  the  past  year  from  every  State  indicate  the  same 
informed  public  support.  Similar  evidence  may  be  found  in  the 
popular  acclaim  now  being  given  Warner  Brothers  new  film  “The 
Story  of  Dr.  Ehrlich’s  Magic  Bullet”  in  which  Edward  G.  Robinson 
and  a remarkable  supporting  cast  portray  the  dramatic  story  of 
syphilis.  An  equally  dramatic  and  timely  film  could  be  built  around 
the  life  of  Dr.  Neisser  who  discovered  the  gonococcus,  and  the 
scientists  and  clinicians  who  are  today  so  painstakingly  developing 
and  safeguarding  the  use  of  other  marvelous  drugs  such  as  sulphona- 
mide  compounds  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

There  is  probably  nothing  the  Government  can  do  for  health  con- 
servation just  now  that  is  of  more  importance  than  appropriating 
the  full  authorized  amount  for  continuing  this  work  along  the  lines 
in  behalf  of  which  we  are  testifying  this  morning.  This  is  not  con- 
sidered by  the  public  an  increase  in  the  Budget  for  1940-41,  but  as 
the  sum  agreed  upon  for  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of  Congress  in 
passing  the  act. 

The  program  has  been  so  successfully  carried  out  by  the  Surgeon 
General  and  the  State  health  authorities  in  cooperation  with  the 
medical  and  allied  professions  that  there  is  no  conflict  of  interests 
or  limitation  of  State  autonomy  and  liberty  in  developing  the  most 
effective  work.  Also  there  is  no  Federcl  commitment  to  a policy  or 
methods  of  dealing  with  these  diseases,  which  cannot  be  operated 
under  or  merged  with  any  future  administrative  plans  which  may  be 
adopted  for  dealing  with  public  health  and  medical  care  throughout 
the  Nation.  On  the  contrary,  this  act  for  assistance  to  the  States  in 
the  control  of  venereal  diseases  and  the  authorized  appropriations 
constitute  a practical  testing  ground  for  what  may  be  best  and  most 
economical  in  Federal-State  cooperation  in  the  great  field  of  conserva- 
tion of  national  vitality. 
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Billions  of  dollars  being  spent  in  rehabilitating  farms  and  homes 
and  industries,  with  the  expectation  that  the  money  will  be  returned 
in  40  years  or  less.  These  are  considered  good  investments  in  human 
welfare  and  future  prosperity  of  the  Nation.  Without  any  reservation, 
it  can  be  claimed  that  annual  investments  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  funds  now,  to  control  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  will  be  returned 
many  times  over  in  actual  savings  of  taxes  and  private  expenditures 
within  much  less  than  40  years,  through  lessened  demands  on  hospitals 
and  institutions  caring  for  victims  of  insanity,  blindness,  permament 
crippling,  and  chronic  illness  caused  by  syphilis  and  gonorrhea. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I have  a series  of  telegrams,  letters,  charts,  and 
illustrative  data  which  I am  asked  to  submit  for  your  reference.  I 
have  selected  a few  telegrams  for  the  record  and  will  file  the  rest  of 
this  material  with  you  temporarily  for  any  reference  by  the  committee. 

As  citizens,  we  cannot  move  to  appropriate  the  $7,000,000  for 
continued  Federal  cooperation  in  the  control  of  the  venereal  diseases 
for  the  fiscal  year  1941;  but  I hope  we  can  move  your  committee  to 
recommend  this  $7,000,000  as  originally  authorized  when  Congress  so 
carefully  considered  launching  this  program  2 years  ago.  If  you  do 
so  recommend,  we  can  assure  you  the  public  throughout  the  Nation 
will  approve  your  action. 

[Telegrams] 

As  editors  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal  believe  our  million  subscribers  and 
many  times  3}{  million  readers  heartily  endorse  full  appropriation  as  originally 
planned  by  public  heaUh  authorities  for  their  long-range  program  to  eliminate 
venereal  disease  among  American  people.  Believe  our  readers  will  deplore  any 
shortsighted  economy  in  this  so  important  field.  Wish  to  urge  the  real  economy 
of  continuing  this  lifesaving  program  as  planned  and  overwhelmingly  endorsed 
by  all  polls  of  American  public  opinion. 

Bruce  Gould  and  Beatrice  Blackmar  Gould, 

Co-Editors , Ladies’  Home  Journal . 


Greatly  regret  meetings  in  Chicago  prevent  my  testifying  Tuesday,  in  behalf 
of  $7,000,000  appropriation  for  Federal  assistance,  venereal-disease  control  work 
next  fiscal  year.  Please  tell  committee  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  throughout  the  country  support  this  program  and  splendid  work  which 
has  been  established  in  all  States  under  the  encouragement  of  this  Federal 
assistance.  The  damages  caused  by  failure  to  provide  the  full  amount  authorized 
would  be  most  serious  in  all  States  and  in  many  irreparable.  I have  tried  in 
previous  testimony  to  present  convincing  argument  for  establishing  and  continu- 
ing this  important  work.  Those  arguments  apply  to  the  present  situation. 

Saidie  Orr  Dunbar, 

President,  General  F ederation  of  Women’s  Clubs . 


Very  sorry  I cannot  attend  hearing  today  in  House  on  $7,000,000  Federal 
appropriation  for  control  venereal  diseases.  We  are  deeply  interested  this  matter 
for  welfare  of  industry  and  efficient  production  as  well  as  on  humanitarian  grounds. 
I testified  at  original  hearing  in  Senate  2 years  ago  and  would  like  repeat  what 
I said  then  that  with  all  the  billions  being  spent  for  soil  and  economic  conserva- 
tion we  ought  to  be  able  to  spend  a few  millions  on  human  conservation.  Dr. 
Parran  is  doing  magnificient  job  and  his  undertaking  should  have  the  financial 
support  as  originally  planned. 

John  Benson, 

President , American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 
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Yours  2d  just  received.  Engagements  require  my  presence  New  York  on  the 
5th,  otherwise  should  be  very  glad  to  appear  before  Appropriations  Committee 
to  support  and  urge  appropriation  of  the  full  authorized  amount  in  order  that 
the  work  outlined  for  1941  may  be  carried  on  without  interruption.  I regard 
this  work  of  major  importance  to  the  Nation  and  trust  the  Congress  will  make 
it  possible  for  everything  to  be  done.  You  may  use  this  telegram  in  lieu  of 
personal  appearance  also  the  artiele  published  in  your  magazine.^ 

Oscar  Johnston, 

President , Delta  & Pine  Land  Co.  >f  Mississippi. 


Am  sorry  on  account  of  other  engagements  and  a spell  of  flu  I cannot  attend 
the  venereal  disease  hearing  tomorrow  morning.  I regret  my  inability  to  attend 
especially  in  view  of  my  belief  that  even  the  full  amount  authorized  by  the  act 
for  the  prevention  of  venereal  disease  will  not  be  enough  to  carry  on  this  much- 
needed  work.  Syphilis  is  preventable.  The  way  to  control  the  spread  of  this 
infection  is  through  early  recognition,  treatment,  and  other  well-tried  measures. 
This  costs  money  but  pays  large  dividends. 

M.  J.  Rosenau, 

Professor,  Preventive  Medicine,  University  of  North  Carolina. 


Hearing  before  General  Assembly  in  Frankfort  prevents  my  appearing  in 
support  of  the  appropriation  of  the  authorization  for  venereal  diseases.  Upon 
the  passage  of  the  La  Follette-Bulwinkle  bill  authorizing  the  gradual  set-up  from 
three  to  five,  and  then  seven  million  dollars,  we  laid  out  a careful  program  to 
control  syphilis  in  Kentucky.  Our  legislature  has  passed  premarital  and  ante- 
natal examination  bills.  Our  local  governments  have  ma.de  the  increased  appro- 
priations necessary  for  matching.  We  are  examining  in  our  laboratories  from 
five  to  nine  hundred  specimens  each  day  as  compared  with  twelve  hundred  each 
week  2 years  ago.  We  are  giving  adequate  treatment  to  more  than  two-thirds 
of  our  new  cases  as  compared  with  one-tenth  2 years  ago.  We  have  90  clinics 
caring  for  the  poor  in  88  counties.  The  vast  majority  of  the  new  cases  are  in 
young  men  and  we  feel  sure  the  Congress  will  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  is 
going  to  require  t'he  brains  and  brawn  of  men  more  than  guns  and  airplanes  to 
preserve  our  democracy  either  in  war  or  peace.  Failure  to  sustain  this  promise 
which  the  Congress  made  to  the  States  when  it  passed  the  La  Follette-Bulwinkle 
bill  unanimously  would  cause  a recession  in  public-health  work  that  would  be  a 
very  real  calamity  in  every  State  that  has  an  organized  medical  profession  or  a 
health  department. 

A.  T.  McCormack,  M.  D., 

State  Commissioner  of  Health  of  Kentucky . 


Regret  my  inability  to  be  present  at  hearing  tomorrow  on  appropriation  for 
venereal  disease  control.  In  my  opinion  the  appropriation  of  $7,000,000  urgently 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  sacrifice  of  gains  already  made  in  all  States  and  in 
important  activities  of  training  additional  professional  personnel  to  augment 
present  very  inadequate  number  and  in  research  looking  toward  more  effective, 
less  dangerous,  and  less  expensive  methods  of  treatment.  Control  of  venereal 
disease,  especially  syphilis,  is  most  vital  public  health  problem  of  today,  approach- 
able only  through  support  of  public  funds.  Withdrawal  of  continued  adequate 
support  now  might  lose  all  gains  so  far  made  and  waste  money  so  far  spent. 

J.  E.  Moore,  M.  D , 

Professor  and  director  syphilis  clinic,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Hospital. 


Regret  previous  engagements  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  venereal 
disease  hearing  in  Washington  tomorrow  morning.  Wish  to  state,  however,  that 
any  curtailment  in  Federal  appropriations  will  seriously  hamper  venereal  disease 
control  activities  in  New  York  State. 

Edward  S.  Godfrey,  Jr., 
Commissioner  of  Health,  New  Yr>rk  State. 
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Missouri  now  treating  3,556  cases  of  venereal  disease  with  own  facilities  and 
estimate  an  equal  number  not  being  treated.  Continuation  of  program  impossible 
without  Federal  assistance. 

H.  F.  Parker,  M.  D., 

State  Health  Commissioner  of  Missouri. 


The  Antisyphilis  Committee  of  the  Allegheny  County  Medical  Society  and  the 
venereal  disease  control  lay  committee  request  that  no  cut  be  made  in  the  national 
venereal  disease  control  budget.  We  cannot  let  up  in  our  fight  against  this  great 
plague.  We  have  at  least  fifty-thousand  cash  available  in  Allegheny  County  for 
matching  purposes.  Any  cut  in  the  Federal  appropriation  will  jeopardize”  our 
local  program  as  well  as  others  throughout  the  Nation.  Regret  my  inability  to 
appear  personally. 

W.  W.  McFarland, 

Executive  Director , General  Health  Council , Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Approve  entirely  in  agreement. 


Hans  Zinsser, 

Professor  of  Bacteriology , Harvard  University. 


Marylanders  everywhere  are  deeply  interested  in  the  campaign  against  syphilis. 
Important  engagements  of  long  standing  prevent  attendance  at  hearing  on 
requested  $7,000,000  appropriation.  Urgently  request  committee  to  approve  this 
appropriation. 

Marie  O.  H.  Bauerxschmidt, 
Executive  Secretary  Public  School  Association,  Baltimore. 


Sorry,  just  arrived  home  today  to  hear  about  the  hearing.  Wish  I could  have 
been  there  to  help  you.  Best  regards. 


Paul  Cornell, 
Washington,  Conn. 


Sorry  am  unable  to  attend  hearing.  Hope  authorized  appropriation  S7, 000, 000 
for  venereal-disease  control  for  year  1940-41  may  be  assured.  Unusual  opportu- 
nity for  present  generation  and  posterity. 

Frank  C.  Hanrahan, 

County  Manager,  Arlington  County,  Va. 


Tuesday,  March  5,  1940. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  CARL  A.  WILZBACH,  COMMISSIONER  OF 

HEALTH,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Mr.  Wilzbach.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  aside 
from  appearing  in  behalf  of  appropriation  of  the  full  amount  au- 
thorized for  venereal  disease  control  assistance  in  1940-41,  I wish  to 
add  to  the  testimony  presented  by  the  witnesses  today,  through  em- 
phasizing the  value  to  industry  of  the  program  which  has  been  built 
up.  It  is  important,  I think,  also  to  stress  the  voluntary  financial 
support  which  is  being  provided  by  leaders  of  business  and  industry 
in  addition  to  funds  supplied  by  Federal  and  State  Governments. 

Cincinnati  has  been  fortunate  in  having  an  active  social  hygiene 
society  for  more  than  20  years.  This  work  has  been  financed  as  a 
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part  of  the  Public  Health  Federation,  a branch  of  the  Community 
Chest.  When  Ur.  Parran  started  his  drive  against  syphilis,  his 
recommendations  like  seeds  fell  not  only  on  fertile  soil  but  ground 
that  had  been  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  watered  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Social  Hygiene  Society,  cooperating  with  city  officials,  the 
board  of  health,  the  county  medical  society,  the  Public  Health  Feder- 
ation, and  leaders  of  civic  groups,  industrial  leaders,  and  the  general 
public.  A professional  committee  was  organized  composed  of  physi- 
cians, dentists,  nurses,  and  public  health  workers.  Existing  facili- 
ties and  services — both  public  and  private — for  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  the  venereal  diseases  were  coordinated.  Emphasis  was  placed 
on  finding  patients  with  syphilis  and  getting  them  treated  promptly. 

The  owner  of  one  of  our  large  industrial  plants,  after  learning  the 
need  for  finding  syphilis  among  workers,  had  all  his  employees  exam- 
ined. Treatment  followed,  and,  under  the  influence  of  a special 
industrial  committee  for  the  control  of  syphilis,  similar  activities  in 
other  industries  have  grown  steadily.  In  this  work,  both  the  official 
and  voluntary  agencies  interested  were  fortunate  in  having  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  Dr.  Albert  Russell,  surgeon  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  plan  has  now  been  in  operation  for  more  than  2 years  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  Hamilton  County,  and  seems  to  be  an  effective  method 
for  examining  and  stimulating  the  treatment  and  follow-up  of  large 
numbers  of  people.  Unfortunately,  your  time  will  not  permit  of  a 
description  of  how  this  friendly  cooperation  between  health  and  medi- 
cal authorities,  industries,  and  the  general  public  has  worked  out. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  has  been  successful;  and  demonstrates  that 
control  of  venereal  diseases  can  be  extended  to  employees  in  industry 
to  the  great  advantage  of  themselves  and  their  families. 

The  continued  participation  of  the  Federal  Government  through 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  and  provision  of  needed  advice  and 
assistance  from  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  will  permit  of 
steady  growth  of  such  work  throughout  the  United  States  among  this 
vitally  important  group  of  the  population. 

Judging  by  Cincinnati’s  experience,  there  is  no  question  but  what 
citizens  will  fully  cooperate  through  the  provisions  of  both  official 
and  voluntary  state  and  local  funds;  but  leadership  and  encourage- 
ment of  Federal  participation  is  necessary. 

I submit  for  reference  by  members  of  the  committee  a recent  article 
of  mine  which  gives  the  details  of  the  syphilis  control  program  in 
industry  which  I have  mentioned. 


Monday,  March  4,  1940. 

APPROPRIATION  FOR  NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 

STATEMENT  OF  SAMUEL  C.  PATTERSON,  REPRESENTATIVE, 
INTERNATIONAL  WORKERS  ORDER 

Mr.  Tarver.  Would  you  state  your  name  to  the  stenographer? 
Mr.  Patterson.  Samuel  C.  Patterson. 

Mr.  Tarver.  In  what  capacity  do  you  appear? 
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Mr.  Patterson.  A representative  of  the  International  Workers 
Order.  We  have  a membership  of  161,000  and  20,000  youths. 

Mr.  Tarver.  Well  all  right,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Patterson.  I am  here  to  protest  the  cut  in  the  appropriation 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration.  My  organization  enrolls  its 
members  from  among  the  working  people  in  the  mills,  in  the  mines, 
and  the  industrial  centers — the  poor  people.  Therefore,  we  are  very 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  those  people.  I have  traveled  all  over  the 
country  in  the  capacity  of  national  field  organizer  and  can  cite  concrete 
examples  of  the  miserable  conditions  and  hopelessness  in  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  young  people  are  facing  the  future.  I 
can  cite  an  example,  in  Homestead,  Pa.,  and  other  steel  towns  where 
they  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  youths  coming  out  of  school 
with  absolutely  no  prospect  of  jobs. 

Many  of  them  come  out  of  school  before  they  are  graduated  because 
their  parents  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  schooling.  And  when  they  do 
come  out  of  the  schools  they  have  no  means  of  support.  Industry  is 
closed  to  them  for  employment.  Also  there  is  no  opportunity  to  learn 
a trade  or  for  apprenticeship  training  for  these  young  people.  As  far 
as  the  recreational  facilities  are  concerned  in  this  town,  and  this  town 
is  typical  of  many  of  the  towns,  there  are  none  and  the  youth  are  forced 
to  spend  their  leisure  time  in  saloons  and  pool  parlors  where  character 
building  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Keefe.  Judge,  may  I suggest  this?  I do  not  want  to  hurry  you 
at  all  but  some  of  us  would  like  to  get  away  from  here  and  may  I sug- 
gest that  this  committee  has  heard  witness  after  witness  who  has 
given  us  this  picture  which  we  are  all  very  familiar  with.  I know  that 
I am  familiar  with  the  situation  up  in  Pennsylvania  and  various  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  in  the  industrial  areas  where  they  have 
suffered  and  are  suffering  terribly.  And  nothing  that  you  could  say 
would  add  to  the  picture  which  I think  every  member  of  the  committee 
here  understands.  What  I am  interested  in  learning  and  I say  that 
with  all  deference  to  our  chairman,  is  if  your  organization  has  some 
really  concrete  suggestions  to  make  to  the  committee  of  a permanent 
character  that  might  tend  to  alleviate  or  help  that  situation.  And  if 
so,  I would  like  to  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Patterson.  Well,  so  far  as  the  permanent  nature  or  character 
is  concerned  we  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  American 
Youth  Act.  This  act,  from  the  study  we  have  conducted,  would 
provide  that  young  people  unable  to  complete  their  schooling  on  their 
own  resources  would  be  given  aid;  young  people  without  opportunity 
for  jobs  in  private  industry  would  be  given  work  at  projects  that  the 
youth  have  been  trained  for  and  which  will  be  socially  valuable  for  the 
community  and  the  Nation.  We  would  then  be  going  more  in  the 
direction  of  a solution  than  any  proposal  thus  far  advanced. 

Mr.  Houston.  Is  that  the  $500,000,000  bill,  the  Murray-Marc- 
antonio  bill? 

Mr.  Patterson.  Yes.  Our  organization  proposes  to  exert  all 
energy  to  have  this  legislation  passed.  Until  the  measure  is  passed 
we  propose  that  adequate  funds  be  appropriated  to  the  National 
Youth  Administration.  It  is  not  my  duty  to  make  suggestions  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  but  if  the  committee  feel  that  these  appro- 
priations cannot  be  made  from  any  other  funds  available  we  suggest 
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that  funds  be  diverted  from  the  armaments  and  defense  program  and 
used  for  this  purpose.  We  feel  that  they  will  be  putting  it  to  much 
better  use  in  this  fashion  because  they  will  be  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Tarver.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  your  statement.  You  can 
revise  your  remarks  if  you  leave  your  address  with  the  clerk  of  the 
committee. 
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